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THE  YELLOW  SNAKE. 


caaAPTER  I. 

A  YOUNO  AKEBIOAK  GIBIi. 

IN  a  small  valley,  on  the  sonthward  slope  of  the  great  table-land 
of  Mexico,  lay  an  hacienda,  fair  as  an  earaily  paraaise.  Well  was 
this  hadenda — ^the  property  of  General  Mariano  del  Prado— called  Las 
Delicias,  H^  Delightful,  or  the  Place  of  Delights. 

"  Well  is  it  cfuled  Las  Delicias,''  said  Amy  Colebrook,  writing  back 
to  her  family  an  account  of  her  journey  in  a  distant  land. 

And  "  Well  is  it  called  Las  Delicias,''  thought  young  Walter  Ar- 
royo, of  the  ndghboring  town,  particularly  when  the  beautifid  young 
American  girl  ^m  New  Tork  had  come  there  to  make  a  visit 

"  The  mansion  itself,''  continued  Miss  Amy  Colebrook,  "  has  the 
most  peculiar  of  situations.  What  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  it 
stands  in  the  open  side  of  a  volcano  ?  There,  there,  don't  tremble  for 
me ;  wait  till  you  hear  me  explain.  It  is  an  extinct  volcano,  and  the 
past  terror  but  rives  greater  zest  to  the  present  security. 

"  We  came  down  to  it  first  from  a  peat  height,"  she  wrote.  "  The 
ditigencia  that  brought  us  from  the  city  of  Mexico  had  bumped  and 
shaken  us  terribly,  but  I  forgot  it  all  at  the  view  of  that  valley.  We 
seemed  to  hang  in  mid-air,  on  the  rough  pass,  and  the  colors  of  the 
glorious  prospect  below  us  were  pale  like  those  of  a  dream. 

^*  ^  Cuemavaca  I'  cried  Luz,  making  out  some  domes  near  a  tract  of 
sugar-cane  of  a  more  vivid  green  than  the  rest 

"  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  sight  of  her  home,  then  she  fairly 
broke  down  and  sobbed  on  her  father's  shoulder.  Never  had  J  felt  more 
warmly  towards  the  child.  You  know  we  thought  her  rather  slow 
and  dull  at  school.  The  other  eirls  at  Mrs.  Rush's  ridiculed  her  for 
stupidity,  but  I  felt,  even  then,  l£at  much  of  it  was  the  shyness  due  to 
separation  from  her  own  country  and  also  lack  of  ftcility  in  our  langiu^ 
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AnAy  indeed^  on  this  long  journey  of  ours  from  New  York  she  has  de- 
veloped many  sweet  and  attractive  qualities.  I  am  sure  Luz — unlike 
as  is  her  name  to  her  dark  skin  and  over-developed  figure — ^has  the 
makings  of  a  charming  woman  about  her  yet  Lucky  for  me,  was  it 
not,  I  took  this  enlightened  view  of  her,  or  I  should  never  have  been 
here.  And  now  I  am  only  too  delighted'  to  find  I  was  right.  Her 
gratitude  for  what  little  consideration  I  showed  her  is  really  quite 
moving, — ^and  so  is  her  father's  too.  The  Greneral  is  just  the  nicest 
old  gentleman  in  the  world^  somewhat  stolid  and  formal, — his  daughter 
takes  after  him  in  disposition  as  well  as  in  his  dark,  heavy  type, — ^but 
occupied  only  in  thinking  what  kind-hearted  thing  he  can  do  for  us 
next 

"You  know  of  old  my  habit  of  digressing:  so  don^t  expect  a 
straight  story  from  me  at  this  late  day.  I  meant  to  tell  you  about  the 
house  first,  and  then  about  the  people.  At  a  little  hamlet,  of  a  few 
cane  and  adobe  huts,  with  a  ruined  chureh,  like  an  ancient  abbey,  in 
the  midst  of  them,  we  were  met  by  a  lively  cavalcade,  consisting  of 
Don  Angel,  the  son  of  the  house,  and  the  dependants  of  the  hacienda, 
come  out  to  welcome  us.  Don  Angel  is  a  mere  boy,  of  perhaps  eigh- 
teen. They  had  dismounted,  and  were  resting  under  a  pleasant  sh^de, 
where  some  Indian  women  had  oranges  and  lemons  m)m  their  own 
trees  for  sale,  but  the  moment  of  our  arrival  they  leaped  into  the  saddle 
a^ain  and  b^n  to  dash  along  beside  us  in  gallant  style.  They  fired 
pistols  in  the  air  and  made  demonstrations  of  joy  that  were  almost 
terrific.  Their  accoutrements — well,  I  am  sending  yon  herewith  an 
aspiring  attempt  in  water-colors,  tether  with  some  photographs,  to 
show  the  costumes  of  the  country.  The  heavy  spurs,  the  bands  around 
their  hats,  and  ihe  rows  of  coins  down  the  legs  of  their  trousers  are  all 
silver. 

"  I  can't  get  over  even  the  old  .men's  wearing  short  jackets :  you 
should  see  the  rotund  General  in  his  I 

"  One  of  the  party,  whose  name  I  learned  was  Don  Walter  Arroyo, 
looked  particularly  spirited  on  horseback.  He  was  only  an  acquaint- 
ance, it  appeared,  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time,  and  came  along 
with  the  rest  But  my  attention  was  drawn  away  from  their  eccen- 
tricities by  our  coming  to  the  Oerro,  We  rode  through  flowering 
hedges  and  shaded  lanes,  and  presently  there  was  the  stately,  long,  low, 
white  mansion  before  us. 

"The  Oerro  is  a  truncated  cone  of  three  or  four 'hundred  feet  in 
height  One  side  has  been  torn  away,  probably  by  the  force  of  some 
ancient  flow  of  lava,  and  discloses  to  view  what  was  once  the  crater,  and 
is  now  a  natural  bowl  of  exquisite  verdure,  with  soft  and  pleasing  slopes. 
In  the  centre  of  this  open  side,  at  the  top  of  a  gentle  rise  oi  ground,  where 
it  receives  the  breeze  only  from  the  most  favoring  quarters,  and  is 
sheltered  against  every  inclemeucy,  stands  the  imposing  residence,  spa- 
cious, sculptured,  battlemented,  and  loop-holed  against  attack,  and  with 
a  gabled  belfry  in  which  hang  two  tiers  of  old  bronze  bells,  to  summon 
Ijie  family  to  chapel  or  other  domestic  purposes. 

"  The  emerald  bowl  around  it,  perhaps  half  a  mile  in  diameter, 
which  had  once  been  so  terrible,  fertile  now  with  crops  and  gardens, 
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merpDg  near  the  top  into  the  darker  green  of  rich  forest,  presented  a 
Boene  of  peculiar  ana  quiet  beauty.  At  one  place  only  was  a  trace  of 
roughness  to  be  seen,  in  some  basaltic  cli£&,  with  hot  springs  at  their 
foot,  from  which  wavered  up  thin  wreaths  of  steam.  Behind  the  Oerro 
rose  tall  and  savage  mountains,  of  which  it  made  a  part.  Up  there 
among  them,  at  a  great  distance  off,  you  could  see  the  white  threeul  of  a 
watemll.  There  was  a  beautiful  light  over  everything,  the  herds  were 
coming  home,  and  the  bells  of  the  hacienda  struck  with  a  musical 
chiming. 

"  I  marvelled  to  find  this  palatial  abode  set  down  in  the  very  jaws 
of  destruction  as  it  were.  A  most  intelligent  young  man, — the  one  who 
happened  to  be  here  by  accident, — who  rode  beside  me,  explained  to  me 
something  of  the  character  of  such  a  site.  He  spoke  English,  though 
with  &  good  deal  of  accent,  and  was  made  interpreter  by  the  others. 

^*  There  are  a  great  many  such  hills  scattered  about  here :  you  will 
often  see  them,'  he  said.  '  They  are  probably  offshoots  of  old  Popo- 
catepetl [the  great  peak  towering  snowy  white  on  our  horizon],  thrown 
up  by  the  elemental  fires  that  had  begun  to  abate  there.  I  nave  not 
been  abroad,  but  I  have  heard  from  travellers  that  there  are  plenty  of 
them  in  French  Auvergne  and  near  Naples.  A  king  of  Naples,  when 
there  was  one,  used  to  keep  his  deer  in  a  crater-ring  something  like  the 
Oerro:  he  had  only  to  shut  in  one  side  with  a  gate,  and  there  was  his 
deer-park  complete.  And  these  old  volcanic  cinder-heaps,  as  we  know, 
make  the  yery  choicest  of  soil  for  vineyards  and  gardens.' 

"'Yes,'  1  answered, — sighing,  I  am  afraid, — ^I  have  never  been 
abroad  either,  but  I  have  often  heard  my  father  tell  about  drinking  the 
delicious  Lacryma  Christi  wine,  grown  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius. 

**  Yes,  my  dear  fiimily,  I  had  to  admit  at  once  that  this  was  my  first 
venture  into  that  great  world  of  travel  and  romance  after  which  my 
vagrant  spirit  has  long  had  such  a  hankering.  However,  this  is  an 
opportunity  that  bids  fair  to  make  up  for  all  my  past  deprivations. 
You  will  think  it  shocking  in  me,  but  I  have  hardly  had  time  as  yet 
even  to  be  homesick.  I  am  not  sure  but  I  am  grateful  for  the  ailments 
that  reconciled  you  to  letting  me  come  home  with  the  kind  General  and 
his  daughter,  to  try  the  effect  of  their  milder  climate.  I  am  far  better 
already;  you  would  hardly  know  me. 

"  I  stop  a  dozen  times  a  day  at  the  loveliness  all  around  me  to  cry 
in  involuntary  wonderment,  '  Oh,  beautiful !' 

"What  a  sweet  and  perfumed  air!  What  delicious  gardens,  what 
terraces  and  statues,  in  the  old-fashioned  formal  style  of  the  foreign 
palaces  I  What  fish-ponds,  with  carp  in  them!  What  fountains, 
labyrinths,  and  clipped  alleys!  What  thickets  of  laurel  and  cypress, 
with  rose-trees  flaming  in  their  midst,  and  oranges  starring  the  dark 
breadths  like  golden  lamps!  My  dear,  commonplace,  poverty-stricken 
fiunily,  how  am  I  ever  to  eo  back  to  you  ?  Have  you  an  hacienda  some 
ten  miles  wide  by  twenty  Tone,  lying  unon  the  mountain-slopes  in  such 
a  way  that  it  possesses  a  number  of  dinerent  climates  of  its  own,  vary- 
ing from  temperate  to  torrid,  and  grows  the  choicest  productions  of 
eadi?  Have  you  herds  on  a  thousand  hills,  and  employees  like  a  small 
army?    £bive  you  a  mayor-domoy  and  a  book-keeper,  and  a  half-dozen 
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other  principal  subordinates  before  the  ordinary  servants  even  begin? 
Have  vou  an  establishment  the  granaries  of  which  alone  are  like  monu-  . 
mental  halls^  and  the  various  buildings  of  which  cover  acres  of 
ground? 

^'  No,  I  should  say  not.  You  have  only  a  sweet  little  flat  near  the 
Park,  with  almost  the  prettiest  portieres  and  blue  china  in  town,  it  is 
true,  but  still  veiy  high  up  in  the  air,  and  lacking  bedrooms  enough  for 
the  comfortable  accommooation  of  all  my  numerous  brothers  and  sisters. 
But  I  love  it,  just  as  it  is,  and,  in  spite  of  what  I  have  said,  I  only  wish 
I  were  back  there  with  you,  this  veiy  minute.  Not  one  of  you  but  de- 
serves the  pleasure  I  am  having  now  much  better  than  myself  Ah  I 
well,  perhaps,  better  things  are  in  store  for  us  yet  Ah  I  why  must  there 
have  oeen  people  so  cruel  and  unscrupulous  ?  Why  could  not  dishonest 
trustees  have  taken  some  other  people's  money  instead  of  ours  ?  Not 
that  I  want  anybody's  to  be  taken,  but  there  are  so  many  that  put  it 
only  to  vulgar  and  ostentatious  uses.  Do  you  know  I  often  think  toe 
are  just  the  ones  to  have  money? — disinterested  of  me,  isn't  it?  We 
like  nice  thin^,  we  have  refined  tastes,  haven't  we  ? — I  am  sure  we  do 
more  now,  with  our  wretched  little  makeshifts,  to  keep  up  a  figure  in 
the  world,  than  many  with  large  incomes.  Of  course  it  isn  t  so  Imrd  for 
me,  because  I  have  always  been  used  to  it,  the  troubles  happened  before 
my  time ;  but  I  often  think  how  you,  dear  mamma,  must  suffer,  who  once 
had  evenrthing  so  very  different.  Why  are  there  not  benevolent  rich 
people  wno  find  out  about  the  cases  of  nice,  deserving  fiunilies  whose 
money  was  made  away  with  by  fiuthless  trustees,  and  in  some  artfid 
way  set  them  on  their  feet  again  ?  That  would  be  true  charity.  I  am 
sure,  in  their  case,  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  playing  the  good 
fairy  in  that  way.  Well,  well,  this  is  a  long  way  to  come  to  write  you 
on  matters  we  have  discussed  a  thousand  times  at  home.  You  will 
think  your  daughter — ^and  sister — could*  hardly  have  gone  fiurther  and 
&fed  worse,  if  die  is  going  to  be  impressed'  in  this  way  by  the  opulence 
of  her  hospitable  Mexican  hosts. 

"  I  asked  ^  Don'  Walter  Arroyo — ^their  Don  means  only  the  same  as 
our  Mr.,  though  it  always  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  mean  a  great  deal 
more — ^if  we  were  all  likely  to  be  blown  up  some  fine  day,  living  reck- 
lessly in  the  crater  of  a  volcano,"  the  writer  continued. 

" '  I  hardly  think  so,'  he  answered,  smiling  at  my  idea.  *  You  see 
the  rather  permanent  look  of  things  around  us,  and  I  believe  Popocate- 
petl has  had  no  eruption  for  some  thousands  of  years.' 

^^ '  So  much  the  more  reason  why  it  should  happen  now,'  I  said, 
flippantly,  for  there  was  a  slight  irony  in  his  tone,  though  I  declare  it 
to  you  I  have  only  lately  b^Sin  to  get  over  breathing  gingerly  on  this 
account,  and  waking  up  of  nights  to  think  about  it. 

^^ '  You  will  not  deny  that  such  things  can  happen  and  have  hap- 
pened?' I  went  on,  more  seriously.  ^  I  am  sure  before  Vesuvius  broke 
out  and  swallowed  up  Pompeii  the  ancients  had  looked  upon  it  as  wholly 
extinct^  and  never  tnought  of  it  in  any  other  way.  I  remember,  too, 
that  Spartacus  was  besieged  there  by  a  Roman  army,  on  a  plain  that 
then  existed  in  the  top  of  it  The  wonder  to  me  is  that  people  ever 
gd;  up  confidence  enough  to  do  anything  in  such  insecure  places.' 
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"Don  "Walter  Arroyo  looked  as  if  he  were  a  litde  surprised  at  my 
reading— -OS,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  my&el£ 

" 'These  are  some  of  the  small  risks  one  takes  in  life,'  he  said, 
appearing  by  no  means  overcome  with  terror.  '  And  you  do  the  poor 
earthquake  and  volcano  injustice,  too.  They  have  many  good  points 
about  them.' 

'^ '  Such  as  what,  I  should  like  to  know  ?' 

" '  They  are  a  vent  for  surplus  heat,  and  they  keep  up  the  neces- 
sary inequalities  of  the  earth's  sur&ce,  which  would  omerwise  soon  be 
polished  down  by  the  elements  as  smooth  as  a  billiard-ball.' 

^<  <  The  earthquake  ought  to  honor  its  able  defender,  if  possible,  by 
special  exemptions,'  I  rejomed. 

'^  It  was  a  long  time  since  I  had  teased  anybody,  and  I  felt  rather 
like  it. 

'^  He  only  bowed,  in  his  smiling  way,  however,  and  concluded  with 
this,  which  I  thought  quite  striking : 

<< '  For  my  nart,  I  am  not  so  much  surprised  at  the  instability  of  the 
earth  as  its  real  solidity.  It  is  one  vast  net- work  of  cracks  and  active 
disturbances,  and  the  amusing  thing  is  the  way  men  and  their  civilized 
works  keep  on  it,  in  spite  of  all  its  efforts  to  shake  them  off.  We  ride 
it  a  good  deal  as  a  vaquero  rides  an  obstinately  bucking  pony,  and  we 
but  rarely  come  to  grie£' " 

To  another  person,  one  nearly  of  her  own  age,  a  certain  Emily  Win- 
diester,  this  eprightly  correspondent  repeated  substantially  the  same 
account,  dwelling  a  little  more  fully  on  the  young  man  who  had  looked 
so  particularly  well  on  horseback. 

"  There  is  to  be  veiy  little  society  here,  it  seems,"  she  said ;  *' the 
places  are  so  &r  apart,  and  the  people  have  had  so  many  feuds  and  revo- 
lutions. He  has  some  kind  ot  surveying  to  do  for  the  General :  so  I 
suppose  he  will  come  back  again,  and  is  likely  to  be  one  of  our  few  vis- 
itors. He  is  really  very  handsome,  and  you  know  your  friend  Amy's 
penchant  for  good  looks.  Will  you  ever  forget  our  silliness  over  Mon- 
tague ?  How  many  of  us  were  there  who  u^  to  adore  his  photograph 
and  post  ourselves  in  front  seats  at  the  matinees?  Sefior  Don  Walter 
Arroyo — I  like  the  solid  air  of  the  simple '  Walter'  added  to  the  roman- 
tic surname — is  half  or  even  wholly  American.  I  don't  understand  all 
the  circumstances,  but  he  was  brought  up  by  relations,  three  old  maiden 
ladies,  in  the  neighboring  town.  They  live  on  a  small  income,  and  he 
looks  after  some  of  their  property.  He  has  had  a  scientific  education, 
but  I  believe  does  not  practise  any  profession  r^ularly. 

'^  When  I  say  he  is  handsome  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  anything 
finical  about  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  a  strong  and  manly  air ; 
there  is  a  certain  plainness,  if  you  can  see  what  I  meaOi  in  the  midst  of 
his  good  looks.  Is  this  enough  about  a  man  whom  I  have  met  only 
once?  What  should  you  think  if  I  should  marry  a  Fra  Diavolo  sort 
-  of  husband  and  settle  down  here  in  the  tropics  for  good  and  all  ?  But 
what  is  the  use  of  being  girls  if  we  cannot  be  nonsensical  together  once 
in  a  while  ?  Not  that  society,  to  be  serious  again,  is  of  the  least  conse- 
quence to  me,  for,  besides  this  heavenly  place,  I  have  all  the  surround- 
ing hamlets  and  all  the  little  provincial  city  to  explore,  and  the  few 
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months  of  my  visit  will  pass  only  too  quickly.  I  have  not  left  the 
hacienda  as  yet,  but  to-morrow  or  next  day  we  shall  go  to  Cuemavaca. 
A  small  village  lies  between,  and  it  is  about  four  miles  away/' 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  YELLOW  SNAKE  IS  FIBST  HKABD  OF. 

On  the  next  day  but  one,  in  fact,  the  fistmily  drove  into  town,  in 
their  ramshackle  conveyance,  with  two  mozos,  or  outriders,  both  as 
servants  and  guards,  behind  them.  It  was  ramshackle  not  for  want 
of  a  better,  since  they  had  the  most  modish  of  everything  in  their 
stables  at  Mexico,  but  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  roads,  and 
because  most  of  the  travelling  of  the  country  was  done  on  horseback. 

The  del  Prados  sat  in  it  beaming  with  an  air  of  benevolent  con- 
tentment. There  were  various  commissions  to  be  accomph'shed.  The 
market-arcades,  gay  as  a  scene  at  the  opera,  the  bizarre  figures,  the 
great,  ruddy  water-jars,  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  Amy.  For  her 
the  most  ordinary  details  of  common  life  were  full  of  interest,  the 
theatre,  the  hotel,  the  municipal  building,  a  few  soldiers  practising  on 
their  bugles  before  it,  and  particularly  some  prisoners  working  on  the 
pavements,  under  guard,  wno  frightened  her. 

The  Madre  (Mother),  as  they  called  the  Sefiora  del  Prado, — often 
varying  it  with  the  affectionate  diminutives  of  Madrecita  and  MamcLcUay 
— assisted  by  her  daughter,  explained  everything.  She  was  an  old 
lady,  with  bright  eyes,  a  large  mouth,  iron-gray  hair,  and,  at  a  first 
glance,  a  rather  stern  look  on  her  dark  face ;  but  this  was  misleading, 
for  there  was  really  no  unpleasant  sternness  about  her.  She  was  of  a 
more  conservative  cast  than  the  Greneral,  coming  from  one  of  the  old, 
aristocratic  "  Mocho?^  families,  and  having  her  sympathies  still  strongly 
bound  up  with  them,  while  her  husband — ^though  he  too,  to  be  sure, 
was  of  just  as  ancient  lineage — ^was  an  enlightened  member  of  the 
party  of  progress  and  liberal  ideas.  Such  intermarriages  are  not  in- 
frequent m  the  country,  and,  needless  to  say,  the  feminine  conservatism 
has  to  give  way,  though  making  itself  much  felt  under  the  surface. 

Thqr  stoppied  at  the  drug-storfe,  with  its  colored  bottles,  the  grocer^s, 
with  his  long  rows  of  white  tapers  suspended  before  his  door,  and  then 
turned  down  a  side-street  to  find  a  little  shop  where  dried  rose-leaves, 
and  all  kinds  of  dried  herbs,  medicinal  and  culinary,  were  exposed  for 
sale.  Just  coming  out  of  this  shop  as  they  reached  it  were  two  women 
in  a  garb  resembling  that  of  nuns  and  yet  retaining  about  it  something 
secular.  One  of  them  had  a  perfectly  charming  face,  young,  roseate, 
and  demure,  under  a  dark  shawl,  much  heavier  than  the  usual  mantilla. 
The  other  was  middle-aged,  plain,  raw-boned,  an  entirely  matter-of- 
fact-looking  person. 

The  SAora  del  Prado  spoke  to  them  very  kindly,  and  made  Amy 
acquainted  with  them,  introducing  the  younger  one  as  Sister  Beatriz, 
and  the  other  as  Sister  Praxedis. 

"And  what  brings  you  to  town  to-day?*'  she  asked  them. 
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"  We  have  sold  some  of  our  embroideries  and  dried  herbs,"  answered 
fieatriz. 

"  I  am  sorry  we  have  not  room  for  you  in  the  carriage  :  I  would 
like  so  much  to  drive  you  home." 

*^  We  do  not  mind  the  walk,  we  are  so  well  used  to  it.  Besides, 
we  are  not  going  yet,"  said  Praxedis.  Her  eyes  wandered,  as  if  in- 
voluntarily, to  the  belfiy  clock  of  an  old,  half-ruined  church  across 
the  way,  b^utiful  in  its  decay,  as  are  a  myriad  more  throughout  the 
country. 

"  Ah,  yes,  you  go  and  pray  sometimes  in  the  garden  of  your  former 
convent  ?" 

*'  Yes,  but  before  that  we  are  going  to  breakfast  with  the  Sefloritas 
Arroyo.     Many  of  our  friends  are  very  kind  to  us." 

"  They  are  the  aunts  of  Don  Walter.  There  are  three  of  them,  and 
three  of  the  Sisters, — Dof5a  Catalina  is  left  at  home, — and  they  consort 
much  together,"  said  the  Madre,  after  the  others  had  gone,  smiling  as 
if  with  a  feeling  of  humor  about  it.  "  The  Sef5oritas  Arroyo  are  good 
women.  They  must  have  been  very  hard  to  suit  in  their  youth,  or 
some  say  their  &ther  did  not  wish  them  to  marry,  and  used  all  his 
influence  against  it.  They  have  rather  spoiled  their  nephew  by  want 
of  firmness.  He  is  too  wild  a  colt  for  them  to  manage, — ^though  he's  a 
favorite  of  mine,  too,  and  has  many  fine  qualities." 

"  There  is  Don  Walter  himself,"  exclaimed  Luz,  pointing  him  out. 

"  Yes,  with  Captain  Francisco  Perez  again.  That  man  will  bring 
him  to  no  good." 

They  saw  Walter  riding  into  the  street  in  dusty  attire,  beside  a  man 
much  older  than  himself,  who  was  mounted  on  a  large,  powerful  charger, 
and  looked  back  from  time  to  time  after  a  numb^  of  half-clad  peons 
bringing  along  some  agricultural  implements. 

"  That  man  looks  like  a  bandit,"  said  Amy ;  "  but  so  did  they  all  at 
first :  I  suppose  he  is  no  worse  than  the  rest.^' 

"  He  has  been,"  responded  the  Madre,  "  and  I  can't  conceive  why 
Walter  will  associate  with  him." 

"  I've  seen  the  time,  during  my  term  as  governor,  when  I  should 
have  had  him  shot  at  a  moment's  notice,  if  I  could  have  laid  hands 
upon  him,"  said  the  Greneral,  rousing  himself  from  his  taciturnity  for 
the  nonce  to  confirm  this  view. 

**  And  now  just  because  he  pretended  to  devote  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  existing  government  in  the  last  part  of  the  troubles, — it  was 
always  one  for  them  and  two  for  himself,  FU  warrant, — ^they  let  him 
settle  down  as  a  respectable  ranchero  and  honored  member  of  society.  I 
declare  it's  too  baa  to  see  him  allowed  to  lead  a  young  man  astray. 
There's  no  telling  what  mischief  they  are  up  to  together." 

Don  Walter  now  discovered  them,  and  rode  forward  and  greeted 
them  with  a  fine,  deferential,  yet  easy  air.  Sefiora  del  Prado  shook 
her  finger  at  him  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  taxed  him  with  his  bad 
company. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  away  finishing  the  survey 
of  the  northern  boundary  of  your  estate,  ever  since  I  saw  you  last,  and 
I  only  met  Captain  Perez  just  here  by  accident.    The  return  of  the  Gen- 
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eral  reminded  me  of  my  n^ligence :  I  should  have  had  the  work  done 
before.^' 

^^  Then  I  hold  you  excused/'  said  the  Madre,  holding  out  her  hand 
to  him  in  a  friendly  way. 

^'  Shall  I  do  myself  the  honor  of  waiting  on  you  to-morrow  to  present 
my  report,  Greneral  ?' 

**  To-morrow  or  when  you  please ;  my  house  is  always  yours/' 

Don  Walter,  before  riding  away  again,  apolo^zed  for  his  travel- 
stained  appearance.  His  work,  he  said,  had  been  m  a  very  rough  part 
of  the  country,  in  the  thick  mountain-forests  and  alon^  the  Barranca 
of  Cimarron,  a  place  seldom  visited.  His  eyes  roved  with  a  respectful 
admiration,  which  he  seemed  to  make  efforts  to  check,  over  the  fair  &ce 
of  Amy  as  he  talked,  and  he  paid  her,  with  the  other  ladies,  some  well- 
turned  compliments,  by  which  even  the  most  decorously  brought  up  of 
youn^women  could  hardly  have  fidled  to  be  gratified. 

*\Do  not  be  ensnaced  by  him,''  said  the  General,  however,  by  way 
of  playfol  warning :  ^^  the  blonde  type  of  beauty  is  rather  rare  among  us, 
ana  you  may  expect  plenty  of  ,/Zora«— compliments,  literally  flowers — 
while  you  are  here." 

They  stayed  quite  a  while  at  the  herb-shop,  and  then  stopped  to 
buy  shoes  at  a  shop  advertising  itself  under  the  sign  of  ^^  The  Boot  of 
Venus,"  which  consumed  a  good  deal  more  of  their  tune. 

Meanwhile  Don  Walter  dismounted  at  a  small  new /oncia  or  restau- 
rant under  the  columned  portals  that  ran  round  the  principal  square. 
This  place  had  lately  been  opened  by  one  Antonio  Gas3ol,  a  former 
employee  of  the  hacienda  of  Ijas  Delicias,  as  a  rival  to  the /oncia  of  the 
B€ua  UnioUf  in  the  opposite  comer. 

^^  What  can  you  give  me  in  the  way  of  a  bite  of  breakfast  ?"  demanded 
the  customer,  sliding  easily  into  a  chair  by  a  small  table. 

The  landlord  assured  him  that  everyuiine  in  the  earth,  air,  and  sea 
was  at  his  command,  but  the  best  dish  he  had  ready  at  the  moment  was 
a  veiy  fine  puohero,  or  general  stew. 

" Bring  it  on,  then.     And  what  is  the  news  here  of  late?" 

"  For  one  thing,  General  del  Prado  has  returned  fix)m  the  United 
States.    He  drove  through  the  plaza  here  awhile  ago." 

**  Yes,  I  knew  he  was  back." 

*^  And  he  has  brought  with  him  the  handsomest  young  girl  in  all 
the  Norte, — ^a  friend  of  his  daughter's,  so  some  old  acquaintances  at  the 
hacienda  tell  me.  Her  hair,  down  her  back,  is  as  bright  as  so  many 
sunbeams.  My,  but  she's  a  beauty  I  She's  prettier  than  that  picture 
over  there." 

^^HombreP^  (Man  I)  exclaimed  Walter,  in  affected  astonishment. 
The  picture  referred  to  was  a  wretched  daub  of  the  Mexican  goddess 
of  liberty  on  the  wall  back  of  the  counter,  whence  pulque,  the  native 
beverage,  was  chiefly  dispensed. 

^'  I  swear  it  by  my  head  and  the  merits  of  all  my  defunct  relations/' 
cried  Antonio  Gkissol,  enthusiastically. 

"And  how  is  it  with  yourself?"  pursued  the  visitor,  afiably,  think- 
ing perha^  he  had  heard  sufficient  on  this  subject 

"Oh,  I?    I  am  having  much  trouble  just  now  on  account  of  my 
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mga,  which  Fm  ezpeotmg  the  men  here  eveiy  minute  to  put  up.    Are 
70a  a  good  judge  in  those  matters  ?" 

"l?ot  very,  I'm  afraid/' 

''Well,  you  see,  I  want  the  title  of  my  place  to  give  satisfaction, 
and  it's  cost  me  many  a  good  night's  sleep  to  pick  out  just  the  rights 
one.     A  title  may  make  or  mar  a  man ;  I've  known  it  to  be  done." 

"And  what  did  you  settle  upon ?" 

''Xa  Abna  de  MSxioo  (the  Soul  of  Mexico),  but  there  are  so  many 
others  that  might  have  been  chosen.  How  would  '  The  Ancient  Glory 
of  Mexico'  stnke  you  ?  That  has  a  more  sonorous  sound.  Then  there 
was  the  '  Sun  of  May ,-'  '  The  Spring;'  '  The  Diana;'  '  The  Great  Mis- 
sissippi;'  'The '" 

But  here  the  men  arrived  with  the  sign,  and  he  broke  off,  and 
rushed  out  to  meet  them.  Don  Walter,  having  finished  his  repast,  fol- 
lowed in  a  more  leisurely  way.  By  that  time  a  little  crowd  had  gath- 
ered round.  Greneral  del  Prado  was  passing  again,  and  Antonio  Gkissol 
ran  into  the  street,  challenged  the  attention  of  the  carriage,  and  brought 
it  to  his  door  almost  by  main  force. 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  great  fiivor,  my  Greneral,"  he  cried,  "  to  give 
us  your  honored  opinion  on  this  point?  Some  of  the  boys  object  to 
my  new  sign«  There  it  is  up  there,  and  a  neat  bit  of  work  too,  if  I 
dire  say  so  myself." 

"So  it  is  neat,"  said  the  Greneral,  with  a  sort  of  fatherly  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  his  late  servant  that  was  pleasant  to  observe. 

"There,  you  see,  boys  I  I  couldn't  please  you  all,  could  I?  I 
wanted  to  do  what  was  right  and  fidr  all  round,  but  you  can  under- 
stand that  for  yourselves.'' 

"  What  is  the  question  at  issue,  fiiend  Antonio?  we  shall  never  get 
on,  at  this  rate." 

"  Some  of  them  objed^d  that  La  Abna  de  MSxioo  was  too  old,  and 
that  many  fondas  have  that  name  already." 

"  So  they  have,"  spoke  up  a  voice  from  the  crowd  in  a  disgusted 
way :  "  there  are  more  than  a  miUion  Alma  de  M&cico'a  in  the  country 
now." 

"Ah  I  that  is  you,  Perfecto  Ponce;  you  are  there,  are  you?  You 
were  the  principal  one. — What  do  ;j^ou  think  Ae  wanted  ?  Why,  that  I 
should  take  a  tradition  of  the  district  he  and  I  come  from,  and  call  the 
place '  The  Famous  Yellow  Snake.'  He  argues  that  this  would  be  some- 
thing especially  appropriate,  as  belonging  to  our  own  part  of  the  country. 
J  say  it  would  bring  us  bad  luck." 

"  There  was  a  little  fonda  of  that  name  up  there  at  Huetongo  that 
did  very  well,  and  you  know  it.  Mirny's  the  drink  of  pulque  we've 
had  there  toother.  Besides,  if  there's  any  evil  influence  afloat  you 
want  to  conciliate  it,  don't  you?  Politeness  is  not  thrown  away;  I 
suppose,  even  on  bad  traditions." 

"  I  d<»i't  see  where  4he  novelty  comes  in,  then ;  and  in  a  city  some- 
thing more  civilized  is  needed.  But  one  of  you  chooses  one  thin^,  and 
another  another :  even  if  I  agreed  with  you,  the  rest  would  still  have 
their  own  ideas." 

"I  prefer  ^M  Demomo/  or  *El  Ddirio/^^  spoke  up  a  new  voice. 
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"  I  have  known  those  titles  to  snooeed  finely.  They  have  a  bold  sound, 
and  give  a  place  an  air  of  excitement  like.'^ 

"  There,  you  see '^ 

But  at  this  moment  the  Jefe  PoMoo,  an  oflBoer  somewhat  corre- 
sponding to  our  mayor,  but  with  a  wider  jurisdiction,  came  up.  He 
was  a  pompous,  self-sufficient,  stupid  person,  and  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy had  to  be  re-stated  for  his  ears.  He  had,  in  truth,  an  interest 
of  his  own  in  the  Bella  Union,  opposite,  and  looked  with  no  favor 
whatever  upon  the  new  enterprise.  Nevertheless,  feeling  the  eyes  of 
his  fellow-citizens  upon  him,  he  assumed  a  weighty,  judicial  air,  as  if 
considering  a  case  of  important  bearings. 

"  The  point  is  right  here ;  here  is  the  issue,^'  he  b^n,  placing  a 
forefinger  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  M I  can  tell  you  ab^luteiy  every- 
thing m  these  matters.  For  instance — names  were  invented  in  early 
times — names  come  down  to  us  from  historic  ages." 

If  the  point  were  in  the  palm  of  his  fat  hand,  it  stayed  there ;  for 
he  made  little  further  progress  with  his  argument  The  crowd  b^an 
to  murmur  with  impatience. 

"  I  had  many  other  names,"  said  Qassol,  seizing  an  opportunity,  in 
his  eagerness.     "  There  was  *  the  Aurora,'  the  '  Fountain  of  Love.^" 

"Why  not  Hhe  Fountain,'  pure  and  simple?"  interposed  Don 
Walter,  mockingly.  "A  great  fhture  awaits  the  tavern-keeper  or  the 
milkman  who  honestly  confesses  to  baptizing  his  liquids."  And  he 
hummed,  in  the  words  of  a  popular  air, — 

"Elpulquero  que  lo  inUende 
Moi  agua  quepulqxte  vende,^* 

("  The  pulque-dealer  who  understands  himself  more  water  than  pulque 
sells.") 

The  Jefe  almost  seemed  to  take  this  levity  as  an  offence  levelled 
directly  at  himself. 

"  *  Bella  Union*  is  the  most  excellent  of  titles  for  a  fonda ;  there 
is  none  better;  you  might  learn  of  your  neighbors,"  said  he,  with  the 
nearest  approach  to  coherence  he  had  yet  made. 

He  strode  out  to  mount  his  horse,  thereupon,  with  such  roueh  in- 
advertence that  his  heavy  spurs  struck  the  naked  1^  of  Trinidad  Jos^, 
one  of  the  mozoa  accompanying  the  del  Prados,  and  caused  that  worthy 
"^  servant  to  wince  with  pain. 

"  Old  fraud  I  old  ruffian  F'  murmured  Trinidad  Jos6,  looking  after 
him  indignantly ;  "  but  I  know  something  that  will  make  me  even  with 
you  yet" 

"  Well,  now  your  sign  is  all  nicely  painted  and  put  up,  isn't  it  ?" 
said  General  del  Prado  conciliatingly  to  Antonio  Gassol,  preparing  to 
drive  on.  "  What  if  it  has  been  heard  a  good  deal  before,  and  isn't 
exactly  original  ?  You  know  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  will 
only  like  it  all  the  better  for  that" 

"There,  you  see?  I  told  you  so,"  Gkissol  could  be  heard  saying, 
behind  them. 

"  What  is  all  this  about  a  Yellow  Snake?  It  seems  as  if  I  recol- 
lected hearing  something  of  the  kind  before,"  demanded  the  General. 
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"  I  am  the  one  to  apply  to ;  I  am  jost  from  that  locality/'  responded 
Walter,  riding  beside  tne  carriage.  "  The  story  prevails  chiefly  among 
the  poor  Indian  population  of  charooal-burners  on  the  way  to  the  deso- 
late Barranca  of  Cimarron.  They  believe  some  ancient  deity  appears 
in  that  gorge  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  and  brings  bad  luck  to  who- 
ever sets  eyes  upon  him/' 

Sefiorita  Luz  crossed  herself,  her  New  York  education  not  yet  having 
dianged  her  simple  ways  to  any  great  extent 

^'  I  suppose  it  is  only  a  vestige  of  the  worship  of  the  god  Quetzal- 
coatl/'  Walter  continued.  "  One  of  his  titles  was  ^  The  Shining  Snake.' 
He  is  the  god  in  whose  day  the  cotton  used  to  grow  ready  dyed  with 
eoigeous  hues,  and  a  single  ear  of  com  was  provision  enough  for  a 
krge  fiunily."  m 

^^  Those  people  are  half  idolaters  yet,"  said  the  General,  in  a  fiiti^ed 
way, ''  thoueh  they  ought  to  have  been  Christians  these  last  three  hun- 
dred years.'' 

'^  To  be  sure  they  are.  They  have  caves  with  altars  in  them  that 
divide  their  worship  with  the  churches ;  and  how  often  idols  are  found 
in  the  maguey-fields,  to  which  they  furtively  pay  their  devotions  I" 

^*  Dio8  imo  /"  murmured  the  Sefiora,  piously. 

^^  The  secret  of  keeping  up  the  tradition  so  long  is  probably  that 
scarcely  any  one  has  ever  been  down  there  to  test  it,  for  the  place  is  all 
but  inaccessible,"  said  Walter  Arroyo. 

The  mozo  Trinidad  Jos6,  who  had  worked  as  near  as  possible  to  hear 
the  conversation,  upon  this  touched  his  hat  respectfully,  and  ventured, — 

"  I  have  been  there,  and  I  know  it  is  unlucky." 

"You  have  been  there, — you,  Trinidad  Jos^?"  they  exclaimed. 

"  I  blundered  into  it  once  on  a  hunting-trip,  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  from  the  other  end,  near  the  lake." 

"  And  what  happened  to  you  ? 

'^  Nothing  happened  to  me,  but  the  day  afler  my  return  the  Eng- 
lish governess  and  many  of  the  animals  were  kiUed  by  lightning." 

"  Was  she  governess  of  your  fiimily  ?" 

''  No,  she  was  educating  the  children  at  the  hacienda, — ^you  know 
it  very  well,  General,"  returned  the  mozo,  reproachfuUy, — "  but  she  died 
under  a  tree  near  my  corraL" 

The  &mily  told  Amy  about  this  young  Englishwoman.  She  had 
arrived  to  b^n  her  labors  but  a  few  weeks  before  her  death,  and  she 
was  buried  under  the  same  tree  where  she  had  met  her  fitte. 

After  that  Aniy  would  hear  more  about  the  nun  or  half-nun,  Bea- 
triz,  whose  sweet  race  had  interested  her. 

"You  know  of  course  that  all  the  convents  were  abolished  here?" 
began  Sefiora  del  Prado. 

"  No,  I  am  soriT  to  say  I  did  not  know  it" 

"  Not  even  the  Sisters  of  Charity  were  exempted.  Our  odious,  so- 
called  '  Laws  of  Reform ' " 

^'  Lucetta  P'  expostulated  her  husband* 

•^  Well,  they  permit  no  more  than  three  of  the  ex-nuns  to  live  to- 
gether even  in  secular  life,"  she  continued,  more  temperately.  ^'  Dofia 
Beatriz,  only  a  novice,  just  banning  her  religious  Im  when  this  omel 
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edict  was  enforced^  was  one  of  those  thrown  out  into  the  heartless  world. 
Two  others  live  with  her  at  Campo  Florido.  We  do  all  we  can  for 
the  poor  things/'  sighingr,  *<  and  but  for  our  husbands^  who  make  the 
laws Well,  amor  de  Dios  /" 

Don  Walter  Arroyo,  after  leaving  the  party,  had  ridden  to  his  own 
home  in  the  quiet  plazuela  of  San  x  sidro.  The  two  ex-nuns,  having 
breakfasted  there,  were  just  comine  out  as  he  entered  the  great  green 
door  leading  to  an  inner  court-yard. 

^'  Ah,  if  I  had  only  known  what  company  was  here,  I  should  not 
have  been  so  late,''  he  said,  applying  even  to  them  the  tone  of  courteous 
compliment  that  was  natural  to  him  with  women. 

i)ofia  Praxedis  was  no  doubt  beyond  the  reach  of  all  such  blandish- 
ments, but  the  youn^,  Dofia  Beatriz,  gave  him  a  smile  of  much  favor, 
and  even  colored  a  little. 

"  We  can  hardly  expect  you  to  arrive  at  a  fixed  hour  after  so  long 
a  journey,  my  dear  Walter,"  said  Miss  Concepcion,  the  eldest  of  the 
three  Arroyo  sisters,  "  and  you  shall  still  have  your  breakfast" 

"  I  have  already  breakfasted,  so  as  not  to  put  you  out." 

He  went  to  his  chamber,  which  the  kind  care  of  the  spinsters  had 
made  perhaps  the  pleasantest  in  the  house,  and  passed  some  hours  there 
nervously  arranging  the  notes  of  his  survey  and  other  papers.  When 
he  issued  forth  again,  he  threw  himself  at  full  length  upon  a  settee  in 
the  large,  cool,  brick-floored  parlor,  and  b^n  to  talk  in  a  discontented 
way,  that  by  degrees  grew  more  feverish,  oi  his  prospects  in  life. 

*'  I  sometimes  think  it  might  be  a  little  better  if  you  hunted  less 
with  Captain  Perez,"  b^an  Miss  Mardca,  the  second  sister,  with  mild 
reproach. 

"  He  is  the  best  shot  and  boldest  rider  in  the  district,"  he  answered, 
as  if  that  were  a  quite  sufficient  response. 

"But  really  such  a  companionship  must  have  a  certain  unsettling 
influence,"  she  pleaded,  gently,  "and  make  you  less  energetic  in  basi- 
ness." 

"  Captain  Perez  is  the  v^y  best  fellow  in  the  world  ;  if  others  will 
talk  aeamst  him,  I  never  wish  to  hear  it.  His  kindness  to  me  com- 
mencea  even  when  I  was  a  poor,  unfriended  little  chap  living  in  the 
gloomy  ruin  at  Resales ;  ana  he  has  done  me  many  a  good  turn  ever 
since." 

"  And  you  still  remember  Resales  so  well  ?"  inquired  Miss  Ysabel, 
the  youngest,  and  there  was  a  certain  spice  of  curiosity  in  her  tone. 

"  How  can  I  ever  forget  it  ?  Nothing  will  ever  again  be  so  stamped 
upon  my  memory  as  that  Do  I  not  know  why  we  lived  that  way, 
wny  my  &ther  had  fled  from  the  United  States  and  concealed  himself 
there?" 

"  It  was  a  great  misfortune,  it  was  a  great  misfortune,"  she  sighed, 
"  but  I  have  always  thought  your  father  should  never  have  told  you : 
there  was  no  need  of  his  doing  so." 

"  Should  he  have  left  me  to  discover  it  for  myself,  then  ?  No,  in- 
deed, it  was  plainly  his  duty,  if  he  could  not  put  me  in  a  position  to 
redeem  the  cnishing  disgrace,  to  at  least  keep  me  fix)m  intruding  upon 
the  scene  of  it.    Oh,  they  hi^ed  him  there  in  the  streets  I"  he  went  on, 
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fiercely :  ^eome  of  his  victims,  whose  foitanes  he  had  wrecked,  would 
have  killed  him  if  he  had  not  escaped.     He  told  me  all, — all  P' 

He  groaned  aload  as  he  drifted  along  with  less  and  less  control  upon 
a  flood  of  painfid  recollections  to  which  he  rarely  committed  himself  so 
folly. 

"  No,  no,  do  not  talk  of  it !  Why  will  you  recall  it,  and  who  knows 
the  story  here?  No  one  can  ever  say  it  was  any  feult  of  yours.  All 
will  come  right  in  due  time,"  the  listeners  expostulated,  keenly  sufferii^ 
with  him. 

^'  Three  millions  of  money  to  be  made  good,  and  even  as  much  more, 
with  the  interest -accrued  in  the  mean  time ;  and  all  that  wrong  and  suf- 
fering to  be  undone  before  I  can  stand  s<]|uarely  on  my  feet  and  fistce  the 
world  like  other  men  r  he  exckimed,  as  if  summing  up  aU  his  griefs  in 
one  final  statement. 

He  was  one  much  eiven  to  alternate  moods  of  brightness  and  de- 
pression, but  rarely  had  they  seen  him  so  downcast  as  now.  No  more 
words  were  spoken,  but  Miss  Concepdon  went  over  to  the  gloomy  figure, 
with  his  head  deeply  buried  in  tiie  pillows  as  if  to  shut  out  the  world 
for  evermore,  and  sat  by  him  a  long  time,  stroking  his  hair  soothingly. 

'^  What  a  misfortune  I  What  a  misfortune  I"  me  three  sisters  mur- 
mured to  one  another  very  sadly  that  night  as  they  made  their  modest 
{reparations  for  slumber. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

IDTLUO  TDCBS  AT  liAS  DELIOIAS. 

When  Walter  arrived  at  Las  Delicias  on  the  morrow,  he  surprised 
a  little  scene  not  meant  for  the  public  view.  In  the  long  drawing- 
room,  a  noble,  simple  apartment  formshed  in  the  style  of  the  First 
Empire,  Lux  and  some  younger  sisters  were  trying  upon  Amy  the 
effect  of  the  graoefol  mantilla,  which  in  Spanish  countries  replaces  the 
bonnet  The  black  lace  contrasted  charmingly  with  her  bright  hair 
and  a  fiiwn-colored  gown  whidi  fitted  very  smoothly  over  her  nice 
shoulders  and  round  arms. 

At  sight  of  Walter  she  would  have  hastily  pulled  off  the  veil ;  the 
others  .would  not  have  it,  but  invited  his  criticism  instead,  and  so  she 
left  herself  helpless,  as  it  wer^  in  their  hands. 

Walter  was  downcast  and  quieter  Uian  usual,  and  it  was  the  Qeneral, 
just  then  coming  in,  who  paid  the  compliments. 

"She  can  give  our  little  Mexicans  lessons  in  wearing  their  own 
costume,''  said  the  General. 

They  kept  Walter  to  dinner,  and  then  his  spirits  revived. 

"After  aU,"  he  said,  "why  not  enjoy  the  pleasures  fiite  provides 
for  mef 

After  dinner  the  papers  were  spread  out  upon  a  table  placed  in  an 
open  corridor  around  a  central  court,  in  which  a  fountain  played.  The 
family  gathered  tliere  also.  While  the  reading  of  the  report  progressed, 
one  mi^ht  glance  over  at  the  opposite  wall,  omamentea  with  a  pattern 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  with  carven  gargoyles,- 
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and  a  strip  of  blue  sky  above  it,  or  catchy  through  the  rear  portal, 
alluring  glimpses  of  the  greenery  of  the  gardens.  At  that  plaoe  was  a 
sunny  parterre,  enamelled  with  flower-beds,  and  planted  but  thinly  with 
fragrant  lemon  and  limoncillo.  At  a  tall,  olipped  hedge  b^n  the 
grateful  shade  of  the  gardens  proper.  The  hacienda  was  like  those 
characters  which  do  not  display  themselves  wholly  to  the  first  comer, 
but  reserve  their  choicest  qualities  for  their  intimates. 

''  I  find.  General,  that  your  line  follows  the  lava-bed  along  to  the 
hither  edge  of  the  Barranca  of  Cimarron,  and  does  not  take  in  that 
chasm,''  said  Don  Walter. 

"Are  you  sure  of  that r 

"  I  have  verified  the  survey  very  carefully.'' 

"  WeU,  a  good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish.  So  the  Yellow  Snake 
does  not  belong  to  us  after  all,  eh?  The  right  goes  over  to  Neighbor 
Grarcia,  I  suppose?" 

"  Why,  no,  not  to  him  either.  I  did  the  same  sort  of  work  for  him 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  his  boundary  stops  short  of  the  other  side  of 
it.  So  the  space  covered  by  the  Barranca,  and  a  little  more,  is  a  sort  of 
No  Man's  I<and,  to  be  contended  for  most  likely  by  the  state  and  general 
government,  if  they  want  it" 

"  It  isn't  at  all  strange :  a  little  land  more  or  less  has  been  of  no 
great  account  here,"  said  the  General,  turning  to  Amy  in  an  explaining 
way.  *'  I  will  tell  you  how  the  titles  were  chiefly  established  in  the 
first  place.  A  viceroy  would  ride  up  on  a  hill  with  a  friend  or  client 
of  his,  and  say,  *  I  give  you  all  the  laud  from  here  as  far  as  your  eye 
can  reach.'  Then  he  would  ride  up  on  another  hill,  not  so  very  fer 
remote  from  the  first,  with  another  friend,  and  say  to  him, '  I  give  you 
all  the  land  from  here  as  ^  as  you  can  see,'  or  perhaps,  ^  as  far  as  you 
can  go  in  half  a  day's  journey.'  Thus,  you  observe,  there  could  easily 
be  some  confusion.'' 

General  del  Prado  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  shown  him 
that  he  desired  to  have  Walter  next  undertake  an  accurate  plotting  of 
many  irr^ular  parcels  of  cultivated  ground  and  pasture  into  which  the 
hacienda  itself  was  divided.  The  young  man  was  delighted  to  embrace 
tlie  opportunity :  he  could  not  himself  have  planned  anything  that  would 
have  better  gratified  the  wishes  of  his  heart 

Thb  employment  gave  him  association  with  Amy  in  the  freest^  most 
natural  way.  He  often  remained  over-night,  and  in  the  evening  there 
was  informal  dancing  in  the  long  parlor,  or  she  played  for  them  the 
national  airs  of  her  country  or  their  own.  She  commended  herself  to 
her  hosts  by  her  ready  enthusiasm ;  they  were  genuinely  pleased  to  hear 
her  declare  many  things  in  Mexico  much  better  than  in  the  United 
States. 

"  You  particularly  understand  how  to  make  life  stately,"  she  told 
them,  "and  that  the  Americans,  with  all  their  expenditure,  rarely 
arrive  at" 

The  leaning  to  the  picturesque  and  decorative  was  a  strongly- 
developed  factor  in  hei*  life.  She  went  about  with  little  sketch-books, 
in  which  she  put  down  odd  bits,  with  no  great  success,  but  with  tangi- 
ble enjoyment  to  herself. 
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"  It  is  like  living  in  picture-land/'  said  she.  "  Fancy  mv  wakinsr 
up  in  a  room  with  a  saint  and  cherubim  in  the  corner^  ana  the  bed 
standing  on  a  dais  with  steps !  Sometimes  I  get  up  very  early  in  the 
mornin?  and  climb  a  low  staircase  to  the  bells.  I  like  to  sit  there  and 
look  off  at  the  fresh  lovely  landscape,  with  the  great  bell  just  over  my 
head  helping  to  frame  it  in.  Even  tiie  kitchen  has  a  hooaed  chimney 
and  blue  tiles.  I  feel  as  if  something  historic,  or  rather  fidry-like, 
ought  to  happen  to  me  here." 

**  I  can  hardly  appreciate  the  differences  you  dwell  upon,  scarcely 
ever  having  been  used  to  anything  else/'  said  Don  Walter. 

And  he  was  led  into  questioning  her  with  interest  on  the  appear- 
ances of  things  in  the  United  States,  about  which  his  recollections  of 
infency  were  so  exceedingly  vague.  He  was  evasive,  and  checked  him- 
self, however,  when  there  seemed  any  approach  towards  a  need  of  de- 
claring who  his  connections  were  there,  and  under  what  drcumstances 
he  had  left  it. 

They  also  rode  together  a  good  deal  about  the  hacienda,  the  young 
women  sometimes  accompanying  Walter,  and  sometimes  repairing,  under 
proper  guard,  to  the  curious  points, — some  distant  corral,  or  an  aqueduct, 
or  an  irrigating  pond,  large  enough  for  a  lake,  where  he  was  at  work. 
Amy  had  looked  forward  to  mounting  into  the  saddle — in  which  she 
had  had  but  slight  experience — with  a  kind  of  longing  dread,  but,  the 
ice  once  broken,  she  made  up  in  courage  what  she  lacked  in  skill. 

Young  Walter  thought  her  masculine-looking  English  habit,  with 
her  high  silk  hat,  from  which  floated  a  blue  gauze  veil  like  a  li^ht 
smoke  in  autumn^  even  more  becoming  than  her  costumes  of  every-oay 
life. 

They  two,  as  Americans,  to  whom  all  things  are  permitted,  were 
allowed  to  be  together  with  more  freedom  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  The  family  thought  good  to  warn  Amy  on  the  score  of 
Don  Walter's  rather  improvident  character,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
at  all  a  good  match  in  the  pecuniary  way,  but  they  were  reassured  by 
her  smile,  and  felt  that  this  companionship  was  only  another  of  her 
ways  of  enjoying  with  a  keen  zest  the  novelty  of  the  country.  Besides 
this,  too,  their  attention  was  drawn  away  from  it  by  something  of 
especial  interest  to  themselves. 

The  Jefe  Politico,  Sefior  Corcovedo,  it  app^u*ed,  had  been  taken 
by  the  looks  of  Sefiorita  Luz,  young  as  she  was,  and,  though  he  him- 
self was  a  widower  of  even  more  than  middle  age,  was  commg  there  to 
pay  her  his  coui*t. 

^^  He  is  too  u^ly ;  he  has  odious  high  cheek-bones  and  great  yellow 
teeth  like  a  gorilla,  and  he  is  stupid  and  without  manners,''  objected 
Sefiorita  Luz,  aroused  on  this  score  at  least  to  plenty  of  vivacity. 

There  were  traditions,  too,  of  repulsive  cruelty  he  had  used  in  the 
wars.  He  was  an  ignorant,  self-made  man,  who  had  pushed  himself 
well  to  the  front  and  feathered  his  nest  in  the  political  troubles.  Still, 
he  was  a  person  of  much  consideration,  he  stood  high  with  the  gov- 
ernment, b^ng  sustained  by  the  favor  of  prominent  persons  of  the  more 
radical  win^  at  Mexico,  and  General  del  Prado,  moved  by  grounds  of 
worldly  policy,  thought  weU  to  give  ample  opportunity  for  his  suit,  and 
Vol.  XLII.— 2 
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to  see  if  the  reluctance  of  his  daughter  might  not  be  overcome.  The 
daughter,  too, — since  he  was  her  first  suitor,  even  though  a  repulsive 
one, — ^was  not  so  wholly  uncivil  to  him  as  might  have  been  supposed. 

Meanwhile,  Amy  had  not  forgotten  the  sweet-looking  young  nun 
she  had  met  at  Cuernavaca.  This  was  a  figure  by  whose  appearance 
and  unusual  history  she  had  been  particumrly  struck.  Seflora  del 
Prado  took  her  to  see  the  embroideries  of  the  ex-Sisters,  and  she  some- 
times returned  there  alone.  They  lived  in  a  pleasant,  one-story  house, 
of  the  rural  sort,  in  the  hamlet  of  Campo  Florido,  not  far  from  the 
hacienda.  Their  principal  room  was  of  large  size,  brick-floored,  and 
cool,  and  looked  out  on  one  side  into  the  grass-grown,  principal  street, 
and  on  the  other  into  a  charming,  simple  garden. 

Amy,  whose  imagination  was  easily  kindled,  said  to  Beatriz,  as  she 
sat  there  with  the  latter  one  day,  learning  a  new  lace  stitch, — 

"  How  charming  and  peaceful  your  lire  is !  It  seems  ideal.  Some- 
times I  cannot  help  envymg  vou.'^ 

*^  Ah,  no,  I  am  very  unfortunate :  I  am  neither  of  the  world  nor 
out  of  it,'*  returned  the  recluse,  sadly.  "  How  many  of  its  distractions 
and  temptations  are  thrown  in  upon  us  here  I  I  am  not  strong  enough 
to  withstand  them :  I  often  feel  myself  falling  away  from  a  high  id^ 
andjpowing  worse  daily.'* 

]Dofia  l^triz  returned  the  liking  of  the  pretty  American,  so  novel 
a  person  for  her,  and  was  sometimes  also  at  the  hacienda,  to  repay  her 
visits.  Th^  were  all  assembled  in  the  corridor  on  one  occasion  just 
after  she  had  left  them,  when  the  Jefe  Politico,  wholly  without  tact, 
and  riding  rough-shod  over  the  favorite  leanings  of  those  whom  he 
was  making  a  pretence  to  conciliate,  b^an, — 

**Bah!  they're  a  fine  lot,  the  nuns, — ^these  mincing,  genteelish 
ones  of  the  order  of  Santa  Rosa  as  well  as  the  rest.  I'd  send  them  all 
packing  if  I  had  my  way,  many  or  few." 

"  Selior  Corcovedo !"  protested  the  Jfadrey  flushing  strongly  with 
indignation.  This  was  the  day  that  finally  settled  his  case,  so  that  aft^r 
that  they  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him. 

"  I  speak  only  for  myself,"  said  the  Jefe.  "  The  point  is  here, 
immediately  here.  Well,  then,  for  example— does  it  not  seem  so  to 
you  ? — I  have  many  excellent  ideas.  I  discuss  from  the  point  of  view 
of  science.  In  science  I  can  tell  you  everything,  abaoliUamente  every- 
thing. I  have  made  many  orations,  as  is  necessary  for  a  public  oflicial 
— for  example,  at  banquets — ^you  understand  what  I  mean." 

Amy  tooted  an  imaginary  trumpet  behind  him. 

"  They  pull  poor  feces,''  he  went  on,  "  these  women,  like  the  one 
who  has  just  gone  away,  but  I'll  bet  the  three  have  the  treasure  that 
used  to  belong  to  their  convent  comfortably  hidden  somewhere.  I  have 
had  a  notion  more  than  once  to  employ  detectives  and  look  it  up." 

*'  It  was  probably  taken  out  of  the  country  by  the  Mother  Superior 
and  others  who  went  abroad,"  suggested  the  General. 

*'  I  don't  believe  it — ^no,  sir.  Somebody  has  brought  me  the  story 
that  it  was  not  Besides,  it  was  too  bulky.  Why,  they  had  a  solid 
silver  railing  across  their  altar,  and  golden  candlesticks  higher  than  I 
am,  and  as  thick  through  the  body.    I  say  nothing  of  all  the  crowns, 
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braodetSy  necklaces,  and  rings^  set  with  precious  stones,  thev  had  on 
the  images^  with  the  rain  of  emeralds,  rubies,  pearls,  and  diamonds, 
scattered  over  their  silken  garments,  and  the  solid  cash  in  the  treasury. 
And  now  they  make  the  government  pay  some  hundreds  of  dollars  a 
year  to  support  them/' 

He  was  mudi  more  direct  in  his  talk  on  such  a  point  as  this. 
Indeed,  in  all  matters  involving  a  rough  sort  of  executive  ability, 
espedally  in  the  directions  of  greed  and  persecution,  he  was  not  lack- 
ing in  spite  of  his  fo^y  speech. 

The  Seflora  del  Prado  and  her  daughter  had  already  gone  away  in 
dudgeon.  This  talk,  in  &et,  broke  up  the  group.  Don  Walter  and 
Amy  went  to  the  garden.  It  was  in  the  great  gardens  that  perhaps 
their  pleasantest  hours  of  all  were  spent.  They  passed  along  a  bosky 
walk,  opening  into  a  sort  of  Pantheon  of  clipped  foliage,  in  niches  oi 
which  were  set  Flora,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  and  the  like.  The  path  hence 
was  narrow,  and  at  the  end  of  it  you  came,  quite  by  surprise,  upon  an 
immense,  oblong  fish-pond,  with  a  straight  avenue  of  noble  trees  lead- 
ing upward  with  a  gentle  undulation  from  its  farther  end.  At  one 
siae  of  the  fij3h-ponawere  most  ornate  flower-gardens ;  on  the  other, 
extending  its  whole  length,  was  a  broad  flight  of  steps  with  rows  of 
broken  columns  along  them,  and  at  the  top,  little  corner  pavilions 
looking  down  over  a  miniatiure  harrcmoa.  The  couple  sat  down  upon 
these  steps,  near  the  water. 

**  When  I  first  saw  all  this,*'  said  Amy,  "  I  realized  the  enchanted 
gardens  of  Armida/' 

In  the  fish-pond  were  six  little  formal  stone  islands,  which  served 
as  a  place  of  support  for  roses.  They  were  to  be  reached  by  boats, 
high-pooped,  green  and  gilded,  such  as  indeed  might  have  been  found 
in  the  gardens  of  Arraida.  Nor  was  all  this  too  carefully  kept ;  it 
was  treated  in  practical,  every-day  fashion  that  but  added  to  its  charm. 
Some  of  the  luscious  superabundance  of  mango  and  guava  lay  rotting 
along  the  terrace  walks,  and  appetizing  odors  coming  forth  from  the 
comer  turrets  showed  that  they,  too,  were  used  for  the  storage  of  fruit. 

Amy  had  grown  rounder  and  plumper  since  coming  to  I^  Delicias ; 
her  health  was  better  than  before,  and  she  had  probably  never  looked 
so  well  in  all  her  life  as  now.  Her  companion  was  drawn,  perhaps  by 
some  unusual  appearance  of  bloom,  to  refer  to  it 

"  Yes,''  she  said,  welcoming  the  reference  brightly, "  I  got  old  Trini- 
dad Jos6  to  weigh  me  on  his  scales  the  other  day,  and  the  result  is, 
after  calculating  your  kilograms  into  pounds — which  is  no  easy  matter, 
— ^I  weigh  a  g(X)d  one  hundred  and  forty.*' 

"  No  ?  really  ?''  A  Spanish  girl  would  not  have  talked  to  him  like 
Aat.  There  was  about  her  an  er^am,  a  thorough  fireedom  of  character, 
together  with  a  range  of  intelligence  to  which  he  had  never  been  used 
in  women,  that  continually  delighted  him. 

"  Oh,  dear !  I  was  such  a  thin,  forlorn-looking  person,'*  she  continued. 
"  1  had  a  cold  one  spring  I  believe  they  thought  1  would  never  recover 
from.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  my  brother  used  to  call  me  the 
Rag-baby.** 

'^  Bag-baby  ?    I  don*t  think  I  understand.** 
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"  I  didn't  suppose  you  would.  Oh,  a  nerveless,  boneless,  limp  sort 
of  object,  don't  you  know  ?  I  used  to  wear  a  very  large  white  necktie 
in  a  bow-knot, — ^it  was  a  fashion  just  then, — and  my  brother  pretended 
that  my  head  was  tied  on  with  it,  and  would  fall  oflF  if  I  pulled  out 
the  ends." 

"  Our  Mexico  has  at  least  so  much  to  commend  it,  that  it  has  done 
all  this  for  you," 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  DARK  HTSTEBY  OF  THE  EABTH. 

They  drifted  next  in  their  talk  to  the  boorish  Jefe  Politico,  and 
then  to  a  subject  his  last  remarks  naturally  called  forth. 

"  The  air  is  full  of  such  stories,  if  you  will  listen  to  them,"  said 
Walter.  "  According  to  veracious  authorities,  our  soil  is  perfectly  sown 
with  treasure,  from  tne  golden  calendar-wheels  of  Guatimozin  down  to 
the  pesetas  of  the  latest  stage-robber.  The  old  mines  abandoned  in  the 
wars  are  one  great  resource,  the  ruined  haciendas  another, — ^to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  peons,  who,  having  no  savings-banks,  are  in  the  habit  of 
burying  their  earnings  in  the  ground." 

**-4Jl  that  has  a  fascinating  sound;  but  you  speak  in  a  sceptical 
way." 

"  I  have  had  my  fieiir  go  at  those  elusive  hoards ;  I  will  admit  that 
Captain  Perez  and  I  have  set  out  in  search  of  more  than  one  of  them." 

"  And  you  don't  believe  they  exist  ?" 

"Oh,  I  suppose  one  might,  afl;er  infinite  pains,  get  a  few  b^garly 
thousands.  The  chances  are  about  as  good  as  in  playing  in  the  Havana 
lottery.  There  was  a  chance  for  Destiny  to  aid  a  person  who  very  much 
needed  it,  but  she  by  no  means  embraced  it  I  have  aspirations,"  he 
went  on,  throwing  some  singular  inflection  into  his  tone  that  was  more 
than  humor ;  "  I  want  an  incredible  sum  :  no  mere  ordinary  affluence 
will  do  for  me." 

"  Such  moderation  is  really  quite  astonishing." 

"  It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  I  often  go  about  with  a  head 
full  of  unpractical  ideas.  I  want  to  go  deeper  than  the  deepest  mine. 
Look  at  the  earth,  lying  below  us,  dark,  massive,  untouched  for  thou- 
sands of  miles :  there  is  a  subject  to  strike  the  imagination.  We  have 
reached  to  the  stars  and  gone  down  into  the  sea,  why  can  we  not  go 
down  thither?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  impressive,  truly :  that  dark  interior  has  oft;en  seemed  to 
me  the  greatest  of  all  our  mysteries." 

"We  have  gone  down  perhaps  a  picayune  half-mile  at  most,  as 

r'nst  some  four  thousand  in  all.  I  dream  of  sending  electric  currents 
g  the  mineral  veins  to  melt  out  their  contents.  I  want  to  pierce  to 
the  central  reservoirs  of  treasure.  It  is  wealth  like  that  which  I  need ; 
less  will  liardly  suffice  me." 

Amy  was  pained  as  by  a  certain  earnestness  and  genuine  greed  in 
these  wild  and  monstrous  ideas. 

"  Why  do  you  want  so  much  money  ?"  she  asked  him. 
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"  To  rival  your  Vinclerbilts  and  Astors,  your  great  magnates  of  New 
York/'  he  answered^  turning  it  off,  laughing. 

"But  is  there  no  way?  You  are  so  young  yet.  If  you  are  dis- 
contented here,  why  not  go  back  to  your  own  country,  where  opportu- 
nities and  a  career  naturally  await  you  V' 

"  I  want  an  incredible  sum ;  I  will  never  go  there  without  it." 

"  You  do  not  do  yourself  justice  in  these  ideas,"  she  said,  simply. 

They  got  up  and  walked  on  to  a  spot  perhap  the  most  quaint  and 
curious  of  all.  The  princely  founder  oi  the  hacienda,  father  of  the 
present  occupant,  had  spared  no  expensive  caprice.  He  had  built  here, 
beside  a  warm  spring,  a  small  pavilion  made  of  solid  blocks  and  col- 
umns of  clear  glass.  This  coquettish  structure  was  but  the  better  for 
being  greened  and  broken  by  time. 

**  I  often  come  here  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  is  in  shade,  and  sit 
either  in  it  or  on  the  bench  beside  the  spring,"  said  Amy :  "  it  is  a 
fiivorite  place  of  mine." 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  view,  too,  had  its  peculiar 
charm :  a  vista  had  been  cut  through  the  trees,  and  before  the  eye  was 
spread  like  a  dream  a  prospect  of  agreeable  solitude,  ending  in  the  vast, 
twin  snow-crowned  peaks. 

"Try  it  now,  in  the  sun,"  begged  Walter;  "let  me  see  the  effect" 

His  companion,  amiably  complying,  mounted  into  it  and  stood  in 
the  centre.  Opalescent  and  silvery  gleams  fell  upon  her  and  enhanced 
the  brightness  of  her  hair  and  the  distinct  blue  of  her  eyes.  She  was 
like  some  priestess  of  light  in  her  temple,  or  there  was  a  mysterious 
effect  about  the  whole,  like  a  flame  burning  in  the  sunshine. 

"  The  basin  is  a  singular  one,"  said  she,  coming  down.  "  Some- 
times, as  I  sit  beside  it,  it  ebbs  or  flows  before  my  very  eyes.  I 
have  heard  them  say  its  level  can  be  affected  even  by  the  human  voice." 

"  Some  of  the  water  is  that  coming  down  from  the  hot  springs  above, 
but  it  has  much  more  than  their  singularities." 

"  I  have  not  yet  seen  those  springs." 

They  started  to  go  to  them,  when  Trinidad  Jos6,  lately  detailed  to 
look  after  that  part  of  the  place,  came  along  with  a  large  dog  that  was 
much  his  companion  trotting  at  his  heels. 

"  What  is  his  name?"  asked  Amy,  stopping  as  they  passed  to  give 
(lie  animal  a  friendly  pat  She  had  a  pleasant  word  for  everybody,  by 
which  she  had  gain^  already  no  small  popularity  on  tlie  estate. 

The  man,  before  replying,  looked  cautiously  this  way  and  that,  and 
then  at  both  of  them  in  a  smirching  way  that  seemed  to  reassure  him. 

"  *  Corcovedo,' "  he  answered. 

"  *  Corcovedo'  ?  "  repeated  Walter  in  surprise. — "  If  you  despise  a 
man  in  this  country,"  he  explained  to  Amy,  "  the  most  insulting  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  call  an  animal  after  him." 

"  I  wouldn't  want  to  have  it  known,"  said  the  gardener.  "  Do  you 
like  the  Jefe  Politico?"  he  asked. 

"  No,  I  think  him  an  odious  man,"  returned  Amy. 

"  Ah,  that  is  it,  you  don't  find  him  an  admirable  person  ?  Well,  I 
Aink  him  a  devil  and  the  son  of  a  devil :  that  is  why  I  call  my  dog 
after  him." 
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^^  But  such  a  nioe  doe  I  it  isn't  fiiir  to  him/' 

"  I  can't  help  it ;  it's  me  only  way  I  have.  I  just  call  him  Coroovedo 
over  to  myself  a  few  times  every  now  and  then,  and  it  does  me  a  world 
of  good.  The  old  scoundrel  don't  know  it ;  if  he  did  he'd  be  too  strong 
an  enemy  for  me." 

While  they  were  still  smiling  with  amusement  at  this  simple  way 
of  revenging  one's  self  upon  an  enemy,  the  young  brother  Angel  came 
up.  He  had  the  hobby  of  chemical  experimente  at  present,  and  he  was 
in  search  of  Don  Walter,  to  go  with  him  to  the  upper  sources  of  the 
spring,  and  help  him  find  among  the  mineral  suc^tances,  encrusted 
about  those  waters,  some  proper  specimens  for  analysis. 

Accordingly,  they  all  went  on  together,  following  the  little  stream, 
which  smoked,  over  a  clear  bed,  among  thickets  of  luxuriant  tropical 
plants.  At  the  upper  level  nature,  as  usual,  had  been  much  supple- 
mented by  art.  The  springs  broke  out  at  the  foot  of  a  clifiF  formed  of 
columns  like  those  of  Fingal's  Cave.  A  portion  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  cliff  had  been  rudely  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  human  race,  and  had 
a  balustrade  and  cypresses  on  the  top.  The  waters^— hot,  cold,  and  im- 
pregnated with  various  mineral  elements — ran  out  upon  a  terrace,  with 
heavy  ramps  and  stairway,  and  were  led  along  to  a  place  where  bathing- 
tanks,  disCTeetly  veiled  with  charming  shrubbery,  were  arranged. 

^^  Here,  indeed,  one  may  rather  appreciate  that  he  is  in  a  crater. 
This  rock  is  a  part  of  the  denuded  wreck  of  the  very  heart  and  nucleus 
of  the  old  volcano,  wind  and  weather  having  ground  all  the  rest  to  pow- 
der. It  came  up  molten  hot  in  its  time ;  that's  what  made  it  cool  off 
in  these  hexagon  columns.  Ton  can  find  them  of  all  sizes,  some  as  fine 
as  a  needle." 

'^  And  haven't  the  hot  springs  something  to  do  with  those  same  intav 
nal  fires  ?"  inquired  Amy,  her  voice  not  quite  free  from  a  trace  of  anxiety. 

"  There  can't  be  much  doubt  of  it,  considering  the  peculiarities  they 
present.  Or  they  may  be  only  indirectly  connected  with  it  through 
those  on  a  far  greater  scale  in  the  Barranca  of  Cimarron.  The  bottom 
of  the  Barranca,  I  believe,  is  higher  than  this  point,  and  possibly  they 
work  through.  At  any  rate,  the  same  formation  belongs  to  the  two 
places;  the  same  rent  made  in  the  mountains  when  the  Barranca  was 
formed,  tapering  off  to  an  infinitesimal  crack,  can  be  traced  over  the 
country  to  very  near  here.'* 

**And  you  still  persist  that  you  are  not  afraid?  It  will  probably 
not  be  in  my  time,  but  when  I  go  away  from  here  I  shall  have  to  look 
back  on  you  all  with  a  good  deal  of  misgiving." 

"  Not  I,  your  ladyship,"  he  returned.  "  It  frightens  me  very  much 
more  to  think  you  are  going  away,  even  though  the  date  be  remote." 

Angel,  who  heard  the  question,  laughed  loudly. 

In  naste  to  be  at  his  work  below.  Angel  was  gathering  his  speci- 
mens— flowers  of  sulphur,  white  vitriol,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and  what 
not — ^with  all  speed,  and  he  soon  left  the  others  to  themselves. 

"  You  tell  me  that  the  volcanic  lava  is  still  boiling  and  bubbling  in 
the  gorge,  that  it  is  still  an  active  crater,  as  it  were,"  said  Amy.  '^  ^ri- 
ously  now,  it  occurs  to  me — speaking  of  treasure  as  you  were — that 
places  in  which  such  violent  turmoil  is  going  on  ought  to  be  promidi^. 
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It  seems  as  if  nature  ought  to  throw  out  there  complete  speoimens  of 
everything  she  possesses  m  the  heart  of  the  earthy  including  the  most 
valuable  of  all/' 

^^It's  a  rather  striking  idea,  but  it  must  have  been  tried — ^yes^ 
I'm  sure  it  has  been  tried.  My  recollection  is  that^  though  volcanic 
districts  are  rather  &vorable  generally  to  the  precious  metals^  the  active 
craters  have  not  yielded  anything  of  consequence.^' 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  gorge?'' 

"  No ;  and  yet  I  hardly  faiow  why  I  haven't,  since  I  have  often  been 
hard  put  to  it  for  excitement" 

" '  Excitement :'  are  you  sure  you  make  the  most  of  yourself?" 
asked  Amy,  taking  him  to  task.  ^'  Do  you  know  they  give  you  some- 
thing of  a  bEul  character  ?"  she  said,  frankly, — '^  consorting  with  unprin- 
cipl^  revolutionists,  ex-brigands,  and  the  like." 

"  They  mean  Captain  Perez,  of  course,"  taking  it  auite  eood-na- 
turedly.  ^^  The  Greneral  here  does  not  like  him  because  he  did  not  be- 
long to  the  same  political  &ction.  I  can  truthfully  say  I  have  never 
seen  anything  wrong  with  Perez.  For  my  part,  I  find  no  great  differ- 
ence between  the  &ctions :  all  alike  are  ready  to  tear  their  country  to 
pieces  at  an  instant's  notice.  My  small  experience  with  revolutions 
has  made  me  acquainted  with  some  bold  fighters  and  good  sportsmen, 
that's  all." 

^^And  you  take  part  in  them?  Is  this  a  career  for  a  young  man 
who  ought  to  take  a  leading  position  ?" 

"  "Wnat  is  the  use  of  trying  under  such  a  state  of  things,  where  first 
one  ambitious  chief  upsets  the  government,  then  another?  There  is  no 
stability,  no  certainty.  They  promise  us  peaceful  times  at  present,  and 
that  more  railroads  are  to  be  built ;  perhaps  some  opportunities  will 
open  in  them,  but  I  think  it  will  be  long  enough  before  we  shall  see 
them,  and  they  will  hardly  furnish  places  to  all.'' 

"  Then  why  not  go  to  the  United  States,  I  ask  you  once  more?" 

^^  It  takes  much  money  to  live  there  among  you  American  Croesuses." 

Such  perverse  answers  as  this  tended  to  confirm  the  account  she  had 
heard  of  nim  as  an  unsettled,  improvident  person.  But  when  have 
women  required  that  those  in  whom  they  interest  themselves  should 
possess  all  the  cardinal  virtues? 

Seeing  a  disappointed  look  on  her  face,  Walter  added,  however,  as 
thqr  were  going  down,  "  It  is  for  a  purpose  worthy  of  your  approval : 
I  Iiave  a  great  burden  resting  upon  me.'' 

He  was  accomplished  in  woodcraft.  In  a  season  of  leisure  he 
headed  an  expedition — in  which  all  the  children  of  the  house  were 
included — to  explore  the  woods  on  the  slopes  behind  the  hacienda. 
He  put  a  machete  in  his  belt,  the  half-sword,  naif-sickle  of  the  country, 
useful  to  open  a  path,  cut  an  orange  or  coffee-stick,  or  lop  off  an  orchid, 
for  whoever  wanted  it  He  had  me  gift,  among  others,  of  making  him- 
self agreeable  to  the  children,  and  they  enjoyed  the  day  highly.  They 
liked  to  run,  to  shriek,  to  pretend  to  be  an*aid. 

"jLo»  iarosi  loe  toroer  (the  bulls)  they  would  cry,  finding  purely 
imaginary  resemblances  to  some  fierce  animal,  and  then  tear  back  madly 
to  Imiy  their  &oe8  in  the  skirts  of  Amy  or  Luz. 
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Walter  pointed  out  the  mahogany-tree^  the  white  camphor^  the 
quinia-bush. 

"  It  is  like  a  growing  drug-store/'  said  Amy.  "  How  do  you  come 
to  know  so  much  about  them  all  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  surprisingly 
ignorant  of  the  country,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  learn/' 

He  did  not  tell  her  that  his  &ther — ^perpetrator  of  the  greatest 
defalcation  of  his  day,  which  had  shaken  the  money  centres  to  their 
depths — ^had  turned,  in  his  refuge,  to  such  pursuits,  and  made  him  the 
companion  of  all  his  walks,  implanting  thus  a  taste  which  his  later 
manner  of  life  had  served  to  confirm.  He  turned  the  question  aside  in 
some  easy  way,  as  he  often  had  occasion  to  do. 

They  grouped  themselves  for  luncheon  on  a  large  rock,  near  which 
a  cool  brook  ran  forth,  and  the  children  went  and  waded  merrily  in  the 
water,  mingling  their  laughter  with  its  babbling. 

There  was  one  place  where  broken  arrow-heads  and  fragments  of 
earthenware  remains  of  the  Aztecs  could  be  picked  up.  Amy  was  much 
pleased  to  find  these  antiquities  herself,  but  Walter  treated  them  indif- 
ferently, promising  her  better. 

"  I  b^  your  permission  to  brinffyou  a  little  ima^  I  found  awhile 
ago  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  at  Aochichaloo,''  said  he.  "It  is  of 
(^alchihuiUf  the  green  stone  once  considered  sacred :  it  is  of  no  sort  of 
use  to  me." 

"  Xochi  ?— and  c^ /— " 

^'  The  mouths  of  some  charming  foreigners  are  too  small  to  pro- 
nounce such  long  words  all  at  once." 

"Oh,  aveo  fa  I  It  will  be  large  enough  to  say  something  pretty 
severe  if  you  make  such  absurd  speeches." 

On  the  very  crest  of  the  ascent  was  found  a  tall  tree,  in  the  top  of 
which  was  a  n^lected  seat,  reached  by  steps,  which  was  a  lookout 
place.  There  could  be  seen  a  part  of  the  Escorial-like  roofs  of  the 
hacienda,  with  a  glint  of  statues,  and  of  waters  in  the  fertile  expanse 
spreading  out  before  it 

Grazing  down  the  outward  slope,  you  saw  as  it  were  a  field  of  newly- 
ploughed  earth,  which  was  in  fact  a  vast  lava-field,  cutting  ofi^  access 
to  the  mountains  on  that  side.  Very  far  away  and  high  up  was  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  white  and  splintered  wall  of^^  a  chasm.  One  fancied 
also  he  saw  a  film  of  steam  rising  from  it,  such  as  hovers  over  Popo- 
catepetl. 

"  There  is  the  Barranca  of  Cimarron,  and  of  the  traditional  Yellow 
Snake,"  said  Don  Walter,  pointing  it  out  "  I  dare  say  those  cliffs  are 
three  thousand  feet  high." 

"  Always  the  Yellow  Snake.  Did  you  tell  me  you  had  never  been 
there?" 

"  Why,  no,  not  to  penetrate  to  it  It  is  all  but  inaccessible,  you 
know." 

"  There  is  so  little  enterprise  here  in  your  Mexico.  If  we  Ameri- 
cans had  it,  we  should  have  had  railroad  excursions  and  guides,  patent- 
medicine  signs  painted  on  the  rocks,  and  a  score  of  very  large  and 
very  bad  hotels  which  would  have  taken  most  of  our  worldly  substance 
for  the  privilege  of  seeing  all  those  wonders." 
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'^  But  you  forget  how  sparsely  settled  the  country  is,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  about;  and  it  has  by  no  means  always  been  safe. 
There  are  extremely  few  persons  who  would  want  to  make  such  an 
excursion.  And  there  must  be  plenty  more  places  as  well  where  man 
has  hardly  ever  yet  set  foot.'' 

"  I  am  just  dying  for  adventures,"  continued  Amy,  wilfully,  "  but 
what  is  there  poor  women  can  do?'' 

"  They  can  inspire  everything  in  men,"  returned  her  companion, 
with  a  rather  determined  air. 

*'  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that :  I  am  not  so  silly.     I  only  meant 

Well,  I  think  I  only  like  to  hear  myself  talk." 

These  were  the  days  of  which  she  wrote  to  her  friend  Emily, — 

"  I  seem  to  be  living  in  a  kind  of  heaven  upon  earth,— everything ' 
around  me  so  beautiful,  everybody  so  good  to  me,  that  I  appreciate  it 
with  an  over-fulness  of  the  heart,  and  all  the  sin  and  trouble  of  the 
world  apparently  removed  to  an  infinite  distance." 

Don  Walter  brought  her  the  little  green  ima^e  of  which  he  had 
spoken.  It  made  a  pretty  ornament,  ana  she  attacned  it  to  her  watch- 
guard.  Soon  after  this  Don  Walter's  labors  at  the  hacienda  came  to 
an  end.  Then  he  disappeared,  and  was  neither  seen  nor  heard  from 
again  for  a  considerable  time. 


CHAPTER  V. 

*'  OOIiD,  THB  SUN  AMONG  MBTAL8." 

The  first  proceeding  of  Don  Walter  during  this  interval  of  absence 
was  to  set  off  for  his  hadendiia — or  little  hacienda — of  Cruce  Vivo. 
This  was  a  small  property  given  him  by  his  guardians,  perhaps  to  the 
end  that  he  might  be  made  more  contented  through  the  possession  of 
some  estate  of  his  own. 

His  course  lay  first  through  the  village  of  Campo  Florido,  and 
thence  by  a  ditour  to  the  right — ^to  avoid  the  lava-beds  which  consti- 
tute  an  almost  impassable  obstacle  on  that  side — up  the  long,  thickly- 
wooded  slope  into  the  dominant  mountain-range. 

The  path,  in  the  early  stages,  was  crossed  by  occasional  fences, 
having  rude  gates,  which  he  managed  to  open  without  dismounting. 
A  part  of  it  was  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  There  were  brooks  to  fe 
forded  where  the  swift  water  ran  breast-high  on  his  horse,  and  places 
to  be  climbed  and  descended  more  like  precipitous  stairways  than  a 
road.  Now  and  then  he  saw  some  mild  Indian  Daphnis  minding  cattle, 
or  a  peasant  coming  down  the  trail,  bending  low  under  heavy  burdens 
for  the  market. 

He  turned  off  to  the  right,  by  a  connecting  trail,  and  reached  his 
place  after  about  half  a  day's  journey.  He  raised  some  stock  and  coffee 
there,  it  appeared,  but  there  were  no  great  signs  of  life  about  it  How- 
ever, it  was  not  his  intent  to  remain ;  he  ordered  a  servant,  named 
PablO;  to  collect  a  few  articles  he  had  need  of  and  prepare  to  accompany 
him. 

The  man  started  back  in  enex^ic  reftisal  when  the  object  was  made 
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koowD,  and  it  was  only  after  the  most  positive  injunctions  were  laid 
upon  him  that  he  submitted — and  then  in  only  a  sulky  way — ^to  go 
along. 

They  passed  through  the  little  hamlet  of  El  Jasmin^  where  a  her- 
mitage stood,  and  where  the  inhabitants  were  found  weaving  fabrics 
of  coarse  blue  stuff  and  making  red  earthenware  pottery.  Some  of  the 
jars  were  large  enough  to  have  held  Aladdin's  forty  thieves.  Then 
they  reached  Huetongo,  a  hamlet  of  much  more  gloomy  aspect,  the 
rendezvous  of  a  sparse  population  of  charcoal-burners.  Here  was 
found,  in  fact,  a  "  Caft  and  Cantina  of  the  Yellow  Snake,"  a  dark, 
forlorn  little  interior,  with  but  few  customers  at  that  time  of  day.  It 
was  the  most  promising  place  for  nidations,  however,  and  Don 
Walter  left  the  norses  there,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  secured  a  guide. 
A  second  was  afterwards  employed  in  addition  to  the  first,  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  no  great  confidence  in  his  ability  to  point  out  the  way, 
aft;er  all. 

"  You  say  neither  of  you  has  ever  really  been  in  the  cafion,  and  you 
cannot  mention  a  person  who  has  actually  seen  the  Yellow  Snake  ;  then 
how  do  you  know  there  is  one?"  said  Walter,  arguing  in  a  scoffing  way 
with  these  men,  when  they  stated  their  apprehensions.  "  How  do  you 
know  it  isn't  a  green  dragon  or  a  blue  monkey,  instead  of  a  yellow 
snake?" 

^*  No,  sefior,  it  is  a  yellow  snake,"  answered  one  of  them,  mourn- 
fully. 

^'  Is  it  the  oerUoatlf  that  shines  in  the  dark  ?  is  it  the  saMlo,  that 
leaps  at  you  all  of  a  sudden  ?  Will  it  devour  a  man  ?  Come,  tell  us 
all  about  it" 

"  No,  sefior,"  in  a  tone  of  pained  reproach  at  this  bold  scepticism. 
"  it  runs  away  before  a  man.  They  say  its  home  is  on  a  rock,  and 
whenever  it  sees  any  one  coming  it  glides  swiftly  into  a  boiling-hot 
fountain." 

"  Pretty  tough,  isn't  it,  to  stand  that !  And  now,  if  it  runs  away, 
why  are  you  afraid  of  it?" 

"  It  is  very  bad  luck  to  see  it,  my  Patron ;  that  is  well  known." 

"  Oh,  there  you  go  again,  always  the  same  old  story  of  bad  luck. 
Well,  I  venture  to  say  we  shall  not  have  any." 

But  with  this  he  dismissed  the  controversy,  which  was  apparently 
having  a  still  further  demoralizing  effect  on  Pablo. 

The  way  abounded  in  scenes  of  wild  grandeur.  These  grew  more 
savage  as  mey  progressed,  till  the  mind  was  divided  between  admira- 
tion and  fear.  They  reached  a  certain  notable  cave,  and  paused  there 
briefly.  Though  but  a  hundred  feet  £rom  the  path,  it  might  have  been 
passed  undetected.  Within  it  were  an  ancient  platform  and  a  heathen 
altar  and  image.  So  noiseless,  as  it  happened,  was  their  approach  that 
they  were  not  discovered  by  a  man  within  engaged  in  worship.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  placing  a  small  piece  of  copper  money  in  the  mouth  of 
the  idol. 

"  Listen  to  what  he  says,"  said  Pablo. 

''I  suppose  you  cannot  do  us  any  great  good;  your  day  is  over 
now,"  the  poor  peon  was  saying  naively  to  the  god, — a  combination  of 
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serpent  and  human  figure  almost  laughable  in  Its  grotesqueness ;  "  but 
ril  give  ^ou  a  trial,  anyway ;  I  don't  want  you  to  do  me  harm.*' 

At  this  place  one  of  the  guides  deserted  the  expedition.  The  re- 
maining ffuide— watched  the  more  closely  thereafter — led  them  on  by 
thick  and  devious  paths  till  they  soon  came  to  the  long-looked-for 
chasm. 

Few  could  stand  without  an  involuntary  shrinking  on  that  dizzy 
vei^  The  Barranca  stretched  out  several  miles  in  Teneth,  its  more 
remote  end  hidden  from  view  by  a  turn  in  its  course.  The  vast  ada- 
mantine walls  narrowed  darkly  together  at  some  points,  and  at  others 
spread  apart,  affording  a  view  of  uie  bottom,  full  of  smoking  springs 
and  suffaUxras.  Portions  of  the  dijBF  were  green  with  a  verdure  of 
poisonous  acids.  Some  oaks  of  a  peculiar  toughness  clung  to  the 
crannies  of  the  rocks,  and  down  on  the  slopes,  sudi  as  form  a  glacis  at 
the  foot  of  precipices,  could  be  seen,  scattered  sparsely,  tall  stems  of 
omm-cactus,  like  spears  of  the  gods  hurled  down  from  the  sky. 
Wreaths  of  steam  drifted  out  from  the  precipitous  sides,  and  occasion- 
ally formed  a  veil,  shutting  off  the  whole  from  sight. 

The  guide  led  up,  then  down,  in  a  very  irr^ular  way,  and  finally 
brought  m^m  to  where  the  path  ended  abruptly  on  a  ledge  with  almost 
measureless  altitude  above  and  depths  below.  There  was  absolutely  no 
possibility  of  going  further. 

"  What  does  this  mean?"  demanded  Walter,  sternly. 

The  man,  changing  countenance,  replied,  confusedly,  ''I  have  for- 
gotten.'' 

He  could  not  be  made  available  for  any  ftuiher  service.  They 
climbed  back  again,  and  he  escaped  like  the  other. 

But  Walter,  meantime,  had  had  a  glimpse  of  a  place,  perhaps  a 
mile  farther  on,  where  a  practised  eye,  arguing  from  continuous  vege- 
tation that  found  a  foothold  there,  mi^ht  infer  that  a  path  descended* 
Their  way  was  hewn  thither  through  me  thick  forest  growth,  and  he 
proved  to  be  right.  Over  almost  insuperable  obstacles,  they  at  length 
entered  the  valley,  strewn  with  the  wreck,  as  it  were,  of  another  world. 

The  Cyclopean  processes  of  nature,  elsewhere  discreetly  hidden,  were 
here  openly  at  work.  The  ground  smoked  frt>m  a  hundred  fiunaroles 
and  other  vents,  and  around  them  the  fragments  of  rocks — granite, 
sandstones,  limestones,  and  slate,  brought  up  by  the  resistless  force  that 
had  torn  through  them  from  the  lowest  depths — were  crumbling  in 
whitish  flakes  under  the  attack  of  powerful  escaping  gases.  A  great 
sunken  bowl — ^which  Walter  procealed  to  call  at  once  La  Caldera — 
burned  luridly  with  molten  lava  in  violent  ebullition,  and  strange  lights 
appeared  in  some  crevices  of  the  side-walls,  as  if  the  cliffs  themsdves 
were  on  fire  within.  The  tall  cliffs  vanished  in  long  winding  perspec- 
tives, inspiring  awe,  and  here  and  there  stood  out  from  them  vast  but- 
tress-like projections.  Across  the  blue  sky  arching  above,  ofi«n  passed 
such  billowy  masses  of  vapor  as  if  the  cafion  were  the  manu&ctory  of 
tiie  very  clouds  also. 

It  was  niffhtfidl  when  they  reached  this  place,  and  thev  encamped 
on  the  spot  where  they  found  themselves,  unoer  an  improvised  shelter. 
Next  morning  they  b^an  their  explorations.    Pablo^ — ^a  &i  little  man 
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of  no  great  character  or  stability, — finding  himself  fairly  inside  the 
fforge  and  safe  enough  thus  far,  seemed  less  disturbed  in  mind  than 
before.  They  ranged  first  down  towards  the  lower  end  of  it,  where  a 
difficult  access  could  be  had  through  a  defile  to  a  large  volcanic  lake 
without.  They  passed  a  night  there,  then  turned  back  to  the  other  end, 
the  head,  where  the  monster  crags  drew  together  and  joined  at  an  obtuse 
angle. 

They  passed  over  mounds  of  smooth  volcanic  sand,  heaps  of  scorisD 
and  ashes,  and  floods  of  solidified  lava.  Strange,  hut-like  projections 
with  openings  were  met  with  on  the  lava,  which  had  once  been  simply 
air-bubbles  in  the  tide. 

But  there  were  not  wanting  some  gay  and  pleasing  effects  also. 
Nothing  more  joyous  could  be  imagined  than  a  mammoth  warm  spring, 
in  a  circular  bowl,  they  fell  in  with  on  the  morning  of  the  secona  day. 

^^Look!  look!  the  water  is  smoking  in  a  basin  of  snowP^  cried 
Pablo,  so  surprised  that  for  the  moment  he  forgot  his  misgiving 

The  water,  warm  like  that  of  the  basin  at  Las  Delicias, — Walter's 
fancy  turned  towards  Amy  sitting  there — ^flowed  down  from  the  prin- 
cipal receptacle  over  a  succession  of  terraces,  each  containing  a  subsidiary 
basin.  The  whole  was  made  of  travertine,  white  as  die  purest  marble, 
formed  from  the  calcareous  deposit  of  its  own  waters. 

Don  Walter  explored  this  spot  thoroughly :  it  might  well  be  the 
home  of  some  stately  god,  and  ought  by  all  the  probabilities  to  be  the 
locality  of  "  the  Yellow  Snake."  In  a  random  way  he  rolled  some 
heavy  stones  into  the  basin.  These,  perhaps  choking  the  mouth  of 
some  subterranean  vent,  produced,  as  happens  in  geysers,  a  formidable 
ebullition,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  cause.  But  nothing  whatever 
appeared  that  could  be  construed  as  supernatural. 

Going  on,  somewhat  after  mid-day,  he  came  to  a  curious  heap,  or 
cairn,  of  boulders,  thrown  together  as  by  Titanic  hands,  around  which 
surged  a  white  flood  of  furiously-heated  water.  The  mozo,  smitten  by 
a  nameless  panic,  would  not  approach,  and  his  master,  leaving  him, 
went  on  alone. 

The  cairn  could  not  be  reached  at  all  from  most  directions,  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat  of  the  boiling  water,  but,  searching  round  it,  he  found 
an  accessible  point  on  one  side,  where  ran  another  brook,  this  one,  strange 
to  say,  of  gelid  coolness.  He  clambered  up  to  a  sort  of  platform  whence 
he  could  overlook  all  that  was  below. 

The  shadow  sides  of  the  rocks  were  of  almost  velvety  blackness, 
but  they  were  touched  with  spots  of  vivid  light,  where  sunshine 
reflected  from  the  opposite  wall  of  the  cafion  fell  upon  them.  The 
mad-hot  torrent  disappeared  under  a  large  flat  rock,  slippery  with  the 
constant  spray,  as  it  it  had  plunged  downward  into  unfathomable 
depths. 

Walter,  tired  with  his  work,  threw  himself  down  to  rest.  He  fell 
to  musing  upon  his  labors  in  die  Barranca  and  what  he  had  expected 
to  find  there.  He  had  broken  off  specimens  of  all  the  rocks,  and  he 
had  tested  all  the  powders  and  solid  deposits  encrusted  round  the  borders 
of  the  springs,  and  had  met  with  no  success. 

His  musings  were  broken  in  upon  after  a  while — he  hardly  knew 
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in  his  abstraction  how  long  a  time  had  passed — by  a  sense  as  of  some- 
thing  moving  under  his  eye ;  it  was  such  a  sense  as  one  is  conscious  of 
when  an  unseen  bird  or  animal  stirs  in  the  bushes  near  by.  He  aroused 
himself  and  looked  downward  to  the  slippery  flat  rock  immediately 
below  him.  There  was  motion ;  there  was  life.  What  a  strange  ob- 
ject held  his  &scinated  gaase,  and  set  his  heart  wildly  beating  I 

A  yellow  reptilian  head  had  peeped  forth.  It  was  round,  smooth, 
and  seemed  to  nave  neither  eyes  nor  mouth.  The  head  was  gently 
followed  by  a  body.  Slowly,  deliberately  it  came  forth.  Sinuous  and 
rather  slender  at  first,  it  gradually  gathered  bulk,  till  it  grew  squat 
and  broad.  When  the  whole  shape  had  emerged,  it  was  some  three 
feet  in  length. 

It  was  a  yellow  serpent  without  spot  or  speck  of  any  other  color 
upon  it. 

"Have  I  lost  my  senses?'^  cried  Walter.  "Does  some  misshapen 
old  Aztec  divinity  then  really  exist  in  this  lonely  spot,  and  has  he 
chosen  to  show  himself  to  me,  the  greatest  of  sceptics?'' 

Sensible,  even  while  this  confused  fancy  passed  through  his  mind, 
that  the  phenomenon  would  be  accounted  for  in  some  natural  way,  he 
could  not  free  himself  nevertheless  from  a  definite  awe  and  dread. 
Following  his  first  hasty  impulse,  he  detached  a  fragment  of  rock  to 
throw  down,  upon  it. 

"  If  it  be  some  rare  specimen,''  he  went  on  in  his  cogitations,  "  why 
has  no  naturalist  made  it  the  choicest  of  his  treasures?  why  has  no 
hunter  made  it  the  most  remarkable  of  his  trophies  ?" 

His  missile  fell  with  a  crash  beside  it,  but  the  creature  did  not  stir. 
Then  he  hastily  whipped  out  his  revolver  and  fired.  Still,  whether  he 
had  hit  or  missed  it,  only  the  same  result.  No  faintest  semblance  of 
haste  or  alarm ;  the  same  slow  deliberate  gathering  motion  on  the  part 
of  the  Yellow  Snake  continued.  Finally,  steadying  his  hand  securely, 
— for  surely  his  aim  must  have  been  coi^fused  by  the  tremors  of  his 
heart, — he  fired  once  more. 

While  he  still  watched  keenly  for  the  ^fiect,  the  Yellow  Snake 
suddenly  swelled  to  its  utmost  bulk,  moved  rapidly  down  the  smooth 
rock,  and  shot  off  like  lightning  into  the  boiling  flood.  No  mortal 
creature  could  survive  such  a  tem^ierature,  and  yet — the  ancient  tradi- 
tion was  on  record. 

He  hurried  down  from  his  post,  sought  a  new  coigne  of  vantage,  and 
saw  the  appearance  recommence.  Again  the  yellow  head  peeping  forth, 
again  the  sinuous  body,  again  the  thickening  and  broadening.  Had 
it  crept  back  miraculously  through  some  crevice  from  the  spring,  or 
was  this  yet  another  Yellow  Snake,  and  was  a  whole  family  of  mem 
about  to  pass  before  his  eyes?  A^n  it  darted  along  the  rock  and 
took  its  wild  plunge.  This  time  it  seemed  to  burst  into  a  hundred 
scintillations  as  it  touched  the  surface  of  the  spring. 

In  feverish  haste,  the  bold  explorer  laid  hold  upon  anything  at 
command  to  make  a  temporary  foot-way.  Some  small  cedars,  of  a 
tough  variety  flourishing  even  there,  made  a  principal  resource.  Con- 
structing with  his  blanket  and  some  twigs  a  sort  of  buckler  against  the 
heat,  he  passed  over  to  the  flat  rock.    He  fired  at  a  new  materialization 
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of  the  form  even  as  he  went.  This  time  it  was  surely  hit,  for  some 
bright  splashes  flew  into  the  air,  as  if  its  very  life-blood  too  were 
shining  yellow. 

It  was  not  a  spot  where  one  could  stay  long,  but  fortunately  no  long 
stay  was  needed.  He  found  splashes  of  a  yellow  metal  on  the  rock, 
and  picked  up  his  flattened  bullets  thickly  encrusted  with  the  same* 
Returning,  confused  by  the  wreaths  of  steam  circling  round  him,  his 
foot  slipped,  and  it  was  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  his  toils  had  not 
ended  then  and  there. 

But  he  bore  away  the  peculiar  yellow  flakes  for  examination.  He 
established  himself  in  a  place  of  safety  by  the  cool  brook,  and  proceeded 
to  test  them  with  add,  by  trial  of  their  weight,  and  oUier  convincing 
means  known  to  the  assayer.     What  did  he  find  ?    Ah,  what  indeed  ? 

The  splashes  of  metal  scattered  over  the  rock  by  his  fire,  and 
encompassmg  his  bullets,  were  pure  gold.  The  Yellow  Snake  was  but 
a  molten  stream  of  the  purest  gold. 

"  Merciful  heaven  be  thanked  I"  he  cried,  in  unutterable  gratitude,  as 
this  discovery  with  all  its  fiir-reaching  consequences  was  borne  in  upon 
him. 

Yes,  it  was  true ;  subsequent  investigation  only  served  to  confirm  it. 
A  thin  stream  was  forced  up  by  tremendous  pressure  fix)m  the  inmost 
depths  of  the  earth.  The  conditions  of  a  gigantic  crucible  were  present ; 
some  fierce  volcanic  heat,  perhaps,  had  come  in  contact  with  veins  of 
the  precious  ore,  tried  out  their  contents,  and  formed  a  hidden  reservoir. 
And  the  peculiar  movement  that  had  been  observed  was,  no  doubt^ 
nothing  more  than  the  slow  accumulation  of  the  issue  till  it  should  have 
attained  body  enough  to  overcome  the  inequalities  of  the  rock  and 
make  the  plunge  by  its  own  momentum. 

Pablo  had  heard  the  shots,  and  now  called  out  from  a  distance  in 
alarm.  Walter  shouted  back  to  him  reassuringly,  more  afraid  to  have 
him  come  near  than  he  had  before  been  annoyed  at  his  lack  of 
co-operation.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  speed  well  in  the  aflair  alone^ 
and  so  went  and  summoned  Pablo  to  his  assistance  after  all. 

**  There  is  some  sulphur  deposit  here,  of  curious  scientific  interest,** 
he  said,  "  and  I  want  you  to  strengthen  the  foot-way  I  have  made  to 
yonder  slippery  rock  to  get  access  to  it.*' 

Pablo  worked  at  this  task  with  averted  eyes,  crossing  himself 
fi^uently^and  hardly  even  once  looking  at  the  place.  Finally  he 
refused  to  do  more,  and  Walter  kCT)t  him  at  it  by  presenting  a  pistol  at 
his  head,  a  harsh  measure  no  doubt,  but  one  somewhat  excused  by  the 
circumstances.  The  man  was  of  a  sullen,  revengeful  nature,  and  con- 
ceived from  this  a  malevolent  hatred  that  was  to  have  deep  and  long- 
enduring  consequences.  He  was  next  made  to  fetch  a  quantity  of 
thick,  adhesive  clay,  of  which  a  large  supply  existed  at  no  great  distance, 
and  after  that  a  capacious  maguey  satchel  and  some  other  things  from 
among  the  baggage.  Then  he  was  effectually  got  rid  of  for  a  while  on 
pretext  of  bringing  up  part  of  the  provisions  from  the  point  where  they 
nad  entered  the  cafion. 

Don  Walter,  as  if  acting  upon  keen  mechanical  intuitions,  crossed 
again  to  the  flat  rock,  exposmg  nimself  to  danger  in  a  daring  way,  and 
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laid  a  rougli  line  of  stones  and  filled  in  their  interstioes  rudely  with 
day,  smoouiin^  this  afterwards  from  a  distance  with  a  long  pole.  He 
thos  established  both  a  dam  which  would  check  the  metal  in  its  flow  to 
the  spring,  and  a  sort  of  conduit  to  lead  it  in  a  new  direction.  Then 
at  the  hither  side  of  the  rock,  where  the  conduit  ended,  he  fixed  the 
maguey  bag  in  a  crevice,  with  its  mouth  well  spread  open,  and  lined  the 
interior  ji^iui  a  heavy  coating  of  wet  clay. 

Soon  he  had  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  deposit 
fbUow  his  new  channel.  He  dragged  out  the  bag,  to  which  he  had 
attached  a  stout  rope,  plunged  it  into  the  cool  water,  and  tried  ite  con- 
tents. The  result  was  of  the  same  amazing  character  as  before :  the 
whole  was  of  pure  gold. 

Pablo  returned,  and  was  sent  off  again  on  some  new  pretext  Don 
Walter  worked  witii  tremendous  diligence  at  making  a  long,  low  trough 
of  stones  and  day,  capable  of  holding  a  large  quantity  of  the  deposit, 
and  weir  hidden  from  sight.  He  also  cast  fragments  loosely  about  the 
platform,  to  give  a  more  natural  look,  in  case  any  other — **  which  a 
righteous  heaven  forbid  I'^  he  murmured — should  come  to  look  upon  it 
during  his  absence. 

He  with  his  servant  crept  for  lodging,  that  night,  into  one  of  the 
hut-like  protuberances  mentioned.  He  went  back  for  a  last  look  next 
morning,  then  set  out  on  his  return  home. 

On  the  upward  climb  he  met  with  an  accident  which  caused  him  a 
slight  lameness.  The  gossips  above,  who  knew  them  for  the  men  who 
had  ventured  into  the  cafion,  shook  their  heads  sagely  over  it  as  con- 
firming the  traditions  of  bad  luck.    . 

"  Yes,  it's  an  exhausting,  thankless  journey,''  said  Don  Walter,  by 
no  means  desirous  to  dispute  the  impression.  ^'  I  would  never  advise 
anybody  else  to  take  it,  with  so  little  to  repay  the  trouble.'' 

Pablo,  for  his  part,  had  no  more  informing  report  to  offer.  At  the 
first  opportunity,  too,  he  left  his  master  entirdy  and  sought  service  else- 
where, at  whidi  Don  Walter,  with  certain  new  projects  revolving  in  his 
head,  was  not  at  all  displeased. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  MOMBNTOUS  TAIiK  IK  THB  STATELY  6ABDENB. 

Amy  had  gone  to  the  town  with  Dofia  Beatriz  to  see  the  convent  to 
whidi  the  latter  had  once  belonged,  and  whither  the  three  nuns  liked 
to  go  sometimes  and  pray. 

The  quaint,  spacious  establishment,  uniting,  like  many  others  of  its 
dass,  peculiarities  derived  fix)m  the  Moors  with  a  florid  Benaissance 
architecture,  had  been  occupied  by  turns  as  a  warehouse  and  barracks^ 
and  the  main  tower  of  its  church  was  cracked  by  an  earthquake. 

In  the  cloister  garden,  for  the  most  part  overgrown,  disorderly,  and 
even  squalid,  a  small  spot  was  cleared,  where  a  stone  seat  was  placed. 
This  was  before  a  wall  on  which,  by  some  good  fortune,  two  or  three 
fragments  of  what  had  once  been  extensive  iSescos  still  remained.  The 
plastered  wall  showed  traces  of  target-practice^  or  perhaps  the  ftisillade 
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of  a  si^.     Some  pious  hand  had  lately  put  fresh  camatious  and  roBes 
in  the  pits  left  by  tne  balls  that  had  pierced  a  figure  of  Christ. 

"  Don  Walter  did  this/'  said  Dolla  Beatriz,  indicating  the  improve- 
ments. 

"  How,  Don  Walter?    Is  he,  then,  of  a  religious  turn  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary ;  or  rather,  like  his  father,  he  has  the  religion  of 
the  Americans,  whidi  is  different  from  ours.  He  has  even  given  me 
some  books  to  prove  that  mine  is  false.'' 

"  But  I  do  not  understand  why  he  takes  such  pains  here.'' 

"  It  was  for  our  pleasure.  I  think  he  had  heard — we  had  said  some- 
thing about  it  to  the  Sefioritas  Arroyo.  H6  has  a  bold  heart  as  well  as 
a  kind  one :  he  is  afraid  of  nothing.  We  should  not  have  dared  to  do 
it,  for  fear  of  offending  the  authorities." 

She  walked  away  to  a  little  distance,  where  there  was  a  very  thick 
tangle  of  shrubbery  near  some  old  tombs,  knelt  upon  a  slab  as  to  engage 
in  prayer,  yet  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  scan  the  vicinity  with  an  anxious 
and  furtive  eye.  Amy,  in  looking  at  her  and  the  desolation  around,  could 
not  but  think  of  the  fairy  l^nd  of  the  young  nun  who,  at  prayer  in  her 
garden,  paused  to  hear  a  bird  sing,  and,  on  turning,  found  everything 
about  her  decayed  and  a  hundred  years  gone  by. 

"  We  liked  it  here  because  these  pictures  are  the  only  ones  that  are 
preserved,"  said  Dofia  Beatriz,  returning,  "and  there  are  many  old 
associations  connected  with  this  place." 

It  might  have  been  noted  that  she  liked  to  dwell  upon  Don  Walter 
and  his  doings,  and  Amy,  now  that  he  had  been  gone  a  week,  was  glad 
enough  to  have  some  one  to  converse  with  on  this  subject.  The  recluse 
asked  with  interest,  too,  after  the  little  details  of  her  daily  life  at  the 
hacienda. 

''  I  live  so  much  in  the  mad  world  I  sometimes  fear  I  shall  acquire 
a  taste  for  it,"  she  said,  deprecatingly. 

"  And  why  should  you  not  ?  Why  should  you  not  be  of  it  ?  You 
are  too  young  and  attractive  to  bury  yourself  thus,  and  you  have  no 
permanent  vows  to  bind  you." 

"  That  is  what  Don  Walter,  too,  has  told  me :  he  says  I  ought  to 
go  back  to  my  family  and  marry,"  she  rejoined,  timidly. 

Amy  was  startled ;  for  the  first  time  she  reflected  upon  the  attrac- 
tion such  a  handsome  young  man  might  not  unnaturally  have  for  the 
demure  novice,  balancing  between  the  gravest  obligations  towards  an 
unreal  world  and  the  frivolities  of  life.  But  before  she  had  time  to  go 
fiir  in  this  direction  she  was  yet  more  startled  by  a  sudden  question : 

"  Will  you  marry  Don  Walter?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  we  are  only  good  companions,"  she  replied,  coloring  and 
embarrassed  to  the  point  of  hardly  knowing  what  answer  she  made. 

"  You  are  so  much  together,  and  you  are  so  beautiful." 

^'  Don  Walter  will  marry  when  it  seems  raod  to  him,  but  he  has 
need  of  much  money,  and  I  am  poor.  And,  besides,  it  is  rather  cus- 
tomary in  these  matters  to  wait  till  one  lias  been  asked,"  she  concluded, 
turning  it  off  laughing. 

The  Sister  appeared  naively  convinced  by  these  confused  dis- 
claimers. 
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'^ Is  it  truly  so,  oaptiyatiiig  as  70U  are?  Yoar  hair  is  like  so  many 
threads  of  span  gold^' 

**  No,  no ;  it  is  you  that  have  lovely  hair,  Dofia  Beatriz.  How 
heavy  and  fine  it  is  I  and  dark  hair  is  far  more  attractive." 

On  the  return  home,  just  at  the  point  where  the  trail  firom  the 
mountain  joined  the  road,  they  met  Walter  himself.  A  great,  glossy- 
leaved  amape-ti^  with  a  bench  of  brick  and  stone  around  Its  base, 
spread  its  ample  shade  there,  and  the  street  was  not  unlike  that  of  a 
New  England  village. 

Never  before  had  Amy  seen  Walter  so  joyously  animated,  so  full 
of  a  singular  fire,  though  fie  was  also  haggaid  and  wan,  and  a  tired, 
sullen-looking  mozo  rode  behind  him.    He  stopped  for  but  brief  parley. 

"  I  have  been  at  the  Barranca  of  Cimarron,"  he  said,  bending  down 
firom  his  saddle  towards  her  in  the  carriage,  and  not  at  once  discerning 
Beatrix,  who  was  beside  her. 

"  You  look  weary  and  careworn.'* 

^'  It  is  nothing.  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  I  want  your — ^I 
want — I  will  go  to  the  hacienda  to-morrow  to  explain." 

He  had  checked  himself  at  sight  of  Beatriz,  but  she  had  seen  already 
that  burning  ardor  in  his  glance,  that  fervid  meaning  in  his  whole  man- 
ner, which  could  have  but  one  interpretation. 

^'  He  thinks  much  of  you :  if  you  do  not  love  him,  be  my  friend, 
speak  to  him  of  me !"  she  exclaimea,  turning  fix)m  red  to  pale  in  nerving 
herself  to  a  desperate  effort  ^^  If  he  must  have  money,  I  can  make  him 
very  rich.  He  does  not  know  that.  Oh,  will  you  tell  him  ?  Can  I 
trust  you  with  so  wicked  a  confession  ?  I  dare  not  look  at  you.  Can 
I  hope  you  will  aid  me  in  this?" 

^^  It  does  not  become  a  woman  to  sue,"  replied  Amy,  with  not  a 
little  disdain. 

She  abated  her  involuntary  coldness,  however,  and  again  treated  the 
giver  of  this  impulsive  confidence  with  affection  before  their  parting. 
"  But  I  speak  in  your  own  interest,"  she  said.  "  If  it  is  to  be,  it  will 
be ;  heaven  orders  all  things  for  us  well." 

She  found  no  great  cause  for  surprise  in  what  she  had  heard ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  seemed  natural  enough ;  but  she  went  away  changed, 
embittered  somehow  towards  Walter,  herself,  and  all  the  world. 

Was  the  poor  little  recluse  insane  when  she  spoke  of  conferring 
treasures,  or  was  there  rather  some  ray  of  truth  in  the  surmises  of  the 
Jefe  Politico? 

When  Walter  came  to  see  her  he  hiTd  almost  the  same  ardor  as  on 
the  preceding  day,  but  an  element  of  misgiving  seemed  to  have  crept 
into  it  A  coldness,  too,  on  her  part  made  itsdf  felt  even  against  all 
his  impetuosity. 

^^  Is  there  not  some  other  who  better  deserves  this  confidence?"  she 
asked  him. 

^  I  do  not  quite  understand." 

^^  I  have  talked  of  late  with  Dofia  Beatriz.  She  tells  me  of  your 
fiiendship,  of  the  profound  influence  you  have  had  upon  her  life." 

^'  The  poor  little  thing  I  It  is  a  pity  to  see  her  waste  her  existence 
in  a  cloister,  still  more  in  a  mere  imitation  of  one,"  he  responded.  A 
Vol.  XLII.— a 
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certain  absixacted  air  appeared  even  in  this  reply,  and  he  seemed  about 
to  be  carried  along  by  the  overwhelming  engrossment  of  a  modi  more 
important  topic. 

"  It  appears  that  she  is  very  unhappy  on  your  account.  She  has 
even  askea  me  to  intercede  for  her.  Will  you  bear  witness  that  I  have 
done  so?*'  she  concluded,  almost  disdainfully. 

He  rooked  at  her  astonished,  and  rejoined, — 

"  I  have  exchanged  but  a  very  few  words  with  her  in  all  our  acquaint- 
ance. Whatever  influence  I  may  have  exerted  upon  her  is  apart  fix)m 
my  own  doine.  I  did  not  suppose  a  single  worldly  idea  had  ever  entered 
her  innocent  uttle  head." 

There  was  a  hearty  sincerity  in  this  that  carried  conviction  with  it. 

^^  Oh,  how  awkward  I  have  been  I"  said  Amy,  ashamed  of  her  girlish 
conduct,  and  alarmed  for  the  inferences  he  might  naturally  draw  from 
it  "  It  was  only  that  I  felt  a  little  hurt,  I  think,  At — at  not  having 
been  informed  of  such  an  affair,  if  it  were  so.  You  must  punish  me  by 
not  telling  me  what  you  had  in  mind  to  tell." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  have  come  expressly  to  offer  you  a  confidence 
I  would  not  intrust  to  any  other  human  being." 

"That  is  a  compliment  indeed.  How  shall  I  show  my  appre- 
ciation ?" 

"  I  have  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  ancient  mysteiy  and  super- 
stition :  I  have  seen  the  Yellow  Snake." 

" Is  it  such  an  extraordinary  secret?    It  really  exists,  then?" 

"  It  really  exists ;  and  it  is  as  different  from  what  you  may  imagine 
as  anything  can  possibly  be." 

"  I  trust  it  has  not  brought  you  the  traditional  ill  luck  ?" 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen ;  perhaps  it  depends  upon  you." 

"  Upon  me?    You  do  me  great  honor." 

"  It  was  your  suggestion  that  sent  me  there,  so  honor  to  whom  honor 
is  due.  I  have  scarcely  eaten  or  slept  since  I  saw  you  last,"  he  broke 
out,  in  great  excitement.     "  What  do  you  think  the  Yellow  Snake  is  ?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  Is  it  the  principal  feature  of  all  those  wonders, 
that  you  are  so  disturbed  over  it?" 

"  It  is  a  periodical  deposit  of  pure  molten  gold." 

"  This  from  you,  so  sceptical  of  all  treasure-stories !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  You  used  to  consider  them  mere  feiry-tales." 

"  It  is  true.  Oh,  do  not  doubt  it.  A  kinder  fate  seems  to  have 
smiled  upon  me.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  treasure  incalculable.  See  here  I" 
And  he  drew  forth  some  singular  fragments  of  yellow  metal. 

At  the  view  of  these,  some  of  his  own  excitement  was  communi- 
cated to  her.  She  gazed  upon  tixem  and  held  them  in  her  fair  hands 
with  fascinated  eyes.  Walter  Arroyo  b^n  an  account  of  all  that  had 
happened.  He  had  two  objects  in  view,  and  it  was  apparently  his  pur- 
pose to  interweave  them.  His  discovery  permitted  him  to  plan  for  a 
happiness  that  had  heretofore  been  hopelessly  beyond  his  reach. 

"I  had  never  before  been  consumed  by  so  desperate  a  thirst  for 
fortune,"  he  said.     "  Why  do  you  think  it  was?"  he  asked,  pointedly. 

All  indications  seemed  to  point  to  his  answering  that  it  was  for  her 
take ;  but  so  chinned  was  she  by  her  recent  conduct,  and  fearful  lest 
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he  should  think  her  forward,  that  she  canght  confosedly  at  every  pre- 
text for  diverting  the  conversation  fix>m  the  subjects  that  might  have 
offered  him  his  opportanity. 

"  C!ome,  let  ns  sit  down  by  the  spring/'  she  said.  "  Do  you  know, 
one  day  while  you  were  gone,  by  the  way,  the  basin  bubbled  and  surged 
in  a  way  it  had  never  been  known  to  do  before  ^^ 

"Did  it,  indeed?"  He  was  much  struck  by  the  statement,  and, 
on  verifying  dates  and  time  of  day,  it  appeared  that  the  disturbance 
coincided  with  the  time  of  his  troubling  the  great  travertine  basin. 

"  It  establishes  the  direct  connection  between  the  Barranca  and  the 
hacienda  I  have  often  fancied,''  said  Don  Walter.  "  This  is,  indeed, 
strange.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  some  way  of  turning  it  to  account 
in  the  work  of  getting  out  the  millions  that  may  at  last  render  it  possi- 
ble for  me  to  bax>me  a  humble  citizen  of  your  opulent  United  States." 

"  How  absurdly  you  choose  to  talk  of  your  own  country,  as  though 
everybody  there  were  rolling  in  fiibulous  wealth !" 

**  All  the  icomen  are  not,  at  any  rate,"  she  added,  impulsively. 

"For  example?" 

Her  remark  was  evidently  not  thrown  away  upon  uninterested  ears, 
and  they  drifted,  as  people  will  in  talk,  into  a  side-issue,  which  soon, 
however,  became  as  momentous  as  the  leadine  one. 

"  You  see  before  you,  without  going  any  further,  one  striking  exam- 

{Je.  You  may  have  thought,  from  seeing  me  here  with  people  who 
ive  in  such  splendor,  that  I  had  everythmg  on  an  equal  footing :  did 
you  not?" 

"  Perhaps  I  had  some  such  impression." 

"  You  were  wrong.  They  tell  me  we  were  once  in  rather  fine  cir- 
cumstances, but  that  was  before  my  time.  I  have  never  known  any- 
thing but  a  trying  sort  of  poverty.  I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  my- 
self; but,  then,  I  do  not  like  to  be  the  suUect  of  misconception,  either. 
Now  that  you  are  so  rich,  you  will  hardly  have  any  tolerance  for  so 
indigent  a  creature." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  said,  in  a  caressing  way  he  had. 

"  Our  property  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  been  universally 
respected,  and  he  appropriated  it  to  his  own  uses,  without  suspicion  being 
aroused  till  it  was  too  late." 

Her  companion  suddenly  grew  agitated  in  a  different  way,  and 
uttered  a  sort  of  exclamation. 

"  Oh,  we  were  not  the  only  ones  to  suffer,"  she  went  on,  taking  this 
for  indignation.  "  He  left  universal  wreck.  Banks,  corporations,  and 
private  fortunes  went  down  under  his  touch.  He  was  a  financial 
magnate  whom  everybody  trusted,  and  everybody  that  trusted  lost." 

"And  what  became  of  him?"  asked  Don  Walter,  as  with  difficult 
utterance.     "  What  did  he  do  with  the  money  ?" 

"He  fled  from  the  country,  or,  some  say,  committed  suicide.  It 
was  given  out  that  he  did  not  keep  much  for  himself,  but  lost  it  all  in 
his  speculations:  I  believe  that  is  the  usual  way.  Oh,  it  was  a  very 
great  afiair,  I  assure  you,  if  there's  any  comfort  in  that  Perhaps  you 
may  have  heard  of  it  even  here.  I  sometimes  see  references  to  it  in  the 
newspapers  still  as  ^  The  Great  Ridgefield  De&lcation.' " 
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^^Good  God!  no,  not  thatr 

"What  is  the  matter  r 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  prhaps  I  have  not  heard  all  that  you  have  been 
saying.  My  brain  is  m  a  whirl  with  this  new  discovery.  They  say 
men  often  go  mad  in  such  events  as  this.  Do  not  let  me  go  mad !  I 
have  come  to  you  for  aid.'' 

"  Tell  me  what  I  can  do,"  she  demanded,  alarmed  at  his  gloomy 
change  of  manner,  and  desiring  to  soothe  him.  He  moved  about  really 
in  quite  a  mad  way. 

'^  Where  a  man's  treasure  is,  there  his  heart  is  also,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  always  thinking  the  supply  may  give  out.  I  do  not  know  why 
that  did  not  occur  to  me  at  nret." 

'^  Oh,  I  hope  not,  I  hope  not.     Let  us  not  think  it  can." 

"  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  arranee  the  best  course  for  securing  this 
treasure,  such  as  it  may  prove  to  be.'' 

"  What  will  you  do?"  The  rdle  of  Amy,  with  her  small  experi- 
ence, was  evidently  to  be  hardly  more  than  a  listener  in  the  discussion. 

"  There  are  three  plans.  The  first  is  to  acquire  title  to  the  place, 
and  r^ularly  work  it  as  a  mine.  It  would  not  oe  safe,  under  our  va- 
rious mstracted  governments,  to  do  this.  The  second  is  to  associate  a 
number  of  influential  people  in  the  enterprise,  pledge  them  to  secrecy, 
and  under  their  protection  secure  as  much  of  the  valuable  deposit  as 
possible.  But,  naturally,  I  do  not  wish  to  share  it;  and  so  nervous 
and  distrustful  of  human  nature  have  I  become  that  I  cannot  think  of 
even  a  single  person  whom  I  would  want  to  help  me  in  the  matter." 

"  Not  even  your  friend  Perez,  whom  you  esteem  so  highly  ?  Surely 
here  is  a  case  where  his  peculiar  characteristics  ought  to  mid  exactly  the 
right  field." 

"  I  do  not  admit  that  I  believe  anything  bad  of  him,  but  I  have 
not  quite  got  up  the  necessary  confidence  even  in  his  case.  Captain 
Perez  is  my  peculiar  property,  you  see :  I  allow  no  one  either  to  defend 
or  abuse  him  without  contradiction." 

"And  your  third  plan  is ?" 

"  To  go  alone  into  the  Barranca  and  collect  the  deposit,  and  conv^ 
it  out  piecemeal  as  best  I  can.  It  is  the  one  upon  which  I  had  deter- 
mined in  my  own  mind.  My  irr^ular  way  of  life  will  give  me  a  cer- 
tain advantage  in  passing  back  and  forth  without  suspicion." 

"  But  if  you  are  discovered  ?" 

"  It  is  one  of  the  chances  of  war.  I  trust  I  can  easily  hide  the 
source  of  the  treasure,  and  I  will  account  for  my  own  presence  there 
by  pretending  to  search  for  peculiar  chemical  deposits  or  fertilizers  for 
my  haciendita." 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  have  been  thinking  of  from  the  first,"  said 
Amy.  "  If  this  supply  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  as  the  exist- 
ence of  the  tradition  would  indicate,  there  must  be  somewhere  an  im- 
mense accumulation  of  the  deport,  in  comparison  with  which  the  present 
product  is  a  mere  nothing." 

"All  that  must  come  later.  Yes,  that  is  something  that  at  once 
occurs  to  mind.  But  the  quantity  that  falls  into  the  stream  at  present 
seems  to  disappear_in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  no  doubt  nas  all 
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he&ffe  it  To  readi  audi  an  aooamulation  would  be  like  moving  monn- 
tains  or  disnipting  the  very  Barranca  itself.  It  could  not  be  done 
secretly^  and  it  is  ^jond  the  strength  of  a  single  person/^ 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  see  well  it  is/' 

"  Besides,  the  problem  is  whether  it  has  flowed  continuously,  or 
only  made  a  rare  appearance  from  time  to  time.  My  heart  is  in  my 
mouth  when  I  reflect  that  the  latter  is  most  probable,  and  that  it  may 
stop  at  any  moment.'^ 

'*  How  do  you  account  now  for  the  tradition  of  bad  luck  attached 
to  it,  when  it  really  is  so  lucky  a  thing?'' 

*'  Only  by  supposing  it  was  the  interest  of  some  one  to  conceal  it, 
and  the  superstition  has  been  kept  up  by  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  a 
race  that  has  changed  very  little  even  in  a  couple  of  hundred  years.  It 
was  in  eoclesiastical  hands,  and  connected  no  doubt  with  the  worship  of 
the  idols  in  the  caves  above,  and  the  and^t  priests  thought  it  wise  to 
keep  so  good  a  thing  to  themselves." 

Was  it  uneasiness  arising  from  the  cause  indicated  that  had  thrown 
him  into  the  deep  depression  by  which  his  elation  seemed  succeeded  ? 
Amy  asked  herself.  She  marvelled  silently  at  the  change  that  had 
come  over  him.  He  had  been  tender  and  lover-like;  he  had  even 
taken  her  hand,  and  she  could  hardly  find  it  in  her  heart  to  withdraw 
it,  lingeringly,  there  had  been  somediing  so  benumbing  and  dreamy 
in  the  contact. 

"  When  I  made  my  good  luck  dependent  upon  you,"  he  said,  as  if 
feeling  that  explanation  was  demanded,  '^  I  meant  I  needed  some  one 
to  unburden  mysdf  to,  some  one  who  should  know  of  my  whereabouts. 
In  you  alone  I  am  not  afraid  to  confide.  You  are  good,  true,  wise,  and 
capable  of  keeping  counsel.  I  felt  that  with  you  to  aid,  I  should  be 
fortunate  indeed." 

"No,  no,"  his  hearer  protested;  "I  am  firivolous  and  shallow.- 
You  are  mistaken :  I  have  none  of  those  fine  qualities." 

Walter  Arroyo  smiled  sadly,  and,  with  this,  went  away  from  the 
Eden  that  had  seemed  so  near  realization,  to  carry  his  new  plan  into 
^ect 
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He  began  at  once  a  series  of  furtive  excursions  to  the  Barranca, 
finding  many  different  ways  of  getting  there.  At  one  time  he  would 
go  by. way  of  Campo  Florido,  as  if  setting  out  simply  for  Once  Vivo; 
again  he  started  up  from  the  other  side  of  Las  Delicias,  and  succeeded 
in  picking  a  path  over  the  almost  insuperable  lava-beds ;  and  sometimes 
he  would  fetch  a  compass  evai  as  fiur  away  as  Bio  Frio,  a  large  town  in 
another  district,  where  he  pretended  to  sell  some  of  his  horses  or  mules. 
From  Rio  Frio  he  got  access  to  the  gorge  by  way  of  Lake  Jornada,  a 
body  of  water  some  fifteen  miles  in  its  long^  dimension.  There  was 
a  settlement  at  its  lower  end,  with  a  rude  glass-fitctory.  The  end  near 
the  Baminca  was  entirely  desolate,  frequented  only  by  a  few  lonely 
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alkaU-^erers,  who  coUectod  the  alkali  to  be  sold  to  the  glass-fiictory 
aioresaid. 

In  this  new  way  of  life  he  had  to  shun  Pei*ez  as  well  as  others,  so 
that  at  last  the  worthy  captain  was  piqued  at  the  rebuffs  he  m^  with. 

"  The  fact  is/'  said  Walter,  "  mv  guardians  are  a  little  dissatisfied 
with  our  friendship.  You  know  now  it  is:  we  have  spoken  of  it 
before.  Women  will  get  whims  into  their  heads.  Let  each  go  his 
way  separately  a  little  while.  The  notion  will  not  last  long,  and  it 
will  be  all  for  the  better  for  us  when  it  is  over.*' 

The  same  circumspection  was  used  by  Walter  in  disposing  of  the 
product  he  collected  in  his  watchings.  A  part  of  the  metal  he  con- 
cealed in  the  gorge  itself,  part  of  it  became  a  growing  hoard  at  Cmoe 
Vivo,  and  another  part  still,  at  his  home  with  uie  unsuspecting  Arroyo 
ladies ;  and,  finally,  one  more  repository  was  established  at  a  lonely  spot 
on  the  alkali-whitened  shores  of  Lake  Jornada. 

During  this  time  no  words  of  more  than  merely  firiendly  import 
passed  between  the  pair  who  should  have  been  lovers.  Walter  did  not 
return  to  that  mood  the  meaning  of  which  had  seemed  hardly  equivocaL 

"Ah,  well,"  reflected  Amy,  "  I  am  the  sole  confidante  of  his  secret. 
I  am  his  copartner  in  so  great  and  hazardous  an  enterprise.  Ought  not 
that  to  be  enough  for  the  present?  When  this  is  over,  who  can  there 
be  to  whom  he  will  owe  more  gratitude  than  to  myself?  When  it  is 
all  over,  who  knows?    Perhaps — perhaps." 

It  was  agreed  between  them  that  wnenever  Walter  was  absent  he 
should  every  day  at  a  certain  hour  trouble  the  waters  of  the  travertine 
basin,  that  the  effect  might  appear  in  the  spring  at  Las  Delicias.  The 
actual  existence  of  such  a  connection  had  been  established  by  sufficient 
trials,  and  Amy  went  as  often  as  possible — she  could  not  do  so  quite 
without  fail — to  see  her  basin  thus  strangely  surge  and  splash.  This 
singular  means  of  communication,  rude  as  it  was,  was  a  source  of  much 
reassurance  to  her.  By  it  she  could  at  least  tell  his  whereabouts,  assume 
that  he  was  well,  and  be  sure  he  thought  of  her.  "  Why,"  she  often 
sighed,  "  can  I  not  send  a  message  to  lum  also  ?" 

The  golden  flow,  according  to  the  best  estimates  to  be  made,  was 
producing  every  day  many  thousand  dollars,  but  neither  of  them  could 
realize  this  as  solid  and  tangible  value.  It  seemed  rather  some  game 
of  splendid  dreams  and  figures  purely  mythical  at  which  they  were 
playing. 

At  last  Walter  came  and  mooted  a  wholly  new  plan. 

"I  am  overpowered  with  uneasiness;  I  do  not  nave  one  moment's 
peace,"  he  said.  "  When  I  am  away  from  the  Barranca  I  am  con- 
stantly tortured  by  the  fear  that  the  flow  has  stopped,  that  somebody 
else  has  got  access  to  it,  that  I  am  not  doing  the  utmost  to  secure  it,  or 
that  I  have  been  or  shall  be  followed  in  going  in  or  out" 

It  was  but  too  evident  in  his  looks  how  mental  turmoil  and  bodily 
labor  were  wearing  him  out. 

"  The  last  time  I  went  up  by  El  Jasmin  I  met  our  Sefior  Jefe  Po- 
litico, with  two  evil-looking  alguasdls  of  office  behind  him.  That  coun- 
try is  all  in  his  district,  of  course,  and  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  be  there, 
and  he  is  probably  not  spying  after  my  movements^  bat  it  gives  me  a 
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nervoos  feeling  all  the  same.  I  must  end  this.  I  must  go  to  the 
Barranca,  and  stay  there  till  the  work  is  done.'^ 

'^  Alone  in  that  dismal  place  ?  It  would  be  too  dreadful  1  Suppose 
joa  should  be  sick  V^ 

"A  la  guerre  oomme  d  la  guerre  /''  he  responded  as  before :  '^  that  is 
one  of  the  least  considerations  when  tliere  are  so  many  more  important 
things  to  think  about  If  anything  should  happen  now  by  my  fault 
when  only  these  few  poor  thousands  have  been  realized, — a  mere  drop 
in  the  bucket  to  the  sum  I  must  have, — with  what  bitter  r^rets  I 
should  be  overcome !'' 

^^But  how  will  your  absence  be  accounted  for?  how  long  will  it 
be?  what  if  you  should  meet  with  any  accident?"  expostulate  Amy, 
in  pain,  a  thousand  obstacles  and  dangers  rising  before  her  fancy. 

"  I  most  appear  to  go  to  the  United  States  for  a  visit ;  that  will 
divert  attention  from  me  entirely,  and  I  may  then  do  as  I  please  in  my 
retreat.  But  letters  would  naturally  be  expected  from  me.  Will  you 
help  me  in  this  also,  or  have  I  exhausted  the  measure  of  your  aid?'^ 

"  You  have  not  yet  even  begun  to  draw  upon  it'' 

"  Suspicion  will  thus  be  allayed,  and  without  them  it  would  be  cer- 
tain to  arise,  to  say  nothing  of  its  bein^  a  civil  thing  to  do.  Let  us  say 
a  letter  once  in  three  weeks ;  that  will  answer  for  my  good  aunts.  I 
can  plead  being  extremely  busy,  you  know.  Other  people  will  hear  of 
me  through  the  postmaster.'' 

'^  You  speak  of  being  gone  for  so  lone  a  time  1"  exclaimed  Amy, 
dismayed  at  the  prospect  he  opened  before  her. 

^^  I  can  estimate  it  almost  exactly,  if  the  luck  holds  good,  allowing 
of  course  a  liberal  margin  for  contingencies.  I  have  never  given  you 
more  than  the  merest  inkling  of  a  burden  and  obligation  that  rests  upon 
me,  and  I  am  not  now  prepared — it  is  not  best — to  do  so.  But  of  this 
I  assure  you,  by  whatever  force  you  may  attach  to  a  solemn  assertion 
of  mine,  that  the  object  is  a  most  worthy  and  honorable  one.  It  is  one 
that  yon  may  well  feel  glad  and  even  proud  to  have  assisted." 

Amy  recollected  wim  sympathy  the  hint  he  had  once  let  fall  of  an 
adequate  cause  for  his  recklessness,  and  her  heart  smote  her  at  the  in- 
justice she  had  more  than  once  done  him  in  thinking  him  possessed  of 
mercenary  greed. 

'*  The  sum  is  a  great  one,"  he  continued,  ^^  but  till  the  last  cent  of 
it  is  realized  I  must  hold  it  as  a  sacred  trust :  before  heaven  I  I  seek 
no  advantage  of  my  own." 

He  named  it 

"  Millions  ?"  cried  Amy,  aghast ;  "  how  can  they  ever  be  realized  ?" 
Still,  in  her  heart  she  felt  reassured,  for  had  he  not  on  a  former  occasion 
demanded  the  entire  contents  of  the  heart  of  the  earth? 

"  There  are  two  things  to  be  done,"  said  Walter.  "  In  the  first 
place,  will  you  give  me  a  few  points  about  New  York, — the  hotel  at 
which  I  may  be  supposed  to  stop,  for  instance,  and  the  theatres,  palaces, 
noble  monuments,  and  galleries  of  pictures  and  sculpture  I  may  see? — 
80  that  I  can  write  as  if  I  were  ac£aally  there." 

'^  Alas  I  our  poor  noble  monuments  and  galleries  of  sculpture! 
However,  I  will  put  our  best  foot  foremost" 
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^*  In  the  second  place,  will  you  be  capable  of  so  much  duplicity  as 
to  find  some  one  in  New  York  to  receive  the  letters  and  remail  them 
from  there?' 

"  It  is  in  a  good  cause,  and  I  undertake  it." 

She  sent  one,  in  fact,  to  her  friend  Miss  Winchester,  another  to  her 
family,  and  another  again  to  Miss  Winchester,  explaining  it  in  each 
instance  as  a  joke,  the  key  to  which  they  should  have  later. 

The  composition  of  the  first  letter  was  entered  upon  at  once,  and  so 
much  amusement  was  caused  by  mistakes  arising  out  of  Walter's  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  things  in  the  United  States  that  a  humorous  light 
was  cast,  for  the  time  being,  over  the  sadness  of  parting.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  Amy  should  prepare  for  him  after  each  letter  a  few  particu- 
lars, to  give  a  sort  of  contemporaneousness  to  the  next,  and  he  was  to 
endeavor  to  steal  out,  in  disguise,  once  a  month,  to  get  these  notes, 
and  leave  his  letter  and  also  one  with  some  account  of  his  own  doings. 

"  Where  shall  we  put  the  letters?"  asked  Amy. 

"  You  know  the  cross  set  up  at  the  spot  where  the  English  governess 
was  killed  by  lightning :  that  is  an  excellent  place.  A  natural,  easy 
path  goes  by  it,  and  there  is  a  short  cut  across  the  fields  to  Campo  Flo- 
rido.  You  can  easily  make  an  excuse  for  going  there.  A  number  of 
earthen  pitchers  are  hung  to  the  cross  by  leathern  thongs,  and  it  is 
always  in  order  to  fill  them  with  flowers.  The  letters  must  be  put  in 
one  of  these  and  well  covered  with  leaves." 

Don  Walter  had  already  sounded  his  guardians  on  the  subject  of  a 
voyage  to  the  United  States,  and  when  he  finally  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  go  they  were  not  too  much  astonished.  They  thought  it 
might  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  him  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  world : 

Grhaps  he  would  settle  down  more  contentedly  at  home  on  his  return, 
e  had  no  desire  to  hunt  up  his  relations  in  New  York,  but  he  made 
this  an  occasion  for  finding  out  as  much  as  possible  about  them.  The 
Sefioritas  Arroyo,  in  fact,  knew  but  little.  They  were  distantly  re- 
lated to  his  mother,  and  it  was  through  this  fact  that  their  adopting 
him  had  come  about ;  but  his  mother  was  dead  before  his  father  had 
brought  him  to  Mexico,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  was  befogged  and  loet 
in  the  non-intercourse  the  odium  of  disgrace  had  occasioned. 

The  kind  spinsters  made  a  pleasant  reunion  for  him  at  their  house 
to  bid  him  God-speed.  He  was  of  so  essentially  frank  a  nature  that  he 
could  with  diflSculty  carry  ofi^  the  imposition.  Amy  was  there,  and  at 
the  moment  of  farewell  his  eyes  gazed  long  and  lingeringly  into  hers, 
while  her  own  were  veiled  and  swimming  with  tears. 

"  If  you  do  not  come  back,"  she  suggested. 

"  Yes,  the  worst  side  also  ought  to  be  thought  of,  it  is  true.  Why, 
then — ^then  go  to  Perez  and  tell  him  about  it.  But  that  is  to  be  only 
a  last  resort ;  give  plenty  of  time." 

Then  he  set  out  on  horseback,  by  a  long  ioumey,  to  take  the  rail- 
way for  Vera  Cruz.  It  was  his  plan,  he  said,  to  visit  some  n^lected 
business  correspondents  on  the  way.  He  meant  to  dispose  of  his  horse 
at  Puebla  to  pay  part  of  the  expense  of  his  voyage. 

Some  of  his  young  acquaintances  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way 
on  his  road  in  lively  fashion.    After  leaving  them,  he  went  on  with  a 
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mngle  servant,  who  carried  his  baggage.  On  the  second  day  he  insisted 
that  the  horse  this  mozo  rode  was  lame  and  looked  badly. 

^^  I  would  not  for  anything  that  so  good  an  animal  should  be  per- 
manently disabled/'  he  said.  "  Give  me  here  the  baggage  on  my  own 
horse," — ^he  had  purposely  made  it  very  light, — "  and  you  go  back :  I 
shall  eet  on  perfectly  well  by  myself.'' 

The  man  hesitated  in  surprise,  but  the  order  was  peremptory,  and  he 
went  back.  When  the  Sefioritas  Arroyo  heard  of  it  they  said,  "  It  is 
exactly  like  his  warm  heart,  considerate  both  of  beast  and  man.'' 

As  soon  as  the  servant  had  disappeared  up  the  road,  Don  Walter 
plunged  into  the  woods.  There  was  no  one  in  sight  in  either  direction 
to  observe  this  unusual  proceeding.  Within  an  hour  afterwards  he  re- 
appeared as  a  peoUj  of  the  usual  copper-colored  skin  and  in  the  cotton 
shirt  and  drawers  of  the  class.  He  emerged  from  the  woods  near  the 
same  spot  and  took  the  road  back  towaras  Cuemavaca.  The  animal 
he  rode  was  also  considerably  changed  in  appearance,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  a  victim  of  wanton  n^lect 

He  passed  the  night  at  the  same  me»m  with  his  own  servant,  who 
was  dallying  on  the  road.  He  set  out  much  earlier  in  the  morning  than 
the  latter.  When  he  reached  a  but-little-used  trail,  penetrating  his  own 
mountain-district,  he  struck  off  into  it.  A  wild  babbling  brook  ran 
down  the  same  course,  disputing  the  right  of  way.  When  he  had  gone 
a  certain  distance  he  dismounted,  took  off  the  more  necessary  articles, 
and  with  a  sad  but  resolved  air  led  his  horse  into  a  thicket.  The  poor 
animal  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  the  fate  that  was  impending.  He  trem- 
bled and  drew  back,  and  when  the  revolver  was  aimed  that,  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure,  should  have  put  an  aid  to  his  existence,  he  made  so 
resistless  a  bound  that  he  escaped  to  the  bed  of  the  brook.  Don  Walter 
scrambled  after  him  over  the  rough  stones,  but  pursuit  was  useless. 

"Go,  then,  in  heaven's  name.  I  am  glad  I  did  not  do  it,"  he 
breathed  aloud,  rejoicing  in  the  chanCe  that  had  stayed  his  hand  from  a 
-cruelty  so  repulsive,  even  with  all  the  danger  of  detection  involved. 

Then  he  shouldered  his  effects  in  a  bag,  peasant-fashion,  went  on 
on  foot,  and  disappeared.  Surely  his  acquaintance  would  have  thought 
this  an  extraordinary  way  in  which  to  start  for  the  United  States. 

Afl«r  Don  Walter  had  gone.  Amy  Colebrook  felt  fiu'  more  than  be- 
fore the  seriousness  of  her  position.  It  was  a  weighty  responsibility 
indeed  for  her,  an  inexperienced  little  American  girl,  to  be  down  there 
in  the  far-off  wilds  of  Mexico,  the  confidante  of  a  secret  of  life  and 
death  and  a  monstrous  treasure  with  all  its  &r-reaching  interests.  At 
times  it  seemed  too  formidable  to  bear,  and  she  had  to  struggle  not  to 
betray  her  preoccupation  to  those*  about  her.  Nor  was  it  of  one  sort 
only.  Looking  at  the  prospect  of  success  from  the  hopeful  stand-point, 
she  would  say, — 

"  When  he  is  very  rich  he  will  have  other  interests,  other  friends, 
and  then — ah  me  I" 

If  she  had  been  fond  of  him  before,  her  affection  took  a  far  greater 
int^isity  now  that  he  was  away,  engaged  in  his  arduous  struggle  with 
the  powers  of  nature  in  the  lonely  cafion.  She  often  dreamedof  him, 
fimcying  she  looked  down  upon  him  from  the  towering  walls  and  saw 
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him  there,  a  small,  san-soorched  and  storm-beateu  figure  amid  the  vast 
surroundiDgs. 

Sooo  a  startling  episode  happened.  Don  Walter's  horse  made  his  way 
back  to  the  haciendita,  and  was  recognized  there  by  an  old  servant  who 
staked  his  veracity  upon  it,  since  he  had  had  something  to  do  with  raising 
the  colt.  The  report  went  out  that  Don  Walter  had  been  murderea 
This  again — ^in  the  mountain-r^ion — was  laid  to  his  ill  luck  in  having 
seen  the  Yellow  Snake,  and  tended  to  keep  people  away  from  the  gorge 
more  than  ever.  The  mozo  who  had  accompanied  him  towards  PueUa 
was  put  under  arrest  The  Jefe  Politico,  who  personally  would  not 
have  greatly  mourned  the  loss  of  a  forward  young  man  given  to  laugh- 
ing at  him,  was  nevertheless  stirred  up  by  the  frequent  fidntin^fits  of 
the  Arroyo  ladies  to  do  something.  Captain  Perez  too  was  on  uie  war- 
path. Amy  was  full  of  consternation,  not  because  she  believed  Don 
Walter  had  come  to  harm,  but  lest  this  excitement  should  cause  his 
discovery. 

She  thought,  in  a  helpless  way,  of  appealing  to  Captain  Perez  to 
stop  the  hue  and  cry,  as  if  this  would  not  nave  been  equally  fatal. 

In  the  midst  of  it  came  a  letter  from  Walter,  apparently,  safely 
arrived  in  New  York.  The  old  servant  was  discredited :  the  Misses 
Arroyo  recovered  from  their  feinting-turns.  Amy  had  a  guilty  feeling 
when  they  told  her  about  Walter's  travels.  He  wrote  a  most  interest- 
ing letter,  they  said ;  he  described  Broadway,  Central  Park,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Briage  so  that  it  was  almost  like  being  there ;  but  the  excite- 
ment and  &tigue  of  exploring  a  foreign  country  were  great,  and  he  would 
not  have  time  to  write  often. 

At  the  appointed  time,  she  left  her  communication  for  Walter  as 
they  had  agreed.  She  watched,  and  found  it  soon  replaced  by  one  from 
him,  a  sort  of  journal  of  some  of  his  doings  in  the  Barranca.  What 
a  mysterious  feeling  it  gave  her  to  think  he  had  been  so  near  her  in 
disguise!  it  was  like  the  visitation  of  a  spirit  The  second  month 
he  did  not  come  at  all :  no  doubt  the  risk  was  too  great.  But  the 
troubling  of  the  spring  still  continued. 

Then  all  at  once,  aft;er  a  while,  the  spring  was  not  troubled.  A 
second  day  this  concerted  signal  was  lacking,  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth, 
a  sixth, — for  eight  days  the  waters  gave  no  sign  of  disturbance.  Amy 
was  in  an  agony  of  fear. 


CHAPTEB  Vin. 

IN  THE  BABRANCA  OF  CIICABBON. 

Don  Walteb  utilized  a  bright  night  of  the  tropics  for  his  final 
march  to  the  cafion.  A  radiant  moonlight  still  whitened  all  its  strange 
features  when,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  he  arrived  there. 

He  had  already  conveyed  thither  many  things  that  would  be  useful 
to  him,  and  his  first  care  was  to  make  something  like  a  permanent  home 
in  one  of  the  lava  huts  he  had  used  temporarily.  These  were  in  reality 
a  kind  of  rude  glass,  the  effect  of  imprisoned  steam  forcing  its  way 
through  the  vitreous  mass.    They  varied  in  size  from  a  bee-hive  to  a 
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eoUage.  Many  were  of  snow-white  pumioe,  and  thej  looked  like  tents, 
from  his  door-way. 

He  took  up  his  own  abode  in  an  inconspicuous,  mud-colored  one, 
near  the  place  where  the  treasure  flowed  forth,  yet  not  so  near  as  to 
establish  any  direct  connection  with  it.  It  needed  only  an  enlargem^it 
of  the  natural  opening  near  the  bottom,  and  the  cutting  out  of  a  port- 
hole-like window  or  two,  to  make  it  habitable.  He  spread  some  petaiea 
— ^mats  of  the  maguey  fibre — on  the  floor,  and  constructed  a  rude  table 
and  shelves  for  his  scientific  apparatus.  Then,  finding  it  gloomy,  as  he 
lay  on  his  camp-bed,  to  gaze  up  into  the  Cimmerian  darkness  in  the 
top  of  the  tall  cone,  he  made  an  opening  for  light  there  also,  and  later 
placed  a  ceiling,  which  divided  the  hut  into  two  stories.  Then  he 
fitted  rustic  gratings  to  his  door  and  windows,  to  keep  out  wild  birds, 
or  perchance  even  wild  beasts,  at  night 

He  had  a  natural  taste  for  the  ornamental,  with  all  his  masculine 
habits,  and  when  this  was  done  he  set  some  plants  in  his  window- 
openings,  so  that  there  was  a  certain  hardy  air  of  comfort  about  it. 
Just  as  the  edelweiss  is  found  in  Alpine  snows,  so  he  brought  back 
firom  his  explorations  small  flowers — symbols,  perhaps,  of  headstrong 
passion — that  throve  as  close  as  possible  to  the  burning  heats. 

But  he  did  not  complete  this  work  of  installing  himself  till  he  had 
put  the  signal  of  communication  with  Amy  upon  a  more  stable  footing. 

^^  It  had  been  my  habit,''  he  said  in  his  journal,  '^  to  throw  into  the 
basin  large  stones  and  pieces  of  stalagmite  broken  ofi^  around  its  own 
borders.  These  an^  it  and  thus  cause  a  disturbance  in  some  central 
chamber  that  finally  reaches  to  you.  But  the  ebullition  seemed  daily 
to  decrease,  and  I  feared  there  might  be  danger  of  chokiw  up  the  tube 
and  putting  an  end  to  it  alt(^dier.  So  I  cast  about  for  some  less 
hurtnil  means,  and  found  it  by  rigging  up  a  lon^  beam  rested  on  a 
fiilcrum,  and  with  another  short,  heavily-weighted  beam,  hung  on  like 
a  flail  at  one  end.''  The  sketch  he  drew  of  this  device  showed  it  not 
unlike  an  old-&shioned  well-sweep  of  rural  New  England.  ^^  I  can  let 
down  this  flail  end  into  the  water,  and  stir  up  a  more  or  less  furious 
protest  as  I  wish,  and  then  move  it  away  again,  to  await  the  next 
occasion." 

While  the  strange,  dumb  messages  were  going,  he  sat  on  the  steps 
of  the  travertine  terrace,  dreaming  of  her  to  whom  they  were  sent, — 
having  but  scant  leisure  for  dreaming  at  other  times.  He  thought  good 
to  occupy  a  hut  at  this  place  also  as  a  sort  of  spring-house.  Indeed, 
he  ultimately  removed  most  of  his  apparatus  here,  and  made  it  the 
head-quarters  for  his  analyses  of  the  abundant  material  found  in  his 
researches.  In  addition  to  the  other  pretexts  in  mind,  he  might  affect, 
in  case  of  discovery,  to  be  taking  baths  for  rheumatism,  or  to  be  a  rapt 
devotee  of  science.  They  would  set  him  down  for  a  visionary,  or  even 
a  lunatic,  but  this  would  only  the  better  withdraw  attention  from  the 
vital  interest  at  stake.. 

^'  When  other  needed  preliminaries  were  accomplished,"  he  wrote, 
^  I  had  to  inaugurate  extensive  improvements  in  my  way  of  gathering 
and  protecting  the  deposit  I  fellea  some  trees,  where  the  low^  margin 
of  the  forest  encroaaies  on  the  cafion,  slid  them  down,  and  drew  them 
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along  on  a  kind  of  sled.  My  idea  was  to  erect  an  efficient  barrier 
against  the  searching  beat  and  deleterious  fumes  from  the  boiling  stream, 
one  behind  which  I  might  have  secure  access  to  the  golden  spring.  I 
therefore  made  two  very  lar^  heavy  frames  of  wood.    I  nailed  crosfr- 

Eieces  upon  these,  and  smaller  pieces  again  crossing  the  first  Then  I 
ethougfat  me  what  material,  strong  enough  for  me  ordeal  it  would 
have  to  endure,  would  be  suitable  for  filling  the  interstices. 

'^  In  making  my  way  alone  a  ledge  at  me  top  of  the  lower  slope  of 
talus,  I  came  upon  a  strange  substance,  in  strata  white,  reddish,  or  green, 
embedded  amid  serpentine  rock  and  soapstone.  It  was  apparently  a 
mineral,  and  yet  it  was  soft,  even  silky,  to  the  touch,  and  elastic  and 
pliable  as  any  v^etable  fibres.  Surely  this  was  the  far-fiuned  asbestos, 
a  material  indestructible  even  by  the  fiercest  heat  or  flame.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  opportune  for  my  purpose.  I  conveyed  larse 
quantities  of  it  to  my  cabin,  prepared  the  fibres,  and  with  this  thoroughly 
interwove  the  lattice-work  of  my  frames,  which  were  then  ready  for 
use. 

'^  To  put  them  in  place  I  hoisted  them  with  a  small  derrick  to  the 
top  of  the  platform  that  had  been  my  first  look-out  point,  and  from 
there  let  them  carefiiUy  down.  I  secured  them  above  by  supports 
weighted  with  stones,  and  below  the  sharpened  feet  of  the  posts  were 
let  into  holes  by  d^rees  prepared  for  them  in  the  rock. 

'^  I  next  made  an  improved  course  for  the  flowine  metal,  the  first 
one  having  more  than  once  given  way  at  weak  pomts.  I  made  it 
longer,  too,  arranging  an  even  grade  for  it  across  a  considerable  yawning 
interval,  and  I  removed  the  receiving-trough  to  a  greater  distance. 
The  new  receiving-trough  was  larger  and  more  smoothly  finished 
within,  than  the  former,  and  I  was  even  capable  of  lavishing  a  little 
ornament  upon  it,  for  what  did  apparatus  so  closely  identified  with  the 
garnering  of  this  wondrous  treasure  not  deserve  ?  For  a  while  I  set 
up  a  small  wheel  in  the  cold  brook,  capable  of  sending  a  stream  into 
the  trough  to  quickly  chill  its  content^,  but  this  I  aft^wards  removed 
for  fear  of  detection.  Furthermore  I  scattered  rough  fitigments  of 
volcanic  slag  about  in  eyery  direction,  to  artftiUy  conceal,  as  I  hoped, 
all  traces  of  human  handiwork. 

'^  Nor  was  this  enough.  I  felt  it  necessary  to  form  around  all  the 
works  and  the  entire  place,  including  my  hut,  a  covert  of  heavy  stones 
resembling  those  in  the  central  cairn.  The  dread  of  discovery  is  never 
absent  frcmi  my  thoughts,  and,  if  discovered,  the  most  desperate  energy 
of  one  man  could  not  expect  to  avail  against  such  fierce  cupidity  as  must 
be  aroused  by  the  temptation  here  presented. 

"  *  It  is  true,*  I  say  to  myself,  *  that  the  spot  is  not  on  the  route  to 
anywhere,  it  is  utterly  desolate,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  coming  here, 
and  the  strongest  prejudice  exists  a^inst  it.  And,  yet,  other  men  may 
come  as  I  have  done ;  other  men  have  <x)me,  as  witness  the  supersti- 
tion, and  the  accurate  account  of  the  phenomenon  given  even  by  my 
guides.' 

"  I  brought  down  my  derrick,  set  it  up  a^n,  and  placed  with  it 
numerous  cyclopean  blocks,  resembling  those  of  the  central  cairn,  leaving 
a  winding,  irr^ular  path  among  them.     When  this  was  done,  I  thought 
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the  whole  too  formal^  and  spent  madi  time  in  giving  it  a  more  random 
effect  I  look  with  longing,  envious  eyes  on  all  the  tongues  of  flame 
and  strong  steam-jets  going  to  waste  here :  were  I  auite  free  from  con- 
strainty  how  I  would  make  these  natural  forces  work  for  me  !'^ 

These  passages  of  the  journal — against  the  bare  chance  of  their 
being  found  by  any  third  party — were  but  fragmentary  and  half  dis- 
guised under  tine  form  of  a  fairy-tale,  and  he  made  mention  of  no  defi- 
nite locality.  The  journal  was  intended  in  good  measure  for  the  eye 
of  Amy,  but  it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  just  when  any  particular 
portion  of  it  came  into  her  hands,  and  whether  it  was  early  or  very 
much  later  that  she  saw  even  those  here  quoted.  There  were  many 
important  circumstances  the  writer  could  not  set  down  in  his  account 
for  her  out  of  common  prudence,  and  others  that  he  would  not  out  of 
native  modesty.  Thus  his  journal  contained  but  little,  for  instance, 
concerning  his  own  painiul  labors,  which  were  often  really  herculean. 

His  various  tackles  were  woiully  inadequate,  compared  with  the 
tasks  he  imposed  upon  them.  He  quite  dismissed  the  ordinary  standard 
of  human  achievement,  and  performed  prodigies  of  strength  and  Archi- 
medes-like miracles  of  invention.  His  muscles,  always  powerful,  re- 
sponded grandly  to  the  tax  upon  them,  and  he  developed  new  powers 
unsuspected  in  himself.  Yet,  driven  on  by  his  fervid  zeal,  he  was 
always  dangerously  near  some  of  those  violent  strains  or  shocks  that 
would  have  put  an  end  to  all  and  crippled  him  for  life.  He  was  con- 
stantly, by  turns,  cold,  wet,  hungry,  scorched  by  excessive  heat^  or 
weighed  down  by  almost  unendurable  fatigue. 

"  The  earlier  Croesus,"  he  said,  "  offered  a  prize  for  the  discovery 
of  a  new  pleasure ;  I,  the  later  Croesus,  might  almost  offer  one  for  ex- 
onption  m)m  a  new  pain.^' 

Nevertheless,  he  by  no  means  complained,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
even  rejoiced  in  his  hardships.  They  seemed  to  give  him  a  more  valid 
title  to  the  treasure.  They  were  a  mere  nothing  compared  to  the  life- 
lone  drudgery  to  which  most  men  are  condemned,  not  only  to  amass 
wedth,  but  even  to  obtain  a  bare  subsistence.  The  slightness  of  his 
real  claim  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  nervoqs  dread  lest  all  should  be 
snatdied  from  him  even  at  the  last  moment. 

"  It  is  the  destiny  of  man  to  win  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,"  he  often  exclaimed,  "  and  woe  to  him  who  tries  to  escape  it !  I 
am  reaping  a  good  fortune  far  beyond  what  is  granted  to  the  ordinary 
lot  of  mortals,  and  I  ought  to  be  glad  of  any  small  semblance  of 
earning  it." 

Paths  were  traced  over  the  cinder-heaps  and  purple-black  emery- 
sand  by  his  frequent  goings  and  comings.  They  grew  as  familiar  to 
him  as  the  streets  of  Cuemavaca,  and  he  could  follow  them  as  well  by 
night  as  by  day.  It  seemed  to  him  he  had  been  there  a  very  long 
time ;  former  periods  of  existence  became  visionary,  the  world  of  men 
grew  small  in  contrast  with  this  world  of  elemental  forces.  He  had 
dedicated  himself  to  Vulcan ;  he  was  communing  directly  with  that 
mysterious  heart  of  the  earth  towards  which  his  fiuicy  had  been  so 
strongly  drawn.  He  felt  its  throbbing  pulse  in  earthquake-tremors ; 
he  heard  its  breathing  in  the  issuing  steam,  and  som^mes  a  mysterious 
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soand  like  a  faeaw  plaintive  sigh  came  forth  and  pervaded  all  the  place. 
He  might  have  thought,  as  the  simple  natives  say  of  Popocatepetl,  that 
wicked  chiefs  were  imprisoned  below  for  their  crimes,  and  their  groans 
and  murmurs  were  often  heard. 

At  night  he  had  around  him  lights  and  sounds  as  of  a  great  city, 
while  in  truth  there  was  only  unbroken  lonesomeness  on  every  hand. 
He  thought  upon  his  last  end  and  the  brevity  of  life,  as  one  could 
hardly  help  doing  amid  such  surroundings.  Still,  he  was  not  often 
gloomy.  He  was  full  of  aspiration  for  love,  power,  display,  for  all 
those  things  that  an  ardent  young  man  may  desire,  and  ror  which  his 
desire  seemed  now  to  stand  no  small  chance  of  gratification. 

"  My  apprehension,''  he  related,  among  other  things,  "  has  led  me 
to  take  a  lesson  out  of  the  book  of  nature,  and  imitate  certain  animals 
whose  safety  lies  in  being  of  the  same  color  as  the  objects  around  them. 
I  have  easily  reduced  my  clothing  to  the  general  dusty  hue  of  the  Rir- 
ranca,  and  thus  glide  about  very  little  distinguished  from  my  back- 
ground. There  is  steam  generally  floating  in  the  air,  and  this  is, 
perhaps,  an  efficient  protection  a^amst  being  seen  from  above;  but  I 
have  often  fancied  I  saw  troops  of  animals  and  men  peering  down  from 
there.'' 

It  was  vagaries  of  the  crags  and  fringing  bushes  for  the  most  part 
that  produced  these  illusions,  but  occasionally  he  may  have  been  right, 
for  some  of  the  lonely  charcoal-burners  who  inhabited  the  district  may 
have  stopped  a  moment  to  gaze  downward  in  passing  by.  However, 
there  was  never  any  indication  that  he  was  seen,  and  no  harm  came  to 
him  irom  this  source. 

He  had  a  quick  eye  for  natural  scenery,  and  did  not  soon  lose  his 
interest  in  the  striking  original  effects  offered  him  in  the  Barranca. 
From  his  hut  he  saw  the  sun  rise  and  set  like  a  flaming  b^con  on  the 
towering  clifis.  These  difls,  broken  into  a  thousand  rantastic  or  cas- 
tellated shapes,  were  at  some  places  sheer,  uncompromising,  terrible, 
leaving  no  rest  for  the  eye  as  it  scaled  their  heights  in  search  of  lodge- 
ment Elsewhere  they  showed  basaltic  columns,  some  tossed  at  random 
by  eccentric  force,  others  standing  upright,  and  many  broken  off  as  if 
for  pedestals  for  gigantic  statuary.  Small  lateral  cafions,  too,  opened 
from  the  difls, — curious  nooks,  of  sharp  fracture,  forever  hidden  from 
the  sun. 

If  Walter  found  any  beautiful  thing,  he  laid  it  aside  in  his  cabinet, 
hoping  some  day  it  might  delight  the  eyes  of  Amy.  He  put  away  for 
her  amygdaloids,  almond-shaped  crystals  formed  in  air-cavities  of  the 
lava,  specimens  of  scorise  and  pumice  filled  widi  crystalline  deposit,  and 
fossils  that  had  once  been  under  the  sea.  And  how  many  a  bulky  mass 
of  pudding-stone  he  broke  asunder  with  his  hammer  to  search  in  this 
promising  matrix  for  diamonds  1 

^'  Such  a  laboratory  affords  all  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of 
predous  stones,"  he  argued.  '^  The  diamond  is  only  carbon,  the  ame- 
thyst silica,  and  the  ruby  and  sapphire  alumina,  all  crystallized  slowly 
under  enormous  pressure.     Why  should  I  not  find  some  of  them?" 

Neverthdess,  his  efforts  in  this  direction  did  not  meet  with  success. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
PERUB  AND  AliABMS  IK  THE  BABBANCA. 

"  What  do  I  believe  is  the  origin  of  it  all  ?  What  theory  shall  I 
set  down?*^  the  journal  ran.  "Ah,  with  what  good  reason  I  now 
regret  the  lost  opportunities  of  my  school-days,  that  might  have  made 
me  a  thorough  master  of  such  an  exceptional  situation  as  this  I  I  know 
only  what  I  oould  not  help  knowing.  Is  there  a  central  ocean  of  heat  ? 
I  cannot  think  so.  In  that  case  my  refreshing  cold  spring  must  have 
been  as  hot  as  the  perfervid  one  alongside  of  it,  and  all  springs  alike 
m|ist  be  hot  The  tides  of  such  an  ocean,  if  it  existed,  would  soon 
rack  this  frail  crust  of  earth  to  pieces.  No,  no ;  the  heat  that  comes  to 
us  in  such  irr^ular  places  ana  d^rees  is  of  local  origin.  As  I  con- 
ceive it,  our  black  ana  solid  earth  is  a  mass  of  virgin  elements  to  most 
of  which  water  and  air  have  not  yet  got  access.  When  they  reach  any 
part  of  it,  it  slacks  like  lime,  and  a  heat  is  set  up  sufficient  to  melt  the 
nardest  rocks.  Or,  again,  different  chemical  elements  being  thrown 
together  by  movements  of  the  outer  crust  would  set  up  a  fierce  energy 
in  their  comUnation.  No  need  to  go  down  to  an  internal  ocean  K>r 
heat,  and  to  suppose  my  thin  stream  of  beneficent  treasure  comes  from 
there.  It  woula  have  cooled  and  solidified,  like  other  veins  of  metal^ 
long  since. 

"  The  rich  veins  that  miners  love,  the  wedge-shaped  ones,  increasing 
in  breadth  as  they  go  down^  are  formed  by  injection  from  below.  The 
metallic  stream  has  run  or  the  metallic  vapors  cooled  in  some  chance 
crevice  of  the  everlasting  rocks,  and  there  was  my  vem. 

'^  There  was  my  vein,  good  I  Now,  what  has  happened  to  make 
diis  my  crucible  and  bring  3ie  gold  up  to  me  in  molten  torm  ?  One  of 
three  things,  as  it  seems  to  me.  A  jet  of  gas  or  superheated  steam, 
like  a  blast  from  a  blow-pipe,  may  have  touched  the  vein ;  or  violent 
chemical  action  may  have  oroken  out  dose  to  it ;  or  what  if  one  of  the 
liauid  sheets  of  lava  that,  unable  to  reach  to  the  sur&ce,  force  them- 
selves bdiween  the  strata  sideways  for  long  distances,  and  are  hundi^eds 
of  years  in  cooling,  had  obtained  access  to  it?'^ 

So  he  went  on  with  his  speculations.  He  cut  thin  laminaB  of  the 
lavas,  and,  examining  them  under  his  microscope  by  transmitted  light, 
could  tell  the  depths  from  which  they  came.  The  great  caldron  of 
boiling  lava  he  had  named  La  OcUdera  seemed  a  veritable  mouth  of 
the  infernal  r^ons.  It  gave  out  an  almost  continuous  roar,  and  from 
time  to  time  shot  forth  fiery  bombs  with  showers  of  scintillating  drops^ 
and  fan-like  tails  of  beautiful  spun  glass,  as  fine  as  hair,  streaming 
behind  them.  With  microscope  and  spectroscope  he  found  diese  boml» 
fit)m  the  still  active  crater  made  of  native  sodium,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, and  potassium, — ^the  precise  materials  of  the  wandering  mete- 
orites that  fall  to  us  fix)m  tnAless  space.  He  found  the  heart  of  the 
earth  identical  in  composition  with  the  illimitable  stars.  The  result  of 
all  these  studies,  though  they  should  never  have  any  other,  was  to 
vastly  increase  his  reverence  for  the  sublimity  of  creation. 
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In  the  neighborhood  of  his  dwelling  he  had  found  a  series  of 
cavemSy  and  these  he  turned  to  use  as  reoeptacles  for  his  garnered 
treasure.  They  were  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  some  connecting  too 
among  themselves,  others  standing  singly.  They  were  formed,  like 
his  hut,  of  a  shell  of  lava  which  had  cooled,  while  an  inner  stream, 
still  fluid,  had  passed  on,  leaving  them  high  and  dry  above  it 

Every  day  Walter  collected  and  stored  away  its  own  accumulation 
and  instalment  How  slowly  the  amount  seemed  to  grow,  to  the  view 
of  his  ardent  impatience  1  The  normal  return  was  liberal,  and  even 
princely,  but  there  were  days  when  the  stream  did  not  flow  pure,  being 
mingled  with,  or  even  almost  wholly  composed  of,  a  lava  imitating  its 
color.  These  drawbacks,  which  seemed  to  follow  especially  some  of 
the  volcanic  tremblings  and  oscillations  in  the  valley,  reduced  the  ^- 
pected  average  of  value.  He  made  an  an'odray  or  crusher,  of  large 
revolving  stones,  to  break  up  the  bulky  pieces,  and  a  smelting  appa-' 
ratus,  to  reduce  the  portions  thus  alloyed  to  the  condition  of  the 
rest. 

His  caution  led  him  to  do  much  of  the  storage-work  at  night :  so 
&miliar  was  he  with  the  ^*ound  that  he  could  carry  it  on  then  almost 
as  well  as  by  daylight  The  fragments  of  rough  slag  along  the  way 
took  every  variety  of  eccentric  slmpe,  and  often  startled  him  at  first 
with  the  vivid  likeness  to  crouching  wild  beasts  or  human  figures  with 
weapons  in  their  hands,  but  no  real  peril  arose. 

One  night  he  returned  late  from  a  visit  to  his  caverns.  Jupiter 
was  shining  very  brightly  at  the  time,  and  he  was  looking  up  at  a 
nebulous  halo  about  me  brilliant  planet.  Suddenly  there  &ished  be- 
fore him  something  like  a  lantern  swinging  in  a  man's  hand.  It  came 
from  behind  a  ro<^  directly  into  the  path,  and  was  too  near  for  him 
now  to  retreat 

^'Who  goes  there?"  he  asked,  at  the  same  time  raising  his  se- 
volver. 

With  the  commingled  voices  of  the  valley  in  his  ears,  he  thought 
he  heard  murmured  words,  but  no  definite  answer  was  vouchsafed. 
The  light  approached  nearer,  so  near  that  its  gleam  fell  directly  upon 
him.  He  nred — once  I  twice  I  the  bullets  singing  to  their  mark  as  in 
a  vicious  way.  The  appearance  merely  lifted,  shot  up  into  the  air,  and 
exploded  with  a  bright  efiulgence  and  slight  crackling  sound.  It  was 
a  sort  of  will-o'-the-wisp  or  St  Elmo's  fire. 

After  this  such  vagrant  dancing  flames  were  not  infrequent :  they 
were  perhaps  connected  with  the  banning  of  some  new  period  in  the 
weather.  Walter  was  not  superstitious,  but  he  had  heard  many  old 
wives'  tales,  and  one  had  need  to  be  stout  of  heart  indeed,  for  if  goblin 
shapes  and  spectral  visions  ever  appeared  this  place  should  be  more 
favorable  to  them  than  most  others. 

The  time  came  round  for  him  to  convey  his  letters  to  Amy.  He 
prepared  the  missive  for  his  aunts,  using  in  it  the  points  she  had  ^ven 
him.  If  these  lacked  a  little  freshness,  they,  in  their  small  experience, 
would  never  detect  it  He  had  thought  he  would  employ  his  long 
periods  of  leisure  at  the  Barranca  in  writing  pages  upon  pages  to  Amy, 
laying  open  every  thought  before  her;  but  when  his  labors  were  over 
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he  dropped  half  dead  with  fatigue,  and  somehow  nothing  was  ready  for 
statement ;  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived.  She  reproached  him  afterwards 
for  the  la<i  of  fulness  in  his  intelligence,  saying, — 

"  You  might  just  as  well  have  been  in  New  York,  for  all  I  really 
know  of  you/* 

He  stole  out  in  di^ise,  made  his  trip  to  Las  Delicias,  and  returned 
almost  like  a  man  walking  in  his  sleep,  so  little  did  he  seem  now  to 
belong  in  tiie  upper  world,  and  so  engrossed  was  he  with  what  he  left 
behind.  He  could  hardly  have  told  it  was  not  a  dream,  except  for  one 
awakening  shock  of  alarm  he  had  in  coming  face  to  face  with  his  former 
servant  Pablo.  It  was  near  the  village  of  La  Madalena,  west  of  the 
hacienda,  in  the  morning,  and  the  eyes  of  this  stupid  man — who  was 
driving  some  young  stock  marked  with  the  brand  of  the  Jefe  Politico — 
opened  wider  and  wider  at  him  in  growing  recognition.  Don  Walter 
stumbled  and  fell  as  by  accident,  gave  one  of  the  cattle  a  sharp  thrust 
that  threw  the  troop  into  confusion,  and,  amid  the  dust  and  turmoil, 
slipped  into  a  cloister,  whence  the  sing-song  hum  of  urchins  reciting 
their  spelling-lesson  to  the  schoolmaster  was  heard,  and  so  out  on  the 
other  side,  and  escaped. 

The  account,  too,  he  had  from  Amy's  letter  of  the  hue  and  cry 
raised  about  his  horse  was  a  further  awakening  influence.  He  mar- 
velled at  the  danger  he  had  narrowly  escaped,  and  at  the  sweetness  and 
kindness  of  her  who  must  have  been  so  sorely  tried  for  him.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  was  that  the  risks  seemed  too  great,  and  he  missed 
entirely  the  next  date  set  for  his  venturing  forth. 

The  subsistence  problem  was  a  simple  one ;  his  fare  in  the  cafion 
was  even  more  than  iragal.  Yet  sometimes  a  youthful  stomach  would 
crave  a  sustenance  more  suited  to  maintain  the  vigor  of  the  body  in  the 
arduous  labors  in  which  it  was  engaged,  and  then  he  put  his  gun  on  his 
shoulder  and  went  along  the  lower  ledges  of  the  enclosing  walls.  Most 
wild  creatures  would  naturally  have  a  salutary  dread  of  the  place  and 

five  it  a  wide  berth ;  nevertheless,  some  game  was  to  be  had.  Once  he 
illed  a  deer,  of  which  there  were  plenty  in  the  forests  above.  He  had 
no  fear  about  the  reports  being  heard,  for  they  would  easily  be  confounded 
with  the  detonations  of  the  place  itself. 

One  eventful  day,  a  dread  that  had  long  haunted  him  at  last  came 
true.  To  him,  as  to  Eobinson  Crusoe,  there  appeared  a  man  within 
his  peculiar  domain.  It  was  on  the  return  from  one  of  his  hunting- 
trips  that  he  saw  this  stranger,  near  the  lava-basin.  The  man  had  at 
first  sight  the  miserable  aspect  of  one  of  the  poor  alkali-gatherers ;  but 
presently  Walter  found  in  him  a  familiar  look.  He  fancied  he  recog- 
nized  Kaufmann,  the  foreman  of  the  glass-works  at  the  lower  end  of 
Lake  Jornada,  a  workman  of  much  ability  in  his  line,  brought  over 
originally  from  famous  Murano. 

Walter  had  been  told  in  visits  paid  there  that  it  was  upon  the 
skill  of  Kaufmann  that  the  success  of  the  manufactory  chiefly  de- 
pended. 

"  What  is  he  doing  here  in  such  a  guise  ?''  murmured  Walter.    "  He 
has  the  air  rather  of  searching  for  some  outlet  than  of  making  discov- 
eries ;  yet  there  is  no  surprise  or  treachery  that  I  ought  not  to  be  pre- 
VoL.  XLII.— 4 
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pared  for ;  there  is  no  telling  what  he  may  stumble  upon  by  accident, 
if  not  by  design.  I  must  not  let  him  get  out  of  my  sight  for  a 
moment." 

He  stole  along  at  a  distance^  keeping  a  parallel  course  to  that  of  the 
visitor,  while  screening  himself  behind  intervening  obstacles. 

His  heart  throbbed  faster  and  fiister,  and  b^an  to  be  fairly  in  his 
mouth  as  the  invader  moved  on,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  arrange- 
ments— ^though,  to  be  sure,  expressly  made  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public— were  about  for  the  first  time  to  receive  inspection.  Listead 
of  keeping  straight  on,  however,  the  foreman,  whose  course  was  a  mean- 
dering one,  and  who  might  really  have  had  no  more  intention  in  entering 
the  valley  than  to  get  out  of  it,  bore  to  the  left. 

This  line,  converging  upon  that  furtively  pursued  by  Walter, 
crowded  the  latter  into  yet  more  secure  hiding.  Crawling  over  a  slope 
of  debris  between  two  parallel  rocks,  near  the  side-wall  of  the  gorge, 
his  eyes  still  cast  about  for  the  enemy,  he  did  not  at  once  perceive  an 
even  more  formidable  dan^r  that  awaited  him.  He  looked  up,  to  dis- 
cover a  large,  powerful  wild  beast,  reddish  brown,  with  white  throat, 
poised  before  him,  ready  to  spring. 

"  The  lion !  the  lion  1"  was  his  startled  exclamation  mentally.  His 
Acuities  were  all  but  paralyzed  for  a  moment  at  this  sudden  peril. 

He  had  recognized  the  formidable  animal  known  as  the  cougar,  the 
American  lion,  though  in  reality  it  is  more  like  a  panther  than  a  lion. 
But  even  in  the  midst  of  his  panic  he  could  not  help  recalling  a  ridicu- 
lous story  wont  to  be  told  by  a  boasting  friend  of  his,  of  how  he  had 
once  met  one  on  the  Cumbres,  near  Boca  del  Monte,  with  no  weapon 
but  an  umbrella  in  his  hand;  he  had  thrust  the  umbrella  down  its 
throat,  and,  thanks  to  this  distraction,  got  off  unharmed.  For  his  own 
part,  he  had  never  got  nearer  one  than  very  long  range,  though  he  had 
often  tried  to  do  so,  nor  had  he  seen  any  other  wild  adversary  since 
coming  to  the  valley  more  dangerous  than  an- occasional  red  wolf 
prowling  at  a  distance. 

His  stealthy,  unconscious  approach,  so  different  from  either  fear  or 
hostility,  had  perhaps  puzzled  the  animal :  it  may  have  r^arded  him 
with  an  element  of  cunosity.  It  stood  with  one  paw  raised  to  strike ; 
its  greenish  optics  gave  out  that  glint  of  elusive  expression  that  is  the 
essence  of  untamable  savagery,  and  the  lips  of  its  whiskered  visage  were 
drawn  back  from  its  savage  jaws. 

Walter,  by  nature  quick  in  action,  had  his  rifle  already  in  position 
and  a  finger  placed  on  the  trigger.  But  to  fire  would  be  to  betray  his 
whereabouts  to  the  stranger  and  his  secret  to  the  world :  better  any  risk 
than  that ;  he  must  not  shoot  till  it  was  imperatively  the  last  resort 
With  the  other  hand  he  slowly  drew  his  sharp  machete  from  his  belt. 
The  same  absence  of  shock  that  had  kept  the  animal  quiet  thus  far 
availed  him  in  this,  but  when  the  shining  blade  was  fairly  out  it  seemed 
to  act  as  a  challenge. 

Walter  felt  the  bound  as  of  a  heavy  body  made  of  whalebone  and 
steel,  felt  the  violent  collision  as  it  impinged  upon  his  weapon,  firmly 
set  like  a  bayonet  to  receive  a  charge,  felt  the  ground  give  way  benectth 
him  with  a  crackling  and  crunching  sound,  knew  he  was  ffllling  and 
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being  buriedy  and  finally  came  to  his  senses  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pit 
on  a  bed  of  snow. 

What  had  happened?  A  thin  roof-crust  had  broken  through^  and 
he  was  in  one  of  those  cavities  on  the  side  of  the  sunless  north,  over- 
hung by  the  tallest  of  the  brooding  cliffs,  where  the  snows  of  some  phe- 
nomenal season,  or  perhaps  even  of  some  past  geologic  epoch,  were  per- 
manently hidden  and  preserved.  The  city  of  Catania,  in  Sicily,  is 
thus  supplied  with  ice  preserved  under  the  lava-floods  of  ^tna. 

He  must  have  fallen  some  twenty  feet:  how  was  he  to  get  out? 
Jarred,  bruised,  and  benumbed  as  he  was,  there  at  first  seemed  no  way 
of  scaling  the  rough  walls.  There  was  danger,  too,  of  his  sinking  lower, 
and  even  being  buried  out  of  sight  in  the  soft  snow.  He  tied  one  end 
of  his  lasso  to  his  rifie,  then,  nerved  by  desperation,  inserted  his  machete^ 
which  had  fidlen  with  him,  into  a  crevice  of  the  rock,  stepped  upon  it 
for  a  support,  and  laid  hold  of  some  opportune  projections  above.  He 
repeated  the  process  till,  little  by  little,  be  reached  the  top,  and  then 
drew  up  his  rifie  after  him. 

It  was  a  work  of  no  speedy  accomplishment.  The  moon  was 
shining  over  the  edge  of  the  Barranca  when  he  emerged.  The  wan- 
dering invader  of  his  realm,  and  the  ferocious  animal,  had  alike  dis- 
appeared. No  trace  .remained  of  either.  It  had  all  transpired  in  a 
flash,  like  some  of  the  absurd  things  he  had  seen  in  pantomimes  by  the 
wxrmda  oomnnies  at  the  theatres. 

The  vividness  of  the  episode  passed  away  in  time,  as  that  of  others 
had  done,  but  it  served  as  a  reason  for  increased  alarm  and  new  pre- 
cautious.   

CHAPTER  X. 

FAIIiUBB  IS  ADDED  TO  HABDSHTP. 

Walter  by  no  means  used  the  more  obvious  places  of  concealment 
in  his  caverns,  but  sought  the  inmost  penetralia.  His  plan  was  to  fill 
stout  bags,  he  had  brought  with  him,  like  those  of  the  sulphur-gatherers 
of  Popocatepetl,  full  of  the  treasure,  and,  aft;er  depositing  them,  to  heap 
them  over  with  black  sand  and  scatter  loose  fragments  on  the  top. 
When  this  supply  of  bags  was  exliaustcd,  he  made  little  heaps  of  about 
the  same  cubical  contents,  that  he  might  keep  the  basis  for  his  general 
estimate  unimpaired,  and  covered  them  with  sand  in  like  manner. 

Standing  in  one  of  these  caverns  where  he  had  piled  the  bags  several 
tiers  high,  he  would  liken  himself  fandftilly  to  the  famous  Inca  df 
Peru  in  his  room  full  of  gold  which  the  remorseless  Pizarro  had  de- 
manded as  ransom. 

His  over-anxiety  even  led  him  to  make  his  precautions  too  elaborate. 
He  connected  together  the  different  depositories  by  means  of  a  system 
of  clues,  all  lea£ng  to  a  centre,  and  carefully  hidden  fix)m  sight,  but 
somehow  his  clues  became  disor^nized  and  thrown  into  such  confusion 
that  he  himself  had  much  difficulty  in  finding  many  of  the  places 
again.  A  more  serious  matter  still  was  the  &lTing  in  of  some  of  the 
roofs  upon  the  bags,  which  it  cost  him  severe  labor  to  recover  from  their 
interment. 
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All  this  put  him  upon  seeking  yet  more  secure  hiding-plaoes,  and 
these  he  found  in  caverns  of  greater  extent  and  stability  in  the  side- 
walls  of  the  Barranca.  There  was  unmelting  snow  near  some  of  them, 
too,  as  in  the  pit  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  this  served  his  purpose 
quite  as  well  as  sand  for  covering  up  his  ingots. 

In  exploring  these,  he  entered  one  openmg  behind  a  small  grove  of 
trees  from  which  all  vegetation  was  blasted,  leaving  only  bare  whitened 
limbs,  rattling  together  like  skeletons.  No  sooner  was  he  a  few  feet 
from  its  mouth  than  he  felt  his  head  benumbed  by  an  overpowering 
heaviness  and  his  limbs  sink  under  him.  With  an  instinct  to  fly  that 
seemed  the  last  expiring  eflTort  of  consciousness,  he  crawled  out  on  his 
hands  and  knees  and  reached  the  free  open  air  again.  He  lay  for  a 
considerable  time  with  the  blood  beating  loudly  in  his  temples,  gasping, 
and  unable  to  rise.  He  had  got  into  a  new  Avemus,  or  a  place  like  the 
famous  Grotto  del  Cane  at  Naples,  which  no  animal  can  enter  and  live. 

Returning  to  this  spot  afterwards,  and  examining  it  with  a  caution 
which  the  adventure  induced  him  to  extend  to  all  his  other  researches 
as  well,  he  found  it  a  vent  of  deadly  carbonic  acid  gas.  There  was 
even  a  sort  of  natural  tank  without,  which  was  filled  by  the  gas  pouring 
down  from  it.  In  this  Don  Walter,  with  his  youthful  taste  for  novelty, 
managed  to  bathe,  keeping  his  head  well  above  the  gas,  so  much 
heavier  than  air,  and  he  thought  he  found  a  peculiar  refreshment  in  it 
for  his  tired  bones.  The  transportation  of  his  hoard  and  rearrange- 
ment of  it  in  the  new  quarters  was  another  work  that  occupied  no 
small  time. 

He  kept  a  careful  diagram  of  all  the  places  of  deposit,  and  a  rude 
tally-book  with  the  contents  of  each.  The  amount  grew  apace;  he  had 
freight  for  many  mules,  and,  still  attaching  no  definite  ideas  of  value 
to  it,  he  was  always  vaguely  troubled  by  the  speculation  as  to  how  he 
should  get  it  out  of  the  country  :  that  he  felt  was  likely  to  be  an  even 
more  difficult  undertaking  than  the  other. 

To  really  go  to  New  York  and  enlist  some  American  capitalists 
who  should  make  it  a  sort  of  international  enterprise ;  to  confide  in 
General  del  Prado ;  to  pretend  to  engage  in  the  business  of  dealing  in 
stock  between  this  part  of  the  country  and  the  coast,  and,  in  his  various 
trips,  convey  away  the  treasure  depending  upon  an  arrangement  with 
some  irr^ular  vessel  afterwards  to  transport  it  over-seas, — ^all  these 
projects  passed  through  his  mind,  and  their  attendant  obstacles  followed 
close  behind  them.  He  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  bringing  in  out- 
side assistance  at  this  late  stage;  yet  he  was  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  coast  by  the  nearest  line,  and  the  country  abounded  in  unscrupulous 
characters,  not  to  say  positive  brigands. 

"  But  I  will  not  cross  the  bridge  till  I  reach  it,''  he  said  to  himself: 
'*  there  is  time  enough  and  to  spare,  heaven  knows,  and  some  way  will 
surely  be  presented. ' 

Meantime,  he  determined  at  last  to  prepare  a  statement  for  Amy 
containing  such  a  ftiU  explanation  of  his  identity,  his  depressed  views 
of  life,  ami  the  real  nature  of  his  mission  in  coming  here,  as  would  set 
all  that  she  ought  to  know  or  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  clearly  before  her.    If  he  failed  she  would  at  least 
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comprehend  what  he  had  tried  to  do,  and — ^though  if  he  failed  life  con- 
tained nothing  but  blackness,  and  he  looked  forward  in  no  pharisaical 
way  to  winning  her  on  his  good  intentions  alone — there  would  be  a 
certain  mournful  satis&dion  in  that.  He  wanted  her  to  have  this  be- 
fore he  saw  her  again,  that  she  mi^ht  have  had  time  to  be  thinking  it 
over.  He  included  in  the  confession  no  more  of  his  love  for  herself 
than  might  be  inferred :  all  that  would  come  later. 

The  whole  was  disguised  as  before,  purporting  to  be  only  an  account, 
by  one  Ignacio  Gx>mez,  of  what  had  happened  in  the  ancient  land  of 
abola. 

There  were  two  things  in  the  valley  that  greatly  affected  the  imagi- 
nation of  Walter.  The  one,  which,  as  it  came  to  nothing,  may  first  be 
briefly  dismissed,  was  the  question,  what  had  become  of  all  the  deposit  of 
the  golden  spring  in  times  gone  by  ?  Pressing  almost  unwarrantably 
close  to  the  boiling  stream  in  defiance  of  the  fierce  heat,  he  found  an 
anci^it  inscription  on  one  of  a  number  of  great  stones  l^at  seemed  to 
have  been  tumbled  into  it,  as  it  were,  above  its  very  source.  Perhaps 
these  stones  had  come  there  not  by  accident  but  design.  The  stream  rose 
in  its  greatest  strength  from  immediately  beneath  them,  being  bent  down 
by  them  like  a  stout  sapling,  and  thus  forced  over  to  impinge  violently 
on  the  rock  whence  the  Yellow  Snake  leaped  forth.  They  certainly 
changed  its  course.  What  if  the  accumulation  of  treasure  did  not  lie 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  only  in  the  bed  of  this  stream,  which 
had  been  turned  over  it  by  those  who  would  preserve  the  secret  from 
the  general  eye?  And  they,  heathen  priests  or  whoever  they  might 
have  been,  what  had  become  of  them — ^if  his  fanciful  surmise  was  right 
— ^that  the  secret  was  lost?  But  that  was  now  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
human  divination. 

Walter  Arroyo  continually  r^arded  the  stones  with  tantalized  and 
hun^  eye,  but  to  displace  them  was  beyond  the  force  at  his  disposal. 
Ana  uien,  too,  could  he  command  the  mechanism  and  materials  for  the 
powerful  explosions  necessary  to  bring  about  such  a  result,  the  effect 
upon  the  present  source  of  supply  must  be  greatly  dreaded.  The  shock 
might  disturb  an  e(|uilibrium  no  doubt  very  delicate,  and  so  put  an  end 
to  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  ^g. 

The  other  subject  by  which  he  was  haunted But  let  it  be  stated 

in  his  own  words : 

"Cannot  the  source  be  enlarged  upon  and  improved?  Perhaps 
tiiere  is  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  metal  than  appears.  It  may  be 
pushing  for  exit  in  large  supply  just  behind  the  fisice  of  the  rock  there, 
and  only  checked  by  a  too  narrow  orifice." 

He  had  observed  that  the  flow  was  fireer  on  days  of  low  barometer, 
and  the  &ct  gave  credibility  to  his  surmise. 

These  ideas  were  present  to  him  whenever  he  went  near  the  source. 
In  his  feverish  haste  to  secure  more  rapid  returns,  the  temptation  was  a 
most  seductive  one.    Little  by  little  he  yidded  to  it 

Very  cautiously,  very  delicately,  he  removed  a  small  portion  of  the 
rock,  and  slightly  enlar^  the  opening.  Joy!  the  now  distinc^y 
rounded  itself  out  to  the  larger  bore.  A^n,  and  yet  again,  he  broke 
off  with  his  hammer  and  short  drill  some  further  portions  of  the  rock. 
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It  was  apparent  it  would  stand  even  more.  He  probed  the  opening, 
always  with  the  same  delicacy,  using  a  long  crow-bar,  and  this  had  a 
most  excellent  effect :  the  stream  still  expanded  to  its  increased  oppor- 
"tunities.  Visions  of  a  speedy  end  to  the  rest  of  his  arduous  task  swam 
before  the  warm  fancy  of  the  experimenter. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  very  small,  inoffensive  blast  with  powder  might  be 
tried.  A  hopeful  ardor  put  down  the  voice  of  prudence.  The  blast  was 
placed  and  fired. 

Ah,  heaven  I  who  could  have  foretold,  who  could  have  believed 
credible,  so  hideously  painful  a  result  ?  The  flow  ceased  instantly,  abso- 
lutely, and  no  subsequent  efforts  could  recover  it.  The  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  ^g  was  slain  indeed,  and  by  Walter's  own  hand. 

At  first  he  felt  that  only  some  insignificant  fragment  had  blocked 
the  way,  which  could  easily  be  removed,  but  he  cleared  away  the  debris 
without  result.  Then  with  breathless  increasing  haste  he  b^n  to  work, 
— with  short  drill  and  long  drill,  with  mattock  and  pick.  He  fell  upon 
the  recalcitrant  rock  with  the  energy,  the  fury  of  coming  despair.  Mere 
tools  would  not  answer,  but  he  would  still  reach  back  to  where  the  elu- 
sive golden  stream  had  hidden  its  head.  So  he  fired  blast  after  blast  in 
increasing  quantities,  till  most  of  the  rock  was  shattered  away,  and  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  place  was  changed. 

^^  On,  immeasurable  dolt !     Oh,  inemble  madman  I^' 

So  he  called  himself,  and  in  the  first  access  of  his  dismay  and  dis- 
appointment he  drew  his  revolver,  purposing  to  end  his  days;  but  even 
then  some  vestige  of  fine  old  Stoic  philosophy  and  courage  remained  and 
stayed  his  hand. 

^^  If  the  stream  be  checked  here,  it  must  come  out  somewhere  else 
in  the  vicinity,  or  at  least  in  the  Barranca,*'  he  cried.  "  I  will  not  be 
baffled  so!  I  tmH  have  it  P 

He  knew  in  his  heart,  however,  that  it  might  be  at  no  more  accessible 
a  spot  than  the  bottom  of  the  boiling  torrent. 

He  nowhere  found  any  indication  of  it  Then  he  b^an  to  go  over 
again,  with  redoubled  painstaking,  all  his  former  researches  for  treasure 
in  some  other  form.  He  said  to  himself  that  they  had  been  only  super- 
ficial, when,  in  fact,  they  had  already  beeti  most  thorough.  Once  more 
he  broke  the  pudding-stone  for  diamonds,  once  more  washed  the  sands 
of  the  brook  and  the  alluvial  earth,  holding  up  his  pan  to  the  light, 
that  the  sunbeams  might  catch  with  a  glitter  on  any  chance  particles  of 
gold,  and  once  more  made  small  chambers  over  the  resp^adorea  and 
fumarole8  to  condense  the  sublimated  mineral  vapors.  He  was  more 
uke  a  crazy  man  than  one  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 

The  most  daring  attempt  of  all  he  made  was  to  actually  descend 
into  the  open  lava-caldron.  He  wished  to  secure  some  of  the  glowing 
ruddy  liquid  always  boiling  there,  with  flame  and  smoke,  on  the  bare 
wild  chance  that  it  might  contain  gold  in  its  composition. 

With  the  apparatus  he  had  prepared,  he  got  to  windward  of  the 
fumes,  and  descended  one  of  the  steep,  rocky  slopes  of  the  crater.  Here 
was  a  sort  of  terrace,  or  narrow  ledge  of  black  and  loamy  soil,  like 
dried-up  mud,  within  which,  as  in  a  vast  black  melting-pot,  and  at  a 
lower  level,  was  the  hellish^  seething  broth  that  he  would  test 
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He  TOooeeded  to  let  down  an  earthen  jar  made  fast  with  an  iron 
chain.  The  bucket  struck  the  sur&ce,  filled,  and  disappeared.  Walter 
attempted  to  pull  it  up  on  the  instan^  but  the  incandescent  flood  had 
already  meltd  off  bucket  and  iron  chain,  the  latter  as  &r  as  its  fiery 
diaps  had  reached,  and  he  staggered  back  with  only  a  useless  remnant 
of  the  chain  in  his  hand. 

'^  What  shall  I  do  next?"  he  demanded. 

He  bethought  him  of  his  asbestos,  with  which  he  had  had  in  other 
ways  so  successful  an  experience.  He  procured  a  new  supply  of  it,  con- 
structed a  sort  of  dipper-box  of  this  fireproof  material,  and  also  twisted 
a  rope  of  the  fibres,  to  be  attached  to  it.  Thus  prepared,  he  returned 
to  the  crater  another  day.  He  let  down  the  asbestos  bucket  and  secured 
the  specimen  he  wanted.  But,  after  all  this,  it  proved  to  be  only  lava, 
differing  but  little  from  what  lay  about  him  on  every  hand. 

This  was  his  last  resort  He  might  be  said  to  return  from  it  like 
another  Orpheus  returning  from  Hades,  for,  in  his  consciousness  of  &il- 
ure,  he,  too,  seemed  to  leave  behind  him  the  dear  Eurydice  who  had 
been  his  promised  reward.  His  own  danger  had  been  ^reat  throughout, 
but  he  made  nothing  of  that.  Perhaps  he  would  not  nave  cared  over- 
mudi  if  &te  had  there  seen  fit  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence  afler  so 
miserably  balking  his  plans. 

There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  was  now  at  an  end, 
and  nothing  more  remained  for  him  to  do  in  the  Barranca.  He  had 
<mly  to  secure  what  he  had,  and  invent  that  plan  for  getting  it  out 
of  the  country  which  he  had  so  long  kept  in  abeyance.  Consolatory 
mental  voices  tried  to  persuade  him  that  even  his  present  success  was 
not  to  be  despised ;  biit  he  would  have  none  of  this. 

**  To  give  back  some  millions  that  nobody  had  expected  might  be 
thought  to  have  a  fine  effect,"  he  said,  ^^  but  there  would  still  remain 
people  to  whom  other  millions  were  due.  How  could  I  hold  up  my 
neaa  and  take  the  world  in  a  bold  fiishion  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  ? 
No,  it  would  only  be  said  that  a  part  of  the  robbery  had  been  made 
good  by  way  of  a  compromise  with  conscience  for  keeping  the  rest  It 
would  never  be  believec)  that  one  who  had  so  much  had  not  the  whole." 

These  reflections.  Quixotic  perhaps  fixim  the  shrewd,  practical  point 
of  view,  may  have  aiaed  his  reluctance  to  leave  so  hard-fought  a  field. 
He  could  not  bear  to  give  it  up.  A  pertinacious  obstinacy  and  linger- 
ing hope  kept  continuwy  springing  to  life  even  now. 

"  What  if  I  go  out  to  one  of  the  larger  cities,  even  as  &r  as  Mexico," 
be  said,  ^^  get  a  new  supply  and  better  blasting-material,  rd^urn,  and  try 
again  ?  This  dynamite,  of  which  they  talk  so  mudi  latdy,  would,  no 
doubt,  suit  my  purpose  here.  With  plenty  of  good  explosives,  I  will 
shatter  every  stone  in  the  place,  if  necessary,  till  I  come  to  the  Yellow 
&iake.  And  then  I  can  look  for  the  lost  deposit,  too,  without  hurting 
any  other  interest" 

So  ran  his  final  decision.  Every  day  until  now  he  had  sent  the 
message  of  his  safety  to  Amy  by  the  spring.  With  what  suffering  the 
dumb  current  would  have  pulsed,  could  it  have  conveyed  his  own 
feelings,  in  these  later  days,  to  her !  But  for  a  while  the  signal  must 
be  abandoned.    The  third  period  set  for  the  exdiange  of  letters  had 
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also  oome  around.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  stop  on  his  way  at 
Las  Delioias,  both  on  aoooant  of  the  letters  and  to  reassure  Amy  as  to 
the  cessation  of  the  signal  and  the  beginning  of  his  wanderings. 

<^  Was  she  well  ?"  At  first  thought  it  seemed  almost  absura  to  fimoy 
anything  oould  happen  to  one  so  tenderly  eared  for  in  the  midst  of 
every  luxury ;  all  dangers  rather  were  reserved  for  his  own  lot.  But 
he  knew  that  pale  death,  with  sickness  and  calamity  as  well,  knocks 
equally  at  r^al  palaces  and  at  the  hovels  of  the  poor,  and  no  small 
anxiety  about  her  was  added  to  the  sum  of  all  the  others.  His 
letter  to  her  breathed,  even  though  he  tried  to  guard  against  it,  a  sense 
of  his  discouragement,  fatieue,  and  uncertainty  about  the  future.  He 
hesitated  much  as  to  whether  he  should  put  in  the  confession  he  had 
prepared  for  her,  but  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Was  there  not  now 
aU  the  more  reason  for  it,  since  the  prospect  of  success  had  grown  so 
remote? 

All  was  made  ready  for  departure;  he  left  his  belongings  in  as 
wild  a  state  as  possible,  and  began  to  dimb  the  craggy  wooded  path. 
Here,  as  once  before,  he  met  with  an  accident  A  large  stone  rolled 
fit>m  its  place  under  his  touch  and  bore  him  down.  It  pinned  him  to 
the  earth,  yet  was  stopped  by  several  small  obstacles  from  crushing 
him  with  its  full  weight  He  managed  to  extricate  himself,  but  was  in 
great  pain  and  unfitted  to  proceed. 

A  forlorn  wounded  creature,  he  dragged  himself  back  to  his  hut, 
and,  his  hurts  stifiening  and  taking  an  even  more  aggravated  form  be- 
fore they  got  better,  he  lay  there  for  many  days  capable  only  of  the 
efforts  necessary  to  secure  such  food  and  drink  as  would  maintain  life. 
He  seemed  abandoned  by  heaven  and  earth ;  his  lonely  unbefri^ided 
condition  made  a  scomiui  mockery  of  the  golden  dreams  in  which  he 
had  so  lately  indulged.  Nevertheless,  no  bones  were  broken,  nor  was 
any  lasting  injury  wrought,  and,  though  the  torment  of  mental  activity 
retarded  his  recovery,  he  ^owly  rained  sufficient  of  his  forces  to  be 
about  i^in. 

Then  he  went  back  to  look  at  the  locality  of  the  Yellow  Snake, 
beset  by  the  secret  hope  that  in  this  long  interval  it  must  have  come 
forth  again.  But  there  lay  the  scene  made  desolate  by  his  imprudent 
labors,  as  still  and  devoid  of  any  trace  of  it  as  ever,  and  so  once  more 
he  set  out  for  the  upper  world  in  a  state  of  great  depression. 

In  all  this  time  he  had  not  once  touch^  the  signal,  nor  could  he 
now  renew  it  He  only  bestowed  upon  it  a  sad  smile  in  passing  to 
think  how  far  beyond  his  strength  it  was  to  replace  the  apparatus 
which  by  precaution  he  had  unshipped.  The  visit  to  the  hacienda 
therefore  was  all  the  more  imperative.  These  were  the  days  that  had 
wellnieh  broken  Amy's  heart  He  thought  often  of  her  anxiety,  but 
he  could  not  help  her.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done ;  he  could  only 
hope  for  the  best 

There  was  something  revivifying  in  the  air  of  the  higher  levels 
and  in  having  to  use  his  powers  of  strat^,  and  he  b^an  to  improve 
at  once.  He  reached  the  vicinity  of  Las  Delicias,  concealed  himself  a 
part  of  the  day  in  the  PedregcU^  or  lava-field,  and  went  at  night  to  look 
for  his  letter.     He  was  right  in  supposing  Amy  would  go  often  to  the 
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trjrstiDg-plaoe  under  such  unnsual  circumstances.  He  found  a  letter 
from  her,  full  of  alarm  at  the  prolonged  rupture  of  communications. 
For  the  rest,  besides  the  collected  news  from  New  York,  she  gave  him 
some  of  the  uneventful  gossip  of  the  hacienda. 

*'  I  told  you  all  of  it  before/'  she  said,  "  in  the  letter  I  left  for  you 
a  long  time,  and  then  had  to  take  back,  because  you  did  not  come. 
Now  1  tell  you  again ;  perhaps  I  shall  have  to  take  this  back  also. 
There  is  little  to  say  about  our  quiet  life ;  you  could  almost  invent  it 
all  for  yourself.  But  it  may  interest  you  to  hear  that  our  exemplary 
friend  tiie  Jefe  Politico,  Sefior  Don  Tomas  Coroovedo,  has  formally 
proposed  for  the  hand  of  Luz,  and  has  been  rejected.  You  would 
have  learned  it  from  my  former  letter,  for  it  happened  a  good  while 
ago.  Sefior  Coroovedo  has  shown  himself  very  indignant  in  conse- 
quence, and  has  tried  to  be  disagreeable  in  various  ways.  I  hear  that 
he  has  let  faU  to  the  Greneral  grumbling,  half-threatening  expressions 
about  people  who  are  lukewarm  in  their  devotion  to  the  government. 
But  this  surely  could  not  have  been  intended  for  our  dear  General ;  for 
nobody  is  more  truly  patriotic  than  he. 

"But  why  do  I  talk  of  other  things?  Where  are  you?  what  has 
happened  ?  I  come  to  look,  so  often,  and  find  nothing.  Am  I  wrong 
to  oe  so  oppressed  and  anxious  f' 

Walter  replaced  it  with  his  own,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  adding  a 
few  words  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  go  at  once,  but  would  try  to 
wait  about  to  receive  some  little  ftirther  communication  from  her.  He 
found  the  ancient  corral,  that  had  been  Trinidad  Josh's,  deserted,  and 
took  reftige  there  for  the  night.  There  would  liave  been  an  excellent 
view  of  tne  memorial  cross,  in  the  morning,  from  behind  its  low  ram- 
bling walls,  except  that  a  number  of  yellow  straw-stacks  were  scattered 
over  the  space  between,  the  faces  of  some  of  them  rudely  sculptured, 
after  a  not  unusual  custom,  into  bas-relie&  of  saints. 

He  saw  Amy  go  by  from  a  distance,  however,  with  a  group  of  the 
fiimily  about  her.  The  children  sported  in  advance,  and  with  the  elders 
among  others  was  Sister  Beatriz.  How  his  heart  beat  as  Amy  went  by  I 
He  &ncied,  from  his  remoteness,  she  looked  pale.  She  leaned  on  the 
arm  of  Sefiora  del  Prado,  too,  as  if  she  were  not  very  strong. 

"  CSan  it  be  in  any  d^ree  on  my  account  y*  he  wondered.  "  If  so, 
she  is  soon  to  be  reassure!.'' 

The  company  remained  an  hour  or  more, — ^it  was  a  pleasant  rural 
spot  where  tn^  might  well  enough  pass  a  little  time,  though  it  in  no 
way  compared  with  the  garden, — ^and  then  he  watched  them  on  their 
return.  As  soon  as  the  coast  was  entirely  dear,  he  slipped  out,  and, 
shielding  himself  behind  one  straw-stack  after  the  other,  daringly  risk- 
ing detection,  went  and  inspected  the  depository. 

Nothing.  He  hid  again  in  the  corral,  hoping  she  might  make 
another  visit  in  the  afternoon,  but  looking  once  more  in  the  evening, 
and  yet  again  in  the  morning,  he  still  found  nothing.  He  thought  she 
had  not  been  able  to  secrete  an  answer  before  her  companions  in  the 
first  instance,  nor  to  return  alone  in  the  second.  Wnat  was  more 
natural  7  But  now  he  could  wait  no  longer :  another  day  at  the  corral 
was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
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Just  as  he  was  about  to  b^in  his  detour  of  retreat,  he  saw  issuing 
fipom  the  principal  gates  of  Las  Delicias  a  numerous  cavalcade.  There 
were  armed  servants  commanded  by  the  Gaporaly  or  principal  herds- 
man, a  man  who  wore  a  red  handkerchief  about  his  head  in  bandit 
&shion  and  was  wont  to  claim  to  be  the  titular  cacique  of  some  ex- 
tinct tribe,  and  there  were  peons  carrying  the  implements  needed  to 
dear  the  road.  Mules,  bearing  provisions  for  the  comjpany  for  some 
days,  had  the  name  of  the  hacienda  embroidered  on  the  broad  crupper- 
bands  in  bright  colors.  A  small  escort  of  the  leather-jacketed  Rurales, 
or  country  police,  furnished  by  the  Jefe  Politico,  was  also  in  attendance, 
whose  arms  and  silver  trappings  jingled  as  they  rode. 

In  the  midst  were  seen  General  del  Prado,  Amy,  Luz,  Dofia 
Beatriz,  the  Sefioritas  Arroyo,  and  some  other  persons  of  note  from  the 
town. 

Several  of  the  party  wore  such  badges  as  were  used  on  the  occasion 
of  the  pilgrimage  to  El  Jasmin.  Walter  bethought  him  that  this  was 
the  date  of  it.  If  it  were  a  pilgrimage  to  El  Jasmin  on  which  they 
were  bound,  then  let  him  turn  back  and  pause  a  little  in  his  vague 
plan. 

He  discreetly  followed  their  course,  his  skill  in  wood-craft  standing 
him  in  good  stead.  Time  was  really  no  great  object  with  him  now ;  an 
opportunity  would  surely  present  itself,  on  such  an  excursion,  to  speak 
to  her,  and  many  things  could  be  settled  by  word  of  mouth  wnich 
could  not  be  by  a  fitful,  enigmatic  correspondence. 


CHAPTEB  XI.    • 

THE  FAMILY  BIDE  TO  EL  JASMIN. 

But  two  days  after  the  impulsive  disclosure  of  her  affection  for 
Walter,  Dofia  Beatriz  had  sought  at  the  hacienda  to  disavow  it,  in  a 
passion  of  conftision  and  remorse. 

''  My  conscience  was  dead  to  every  consideration  that  should  have 
restrained  me  when  I  talked  so,"  she  said.  ^^  I  had  neither  self-respect 
nor  shame.  I  come  to  b^  you  to  think  no  more  of  it,  and  never  to 
breathe  a  word  of  it  to  any  other  person.    Does  he  know  ?'' 

Amy  was  as  non-committal  as  possible,  to  save  her  feelings,  but  she 
had  to  admit  some  portion  of  what  had  taken  place. 

"  I  hoped  to  be  in  time,"  said  Beatriz,  with  a  quivering  sigh,  and 
flushing  deeply  red  in  her  sliamefaoedness.  ^'  It  is  a  part  of  my  pun- 
ishment, then,  that  he  knows.    I  must  never  see  him  again." 

She  shut  herself  up  for  a  long  time  after  this,  in  peculiarly  dose 
seclusion,  keeping  away  from  all  those  she  had  known.  The  Arroyo 
ladies  she  natur^ly  avoided  most  Thus  it  resulted  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  Walter's  departure  for  the  United  States.  Her  sincere 
effort  to  do  right  in  this  struggle  with  herself  was  shown  in  her  never 
making  any  inquiries  for  him.  It  was  only  by  accident  that  she  learned 
of  it,  and  soon  after  that,  the  two  older  Sisters,  her  companions,  began  to 
report  that  they  feared  her  health  would  give  out,  and  urged  her  forth 
to  take  m<»e  exercise. 
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Then  she  oocasionally  came  again  to  the  hacienda.  It  did  not  con- 
sist with  the  magnanimity  of  Amy  to  feel  the  jealousy  that  is  said  to 
be  entertained  by  women  who  are  rivals  for  the  affections  of  the  same 
man. 

**  Walter  has  traits  to  make  him  any  woman's  hero/'  she  said :  ^^  he 
unites  strength  and  courage  with  physical  beauty^  a  generous  heart,  a 
frank  and  open  character,  and  a  considerate  nature.  He  is  a  man  such 
as  all  men  ought  to  be  when  the  race  is  perfected.  What  more  natural 
than  that  she  should  feel  so  ?  Besides,  what  daim  have  I  to  vaunt  my- 
self over  her?  We  are  both  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  which  will 
dispose  of  us  in  its  own  good  way.'' 

They  spoke  of  him  no  more ;  but  it  was  plain  to  Amy  whither  her 
comj^nion's  fancies  often  wandered. 

The  trying  days  came  when  the  basin  by  the  dass  pavilion  no  longer 
bubbled.  As  each  one  passed  without  the  signal  it  was  to  Amy  as  if  a 
definite  portion  of  her  vitality  were  daily  subtracted.  She  would  go 
many  times  in  the  day  instead  of  one,  to  see  if  it  might  not  take  place 
at  some  different  hour.  She  got  Trinidad  Jo8&  and  the  little  children 
also  to  watch  the  basin  for  her,  alleging  a  great  interest  in  the  bubbling 
as  a  phenomenon. 

As  often  as  she  deemed  it  safe,  and  oftiener  too,  for  she  forgot  her 
prudence  in  her  anxiety,  she  went  to  the  place  of  deposit  for  letters. 

"  Why  do  you  go  so  much  to  the  cross  of  the  English  governess?" 
the  family  asked  her. 

'^  Her  fate  interests  me,  and  the  walk  is  a  change  from  the  gardens, 
which  sometimes  seem  too  splendid,  and  there  are  plenty  of  manwilku 
[a  pretty  blue  wild  flower]  there." 

On  one  occasion  as  they — the  women  over  their  embroidery — sat  by 
the  basin  that  did  not  bubble,  the  Madre  said,  casually, — 

''It  seems  a  long  time  since  Don  Walter  went  away :  he  is  an  ac- 
quaintance that  one  misses." 

Amy  could  hardly  forbear  crying  out, ''  He  is  dead !  his  bones  are 
whitening  in  a  terrible  place !  Or  he  is  in  danger,  and  nobody  will 
help  him,  and  I  am  to  blame  because  I  will  not  tell  what  I  know !" 

It  was  the  tenth  day  since  the  basin  had  given  any  sign.  The 
effort  to  keep  back  the  agony  of  her  mind  was  growing  almost  impos- 
sible.   She  was  continually  arguing  with  herself, — 

"  Surely  time  enough  has  now  been  allowed  to  go  by.  Why  did  he 
not  fix  an  exact  limit?  Now  I  will  write  to  CSaptain  Perez;  but  no, 
what  jiorror  to  betray  his  plan  and  ruin  all,  if  there  should  be  no  need 
of  it !  A  dozen  things  that  could  not  have  been  foreseen  may  have 
taken  him  away.  Why  did  we  not  talk  more  fully  and  arrange  all 
that  in  advance?" 

The  lengthened  suspense  had  made  her  so  pale  and  wan  that  all 
noticed  it. 

*'  You  are  not  well,"  said  the  (General ;  *'  you  are  not  keeping  up  to 
the  standard.  We  mi^t  find  some  new  distraction  or  chai^  of  air  for 
you.  What  would  you  like  ?  Suppose  we  run  up  to  Mexico  for  a  few 
days." 

"  No^  no/'  she  protested^  in  a  panic :  ^'  I  am  perfectly  welL" 
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*^  Then  we  might  ride  up  to  this  pilgrimage  at  El  Jasmin,  near  the 
Barranca  of  Cimarron.  The  anniversary  Ims  come  round,  and  the. 
MddrecUa  here/'  slightly  mocking  at  the  opinions  of  his  wife,  ^^  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  a  very  important  occasion/' 

Amy  brightened  at  the  mention  of  the  Barranca  of  Cimarron* 

"  Would  you  like  itr  he  asked. 

"  Very  much,"  she  answered. 

That  would  be  life, — movement  Anjrthing  was  better  than  the 
torture  of  stagnation.  She  would  leave  Trinidad  Jo66  to  watch  the  bub- 
bling of  the  spring  for  her,  and  she  vaguely  hoped  if  she  approached  the 
Barranca  some  providential  way  of  hearing  from  him  might  be  found. 

It  had  been  talked  of  before.  Dofia  Seatriz  and  her  companions 
had  desired  to  go  if  they  could  place  themselves  under  e£Scient  pro- 
tection, and  she  was  here  this  very  morning  to  learn  the  decision  oi  the 
Sefiora,  The  General  being  thoroughly  enlisted,  it  required  no  long 
time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations.  Swift  messengers  were  de- 
spatched to  town,  to  do  what  was  needed  there,  and  all  was  got  ready 
for  an  early  start  next  morning.  As  the  group  went  back  through  the 
garden-mazes,  Amy  turned  almost  involuntarily  for  her  usual  wslk  out 
through  a  side-gate  in  the  hed^.  One  and  then  another  of  them  de- 
cided to  accompany  her,  though  it  would  have  been  much  more  to  her 
liking  to  have  the  children  alone. 

Beatriz,  too,  had  noticed  her  devotion  to  the  walk,  and  even  her 
peculiar  proceedings  at  the  cross.  This  time,  while  Amy,  not  to  seem 
to  go  there  too  directly,  led  the  children  away  a  little  distance,  Beatriz, 
whether  out  of  pure  goodness  of  heart  and  desirous  to  be  first  in  deco- 
rating the  cross,  or  ooeying  some  secret  suspicion,  went  to  it  before  her. 
The  cross  was  of  wood,  with  a  rude  canopy,  and  had  vines  running  up 
the  post,  on  which  hung  three  red  earthen-ware  pitchers. 

She  had  in  her  hand  a  bunch  of  the  beautinil  white  flowers  of  St. 
John.  She  was  about  to  put  them  in  the  largest  of  the  pitchers,  when, 
she  knew  not  by  what  extraordinary  intuition,  she  first  thrust  her  hand 
down  into  it.  A  crisp  paper  crackled  to  her  touch.  With  ereat  self- 
control,  she  gathered  it  up  with  her  white  nosegay,  which  she  carried 
then  by  a  natural  gesture  to  her  breast  Acting  upon  a  second  thought, 
she  left  no  flowers  behind  her  in  the  pitcher  except  some  faded  ones 
already  there,  and  it  was  all  done  with  such  deft  rapidity  that  when 
Amy  turned  around  she  was  with  the  others  at  a  large  ceiba-tree,  and 
no  indication  of  what  she  had  done  remained. 

Amy's  own  visit  was  made  with  more  difficulty.  She  waited  a  good 
half-hour  before  she  could  feel  sufficiently  free  from  observation.  She 
looked  in.  Nothing  there.  That  was  singular,  for  she  recognized  with 
an  exulting  throb  that  her  own  had  gone.  Perhaps  Walter  had  been 
surprised  at  the  moment  of  efleding  the  exchange,  perhaps  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  missive  behind  him,  or  had  been  unable  to  write 
one  in  the  wanderings  in  which  he  might  now  be  driven  about  She 
had  no  reason  to  suspect  anybody :  had  not  her  former  letters,  and  this 
one  too,  lain  there  week  in  and  week  out  undisturbed  ?  At  any  rate, 
hers  was  gone,  Don  Walter  had  it,  he  had  been  near  her,  she  was  re- 
assured as  to  his  safety,  and  in  tolerable  peace  of  mind  she  could  await 
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ihe  clearing  up  of  the  rest.  She  was  no  loiter  so  eager  for  Ibe  expe- 
dition, but  no  pretext  oould  now  be  foand  ror  abanooning  it  As  for 
Dofia  Beatrix,  she  assured  herself,  singalarly  moved, — 

"  Where  Amy  is,  he  will  not  be  feir  distant'' 

The  procession  moved  slowly  up  the  mountain.  Now  and  again 
there  was  a  halt  while  the  advance  made  some  parts  of  the  way  more 
pracdcable  for  ladies  than  they  had  been.  Walter  hun^  on  the  skirts 
of  it,  but  the  opportunity  of  which  he  was  in  search  did  not  present 
itself  before  the  village  was  reached.  He  fell  back,  therefore,  to  await 
his  chance.  He  mingled  with  other  peasants  going  up.  In  the  course 
of  talk  with  them  he  became  sensible  that  there  was  an  uneasy  political 
feeling  in  the  air :  people  were  dreading  that  something  was  wout  to 
happen,  they  hardly  knew  what  or  why.  The  government  at  Mexico 
was  committing  many  unwarranted  and  arbitrary  acts,  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness and  by  no  means  of  strength,  and  vague  rumors  of  revolution  came 
from  the  North. 

The  pilgrimage  church  of  M  Jasmin  had  a  few  arches  remaining 
of  what  had  once  oeen  a  beautiful  sculptured  ^ate-way.  It  had  perhaps 
been  established  where  it  was  as  a  counteractmg  influence  to  pestilent 
local  superstitions,  and  especially  to  the  worship  of  a  serpent-idol  in  a 
large  cave  near  there. 

It  stood  on  a  eentle  rise  of  ground,  facing  the  plaza,  and  there  was 
attached  to  it  a  (£apter-hou8e,  or  kind  of  stored  hoetelrVy  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  pilgrim  guests.  In  this  last  a  few  camp-beds,  that  had 
been  brought  for  me  more  delicate  travellers,  were  set  up,  while  the 
hardy  were  fain  to  be  content  with  spreading  their  blankets  and  some 
disused  carpets  on  the  brick  floor.  The  long  rooms  had  scarce  any 
other  furniture,  save  very  dark  old  paintings  which  it  had  not  been 
thought  worth  anybody's  while  to  take  away. 

The  glimpse  of  a  half-mediseval  life  she  had  at  this  place  would 
have  charmed  Amy,  if  her  anxiety  had  sufiisred  her  to  take  her  usual 
interest  in  such  things.  As  it  was,  there  was  need  of  all  its  strange- 
ness to  make  it  a  distraction.  Sometimes  she  looked  on  at  the  pilgrims 
in  their  devotions,  sometimes  rode  with  Don  Angel  short  aistances 
round  about, — ^her  fancy  galloping  &ster  than  the  steed  towards  the  un- 
attainable Barranca  of  Cimarron, — and  sometimes  strolled  with  Beatrix 
a  little  into  the  village  street  The  men  of  the  village  were  highly 
respectful  to  all  those  who  wore  the  insienia  of  pilgrimage,  and  most 
of  the  women  and  eirls  were  taking  part  m  it  themselves. 

Don  Walter  tocS:  up  a  lodging  m  a  watiJed  hut,  furnished  only  with 
a  &w  laige  earthen  jars  and  a  chwx>al-fireplace  in  the  centre,  and  slept 
on  mats  like  any  peasant  For  some  reason,  the  religious  observances 
were  much  better  attended  this  year  than  usual.  I^egations  of  In- 
dians, in  tlieir  distinctive  local  dress,  were  present  from  a  number  of 
remote  points.  Walter  prowled  among  them,  looking  from  a  distance 
at  his  nearest  friends  and  connections,  like  one  from  the  dead.  He 
came  inadvertently  upon  Amy  and  Beatriz  &ce  to  face,  as  they  were 
issuing  together  from  behind  die  sculptured  arches.  Changed  though 
he  was  by  long  exposure  in  the  cafion  and  by  his  disguise,  Dofia  Beeitriz 
reoc^ized  him  at  once. 
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''Don  Walter P'  she  exclaimed^  with  an  impulmve  cry.  "Don 
Walter,  it  18  you  f' 

"  I  call  myself  Ignacio  Gomez.  There  is  some  mistake  here.  I 
am  in  search  of  cattle  that  have  strayed  in  these  parts,'^  he  responded, 
endeavoring  to  retreat. 

"  No,  no,  you  are  Don  Walter :  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  You  have 
not  gone  to  the  North :  you  are  here  and  in  hiding.  Perhaps  yon  are 
in  trouble  and  danger.    Oh,  can  I  not  help  you  V 

'' Do  you  not  see  that  this  good  man  is  a  mere  peasant?  What  a 
singular  idea  you  have  got  in  your  head  P'  said  Amy  to  her,  severely. — 
''  Do  not  be  offended  with  us,  good  &iend :  my  companion  here  some- 
times likes  to  talk  at  random.''  And  she  took  her  gently  by  the  arm  to 
draw  her  away. 

*  She  checked  her  own  feelings  with  wonderftil  calmness,  in  order  to 
protect  him. 

But  one  of  the  painful  thoughts  bv  which  Walter  immediately 
b^an  to  be  troubled  was  that  she  also  had  not  recognized  him.  He 
had  clearly  seen  the  surprise  dawn  and  grow  on  her  face.  The  intuition 
of  Beatriz  was  the  quicker.  They  separated,  but  it  is  certain  that  all 
looked  forward  to  another  interview  that  might  gratify  the  special  desire 
of  each. 

Sister  Beatriz,  struggling  with  a  strange  mixture  of  motives,  being 
there  partly  to  pray  against  ner  own  weabiess  and  partly  drawn  on  by 
her  heart,  would  not  absent  herself  from  the  presence  of  Amy. 

The  second  day  of  their  stay  was  coming  to  its  dose :  they  were  to 
leave  on  the  morrow,  and  Walter  had  made  no  progress.  He  called  to 
him  an  Indian  woman,  bearing  a  jar  of  water  on  her  head. 

'^  Amiguita,  there  are  some  Sisters  of  Charity  over  there,  or  Sisters 
of  some  kind  or  other,''  said  he  to  her.  "  You  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  them,  have  yon  not,  though  the  government  treats  them  so 
roughly?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  have,"  replied  the  woman,  sturdily. 

^^  And  you  would  like  to  hold  some  improving  conversation  with 
them,  would  you  not?" 

^^  Yes,  I  would  like  that  too ;  but  they  can't  be  expected  to  pay 
much  attention  to  such  as  I." 

'^  I  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect  upon  your  soul's  salvation.  I 
am  so  anxious  to  have  you  enjoy  this  benefit  that  I  will  give  half 
a  dollar  if  you  will  go  and  select  the  handsome  young  Sister  sitting 
on  the  bench  yonder  at  the  door  of  the  chapter-house  and  engage  her 
in  talk  for  ten  minutes.  I  will  double  the  amount  if  you  make  it 
fifteen." 

'^  They  have  no  worldly  ideas.  Well,  you  are  a  forward  one,  yoo 
are." 

"  That's  it,  thaf  s  it :  I  see  you  understand  what  I  mean,"  in  a 
hearty  confidential  way.     "  This  is  a  perfectly  straight  affair." 

The  woman  was  puzzled,  but  there  was  the  silver  awaiting  her,  and 
even  a  portion  of  it  already  in  her  hand  as  an  earnest 

"  At  the  same  time,  if  the  moment  you  b^in  to  talk  to  her  you 
carefully  drop  this  note  in  the  lap  of  the  lady  sitting  next  to  her, — ^the 
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one  with  the  bright  hair, — that  is  another  dollar.  You  see^  I  can  afford 
it,  as  I  act  for  somebody  else.  Who  it  is  makes  no  difference  either  to 
70a  or  me.    These  comfortable  oabaUeroa  can  pay  well  for  their  non- 


The  woman  went  and  set  down  her  jar,  reappeared  with  a  small 
tray  of  fruit,  and  proceeded  on  her  mission.  Amy  was  presently  aware 
of  a  robust  Indian  woman  in  rdx>80  and  petticoat  of  the  blue  stuff 
woven  in  the  place  pushing  almost  rudely  between  her  and  Dofia 
Beatriz  and  addressing  some  affecting  appeal  for  sympathy  to  the 
latter.  At  the  same  moment  a  note  fell  in  her  lap.  It  was  of  about 
the  following  purport : 

^^  Can  the  Sefiorita  see  for  a  moment  the  poor  man  she  has  some- 
times aided,  who  speaks  a  little  English  ?  He  is  at  the  bells,  and  they 
are  easily  readied  by  passing  through  the  house  and  out  the  main  door 
of  the  church.*' 

Amy  slipped  within  on  the  instant  Beatriz  was  detained  behind 
by  the  mystery  in  the  woman's  manner  and  then  by  a  persistence  that 
amounted  almost  to  force. 

The  bronze  bells  of  the  quaint  rococo  church  had  been  taken  down 
from  their  tower,  which  had  been  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  and  set  up 
temporarily  in  a  low  rustic  pavilion.     Walter  was  there. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PASSION  OF  DOSTA  BEATBIZ  DB  BTVEBA. 

''  How  worn  and  ill  you  look  V  said  Amy  at  once  on  greeting  him. 
"  Is  it  real,  or  only  a  part  of  your  disguised' 

'^Some  of  it  may  be  real — ^but  let  us  not  talk  of  that;  time  is  too 
short :  let  us  talk  of  yourself.''  He  was  looking  at  her  with  timidity 
and  misgiving,  aided  by  the  effect  of  the  poor  peasant  attire  he  wore,  to 
see  if  perchance  he  might  divine  some  results  from  the  confession  he 
had  made  her. 

"Po6r«/" — using  the  Spanish  word  of  sympathy,  caught  up  famil- 
iarly from  her  companions, — "  no,  we  must  talk  of  you.  Oh,  what  a 
strange  way  to  meet !  Tell  me  at  least  that  you  have  been  successful, 
tiiat  all  is  going  well." 

"  No,  at  present  it  is  going  very  ill ;  the  end  seems  put  off  to  a  very 
long  time,"  ne  said,  with  the  despair  of  fidlure  in  his  heart.  '^  It  was 
for  that  I  wanted  to  see  you,  to  arrange  for  the  future,  to  make  some 
new  little  plan  of  action." 

"But  you  speak  o{  faUvre  and  of  these  millions  you  have  gained  in 
the  same  breath  ?"  she  said,  repeating  the  figures  he  gave  her,  and  catch- 
ing at  this  as  something  tangible.  "  The  amount  is  one  that  makes  my 
poor  brain  dizzy.     It  is  alr^y  a  ms^nificent  success." 

"  It  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket,"  he  rejoined,  bitterly,  after  his 
usual  way  of  looking  at  it.  "Surely  the  state  of  affairs  and  the 
reasoning  presented  in  my  letter  can  have  made  but  little  impression 
upooyou.'^ 

Thus  the  letter  came  to  be  spoken  of,  and  its  loss  was  discovered. 
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Amy  raised  her  small  hand  to  her  forehead  in  a  gesture  of  ocmst^v 
nation.  As  is  a  common  experience,  they  could  not  at  once  verify  the 
exact  date  and  fix  all  the  attending  circumstances  through  which  it 
might  have  been  accounted  for.  With  Walter  there  was  one  redeeming 
feature  in  it.  He  had  felt  a  little  involuntary  resentment  when  she 
tried  to  comfort  him  by  representing  his  defeat  as  victory,  and  he  was 
glad,  after  all,  the  confession  had  not  reached  her.  He  experienced 
a  proud  revulsion  of  feeling  on  the  whole  subject,  and  something  more 
of  his  self-esteem  returned  to  him,  now  that  she  did  not  know  who  he 
was  and  to  what  tragic  history  he  was  bound. 

**  Yes,  as  events  have  turned  out,  it  will  be  best  that  nothing  of  it 
should  ever  be  known  till  success  is  certain,^'  he  mentally  decided. 

Still,  the  letter  had  gone  astray,  and,  though  unsimed  and  in  some 
respects  enigmatic,  there  was  no  telling  what  new  element  of  danger 
might  not  be  involved  in  its  loss. 

While  they  were  still  animatedly  discussing  the  loss  of  the  letter, 
the  Indian  fruit-seller  came  around  the  comer  and  sent  Walter  a  shrill 
wamine  in  the  form  of  a  snatch  from  a  ballad. 

**  Tmie  is  passing,  time  up,''  she  sang :  ^^  those  who  do  not  buy  my 
fruits  when  they  are  ripe  may  regret  them  when  they  are  withered.'' 

"  Where  next — ^where  next  can  we  meet  ?"  demanded  Walter.  "  Is 
there  no  way  ?    In  another  moment  we  may  be  watched,  interrupted." 

*^  I  can  think  of  only  one  plan.  I  might  come  down  to  the  church 
very  early  in  the  morning,  even  before  the  devotees,  and  pretend  to  be 
one  of  them.  You  could  kneel  near  me,  and  we  could  talk  in  English 
without  appearing  to  be  communicating  with  each  other." 

'*  Then,  quick  !  to-morrow,  if  you  will :  I  shall  be  there  even  be- 
fore daylight."    And  they  parted. 

His  messenger  foUowea  him  to  daim  her  reward.  Afterwards, 
she  went  and  talked  about  him  to  an  arrierOy  Perfecto  Ponce,  whom 
we  have  briefly  seen  as  the  friend  and  critic  of  Antonio  Gassol  in  the 
first  chapter.     This  man  had  come  up  amon^  the  bands  of  pilgrims. 

"  Is  he  one  of  the  schoolmates?  Does  ne  know  the  time  of  day, 
since  he  does  such  peculiar  things?"  she  asked,  in  mysterious  phi*ase- 
ology. 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure  that  he  is  of  the  society,"  replied  the  other, 
equally  obscure.  "  We  must  look  him  up ;  we  must  keep  an  eye  on 
him." 

Afterwards  who  should  come  up  to  Walter  but  his  old  servant,  the 
dismissed  Pablo !  This  fellow,  so  stupid  otherwise,  had  some  animal- 
like scent  for  identities,  and  began  to  peer  at  him  in  the  same  investi- 
gating way  as  before. 

"  X  ou  look  like  a  better  man,"  said  he,  suddenly,  meaning  no  doubt 
to  test  him. 

^^  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  you,  my  friend,  though  we  are  all 
made  in  Gk)d's  image  and  likeness.  Yon  will  find  that  in  your  cate- 
chism." 

Walter  thoroughly  understood  the  ways  and  speech  of  the  lower 
dass,  and  could  adapt  himself  to  them  at  need  in  humorous,  rollicking 
fiishion.     He  had  a  gift  of  mimicry,  too,  with  whidi  in  gay  moods  he 
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would  amuse  his  fiiends,  and  he  drew  upon  this  in  diflgnising  hia 
voice. 

Pablo  was  apparently  pazsled,  bat  not  convinced.  But  twili^i 
WIS  drawing  on,  and  at  tnis  moment,  from  under  the  wide  ciiilaiii 
draping  the  oaain  door-way  of  the  chunch.  issued  forth  the  saint's  |in>- 
oesBiony  which  was  the  main  feature  of  the  festival.  A  Urge  feraak* 
iignre,  in  black  velvet  gown^  silver-adorned,  with  joined  hands  and  a 
tearfbly  pleading  expression,  was  carried  aroand  the  phuea  on  a  plat- 
form amid  a  multitude  of  attendants  with  lighted  candles.  She  totteivil 
under  the  unsteady  motion  of  the  shoulders  that  bore  her,  and  the  cuun- 
tmance,  looking  down,  had  a  very  real  and  human  aspect. 

Amid  sach  a  milie,  for  they  were  near  the  front,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  slip  away,  and  for  the  morrow  he  made  some  fhrther  changes  in  his 
peraonal  appearance. 

He  was  in  the  churdi  at  the  very  first  gpny  of  morning.  Amy  did 
Dot  come  down  for  a  long  time.  He  grew  impatient,  alarmed.  The 
sky  was  pink  instead  of  gray,  and  their  last  opportunity  vras  passing. 

^  I  oould  not  get  away  before  without  arousmg  suspicion,"  nhe  ifaid, 
wbei,  panting  widi  haste,  she  finally  appeared.  '^  Luz,  her  mother,  and 
Beatria  were  in  the  same  room  with  me ;  some  of  them  were  awake, 
and  I  had  to  wait  till  they  slept  again.  I  doubt  if  Dofla  Beatris  had 
slept  all  night;  and  you  saw  yesterday  how  quick  she  is  to  penetrate 
one's  plans.^ 

''  Coald  it  be  anything  mere  than  quickness  V^  queried  Walter,  and 
they  retomed  to  the  subject  of  the  letter  gone  astray. 

Amy  repudiated  the  idea.  They  could  discuss  nothing  thoroughly, 
bat  dashed  from  one  topic  to  another.  Walter  repeated  hurriedly  the 
same  acooant  of  events  in  the  cafion  which  he  had  before  written,  and 
then  spoke  of  the  uncertain  future. 

"  Do  not  look  any  more  for  the  regular  bubbling  of  the  spring,**  said 
he.  "I  have  told  you  of  my  present  plan,  and  there  is  no  saying 
henceforth  where  I  shall  be  or  what  I  shall  do.  Nor  will  it  do  to 
trust  to  letters  again." 

"And  I  shall  not  hear  from  you?    You  will  disappear  utterly?** 

^  If  my  new  attempt  does  not  succeed,  perhaps  I  snail  soon  reap- 
pear in  my  own  person ;  concealment  would  be  no  longer  of  any  use. 
Bat  I  will  try  to  find  some  means  of  keeping  you  in  mind  of  me.  It 
may  be  possible  to  use  a  messenger.  By  those  whom  it  is  delightful 
to  remember  we  do  not  wish  to  be  forgotten." 

Amy  was  burning  to  tell  him  feelingly  of  her  sympathy  and  dis- 
tress for  him  in  his  hardships,  her  warm  belief  in  his  final  triumph, 
and  her  desire  to  be  patient  and  strone  for  his  sake,  but  it  was  too 
late ;  people  came  and  interrupted,  and  Walter  went  away  with  a  little 
impression  of  coldness  on  her  part.  The  horses  were  alr«dy  stamping 
without,  and  he  overheard  Don  Angel  summon  her  with  bo}ash  im- 
patience, saying, — 

"  Well,  are  you  not  ready  ?  The  sun  is  half  an  hour  high :  we 
ride  early  here  in  the  tropics,  and  we  must  be  off.** 

The  Arroyo  ladies  were  among  the  other  worshippers  by  this  time, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  he  oould  not  escape  detection  should  those  fiuniliai 
Vol.  XLU.— 6 
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eves  fidl  upon  him.  To  avoid  them,  he  went  oat  by  a  small  door 
through  which  the  flaming  eastern  heavens  could  be  seen  above  the 
vegetation  of  a  court-jard.  His  investigations  had  already  shown  him 
there  was  an  exit  to  a  lane.  Around  the  oourt-jard  was  an  arcade  of 
the  usual  sort,  and  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  stuoooed  walls^  stained  lees- 
of-wine  color,  was  a  small  belvedere. 

Dofia  Beatriz,  who  might  just  have  come  in  or  might  have  been 
obscured  by  a  column,  glided  into  the  cloister  after  him,  and,  touching 
his  arm,  addressed  him  in  a  most  agitated  way.  As  before,  he  was 
disposed  to  deny  his  identity,  but  she  persisted. 

^^  Do  not  be  afraid  of  my  betraying  you,"  she  said.  ^^  I  am  prudent 
I  pass  my  whole  time  here  only  in  praying  for  your  welfare  and  safety ; 
could  I  then  be  capable  of  endangering  you  ?  You  have  trusted  your 
secret  to  her ;  oh,  I  beseech  you,  let  me, — who  would  do  so  much  more 
for  you,  who  would  give  my  heart's  blood  for  you, — let  me  also  have 
some  shiGU*e  in  serving  you.'' 

"This  from  you.  Sister  Beatrizf' 

"  It  cannot  be  wholly  a  surprise  to  you,  for  Amy  has  told  you  of 
my  feelings.'' 

"  She  has ;  but  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  believe  it  of 
Dofia  Beatriz,  whom  I  have  always  looked  upon  as  the  sweetest  and 
most  perfect  of  saints." 

"  Call  me  saint  and  perfect  no  longer,  unless  it  be  saintly  to  wor- 
ship an  earthly  hero  and  tjrpe  of  gallant  boldness  who  well  deserves  it. 
I  am  changed ;  your  words  have  sunk  deeply  into  my  mind :  I  believe 
nothing  or  everything  just  as  you  would  nave  it.  I  belone  no  more 
to  the  religious  life,  and  in  the  great  world  what  can  I  do  if  you  are 
not  with  me?" 

^'  Tell  me,  Dofia  Beatriz,"  said  her  companion,  gently,  touched, — 
as  what  man  could  &il  to  be  by  such  an  all-pervading,  uncalculating 
affection  ? — "  how  you  knew  I  had  confided  my  secret  to  Dofia  Amy  ?" 

She  blushed  with  the  ingenuousness  of  one  little  used  to  duplicity, 
yet  replied,  boldly, — 

"  I  found  the  letter  at  the  cross  of  the  English  governess.  I  did 
not  know  what  or  firom  whom  it  was  at  first,  but  I  suspected.  It  was 
not  till  I  heard  you  declare  yourself  Ignacio  Gk>mez  that  it  was  all  clear 
to  me  beyond  a  doubt" 

"  And  you  openly  avow  that  you  took  a  letter  that  was  not  vours 
and  did  not  return  it  even  when  you  knew  to  whom  it  belonged  ? ' 

"  There  was  one  excellent  reason  why  I  did  not  return  it^'  she  per- 
sisted. '^  No,  I  could  not  My  heart  bled  for  you  on  divinine  that 
confession.  I  could  not  bear  that  you  should  humiliate  yourself  before 
her.  Dear  Don  Walter,  you  are  too  high  and  noble  to  be  an  object 
of  condescension  to  any  one  in  the  world." 

Walter  winced  before  this  commendation,  this  touching  of  the  sore 
spot  even  by  such  as  she. 

"  As  for  me,"  Dofia  Beatriz  went  on, "  it  brings  you  but  the  nearer 
to  me.  This  painful  secret  needs  no  apol6gy  for  me :  to  know  you  have 
suffered  makes  you  only  the  dearer." 

Surely  here  was  a  strong  appeal ;  there  was  a  great  sense  of  rest  to 
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him  in  knowing  his  secret  shared  and  jet  no  odiam  idling  apon  him 
on  aoooont  of  it ;  but  more  was  to  follow. 

'^  You  have  suffered  her  to  aid,  and  jet  it  was  I  who  was  far  the 
istronger.  Listen^  dearest  Don  Walter :  you  are  in  want  of  very  great 
resources ;  I  now  know  the  reason  why.  Well,  I,  even  I,  might  give 
them  to  you.  If  I  could  command  a  treasure  sufficient  for  all  your 
needsy  would  you  share  it  with  me?" 

^^ Does  all  the  world  think  of  nothing  else  but  treasure?''  he  cried, 
as  if  this  were  only  a  kind  of  spectre  conjured  by  her  out  of  his  own 
thoughts.  ^^  And  you,  poor  Sister  Beatriz,  what  have  vou  to  do  with 
such  lyings  7"  He  looked  at  her  commiseratingly,  and  began  to  doubt 
her  sanity. 

'^  It  is  in  my  power,  poor  and  weak  as  you  think  me.  Nobody  can 
hear  us :  I  speak  of  the  treasure  of  my  convent,  buried  securely  away 
against  the  greed  of  the  selfish  men  who  would  have  robbed  us  of  that 
as  of  everyfliing  else.'' 

She  DO  doubt  saw  his  face  change,  and  went  on  hurriedly,  ardently, 
as  if  she  saw  him  yielding :  ^^  I  trust  you  at  once,  though  no  one  else 
knows  it :  I  can  have  no  fear  of  you.  It  is  dose  by  the  spot  you 
cleared  for  us  in  our  old  garden  of  Santa  Bosa.  It  is  buried  in  the 
foundation-wall,  and  made  a  part  of  it,  so  that  they  might  dig  the 
whole  place  over  and  never  find  a  trace  of  it" 

•"  Is  it  yours  to  give,  Dofia  Beatriz  ?" 

Affain  she  flushed  most  deeply.  ^^  To  use  it  for  your  mission  would 
be  ri^t,"  she  replied.  ^^ To  whom,  indeed,  does  it  really  belong?  It 
can  never  again  be  used  for  the  religious  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed.  The  survivors  of  the  convent — ^who  are  very  few — ^have  no 
right  to  use  it  in  luxurious  living,  even  if  their  inclinations  did  not 
forbid.  If  it  be  seized  it  will  not  go  to  the  service  of  the  state,  but  to 
feed  individual  rapacity.  Then  to  what  better  end  than  the  one  you 
have  in  view  is  it  ever  likely  to  be  devoted  ?  Take  me  with  you,"  she 
pleaded.  '^  You  have  always  been  so  good  to  me,  I  belong  to  you  and 
not  to  myself." 

Walter  was  convinced  that  her  statement  was  true :  many  small 
cireumstances  from  l^e  past  wove  themselves  together  to  strengthen  the 
conviction.  It  needed  a  strong  motive,  indeed,  to  resist  so  dazzling 
a  temptation.  Nor  was  it  purely  mercenary,  for  the  diarms  of  Dofia 
Beatriz  were  great,  and  one  could  foresee  how  she  would  develop  under 
freedom,  whidi  she  would  enjoy  with  the  zest  of  an  escaped  bird,  and 
but  now  he  had  thought  Amy  cold.  But  motive  somewhere  there  was 
that  eained  the  victory  even  over  so  many  combined  allurements.  A 
aiI)IMed  beggar,  from  the  church-door,  here  shuffled  up  closer  to  them, 
asking  for  alms.  Walter  motioned  him  away,  and  they  two  moved 
somewhat  fiurther  on,  in  the  cloister. 

^'^ cannot  share  it  with  you;  I  cannot  take  it,"  he  responded. 
'^  Give  up  these  stranee  ideas,  and  be  again  the  unworldly  little  Beatriz 
I  have  alwajrs  liked.'' 

"  You  cannot  take  it !  Oh,  I  felt  it  would  be  so.  But  tell  me  why, 
why  ?"  she  besought 

A  worse  man  would  perhaps  have  been  kinder  on  the  sur&ee,  but 
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Walter  was  master^  even  in  such  a  case,  of  some  of  that  Spartan  firm- 
ness which  fits  one  for  great  things. 

"  It  is  best  to  say  it  plainly  :  to  accept  it,  I  ought  to  love  you/'  he 
replied ;  ^^  and,  while  I  admire  and  esteem  you  most  warmly, — as  no 
man  could  help  doing, — I  do  not  love  you/' 

She  bent  as  if  l^fore  a  heavy  blow,  covering  her  face  a  moment 
with  both  hands. 

"  There  are  those  who  hate  if  they  are  not  loved,"  she  said,  with  a 
touching  pathos,  after  commanding  herself  again.  ^^  I  am  not  one  of 
them.  I  can  never  wish  to  be  revenged,  nor  think  bitterly  of  you. 
Then  take  it  without  me.  I  can  die.  It  shall  never  be  said  I  imposed 
mjrself  as  a  condition  upon  a  means  that  may  secure  your  happiness.'' 

Walter  advanced  towards  her  to  take  her  hands  and  speak  some 
kinder,  more  reassuring  words.  But  at  this  time,  though  the  sky  was 
blue  and  the  sun  bright,  a  strange,  calamitous  wind  arose.  The  belve- 
dere above  the  wall  toppled  into  the  court  with  a  crash ;  the  ground 
swayed  and  oscillated  beneath  their  feet,  and  in  some  places  was  seen 
to  open :  one  of  the  most  severe  earthquakes  known  in  that  district  for 
years  had  ensued. 

^^  It  is  a  iudgment,"  cried  Beatriz,  who  seemed  stricken  by  a  mortal 
terror.    "  The  voice  of  heaven  has  spoken  against  me." 

Walter  had  to  look  on  from  a  distance  at  the  departure  of  Amy 
like  the  merest  stranger.  He  saw  that  she  had  come  to  no  harm.  The 
company,  recovering  from  their  panic,  more  in  haste  to  be  ofi*  than  ever, 
went  away  in  a  somewhat  disorderly  manner,  many  very  anxious  to  see 
if  any  damage  had  been  done  at  the  hacienda. 

In  the  shock  several  curious  things  had  happened.  The  cripple  in 
the  corridor  with  Beatriz  and  Walter,  for  instance,  had  shown  sur- 
prising activity.  He  made  quite  a  normal  use  of  his  legs  thereafter, 
and  on  returning  to  Cuemavaca  reported  to  the  Jefe  Politico  that  Dofia 
Beatriz  had  talked  in  a  very  animated  way  with  a  man  who,  though 
wearing  peasant's  dress,  did  not  appear  to  be  a  peasant.  Upon  bis 
heels  came  Pablo,  who  had  identified  this  peasant  as  the  same  one  he 
half  suspected  to  be  Don  Walter. 

"  Pooh  I  pooh !  it  is  not  probable,"  SQoffed  the  Jefe  Politico. 
"  Nevertheless,  we  will  keep  an  eye  out  for  these  birds  too." 

And  so  it  happened  that  if  the  first  remote  glance  of  scrutiny  began 
to  be  cast  towards  Walter's  own  treasure  it  was  because  Beatriz  had 
ofierod  him  hers. 

He  had  got  but  a  little  way  out  of  the  place,  in  starting  upon  a 
renewal  of  his  own  journey,  when  he  heard  rumors  that  the  disturbance 
had  been  particularly  violent  over  in  the  direction  of  the  Barranca  of 
Cimarron.  One  informant,  just  down  from  Huetoneo,  said  he  had 
seen  a  mighty  column  of  smoke  arise  from  there  and  mount  a  pro- 
digious distance  into  the  air.  All  other  anxieties  were  swallowea  up 
in  the  thought  that  he  had  better  turn  back  and  look  to  the  safety  of 
the  property  left  behind. 

He  therefore  took  again  to  his  devious  routes.  But,  proceed  cau- 
tiously as  he  would,  he  met  a  number  of  people  prowling  about  in  this 
district  wont  to  be  so  lonely. 
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**  Why  18  there  saoh  an  unusaal  beating  of  the  woods  just  now?'' 
he  asked,  entering  into  confidential  relations  with  one  of  them  near 
Huetongo. 

"  The  kidnappers  are  at  their  tricks  again.  Awhile  ago  they  car- 
ried off  Kaufmann,  the  foreman  of  the  glass-works^  around  at  Lake 
Jornada,  and  a  reward  is  offered.  It  is  said  he  has  been  seen  over  this 
way  latdy.'' 

''  If  Kaufmann  has  been  carried  off  he  keeps  very  cool  about  it," 
commented  Walter*         

CHAPTBB  Xni. 

CAPTAIN  PEREZ  AND  HIS  BEV0LT7TI0N. 

On  re-entering  the  cafion,  Walter  saw  at  once  that  a  cliff  near  his 
head-ouarters  had  fallen.  It  might  have  been  from  this  that  the  great 
doud  nad  gone  up,  which  was  dust  rather  than  smoke. 

The  jar  had  acted  chiefly  alon^  the  central  line  of  the  chasm, 
opened  new  rents,  dried  up  tne  buboling  lava  of  La  Oaldera,  shaken 
his  spring-house  to  ruin,  and  altered  the  aspect  of  the  travertine  basin 
and  terraces.  His  diff-cavems,  with  their  treasure,  were  hardly  dis- 
turbed. 

It  was  only  by  his  habitation,  still  intact,  that  he  could  recognize 
the  place  of  his  principal  labors.     What  a  wholesale  change  had  taken 

I)lace  there!  The  central  cairn  was  toppled  over.  There  was  no 
onger  any  cold  spring.  There  was  no  more  any  hot  spring ;  or  at 
least  the  stream  that  now  existed  at  a  little  distance  could  not  be 
identified  with  the  flood  of  boiling  waters  that  used  to  surge  so  wildly 
around  the  spot 

The  ever-rising  hope  in  Don  Walter's  breast  prompted  him  to  look 
again  to  see  if  the  Yellow  Snake  had  not  come  bacK  as  one  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  convulsion;  but  nowhere  was  any  glint  of  its  dull 
gomen  lustre  to  be  seen.  It  was  not  for  some  little  time  he  realized 
that  another  haunting  dream  of  his  had  actually  come  to  pass :  the  hot 
stream  was  turned  out  of  its  course.  Its  fierce  caloric  had  no  longer 
to  be  guarded  against  There  lay  the  wreck  of  bis  timber  barricaaes 
and  his  conduit ;  there  lay  the  flat  rock  on  which  the  Yellow  Snake 
had  been  wont  to  sun  itself,  firee  and  open  now  to  whoever  would  ap- 
proach. Below  it  was  a  cavernous  depression  filled  with  irregular 
tragments  resembling  those  usually  found  in  the  vacant  bed  of  a  stream, 
some  blackened  with  slime,  others  party-colored  with  chemical  incrusta- 
tions. But  over  the  surface  could  be  made  out  certain  sinuous  lines 
and  vague  suggestions  of  shapes  that  caused  Don  Walter's  heart  to 
stand  still  for  a  moment,  then  to  beat  with  a  force  that  made  him  dizzy. 
He  clambered  down  to  the  spot  It  hardly  needed  his  hammer  and 
acids  to  verify  what  he  found  there.  Everything  pointed  to  the  belief 
that  he  had  discovered  a  large  part,  at  least,  of  tne  nu^ets  formed  by 
all  the  past  plunging-over  of  the  golden  stream.  Gt  the  Yellow 
Snake  go  now  widiout  a  thought,  for  here  was  its  progeny  in  limitless 
supply.  Never,  even  at  the  time  of  the  first  discovery,  had  Walter 
been  so  overcome.     The  possibility  that  he  might  secure  riches  for  him- 
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self,  even  after  his  honorable  ambition  was  attained,  now  greeted  him. 
Fulgurations  seemed  to  dart  before  his  ejes.  He  fell  upon  his  knees 
in  a  mood  of  the  sinoerest  piety. 

"  If  I  have  been  often  rebellious  under  the  scourging  hand  of 
heaven/'  he  prayed,  '^  let  me  now  give  devout  thanks  and  the  most 
heart-felt  gratitude  when  it  is  so  good  to  me.  Hereafter  I  will  mend 
my  ways." 

In  two  days  he  was  able  to  take  out  enough  from  this  new  source 
to  complete  the  coveted  amount,  and  not  a  litue  over.  From  each  of 
his  trips  to^the  caverns  he  brought  back  sections  of  dried  trees  and 
branches  and  threw  them  upon  me  deposit  to  give  an  appearance  of 
natural  wreckage.  The  bed  would  hardly  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  superficial  eye  as  it  was ;  but  he  wished  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure. 

The  evening  of  the  second  day,  he  thought  he  saw  armed  men  and 
horses  silhouetted  on  the  lofty  vei^e  of  the  Barranca,  like  the  gods  of 
Walhalla  riding  in  the  sky.  He  landed  this  must  be  only  a  deceptive 
appearance  of  the  bushes,  as  before ;  but  this  time  it  was  a  portent  that 
was  to  be  corroborated  by  extraordinary  evtots. 

What  was  his  amazement,  on  returning  from  his  usual  mission  the 
following  day,  to  see  two  armed  men  in  the  cafion  on  the  very  field  of 
his  operations,  and  two  horses  picketed  at  a  little  distance !  One  of 
the  men  climbed  up  to  him  from  the  cavernous  bed  of  the  stream,  the 
other  appeared  from  behind  his  hut. 

He  recognized  the  first  as  Captain  Perez,  the  other  as  Antonio 
Gassol,  keeper  of  the  Alma  de  Mexico  restaurant  at  Ctiernavaca. 

These  are  the  shocks  that  shorten  men's  lives ;  and  Walter  had  had 
so  many  of  them  crowded  into  his  late  experience  that  he  showed  clearly 
the  effects  of  the  rack  and  strain. 

Captain  Perez  advanced  towards  him  in  a  hearty  way  with  extended 
hand.  Walter  was  inclined  to  lay  his  own  upon  his  revolver  instead. 
He  drew  back  repellently,  and  kept  on  the  defensive. 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  like  our  intruding  ?"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  we  don't  have  a  great 
many  visitors  here,  and  it  was  a  trifle  unexpected." 

He  felt  the  impolicy  of  his  conduct,  yet  had  been  too  flustered  and 
was  too  tremblingly  alive  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake  to 
have  adopted  any  other. 

"  So  you  are  not  in  the  United  States,  after  all  ?" 

"  (Jood-day,  Sefior  Arroyo !  We  do  not  see  you  often  at  the  Alma 
de  Mexico  nowadays,  Sefior  Arroyo,"  interrupted  Antonio  Grassol, 
comine  up  with  a  most  obsequious  politeness.  Walter  turned  fiercely 
towards  him. 

^^  He  is  all  right,"  interposed  Perez,  assuming  a  confidential  relation. 
'*  Antonio  is  one  of  those  persons  whom  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  trust." 

"  I  am  from  this  part  of  the  country,"  explained  Gassol ;  "  so  I 
return  once  in  a  while  to  see  how  my  native  village  is  getting  along. 
We  have  come  down—" 

^^  Yes,  to  see  if  we  could  get  some  sulphate  of  copper,  to  use  in  my 
arrastra  at  La  Fortuna,"  said  ms  principal,  cutting  him  short    '^  I  pound 
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out  a  few  dollars  irom  the  ore  on  my  place  when  I  have  nothing  else 
to  do. — ^Antonio,  will  you  kindly  go  and  take  a  look  at  the  horses? 
The  roan  seems  to  have  tangled  himself  up  in  his  lariat.'' 

**  You  do  not  appear  surprised  to  find  me  here/'  said  Walter. 

^^  I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  be  surprised.  So  many  remarkable  things 
are  always  happening,  I  have  left  myself  little  capacity  for  it.  You 
were  quite  mysterious  in  your  goings  and  comings  for  some  time,  then 
your  horse  turned  up,  givmg  us  all  a  scare  lest  you  had  been  murdered, 
and  finally  I  leamea  the  other  day  that  a  peasant  corresponding  to  your 
description  had  been  heard  earnestly  talking  English  with  the  fair 
American  of  the  hacienda  of  Las  Delicias.  I  put  this  and  that  together, 
and  made  up  my  mind  you  were  not  in  the  North  American  Republic, 
but  still  in  our  own.  I  did  not  know  where,  of  course ;  but  in  the  hut, 
just  now,  I  recognized  some  of  your  property, — pardon  me  for  entering 
it  without  permission,  but  I  thought  it  deserted, — and  presently  I  saw 
you  walking  towards  me  as  natural  as  life." 

Somewhat  confused  at  this  calm  way  of  taking  it,  Walter  muttered 
something  about  a  scientific  mission  that  had  had  no  great  results. 

"  Yes,  a  bright,  hard  metal  that  looks  even  finer  than  the  real  gold  f* 
suggested  Perez. 

"  But  goes  off  chiefly  in  fumes  and  turns  out  to  be  only  sulphuret 
of  iron.     I  don't  mind  admitting  that  my  search  was  partly  for  treasure.'^ 

^^  And  again,  the  bluish  galena,  containing  silver,  but  in  too  small 
supply  to  be  worked,  and  then  the  yellow  grains  scattered  through  some 
of  the  limestone,  but  still  in  too  slight  quantities  to  pay  for  extraction  ?" 

"How  do  you  know  all  that?" 

"  Bless  you,  I've  been  through  it  myself.  I  could  have  posted  you 
if  you  had  come  to  me.  You  may  not  recollect  my  telling  you  I  had 
been  here  once,  long  before  you  were  bom.  But,  now,  how  about  this 
bed  dose  by?  it  seems  to  contain  some  very  good  nuggets.  Are  they 
of  the  same  sort  as  those  I  noticed  on  the  shdves  in  your  cabin  ?" 

Walter,  in  fierce  agitation  and  resolve,  here  drew  forth  his  revolver 
without  further  hesitation.    The  secret  was  out :  he  was  betrayed. 

"  What  I  have  found  I  have  a  special  use  for.  I  cannot  give  it  up, 
nor  even  share  it  If  you  have  come  here  with  design  upon  it,  let  us 
settle  it  once  for  all.  Do  you  take  your  pistol,  as  I  will  mine,  and 
stand  off  at  twdve  paces.  Gassol  will  make  as  good  a  second  as  an- 
other.    Whatever  of  value  is  here  shall  belong  to  the  survivor." 

"  Have  you  then  no  more  confidence  in  me  uian  this,  my  old  friend  ?" 
inquired  the  Captain,  showing  no  trace  of  resentment.  ^^You  who 
knew  my  devotion  to  you  shomd  have  treated  me  better." 

**  No,  not  in  such  an  affair.  I  feared  the  temptation  might  be  too 
ereat,  not  for  you  aloue,  but  for  any  man.  I  haa  an  object.  If  it  had 
been  an  ordinary  matter " 

^^  But  it  is  precisely  in  extraordinary  matters  that  I  am  most  to  be 
trusted.  You  should  have  known  me  better  than  my  enemies.  What- 
ever else  I  have  done,  my  int^riiy  has  never  been  impeached.  In  all 
my  campaigning,  I  have  never  once  engaged  in  plunder.  A  man's 
virtues  are  mud^  according  to  his  temperament,  1  suppose ;  and  my 
weakness  does  not  lie  in  that  direction." 
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Don  Walter  b^n  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  even  to  be  a  little 
ashamed. 

"See  here,  now,  what  claim  have  you  on  me?  What  service  did 
you  do  for  me  when  you  were  the  merest  kid  ?"  went  on  Perez,  with 
cordial  blufiness. 

"  I  don^t  remember,*'  answered  the  young  man,  evasively, 

"  Well,  I  will  remind  you.  I  was  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  my 
bitterest  foes,  who  were  taking  me  along  to  certain  execution.  They 
camped  over-night  alongside  the  ranch  where  you  lived  then  with  your 
father.  You  were  a  lad  and  allowed  to  run  freely  about  the  camp.  I 
asked  you  if  you  had  a  knife  and  could  cut  leather.  You  said  you  had, 
and  used  it  upon  the  thongs  with  which  I  was  bound, — I  feel  their 
infernal,  cramping  knots  now, — so  that  at  a  &vorable  moment  I  was 
able  to  escape. 

"  It  was  no  trouble  to  me.*' 

"  But  it  was  a  way  of  sparing  me  such  a  very  considerable  trouble 
that  I  have  wanted  to  do  you  a  good  turn  ever  since.  Putting  you  in 
the  line  of  a  little  hunting  does  not  fill  the  bill.  Estimate  the  thing  as 
I  do.  Now,  here  you  are  in  a  difiQcult  and  dangerous  box,  perhaps 
even  more  dangerous  than  you  know :  let  me  help  you  out  of  \t" 

His  hearer  struggled  with  a  lurking  doubt  whether  this  were  not, 
afler  all,  only  a  specious  means  of  throwing  him  off  his  guard. 

"  I  put  nayself  at  your  disposal  squarely,  honestly,  without  a  shadpw 
of  reserve :  1  will  aid  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  by  every  means 
in  my  power." 

**  I  am  conquered ;  I  am  overwhelmed  with  shame,"  said  Walter. 
"  I  trust  you  entirely.  Forgive  me  I  And  see,  Perez,  what  I  have 
gained  here  is  destined  for  a  high  and  worthy  end,  in  which  my  enioy- 
ment  has  no  part,  but  after  that  end  is  accomplished  there  will  be 
something  over,  which  you  must  share.  And,  further  than  that,  much 
more  of  this  liberal  bounty  of  pature  still  remains,  to  become  available 
at  some  future  time." 

"  We  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Believe  it  who  will,  money  has 
never  had  any  temptation  for  me,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  change. 
Look  at  me :  what  1  most  wanted  in  youth  I  could  not  have,  and  a£ir 

that Well,  suffice  it  to  say  I  am  a  rude  fellow,  and  at  present  I 

have  other  affairs.     You  may  hear  more  of  them  anon." 

"  You  knew  my  father,  and,  as  I  have  reason  to  think,  the  cause  of 
his  coming  here,"  said  Walter,  huskily.  "  Well,  I  want  to  pay  it  all 
back." 

"  I  did  not  ask  your  object  I  was  willing  to  help  you,  no  matter 
what  it  was."  " 

To  Walter,  lonely  and  buffeted  about  as  he  had  been,  there  was  a 
blessed  relief  in  having  this  strong  shoulder  to  lean  upon ;  and  never 
was  he  to  have  any  reason  to  r^ret  the  confidence  he  now  bestowed. 

He  summed  up  the  vague  plans  he  had  thought  of  for  getting  the 
treasure  out  of  tiie  country,  feeling  only  the  more  clearly  how  hopeless 
it  would  have  been  for  him  to  attempt  it  alone.  In  answer  to  a  sug- 
gestion that  it  should  be  safely  buried  to  await  some  change  of  govern- 
ment that  might  be  more  favorable  to  them,  he  said, — 
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^  I  haven't  a  single  mom^it's  peace  while  it  remains  in  Mexico. 
Mj  idea  is  that,  without  waiting  to  secure  any  more  at  present,  I  ought 
to  reappear  in  my  own  proper  person,  as  if  returned  from  my  trip,  and 
take  every  measure  to  get  it  to  the  United  States  at  once." 

"  To  the  United  States  ?  that  is  a  long  way.  Still,  I  suppose  a  ton 
or  two  of  the  commodity  might  be  run  through  to  the  coast? 

"  A  ton  or  two?  but,  my  dear  friend,  a  single  million  weighs  nearly 
two  tons,  and  I  have  over  six  millions.  There  will  be  freight  enough 
for  seventy  or  eighty  mules,  allowing  twelve  arrobas,  of  twenty-five 
pounds  each,  per  mule." 

"  Six  millions?  Well,  that  is  something,''  cried  the  Captain,  open- 
ing his  eyes  widely  at  the  unexpected  amount,  but  making  a  prodigious 
effort  to  hide  his  surprise.  '^  In  fact,  it  is  a  very  pretty  sum.  And  all 
that  has  to  ^  for  a  benevolent  object?  It  does  not  seem  treating  your- 
self quite  fi9iu*ly.  If  it  had  been  my  case,  I  think  I  should  have  drawn 
off  a  little  more  of  the  golden  milk  for  my  own  benefit." 

**  You  are  foi^ttin^  that  the  supply  gave  out,  though  there  is  no 
telling  what  there  may  be  in  these  beos  beneath  us  yet  I  may  have 
half  a  ton  or  so  extra  for  contingencies.  You  must  certainly  take  a 
liberal  share  of  this,  and  no  douot  in  better  times  the  beds  can  be 
worked,  when  the  product  shall  be  as  much  yours  as  mine.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  a  sourd^  of  chagrin  it  is  to  me  now  not  to  be  able  to  ofier 
you  one-half  of  the  whole." 

"No  more  of  this,  my  boy.  Nothing  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  except  for  necessary  expenses.  Take  your  treasure  for  which 
you  have  toiled  in  such  an  unheard-of  way?  not  I,  indeed  !" 

"  We  will  discuss  that  point  afterwards." 

"It's  a  clear  case,"  said  Perez,  resuming  a  blunt,  peremptonr 
manner ;  "  there  is  just  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  nothing  else.  We 
must  get  up  a  revolution." 

"How?    A  revolution?"  protested  Walter,  in  complete  repugnance, 
and  alarm. 

"  And  carry  it  away  under  cover  of  the  ensuing  difficulties." 

"  I  would  never  consent  to  anything  so  infamous  for  a  scheme  of 
private  advantage.     It  would  be  worse  than  to  lose  it  all." 

"  Well,  that  is  my  way ;  I  am  at  home  there,  and  speak  only  of 
what  I  know,"  rejoined  the  Captain,  coolly.  "  Why,  to  convoy  such  a 
train  of  animals  as  you  need  requires  a  r^ular  military  operation." 

"  Say  no  more :  it  can  never  be  done.  This  is  the  sort  of  morality 
that  might  have  iustified  my  distrust  of  you,  Perez." 

"  Wait  a  little,  friend  Walter :  what  if,  instead  of  starting  a  revo- 
lution, we  found  one  already  made?" 

" How  can  that  be?    Please  explain." 

"  You  have  given  me  your  confidence,  and  I  will  give  you  mine,— 
just  as  sure  it  wfll  be  held  sacred.     Why  do  you  think  I  am  here?" 

"  One  might  guess  fifty  times  and  never  strike  it" 

"Ostensibly  to  look  for  Kaufmann,  the  abducted  foreman,  for 
whose  recapture  a  reward  has  been  oifered,  but  really  to  see  what  kind 
of  place  this  would  be  for  keeping  out  of  sight  a  body  of  men  till  they 
were  wanted." 
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^^  If  Kaafmann  has  been  abducted  he  takes  it  veiy  easily/'  said 
Walter,  as  he  had  thought  before,  describing  his  adventure  with  that 
person  not  long  ago. 

"  To  be  sure  he  does :  he  is  one  of  the  society,— one  of  our  coll^ 
diums,  as  it  were.  His  disappearance  was  onlj  a  piece  of  diplomacy, 
and  he  has  his  work  to  do  elsewhere.^' 

Walter  gave  a  slight  whistle, 

'*  It  kindles  still  more  the  flame  of  discontent  against  the  govern- 
ment at  Mexico,  on  the  eround  of  the  prevailing  lack  of  security  for 
person  and  property.  Though,  to  be  sure,  there  are  valid  complaints 
enough  without  inventing  them.  What  do  you  think  it  did  the  other 
day?  broke  into  Mr.  Wharton's  house,  at  the  capital,  and  took  from 
his  coffers,  though  they  were  under  the  scab  of  the  British  legation, 
seven  hundred  mousand  dollars.  Just  .before  that,  their  general  at 
Tepic  seized  twenty  mule-loads  (If  silver,  under  pretext  that  it  was  being 
clandestinely  exported.  Another  time  a  whole  conducta  of  two  mil- 
lion dollars,  on  the  way  to  Tampico,  was  confiscated ;  repayment  was 
fromised  when  the  troubles  in  tnat  part  of  the  country  were  settled, 
t  will  be  a  long  time,  I  can  tell  you,  before  that  day  comes.  Things 
are  in  a  desperate  way,  and  no  mistake.'' 

'^  And  the  meaning  of  all  iWs  is ?" 

'^  That  a  new  era  is  dawning  for  our  imhappf  (ountry.  Our  central 
committee  at  Mexico  has  long  been  pulling  the  wires ;  the  proclama- 
tions are  pre^red ;  the  blow  is  about  to  be  struck.  My  ola  general, 
my  hero,  my  idol,  has  returned."  He  looked  cautiously  around,  hardly 
daring  to  breathe  the  secret  even  in  such  a  place.  "  When  we  fought 
for  him  before,  he  did  not  have  a  fair  chan^,  but  this  time  he  will  suc- 
ceed. He  will  put  an  end  to  these  wretched  dissensions,  and  give 
Mexico  at  last  a  government  worthy  of  the  name." 

'*  When  ?  When  is  it  to  be  ?  for  I  have  those  to  whose  safety  I 
must  look.     In  my  hermit  life  here  I  have  heard  nothing  of  all  this." 

'^  You  would  have  heard  scarcely  more  if  you  had  been  outside,  for 
the  secret  has  been  excellently  kept.  Nothing  is  yet  felt  here  beyond 
a  vague  uneasiness.  The  besotted  government  itself,  rushing  from  one 
folly  to  another,  does  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  crisis.  But 
I  Imve  means  of  knowing  that  the  States  of  Durango,  Jalisco,  and 
Michoacan  are  already  aflame,  and  the  signal  may  be  expected  here  at 
almost  any  moment." 

^^  With  such  pressing  interests  awaiting^  you,  I  can  hardly  expect 
your  attention  to  my  affair." 

**  On  the  contrary,  your  affair  is  likely  to  be  a  godsend  to  us :  you 
see  the  obligation  will  not  be  all  on  one  side.  The  appointed  date  has 
been  postponed  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  our  chief,  and  to  give  time 
for  the  ferment  at  the  North.  I  was  left  at  Bio  Frio  with  a  lai^ 
force  of  men  who  had  been  gathered  in  ready  for  the  outbreak,  and  with 
nothing  for  them  to  do.  I  sent  part  of  them  in  various  bands  on  the 
pretext  of  making  the  pilgrimage  to  El  Jasmin,  and  with  another  part 
I  have  affected  to  take  service  under  the  Jefe  Politico  and  search  for 
E[aufmann.  Don  Tomas  Coroovedo  and  I  are,  for  the  nonce,  better 
friends  than  we  used  to  be,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh. 
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*'  He  is  a  dangerooft  man,  not  so  stupid  as  he  seems^  and  in  dealing 
with  him  joa  are  running  a  great  risk/' 

'^  He  is  nervous  about  the  state  of  the  country  just  now,  and  seems 
glad  of  any  even  apparent  acoeasion  to  the  armed  force  of  which  he  is 
die  head.  He  will  be  more  arrogant  a^in  when  he  receives  the  re- 
inforcements he  expects  to  keep  his  district  in  order/' 

"  I  shall  be  extremely  grateful  for  any  aid  you  may  give  me  con- 
sistent with  your  own  project.     What  do  you  propose?'' 

"  While  my  men  are  idle  they  are  likely  either  to  desert  or  get  into 
some  serious  mischief  that  will  betray  us.  I  propose  that  they  give  up 
the  farce  of  playing  at  pilgrims,  come  down  here,  and  transport  your 
property  on  their  backs.  We  may  brin^  down  a  few  mules,  too :  our 
horses  showed  that  the  path  was  practicable.  My  idea  is  that  the  gofil 
ought  to  be  outside  the  Barranca  at  some  point  where  it  could  be  easily 
accessible,  if  an  opportunity  should  ofier,  mr  a  rapid  dash  to  the  coast.'' 

"  What  point  would  you  suggest?" 

^'  You  say  you  have  some  of  it  hidden  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  more  of  it  at  Cuemavaca.  Why  not  collect  it  all  at  Bio  Frio? 
That  is  mjr  head-quarters,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  your  treacherous 
Jefe  Politico,  the  scene  selected  for  the  uprising,  and  a  convenient  point 
of  departure  for  a  militaiy  movement  to  the  sea." 

"And  after  that?* 

"  The  rest  will  naturally  need  planning  somewhat  as  we  go  on.  I 
have  a  friend.  Captain  Carvajal,  who  has  a  schooner  on  the  coast,  en- 
gagttdL  in  our  business.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  he  brought  back 
the  liiberator  from  his  exile.  He  himself  must  be  somewhere  near 
Piieola  now,  having  come  jup  to  visit  his  fisunily.  I  will  open  commu- 
nications with  him  and  try  to  see  him  personally.  Carvajal  is  a  Bis- 
cayan  by  birth,  a  bold  fellow  who  has  been  in  all  sorts  of  hazardous 
undertakings,  and  if  we  can  get  him  he  will  be  just  our  man." 

*<  Good !"  assented  Walter,  heartily.  "  The  difficulties  of  the  enter- 
prise seem  to  be  already  clearing  away.  But,-naturally,  it  cannot  be 
conv^ed  openly  all  at  once :  it  must  go  piecemeal,  by  strat^;y.  And 
are  you  sure  your  men  can  be  trusted  ?  Will  it  do  to  let  them  know 
what  they  are  dealing  with  ?" 

"  Of  course  not  They  must  never  see  a  sign  of  it.  They  are  Only 
to  think^ey  are  transporting  arms  and  supplies  for  the  cause,  dis- 
guised a^klphate  of  copper.  They  are  not  up  in  fine  points  of  weight 
and  the  like.  We  must^.kaep  the  bojrs  well  paid,  and  then  they  can 
be  depended  ^pon.  It  witToe  a  delightfhl  novelty  for  them,  and  no- 
body will  get  ahead  of  us  on  that  score." 

Ferez  charged  himself  with  turning  some  of  the  ingots  lito  cash 
for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  They  b^an  at  once  to  make  their 
preparations  and  plan  the  necessary  subterfuges. 

"  And  Gbssol  ?"  inquired  Walter,  with  some  concern. 

'^  He  has  seen  nothme  of  consequence,  I  feel  sure.  I  kept  my  dis- 
coveries to  myself.  I  wul  make  him  think  your  being  here  is  a  part 
of  the  plan.  He  is  true  as  steel,  and  has  been  with  us  all  along.  His 
place  was  a  convenient  point  for  reunions,  and  he  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  in  some  of  his  old  cronies, — ^for  instance,  Peifecto  Ponce 
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above,  to  whom,  with  your  permiasion^  we  will  now  fiend  up  a  few 
signals/' 

He  and  Ghissol  thereupon  set  up  some  flags. 

A  messenger  hastily  came  down,  and  was  sent  off  again.  Almost 
immediately  after  there  b^n  to  steal  into  the  cafion  a  number  of  peons, 
such  as  had  been  seen  about  El  Jasmin.  They  brought  with  them  the 
various  ca^es  and  other  contrivances  used  by  the  charcoal-burners, 
potters,  and  market-people  generally  for  carrying  their  burdens :  it  was 
mtended  that  the  valuable  freight  should  be  disguised  under  a  variety 
of  forms* 

The  men  who  came  from  another  part  of  the  country,  with  the  ex- 
ample of  their  bold  leaders  before  them,  and  being  ^thered  for  a  pecu- 
liar purpose,  were.&r  less  troubled  by  the  superstition  of  the  Yellow 
Snake  than  those  of  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Captain  Perez,  too, 
made  a  strong  point  in  Don  Walter's  &vor  by  representing  that  the 
latter  had  come  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  the  abode 
df  the  monster,  and  pointed  out  the  effects  of  tiie  blasting  to  show  that 
h\had  succeeded  in  aoing  so. 

\l  good  supply  of  maguey-fibre  bags  was  also  brought  in,  and 
Walter,  with  rerez,  ^ard^ly  found  means  to  pack  all  the  treasure 
that  had  ^been  piled  m  loose  heaps  into  them  in  person.  Under  the 
eyes  of  so  many  witnesses  they  could  take  out  no  more  treasure  from 
the  exposed  bed.  On  the  contrary,  they  devoted  tli^faiselves  to  cover- 
ing it  up  as  much  as  possible.  Nor  could  they  have  delayed  for  any 
further  mining,  since  the  conditions  demanded  the  utmost  haste. 

''  I  think  we  shall  do  well  to  begin  with  a  procession,"  proposed 
Captain  Perez.  ^'  Religion  has  been  used  before  now  as  a  doak  for 
many  a  less  worthy  object." 

-  A  procession  ?"  repeated  Walter,  puzzled. 

"  Yes ;  our  pilgrims  will  now  natunuly  be  going  back  to  their  homes. 
For  a  consideration,  ^e  can  borrow  a  numb^  of  the  figures  of  saints 
at  EHIasmin.  We  will  fill  the  hollow  interiors  with  ourgold,  and 
the  figures  can  be  conveyed  in  public  parade  to  Rio  Fria  Tnere  must 
be  some  pretext  of  a  celebration,  or,  say,  prayers  for  rain.  It  is  a  good 
while,  in  fiaujt,  since  we  have  had  rain  enough  in  Rio  Frio." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

^   .  AN  0BIOINAI<  PROCESSION  FOB  BAIN. 

AipbNio  Gassol  and  Perfecto  Ponce,  as  citizens  of  the  district, 

'took  upon  themselves  to  n^otiate  with  the  cura  at  £1  Jasmin  for  the 

loan  of  the  statues.     When  the  application  was  backed  by  the  promise 

of  a  handsome  present — ^aranteed  by  Captain  Perez — ^for  the  repair 

of  the  shrine,  it  was  readily  granted. 

They  took  but  a  few  of  me  best  images,  while  a  large  number  of 
old  battered  ones  found  in  a  lumber-room  were  utilized. 

**  It  is  desired  to  have  the  display  as  imposing  as  possible,"  explained 
Gassol :  ^^  anything  whatever  from  this  esteem^  locality  will  be  most 
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highly  appreoiatedy  and  our  friends  fear  the  choioer  figures  might  possi- 
bly oome  to  some  harm  on  the  journey." 

A  great  deal  of  mystery  was  made  about  the  preparations,  which 
took  place  chiefly  under  cover  of  night.  Only  a  small  number  of  men 
were  admitted  with  Perez  and  Walter  to  work  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
diapter-house,  reserved  exclusively  for  this  business.  Ali  was  not 
complete  till  near  morning.  In  the  course  of  the  night  many  mules 
stopped  at  the  outer  gate,  and  there  was  not  a  little  biding  back  and 
forth  also  by  the  other  peons. 

When  the  procession  moved,  many  of  the  images  were  covered  up 
with  peUxtea, — a  kind  of  burlap, — some  even  sewn  up  entirely,  so  that 
only  a  vague  suggestion  of  the  forms  remained.  The  pretext  for  this 
was  to  hide  their  battered  condition  while  on  the  way.  •  Though  they 
were  made  of  but  thin  metal,  and  therefore  light,  it  was  to  be  noted 
that  their  bearers  carried  them  with  sedate  and  labored  tread,  which 
observers  might  have  taken  for  reverence. 

There  were  women  as  well  as  men  in  the  procession,  and  little  knots 
and  files  of  pr^ended  market-people  were  scattered  along  before,  behind, 
and  mingling  with  it.  The  mountaineers  carried  large  wooden  crates 
on  their  backs,  and  aided  their  steps  with  long  poles.  Some  staggered 
under  heavy  burdens  of  the  home-spun  goods  of  El  Jasmin.  The 
potters  had  loads  oftheir  great,  ruddy  jars  piled  high  above  their  heads, 
Ihe  tops  carefuUjyiovered  that  the  contents  might  not  be  seen.  Others 
were  almost  concealed  in  bales  of  9ecate,  or  men  fi^dder,  like  the 
Bimam  wood  that  came  to  Diinsinane.  Only  a  ^w  armed  men  covered 
Ihe  movement,  but  under  the  dress  of  all  were  weapons  concealed  that 
would  have  made  them  most  formidable  adversaries  if  attacked. 

The  present  train  carried  something  like  two-thirds  of  the  treasure. 
Had  there  been  force  enough,  Walter  would  have  divided  it,  jmd 
moved  the  rest  at  the  same  time  from  the  other  end  of  the  Barranca, 

Sicking  up  also  on  the  way  what  he  had  hidden  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
omada.  Now,  however,  all  that  portion  must  be  returned  for  and 
brought  off  by  another  trip. 

"  If  all  goes  well,"  said  Pereai^*'  suppose  I  stay  at  Rio  Frio  to  attend 
to  my  affairs,  and  communicate  with  Carvajal,  while  you  come  back  for 
die  remauun^  |K)rtion  ?  Provided  no  suspicion  is  excited  this  time,  it 
will  be  quBe  in  order  to  use  the  same  route  again." 

'<A0|||pdprocessi»?" 

'^Not  at  all;  b^ bringing  bax;k  the  statues  will  give  a  suflScient 
excuse  for*^tting  some  of  the  men  here  once  more,  and  they  must  be 
fitted  out  as  ordinary  market-people,  and  the  like.  Keep  me  r^ted  by 
trusty  messengers,  and  I  will  meet  you  as  you  are  coming  dq^  the 
pass.  Then,  if  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  take  charge  of  the  tram,  and 
you  may  go  and  bring  off  the  portion  left  at  the  lake,  for  which  we 
will  have  boats  providai." 

So  it  was  determined.  Perez,  as  knowing  his  men  the  best,  as- 
sumed the  general  command ;  Walter  rode  near  the  middle  of  the  line. 
Brooding  solicitously  over  ^e  safety  of  his  treasure,  he  would  have 
wished,  had  it  been  possible,  to  be  in  all  places  at  once.  He  had  now 
a  new  disguise^  wearing  a  beard,  but  otherwise  appeared  in  the  usual 
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ooetume  adopted  for  adventorous  expeditions.  He  wore  a  short  jacket, 
a  sombrero  with  silver  braid,  carried  a  carbine  on  his  knee,  pistols  in 
his  belt  and  holsters,  and  a  long  sabre  clanking  by  his  side.  He  passed 
for  a  lieutenant  or  superior  wozo  of  Perez,  hailing  from  another  part 
of  the  country. 

It  was  a  eala  day  at  Campo  Florido  when  they  debouched  into 
that  little  hamlet  There  was  a/esto  defloreSy  or  flower-festival,  going 
on  in  honor  of  the  patron  saint,  and  traces  of  this  were  found  almost 
all  along  the  road  to  Cuernavaca,  where  the  r^lar  market-day  was  in 
progress.  The  trees  were  belted  or  garlanded  with  flowers,  little  trellises 
were  set  up  here  and  there,  music  played,  and  small  tables  were  laid  out^ 
on  which,  for  the  occasion  only,  gambling  was  allowed,  the  municipality 
drawing  a  revenue  from  its  exercise. 

Amy,  with  some  of  the  others,  had  come  from  the  hacienda  to  see 
the  novel  sight.  When  the  procession  appeared,  she -was  standing 
under  a  little  pavilion  by  the  great  amape-tree  near  Dofia  Beatriz's 
home.  The  nuns'  house  was  closed,  with  an  unusual  air  of  seclusion. 
Naturally,  they  would  not  wish  to  look  out  on  the  gayety  going  on 
|-;%  before  them.  Some  of  the  rustics  in  good  faith  hailed  Per^s  troopers 
as  coming  back  from  the  search  aftor  E^anfmann,  and  inquired  what 
success. 

^'  None?  why,  then  the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs  indeed,''  they 
said :  "these  villains  of  pktgiarios — kicmappers — ^ha%p  everything  their 
own  way  again." 

Amy  turned  to  General  del  Prado  to  ask  their  meanine,  but  he 
was  evasive,  as  he  was  wont  to  be  about  all  the  political  troubles,  so  as 
not  to  alarm  her. 

Nodding  Jiedges  of  freshly-cut  banana-plants  adorned  the  sides  of 
the'street.  Behind  these  the  extraordinary  defile  of  images  presently 
hove  in  sight  Amy,  in  a  certain  consternation,  at  first  thought  it  was 
dead  bodies  the  men  were  carrying  so  solemnly  in  the  stretchers  on 
their  shoulders,  but  as  they  drew  near  she  was  undeceived.  She  found 
the  spectacle  quaint  and  original.  The  church-bells  rang  in  lionor  of 
the  festival, — sometimes  turning  over  and  over  as  in  ecstasy, — and  the 
gayety  on  the  surface  formed  a  contrast  indeed,  had  one  known  the 
truth,  with  the  real  object  of  the  burden-bearers,  sweating  under  their 
heavy  loads.  These  had  a  certain  quiet  enjoyment  in  their  duplicity. 
They  uttered  in  a  sing-song  way  the  usual  peasant  salutatj^s  as  they 
went  along : 

"  How  do  you  do  ? — How  is  the  family  ? — Did  you  pdte  a  pleasant 
night?— May  you  pass  a  pleasant  night  this  time! — Until  a  little 
whilei^Adiosr 

Tnnidad  Jos4,  who  was  there,  with  his  dog  behind  him,  took  upon 
himself  to  answer  these  salutations  for  the  Greneral's  party,  ignorant  of 
the  spice  of  derision  they  cofitained.  Presently  the  parade  rested,  and 
many  of  the  men  9cattered  from  their  ranks  among  the  various  attrac- 
tions of  the  fesla.  Some  of  them  had  already  judiciously  taken  an 
upper  road  leading  eastward,  but  the  main  body  were  to  proceed  boldly 
through  the  city  itself,  as  a  course  less  likely  to  excite  suspicion. 
Greneral  del  Prado  was  called  away  for  a  m(»nent  on  some  matter  of 
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bosiiieas.  While  flower-eellers  particularly  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  rest,  a  horseman  found  opportunity  to  approach  Amj  and  let  fall 
g^nardeily  a  few  words  in  English. 

^'  You  asain,  Don  Walter?''  she  exclaimed.  "  Is  not  this  too  dan- 
gerous ?     What  fisn  have  you  adopted  now  ?" 

**  Everything  is  going  well/'  he  answered^  reassuringly.  ^^  I  hope 
800D  to  reappear  in  my  proper  person.    Keep  up  good  courage !" 

Amy  asked  the  General,  thereupon,  to  take  her  to  Cuemavaca  also, 
and  in  the  market-place  of  that  town  a  few  more  words  of  similar  pur- 
port were  exchanged.  Her  recent  depression  was  shaken  off,  and  her 
neart  beat  with  a  kind  of  fearful  gladness  at  the  turn  thin^  had  taken. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  all  this,  anyway  ?"  said  the  Jefe  Politico,  com- 
ing up  to  some  of  the  men  with  the  statues,  with  perhaps  a  little  more 
than  his  customary  insolence,  to  impress  the  group  fix>m  Las  Delicias. 

"  When  we  have  had  no  rain  for  some  time  over  there,"  replied  a 
qx>ke8man,  demurely,  *^  we  bring  out  the  saints,  and  that  always  suc- 
ceeds. Besides,  we  expect  these  from  the  holy  place  to  have  a  pecu- 
liarly good  effect"  '^ 

''Don't  you  know  the  saints  don't  make  the  weather,  you  ?    There's      m 
a  people  for  you  P'  in  great  disgust    "  The  weather  is  made  by — ^it  is      ^ 
— er — for  example,  now — the  foil  moon — the  rotation  of  the  sun — ^when 
you  want  to  know  anything  about  those  matters,  come  to  my  oflBce.    I 
can  tell  you  everything  on  science,  absolutely  everything." 

'^  Yes,  Excellency,  henceforth  we  shall  always  do  so." 

"  And,  you  know^ou  take  a  very  lazy  gait,  you  men,  as  if  these 
things  were  heavy.     You  cumber  up  the  market-place  with  them.     I 

would  guarantee  to  carry  a  whole  one  myself Ah,  ten  million 

devib  I  shoo !  get  away  with  you  !" 

He  jumped  back  and  made  a  cut  with  his  whip  at  his  namesake, 
Trinidad  Jo66's  *^  Coroovedo."  The  animal,  either  well  trained  in  his 
master's  hostility  or  sharing  it  by  instinct,  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
dignitary's  bending  posture  to  make  a  longii:^  snap  at  his  1^. 

Greneral  del  Prado  apologized  for  the  animal's  misconduct,  but  the 
Jefe  was  forious  and  would  not  accept  any  apology. 

'^I  can  tell  you  it  won't  do  to  have  your  does  snapping  at  the  1^ 
of  a  high  oflScud  in  times  like  these,"  he  excTaimea,  savagely.  '^  It 
behooves  everybody  to  be  thinking  how  he  stands  with  the  government, 
instead  of  causing  it  annoyance  and  suspicion." 

As  the  cackling  of  the  geese  saved  Rome,  this  trivial  incident  pre- 
vented his  makine  a  discovery  that  mieht  have  resulted  in  very  senous 
consequences.  The  men  picked  up  theur  load  again,  and— espemally  as 
they  bad  been  enjoined  to  do  so— vacated  the  plaza  as  soon  as  p36sible. 
They  melted  away  insensibly,  as  it  were,  sloping  down  the  side-streets, 
stopping  at  various  places  to  refresh  themselves,  and  then  taking  to  the 
road  in  small  detachments.  Antonio  G^assol  entertained  many  of  them, 
and  the  Alma  de  Mexico  was  for  a  time  a  scene  of  crowded  animation. 
So  also— that  no  invidious  distinction  might  be  remarked — was  the 
Bella  Union. 

The  market-people  who  had  accompanied  them  vanished  in  like 
manner,  not  easily  missed  among  the  unusual  throng  in  the  place  that 
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day.  The  make-believe  devotees  had  a  particular  head-qoarten  at  a 
corral  engaged  by  Perez,  and  £rom  this  corral  just  at  dusk,  and  for 
some  time  after,  a  considerable  number  of  mules  issued  forth,  lighten- 
ing the  loads  so  that  the  march  could  be  pressed  with  greater  speed. 

Needless  to  describe  all  the  small  incidents,  delays,  and  well-grounded 
fears,  that  attended  such  a  march.  The  general  rendezvous  was  about 
ten  miles  to  the  east  of  Ouernavaca.  The  party  camped  there  for  tlie 
night,  under  some  large  forest  trees.  They  were  astir  again  at  dawn, 
went  on  that  day,  and,  waiting  discreetly  till  the  shades  of  the  second 
ni^ht  had  fallen,  entered  Rio  Frio.  Their  loads  were  deposited  in  a 
thick-walled  meson,  or  caravansary,  retained  by  Perez,  around  which  a 
strong  guard  was  posted.  A  semblance  of  a  procession  for  rain  was 
held  the  next  day,  and  then  the  men,  a  few  at  a  time,  were  sent  back 
with  the  figures  to  El  Jasmin. 

Meanwnile,  Greneral  del  Prado,  stung  by  the  insulting  words  he 
had  endured  for  a  second  time  from  the  Jefe  PoUtico,  started  next 
mominff  for  Mexico,  to  observe  the  complexion  of  afiairs  there,  see  how 
he  stood  with  the  government,  and  how  he  had  best  adapt  himself  to 
the  coming  troubles. 

Thus  two-thirds  of  tiie  treasure  was  safe  at  Rio  Frio.  Don  Walter 
Arroyo  waited  only  to  see  it  carefully  bestowed,  and  then  set  out  with 
a  single  servant  behind  him,  and  at  night&U  entered  Ouernavaca,  as 
having  returned  from  the  United  States. 

The  aunts  received  him  with  open  arms.  They  accepted  all  his 
excuses  with  full  confidence.  He  had  come  bv  a  trading-vessel,  it  ap- 
peared, instead  of  the  regular  steamer,  a  more  favorable  bargain  having 
offered  in  this  way,  and  he  had  not  written,  in  order  to  surprise  them. 

"  But, — ^this  in  confidence, — ^^  he  said,  "  I  must  soon  be  off  again 
to  the  United  States.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  for  long.  A  business  con- 
nection is  open  to  me  there  which  it  would  be  injustice  to  myself  to 
n^lect" 

Alas  I  their  wild  bird  had  flown  firom  the  nest,  and  they  feared  it 
would  be  lon^  indeed  before  he  returned  to  it  To  acquaintances  Walter 
said  he  had  little  good  to  report  of  the  United  States, — ^knowing  this 
was  the  way  in  which  he  could  best  escape  embarrassing  questions, — ^but 
excused  himself  from  entering  into  much  detail,  on  the  score  of  pressing 
affairs  awaiting  his  attention.  Letting  a  day  or  two  elapse  for  the  sake 
of  appearances,  during  which  he  found  means  of  despatching  the  small 
hoaiti  from  his  own  house  to  Perez,  he  declared  he  must  be  off  to  visit 
the  country  property  and  his  neglected  ranch. 

On  the  way  he  stopped  to  see  Amy :  now  at  last  he  could  viut  her 
openly.  He  had  hardly  been  able  to  check  his  burning  impatience  till 
the  time  came.  What  a  long  and  delicious  talk  they  held,  in  one  of 
their  fragrant  bowers  in  the  garden,  on  all  the  aspects  of  the  case  I 
They  sat  again  by  the  spring  that  had  befriended  them,  and  looked  off 
at  the  distant  mountain-peak  which  seemed  covered  with  powdered 
sugar  in  the  warm  tropical  landscape.  Since  the  earthquake  the  basin 
no  longer  bubbled,  but  in  all  other  respects  Las  Delidas  had  escaped 
intact  How  often  had  Amy  sat  there  alone,  a  prey  to  the  terrors  of 
her  imagination  I  how  oflen  had  she  fancied  her  friend  lying  dead  in 
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the  wild  Barranoa,  his  hapless  corpse  fitfully  illumined  by  the  lava* 
flames  I  She  was  rapt  with  enthnsiasm  now  at  his  magnificent  success. 
But  all  danger  was  by  no  means  yet  over,  as  appeared  when,  without 
betrajrin^  the  secret  of  the  political  movement,  he  gave  her  an  outline 
of  his  pbns. 

"  We  shall  mardi  in  force  fix)m  Rio  Frio/'  he  said.  "  There  we 
shall  have  mules,  and  our  porters  will  be  transformed  into  fighting- 
men.  Tou  used  to  profess  a  &ncy  for  the  romantic.  Well,  now  I 
ask  you  to  look  at  us  a  little  in  that  way,  for  surely  there  is  an  element 
of  romance  in  an  expedition  like  ours." 

'^But  you  will  be  in  danger — ah,  you  smile;  I  could  never  make 
that  have  any  weight  with  you ;  but — but  vou  do  not  wish  to  fight  and 
sacrifice  lives?  Think  how  badly^  vou  will  feel  when  you  readi  New 
York  if  anything  of  that  kind  has  happened." 

"  None  but  villains  will  try  to  stop  us,  and  they  will  deserve  what- 
ever happens  to  them.  The  country  will  be  all  the  better  for  their 
taking  off.     No  one  shall  have  this  treasure  while  I  live." 

"  Oh,  why  will  you  talk  so?"  she  appealed,  lamenting.  " Is  it  not 
true  that '  all  that  a  man  hath  he  will  give  for  his  life'  ?" 

"  Till  this  is  over  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  even  b^un  to  live," 
he  replied,  gloconily.  ^^  But  let  us  not  discuss  that.  Before  long,  I 
trust,  we  ^iful  meetin  New  Tork.  When  we  meet  there  I  shall  have  a 
wonderful  story  to  tell  you ;  but  till  then ^" 

Amy  speculated  tremblingly  whether  this  was  to  be  at  last  a  dis- 
closure of  his  love  for  herself,  a  love  she  so  greatly  craved. 

Thqr  spoke  of  Dofia  Beatriz. 

''  She  has  hardly  been  seen  in  public  since  the  return  A*om  El  Jas- 
min," said  Amy.  ^^  She  seemed  terribly  alarmed  by  the  earthquake ; 
she  was  even  mm'e  depressed  on  the  way  down  than  I  was,  though  I 
had  all  my  other  troubles  besides  to  think  o£  She  is  living  in  strict 
seclusion.  I  went  th»«  to  try  to  find  her  the  day. of  the  festa,  but 
Sister  Prazedis  brought  me  word  she  would  see  nobody.  How  she 
recognized  you  at  El  Jasmin  remains  the  greatest  of  mysteries." 

Walter  told  her  of  the  intercepted  letter, — suppressing  its  purport, 
— and  then,  little  by  little,  as  to  one  to  whom  all  confidence  is  due,  of 
the  whole  interview,  except  as  to  the  place  where  the  riches  of  the  con- 
vent were  buried ;  for  this  knowledge  belonged  to  no  one,  not  even  to 
himself. 

"  And  why  did  you  not  take  this  treasure,  and  this  true  affection  ?" 
asked  Amy,  genuinely  marvelling  at  him. 

He  remained  stubbornly  silent  as  to  liis  motive. 

He  was  asking  himself  speciously  if  it  were  not  really  his  duty  now 
to  ask  the  right  to  throw  his  protection  round  her  and  watch  over  her 
during  the  approaching  troubles. 

*'  No,  no,"  his  fixei  conviction  still  answered,  **  the  time  has  not 
come :  all  may  yet  fail.  Nq  danger  can  come  to  her  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  this  most  influentiid  family." 

How  peculiarly  feir  she  was,  even  in  spite  of  her  worn  look,  after 
his  long  aeprivation  of  the  sight  of  her  I  how  small  a  victory  it  would 
have  seemed  for  him  to  have  overcome  even  fiir  greater  blandishments 
Vol.  XLII.— 6 
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for  her  sake !  Their  hands  trembled  with  agitation  as  the7  tboched  in 
parting. 

What  madness  I  what  utterly  unwarrantable  conduct  I  what  a  yidd- 
ing  to  temptation  after  all  the  severe  resolutions  he  had  but  just  now 
r^stered  I  Swayed  by  an  impulse  he  tsould  not  control,  and  one  that 
seemed  to  extend  as  well  to  her,  and  hardly  knowing  what  he  did, 
Walter  took  Amy  &irly  in  his  arms,  held  her  form  for  one  delicious 
instant  against  his  own,  kissed  her  peach-like  cheek,  her  brow,  her 
lovely  hair. 

"  Don  Walter  1^'  she  protested,  in  an  indescribable  murmur  of  gentle 
resistance  that  haunted  nim  many  a  long  day  like  a  refrain  of  the 
sweetest  music,  or  one  of  those  exquisite  aromas  that  are  sometimes 
blown  across  the  track  of  the  traveller  on  a  mountain-road. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  FIEROB  ENEMY  SWOOPS  DOWN  X7P0N  THE  TBBASURB. 

While  he  was  still  hesitating  after  the  tremors  of  this  blissful 
experience,  uncertain  whether  the  ^ort  to  go  were  not  too  great,  a  hue 
and  ciy  was  raised  at  a  distance,  and  Trinidad  Josd  came  nmning  to 
them  for  protection.  His  offence  in  naming  his  dog  had  been  discov- 
ered by  the  Jefe  Politico,  or,  at  least,  by  some  of  his  men.  A  number 
of  swashbucklers  of  the  newly-arrived  Third  Battalion  had  met  him 
on  the  road  and  resented  the  insult  to  their  chief.  They  had  set  upon 
him  violently,  but  he  had  been  able  to  give  them  the  slip  through  his 
acquaintance  with  a  short  cut  across  the  nelds. 

"  Even'if  I  get  off  now,  I  shall  never  dare  show  myself  outside  the 
hacienda  again,''  he  said. 

"  Then  join  me  to-night  at  my  rancho  of  Cruce  Vivo,"  Walter  pro- 
posed to  him.  **I  will  give  you  some  work  to  do  up  there  that  will  be 
better,  at  any  rate,  than  hiding  here.  Meantime,  stow  yourself  away, 
and  I  will  deal  with  these  pursuers." 

Trinidad  Jos6  took  refiige  in  one  of  the  comer  pavilions  above  the 
g^t  fish-pond,  where  he  buried  himself  under  the  fruit  Some  of  the 
ribald  solaiers  immediately  came  rushing  up  the  garden  alleys.  Walter 
rebuked  them  sternly,  and  Don  Angel,  a  youth  of  hot  spirit,  whose  ears 
the  disturbance  had  also  reached,  arrived  with  a  band  of  employees 
hastily  mustered.  The  intruders  upon  this  retired,  but  muttered  impu- 
dently something  about  comine  again.     One  said  to  another, — 

"  Very  pretty  pickings  sue*  a  place  as  this  would  make^  My  idea 
is  that  all  these  top  swells  ought  to  be  laid  under  handsome  contribu- 
tions." 

The  -times  were  growing  troublous  indeed,  and  it  were  well  if  the 
General  were  home  again.  He  returned,  in  fact,  within  two  or  three 
days,  and  his  manner  disclosed  no  small  uneasiness.  He  was  a  man 
rather  slow  to  action  and  &r  better  adapted  for  the  peaceftil  arts  of 
civilized  life  than  for  the  turmoil  of  a  revolutionary  period.  Himself 
upright  and  honorable,  no  very  ardent  admirer  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  by  no  means  r^y  to  counte- 
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nanoe  the'pretensioiis  of  the  so-oalled  Liberator,  he  had  perhaps  perse- 
vered in  a  policy  of  inaction  much  too  long.  He  confided  to  his  wife 
that  he  had  been  met  only  by  an  offensive  rebuff  by  the  ruling  powers 
at  Mexico,  no  employment  had  been  offered  him,  and  he  had  oome  back 
alarmed  even  as  to  his  own  safety.  He  had  adopted  a  resolution  on  the 
way  home.     To  Amy  he  said, — 

.  '^  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  this  is  no  ordinary  crisis.  Nor 
is  the  trouble  likely  to  be  soon  over.  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty 
either  to  you  or  your  family  if  I  allowed  you  to  be  subject  to  any  dan- 
ger. I  propose  to  take  my  family  to  Jalapa  to  remain  quietly  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  disturbances.  Then  I  will  return  to  defend  the 
hacienda.  Angel,  who  is  a  brave  boy,  will  take  care  of  it  meantime. 
We  must  set  out  at  once.*' 

"  Whatever  you  think  is  best,  G^eraL  I  am  quite  willing  to  go  to 
Jalapa.'' 

''  Oh,  no :  I  was  coming  to  the  point.  The  disturbances  may  break 
out  there  too.  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  another  plan  for  you.  The 
American  minister  is  to  sail  from  Vera  Cruz  immediately  with  a  num- 
b^  of  fiunilies  who  are  fleeing  from  the  country,  and  I  have  arranged 
to  place  you  also  under  his  charge.  We  will  meet  him  at  the  railway- 
iunction  of  Apizaco.  There  is  no  immediate  cause  for  alarm,  you 
know,''  he  said,  soothingly,  '^  but  we  shall  do  well  to  make  all  possible 
speed  while  things  are  still  auiet." 

But  to  the  &mily  he  spoke  much  more  frankly.  He  told  how  the 
dread  insui^nt  chief  Socorro  Beyes  had  broken  out  asain  in  the  State 
of  Michoaoan,  and  Nufiez  in  the  Canton  of  Tepic.  The  British  man- 
of-war  Amethyst  had  landed  troops  to  save  Colima  from  a  forced 
loan  imposed  upon  it  by  brigands.  The  mayor-domo  of  a  large  haci- 
enda on  the  Plains  of  Apam  had  pronounced  with  about  a  hundred 
men,  and  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  government  troops.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  government  force  of  twice  the  same  number  had  been  massacred 
by  the  Indian  population  of  Guerrero. 

"  There  is  a  growing  conviction,"  he  said,  ^^  that  most  of  this  is  in 
the  int^^t  of  a  noted  revolutionist  about  to  return  from  his  exile  at 
New  Orleans.    Some  even  think  he  is  in  the  country  already." 

His  words  at  first  caused  astonishment  and  dismay  in  the  household, 
but  this  soon  came  to  an  end.  In  countries  where  armed  strife  is  fre- 
auenty  women  and  children  are  often  ^uiet  and  self-contained  even  undep 
fire.  The  hacienda  was  also  put  in  its  best  state  of  defence.  ^^  Jalapa 
is  a  diarming  place, — such  a  fresh  ereen  landscape,"  said  the  Madre^ 
cheerfully,  trying  hard  to  be  reconciled,  "  and  the  women  are  so  pretty. 
^  Las  Jciape^  son  haloff^i^ias/  "  repeating  a  proverb  meaning  that 
the  maids  and  dames  of  Jala^  are  an  unusually  captivating  race. 

**  Yes,  we  have  some  cousins  there,  and  it  will  be  very  nice,"  added 
Los. 

^'Nothing  can  ever  be  so  charming  to  me  as  Las  Delidas,"  said 
Amy,withasi^h. 

The  news  of  their  preparations  was  brought  to  the  Jefe  Politico,  and 
he  gathered  a  band  to  stop  their  departure.  As  often  happens  in  revo- 
Intionary  countries,  he  seized  upon  the  political  troubles  as  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  gratify  his  private  malice.     Events  had  moved  rapidly  in  the 

Sst  few  days.  Seflor  Corcovedo  also  had  his  special  intelligence  from 
exico.  An  unusual  force  was  now  placed  at  his  disposal  to  keep  his 
district  quiet,  and  he  assumed  dictatorial  powers.  He  was  sustained  at 
the  capital  by  two  persons  high  in  authority,  whose  creature  he  was. 
They  were  no  friends  of  Greneral  del  Prado,  and  doubtless  he  took  his 
cue  from  them. 

While  on  his  road  he  was  met  by  Pablo,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  various  odd  jobs  in  his  service  since  leaving  that  of  Walter,  and 
who  now  besought  an  interview. 

"  Well,  be  quick  about  it :  don't  mumble  your  head  off,"  said  the 
Jefe,  offensively. 

"  I  was  right  in  what  I  told  you  before :  Don  Walter  Arroyo  is  not 
at  the  Norte :  he  is  in  this  country.  He  is  very  bold  about  it,  too,  and 
I  have  just  seen  him." 

"  Have  you,  indeed  ?  remarkable,  isn't  it,  considering  he  returned  by 
the  steamer  some  days  ago,"  indulging  in  a  sarcasm  which  was  very  rare 
for  him. 

The  informant  was  quite  chapfallen  at  this'.  '^  I  have  been  up  the 
pass  for  some  time,"  said  he,  "  and  I  didn't  know  what  was  going  on 
here." 

"  No,  I'll  warrant  you  didn't,  nor  anywhere  else  either.  Awhile 
ago  you  told  me  you  had  seen  a  peon  you  suspected  to  be  Don  Walter. 
At  the  same  time  another  of  my  men  had  heard  a  peon  who  seemed  to 
be  something  more  than  a  peon  talking  with  Dofia  Beatriz.  Between 
you,  you  made  out  that  it  must  be  the  same  one.  I  set  a  watch  for  him 
on  your  recommendation  at  Dofia  Beatriz's  house,  but  he  has  not  turned 
up  there.  If  you  can  tell  me  anything  useful  about  that  mysterious 
person,  and  where  and  when  he  is  going  to  dig  up  the  nuns'  treasure, 
go  ahead,  in  God's  name.  If  you  can't,  be  off  with  you  before  I  warm 
you  with  this  whip.    Don't  give  me  any  more  prophecies  of  Peregrallo." 

He  half  raised  his  whip,  but,  relenting,  went  on : 

"  What  a  fine  pair  you  were,  anyway,  to  let  your  interesting  indi- 
vidual give  you  the  slip  and  vanish  out  of  sieht  entirely,  while  you 
took  time  to  refresh  yourselves  and  bring  back  tne  news  of  his  presence 
to  me !" 

**  It  was  the  earthquake,  your  most  exalted  Excellency,  that  broke 
up  everything.  The  man  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in  it,  and  we 
were  all  terribly  alarmed,  because  it  was  the  worst  known  in  many 
years." 

*'  Am  I  one  to  be  talked  to  of  your  alarms, — I  to  whom  fear  is 
absolutely  unknown  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  somehow  I  still  think  I  was  right 
about  him." 

"About  whom?" 

"  Don  Walter.  He's  coming  down  the  mountain  now  with  a  lot  of 
men  carrying  off  heaven  only  knows  what,  though  he  will  probably 
affect  not  to  belone  to  them." 

"  What  is  all  fliis  to  me,  you  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  your  Don 
Walter  or  Don  devil,  anyway  ?" 
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^He  is  a  mao  iprbo  rkUciileB  your  Elxoellency/'  nsponded  Pablo, 
sr^jy  Hfipking  a  sting. 

"  Ckin»t6a  /  I  am  not  a  person  to  be  ridiculed,  and  I  have  noticed 
&  Toong  sprig  is  much  given  to  ridiculing  people.  Well^  then,  what 
doyon  say  he  is  carrying  off?*^ 

"  Being  on  the  mountain  again,  with  my  eyes  about  roe,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  saw  Don  'W^ alter  come  up  with  Trinidad  Joh6.     t  had  followed 
imi  to  Craoe  ^ivo,  and  thence  to  the  Barranca  of  Cimarron.     I  had 
much  difficulty,  on  aooount  of  many  men  who  seemed  to  be  on  guards 
bat  still  I  habd   an  opportunity  to  see  that  some  mysterious  operations 
v»«  g<nng  on  at  the  Sarranca.     Numerous  persons  came  up  carrying 
heavy  bags.      X  managed  to  mingle  with  them  at  £1  Jasmin^  and  found 
that  they  were  the  same  ones  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  procession. 
They  had  brought  back  the  statues,  and  they  now  pretenil  that  there  is 
a  scaraty  of  provisions  at  Rio  Frio,  and  they  embrace  the  chance  to 
carry  tiiere  wnat   is   needed.     But  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  is  only  a 
blind  and  they  are  taking  away  something  valuable  from  the  Barranca.'' 
"  Bat  you  have  tola  me  yourself  the  Barranca  is  an  utterly  dis- 
agreeable, oaeleas   place.    It  is  because  he  forced  you  to  go  there  that 
yoQ  Yiate  him." 

«  Yea ;  bat  X  have  sometimes  thought  since  that  he  might  have  found 
WHnekhing  worth  while  jn  it" 

" Then  why  the  devil  didn't  you  go  down  and  see?*' 

"  The  Yellow  Snake  is  very  unlucky^  your  illustrious  Excellency/' 

^  Ah,  bah  I   Well,  I'll  take  a  look  into  the  bageage  of  these  worthies, 

— at  yoor  risk,  do  you  understand  :  if  I  find  yo?ve  been  deceiving  me 

it  will  be  worse  for  you.    Just  now,  you  observe,  I  have  otlier  things 

to  do." 

'<  But  th^  are  only  just  behind  me.  I  hurried  on  in  advance  to 
warn  you.  They  may  get  off  with  their  plunder  if  you  do  not  look 
wdl  to  it." 

At  the  junction  of  Uie  main  road  with  that  to  Las  Delicias  and 
the  mountain-path  lay  a  group  of  roi^ess  buildings,  the  vestiges  of 
a  country-house  ruined  in  former  wars.  Fortunately  for  Sefior  Cor- 
oovedo,  who  could  not  fully  make  up  his  mind  to  change  his  plan  of 
going  to  nlay  the  ruffian  and  tyrant  at  the  hacienda,  the  small  cort^ 
of  the  ded  Prado  fiunily  was  approaching,  and  already  near  this  point 
Corcovedo  drew  up  his  force  across  the  road  and  intercepted  them. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  Captain  Perez  dashed  up,  on  his  way 
to  rgoin  Walter.  This  was  the  first  semblance  of  danger  he  had  yet 
fallen  in  with,  but  he  felt  it  might  have  been  much  worse  when  he 
came  to  learn  the  intention  of  the  Jefe  Politico.  Though  he  had  no 
great  interest  in  Greneral  del  Prado,  he  had  not  a  little  in  Amy  on 
Walter's  account.  With  an  insinuating,  politic  way  he  well  knew  how 
to  emplc^  at  need,  he  be^ed  to  offer  his  mediation,  but  this  Sefior 
CorcovecK)  brusquely  rejected. 

^  I  danand  your  passport,"  he  had  said,  roughly,  to  the  G^eral,  on 
halting  him. 

'^  My  passport?  What  need  have  I  of  a  passport,  who  am  so  well 
known  to  you  ?" 
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*'  I  have  received  orders  that  all  persons  travelling  without  passports 
are  to  be  arrested,  and  the  laws  concerning  conspiracy  applied  to  them.*' 

"  Such  a  law  was  indeed  talked  of  while  I  was  at  Mexico,  but  it 
has  never  been  published  here.  In  any  event,  such  laws  are  not  for 
me,''  rejoined  the  General,-  haughtily. 

"We  will  see  about  that.  I  will  hold  you  as  my  prisoner  for 
attempting  to  leave  the  district  without  authority." 

With  what  ineflFable  contempt  the  lustrous  orbs  of  Sefiorita  Luz 
blazed  at  this  man  who  had  once  aspired  to  call  himself  her  lover ! 

"  But  /  am  an  American  citizen,  and  General  del  Prado  has  only 
set  out  to  place  me  under  the  protection  of  the  minister  of  my  country. 
I  demand  that  we  shall  not  be  interrupted,''  interposed  Amy,  astonished 
at  her  own  temerity. 

"  Oh,  very  well ;  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  about  that,  but  I 
suppose  we  may  take  your  word  for  it,"  responded  3ie  Jefe,  sneeringly. 
"  You  may  go  on  by  yourself." 

But  now  the  head  of  an  irr^ular  column  of  market-people  was 
seen  coming  down  the  mountain-path.  There  seemed  an  unusual 
number  of  women  among  them,  dressed  in  the  Eg3rptian-like  blue 
reboso  and  skirt.  The  foremost  ones  came  swiftly  on,  making  little  of 
their  burdens,  as  their  way  is,  and  the  soldiers  opened  slightly  to  let 
them  pass  through.  Don  Walter  appeared  riding  only  as  if  with  and 
not  of  them.     The  real  and  false  market-people  were  mingled  together. 

A  whistle  was  heard,  and  nearly  all  stopped  where  they  were.  No 
great  number  had  yet  come  in  sight.  Captain  Perez  dreaded  the  ill 
effect  on  Walter  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  he  pushed  over  towards 
him  to  counsel  prudence. 

"Surely  there  can  be  no  reason  for  detainingor  annoying  these 
friends  from  the  hacienda  of  Las  Delicias,"  said  Walter  to  the  Jefe: 
"  there  must  be  some  mistake  here." 

"  Oh,  of  course  we  shall  account  for  it  to  you  at  leisure.  Mean- 
while, you  are  my  prisoner  too,"  presenting  a  revolver  at  his  head. 

"  I  your  prisoner?"  he  returned,  calmly,  thrilled  through  every  fibre 
with  a  sense  of  the  danger,  yet  desirous  to  retain  his  utmost  coolness  on 
account  of  the  vastness  of  the  interests  at  stake ;  "  and  pray  on  what 
account?" 

"  You  are  charged  with  converting  the  public  domain  to  your  own 
use,  and  I  demand  an  account  of  what  your  followers  here  are  taking 
away." 

He  had  signalled  to  a  part  of  his  men  to  guard  the  first  prisoners, 
and  to  the  rest  to  close  up  around  himself.  The  two  groups  were  not 
a  little  mixed  together.  At  the  sight  of  the  pistol  aimea  at  Walter, 
Amy  Colebrook,  whose  anxious  eye  had  been  upon  all  this,  was  so 
wrought  upon  by  an  intensity  of  dread  that  she  gave  utterance  to  a 
most  piercing  feminine  shriek.  She  saw  not  only  the  personal  danger 
of  her  hero,  but  the  ruin  impending  over  his  grand  project  So  pene- 
trated with  exquisite  agony  was  this  shriek,  so  vivid  and  startling,  that 
it  irresistibly  drew  the  attention  of  every  one. 

In  this  instant  of  diversion,  while  the  eyes  of  the  Jefe  Politico 
unwittingly  turned  with  the  rest,  a  figure  which  appeared  to  be  a 
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womaoy  but  was  in  reality  Trinidad  Joe6^  sprang  swiftly  upon  him, 
caught  his  extended  arm,  and  dragged  him  down  from  the  saddle. 
Captain  Perez  at  the  same  time  made  his  broad-breasted  charger  wheel 
and  plunge  roughly  among  the  crowd,  and  cried,  in  a  stentorian  voice, — 

'^  A  mistake  I  a  mistake  I  Stand  back !  do  not  fire  I  Some  mistake 
is  here  1*' 

"  Pin  him,  Coroovedo  I  pin  him,  boy  V  called  Trinidad  Joe6 ;  and 
the  dog  devoted  himself  wiui  a  gusto  to  helping  at  last  a  sweet,  long- 
deferred  vengeance. 

The  men,  disorganized  by  the  &11  of  their  chief  and  the  cry  of 
Perez,  knew  not  at  nrst  what  to  do.  But  they  were  r^idars,  and  soon 
recovered  their  equanimity.  They  fired  at  Joe6  and  his  dog, — though 
both  miraculously  escaped  unhurt, — set  the  Jefe  again  on  his  horse, 
then  formed  in  good  oraer  and  sent  a  telling  volley  after  the  scattering 
peasants.  They  began  to  follow  them,  but  soon,  realizing  that  discre- 
tion was  the  better  part  of  valor,  they  retired  to  the  ruined  country- 
house,  still  keeping  the  del  Prado  fisimily  as  prisoners. 

A  loud,  shrill  call  summoned  into  sight  a  much  larger  force  of  the 
peasants.  Those  in  disguise  threw  off  their  women's  costumes,  and  all 
prqmred  for  the  attack.  In  the  m/Me  some  shouts  for  the  Liberator 
had  inadvertently  been  raised :  the  war-cry  was  thus  heard,  and  the 
movement  identified  henceforth  with  that  of  the  revolution. 

'^  The  campaign  has  b^un,''  commented  Perez,  philosophically. 
"Very  well,  it  can't  be  helj^;  we  are  in  for  it,  and  we'll  take  the 
consequences." 

It  was  clearly  necessaipr,  in  the  sequel,  that  they  should  retreat,  but 
they  determined  first  to  cnpple  the  enemy,  to  prevent  a  too  speedy  pur- 
suit. Still  more  important  in  Walter's  eyes  was  the  rescuing  of  the 
prisoners.  A  plan  of  attack  was  quickly  arranged :  one  body  was  to 
advance  along  the  road,  another  to  make  a  feint  m  fiank,  while  a  third 
should  steal  round  under  cover  of  a  thick  field  of  bananas  and  take 
the  eo^mj  in  the  rear.  But  these  latter  were  no  novices  in  this  kind 
of  warfare,  and,  as  without  the  help  of  artillery  every  adobe  wall  may 
become  a  redoubt^  they  stoutly  held  their  own.  It  was  not  till  another 
force  under  young  Don  Angd — who  had  been  notified  at  the  hacienda 
of  what  was  going  on— came  hurrying  and  yelling  across  the  fields  that 
they  finally  gave  up.  They  broke  from  their  intrenchments  and  fled 
in  wild  oonfu8i<m,  with  much  loss. 

Amy  Colebrook  had  a  brief  glimpse  of  Walter  under  a  guise  in 
which  it  is  rarely  given  to  women  to  see  their  heroes.  I%e  hardlv 
knew  him,  and  was  almost  afraid  of  him.  The 'rage  of  batde  was  still 
upon  him,  he  was  bleeding  from  a  slight  bulldr>wound  across  the  cheek, 
and  a  revolver  smoked  in  his  hand.  He  was  bursting  in  a  gate,  at  the 
head  of  a  storming-party,  when  the  enemy  took  to  flight. 

But  this  in  no  way  interfered  with  his  affectionate  oonsideration  for 
her.  He  was  inclined  to  retire  from  view,  as  if  his  appearance  were  an 
offence  against  etiquette.  He  quickly  detailed  Captain  Perez*  to  guard 
the  General's  party  to  Rio  Frio,  leaving  him,  Don  Walter,  to  his  own 
resources.  Perez  strongly  expostulated  at  this,  but  the  other  would 
not  be  gainsaid. 
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"  Go  at  once  V^  insisted  Walter,  almost  imperiously.  "  Thqr  most 
be  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety.  Now  that  they  are  supposea  to  be 
identified  with  the  insurrection,  there  is  no  telling  what  p^ialties  they 
would  suffer  if  captured.  You  are  light,  and  can  keep  the  start  you 
have  got.'* 

"And  your 

*^  We  shall  retire  up  the  pass  again  to  the  Barranca,  and  go  out  by 
Lake  Jornada.  Be  sure  you  see  we  have  some  boats  and  what  aid  you 
can  spare  available  there.  I  shall  contest  every  inch  of  the  way  if 
necessary,  but  we  know  our  route  better  than  they  do  now,  and,  heavily 
loaded  as  we  are,  no  other  would  be  possible.'' 

Meanwhile,  all  the  bells  in  the  town  pealed  out  a  hoarse  and  jang^ 
ling  alarm,  the  shops  and  churches  were  closed,  and  good  citizens 
barred  their  doors  at  the  bursting  of  this  sudden  war-cloud. 

The  Jefe  Politico  had  been  within  an  ace  of  capture  himself;  he 
certainly  could  not  have  escaped  if  his  opponents  had  had  but  a  little 
more  time  to  follow.  He  was  furious  with  rage,  and  choked  with 
chagrin  at  the  ignominious  fate  that  had  befallen  him,  and  yet,  inspired 
with  a  salutary  dread,  too,  by  the  lesson  he  had  received,  he  made  none 
too  active  preparations  to  revenge  himself. 

But  Pablo  thrust  under  his  nose  some  specimens  from  one  of  the 
bags  of  treasure  let  &11  during  the  flieht.  n 

"  See  here,''  said  he,  "  this  is  the  kind  of  stuff  they  pick  up  at  the 
Barranca :  it  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  us.  Better  give  the  nuns' 
treasure  a  rest  for  a  while. 

From  that  moment  it  was  no  question  either  of  pursuine  G^eral 
del  Prado  or  of  attacking— just  yet — Las  Delicias:  he  garnered  his 
whole  force  and  set  out  m  not  chase  after  Don  Walter,  fired  by  the 
keenest  zest  for  gain. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

BATTLES  FBOH  CAMPO  FLOBIDO  TO  LAKE  JOBNADA. 

CoBOOVBDO  counted  by  a  rapid  pursuit,  if  not  on  capturing  the 
fugitives,  on  forcing  them  to  throw  down  their  burdens,  the  securing  of 
which  was  &r  more  important  for  him.  But  Don  Walter — ^pressing 
into  the  service,  besides,  all  the  mules  he  could  lay  hands  on  along  the 
way — got  an  extraordinary  speed  out  of  his  heavy-laden  men.  He 
hurled  great  rocks  down  into  the  path  behind  him,  and  covered  his 
march  with  a  small  rear-guard  which  kept  the  enemy  in  continual 
dread  of  being  ambuscaded. 

The  district  was  practically  deserted,  the  native  laborers  having  fled 
for  fear  of  being  seized  for  military  duty ;  all  doors  in  El  Jasmin  were 
tightly  closed,  only  a  few  do^  came  out  and  barked  at  the  heels  of  the 
retreating  warriors.  At  nieht  the  rain  came  down  heavily,  and  they 
went  on  m  a  soaked  and  sodden  condition,  often  knee-deep  in  mud,  their 
fire-arms  rusting  even  as  they  bore  them.  At  midnight,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  they  camped  at  some  deserted  huts,  but  next  morning  an  ample 
breakfast  and  the  renewed  splendor  of  an  unclouded  stm  restored  their 
spirits. 
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Betreating  in  this  masterly  manner,  it  was  not  till  the  hamlet  of 
Hu^;ongo  was  reached  that  tbej  were  overtaken  by  the  enemy,  and 
even  then  only  because  Walter  permitted  it.  He  thought  best  to  make 
a  stand  at  this  point,  and  he  fortified  himself  by  leveling  some  of  the 
small  houses  and  throwing  a  barricade  across  the  entrance  of  the  main 
street,  from  the  fonda  on  one  side  to  the  parish  church  on  the  other. 
He  felt  the  necessity  of  striking  a  blow  and  holding  the  adversaries 
severely  in  check,  otherwise  they  would  press  too  clo^y  upon  the  ex- 
pedition at  the  critical  moment  of  entering  the  Barranca,  which  could 
not  but  have  a  disastrous  effect. 

Corcovedo  advanced  three  times  and  was  as  often  beaten  back,  and 
when  he  finally  made  himself  master  of  the  position-shaving  at  last 
adopted  the  policy  of  s^^ting  fire  to  the  buildings  and  moving  .by  slow 
and  cautious  approaches — ^he  found  it  had  been  deserted  some  time  be- 
fore. Straight  sticks,  simulating  musket-barrels,  and  hats  stuck  upon 
twigs  had  \xea  arranged  to  mi^ead  him.  So  enraged  was  he  at  the 
deception  and  at  his  loss  that  he  brutally  despatched  a  few  of  Walter's 
wounded  who  had  been  left  behind. 

He  came  up  with  the  retreating  party  anew  at  the  borders  of  the 
Barranca.  But,  thanks  to  the  stout  defence  at  the  breastworks,  the 
greater  part  of  the  treasure  was  already  at  the  bottom  of  the  trail. 
A^ain  a  skilful  rear-guard  hotly  contested  the  way.  Here,  too,  a  new 
subterfu^  was  employed.  Mules  with  mock  loads  of  treasure  and 
loudly-tmkling  beUs  were  sent  down  by  misleading  paths,  and  also 
through  the  lungle  along  the  edge  of  the  chasm.  Tnese  were  eagerly 
followed,  and  served  to  distract  attention  from  the  real  movements. 
The  valiant  rear-^uard,  directed  by  Walter,  having  accomplished  all 
that  was  possible  above,  now  plunged  down  the  steep  descent.  They 
took  refuge  in  nooks  and  crannies,  and,  aided  by  skilful  sharp-shoot- 
ing from  below,  still  fired  back  with  telling  effect  upon  the  duressors. 
Now  and  then  one  on  each  side  fell  in  his  tracks.  The  enemy  rolled 
down  huge  fragments  of  rock,  as  in  some  battle  of  the  giants ;  but  these, 
aftier  all,  were  more  terrifying  than  dangerous. 

The  train  was  well  on  its  way  again  along  the  bottom  of  the 
Barranca  before  Coroovedo's  men  fisiirly  entered  it.  As  they  formed 
and  b^an  to  press  forward,  they  were  startled  and  given  pause  for 
a  while  by  a  dire  explosion.  Walter  had  concentrated  all  his  remaining 
explosives  at  a  single  point,  and  now  fired  the  mine.  Its  effect  was  to 
remove  the  artificial  dike  thrown  u|>  by  the  late  earthquake  and  allow 
the  boiling  stream  to  rush  in  over  its  old  bed  once  more.  The  accumu- 
lated treasure  was  now  safely  hidden  from  every  human  eye.  Up  to 
this  last  moment  he  had  cherished  a  lingering  hope  of  being  able  to 
take  out  a  still  ftirther  amount. 

Pablo,  for  his  part,  stared  round  the  cafion  with  greedy  and  fearful 
eye,  but  nothing  was  as  it  had  been  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  with 
his  master.  The  superstition  of  the  Yellow  Snake  still  held  good  with 
his  companions,  and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  some  of  them 
were  ui^ed  forward.  Those  who  had  objected  most  strenuously  were 
joined  to  a  body  of  reinforcements  which  had  come  up  and  were  sent 
to  skirt  along  the  margin  of  the  Barranca.     What  with  the  difficulties 
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of  the  gionnd  and  the  caution  inspired  by  the  prowess  of  the  pursaed^ 
the  advance  below  was  necessarily  slow,  but  Cbroovedo  said^  witn  savage 
glee,— 

^'  We  shall  take  them  presently  like  rats  in  a  trap/' 

He  counted  on  pushing  them  from  behind  while  the  co-operating 
force  should  cut  them  off  on  their  exit  in  front.  Walter,  too,  saw 
this  danger,  and  he  began  to  be  weighed  down  by  a  heavy  depression. 
BUs  men  had  effected  prodigies  of  valor,  but  as  likely  as  not  defeat  and 
destruction  finally  awaited  them.  Then,  too,  all  these  desperate  deeds 
had  been  done,  these  lives  had  been  lost,  and  he  felt  that  the  treasure, 
even  if  saved,  must  be  tinged  for  evermore  as  with  the  lurid  stain  of 
blood.  But  this  mood  was  not  of  long  duration:  his  indomitable 
courage  reasserted  itself.  There  was  hope  in  the  &ct  that  the  force 
above,  making  their  way  by  a  route  which  they  opened  for  the  first 
time,  progressed  at  a  slower  rate  than  his  own.  He  urged  on  his  com- 
mand yet  faster,  doubling  and  again  tripling  their  pay  as  an  induce- 
ment; but  after  a  while  the  enemy  above  disappeared  from  sieht,  and 
then  the  result  was  only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  this  mardi  fell  at 
last  poor  Trinidad  Jos^ ;  and  his  fisiithful  d(^,  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  so  much  amusement,  having  stayed  behind,  pining  over  his  master's 
body,  came  to  be  despatched  b^  a  cruel  blow  from  a  sabre. 

The  cafion  narrowed  rapidly  towards  its  termination.  At  this 
point,  to  which  the  mules  were  only  got  with  great  difficulty,  extended 
across  a  formidable  natural  mound  or  palisade.  As  Walter  neared  it, 
he  feared  every  instant  to  see  the  heads  of  foes  appear  above  it  from 
the  other  side,  but  he  was  not  yet  intercepted,  rke  barrier  was  an 
excellent  place  behind  which  to  withstand  an  enemy  either  from  within 
or  without,  but,  naturally,  could  not  be  made  available  on  both  sides. 
He  determined  to  hold  it  against  the  pursuers  while  awaiting  the  return 
of  a  reconnoitring-party  sent  out  to  look  for  the  expected  befits  and  aid 
fix>m  Captain  Perez.  Failing  these,  he  would  march  on,  and,  if  need 
were,  pensh  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

From  the  top  a  scene  of  peculiar  beauty  and  grandeur  presented 
itself.  The  lake,  in  a  ^reat  crater  ring,  formed  perhaps  by  the  same 
agencies  that  had  rent  the  grim  Barranca  through  the  mountain,  spread 
out  from  a  desolate  alkali-whitened  shore  in  front  to  vast  mountains 
beyond.  A  stepping-stone  as  it  were  to  the  mountains,  rose  a  green 
table-land  so  high  as  to  seem  almost  inaccessible,  and  among  the  peaks 
was  one  toppea  with  snow  of  which  Walter  had  sometimes  caught 
glimpses  during  his  labors. 

The  lake  was  not  an  unbroken  stretch  of  water,  for,  besides  a  little 
rocky  island  of  conical  form,  it  had  frequent  expanses  of  the  extraordi- 
nary growth  known  as  chinampaSf  a  kind  of  amphibious  meadow  more 
or  less  free  from  attachment  to  the  bottom,  and  often  so  light  as  to  be 
driven  before  the  winds.  Near  the  shore,  irr^ular  channels  extended 
amon^  them,  connecting  one  open  space  with  another. 

The  crack  of  rifles  in  a  new  attack  of  the  pursuers  had  alreadv 
began  when  the  seardiing-party  returned.  They  brought  back  with 
them  a  gruff  sort  of  individual  in  a  fur  cap,  who  proved  to  be  an 
American  named  Bamley.    He  belonged  to  a  command,  chiefly  com- 
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I  poeed  of  fioragnefs,  whidi  was  secreted  with  the  raoaws^  Kiofinaim  in 

I  the  moantainSy  waiting  to  take  part  in  the  expected  nsine.    Captain 

!  Peres  had  commonici^  with  Kaofmann,  who  bad  detailed  Barnlejr 

with  perhaps  a  onrpond's  guard  of  men  to  assist  in  the  matter  of  the 
boats.  He  had  lately  come  down  from  the  wind-swept  mining  goiges 
of  Padiuca,  where  a  fur  cap  was  not  out  of  place,  and  he  chose  to 
wear  his  jost  the  same  in  the  tropics  also. 

''  A  little  time's  been  lost  by  my  coming  back  with  yoor  m«i  to  see 
if  yon  were  the  right  parties,''  said  he,  '^  bat  that's  better  than  making 
a  mistake.  Yon  can  have  two  ecmoa$,  one  big  one,  pretty  heavy  and 
slow,  the  other  smaller  and  medium  fast,  but  thcr)r|ll  carry  you,  ana  they 
were  the  best  we  could  do  in  these  times.  This  end  of  the  lake  is 
pretty  well  skinned  of  boats,  and  it  has  mighty  few  at  any  time :  so  I 
don't  see  how  any  one's  going  to  follow  you." 

^  And  yet  we  had  no  time  to  lose,"  rejoined  Walter.  ^  Hark  I 
there's  the  enemy's  other  division  cheering  now.  They  have  heard  the 
firing,  and  are  probably  coming  down  on  us.  We  may  be  even  now 
too  late  to  escape  them.'' 

"  They^ve  got  another  division,  have  they  ?" 

^  Yes :  the  principal  one  is  above  there.'' 

"  I'm  glad  to  know  that,"  said  Bamley.  ^^  It  would  be  mighty 
inconvenient  for  Kaufmann  to  have  them  come  on  him  unawares  after 
youVe  givai  them  the  slip.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do:  if  you'll  take 
care  of  these  I'll  agree  to  stop  the  others  with  my  own  squad.  If  I 
can  get  to  the  Cajones — ^the  Boxes — ^in  time,  I  can  hold  them  as  long  as 
you  please.  The  Oajones  is  the  most  eltt^t  place  to  comer  a  com- 
pany you  don't  want  to  bother  you.  As  like  as  not  those  parties  won't 
get  hm  before  to-m<HTow  morning." 

'^  But  we  cannot  sacrifice  you  to  our  convenience." 

^  Oh,  don't  you  be  afraid  about  me.  I  know  plenty  of  holes  around 
there  to  hide  in  afterwards." 

Encouraged  by  the  distant  dieering  of  their  friends,  the  pursuers 
made  a  new  onset  There  was  another  battie,  many  more  lives  were 
lost,  but  the  rear-guard  stood  firm  as  before,  and  under  cover  of  its 
defence  and  the  gatiiering  dusk  Walter  embarked  with  all  his  eoods 
and  chattels  on  tiie  boats.  There  was  no  time  now  to  think  of  un- 
earthing any  other  treasure,  and  the  portion  he  had  buried  on  the  shore 
was  abandoned  to  wait  till  who  could  say  what  distant  day  in  the  dim 
future  before  it  should  see  the  lieht 

Snap  I  snap  I  from  the  pistols,  and  crack !  crack  I  orack !  from  the 
rifles  of  the  baffled  Corcovedo,  who  was  left  in  impotent  rage  on  the 
darkening  strand.  The  men,  sheltering  themselves  behind  the  piled-up 
bags,  pli^  their  paddles  with  all  speed. 

The  canoaa  were  clumsy  but  capacious  flat-boats  of  but  a  few  inches' 
draught.  When  the  night  settled  down,  all  lights  were  put  out,  that  their 
whereabouts  might  m^  be  disclosed  to  the  enemy  if  by  any  chance  they 
were  followed.  Walter  remained  in  the  last  and  heaviest  of  them, 
which  was  the  post  of  danger.  Towards  midnight,  when  trying  to  get 
a  litUe  deep  in  a  low  cabin  amidships,  he  was  aroused  by  a  dml  thud 
and  all-pervading  jar. 
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*^  The  chinampas !  the  chinampas  P'  called  out  the  alarmed  voioes 
of  the  watch. 

The  wind  had  changed  and  insensibly  enclosed  them  in  the  clogging 
embrace  of  this  strange  rotation.  A  hail  £rom  the  smaller  boat  in 
advance,  almost  immediately  after,  showed  that  it  had  met  with  the  same 
&te.  They  were  not  completely  surrounded,  and  the  men  worked  strenu- 
ously with  long  poles  to  uee  themselves,  but  all  this  could  efiect  nothing. 

The  chinampas  were  formed  of  a  nucleus  of  water-plants  closely 
interwoven.  Upon  this  a  thin  soil  had  formed  by  decomposition ;  the 
mud  of  the .  lake,  washing  over  them  in  storms,  and  the  dust  blown 
by  the  winds,  had  added  to  it ;  then  flowers,  reeds,  and  grasses  had 
sprung  up ;  the  thickness  varied  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet,  and 
bslow  them  was  deep  water. 

Don  Walter  found  himself  condemned  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night 
listening  to  the  (rogB  and  watehing  the  twinkling  fire-flies  in  the  marshes. 
He  was  like  one  in  a  nightmare,  who  feels  the  imperious  need  of  strain- 
ing every  nerve  for  flight  yet  is  benumbed  and  cannot  raise  hand  or 
foot.  Once  a  bluish  flame  danced  on  the  high  top  of  the  small  cone- 
shaped  island  of  La  Oopa  which  lay  in  his  oourse.  His  fears  made 
it  seem  some  signal  of  the  enemy,  who  he  fiuided  had  already  got  in  his 
van,  but  he  heard  one  of  the  men  say  it  was  only  '*  the  witcfaci'  fire,''  a 
kind  of  natural  will-o'-the-wisp  that  often  burned  there  and  indicated 
a  breeze  in  the  morning. 

When  morning  came,  however,  a  gray  mist  hung  for  a  while  over 
everything,  which  was  a  fortunate  circumstance.  'Vi^ter  recalled  die 
voyaeers  shut  in  amid  the  ice-floes  of  the  Arctic  The  boat  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides,  but  on  the  other  were  floating  islands  and  ir- 
regular tongues  and  fragments,  which,  though  numerous,  still  afibrded 
Erospect  of  escape.  The  men  were  got  out  and  put  in  a  kind  of  towing- 
amess,  and  a  mule  also  was  lanckd,  for  the  sur&oe  was  sometimes 
strong  enough  even  to  support  grazing  cattle  and  the  native  huts.  But 
these  assistants  floundered  painmlly  along,— one  of  the  men  being  only 
saved  from  sinking  out  of  sight  by  the  personal  bravery  of  Walter, — 
and  very  slow  progress  was  made. 

Meantime,  the  t)oats  had  been  put  in  as  good  a  state  of  defence  as 
possible.  Suddenly  the  fog  lifted  and  showed  that  this  was  a  precaution 
by  no  means  thrown  away,  for  the  enemy  were  approaching.  They  had 
by  some  means  secured  three  bateaux  of  their  own,  besides  a  number 
of  small  boats.  Their  large  craft  could  not  approach  closely,  it  is  true, 
for  the  same  reason  that  prevented  Walter's  progress,  but  no  such  limi- 
tation hindered  the  light  proas  and  chalupa^  ;  these  darted  hither  and 
thither  at  wilL 

Corcovedo  disembarked  on  the  chinampa  a  large  force,  in  chaige  of 
experienced  guides.  His  men  avoided  the  weaker  spots,  screened  them- 
selves in  the  tall  rushes,  and,  when  they  had  come  within  range,  even 
crawled  on  their  hands  and  knees.  Don  Walter's  foremost  boat,  making 
a  desperate  push  under  dread  of  impending  capture,  finally  broke 
Uirough  her  embarrassments  and  escaped  into  the  open  lake.  He 
signalled  her  not  to  attempt  to  render  nim  assistance,  but  to  look  out 
for  her  own  safety. 
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The  combat  could  have  only  one  possible  issoe.  Adversaries 
swarmed  on  nearly  all  sides  in  the  light  boats^  and  those  on  the  land 
presently  sprang  up  and  charged  with  fierce  yells ;  they  entered  at  the 
bow,  the  stem,  and  amidships,  all  at  the  same  moment.  If  thrown 
back^  they  were  driven  on  again  by  the  swords  of  their  leaders,  whom 
a  taste  of  the  treasure  had  made  like  ravening  wolves.  So  this  stranse 
combat  raged  in  the  marshes,  and  many  men  fell  in  death  among  the 
fragrant  flowers  through  which  they  had  crawled  in  their  enei^  of 
pursuit.  Don  Walter  recognized  some  of  the  very  men,  of  the  Third 
Battalion  of  the  Line,  who  had  made  the  insolent  foray  into  the  garden 
the  day  he  was  with  Amy.  Pablo  drew  himself  stealthily  to  his  feet, 
among  the  bodies  on  the  deck,  and  attempted  to  stab  him,  but  was  cut 
down  in  the  act,  and  thus  that  revengeful  servitor  finally  met  his  end. 

When  the  young  commander  saw  that  no  further  shred  of  hope  re- 
mained, he  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  raised  on  an  oar  from  behmd  a 
portion  of  the  cabin  which  he  had  kept  clear  as  a  last  refiige.  Having 
taken  this  step  in  the  hope  of  preventine  the  efiusion  of  more  blood, 
he  himself,  as  in  supreme  despair,  plunged  overboard. 

The  victors  waited  for  him  to  come  up,  with  pieces  at  their  shoulders 
ready  to  fire.  But  he  did  not  reappear  at  all,  and  they  made  up  their 
minds  that  in  the  disappointment  of  his  utter  overthrow  he  had  put  an 
end  to  himself. 

Don  Walter,  however,  a  powerful  swimmer,  having  dived  beneath 
the  surface,  had  remained  there  so  long  a  time  that  he  was  all  but 
bursting,  and  then  came  up  among  the  s^ges  on  the  border  of  a  piece 
of  the  terra  infirma  many  rods  away.  He  presented  but  the  merest 
fraction  of  his  visage  to  the  upper  air,  and  even  then  shots  were  being 
fired  in  his  direction  in  an  experimental  way. 

When  his  lungs  were  full  once  more,  he  dived  again,  this  time  with 
an  orimial,  almost  incredible,  plan.  It  was  his  purpose  to  swim  directly 
beneatn  the  chinampa,  as  l^nd  related  that  bandits  had  som^imes 
done  when  pursued  after  their  attacks  on  oommerce  in  similar  lakes. 

It  was  naturally  an  undertaking  full  of  great  peril.  He  propelled 
himself  swiftly  through  the  dark  and  murky  waters ;  vine-like  tendrils 
and  roots  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  caught  him  and  impeded  his 
progress;  above  could  be  dimly  made  out  convoluted  masses  like  the 
Oorgon's  snaky  locks.  On  first  rising,  he  had  miscalculated  his  di^ 
tance :  his  head  touched  something  viscid  and  trammelling.  Conscious- 
ness grew  vague ;  surely  now  the  end  had  come — and  so  he  had  ended 
thus  I  the  terrible  drumming  in  his  temples  grew  fainter,  the  suffoca- 
tion less  painful ;  his  motions  were  weak.  And  then,  and  then — with 
gasps  that  seemed  as  if  they  must  rend  a  human  finune  asunder,  he 
breathed  again ;  he  no  longer  strangled ;  he  saw  die  dear  sun :  never 
had  he  thought  to  look  upon  it  more. 

Lilies  yaUow  and  white,  scarlet  poppies,  and  the  scarlet  water-pepper 
^pangled  the  surface  on  which  he  dragged  himself  out  to  rest  his  weary 
kmbs,  and  the  broken  spaces  of  water  reflecting  the  blue  sky  contrasted 
tenderly  with  the  soft  green  of  the  v^etation :  how  could  heaven  ever 
permit  lust  of  gold,  suffering  and  slaughter,  in  so  smiling  a  prospect? 

When  Don  Walter  was  finally  received  on  board  the  remaining 
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boat,  he  was  more  like  one  from  the  dead  than  a  living  man.  Thej 
had  been  about  to  turn  away  and  abandon  the  scene,  believing  not  a 
soul  had  escaped,  when  he  came  swimming  and  hailing  them^  a  long 
distance  out  irom  the  so-called  land. 

This  boat,  commanded  by  Antonio  Gtassol,  had  also  a  consort  Peres 
in  person  had  come  out  with  another  boat,  of  small  size,  and  containing 
few  men,  but  these  were  all  that  could  be  spared  from  Bio  Frio.  They 
put  in  to  the  little  island  of  La  Oopay  a  solid  granite  rock  containing  a 
cup-like  crater.  The  enemy  could  oe  seen  transferring  the  bags  of  gold 
and  their  prisoners  to  one  of  their  craft,  leaving  theh*  unwieldy  prize 
where  it  lay.  Perez  was  for  abandoning  what  &ey  had  lost,  great  as 
it  was,  and  retreating  to  save  what  still  remained  to  them. 

" I  r^^  it  beyond  measure,^'  said  he,  "and  I  am  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  give  it  up  while  a  single  chance  offers,  but  I  bow  to  the 
inevitable,  and  there  is  not  a  thing  we  can  do.'^ 

"  No,  no !  I  will  never  give  it  up!  I  cannot  give  it  up  V^  cried  Walter, 
in  an  agony  of  protest  "  It  is  easy  for  you  to  advise,  you  who  have 
nothing  at  stake.  I  will  die  first  I  it  is  my  life.  Oh,  why  did  I  not 
die  when  I  was  so  very  near  it?" 

He  wished  to  fortify  the  island  and  await  attack  there  till  Elauf- 
mann  could  be  oommunicated  with  in  the  mountains  and  brought  to 
join  them  in  an  offensive  movement 

"  They  will  not  attack  us,"  said  Perez.  "  In  my  opinion,  they  will 
go  down  the  lake,  content  for  the  present  with  what  they  have,  and  will 
take  no  more  risks  upon  it." 

All  the  indicationd  seemed  to  confirm  what  he  said.  The  hamlet  at 
the  foot  of  the  rocky  peak  was  a  peaceful  place,  with  a  couple  of  ancient 
palm-trees  ^wing  beside  its  small  church,  and  the  water  off  the  shore 
deep  and  dear.  Its  principal  industry  was  the  making  of  mats  from 
the  rushes  of  the  lake.  Walter  saw  an  Indian  girl  go  in  a  (Jialupa  and 
deposit  some  of  these  in  a  ecmoa — of  a  much  swifter  build  than  most 
of  its  class — already  partly  loaded  with  them.  Instantly  a  daring  new 
conception  flashed  into  his  craving  mind. 

"  Let  us  lure  them  on,"  he  proposed  to  Perez, — "  tempt  them  with 
the  prospect  of  getting  the  rest  of  the  treasure  also.  You  and  Grassol 
must  pretend  to  fly  and  draw  the  others  after  you,  and  I  in  the  swift 
boat  will  play  the  lame  duck  with  Cbrcovedo  and  then  fall  upon  him 
by  surprise  and  capture  him." 

"  They  will  see  through  the  trick,"  rejoined  Perez :  "  they  won't  be 
taken  in  by  it" 

He  gave  in  his  adhesion,  however,  to  a  plan  of  which  he  disap- 
proved, and  prepared  to  carry  out  his  part  in  it  with  a  kind  of  gloomy 
cheerfulness.  He  was  right  in  his  predictiona  Corcovedo,  flushed 
with  victory,  was  in  feet  <&awn  after  them  by  the  surprising  spectacle 
of  the  much  weaker  party  awkwardly  coming  out  as  if  to  attack  him. 
He  baffled  them  by  keeping  his  small  flotilla  well  together,  however, 
and  th^i  they  had  really  to  fly. 

At  niffhmll,  wholly  discomfited,  they  reached  the  landing-place 
from  whi^  they  were  to  start  for  Rio  Frio. 

But  under  cover  of  the  dark  night  Walter  made  one  last  desperate 
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nnheaid-of  attempt  With  a  pidced  crew,  who  oould  hardly  have 
known  how  mad  their  enterprise  was^  and  rowing  with  muffled  oars^ 
he  polled  away  and  found  Uoroovedo's  bateau  at  some  distance  from 
the  others.  He  fell  upon  it  with  such  valor  and  fury^  bom  of  his 
despaiTi  that  nothing  could  stand  before  him.  In  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whom  it  WHS  thqr  had  to  deal  with,  the  other  boats  fell  into  a  panic 
and  were  unable  to  render  any  assistance.  Don  Walter,  scarcely  able 
himself  to  credit  so  great  a  good  fortune,  found  himself  once  more 
the  master  of  all  his  treasures,  together  with  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  taken.  No  wild,  unreasonable  enterprise  was  ever  crowned  with 
happier  success. 

oefior  Corcovedo— unless  drowned  in  the  attempt — ^had  eeGiq>6d  to 
(me  of  the  remaining  craft. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

THB  LAST  OAMPAIGN,  AND  EHBABKATIOK. 

The  tragic  hostility  drawn  out  by  Don  Walter's  expedition  had 
precipitated  the  revolution.  The  hour  had  struck  at  Bio  Frio,  the 
pr(mv/nciamie7ito  had  been  issued,  and  the  populace  had  ranged  them- 
selves for  the  struggle.  It  was  an  extraordinary  proof  of  mendship 
for  Walter  on  Per^s  part  to  have  absented  himself  from  affiurs  of  the 
greatest  moment  at  such  a  time,  but  he  was  found  with  his  hands  trebly 
full  to  compensate  for  it. 

^'  I  had  hoped  to  accompany  you  part  of  the  way,''  he  said,  ^'  but 
that  will  now  be  impossible.  There  is  not,  however,  the  least  need  of 
it  You  have  developed  the  true  military  instinct:  it  is  you  who 
ought  to  lead,  and  I  to  follow." 

He  had  in  his  head  an  idea  of  a  sort  of  Prsetorian  guard,  of  for- 
eigners,— E[aufmann's  force  might  be  the  nucleus  of  it, — which  should 
support  the  Liberator  when  he  was  fidrly  established,  to  serve  as  a  solid 
alUance  against  the  instability  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  he  proposed 
to  Walter  a  high  command  in  it 

^'  No,  no,"  responded  the  younger  man  :  '^  all  that  I  have  done  has 
been  only  a  desperate  sort  of  invention  inspired  by  nay  necessities.  It 
is  not  likely  I  could  repeat  it  in  any  other  cause.  I  should  have  no 
stomach  for  military  life  as  a  profession." 

"  Well,  well,  everybody  to  his  taste." 

The  arrangements^ with  Captain  Carvajal  had  been  successfully 
made.  It  was  expected  that  Carvaial  himself  would  be  met  near 
Puebla,  and  from  there  he  would  send  with  them  an  accredited  agent 
of  his  own  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  vessel,  to  which  a  swift 
messenger  had  already  been  despatched  with  orders.  Qeieral  del 
Prado  and  his  party  had  safely  readied  Rio  Frio  under  the  guidance 
of  Perez,  and  after  but  brief  delay  had  continued  on  their  journey. 
Perez  said  that  the  Greneral  had  shown  himself  much  enraged  at  his 
involuntary  identification  with  the  revolution. 

"  It  was  really  a  pretty  good  joke  on  the  old  fellow,"  he  said,  laugh- 
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ing.  "  Oh,  he  was  very  abusive  and  insulting  about  it  He  was  even 
disposed  to  refuse  the  safe-conduct  I  offered  him.  '  I  will  not  join  your 
cause ;  I  am  not  of  you ;  I  want  nothing  to  do  with  it,'  he  cried. 
'  Join  whom  or  what  you  please,'  answered  I,  ^  but  at  present  this 
young  lady  must  meet  her  ambassador.'  I  think  I  should  not  have 
stood  it  so  well  had  there  been  no  one  but  himself;  but  of  course  eveiy- 
thing  had  to  be  put  up  with  for  the  young  lad/s  sake." 

"  And  how  were  they  likely  to  get  on  the  rest  of  the  way  ?" 

^^  First-rate :  the  road  offered  no  danger  then,  though  I  should  not 
like  to  promise  as  much  now." 

Walter's  cavalcade  was  semi-attached  to  the  train  of  a  large  military 
force  moving  towards  the  coast.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  peculiar 
consideration  through  the  efforts  of  Perez.  It  was  supposed,  somehow, 
to  be  especially  destined  for  the  Liberator,  whom  the  eyes  of  his  par- 
tisans were  every  moment  expecting  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In 
any  annoying  or  tedious  situation  it  was  only  necessary  to  cry  brusquely, 
"  Arms  for  the  Greneral !  Supplies  for  the  General !"  to  have  room 
promptly  made  for  it  and  a  commodious  place  opened  to  the  front 

There  were  plenty  of  wild  spirits  in  the  command,  however,  upon 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  keep  an  ever-vieilant  eye.  They  would  have 
been  glad  at  any  moment  to  plunder  the  haciendisis  along  the  way,  but 
such  license  must  have  resulted  in  disaster,  and  Walter  repressed  it  with 
prudent  severity.  A  hot  fire  of  revolution  began  to  flame  up  around 
the  treasure-train  as  it  proceeded.  It  had  to  be  almost  constantly  in 
line  of  battle,  for  there  was  no  telling  at  what  point  the  danger  would 
break  out  Puebla  had  exj^led  its  garrison  and  declared  for  the  in- 
surrection ;  Tlaxcala  was  in  a  state  of  siege;  and  more  or  less  successful 
revolt  was  heard  of  all  along  the  line  as  far  as  Orizaba  and  even  Cordoba. 

The  lovely  peak  of  Orizaba  at  length  hove  in  sight,  its  snowy  top 
showing  above  a  rugged  mass  of  rosy  red  amid  a  fertile  green  landscape. 
At  the  station  of  Esperanza  Walter  overtook  most  unexpected  friends. 
General  del  Prado  had  indeed  got  himself  into  trouble  by  his  abusive 
tongue.  It  appeared  that  the  enterprising  Captain  Carvajal  had  em- 
ployed his  leisure  in  a  small  operation  on  his  own  account.  He  had 
seized  the  railway-train  on  one  of  its  last  downward  trips,  in  spite  of 
a  semi-agreement  between  the  contending  parties  that  it  should  be  ex- 
empt from  capture,  and  held  the  passengers  for  ransom.  Most  of  them 
were  let  go,  but  General  del  Praao  and  nis  party  were  held, — ^the  Gen- 
eral acting  upon  the  theory  that  even  the  reticence  of  common  prudence 
in  his  talk  would  be  construed  as  acquiescing  in  his  apparent  treachery. 

It  required  but  a  word  from  Walter  to  Carvajal,  in  the  peculiar 
relation  in  which  they  now  stood  to  each  other,  to  have  them  released. 
It  was  not  yet  too  late :  the  American  minister  had  not  sailed,  and  they 
were  sent  on  to  him  with  some  apologies  and  a  strong  escort  to  Cordoba. 
He  was  awaiting  at  that  pleasant  town,  situated  on  high  ground  above 
the  dangerous  heats  of  the  Tierra  OcdienJtey  the  departure  of  the  steamer. 

Amy  had  again  but  a  brief  glimpse  of  Walter.  She  saw  him, 
resolute,  martial-looking,  leading  his  men,  and  was  impressed  to  the 
utmost  with  a  sense  of  her  own  feebleness  at  the  sight  of  that  strong 
masculine  energy.     Ever  since  they  had  parted  in  the  garden  she  had 
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been  thinkii^y  thinkiDgy  thinking.  Was  she  to  eo  back  to  New  York 
and  sam  up^  as  the  result  of  it  dl,  simply  that  ^e  had  been  kissed  by 
a  handsome  man  in  Mexico  ?  She  tinglecf  with  shame  and  blushed  with 
pleasure  at  the  same  moment 

^'  Did  he  kiss  me  as  /nen  wiU  kiss  almost  any  silly  girl  who  will 

let  them?"  she  demanded  of  herself,  "or  can  I  expect — expect 

Surely  he  is  too  honorable  to  have  treated  me  so,  uhless  he  meant  to 
express  a  tender  affection.^' 

As  to  Don  Walter,  a  sort  of  sternness  had  settled  upon  him,  as  a 
result  of  his  incessant  battles,  labors,  and  hair-breadth  'scapes,  and  he 
had  at  the  moment  little  earnest  thought  for  anything  outside  of  bis 
proiect  So  great  were  the  difficulties  that  had  risen  all  around  him, 
ana  so  great  tiiose  that  might  easily  yet  remain,  that  he  thought  it  im- 
possible he  should  ever  get  out  of  the  country  with  his  gold.  It  was 
like  a  presentiment  He  knew  he  should  be  stopped,  if  even  at  the  last 
moment,  and  wrecked  as  it  were  in  port.  He  only  said,  at  parting, 
"  If  anything  should  happen  to  me, — ^if  I  should  never  come  back — '' 
bu^  seeing  her  face  blanch,  "What  nonsense!  we  shall  meet  very 
soon  in  New  York.'' 

What  real  warrant  had  he  for  such  uneasiness,  now  that  he  was  so 
near  the  coast  ?  The  most  definite  one  he  could  formulate  was  that  his 
men,  finding  he  delivered  no  supplies  and  had  no  connection  with  any 
real  strategic  movement,  might  at  last  divine  the  truth,  and  fall  upon 
him  to  despoil  him  of  his  treasure.  Wliat  meant  the  evasive  uncanny 
look  he  thought  he  surprised  sometimes  in  the  eyes  of  Antonio  Gku9sol  ? 
I'reason  had  no  part  in  the  expeditiqp  thus  far.  Surely  Gassol,  the 
trusty  lieutenant  and  efficient  helper,  had  not  learned  the  secret  and 
begun  to  cherish  thoughts  of  playing  him  false? 

As  to  supplies,  why  should  they  not  appear  to  be  delivered  on 
shipboard,  to  be  used  in  operations  along  the  coast?  He  soon  showed, 
in  fact,  an  order  from  the  Liberator  to  this  efiFect,  procured  for  him  by 
the  good  offices  of  Perez  and  brought  by  a  courier.  This  was  offered 
as  his  reason  for  separating  from  the  expeditionary  troops.  These 
latter  were  to  bide  awhile  at  Cordoba,  to  await  the  result  of  some 
Atachiavellian  schemes  which  had  for  their  object  the  opening  of  the 
gates  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  still  adhered  to  the  government  Naturally, 
Walter  could  not  enter  Vera  Cruz  with  them  even  if  the  bargain  were 
successful ;  for  what  he  carried  was  not  of  a  sort  to  pass  the  eyes  of  the 
custom-house  officers,  and  one  set  of  custom-house  officers  was  certain 
to  be  succeeded  by  another. 

The  mule-bells  of  his  winding  train  tinkled  through  dark  tropical 
forests  that  inspired  reflection  and  awe,  amid  plantations  of  coffee  and 
pineapple,  beneath  rich  parasitic  growths  of  orchid  and  bromelia,  and 
post^hamlets,  with  monumental  decayed  churches,  where  Indian  women 
with  trays  of  fruit  on  their  heads,  ignorant  of  the  wars,  cave  them 
smiling  greeting.  The  second  day  afler  separating  from  Uie  troops, 
diey  came  to  a  small  river,  which  they  crossed  by  means  of  a  basket 
suspended  on  a  raw-hide  cable,  the  animals  swimming.  Farther  up 
oocud  be  seen  an  ingenious  boldly-arched  foot-bridee  made  of  grape- 
vines swung  from  tree  to  tree.  At  this  place  they  heard  some  heavy 
Vol.  XLIL-7 
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cannon-shots  fix)m  the  direction  of  Vera  Croz,  to  the  northward  of 
which  they  had  taken  their  course.  They  at  iBrst  thonght  the  city 
might  have  been  attacked ;  but  the  firing  was  of  too  short  duration. 

Antonio  Gassol  acted  in  an  odd  way  at  the  river,  seeming,  in  Wal- 
ter's nervous  fancy,  to  keep  back  on  the  rearward  bank  with  a  number 
of  the  laden  mules,  while  all  the  restt  went  forward.  The  young  oom- 
mander  felt  that  his  suspicions  were  highly  unjust,  but  broke  up,  not- 
withstanding, anypossible  project  of  this  kind.  He  was  also  warned 
by  the  agent  of  C^vajal  of  some  peculiar  doings ;  and  he  happened 
upon  Gai^l  in  a  little  group  of  men  conferring  earnestly,  who  slunk 
away  at  sight  of  him  almost  as  if  detected  in  something  guilty.  They 
seemed  to  be  chiefly  those  who  had  been  held  as  prisoners  at  Lake 
Jornada,  and  who  mi?ht  thus  have  discovered  the  real  contents  of  the 
ba^ :  yet,  if  they  had  done  so,  why  had  there  been  no  evidence  of  it 
before?  After  this,  his  nervous  dretul  grew  upon  him,  and  he  surprised 
himself  repeating  the  motto, ''  If  it  be  now,  'tis  not  to  come ;  if  it  be 
not  now,  yet  it  will  come.''  But  there  was  nothing  he  could  do,  save 
to  redouble  his  circumspection  and  diligence,  and  he  endeavored  to  con- 
duct himself  in  all  respects  just  as  usual. 

He  sent  Carvajal's  lieutenant  and  two  of  his  own  men  to  look  out 
for  the  schooner  and  if  possible  have  her  in  readiness  against  his  arrival. 
Pray  heaven  there  had  been  no  "  norther*'  to  blow  her  ofl^  the  coast,  he 
murmured.  By  great  good  fortune,  they  found  her.  The  lieutenant 
boarded  her,  and  came  ashore  again  with  some  of  the  sailors,  and  the 
men  returned  to  say  that  she  was  standing  off  and  on  along  die  shcnre, 
ready  to  respond  to  their  wishes. . 

That  night,  which  was  to  be  his  final  one  in  Mexico,  he  retired  late. 
He  could  have  slept  but  a  little  while — it  seemed  to  him,  so  full  of 
cares  was  he,  that  he  had  not  slept  at  all — ^when  he  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  the  loud,  discordant  cry  of  a  macaw  in  the  branches  over 
his  head. 

There  were  shadowy  forms  of  men  lurking  in  the  background,  and 
Antonio  Gtessol  had  been  standing  beside  him  with  a  mcuhdey  ready  to 
strike. 

Don  Walter  had  set  up  his  camp-bed  under  a  hastily-formed  shelter 
of  branches,  near  the  piled-up  treasure,  and  in  close  proximity  were 
some  of  the  sailors  from  the  schooner.  He  had  never  anticipated  any 
personal  harm,  but  only  at  most  that  some  of  the  animals  might  be 
run  off  with  their  precious  burdens ;  but  now  he  woke  to  confront  bold 
murder. 

The  sudden  cry  of  the  macaw,  as  if  a  providential  note  of  inter- 
position, had  unsteadied  the  hand  of  the  assassin  for  an  instant,  and  in 
this  brief  instant  again  Walter  found  his  opportunity.  Oatching  the 
central  support  of  his  cot,  already  somewhat  rickety  from  hard  cam- 
paigning, he  brought  the  whole  to  the  ground,  throwing  himself  with 
all  his  &rce  at  the  same  time  to  the  outer  side.  The  blow  had  therefore 
to  descend  a  much  longer  distance  than  calculated,  and  so  miscarried. 
A  second  blow  was  resisted  by  muffling  blankets,  and  resulted  only  in 
a  flesh-wound  on  his  shoulder,  and  l^fore  a  third  could  be  aimed 
Walter  was  on  his  feet  with  his  revolver  in  his  hand. 
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The  would-be  MBaann  escaped  the  shot  and  ran  throogh  the  oamp^ 
xaDTUig  his  compatriots  after  him,  and  all  fled  together  to  the  deeper 
heart  of  the  wooos.  They  were  bat  a  small  minority  of  the  foroe,  the 
ringleaders  having  coooted  on  winnine  over  the  rest  after  the  first 
blows  had  beoi  soooessfidly  struck  and  the  advanta^  was  apparent 
The  flight  of  Gassol  would  have  aided  the  iriiole  nefiuioos  attedl^  hot 
that  he  was  to  receive  aid  from  a  most  onezpected  quarter. 

What  it  was  can  best  be  explained  by  returning  briefly  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Amy  Colebrook.  She  altered  Vera  Cruis  just  as  the  plot  for 
its  betrayal  had  broken  out  in  some  active  manifestations  among  the 
lower  dass.  This  flat  was  to  fidi,  however,  through  lacking  the  co- 
oponation  of  the  time-battaed  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  IUHml  The 
garrison,  <m  their  isolated  rook  in  the  roadstead,  a  mile  or  two  from 
shore,  mutinied  according  to  the  plan,  but  their  efforts  were  baffled  by  the 
intrepidity  of  a  single  peraon,  their  commanding  officer.  He  loaded  a 
cannon  with  grape  ana  discharged  it  into  their  ranks  as  the^  advanced 
upon  him.  Again  and  again  they  moved  forward,  but  still  he  fired 
with  telling  effect  Then,  disheartaied  at  their  losses,  and  unwilling  to 
d^ay  furUier,  they  took  numerous  boats  lying  at  the  landing-place,  and 
palled  off  to  aid  their  friends  in  the  town. 

But  the  government  adherents  had  gained  courage  from  this  apparent 
rebuff  to  dad  vigorously  with  the  revolt  around  them.  They  were 
ready  drawn  up  in  force  at  the  edge  of  the  quay,  and  received  the  boats 
with  a  destructive  fire.  Some  begged  for  quarter,  and  were  taken, 
othars  foundered  outright,  and  a  few  of  those  in  Uie  rear  made  off  to 
the  northward  and  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  shore^  As  Amy's 
steamer  sailed  outof  portL  the  ftisillade  of  this  combat  was  her  last  view 
dT  that  country  so  blessea  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  but  marred  by  the 
perversity  of  man. 

The  mutineers  from  the  boats  iock  to  the  woods ;  there,  after  a 
brief  season  of  wandering,  they  encountered  the  band  of  G^assol,  who, 
having  happily  made  their  acquaintance  without  coming  to  blows,  pro- 
posed to  them  a  new  aflair.  Unscrupulous  runagates  as  they  were, 
th^  were  readily  taken  by  the  promise  it  afforded. 

It  was  very  early  in  the  morning.  Don  Walter,  feeling  it  impolitic 
to  ^ive  his  men  too  much  time  for  reflection,  had  summoned  them  to 
begin  loading  the  boats  even  before  the  last  stars  had  paled  from  the 
sky.  A  little  creek  afforded  a  fiivorable  point  of  embarkation  and 
shelter  for  the  boats.  At  dawn  all  hands  were  actively  engi^ed  at 
work,  watched  over  only  by  a  small  euard.  In  this  supreme,  moment 
of  ddiverance  arose  perhaps  a  more  imminent  peril  than  any  that  had 
yet  been  encountereo.  The  confederates  burst  from  the  woods  in 
superior  force  and  diaigcd  with  shouts  that  inspired  dismay. 

By  what  beneficent  happening  was  it,  however,  that  a  small  body 
of  sailors,  who  had  ascendea  the  c^eek  to  recover  a  boat  that  had  drifted 
a  little  way  up  with  the  tide,  were  just  then  on  their  return?  They 
were  in  the  thicket  in  sudi  a  way  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  take 
the  assailants  at  dose  quarters  in  both  flank  and  rear.  Their  numbers 
irere  magnified  by  their  ccmcealment  Their  wholly  unexpected  fire 
staggered  the  marauding  ranks  and  stepped  their  progress.    The  men 
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at  the  boats  re-formed  behind  trees^  the  mules,  anythiDg  and  everjrthing 
that  afforded  a  semblance  of  shelter,  and  the  tables  were  quickly  turned ; 
the  fierce  assailants  were  scattered  right  and  left,  and  forced  to  fly  in 
wild  confusion,  leaving  a  large  number  of  slain  upon  the  ground. 

Don  Walter's  heart  sickened  within  him  at  the  sight  of  dead  bodies 
once  more.  Here  lay  many  of  those  who  had  fought  bravely  for  him 
at  Huetongo,  at  the  Barranca,  and  at  the  Lake.  There  lay,  riddled 
with  balls,  the  disfigured  corse  of  Antonio  Gassol.  He  could  not  but 
think  that  this  man,  of  a  good  natural  disposition,  had  meant  to  be  all 
that  was  faithftil  and  honest  in  his  mission,  but  he  had  fluttered  like  a 
moth  into  the  candle,  and  succumbed  to  a  temptation  beyond  the 
strength  of  his  weak,  human  nature ;  this  l&tal  gold  had  drawn  him  on 
to  madness  and  crime.  For  him,  truly  might  the  old  tradition  of  ill 
luck  in  the  Yellow  Snake  have  been  deemed  verified. 

There  was  no  occasion  now  for  further  delay.  The  glorious  light 
of  rosy  morning  filled  the  sky  and  flushed  the  sea  that  lay  like  a  floor 
beneath  it,  giving  to  the  latter  tender  tints  of  pink  and  green ;  and 
amid  all  these  opalescent  hues  glowed  the  milky-white  sails  of  the 
schooner,  gently  swelled  with  a  favoring  breeze. 

The  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves  was  yet  to  be  encountered,  it 
is  true,  but  these  were  of  little  moment  compai^  to  the  malevolence  of 
men. 

For  wellnigh  a  month  he  was  tossed  hither  and  yon,  was  beset  by 
all  the  obstacles  by  which  winged  craft,  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  deep, 
may  be  detained.  Then,  at  last,  he  sailed  up  the  long,  beautiful  bay, 
between  the  minor  cities  on  either  hand,  joineii  the  illimitable  perspec- 
tive of  masts,  and  was  at  New  York. 


CHAPTBB  XVin. 

''  GOLD  IN  THE  BAB  IS  THE  STILLNESS  OF  DEATH  ;  MINTED  OOLD  IS  LIFE." 

New  York,  after  unmeasured  trial  and  tribulation !  New  York, 
— practically  for  the  first  time. 

The  tall  buildings  of  lower  Bixiadway,  with  their  fimtastic  sky- 
lines, suggested  again  his  Barranca  of  Cimarron.  He  recognized  al- 
most at  once  the  gilded  letters  that  spelled  out  the  name  of  the  bank 
of  which  his  father  had  beenpresident,  and  which  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  the  disgrace.  Who  that  did  not  know  could  have  con- 
ceived any  connection  between  this  edifice  amid  the  thick  bustle  of  the 
great  thoroughfare  of  the  metropolis,  with  its  ornate  &9ade,  its  polished 
mahogany  and  plate-glass,  and  its  afiable  officials  behind  the  counters, 
who  had  done  business  ever  since,  no  doubt,  upon  strictly  honest  prin- 
ciples, and  the  dark,  half-ruined  house  at  Bosales  where  his  youth 
had  been  passed  ?  His  father  had  kept  none  of  the  embezzled  funds 
for  himself,  it  is  true,  but  this,  though  often  weakly  urged  by  some  as 
a  palliation,  was  none  to  Walter.  His  rigid  ideas  of  int^rity  told  him 
that  the  money  had  gone  in  reckless  speculations,  of  which  others  had 
had  to  take  all  the  risks.  Walter  had  first  seen  the  name  of  the  bank 
on  some  random  old  check-blank  at  Bosales,  found  in  a  worm-eaten 
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cabin^  that  mi^t  almost  have  oome  down  fitHn  the  time  of  the  Flood. 
A  alight  memorandam^  retained  from  among  his  fiither's  papers,  had 
loDgDeen  his  constant  companion.  It  had  served  as  a  sort  of  fetich 
and  stimalosy  too,  in  his  labors,  and  now  famished  an  indication  where 
to  b^n  his  work  of  restitntion.  He  secured  eminent  counsel,  and  the 
survivors  and  heirs  of  snrvivors  of  "the  Great  Rid^field  De&Ication" 
of  jears  long  gone  by  soon  began  to  hear  of  lesfu  measures,  and  to 
receive  qaeries  that  set  many  hearts  beating  with  hope  and  pleasure. 

Walter's  wound  in  the  Moulder  had  been  aggravated  by  the  voyage^ 
bat  he  allowed  neither  this  snSering  nor  any  other  diversion  to  draw 
him  away  from  his  main  object  till  every  necessary  step  had  been  taken. 
The  gpld  was  conveyed  from  the  hold  of  the  schooner  to  the  United 
States  Assay-Office.  The  rude  smelting  it  had  received  would  not  do 
for  its  final  state,  and  it  had  to  be  subjected  anew  to  treatment  Pend- 
ing this,  however,  certificates  to  a  large  amount  of  its  value  were  issued, 
which  could  be  used  in  the  negotiations.  At  leneth,  when  every  poa- 
fflble  preliminary  had  been  attended  to,  then,  and  then  only,  he  suc- 
cumbed to  illness  beyond  his  strength  to  resist.  He  would  have  had 
himself  taken  to  a  hospital,  but  the  head  of  the  law  firm  to  which  he 
had  committed  his  affairs  would  by  no  means  listen  to  this.  He  was 
impressed  with  admiration  by  a  magnanimity  far  beyond  that  met  with 
in  the  ordinary  range  of  practice,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  own  home 
instead,  where,  during  a  short  but  dangerous  illness  that  followed,  he 
was  his  only  friend. 

Walter  Arroyo,  now  Bidgefield,  seemed  to  make  it  a  sad  sort  of 
luxury  to  keep  away  from  Amy.  He  let  her  know  of  his  arrival  and 
of  his  safety,  but  nothing  further.  She  was  there  in  the  same  city,  and 
he  might  go  to  her  at  any  moment  If  he  went,  it  would  be  but  for 
one  purpose ;  and  he  did  not  wish  to  go  till  the  money  had  been  paid 
back  to  ner  fitmily.  But  if  he  proposed  to  her  now,  would  it  not  be 
exacting  an  unmanly  advanta^  through  some  natural  sense  of  obli- 
gation on  her  part?  Surely  his  fancy  was  a  little  overwrought  and 
morbid.  He  doubted  whether  the  di^race  could  ever  really  be  got  rid 
of,  whether  the  name  could  ever  be  cleared  of  the  stigma  so  long  at- 
tached to  it 

Then,  too,  one  day  he  was  greeted  by  a  staggering  blow :  the  entire 
sum  he  had  brought  had  been  used  up  in  the  payment  of  the  debt 
He  seemed  to  have  made  some  sort  of  miscalculation :  he  was  apprized 
from  the  mint  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  metal  had  fallen  below 
the  standard  roughly  fixed  upon  it  in  his  estimate.  As  a  consequence, 
instead  of  having  a  liberal  sum  left  to  draw  upon,  afler  all  the  obliga- 
tions were  met,  nothing  would  remain  for  himself.  He  proceeded  at 
once  to  find  a  more  modest  abode,  and  took  steps  to  procure  employ- 
ment in  his  profession  as  ftn  engineer. 

Nevertheless,  for  all  his  holding  back,  and  for  all  his  juggling  with 
the  dearest  passion  of  his  heart,  he  meant  to  see  Amy,  and  was  counting 
the  very  seconds  till  the  moment  arrived.  An  article  appeared  in  one 
of  the  more  temperate  and  dignified  of  the  newspapers,  giving  some 
account  of  the  whole  affair.  It  was  founded  upon  a  statement  by  his 
counsel    That  gentleman  had  only  been  kept  from  giving  it  to  the 
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Sress  hitherto^  by  his  express  prohibition,  but  now  at  last  he  boldly 
isre^irded  this. 

"I  hold  myself  responsible/'  he  said,  warmly.  "  I  have  done  it, 
perhaps,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  violation  of  confidence.  Haver  you  not 
been  defeating  your  own  end  by  the  unostentatious  course  you  have 
adopted,  and  %  the  obscurity  in  which  you  have  chosen  to  shroud  the 
source  of  the  reimbursement  even  from  all  those  who  have  enjoyed  its 
benefits?  The  atonement  ought  to  have  as  much  publicity  as  the 
original  scandal.'' 

"  But  the  terrible  publicity  of  it,"  objected  the  young  man,  though 
he  was  more  than  half  convinced  that  the  other  was  right. 

"  Oh,  these  things  very  soon  pass  over,  and  just  leave  a  good  ^neral 
effect  behind,"  responded  the  lawyer,  reassuringly. 

"Those  of  our  citizens  who  have  reached  middle  life,"  said  the 
newspaper  in  question,  "  will  still  recall  the  startling  effect  upon  this 
community  produced  b^  the  fiulure  and  flight  of  the  late  Randolph 
Rideefield.  The  magnitude  of  the  interests  mvolved  made  it  the  most 
notsible  event  of  the  kind  in  financial  history,  and  it  is  doubtAil  if  it 
has  ever  been  surpassed,  even  with  our  larger  way  of  doin^  things  in 
these  times.  The  unfortunate  Randolph  Ridgefield  died  in  pov- 
erty in  Mexico.  His  son,  Walter  Ridgefield,  iSq.,  a  young  man  of 
great  ability  and  force  of  character,  luis  meantime,  by  his  own  un- 
aided industry,  acquired  a  lai^  fortune  in  that  country.  He  lately 
arrived  here,  and,  we  learn  upon  the  best  authority,  has  devoted  not  a 
part  only,  but  the  whole  of  it,  to  making  good  the  losses  occasioned  by 
the  transactions  of  his  father.  He  has  even  employed  the  services  of 
expert  detectives  to  find  out  remote  and  obscure  heirs,  to  be  reached  in 
no  other  way,  that  not  the  smallest  fraction  of  the  debt  might  remain 
uncancelled.  Within  the  past  few  days  most  of  the  money  has  been 
paid  out  over  the  counters  of  the  Excelsior  Bank,  where  it  was  depos- 
ited with  a  peculiar  fitness,  as  Randolph  Ridgefield  was  at  the  heaa  of 
this  institution  at  the  time  of  the  disaster.  Several  touching  and  pleas- 
ant incidents  are  reported  in  connection  with  the  settiement  of  these 
ancient  claims.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  will  prove  to  be  the 
repayment  of  the  numerous  depositors  of  the  old  Ridgefield  Savings- 
Bank,  the  incidental  collapse  of  which  was  one  of  the  most  painful 
features  of  the  disaster.  We  may  easily  imagine  the  elation  of  the 
humble  class  of  persons  whose  little  all  was  swept  away  on  that  occa- 
sion to  find  their  hard  dollars  restored  to  them.  Many,  no  doubt,  will 
find  themselves  raised  from  poverty  and  distress  to  comparative  affluence. 

"  When  we  consider  the  great  lapse  of  time,  the  absence  of  any  l^al 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  giver,  and  the  vastness  of  the  sum,  a 
step  of  this  kind  cannot  but  arouse  our  warmest  admiration.     No  com- 

Eleted  evil  can  ever  be  wholly  repaired,  it  is  true ;  but  rarely  can  there 
ave  been  so  near  an  approach  to  entire  reparation  as  that  we  chronicle 
to-day.  The  proceeding  will  no  doubt  seem  quixotic  to  that  interesting 
class  of  our  fdlow-dtizens  who  have  betaken  themselves  just  across  the 
northern  frontier  and  bid  fiur  by  their  numbers  and  w^th  to  found 
there  a  new  aristocracy  based  upon  spoliation  like  that  of  mediseval 
barons,  but  we  are  firee  to  confess  that,  in  our  view,  no  more  generous 
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aotioiiy  and  none  more  calculated  to  have  an  invigorating  effect  upon  too 
lax  notions  of  commercial  morality,  has  been  p^ormed  in  our  times.'' 

The  day  after  this,  there  arrived  for  Walter,  through  his  banker,  a 
note  from  Amy,  saying, — 

'<  Was  it  yotA,  then  ?  It  seems  too  incredible.  Will  you  not  come, 
if  only  for  a  moment,  to  let  me  thank  you  for  your  great  kindness?'' 

Then  finally  Walter  went  to  the  Bella  Vista  Flats,  near  the  Park. 
The  Bella  Vista  had  on  a  small  scale  many  of  the  external  adornments 
of  more  costly  and  ambitious  flats,  with  none  of  their  conveniences. 
Its  rooms  were  small  and  many  of  them  dark,  the  Ck>lebrooks  were 
high  indeed  in  the  air,  and  there  was  no  elevator.  Their  rooms,  too, 
showed  some  disorder. 

^'Do  not  look  at  anything,"  protested  Amy.  ''We  are  moving 
already.  We  have  danced,  wept,  and  prayed  with  joy  and  gratitude 
over  our  good  fortune,  and  are  getting  ready  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it 
without  an  instant's  fiirther  loss  of  time." 

Don  Walter  met  her  mother,  and  her  younger  sisters  and  an  older 
one  also,  with  all  of  whom  he  was  well  plea^,  while  they  were  in- 
clined to  look  upon  him  as  if  he  were  a  god  but  very  thinly  disguised, 
instead  of  a  common  mortal.  He  m^  too,  her  friend  Emily  Win- 
chester, the  ''  Dear  Emily"  of  the  letters  from  Mexico,  and  the  one 
who  had  charged  herself  with  re-mailing  his  letters  when  he  had  pre- 
tended to  be  m  New  York.  She  also  was  rather  pretty  in  her  dark 
type,  forming  a  considerable  contrast  to  that  of  Amy.  She  went  away 
very  shortlv,  leaving  behind  for  Amy  an  ever-eo-slightly-meaning 
smile,  at  which  the  latter  blushed  very  deeply,  though  there  was  no 
chance  that  Walter  could  have  seen  it. 

He  found  it  a  little  difficult  to  conceive  of  Amy  apart  from  the 
bloom,  the  fragrance,  the  stately  terraces  and  plashing  fountains  of  Las 
DeUcias,  with  which  she  seemed  to  be  thorou^ly  identified :  still,  there 
was  a  new  charm  of  domesticity  about  her  in  these  surroundings. 

''  What  a  delight  it  is  to  me  to  see  you  asain  I"  he  exclaimed,  with 
unavoidable  enthusiasm,  and  takine  her  hand  warmly.  ''  Will  you  let 
me  tell  you  how  beautifid  you  arer' 

"  If  you  can  be  so  wholly  reckless  of  the  truth." 

''  We  have  been  through  so  much  together,  it  seems  as  if  we  ought 
never  to  part  again.  How  many  other  girls  would  have  done  for  me 
all  that  you  have  done?" 

''  Some  millions,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  no ;  not  one." 

'^  But  what  is  this  dreadful  story  I  hear  about  your  having  nothing 
left  for  ;y;our8elf  ?" 

^^  It  is  true.  With  the  shrinkage  at  the  Mint,  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, the  portion  still  left  behind  at  Lake  Jornada,  and  the  smaller 
portion  that  in  spite  of  us  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  all  is  gone, 
xhe  surplus  I  had  counted  upon  has  disappeared." 

^*  No,  no !  I  will  not  have  it  so !  it  is  a  ^me  I"  protested  Amy, 
ind^mantly.  ^^I  cannot  answer  even  for  the  rest  of  the  Colebrook 
fiunfly,  who  may  be  inclined  to  selfishness, — ^though  they  shall  hear 
firom  me  at  onoe, — but  do  you  think  I,  who  saw  your  hardships  and 
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your  bravery,  will  take  my  share  while  you  are  in  want?  No,  indeed : 
so  much  at  least  still  remains  to  you." 

^*  It  is  no  more  than  I  might  have  expected  from  your  generous 
heart,  but  I  assure  you  honestly  I  do  not  miss  the  gold ;  I  never  ideally 
felt  that  it  was  mine,  and  when  I  think  of  all  the  blood  and  suffering 
that  rest  upon  it,  I  am  very  certain  I  shall  be  better  off  without  it." 

''Such  unselfishness  is  not  quite  in  human  nature.  Take  care!  I 
do  not  like  people  who  are  too  unselfish  ;  they  are  apt  to  die  young.  If 
you  are  not  moderately  human,  I  shall  not  approve  of  you." 

"  Of  course,  if  I  had  known  how  it  was  coming  out,  I  might  have 
made  some  different  arrangement, — perhaps  have  paid  only  a  part  of 
the  interest ;  but  what  is  done  is  done,  and  I  am  not  sorry.^' 

"  No,  it  is  too  wicked.     I  will  not  have  it  so." 

"  You  see,  I  come  here  and  talk  of  my  woes,  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
suggestiveness  of  the  thing,"  pursued  Walter,  smiling.  "There  is 
just  one  way  that  occurs  to  me :  we  might  share  it, — if  you  were  willing." 

His  hearer  colored  again  most  deeply,  this  time  with  the  best  of 
reason. 

"  After  all,  I  do  not  feel  poor,"  he  continued,  hopefully.  "  I  shall 
be  ridden  by  no  more  nightmare,  I  am  a  free  man,  I  b^n  the  world 
on  even  terms.  If  you  thought  well  of  the  name  of  Ridgefield,  now,  I 
would  like  to  say — I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  very  dearly  I  love 
you.     Had  you  ever  suspected  it  might  be  so  ?'^ 

The  tangles  of  her  bright  hair  drifted  against  his  temples,  and  her 
soft  cheek  rested,  as  once  before,  against  his  bronzed  one  that  had  known 
so  many  hardships. 

"  When  you  kissed  me  in  Mexico,  I  felt — I  hoped  you  were  fond 
of  me.     But  you  tried  me  terribly,  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  must  have  done  so.     How  can  you  forgive  me?'^ 

Letters  pame  to  them  from  Mexico.  The  good  aunts  Arroyo  wrote 
to  Walter,  "  You  will  have  a  sweet  bride ;  we  remember  her  very  well : 
yon  are  fortunate  in  vour  marriage,  and  when  peace  is  declared — for 
come  some  time  it  will — ^you  must  bring  her  here  to  see  us,  child  of  our 
hearts." 

They  wrote  that  the  country  was  still  torn  by  bitter  strife,  and 
neither  of  the  great  parties  seemed  strong  enough  to  put  the  other 
down.  The  star  of  Captain  Perez,  they  said, — their  tone  about  him 
was  not  disrespectful  now, — was  in  the  ascendant.  He  had  risen  more 
and  more  to  prominence  in  the  Liberator's  forces,  till  he  might  be 
ranked  as  next  in  authority  to  the  commander  himself.  The  Jefe 
Politico  had  been  killed  in  a  skirmish  near  the  Barranca  of  Cimarron, 
over  which  district  Perez  had  still  maintained  some  supervision.  The 
story  recalled  the  fiite  of  the  ancient  King  William  Ruftis  in  the  New 
Forest:  his  body  had  been  found  in  the  woods  by  a  charcoal-burner. 
Walter  fieincied  he  divined  the  reason  of  the  Jefe's  presence  there,  and 
he  breathed  freer  henceforth  at  the  thought  that  this  eager  spirit  was  no 
longer  to  be  feared  as  a  prowler  among  the  caves  ofjhe  treasure. 

Not  long  after  their  wedding-day  there  came  a  letter  from  Dofia 
Beatriz,  forwarded  by  an  intermediary.  She  was  dead.  And  her  end, 
according  to  the  report  of  Sister  Praxedis,  had  been  very  peaceful  and 
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eSfyiBg.  The  Sefloritas  Arroyo  also  wrote  about  ho*  death,  "^png, 
"Sbe  was  regardleas  of  her  health  in  the  praodoe  of  her  striot  devotions. 
She  Ml  ill  jast  about  the  time  the  news  of  your  marriage  came.^ 

Am3r'8  eyes  were  moist  with  tears  as  she  ia  her  turn  read  this  letter. 
It  was  the  Imef  last  message  of  one  feeling  that  death  was  near.  '^  I 
was  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  temptations  of  this  world/'  it 
read,  ^  and  in  leaving  it  I  have  but  one  regret, — that  I  may  have  been 
a  stamUiDg-block  aM  an  evil  influence  in  your  path.  If  Qoi  in  his 
infinite  goodness  should  ever  pardon  my  great  transgression,  I  would 
{Nray  that  my  happiness  in  heaven  might  be  to  hover  over  you  with  the 
warmth  of  a  pure  and  hallowed  affection,  free  from  desire  that  you 
should  ever  know  or  return  it,  and  to  gtuurd  you  firom  some  pain  or 
trouble  that  might  otherwise  come  to  you.'' 

It  read  like  a  strain  of  mournful  mnsia  It  was  a  cry  of  hapless 
love  that  had  been  its  own  destruction,  an  appeal  to  that  lifb  beyond 
where  all  the  baffled  hiqies  of  this  worid  may  yet  be  made  good. 

^'  She  loved  you  more  than  I,"  murmured  Amy,  sadly. 

In  time  there  came  news  that  the  political  sky  was  brightening.  It 
began  to  appear  probable  that  the  treasure-bedB  in  the  Barranca  of 
CSmarron  and  the  gold  buried  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Jornada  might 
yet  onoe  again  be  reached. 


THE  END. 
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MY  EXPERIENCE  AS  AN  ADVENTURESS. 

I  HAVE  no  saspidon  that  I  ever  have  been  called  an  Adventuress. 
I  think  no  insult  would  hurt  me  more. 

Yet  what  more  am  I,  when  every  act  of  my  life  is  a  venture? 
What  else  am  I,  when  adventure  or  misadventure  form  the  whole 
ensemble  of  my  existence? 

Is  it  not  an  adventure  when  I  start  out  upon  every  journey  I  ever 
take,  not  knowing  in  the  least  how  I  am  ever  to  get  back  again, — 
ususdly  not  knowing  even  how  I  am  to  be  fed  or  wnere  lodged  when 
I  reach  that  journey's  end  ?  Is  it  not  veuturesome  and  adventurous 
that  I  never  send  a  dress  to  a  dress-maker  with  any  certainty  that  I  can 
ever  take  it  away  again,  or  that  it  does  not  thus  join  me  odiers  I 
have  already  been  obliged  to  resign  because  of  not  having  the  money, 
after  buying  them,  to  pay  for  their  making?  Is  it  not  me  life  of  an 
adventuress  to  be  always  uncertain  whether  Saturday  night  will  find 
me  a  free  woman  or  the  cowering  slave  of  my  landlady's  frown  ?  Is 
it  not  the  life  of  an  adventuress  incessantly  to  rob  all  Peters  to  pay  all 
Pauls,  and  vice  vermt — to  refresh  the  skirt  of  1884  with  that  oi  1885, 
adding  to  them  the  bodice  of  1886,  rejuvenated  with  sleeves  of  1887, 
and  ^esh  trimmings  of  the  present  Year  of  Our  Lord,  pretending  to 
the  world  that  all  is  a  synchronous  creation  fresh  from  the  modiSU  t 
Is  it  not  an  adventuress  habit  to  wear  boots  in  odds,  ditto  gloves,  in 
societies  that  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  such  a  thing?  to  sit  m- 
oog.  in  the  highest  seats  of  the  theatre  and  lie  in  under-water  berths  of 
steamers  ?  to  wiggle  and  twist  and  writhe  and  crawl  among  all  hard 
necessities,  and  yet  to  cheat  the  world  into  the  idea  that  life  is  a  merry 
affidr  and  that  I  never  had  a  mortification  or  a  deprivation  since  I  came 
into  it? 

The  ordinary  adventuress  adventures  to  gain  by  others'  loss.  An 
extraordinaiT  adventuress,  such  as  I  am,  adventures  to  benefit  herself 
in  spite  of  mte  and  to  nobody's  loss  save  the  waste  of  prophecy  to  the 
knowing  ones  who  declare  she  will  yet  come  to  grief. 

Like  more  ordinary  adventuresses,  I  live  beyond  my  means.  I 
board  in  a  stylish  house  upon  Murray  Hill,  when  a  woman  of  less  ad- 
venturous mind  would  grovel  in  Tenth  Street  or  Washington  Square. 
I  always  pay  my  board  by  hook  or  by  crook,  but  when  I  ever  pay  it 
prompdy  two  weeks  in  succession  my  sense  of  superior  virtue  becomes 
msufi^ble — to  myself  I  always  inform  my  landlady  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  me  to  meet  my  engagements  r^ularly :  if  she 
cannot  take  me  upon  such  grounds  I  must  look  elsewhere  for  one  who 
can.  Naturally  my  choice  ot  penmcna  becomes  thus  more  restricted  than 
it  would  be  were  I  not  an  adventuress.  Frequently  I  am  compelled  to 
remain  in,  or  return  to,  a  house  objectionable  to  me.  Sometimes  I  have 
been  obliged  to  dismiss  myself  gracefully  from  charming  quarters  be- 
cause the  presiding  genius  was  as  impecunious  as  myself  or  more  im- 
patient Yet  I  never  in  my  life  left  a  house  in  debt,  and  never  fiuled  to 
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paya  ddbi— in  timel  I  suhsist  by  the  scanty  and  preoarioos  earnii^  of 
mypen*  It  k  a  Surly  fiunle  and  clever  pen,  and  an  indoatrioas  one.  Bat 
no  fltrildng  ability  goides  it:  henoe  I  have  never  been  able  to  diBtingaiab 
myself  above  the  oonunon  herd  of  penny-a-liners,  who  live  with  diffi- 
oully  bom  hand  to  mouth,  vet  have  not  ev^i  tiM  dioice  offered  them 
whdiier  to  live  or  not  Perhaps  I  mi^t  live  an  easier  life  did  I  take 
it  opcHi  a  lower  altitude  than  Murray  HilL  Maii  que  vouU^Mxmaf  I 
lived  here  befcMre  I  became  an  adventuress :  all  my  amnaintanoefl  live 
haie ;  my  married  sisters  live  here,  and  m^  celebrated  brothers, — all 
likewise  more  or  less,  in  the  adventuring  line.  Were  I  to  go  lower 
down  I  should  feel  myself  a  fiulur^  a  brokoi-down  rather  tmn  a  suo- 
ceasful  adventuress,  and  in  my  dull  lezioon  of  elderly  youth  is  no  such 
word  as  fiul.  I  am  by  no  means  a  brilliant  adventuress.  I  am  more 
fcmd  of  dressing-gowns  than  of  ball-dresses,  of  solitude  than  of  society, 
of  books  than  of  men.  I  am  not  trying  to  catch  a  husbyid,  and  I 
never  cared  to  have  a  fortune.  The  most  golden  of  my  ambitions  is  to 
have  money  enough  to  be  freed  from  this  demnition  grind  of  ink,  to 
have  leisure  to  read  without  a  taunting  demon  at  my  ear,  and  to  be 
always  sure  of  my  car-fare  when  I  am  miles  away  fit>m  Murray  Hill  I 
I  should  not,  of  course,  be  willing  then  to  wear  a  bonnet  crouching 
upon  my  ferehead  when  other  bonnets  soar  aloft,  but  neither  am  I  now ; 
and  I  should  then,  as  now,  wear  mismated  gloves  and  boots  most  un- 
willingly, but  doul^ess  then,  as  now,  sustaii^  and  soothed  by  an  un- 
fidtering  trust  that  nobody  finds  them  out ! 

Sometimes  I  go  to  a  party  or  ball.  Then  surely  it  would  wring 
any  other  Uian  an  adventuring  heart  to  know  to  what  straits  I  am  put. 
It  is  no  uncommon  oocurrence  for  me  to  wash  out  my  one  lace-trimmed 
and  trained  petticoat  in  the  basin  with  running  water  in  my  dressing- 
doset,  and  to  wear  it  without  ironing,  rough-dried  in  my  tiny  room. 
My  &ded  slippers  are  refreshed  by  poDsh,  my  gloves  chalked  or  inked, 
my  dress  is  the  concrete  fusion  of  a  dozen  abstnict  remnants,  my  ruches 
and  ribbons  the  price  of  more  anxious  diought  than  a  review  of  Pos- 
nett's  '^Comparative  Literature.''  I  often  wonder,  when  I  am  dressed 
and  said  to  present  a  s^lish  appearance,  what  the  feminine  verdict 
would  be  upon  me  were  1  to  die  in  that  very  ri^.  Would  my  mirac- 
ulously-darned silk  stockiujzs,  my  patch-work  dress,  and  my  rag-bag 
laoes  gain  me  the  praise  oi  a  su^ering,  toiling  saint,  or  would  I  b« 
flouted  as  a  dead  fraud? 

Once  upon  a  time  I  was  bidden  to  a  marria^feast  I  had  no 
wedding-garments,  only  my  ubiquitous  black  silk,  with  its  protean 
chaises  of  lace,  velvet,  and  nun's  veiline.  Besides,  the  invitation 
reached  me  tardily,  and  gave  no  time  for  my  usual  preparatory 
struggles.  I  had  no  dress,  no  gloves,  no  fichu,  no  trained  petticoat,  no 
an^r^og.  I  had  even  no  money.  In  the  morning  my  prospect  of 
going  to  that  marriage-feast  looked  very  like  the  school-mailer's  defini- 
tion of  nothing, — a  footless  stocking  without  a  leg  I  Only  an  adven- 
turess under  my  then  conditions  coum  adventure  to  be  a  wedding-guest 
that  night  I  was  a  wedding^est,  and  I  wore  an  el^ant  white  silk 
trimmed  with  fleecy  tuUe.  1^  trained  petticoat  was  Chinesely  laun- 
dzied^  my  gloves  immaculatel 
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How  did  I  do  it? 

There  was  the  family  silver,  of  which  a  fifth  came  to  my  share.  I 
wore  that ! 

The  way  I  wore  it  was  to  send  it  by  one  of  my  brothers  to  a  certain 
safe  place.  This  safe  place  is  distinguished  by  a  sign  of  three  golden 
balls. 

When  my  brother  came  home  I  found  myself  in  sudden  funds.  I 
took  a  portion  of  my  funds  to  a  costumer  on  Fifth  Avenue.  There  I 
saw  a  white  silk,  fleecy  with  tulle. 

I  conquered  the  scowling  fate  that  strove  to  prevent  my  presence  at 
the  bridal  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  most  famous,  most  wealtJiy,  and 
most  Murray-Hilly  of  our  contemporary  novelists. 

Yet  let  no  one  doubt  that  the  way  of  the  adventuress  is  hard.  If 
any  one  does,  let  that  one  realize  how  some  of  my  book-reviews — said  to 
be  remarkably  puneent  and  brilliant — are  written.  More  than  onoe- 
upon-a-time  it  has  happened  me  to  receive  a  package  of  books  when 
not  a  cent,  not  a  scrap  of  paper,  not  even  a  postage-stamp,  relieved  the 
howling  wilderness  of  my  impecuniosity.  Before  those  reviews  could 
be  written  I  must,  of  course,  have  paper !  Before  I  could  have  paper 
I  must,  of  course,  have  money ! 

Therefore  nothing  was  left  me  to  do  but  clap  a  portion  of  those  books 
under  my  arm  and  march  off  on  foot  into  the  far-off  r^ion  of  Wide- 
way  where  Grace  Church  points  discrepantly  a  lean  finger  unto  celes- 
tial spheres.  There  is  an  enticing  shop  known  to  all,  where  yesterday's 
novels  and  books  of  travel  and  biography  grace  to-day's  shelves  at 
half  last  evening's  cost.  There  I  sold  my  bwks,  as  I  had  sold  many 
and  many  a  book  before,  and,  hailing  a  car,  rumbled  triumphantly 
down-town  to  buy  my  wholesale  paper. 

Next  morning  I  awoke  with  a  glad  first  thought  that  there  was 
shot  in  the  locker, — ^that  is,  writing-paper  and  stamps  on  hand, — ^then  a 
dampening  second  thought  that  those  very  books  sold  yesterday  must  be 
reviewed  to-day.  If  any  one  doubts  tlie  hardness  of  the  adventuress's 
lot,  let  that  one  picture  me  as  I  spent  the  most  of  that  day,  lunchless 
and  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue,  devouring  at  the  bookseller's  stall  the 
identical  books  that  only  twenty-four  hours  before  were  my  own.  In 
treading  my  thorny  adventuress  way  I  have  had  occasion  many  times 
to  smile  bitterly — ^as  romance  people  do — at  the  frequent  irony  of  cir- 
cumstance. Sometimes  I  have  business  Battery-wards  that  must  be 
attended  to,  although  without  a  cent.  How  often  as  I  have  tramped 
wearily  downward  from  Murray  Hill  through  that  Valley  of  Humilia- 
tion, lower  Wideway,  with  smarting  feet  and  tired  limbs,  some  wretched 
creature  has  approached  me  with  winsome  smile  to  say,  "Ah,  my  pretty 
lady,  you  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  foot-sore  and  weary  1  Will 
you  not  give  a  poor  woman  her  car-fere  home?" 

To  my  acquaintances  of  Murray  Hill,  perhaps  the  most  shocking 
of  my  adventures,  did  they  ever  know  of  them,  is  my  theatre-going. 
I  am  passionately  fond  of  the  drama,  and  naturally  of  a  class  of 
artists  and  plays  caviare  to  the  average  gallery  god.  When  I  am  in- 
vited to  the  theatre,  as  sometimes  happens,  I  sit  at  my  ease,  as  if  I 
never  saw  any  other  part  of  the  house  than  the  court  end  I  then  occupy. 
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But  when  I  pay  1117  own  scot^  behold  a  change.  I  take  just  thirty-five 
cents  from  such  meagre  store  as  I  chance  to  have,  and  with  that  go  to 
and  fro  in  the  cars,  to  and  fit>m  the  dusky  back  door  of  the  theatre  in 
which  my  chosen  Star  is  shining.  Sometimes  I  sit  among  ladies  of  quite 
as  much  if  not  more  refinement  than  I  possess,  even  although  they  may 
come  openly  from  studios  on  Fourteentn  Street  or  dress-making  rooms 
on  Ninth,  while  I  skulk  down  from  Murray  Hill.  Sometimes,  again, 
the  real  genius  of  the  place,  the  peanut-eating  gallery  god,  is  my  next 
neiehbor ;  but  in  such  theatres  and  at  such  ulays  as  1  choose  I  never 
find  the  god  more  offensive  in  his  own  gallery  than  beside  me  in  a 
street-car.  Once  upon  a  time  I  remember  that  I  sat  through  Booth's 
Hamlet  in  a  ^llery  seat, — that  night  a  fifry-cent  one  and  therefore  not 
the  cheapest  m  the  house.  Beside  me  sat  a  young  couple,  evidently 
small  shop-people,  decent,  orderly,  and  clean.  On  the  other  side  were  a 
pair  of  lovers,  perhaps  a  nurse-maid  and  her  grocery  swain.  But  just 
behind  me,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  seat,  loomed,  like  swollen  suns  in 
dusky  eclipse,  two  sumptuous,  gorgeous,  pompous  fellow-citizens  of 
African  descent  I  Never  till  I  saw  these  opulent  creatures,  gloved, 
coloened,  oiled,  ribboned,  and  starched,  did  I  realize  that  I  had  indeed 
climbed  from  Murray  Hill  to  a  sphere  known  to  proletarian  speech  as 
Nigger  Heaven !  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  found  that  in 
this  case  at  least  the  vulgar  appellation  was  misapplied,  and  the  place 
no  heaven  to  my  looming  neighbors.  Said  Africana  to  Africano,  with 
a  groan, — 

'^I  don't  see  why  this  Hamilton  is  cracked  up  so !  Wish  we'd 
gwie  to  see  Dixey  1" 

Not  the  least  peculiar  of  my  adventures  have  been  in  honest  pursuit 
of  honest  employment.  Thus  have  I  come  to  know  by  heart  those  sad 
dull  places  opening  off  from  brilliant  streets,  like  caves  from  sunny 
glades,  where  dingy  thousands  eo  to  advertise  their  ^^  Wants."  A 
student  of  human  nature  in  its  depression  could  not  do  better  than 
stand  awhile  in  one  of  the  advertisine  offices  of  our  great  dailies,  par- 
ticularly on  Saturday  in  the  offices  of  the  journals  which  issue  an  im- 
mense Sunday  edition.  Although  I  was  never  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop 
in  my  life,  these  offices  strongly  remind  me  of  descriptions  of  them. 
Bagged  men  whom  one  would  expect  to  see  sweeping  the  streets  turn 
out  their  fifty  cents— -or  dollar — all  in  coppers,  and  one  strongly  sus- 
pects they  have  begged  cent  by  cent  the  money  with  which  to  let  the 
world  know  they  are  willing  to  work.  Hard-looking  women,  sodden 
with  drink,  fumble  the  price  of  their  advertisements  from  unclean 
bosoms ;  even  poverty-stricken  children  of  ten  or  twelve  transact  busi- 
ness wiUi  the  clerks,  whether  for  themselves  or  others  does  not  appear. 
The  general  character  of  the  comers  and  goers  is  of  discouragement 
and  depression,  and  the  serried  ranks  of  their  ''  wants"  in  the  news- 
paper explain  why.  The  comfortable  housekeepers,  the  elegant  ma- 
trons and  substantial  gentlemen  who  break  that  grim  monotony  now 
and  then  seem  quite  as  much  out  of  place  as  they  would  under  the 
three  golden  balls,  while  the  showy  young  women  and  dashing  dudes 
who  enter  are  evidently  there  for  joke  or  intrigue, — Comedy  and  Faroe 
flouting  the  very  &ce  of  Tragedy. 
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At  one  time  I  advertised  with  my  last  dollar  for  a  wife.  I  shonld 
have  advertised  for  a  husband  too  had  I  dared,  but  previous  adventures 
in  the  advertising  line  had  taught  me  to  beware  of  exposing  mjself 
even  moognito  to  the  chivalrous  notice  of  our  much  over-praised 
American  men. 

Once  I  advertised  myself  as  seeking  the  place  of  eovemess  to 
children  or  companion  to  a  lady.  There  was  no  possible  mvitation  to 
intrigue  in  the  form  of  my  advertisement,  although  I  never  dreamed 
of  avoiding  such  appearance,  never  even  remembered  that  a  great  city 
is  full  of  harpies  snuffing  for  corruption  and  scenting  it  everywhere. 
Among  the  perfectly  honorable  and  business-like  answers  to  my  adver- 
tisements, one  or  two  came  that  made  my  very  hair  stand  on  end.  One 
invited  me,  in  covertly  insulting  language,  to  come  and  care  for  his 
children  while  his  wife  was  in  Europe — if  I  was  under  twenty-one  I 
A  second  was  so  appalling  that  I  never  read  it  through,  and  shudder  to 
this  day  that  I  ever  read  so  much.  None  of  my  business-like  answers 
ever  came  to  anything  save  one.  A  gentlemanly  person  called  upon 
me  on  Murray  Hill.  He  was  very  talkative  and  agreeable,  chattea  of 
theatres,  churches,  popular  preachers,  Greenwood  Cemetery,  ocean- 
steamers,  summer-resorts,  and  new  novels.  There  was  nothing  to 
startle  me  in  the  visit,  although  I  wondered  continually  why  he  did 
not  approach  the  real  object  of  the  interview.  Just  as  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  that  he  probably  was  waiting  for  me  to  introduce  it,  he  looked 
at  his  watch,  suddenly  started  up  as  if  in  consternation,  saying,  *^  I  b^ 
ten  thousand  pardons,  but  I  had  quite  forgotten  my  train.  You  wiU 
allow  me  to  write  you  upon  the  subject  of  your  advertisement  y'  and 
was  gone.  A  few  days  after,  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  far  away  in 
Illinois.  He  wrote  mat  he  had  intended  to  have  "  some  fun"  during 
his  late  visit  to  New  York,  and  had  answered  "  heaps"  of  advertise- 
ments in  pursuit  of  that  intention.  '^  The  minute  I  saw  you,  however, 
I  saw  that  *  fun'  was  not  in  your  line ;  but  I  found  you  so  brilliant  and 
charming  that  I  could  not  get  away,  although  I  sat  upon  pins  and 
needles  during  every  instant  of  my  call.     I  am  a  widower,  thirty-seven, 

with  two  children,  an  income  of ^"  and  thus  the  letter  ran  on  till  it 

came  to  the  proposal  of  a  correspondence,  with  a  view  to  marriage ! 

Of  course  I  never  replied  to  this  letter.  I  afterwards  found  out 
from  friends  in  his  own  city  that  the  man  had  given  me  his  real  name 
and  a  truthful  account  of  his  circumstances, — with  one  important  ex- 
ception. Instead  of  being  a  widower,  he  was  the  divorced  nusband  of 
two  wives,  and  had  narrowly  missed  State  prison  as  a  bigamist 

I  advertised  for  a  wife  rn  pursuit  of  my  ordinary  career  as  an  ad- 
venturess, and  adventured  my  last  dollar  to  find  material  for  a  ten- 
dollar  article  upon  matrimonial  advertisements.  The  folly,  ignorance, 
duplicity,  and  rank  sin  that  were  revealed  in  the  hosts  of  answers  were 
a  dark  lesson  in  the  science  of  human  nature,  and  made  me  feel  that 
my  nine  dollars  (deducting  one  for  the  advertisement)  were  greasily  and 
smuttily  earned. 

I  have  also  advertised  "Jingles,"  and  to  furnish  clever  rhymes 
upon  every  possible  subject^  births,  deaths,  marriages,  christenings, 
and  to  wrap  up  the  gist  of  an  advertisement  in  ds^hingly  brilliant 
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iDgoIdribj  form.  I  have  made  some  money  this  way,  bat,  upon  the 
whole;,  not  enough  to  pay  me  for  the  wrath  I  feel  wboiever  a  coarse 
theatrical  photograph  is  sent  me  and  I  am  desired  to  rhyme  upon  a 
flimitifig  tnird-rate  actress  or  an  idiotio  masher,  or  for  the  dnead  I 
feel  in  opening  every  letter  lest  it  be  one  to  shame  my  womanhood. 

This  kind  of  an  adventnress  I  have  been  for  vears,  and  I  see  no 
end  to  mj  heavy  way.  Often  when  the  years  behind  me  seem  so 
noed  and  mean,  ana  the  years  before  hide  their  faces,  I  fed  I  can 
eMmre  it  no  more,  strive  no  longer  to  seem  what  I  am  not,  to  live 
where  I  have  no  right,  to  impose  upon  all  who  look  at  me.  I  know 
that  half  my  ne^lMrs  on  Murray  Hill  do  exactly  the  same,  all  in 
their  different  ways ;  yet  that  knowledge  smooths  not  a  wrinkle  finom 
my  pillow.  And  how  am  I  to  help  myself?  Were  I  to  descend  into 
Washington  Sanare,  I  might  board  for  one  or  two  dollars  less  a  week : 
bat  what  woola  that  mean,  save  peribape  fresher  ribbons  and  connabial 
boots  leas  of^  divorced  ?  There  would  be  the  same  struggles,  the 
same  ambitions,  the  same  underlying  discontent ;  for  have  not  Fhilistia 
and  Bob^nia  adventuresses,  as  well  as  Belgravia,  Mayfiur,  and  Murray 
Hill  ?  Do  we  escape  our  fiite  by  changing  our  lodgings,  or  slip  our 
gyves  by  taming  our  hands?  Alas  I  there  is  but  one  way  of  help  for 
me ;  and  I  long  for  it  night  and  day. 

Unto  you,  ye  editors,  I  pray,  pay  me  m^e  for  my  book-reviewS| 
and  do  not  so  often  reject  my  manuscripts. 

DESIRE. 

IF  I  dioald  call  yon  beautiful,  my  sweety 
When  you  look  up  at  me  with  those  proud  eyes 
And  part  the  rosy  petals  of  your  mouth 

To  drop  me  honeyed  greeting, — were  it  wise? 
Or  would  you  turn  a  statue  of  surprise? 

If  when  that  dainty  jewelled  hand  of  yours 

To  me  for  transient  custody  is  lent, 
I  should  rain  kisses  on  it  rapturously, 

Would  your  own  pulses  leap  in  happy  v^t? 

Or  wouki  yon  bid  me  vanisn  and  repent? 

If  when  you  sing,  and  send  that  liquid  voice 
Pourine  into  my  soul  like  maddening  wine, 

I  should  Dend  down  and  clasp  you  to  my  heart, 
Would  those  white  arms  in  joy  about  me  twine? 
Or  would  you  slay  me  with  a  scorn  divine? 

Either  the  music  of  desire  must  fling 

One  passionate  ringing  cadence  on  your  ear, 

To  find  a  deep  sweet  echo  in  your  heart, 

Or,  like  the  stricken  swan  on  woodland  mere. 
Lift  its  wild  notes  in  pain  of  parting  near. 

Ada  yieholi  Man. 
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VI. — h.  BILIi  OP  DISOOVEBY. 

«"X7"0U  haven't  found  itf 

Jl  It  was  Mr.  Swallow  who  asked  the  question  as  he  ap- 
proached a  lone  table  which  stood  at  one  end  of  the  main  office.  At 
this  table  sat  £ree  clerks  with  their  coats  off.  Two  of  them  wore 
paper  cape.  At  one  end  stood  a  bright-eyed,  slender  girl,  wearing  a 
brown  duster  with  long  sleeves  fitting  snugly  at  the  wrists,  which  but- 
toned down  in  front  and  was  belted  at  the  waist.  She  held  a  dust- 
brush  which  she  wielded  as  a  sceptre.  Books  and  papers  were  heaped 
before  her,  while  a  pencil  stuck  coouettishly  among  the  dark  clustmng 
curls  on  which  was  jauntily  perchea  a  paper  cap  of  the  same  pattern  as 
those  worn  by  Mr.  JBronson  and  myself.  Mr.  Burrill  sat  opposite  the 
smiling  mistress  of  ceremonies,  a  picture  of  busy  contentment  Before 
us  were  files  of  papers  which  we  opened  and  examined  one  by  one. 
The  office-boy  went  back  and  forth  with  his  arms  full  of  these,  while 
a  couple  of  clerks  were  busy  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  taking  them 
from  the  cases,  dusting  the  pigeon-holes,  and  replacing  them. 

Miss  Winters  was  our  new  stenographer,  wno  ran  the  type-writer 
and  took  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  three  or  four  able-bodied 
clerks  for  a  stipend  shockingly  insignificant  in  comparison  even  with  the 
moderate  salary  of  an  embryo  lawyer.  The  "  type-writer  girl"  was  a 
new  institution  then.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  when  one  desiring 
such  a  position  found  youth  and  beauty  a  disadvantage,  and  oUrs  could 
never  nave  advertised  among  her  qualifications  ^'middle-aged  and 
plain.''  The  room  was  full  of  dust,  and  had  been  fiill  of  laughter  until 
Mr.  Swallow  made  his  appearance. 

"Haven't  found  it,  I  suppose?"  repeated  the  great  advocate  still 
more  irritably  as  he  drew  near  the  table. 

"  Not  yet,"  answered  Burrill,  shaking  his  head  deprecatingly. 

The  room  was  still  enough  now.  The  rustle  of  the  papers  as  we 
slipped  them  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  sharp  tapping  with 
which  Miss  Winters  evened  the  ends  upon  the  table  preparatory  to 
tying  them  up,  were  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard. 

"  You're  not  likely  to,  as  long  as  you  wear  those  fools'  cap,"  the 
Junior  snarled,  with  a  glance  at  our  head-gear.  I  started  to  take  mine 
ofi^,  but  Bronson,  who  sat  opposite  me,  drew  down  his  brows  and  seemed 
about  to  make  an  angry  reply. 

"  There  is  so  much  dust,"  said  Mr.  Burrill,  who  was  always  the 
washer  when  any  part  of  the  office  developed  a  tendency  to  fnction. 
He  turned  away  his  head  and  coughed,  as  if  to  testify  to  the  efiect  of 
the  annoying  particles.  Miss  Winters  was  at  that  moment  brushing 
off  some  bundles  the  boy  had  brought 
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''  I  don't  see  the  nae  of  such  an  infonai  dusty  and  won't  haye  this 
masqoeradingy"  said  Mr.  Swallow,  savagelj.    ''  This  isn't  a  pionic." 

**  Yon  wouldn't  have  us  handle  these  old  papers  without  dusting 
than,  <Nr  dean  house  without  being  dressed  for  it,  would  you?"  asked 
Miss  Winters,  smilingly. 

''Miss  Winters,"  said  the  Junior,  sternly,  ''you  were  employed  to 
write  my  letters  and  copy  papers,  not  to  get  yourself  up  like'a  washer- 
woman for  the  entertainment  of  the  oflBoe." 

"  But  I  had  nothing  to  do,"  protested  the  girl,  dropping  the  brush 
and  snatchine  off  her  cap. 

"  I  could  have  found  something  better  for  you  to  do  than  flirting 
with  my  clerk&"  said  Mr.  Swallow.  He  sometimes  foi^ot  the  firm 
when  angry  and  used  the  8ii^;ular  number  and  the  possessive  case  with 
considerwle  emphasis. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Swallow  F'  The  girl's  great  Mack  eyes  were  turned  on 
him  with  a  look  of  horror. 

"It  was  my  fiiult,  sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Burrill,  apologetically. 
"  You  know  we  were  short-handed,  and^-and — a  woman  is  so  deft 
about  sudi  thii^  and  I  thought ^" 

"  You  are  dd  enough  to  have  more  sense.  Burrill,"  snq)ped  the 
Junior. — ^"  Miss.  Winters,  go  to  your  desk.  Wnen  I  want  you  to  run 
the  office  I'll  let  you  know.  In  the  mean  time  you  had  better  be  look- 
ii^  out  for  another  place." 

The  girl  pressed  her  handkerdiief  to  her  fiM»,  still  holding  the 
crushed  paper  cap  in  one  hand.  Sobbing  and  trembling,  she  rushed 
across  the  office  into  Mr.  Swallow's  room. 

"  If  you  please,  sir ^"  said  Burrill,  risiuff  to  his  feet 

"  Don't  talk  to  me,"  exclaimed  the  irate  lawyer.  "  I  want  that 
paper." 

"  You  are  taking  a  queer  way  to  get  it,"  said  an  unfamiliar  voice 
bdiind  me. 

I  looked  around,  and  saw  that  a  quiet,  brown-bearded  fellow  who 
had  been  about  the  office  a  good  deal  of  late  had  entered  from  Mr. 
Gauee's  room.  The  senior  partner  stood  near  him,  his  &oe  wearing  a 
decidedly  troubled  look. 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  going  to  run  this  office,  sir?"  asked  jthe 
Junior,  hotly. 

"  I  think,"  was  the  cool  reply, "  that  I  have  as  much  interest  as  any 
one  in  the  document  Gaujge  &  Swallow  have  lost  I  have  watched  the 
seardi  for  the  last  two  (hys,  and  that  girl  has  been  worth  more  than 
any  two  men  engaged  in  it" 

There  was  a  general  murmur  of  approval. 

"  It  was  her  common  sense  that  suggested  a  method  that  certainly 
promised  success, — if  the  paper  is  still  m  the  office."  He  added  the 
last  with  a  tondi  of  doubt  that  was  almost  an  imputation. 

"  Of  course  if  s  here,"  asserted  Mr.  Swallow. 

"There  is  just  one  way  of  proving  that,"  said  the  stranrar,  with  a 
shni^,  as  he  sauntered  back  into  Mr.  Uauge's  room.  "  You  know  what 
a  fidlure  to  find  it  before  Monday  means,'' he  added,  as  he  turned  in  the 
dow>way. 
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This  was  Friday^  and  this  man  was  the  special  counsel  of  Dole's 
heirs,  whose  claim  for  a  million  or  more  hung  on  the  paper  we  were 
searching  for. 

"Come,  Swallow,^'  said  Mr.  Gauge,  approachingthe  Junior  and 
putting  his  hand  soothingly  upon  his  shoulder.  "You  are  worried 
almost  to  death,  I  know.  So  are  we  all.  I  don't  wonder  it  annoyed 
you  to  see  the  girl  making  things  so  lively.  I  was  afraid  there'd  be 
trouble  when  you  hired  her.  A  law-office  isn't  the  place  for  a  girl, 
anyhow;  but  her  bright  ways  haven't  hindered  the  search,  and  her 
faculty  of  putting  things  in  order  has  helped  a  good  deal." 

"Thafs  so,"  assented  Burrill. 

"  Wouldn't  have  got  through  one  case,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  her," 
^mbled  the  office-boy,  who  was  hanging  on  the  back  of  an  office- 
3iair,  chewing  gum  and  scowling  fiercely. 

"I  know  it.  Grange,"  said  Mr.  Swallow,  turning  to  his  partner; 
"  but  I'm  so  troubled  about  that  paper.  I  believe  I  am  half  crazy. 
If  it's  not  found  I  can  never  hold  up  my  head  at  the  bar  again." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Gauge,  absently. 

"  Nor  you  either,"  flashed  back  his  partner.  "  It's  as  likely  to  have 
been  your  feult  as  mine." 

"  Don't  talk  about  whose  fault  it  is,"  answered  Mr.  Grange,  gravely. 
"  If  it  isn't  found,  neither  of  us  will  ever  sign  a  brief  again." 

The  two  men  stood  looking  into  each  other's  eyes,  seemingly  twenty 
years  older  than  they  had  been  three  days  before.  It  was  a  serious 
moment  for  Gteuge  &  Swallow.  One  of  the  most  inlportant  papers  ever 
placed  in  the  possession  of  a  1^1  firm  was  lost.  It  was  apparently  only 
an  insignificant  scrap, — a  paper  executed  at  a  mining-camp  in  a  gorge  of 
the  Rojky  Mountains  a  dozen  years  before.  It  seemed  harder  worth 
preserving  then,  being  a  mere  agreement  to  share  what  did  not  exist, — 
a  grub-staking  contract  between  three  men, — but  now  its  possession 
meant  millions.  A  copy  was  not  enough.  One  of  the  parties  was 
dead,  and  the  struggle  was  between  the  survivors.  Practically,  the 
whole  world  had  b^n  ransacked  for  evidence  in  the  case.  I  said  the 
third  party  was  dead :  he  was  at  least  missing.  The  paper  had  been 
executed  in  triplicate,  each  party  keeping  a  copy.  One  of  the  men  had 
disappeared.  No  trace  of  him  coula  be  found  after  a  few  months  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  the  contract  Another  was  the  father  of  the 
claimant ;  while  the  defendants  claimed  title  through  the  third.  There 
was  a  suspicion  that  the  grub-staker  had  put  the  third  partner  out  of 
the  way ;  but  of  this  no  proof  could  be  adduced.  Only  the  original 
contract  could  sustain  the  claim  of  the  parties  Gauge  &  Swallow  repre- 
sented. The  case  was  set  down  for  trial  on  Monday.  It  had  been 
staved  ofi^  for  a  week  on  some  pretext  or  other,  that  an  exhaustive 
search  for  the  missing  document  might  be  made. 

Papers  are  seldom  lost  in  an  office  like  ours.  The  Chinese  rever- 
ence for  a  Mper- writing  is  carried  to  its  extreme  limit  by  the  l^al  prac- 
titioner. One  of  Grange  &  Swallow's  clerks  would  no  more  think  of 
destroying  a  scrap  of  paper  with  a  name,  date,  or  anything  else  scrib- 
bled on  it  than  of  cutting  off  his  ears,  unless  he  knew  pcxsitively  that 
it  was  of  no  value.    Of  course,  even  with  all  possible  precaution,  valuable 
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pspen  do  sometimes  get  mislaid ;  and  wh^  a  oaper  is  aotoally  lost  in 
a  tawyar's  offio^  search  for  it  is  wellnigh  hopeless.  In  nine  otses  out 
<tf  ten  it  has  been  slipped  inside  the  wrone  wrapper,  folded  into  some 
paper  to  which  it  is  not  at  all  related,  or  hidden  in  some  file  just  as  fiur 
away  firom  where  it  belongs  as  the  limit  of  the  oases  will  allow.  It  is 
possible  it  may  have  been  shut  up  in  a  book,  dropped  through  the  bot- 
tom of  a  draw^^  or  fidlen  down  the  back  of  a  case.  Papers,  especially 
valoable  ones^  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  self-sedusion^  and  manj  a  lawyer 
attribates,  not  without  reason,  the  bald  spot  upon  his  cranium  or  the 
gray  hairs  that  crown  his  brow  to  the  inexpressiole  agony  of  a  long  and 
anxioos  search  for  the  hidden  treasures  of  a  dient,  who  peacefully  slum- 
bers naeanwhile,  unmindful  of  the  perils  that  threaten  his  munimoits. 
Modem  mechanical  aids,  such  as  files  and  indexes,  do  very  much  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  loss,  diough  when  a  mistake  is  made  with  one  of 
them  it  seems  even  more  hopeless  to  attempt  its  discovery.  A  man 
who  seeks  for  a  misplaced  letter  in  an  indexed  file  is  almost  certain  to 
anathematize  the  insenuil^  that  devised  it. 

In  such  cases  the  only  thing  to  be  done,  if  the  paper  is  of  value 
enough  to  justify  it,  is  to  lock  the  doors,  like  a  merchant  taking  account 
of  sto<^,  and  turn  everything  within  the  four  walls  inside  out  until  the 
lost  document  is  found.  Such  occasions  are  very  much  what  house- 
cleaning  is  to  the  tidy  home-keeper,  except  that  dust  is  even  more  uni- 
y&sal  and  ill-temper  more  abundant 

Sach  a  time  we  were  having  at  Gbuge  &  Swallow's.  Our  em- 
ployers, diough  very  good  men,  were  human,  and  consequently  en- 
dowed with  nerves.  This  was  especially  true  of  Mr.  Swallow.  Usu- 
ally the  best-natured  of  men,  he  was  on  such  occasions  an  unmitigated 
teiTor.  Seemingly  a  very  careless  man,  he  rarely  lost  a  paper.  His 
desk  might  be  covered  a  foot  deep  with  unassorted  and  unrelated  man- 
uscripts, but  somehow  he  could  always  find  what  he  wanted.  He  pos- 
sessea  a  singular  kind  of  memory, — wonderfully  strong  in  some  di- 
rections and  equally  deficient  in  others.  He  never  quoted,  could  not 
redte  a  solitary  stanza  of  poetry,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he 
could  not  remember  the  Lord's  rrayer, — an  assertion  one  was  inclined 
at  times  to  credit  On  the  other  hand,  he  knew  every  paper  he  had 
ever  handled,  and  could  pick  it  out  from  a  heap  of  similarly-folded 
ones  without  readine  the  oidorsement,  reealline  at  once  the  handwriting, 
blots,  scratdies,  and  other  distinguishing  marks  upon  it 

Mr.  Grange,  however,  though  the  most  orderly  man  in  the  world, 
knew  a  paper  only  by  its  contents,  had  a  poor  memory  for  fitces,  never 
knew  where  he  last  saw  a  thing  or  when  or  for  what  purpose  he  had 
last  used  it  He  put  things  in  their  places, — or  diought  he  did, — and 
the  consequence  was  that  when  he  faiied  to  do  so  he  could  give  no  clue 
to  their  location.  It  was  almost  always  his  papers  that  were  lost,  but, 
as  he  always  believed,  through  the  carelessness  of  others, — usually  his 
partner,  whom  he  never  failea  to  accuse  of  having  lost  them  among  the 
pile  of  rubbish  on  his  desk.  At  such  times  the  mutual  recriminations 
between  the  partners  would  have  been  enjoyable  enough  to  the  clerks 
had  it  not  be^  for  the  &ct  that  they  were  in  constant  ^r  they  might 
tire  of  accusing  each  other  and  both  turn  on  their  subordinates. 
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Miss  WinteiB  had  been  in  the  o£Boe  but  a  few  months.  Mr.  Qauge 
had  opposed  her  employment:  women  were  just  b^inning  to  hold  sodi 
positions  then,  and  were  not  looked  on  with  &yor.  Her  skill  and  ao- 
curacYy  as  weU  as  her  beauty  and  lady-like  demeanor^  had  appealed  to 
Mr.  Swallow  so  strongly,  however,  that  he  had  overborne  his  partner's 
objection.  Until  the  loss  of  this  paper  the  clerks  in  the  office  oad  seen 
very  little  of  her.  The  partners  naa  kept  her  busy.  Up  to  this  time 
they  had  adhered4o  the  old  fashion  of  writing  many  important  letters 
themselves.  With  her  advent  all  this  was  oianged.  They  suddenly 
found  the  type-writer  exactly  the  thing  for  their  correspondence,  though 
it  was  as  yet  only  occasionally  employed  in  the  more  formal  business 
of  the  office.  Whenever  the  door  of  Mr.  SwalloVs  room  was  open, 
we  either  heard  the  drone  of  dictation  or  the  click  of  the  machine ;  and 
whenever  we  had  occasion  to  go  there — and  we  went  there  as  often 
as  we  could  devise  excuse  for  doing  so — we  were  sure  to  see  her  sitting 
opposite  one  of  the  partners,  with  her  book  upon  her  lap,  with  her 
sharp-pointed  pencil  jotting  down  their  words  in  queer  hieroglyphs,  or 
else  we  heard  the  click  of  the  keys  from  behind  the*  screen  by  which 
her  desk  was  shielded  from  observation. 

Everybody  was  irritated  by  Mr.  SwalloVs  attack  on  the  young  lady. 
Bronson  always  resented  any  reflection  on  what  was  done  in  the  office, 
for  all  the  work  of  which  he  held  himself  responsible.  As  soon  as  he 
had  finished  the  file  on  which  he  was  engaged,  therefore,  he  shoved 
back  his  chair  and  left  the  room.  I  knew  from  his  look  there  was 
going  to  be  trouble.  When  he  returned,  he  had  washed,  donned  his 
coat,  and  had  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

^^  Gk)ing  out,  Bronson  ?"  asked  Mr.  Swallow,  as  the  chief  clerk 
passed  him  on  his  way  to  the  door. 

^'  Yes,  sir,  and  shall  not  return  until  morning,"  was  the  positive 
answer. 

"  You  know  how  anxious  we  are  about  this  paper,"  suggested  Mr. 
Swallow,  in  a  tone  that  showed  a  desire  to  avoid  dinerence. 

"  I  have  already  been  up  nearly  all  of  two  nights,"  retorted  Bron- 
son, '^  and,  as  you  do  not  seem  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done,  I  am 
going  home  to  get  a  little  sleep.  You  had  better  get  a  '  mind-reader* 
or  something  of  that  sort  to  find  the  paper  for  you.  We  can't  see 
through  the  files,— can  only  use  common  sense  and  system, — and  that 
takes  time.    You  had  better  stop  us  and  put  a  mesmerist  on  the  job." 

This  was  a  hit  at  Mr.  Swallow,  who  was  always  talking  about  mes- 
merism and  the  relations  of  mind  to  matter  as  if  he  really  thought  man- 
kind had  some  sort  of  sixth  sense  which  acted  without  relation  to  time 
or  space  and  was  unaffected  by  sensible  obstacles.  I  do  not  suppose  he 
believed  a  word  of  what  he  said,  but  he  was  fond  of  talking  about  such 
things  in  the  hours  of  pleasant  relaxation  following  a  hard-won  triumph 
in  court,  and  was  accustomed  to  attribute  much  of  his  success  to  a  sort 
of  instinctive  power  to  read  the  mind  of  an  adversary  or  a  witness. 
Indeed,  there  were  cases  in  which  it  seemed  as  if  this  faculty  of  his 
actually  bordered  on  the  occult.  Bronson's  parting  shot  woke  a  smile 
on  the  dolorous  visage  of  Mr.  Gauge,  who  could  not  resist  an  opportu- 
nity to  touch  his  partner's  well-known  weakness. 
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^That's  an  idea^  now/'  be  said,  briskly,  as  Bronson  dattared  down 
the  stairs.  '^  Why  not  employ  a  mesmerist  or  the  savendi  son  of  a 
seventh  son  to  tell  us  where  it  is?'' 

"Jfc  wouldn't  do,"  said  Mr.  Swallow,  quickly.  "You  see,  he 
would  have  to  trace  it  by  the  impression  on  your  mind ;  and  a  paper 
never  leaves  impression  enough  on  your  memory  for  anybody  to  find  a 
trace  of  it  an  hour  afterwards, — ^let  alone  a  year." 

Both  laughed^ — each  at  his  own  jesi^  no  doubt  No  matter ;  the 
laughter  put  us  aU  once  more  at  ease. 

'^I  ^n't  know  as  I  blame  Bronson  for  being  mad,"  said  Mr. 
Swallow,  ''but  this  thing  must  be  pushed.  I'll  tell  you  what,  I'll 
apologise  to  Miss  Winters,  and  then  we'll  all  go  at  it  and  examine 
eveiy  scrap  of  paper  in  the  office.  I'll  work  to-night ;  you  can  take 
a  turn  to-morrow  night;  we'll  have  lunches  sent  in,  and  offer  a  hun- 
dred dollars  to  the  one  who  finds  the  paper,  and  five  hundred  more  to 
the  oflice  when  it  is  found.     How  will  that  do,  gentlemen  ?" 

"  Me  too?"  asked  Tommy. 

''  Tes,  you  too,  you  little  rascal,  if  you  will  give  that  chair  a  rest 
and  go  to  work." 

Some  of  the  other  clerks  had  come  in,  and  the  proposal  was  greeted 
with  noisy  approval  as  they  took  part  again  in  the  search. 

"Mr.  Swallow." 

Everybody  started.  There,  just  behind  the  partners,  was  Miss 
Winters.  She  had  removed  the  ouster  she  had  worn  while  engaeed  in 
the  search,  and  her  mourning  gown,  with  its  bit  of  lace  at  the  uroat, 
gave  her  pale  &oe  a  very  pathetic  look.  She  had  lost  her  mother  since 
she  had  been  in  the  office,  and  we  all  felt  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for 
her.  Besides,  I  may  as  well  confess  that  we  were  very  proud  ox  our 
"pretty  shop-mate,"  as  we  called  her.  Thus  &r  Tom  was  the  only  one 
wno  could  boast  of  any  show  of  partiality  on  her  part.  She  had  man- 
aged to  transform  the  lad  into  an  endurable  presence,  and  in  return  he 
had  become  her  especial  champion. 

"  Mr.  Swallow,"  she  repeated,  eagerly.  Then,  seeing  we  were  all 
looking  at  her,  she  fidtered  and  cast  down  her  eyes. 

"  Miss  Winters,"  said  the  Junior,  turning  towards  her  with  that 
winning  courtesy  which  made  every  one  forget  that  he  had  any  less 
pleasing  qualities,  "I  b^  yoiur  pardon  for  my  rudeness.  My  anxiety 
has  made  me  little  less  than  a  brute,  or  I  should  have  seen  that  instead 
of  blame  you  deserved  commendation." 

"I  was  anxious  too,"  she  said, — ^"almost  as  anxious  as  you  and  Mr. 
Gauge.  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  wanted  to  show  that  I 
was  worthy  of  consideration.     Will  you  let  me  try  again?" 

''  I  was  just  coming  to  reouest  you  to  resume  your  place." 

Then  we  all  cheered,  and  Tommy  executed  a  hand-spring  and  gave 
a  whistle  which  made  us  jump  as  if'^  a  policeman  had  sprung  his  rattle 
amone  us. 

«6h,  I  didn't  mean  thaV  the  little  lady  said,  smUing  and  blushing 
With  pleasure. 

^Not  that?  Have  you  another  idea?"  asked  Mr.  Gauge,  anxious 
to  promote  the  return  of  good  feeling. 
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*'  Yes, — that  is/'  said  Miss  Winters,  besitantlj,  "  I  used  to— to  find 
things." 

"Find  things r 

"  Yes,  sir, — when  I  was  a  child,  you  know.  What  Mr.  Bronson 
said  made  me  think  of  it.  The  other  children  used  to  hide  things,  and 
I  would  hold  their  hands  and  make  them  tell  me  what  they  had  hidden, 
and  presently  I  would  tell  them  where  it  was.  Sometimes  the  one  I 
talkea  to  did  not  know  where  it  was,  and  sometimes  it  would  be  hidden 
where  I  had  never  been.  When  I  grew  older  my  mother  made  me 
promise  not  to  do  this,     I  don't  know  as  I  could  now ;  but,  if  you 

would  like,  I  will  try.     That  is,  I  would  if ^^    She  paused  in 

evident  embarrassment. 

"  If  what  ?"  asked  Mr.  Gauge,  sharply.  "  You  heard  the  offer  Mr. 
Swallow  made  for  the  recovery  of  this  paper,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that,"  she  exclaimed,  quickly.  "  I  don't  want  tlie 
money, — only  what  I  earn,"  she  added,  proudly ;  "  but  sometimes,  you 
know " 

"  Well?"  said  Mr.  Grange,  suspiciously. 

"  Sometimes,  you  see,"  she  said,  stammering  painfully,  "  when  I  do 
that  I — I  become  unconscious.  If  there  were  some — some  other  lady 
here,  I — I  would  be  glad — to  try." 

"  What  do  you  think  ?"  asked  the  Senior,  turning  to  Mr.  Swallow. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Mr.  Swallow.  "Couldn't  do  any 
harm." 

"  Unless  it  should  get  out,"  said  Mr.  Grange,  dubiously. 

"  Well,  yes ;  we'd  get  laughed  at  then." 

"  If  we  don't  find  the  paper  it  doesn't  matter  how  much  we  are 
laughed  at" 

"  That's  so.    But  the  lady :  whom  can  we  get  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Qauge  is  to  call  for  me  with  the  carriage  at  four.  It  must 
be  about  that  time  now,"  consulting  his  watch. — "  Mr.  Fountain,  will 
you  eo  down  and  ask  her  to  come  up?" 

1  reached  the  sidewalk  just  in  time  to  escort  up  the  stairs  the  gra- 
cious wife  of  the  senior  partner,  and,  taking  advantage  of  my  good 
fortune,  I  waited  to  see  wnat  followed. 

The  situation  was  hastily  explained  to  the  lady.  She  looked  sharply 
at  the  flushed  and  trembling  girl  who  sat  near  her,  and  said,  laying  a 
hand  fiuniliarly  on  her  wrist, — 

"  Do  you  Aink  you  could  find  it,  my  dear?" 

"  I  don't  know.     I  can  try,"  was  the  timid  answer. 

"  Why  did  your  mother  object  to  your  doing  such  things?" 

"  She  thought  it  was  not  good  for  me.  She  said  it  shortened  my 
Cither's  life." 

"  How  do  you  do  it?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Is  there  anything  supernatural  about  it? — ^like  spiritualism,  I 
mean?" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  You  see,  I  just  think  and 
think,  until  it  seems  as  if  I  would  die;  and  then,  perhaps  all  at  once, 
I  am  in  m  large  place  away  from  everybody  and  myself  too, — only 
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I  oftn  aee— di,  ev^Twhcre— just  eveiTwberel  Sometimes  I  can  see 
what  I  want  to  find,  but  camiot  tell  where  it  is.  Then  again  I  can  see 
nothing  distinctlj/' 

^'  AsA  after  it  is  overf ' 

'*  I  am  very  tired, — ^very  tired,"  said  the  girl,  simply. 

^  Yon  do  not  think  it  woold  hart  you?'' 

''  Oh,  I  guess  not,"  with  a  pathetio  smile. 

'^  Are  you  sure?"  asked  the  strange  gentleman,  anxiously. 

'^  I  am  willing  to  tiy,"  she  answered,  without  looking  up. 

Well,  the  remidt  was  that  it  was  decided  to  try  the  experiment 
The  young  lady  was  placed  in  a  chair,  tipped  backward,  with  a  cushion 
b^^ath  hor  hoEul.  She  held  Mrs.  Gauge^s  hand, — ^^  just  so  I  may  feel 
safe,  you  know,"  she  said.  Mr.  Gauge  and  Mr.  Swallow  sat  in  front 
of  her. 

'^  Now  talk  about  it,"  she  said.  ^'  Tell  me  just  how  it  looked,  what 
was  in  it,  and  all  you  know  about  it" 

She  dosed  her  eyes,  and  the  partners  talked  about  the  lost  paper. 
Mr.  Swallow  described  its  appearance,  Mr.  Gauge  recited  its  contents, 
and  they  helped  each  other  out  with  the  story  oi  its  execution  as  they 
had  heard  it  from  their  clients  and  witnesses.  For  a  while  she  sat 
ffllent,  holding  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Ghtuge,  who  watched  her  with  motherly 
solidtade.  The  blue  veins  stood  out  upon  her  temples,  and  her  eyes 
seemed  to  shrink  back  into  great  dark  caverns.  Then  her  lips  began 
to  twitdi,  her  hands  to  tremble,  and  the  one  Mrs.  Gauge  held  to  clasp 
convulsively.  Her  eyelids  twitched  curiously,  too, — from  the  middle 
outward,  it  seemed.  She  had  asked  us  all  to  think  of  the  lost  paper 
and  b^  certain  to  speak  of  nothing  else.  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
paper,  and,  getting  tired  of  thinking  of  nothing,  I  looked  at  her  and 
thought  of  her.  Instinctively  the  partners  stopped  talking  as  they 
noted  these  things.  We  all  watched  the  delicate  creature  as  she  sank 
into  the  trance-state  with  compassion,  feeline  that  she  was  giving  some- 
thing of  her  very  li&  to  testify  her  gratitude  and  devotion  to  her  em- 
ployes. 

Presently  she  began  to  moan,  turning  her  head  one  way  and  the 
other.  Her  brow  was  knotted  into  a  m>wn  of  unmistakable  suffer- 
ing. After  a  while  she  talked  indistinctly  and  brokenly,  shivering 
from  head  to  fix>t : 

^^  How  dark  it  is  I — ^the  mountains  roar.  Three  men  sit  around  a 
box  :  one  of  them  writes, — ^two — ^no,  three  papers.  One  is  burned  at 
the  comer;  a  drop  of  grease  has  fallen  on  one.  It  is  a  ^rub-stake 
agreement  The  fl;rub-staker  takes  the  one  with  the  drop  of  tallow  on 
it;  the  old  man,  the  one  with  the  burned  corner ;  the  young  man,  the 
other." 

There  was  a  moment  of  moaning  and  ineoherenoe.  Then  she  went 
on: 

"  It  is  da^, — in  a  Strang  city, — ^very  bright  There  are  snowy 
mountains  a  bttle  way  off.  The  stress  are  crowded  with  vehicles,  but 
Uiejr  make  no  noise.  The  three  men  again.  .  The  old  man  and  the 
young  man  are  ragged  and  lean.  They  &ow  the  other  lumps  of  rock 
which  they  take  out  of  a  bag.^  They  are  eager,— excited.    The  fat  man 
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shakes  bis  head.  They  ask  for  money.  He  still  shakes  his  head. 
Then  they  quarrel.  They  go  out  and  leave  the  ores.  The  &t  man 
hides  them.  He  takes  out  the  paper  and  looks  at  it^  then  bums  it 
up.*^ 

Here  came  another  pause.    We  were  all  intensely  excited. 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  before  f  whispers  Mr.  Swallow. 

The  stranger  shakes  his  head. 

The  girl  continued.  Her  muscles  were  tensely  strung,  and  great 
sweat-drops  stood  upon  her  forehead.    She  evidently  suffered  greauy. 

"  Poor  rirl  P*  said  Mrs.  GJauge,  compassionately. 

'^  The  old  man  is  in  the  city.  He  has  a  long  white  beard.  He  is 
rich,  and  lives  in  a  fine  house.  He  comes  here  to  see  Mr.  Gauge, — 
always  Mr.  Gauge.    He  has  a  new  name,  and  a  box, — ^a  round  box.'' 

Mr.  Gbuge  started  to  his  feet.  "  Murrow  I"  whispered  Mr.  Swallow, 
excitedly.    Mr.  Gauge  nodded. 

"  He  has  a  key,  too, — a  curious  key.     He  ^ves  it  to  Mr.  Ghtuge.*' 

The  girl  lay  still  for  a  moment,  then,  spnnging  up,  her  &ce  dis- 
torted with  excitement,  she  shrieked  out,  pointing  her  finger  straight  at 
Mr.  Gauge,  but  without  opening  her  eyes, — 

"  The  key  ! — ^the  key  !  Give  me  tiie  key !  Alive  or  dead  I — alive 
or  dead  ! — alive  or  dead  I'' 

Then  she  sank  back  exhausted.  Mr.  Grange  stepped  quickly  to  his 
desk  on  tiptoe  and  returned  with  a  queer  round  key  having  four  prongs. 
"  Nobody  knew  of  it,''  he  whispered. 

I  think  we  all  turned  pale.  I  felt  as  if  the  blood  were  trickling 
from  my  veins.     I  should  have  fiunted  if  some  one  had  not  spoken. 

"  It's  in  the  box,"  the  girl  went  on,  "  the  round  box.  One — ^three 
— I  can't  see  the  other  figure.  It's  in  the  box, — ^the  paper  with  the 
burnt  comer." 

Mr.  Gauge  stepped  to  the  vault  and  retumed  with  a  round  box 
covered  with  leather.  It  looked  like  a  hat-box.  On  the  end  were 
two  initials,  E.  M,,  and  the  figures  1  and  3.  There  had  been  another, 
but  it  had  been  erased.  It  seemed  to  relieve  the  girl  to  have  the  box 
brought  near. 

**  It's  here,"  she  said, "  in  a  big  envelope, — sealed  up, — Mr.  Gauge's 
— no,  Mr.  Swallow's  seal." 

Mr.  Gauge  opened  the  box.  A  sealed  envelope  lay  on  the  top.  He 
started. 

"I  had  forgotten,"  he  whispered  to  Mr.  Swallow:  "I  borrowed 
your  seal  one  day  for  Murrow ;  could  not  find  mine." 

"  It's  there, — it's  there,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  sigh  of  contentment 

"  Open  it,"  whispered  Mr.  Swallow. 

The  Senior  broke  the  seal  and  ran  over  the  contents  of  the  envelope. 
A  small  paper,  worn  and  creased,  with  a  comer  blackened  by  fire,  tell 
out  The  stranger  seized  it  The  girl  drew  a  long  breath  and  seemed 
to  sink  into  peaceful  slumber. 

"This  is  Newoombe's,"  said  the  stranger.  "Where  is  the  other? 
If  we  can  only  get  the  other!     Where  is  Dole's?    Ask  her,  quick  P' 

"Dole's?  Dole's?"  repeated  the  tranced  girl,  wearily.  "I  don't 
see  it    I  can't  find  it" 
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^  IToa  miisti — try — ^weiniif^  have  HTezolaiiiied  the  stnu^er^hanhlj. 
I  bated  him  fbr  his  cnidty. 

^  Dole's — Bolero  I  am  in  m  fauf;e  room.    There  are  ho<A»— 

boc&»— everywhere.    It  is  here,  but  I  oannot  see  it    I  am  tired,-— oh, 
eotiKdr 

"  PocMT  child  V*  said  Mrs.  Ganffe :  "  don't  worry  her  any  more.'' 
Mifls  Winters  sank  back,  breathing  painfully.     Mr.  Gauge  and  Mr. 
Swallow  hastily  examined  thepapers  found  in  the  box. 

^<  He  hasn't  been  in  the  office  for  a  year,"  I  heard  the  former  say. 
^  Said  be  was  goine  away  and  mi^t  not  return,  but  would  give  me  a 
agn  wh^i  I  should  open  it, — said  I  need  not  be  afraid ;  he  would  let 
me  know,  'dead  or  alive.'  Those  were  his  vary  words.  He  was  a 
great  spiritualist,  you  know.  Makes  one's  flesh  crawl,  don't  it?"  he 
said,  with  a  shiver. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  wake  her?"  asked  the  stranger,  anxiously. 
''  Tes,  inctoed,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Swallow.    *^  She  must  be  waked.    It 
18  very  danea-ous  to  go  from  a  trance-state  into  sleep." 

I  brought  a  glass  of  water.  Mrs.  Gauge  bathed  her  Skk.  Then  I 
was  sent  after  spirits.  A  little  was  poured  into  her  mouth.  Every 
muscle  was  remxed  and  limp.  We  diafed  her  hands,  rubbed  her 
temples,  pindied  her  fingers.  Mrs.  Gauge  had  loosened  hor  clothing, 
throwing  her  own  shawl  over  the  girl's  shoulders. 

Idttle  by  little  she  recovered  consciousness,  but  she  was  still  weak 
and  unnerved.    She  lauded  and  wept  at  once. 

''  Oh,  dear  I  I  am  so  tired  I"  she  moaned.  ^  Why  didn't  you  let 
me  sleep?    Isn't  it  time  to  go  home?" 

'^  Po(»r  diild !"  said  the  tender-hearted  matron.  ^*  Ton  are  not  goii^ 
home  to-night :  you  are  goii^  with  me.  You  must  stay  with  me  until 
Monday  at  least  They  won't  want  you  here,  now  they  have  found  the 
paper." 

'^  What  is  your  fidl  name.  Miss  Winters  ?"  asked  the^Senior,  looking 
up  from  the  papers  he  held. 

'^  Marion  Edna,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile. 
"And  your  fcther's?" 
"Henry  Winters." 

"  Tell  th^n  to  put  things  up,  Mr.  Fountain ;  they  need  look  no 
&rthar.  If  I  am  not  mudi  mistaken.  Miss  Winters,  you  have  dreamed 
to  some  purpose  for  yourself  as  well  as  others.  Take  her  home,  tny 
dear.  We  must  look  over  these  papers ;  but  I  will  follow  in  an  hour." 
The  stranger  escorted  the  ladies  dovm-stairs :  Mr.  Burrill  was  sent 
for,  and  there  was  a  long  consultation  in  Mr.  Swallow's  roonu  When 
I  went  to  see  him  to  his  car  that  night,  as  I  always  did,  though  it  was 
a  little  out  of  my  way,  he  said, — 

"Queer  thin?  that  happened  at  the  office  to-day,  wasn't  it?  I'm 
sorry  about  it :  don't  like  such  things.  The  girl's  well  enough, — ap- 
pears like  a  kdy, — but  I  don't  like  trances,  or  spirits,  or  anything  of 
the  kind.  They  arent  regular ;  there's  no  law  for  '«n ;  and  I,  for  one, 
don't  want  any  of  'em  around.  They  found  the  paper,  but  it  isn't  the 
one  that  was  lost,  and  nothing  on  it  to  show  that  irs  a  duplicate  origi- 
nal :  tlnf  s  always  been  understood,  though ;  all  the  witnesses  say  that." 
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^^  Who  was  this  Murrow, — the  man  who  owned  the  box?" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  abont  him/'  said  the  old  man,  testily, — 
<<  never  liked  his  looks,  and  never  cultivated  his  acqaaintance.  He  was 
a  tall,  weakly- looking  man,  with  a  long  white  beard ;  lived  up-town, 
and  used  to  speculate  on  '  tips'  he  claimed  the  spirits  gave  him.  He 
seemed  to  be  very  suooessfiii,  though,  spirits  or  no  spirits,  and  was 
reported  to  have  made  no  end  of  money.  He  went  off  a  year  or  more 
ago,  to  hunt  up  his  son,  he  said,  with  whom  it  seems  th^re  had  been 
some  disagreement  in  his  less  prosperous  days.  He  sold  his  house  and 
settled  everything  up  as  if  he  never  expected  to  come  back.  So  far  as 
I  can  see,  he  seems  to  have  just  crawled  into  that  round  box  of  his  and 
disappeared.  He  lived  just  back  of  Hazzard's  place, — the  sewing- 
macnme  man,  you  know,  on  Fifth  Avenue, — bought  the  house  of  him, 
and,  it  seems,  sold  it  back  to  him  when  he  went  away.  A  queer  tibing 
about  it  is  that  Hazzard  is  Swallow's  client  and  Marrow  Gkiuge's ;  so 
that  Swallow  witnessed  one  deed  and  Gauge  the  other.  Eadi  one's 
client  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  aversion  to  the  man  he  did  not  emplov. 
Hazzard  told  Swallow  he  didn't  like  a  man  who  stood  so  straight  he 
leaned  backward;  and  Murrow  told  Gauge  he  didn't  want  an  attorney 
who  had  to  have  a  partner  to  help  him  keep  his  clients'  secrets.  The 
partners  laughed  at  each  other  over  these  left-handed  compliments,  but 
are  both  of  fliem  so  faithful  to  their  clients  that  they  have  never  said  a 
word  to  each  other  about  the  business  they  did  for  them  until  to-day. 
I  doubt  if  they  would  ever  have  done  so  if  it  had  not  been  that  Mur- 
row was  mixed  up  in  this  matter  and  Mr.  Grange  believed  him  dead. 
They  don't  often  nave  individual  clients,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  they  do 
not.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Fountain,  if  lawyers  are  in  partnersnip  they 
ought  to  be  like  husband  and  wife, — no  secrets  between  them." 

The  case  of  Dole's  Heirs  vs.  The  Ruby  Mining  Co.  was  called  for 
trial  on  Monday  morning,  but,  after  a  brief  consultation  between  the 
counsel,  was  continued  by  consent.  Aft;er  a  good  deal  of  negotiation, 
some  adjustment  was  arrived  at,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  me  plain- 
tiff's proo&  should  be  cancelled  and  judgment  entered  for  the  defend- 
ants.    I  never  knew  exactly  what  it  was. 

There  was  very  little  said  about  the  matter  in  the  ofiQce.  Miss 
Winters  did  not  return  to  work,  notwithstanding  the  signal  service  she 
had  rendered  the  firm.  A  while  aft;erwards  I  asked  Mr.  Burrill  how 
the  case  came  out. 

"  I  wouldn't  talk  about  the  matter  if  I  were  you,  Mr.  Fountain," 
he  answered,  testily.  '^  There  was  something  crooked  about  the  case ; 
and  our  folks  feel  very  sore  over  it.  They  £qow  somebody  has  played 
them  like  a  flute ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  they  don't  exactly  know  who 
did  it  There  doesn't  seem  to  have  been  any  wrong  done,  but  the  fair 
thing  was  brought  about  in  such  a  questionable  way  that  they  don't  like 
to  hear  about  it. 

^'  There  wasn't  any  doubt  about  the  contract :  that  was  all  straight. 
Snead,  the  erub-staker,  thinking  his  partners  had  disappeared,  chained 
the  name  of  the  mine,  which  was  in  a  new  district,  made  some  develop- 
ments, and  sold  it  to  die  company,  making  millions  out  of  it  in  the  end. 
He  stood  behind  the  company,  of  course,  in  tibe  suit     He  knew  his 
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only  dianoe  was  to  get  hold  of  the  contract  or  else  to  buy  up  Dole's 
heirs.  Spite  of  all  he  could  do^  he  couldn't  find  Dole's  heirs^  however, 
— ^whidi  is  not  strange,  for  Dole  wasn't  Dole  at  alL  So  he  stole  the 
contract,  or  had  it  stolen,  from  our  office,  and  left  it  under  seal  with 
his  counsel." 

"How  did  he  get  it r 

"  Don't  ask  me.  I  think  Grange  &  Swallow  would  give  a  snug  bit 
to  know  diemselves.  The  girl — Miss  Winters,  I  mean — went  into  a 
trance  after  she  left  here,  and  described  the  place  where  it  was  hidden  so 
minutely  that  Mr.  Swallow  recc^nized  a  desk  in  the  office  of  Ewell  & 
Stafford,  the  defendants'  attorneys,  and  went  there  the  next  day  with  a 
search-warrant  and  an  officer  and  demanded  the  paper  of  the  man  who 
sat  at  the  desk.  It  was  a  bold  thing  to  do  on  such  evidence,  but  Mr. 
Swallow  hadn't  any  more  doubt — •. —    But  he  won't  ever  do  it  again. 

"  Well,  of  course,  Ewell  &  Stafford  didn't  want  a  row.  So  they 
told  the  Junior  to  search  the  desk,  if  he  wanted  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility. It  wasn't  any  use  to  try  and  bluff  Mr.  Swallow.  He'd  have 
bet  his  immortal  soul  on  what  that  trance-medium  said.  And,  sure 
enough,  the  first  thing  he  dropped  on  was  the  envelope  containing  the 
copy  of  the  contract,  with  his  own  endorsement  on  it.  That  settled  the 
case,  of  course.  Ewell  &  Stafford  couldn't  afford  to  have  the  matter 
get  out,  and  would  have  given  away  the  thief  sooner  than  have  the 
charge  of  stealing  the  testimony  made  against  them.  After  that  it  was 
plain  sailing  so  far  as  the  settlement  with  the  company  was  concerned. 
Our  folks  mid  it  all  their  own  way,  and  took  what  they  thought  a  fiiir 
share  of  the  profits  of  the  mine.  It  was  when  it  came  to  paying  over 
the  ftmd  that  the  trouble  came.  Who  do  you  suppose  was  entitled  to 
all  that  money?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know." 

"  I  should  think  not,  and  would  never  guess,  either.  Nobody  in  the 
world  but  that  little,  smooth,  innocent  trance-seer  whom  all  you  boys 
were  in  love  with." 

"What!  Miss  Winters?" 

"  I  don't  wonder  that  you  are  surprised.  Grange  &  Swallow  aren't 
ottea  taken  in,  but  they  were  done  for  that  time.  It's  always  the  way : 
when  a  lawyer  is  gulled  he  never  nibbles  at  the  bait,  but  opens  his 
mouth  and  takes  it  all  in  at  a  gulp,  like  a  bi^  pike  going  for  a  minnow. 
And  who  do  you  suppose  it  was  put  up  the  job  on  them?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

'*  Why,  Mr.  Glauge's  grave,  pious  old  spiritualistic  client  Murrow 
was  nobody  else  thm  Newcombe,  while  Dole  was  none  other  than 
Henry  Winters,  who,  according  to  MurroVs  story,  was  his  son  under 
another  alias  or  in  some  previous  state  of  existence, — ^heaven  knows 
which." 

"  Why  so  many  aliases?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  tell,"  snarled  the  old  man,  "  nor  why  they  were  mas- 
querading as  prospectors  in  the  Rockies,  nor  why  they  got  Snead  to 
grub-stake  them.  Murrow  must  have  had  plenty  of  money.  Of  course 
tiiey  let  Snead  sell  the  mine  because  they  thought  it  cheaper  to  work 
the  company  than  the  mine;  but  why  they  shomd  take  sudi  a  round- 
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about  i¥a7i  and  why  Murrow  should  hide  himself  so  very  carefully^  I 
can't  quite  understand ;  unless ** 

The  old  man  paused  and  rubbed  a  two  days'  sti^)ble  on  his  chin 
reflectively. 

"  You  think ''  I  b^an. 

^^  I  think/'  said  he^  '^  that  there  isn't  but  one  man  who  can  un- 
ravel all  this  matter." 

"  And  that  is  Murrow  ?" 

'^  That  is  a  man  who  is  better  known  in  the  city  here  by  some  other 
name  than  Winters,  or  Murrow,  or  Newcombe,  and  who  doesn't  care 
to  be  known  by  ather  of  those  names.  You  see,  a  rich  man  can  have 
as  many  families  as  he  likes  or  as  he  thinks  he  can  afford.  Society 
doesn't  mind  it  much,  and  if  he  is  very  rich  there  is  not  much  danger 
of  prosecution  for  bigamy.  There  is  one  thing  society  is  a  little  par- 
ticular about:  each  fiunily  must  have  a  different  name.  This  is  a 
little  troublesome  to  the  man,  no  doubt,  and  apt  to  make  difficulty 
after  his  death." 

"  Have  Grange  &  Swallow  any  idea  who  he  is  ?" 

'^  Not  the  least  They  believe  he  is  alive  and  in  the  cify,  know  he 
is  rich  and  powerful,  but  who  he  is  they  cannot  otcss.  He  might  be 
any  one  of  fifty — ^yes,  any  one  of  a  hundred  or  a  mousand,  for  aught  I 
know.  It  is  just  one  of  the  mysteries  of  which  a  lawyer  gets  a  glimpse 
and  may  never  learn  anything  more." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  Miss  Winters  ?" 

''I  know,"  said  Burrifi,  looking  at  me  over  his  glasses  suspi- 
ciously, "that  there  wiU  never  be  any  more  trance-emibitions  nor 
type-writer  girls  in  this  office.  But  she  was  an  artist.  Miss  Winters 
was, — ^played  to  a  select  audience,  but  made  a  big  hit  I" 

Album  W.  Tourgee. 
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HOWEVER  much  my  arrows  have  &llen  short, 
Or  swerved  aside,  or  overshot  that  mark 
Far-set,  whose  circles  centre  but  in  Truth, 
This  the  desire — the  one  unfading  dream — 
The  hope  of  my  young  manhood, — so  to  stand, 
So  aim,  so  loose  the  tense  expectant  string. 
That,  at  the  last,  each  winged  shaft  may  fly 
Unto  the  heart  of  Truth  unerringly. 

Yet — ^though  I  soothe  the  sting  of  ill-success 
With  thoughts  of  Error,  lurking  in  the  grass. 
Nursing  a  wound  some  wide-flown  dart  has  given — 
A  fear  dwells  ever  at  my  inmost  soul. 
That,  haply,  ere  my  growing  skill  has  won 
The  prize — Perfection — I  may  feel  the  bow 
Break  at  ftill  bend,  or  hear  its  worn  cord  part. 
Or  find  the  quiver  empty  at  my  belt 

CharUi  Henry  IMen. 
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rnHE  praises  of  toadstools  have  yet  to  be  loadly  siiiig|  in  America.  A 
X  small  body  of  mycopbagists  are  Uboriiig  with  might  and  main  to 
unite  an  intelligent  chorus  irom  the  pablio  that  will  substitute  for  groans 
and  screams  of  horror  at  the  sight  of  a  toadstool  the  songs  of  gratitude 
and  adoration  so  long  sung  in  the  fiitherlands  by  all  people  in  all  ages 
in  honor  of  these  fora-  and  health-giving  plants  ministering  to  tbeit 
wants  and  pleasures. 

In  the  old  oountries,  where  a  dense  population  taxes  the  producing 
lands  to  their  utmost  for  a  food-supply,  fungi  of  edible  kinds  are  wel- 
comed as  the  voluntary  tributes  of  tree  and  soil  to  the  comestibles;  but 
in  America  their  gen«x)sity  is  not  appreciated.  A  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  uses  to  which  toadstools — so  generally  despised — are  put  will 
have  a  tendency  to  turn  our  kicking  propensities  into  respect. 

Toadstool,  mushroom,  fungus,  mould,  ferment,  or  by  whatever  name 
any  particular  form  of  fungoid  growth  may  be  designated,  does  not 
separate  it  from  its  kind :  they  are  all  fungi,  and  as  such  bear  very  im- 
portant relations  to  mankind  from  their  power  for  eood  or  evil. 

The  Ostiaks,  the  Kamtchadales,  and  other  iimabitants  of  Asiatic 
Russia  find  in  one  of  the  eill-bearing  &mily — the  Amanita  muscarius — 
the  exhilaration  and  madness  that  more  civilised  nations  demand  and 
receive  of  alcohol,  and  enjoy  a  narcotism  from  its  extract  as  seductive 
as  that  of  opium.  The  Fidji  Islanders  are  indebted  to  toadstools  strunff 
on  a  string  for  girdles,  which  alone  prevent  them  from  being  classed 
among  **  the  poor  and  naked  f^  and  their  sole  nsthetic  occupation  lies 
in  OTnamenting  their  limited  wardrobe.  The  Fidji  fishermen,  especially, 
value  them  highly  because  they  are  water-proof  (I). 

Cordier  teUs  us  that  the  n^roes  of  the  West  of  Africa  exalt  a  certain 
kind  of  Boletus  to  the  sacredness  of  a  god,  and  bow  down  in  worship 
befcMre  it :  for  this  reason  Afzelius  has  named  this  variety  Boletus  sacer. 

A  French  chemist  has  extracted  wax  firom  the  milk-giving  kind, 
but  has  not  stated  the  price  of  the  candles  made  from  it  Owers  of 
this  delving  fraternity  nave  shown  that  toadstools  may  be  used  in  the 
manu&cture  of  Prussian-blue  instead  of  blood,  for,  like  certain  animal 
matter,  they  furnish  prussic  acid.  As  fungi,  afler  the  manner  of  all 
animal  life,  breathe  oxygen  and  throw  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  their  flesh 
partakes  of  animal  ratner  than  v^table  nature. 

In  their  decomposition  they  are  capital  fertilizers  of  surrounding 
plants,  and  in  seasons  when  they  are  plentiful  it  will  repay  the  agri- 
culturist to  make  use  of  them  as  manure. 

According  to  Linn»us,  the  Lapps  delighted  in  the  perfume  of 
some  species,  and  lovers  carried  them  upon  their  persons  that  they 
might  be  the  more  attractive.  LinnsBus  exclaims,  ^'  O  Venus  I  thou 
that  scarcely  sufficest  thyself  in  other  countries  with  jewels,  diamonds^ 
precious  stones,  gold,  purple,  music,  and  spectacle,  art  here  satisf 
with  a  simple  toadstool  I" 
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A  variety  of  Boletus — a  tube-bearing  species — is  powdered  and  used 
as  a  protector  of  clothing  a^inst  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  Agaricus 
muscarius  constitutes  a  well-known  poison  to  the  common  house-fij. 
It  intoxicates  them  to  such  a  d^ree  that  they  can  be  swept  up  and 
destroyed.  Habitations  and  furniture  rubbed  with  it  are  shumied  oj  the 
tidy  housekeeper's  terror,  bedbugs. 

Certain  Polyporei, — those  large,  dry,  corky  growths  found  upon  logs 
and  trees, — when  properly  seasoned,  sliced,  and  beaten,  engage  large 
manufactories  in  producing  from  them  the  punk  of  commerce,  used  by 
the  surgeon  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  the  artist  for  his  shading-stump, 
and  the  Fourth-of-July  urchin  for  his  pyrotechnic  purposes. 

A  species  of  Polyporus  is  used  in  Italy  as  scrubbing-brushes.  In 
countries  where  fire-producing  is  unknown  or  laborious,  and  the  luxury 
of  lucifers  denied,  the  dried  fungus  enables  the  transportation  of  fire 
fix)m  one  place  to  another  over  ^reat  distances.  The  inhabitants  of 
Franconia  use  them  in  hammered  slices  instead  of  chamois-skin  for 
underclothing. 

Anotlier  Polyporus  takes  its  place  among  manufactures  as  the  highly- 
necessary  razor-strop.  Northern  nations  make  bottle-stoppers  of  uiem, 
as  their  corky  nature  suggests.  The  Polyporus  of  the  birch-tree  (Poly- 
porus betulinus)  increases  the  delight  of  smokers  by  its  delicate  flavor 
when  mixed  with  tobacco.  In  Bohemia  the  large  kinds  of  Polyporei  are 
used  for  flower-vases,  hanging^baskets,  and  wall-brackets :  the  writer 
made  them  ornamental  and  serviceable  in  this  way  when  living  for  many 
years  among  mountains  where  the  pottery  of  civilization  was  limited 
in  variety  and  supply ;  and  the  beautiful  white  under-surface  of  many 
kinds  can  be  prettily  ornamented  with  paintings  in  water-  or  oil-colors. 

A  species  of  pufF-ball,  owing  to  its  hygrometric  properties,  makes 
an  excellent  barometer.  Others  of  the  puff-ball  family  were  used  to 
narcotize  bees  before  the  adoption  of  a  life-saving  system  for  robbing 
them  of  their  stores  of  honey,  and  as  anaesthetics,  under  whose  influ- 
ence formidable  surgical  operations  have  been  performed. 

The  Neilgherries  of  South  India  were  believed  by  the  natives  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  a  race  of  dwarfs  who  fed  upon  an  underground 
fungus  (Mvlitta) :  to  this  day  it  is  called  "  little  man's  bread,"  and  it  is 
probably  the  same  fungus  that  forms  the  so-called  "  native  bread'*  of 
Tasmania. 

The  Coprinus  (ink-bearing)  comatus,  found  in  great  quantities  from 
May  to  December  upon  open  commons  where  ashes  and  refuse  have 
been  dumped,  is  not  only  eagerly  sought  for  as  one  of  the  greatest  deli- 
cacies, but,  like  all  the  toadstools  dissolving  into  a  black  fluid  as  they 
decav,  yields  an  ink  rivalling  in  depth  of  color  and  in  permanency  the 
far-mmed  black  of  the  Chinese. 

Some  varieties  of  fungi  yield  valuable  dyes.  The  kid^Iove-makers 
use  them  to  obtain  delicate  shades  of  various  colors.  Woods,  cotton, 
wool,  and  silk  are  dyed  with  their  beautiful  extracts.  In  Italy  they 
are  much  used  in  these  arts,  and  the  Arabs  tax  them  to  furnish  the 
brilliant  shades  of  their  picturesque  robes. 

Ergot,  so  well  known  and  so  beneficent  in  its  medical  effects,  is  a 
flmgus  (Claviceps)  gathered  from  wheat,  rye,  and  many  grasses.    Among 
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the  CThinese  a  species  growing  upon  dead  caterpillars  is  highlj  valued 
as  a  medicine,  and  as  a  stuffing  for  roast  ducks. 

We  can  get  along  very  well  without  the  duck-stuffing,  but  what 
oould  we  do  without  yeast?  Where  would  be  the  occupations  of  brewer 
and  baker,  and  the  pride  of  the  housekeeper  in  her  airy  biscuit  and 
buns,  were  it  not  for  this  carbonic-acid-making  fungus,  the  yeast-maker? 

The  vinegar-plant  (Penicillium  crustaoeum)  works  silently  in  *'  ways 
that  are  dark/'  and  changes  solutions  of  sweets  into  sharp,  sprightly 
vinttar. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  whidi  toadstools  befriend  us ;  but 
there  are  many  others.  They  are  busy  scavengers, — a  self-constituted 
and  vieilant  Board  of  Health.  They  alone  silence  more  house-flies 
than  aU  the  brushes,  trapa,  poisons,  whacks,  and  swearing  devoted  to 
the  extermination  of  that  saint-preventing  insect,  bv  the  white  form 
wiiidi  grows  upon  them  and  weaves  them  shrouds  after  they  are  dead. 
Wasps,  caterpillars,  beetles,  and  bugs  afford  them  houses  of  whidi  they 
take  fall  possession.  They  delight  the  epicure  with  their  delicious 
truffle  andT  savory  sauces,  and  have  entered  into  a  companionship  with 
bee&teaks  as  gastronomic  delights,  inseparable  as  peaches  and  cream. 
Theif  fiivors  and  flavors  are  known  by  the  hundreds  to  the  myoophagist 
who  is  not  afraid  to  question  and  eat  of  them. 

In  spite  of  all  the  good  toadstools  do  us,  they  pay  us  back  well  for 
our  general  dislike  and  contempt.  Our  harvests  of  grains  and  grass 
are  good  or  bad  as  their  rust-forms  decide.  They  creep  into  the  pantry, 
colonize  dieir  mould  shapes  upon  cake,  cheese,  bread,  and  preserve,  and 
fiire  sumptuously  at  our  expense.  They  will  destroy  a  ^'  ten-cent  shine'' 
on  a  pair  of  boots  in  a  single  night  by  planting  their  blue  forests  fix)m 
pnlling-strap  to  toe-point.  They  sow  death  where  wounds  ^pe  for 
their  gangrene  settlements,  and  famine  where  their  white-clad  Ferono- 
spora  settles  upon  the  potato-plant  and  delves  into  its  tubers,  leaving 
^em  a  mass  of  rot  and  corruption. 

Many  skin-diseases  are  due  to  their  burrowings,  and  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  they  do  not  originate  several  of  the  well-known  human 
ailments.    They  are  the  Paul  ftys  of  plant-life. 

The  edible  varieties  are  numerous.  The  writer  has  eaten  enjoyably 
of  over  one  hundred,  and  confidently  expects  to  add  many  more  to  the 
list  The  late  Dr.  Curtis,  of  North  Carolina,  catalogues  one  hundred 
and  twelve  edible  kinds  found  by  him  in  that  State.  Every  day  my- 
cophagists  are  adding  to  their  tsmsme  species  not  heretofore  tested  to  the 
safety-point  in  eating,  and  eveu  those  which  have  long  borne  a  bad 
reputation. 

The  mycophagist  selects  from  wood  or  field  a  specimen  of  toadstool 
which  by  its  external  appearance  extends  an  invitation  to  try  it  Hard, 
dry,  leathery,  fetid,  slimy,  or  decomposing  ones  are  lefl  rigidly  alone, — as 
thejr  should  be.  Carefully  removing  the  fungus  from  its  habitation,  and 
afier  noting  its  botanical  characteristics,  a  small  piece  is  tasted  raw :  if 
it  is  nauseous,  it  is  thrown  away  and  branded  as  non-edible ;  if  it  is  hot, 
acrid,  or  bitter,  a  small  piece  is  cooked  without  seasoning ;  if  it  retains 
any  disagreeable  Qualities  over  the  coals,  it  is  branded  in  like  manner ; 
if  it  loses  them  all,  larger  pieces  are  cooked  and  eaten  until  the  kind 
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either  gives  signs  of  noxious  qualities  or  proves  to  be  harmless.  If 
the  specimen  is  mild  and  pleasant  to  the  taste  (a  small  piece)  both  raw 
and  cooked,  the  same  care  is  observed  imtil  a  full  meal  is  eaten ;  and  it 
is  very  necessary  that  it  should  be ;  for  in  one  iamily  of  gill-bearing 
toadstools — ^the  AmanitsB — no  sign  either  cooked  or  raw  is  given  of  its 
deadlv  properties.  This  is  the  only  family  to  which  deaths  have  been 
traced;  and  the  botanical  characteristice  of  its  members  must  be 
thoroughly  mastered.  There  is  no  other  method  of  testing  that  is  safe. 
Charms  of  salt  and  silver  are  as  useless  as  the  romances  oi  the  fortune- 
teller, and  even  worse ;  for,  if  believed  in,  they  inspire  a  confidence  that 
leads  directly  to  serious  results. 

Many  persons  may  experienoe  unpleasant  efiects  from  eating  toad- 
stools, because  of  rich  cooking  or  indigestion,  which  are  not  caused  by 
inherent  injurious  properties  in  the  toadstool.  ''What  is  one  man's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison"  is  a  proverb  as  true  of  toadstools  as  any- 
thing else.  There  are  many  varieties  not  friendly  to  delicate  stomachs. 
A  win^lassful  of  whiskey  and  sweet  oil,  repeated  if  necessary,  will 
help  them  along  safely  should  they  happen  to  be  eaten.  The  effects 
of  these  kinds  are  experienced  almost  immediately  after  eating,  and 
yield  promptly  to  simple  treatment ;  but  the  poison  of  the  Amanita 
does  not  manifest  itself  for  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  after  ingestion, 
and  by  this  peculiarity  announces  itself.  In  this  event  send  for  a  phy- 
sician at  once.  One-eightieth  to  one-sixtieth  of  a  grain  of  atropine 
administered  at  a  dose  subcutaneously  until  the  poison  is  counteraoted 
is  an  antidote. 

The  obiect  of  the  mycologist  should  be  to  encourage  and  foster  the 
study  of  this  interesting  and  plentifiil  form  of  plant-life ;  for  in  so 
doing  he  points  the  way  to  many  pleasures  and  disseminates  the  knowl- 
edge that  will  in  a  great  measure  prevent  the  accidents  occurring  from 
inmscriminate  toad^ool-eating.  But,  be  this  knowledge  ever  so  wide- 
spread, there  will  be  enough  foolhardy  people  to  afford  annual  announce- 
ments of  deaths  and  wide-spread  obituary  notices  for  which  the  whole 
toadstool  fiunily  must  suffer. 

It  is  as  supplying  stores  of  nutritive  matter  and  thus  forming  a 
most  important,  excellent,  and  delicate  food-supply  that  toadstools  are 
of  most  value.  Almost  everjrthing  contributes  to  the  arts,  but  food- 
supply  is  limited  to  digestible  things.  To  the  inhabitants  of  many 
nations  toadstools — ^in  their  edible  capacity — are  most  important.  The 
Russians  pay  particular  attention  to  their  economy  and  cooking.  The 
Italian  peasants  re»rd  toadstools  as  among  their  greatest  blessings.  In 
Eneland  all  of  the  edible  varieties  are  eagerly  sought  after:  tons 
daify  find  their  way  from  wood  and  field  to  me  markets  of  towns  and 
cities  and  the  great  manu&ctories  of  sauces  and  pickles.  Everywhere 
in  Europe  they  are  dried  for  winter  use.  In  France,  especially,  mudi 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  toadstool  of  commerce,  and  it 
constitutes  an  enormous  industry.  Ten  thousand  tons  are  annually 
produced  by  one  cultivator.  In  October  of  1885  the  writer  saw  the 
outlying  commons  of  Boston,  New  York,  Brookljm,  and  Philadelphia 
covered  with  men,  women,  and  children  gathering  the  prolific  and  deli- 
cate Agaricus  comatus  (Coprinus)  by  huge  basketfuls  for  the  use  of 
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hotels,  dabe,  and  private  fiuniliea.  Until  within  a  very  few  yean  this 
aame  Crarinns  was  daaoed  among  poiaonona  toadstools  1 

Bat  lew  varieties  yidd  the  secrets  of  the  necessaries  for  their  oalti- 
vation.  Most  of  th^  positively  refuse  to  impart  the  knowledge  to 
the  meet  sedootive  oare  and  closest  imitations  of  their  natural  Mmea 
and  haontSy  and  therefore  can  be  found  only  upcm  the  spots  and  within 
the  circles  Dame  Nature  has  assigned  to  them. 

Th^  will  not  ooloniae;  they  will  not  emigrate;  they  will  not  be 
cheated  out  of  their  natural  possessions ;  they  refuse  to  be  educated, 
and  stand  themselves  upon  their  single  leff  as  the  most  independent  and 
contrary  growth  with  which  man  hsw  to  deal. 

Compared  with  a  toadstool,  the  North  American  Indian  is  a  saint 
for  educational  and  implanting  purposes,  the  Berkshire  pig  as  tractable 
as  an  oyster,  and  the  long-st^matiaed  mule  a  model  of  amiability. 
The  Polyporei  climb  trees ;  their  twin  brother,  the  Boletus,  will  not  oo 
so  under  any  drcumstanoes.  The  Truffle  hides  under  ground;  the 
Lycc^erdon  camps  on  the  ^und  and  enioys  the  ligneous  stupidity  of 
rotten  stumps ;  the  Hydnei  are  more  Bohemian,  and  the  Agaridni  are 
cosmopolitan.  No  mortal,  yet,  has  found  the  spot  wh^ne  a  toadstool  of 
some  kind  does  not  grow,— even  upon  metals, — and  yet  not  over  a  doisen 
varices,  of  the  many  thousands,  will  allow  themsdves  to  be  taken 
fix>m  their  natural  habitat  to  live  and  grow  in  another  mocking  it  as 
intimately  as  the  proverbial  pair  of  peas.  They  are  loyal  beyond  pre- 
cedent to  ihdr  native  soil,  and  not  willing  to  accept  naturalisation- 
papers  from  any  one  or  for  any  purpose,  no  matter  bow  politic  the 


What  we  see  of  their  lives  is  soon  told.  Turn  up  any  mass  of  garden 
mould,  or  mat  of  wood  leaf,  and  slipping  through  every  crack  or  cranny 
will  be  found  a  white  web^like  structure  easily  mistakable  for  mould 
itsdf,  and  by  the  uninitiated  thought  to  be  so.  This  tracery  of  delicate 
fil»re  is  composed  of  strings  of  single  cdls  strung  together  by  thdr  ends, 
and  is  the  vine  or  mycelium  upon  which  some  Kind  of  a  toadstool  will 
group.  While  other  plants  give  outward  marks  of  what  their  fruit 
will  be,  the  mycelium  tdls  nothing:  the  dlence  of  a  sound-asleep 
oyster  is  a  pandemonium  to  it  It  will  not  even  hint  to  the  mycologist 
what  sort  of  toadstool  it  will  bear.  Whether  this  mycelium  penetrates 
the  bark  of  trees  and  wanders  amcmg  the  sap-cdis,  whether  among  leaf 
or  earth,  in  rotten  log  or  living  tissues,  it  will  some  day  under  fiivoring 
'  influences  gather  a  lot  of  cells  into  a  minute  knob,  each  one  of  which  will 
go  to  cell-making  witii  more  system  and  industry  than  any  honey-bee, 
pushing,  crowding,  running  thdr  filaments  by  end-growth  intricately 
among  one  another,  until  the  growing  knob  readies  a  surface  and  comes 
within  the  readi  of  light  and  air.  Then  a  heavy  dew  or  tempered 
rain  softens  the  comjHi^ttsed  earth  surroundii^  it— <^l-making  goes  on 
as  rapidly  as  water  satisfies  their  thirst — the  knob  breaks  through — its 
outer  integument  of  cell-shreds  gives  way — the  head  of  the  growth 
pope  out--we  cells  increase  in  size  and  number — growth  goes  on  until 
the  full-grown  toadstool  stands  completed,  a  marvel  from  Nature's 
worksluH).  Its  misdon  is  a  simple  one, — to  obey  the  first  law  of  nature 
and  produce  afler  its  kind.  From  its  gills  or  tubes,  or  of  whatever  shape 
Vol.  XLIL— 9 
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its  spore-bearing  snrfaoe  may  be.  it  prodnoes  and  casts  off  millions  of 
single  cells,  in  no  wise  visibly  differing  from  those  cells  producing  them. 
These  cells  or  spores  correspond  to  the  seeds  of  plants,  and,  like  them, 
are  intended  to  produce  future  plants  of  the  toadstool  kind.  So  numer- 
ous are  they  that  they  will  print  the  exact  spore-bearing  surface  of  most 
gill-bearing  kinds  upon  paper  or  other  like  substance  upon  which  that 
surface  is  laid,  in  a  few  hours,  and  yet  so  minute  is  the  spore  that  it 
requires  the  aid  of  a  microscope  of  considerable  power  to  render  it 
visible. 

Plain  as  the  &ct  of  their  spore  marriage  is,  its  secrets  are  so  well  kept 
that  even  gossiping  microscopes  are  not  allowed  to  visit  the  ceremony. 
When  in  a  very  few  instances  they  have  been  caught,  they  have  said 
plainly  to  man,  "  Know  yourselves,  and  you  will  probably  know  us.'^ 

Simple  as  is  their  construction,  being  nothing  more  in  every  stage 
of  their  grov^  than  a  ramifyine  mass  of  simple  ovate  cells  strung 
together  at  their  ends,  and  of  whi(£  the  seeds  or  spores  are  but  detached 
single  ones,  they  are  so  truly  cryptogamic  as  to  leave  us  in  almost 
total  ienorance  of  their  method  of  reproduction. 

After  toadstools  show  themselves  outside  their  fructified  wrappers, 
they  are  recognized  by  the  mycologist,  classified,  and  named,  yielding 
most  of  their  secrets  to  his  curiosity. 

Those  having  gills  or  plaits  under  their  caps  are  called  Agarics ; 
those  having  thousands  of  mouths  on  a  sponge-like  surface,  Polyporei, 
or  Boleti;  those  having  spikes  or  mane-like  protuberances  upon  the 
under  side  of  their  caps,  Hydnei ;  the  clubbed,  or  coral-shaped,  Cla- 
varei ;  and  the  round  puff-ball,  with  the  spore-bearing  surface  tied  up 
inside  of  a  cover,  Lycoperdons. 

The  surfaces  descriwd  are  for  the  purpose  of  spore-bearing. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  all  Clavarei  not  bitter  when  raw  are 
edible;  none  of  them  are  known  to  be  noxious.  Many  of  them  are 
leathery  by  nature,  and  should  be  cooked  over  a  slow  fire  until  soft,  or 
they  are  not  fit  to  eat. 

AU  of  the  Hydnei  are  good  when  young  and  in  healthy  condition. 

The  tribe  of  Polyporei  is  divided  into  two  classes.  Polyporei  proper 
are  those  coriaceous  growths  found  on  trees  or  wood,  with  thousands 
of  mouths  on  their  under  surface  to  tubes  which  are  not  separable 
from  their  caps  or  from  themselves.  Some  of  the  softer  varieties  are 
edible  when  not  bitter,  especially  those  found  upon  the  birch-tree,  and 
the  huge  masses  of  oyster-like  folds  known  as  the  wood-hen.  The 
Boleti  have  the  same  tubes  and  mouths,  which  are  separable  from  their 
tops  and  themselves,  but  when  hot,  bitter,  acrid,  water-soaked,  or  slimy, 
should  not  be  eaten.  Many  of  the  Boleti  change  color  to  red  or  blue 
when  cut  or  bruised :  this  is  not  a  sign  of  danger  when  the  flesh  is  sweet 
and  mild  to  the  taste.  The  Boleti  are  a  very  numerous  &mily,  living 
in  wooded  haunts  or  pasture-margins,  and  most  of  them  are  more  deli- 
cate in  flesh  and  higher  in  flavor  than  the  common  mushroom.  Among 
the  ancient  Romans  they  were  high  in  favor  as  the  Suillus  spoken  of  by 
Pliny,  and  to  this  day  the  Italian  peasantry  make  them  an  important 
article  of  food,  either  when  fresh,  or  when  cut  in  slices  and  dned  for 
winter  use. 
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Hie  modi-kidced  and  thorongfaly-deBpiaecl  puff-balls  are  propa4  j 
so  treated  when  tbej  reach  the  dust-giving  age,  beoaose  thej  are  then 
too  <dd  to  eat ;  bat  when  young  thdr  white  flesh  is  very  tempting,  and, 
when  not  cJmnging  color  to  any  shade  of  yellow  upon  being  cat  or 
broken,  will  be  pronounced  by  the  most  fiistidious  equal  to  any  taUe- 
delicacy.    All  white-fleshed  puff-balls  are  edible. 

The  powor  of  cell-building  is  well  exemplified  by  them.  It  is  re- 
ceded of  a  puff-ball  that  it  luw  raised  a  stone  weighing  ninety  pounds 
one  and  a  half  inches ;  and  the  pavement  of  a  whole  Spanish  oty  has 
been  disturbed  by  th^  silent  lifters,  unauthoriced  by  its  highway  de- 
partment They  push  through  dry  sur&ces  that  the  pick  refuses  to 
enter,  and  have  a  way  of  growing  under  difficulties  that  commands  re- 
SfGdL  To  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  their  cheese-like 
interiors,  they  will  commend  themselves,  even  raw. 

By  &r  the  most  numerous  tribe  is  that  called  Agaricini, — a  gill- 
bearing  tribe.  To  it  belongs  the  common  mushrocHn  of  commerce, — the 
Agaricus  campestris,  Agancus  arvensis,  Horse  mushroom,  Champienon, 
— never  was  anything  in  nature  so  titled.  Everybody  thinks  that  ne  or 
she  knows  it,  and  yet  few  do.  It  varies  so  in  snape,  color,  size,  and  at 
different  stages  of  its  growth,  that  even  the  expert  is  muezled  in  deciding 
to  which  of  its  many  named  varieties  it  belongs.  In  a  firm  belief  of 
knowledge  of  it  by  the  amateur  lies  the  great  danger  of  toadstool-eating ; 
for  a  small  fiunily  of  this  tribe,  numbering  about  thirty  members,  and 
called  Amanitse,  contains  at  least  twenty  members  possessing  properties 
so  insinuating  and  deadly  that,  until  within  the  few  last  months,  those 
who  ate  of  them  were  doomed  to  certain  death,  because  the  antidote  to 
this  subtle  poison  was  not  coiainly  known.  In  their  button-shaped 
youth  they  so  doeely  resemble  the  common  field-mushroom  that  they 
ue  ga^ered  with  them,  and  get  in  their  deadly  work  on  the  sanguine. 
Owing  to  their  perfect  structure,  they  stand  at  the  head  of  toadstools. 

Of  this  fiunily  several  members  are  harmless  and  delicious ;  but  it 
is  best  for  the  collector  to  imagine  the  word  ^^poison'^  inscribed  in  big 
letters  upon  any  toadstool  found  having  a  bulbous  stem  with  a  sheath 
about  it,  a  ring,  rind,  or  apron-like  surrounding  near  the  top  of  the 
stem,  white  gms,  and,  upon  the  cap  of  the  toadstool,  warts,  scales, 
scruff,  or  floccose  remains. 

Many  varieties  of  toadstools  interfere  with  the  digestion,  stirring 
up  cramps  and  intestinal  troubles,  but,  as  said  before,  none  but  the 
Amanitie  have  been  known  to  cause  death. 

The  Amamtm  always  have  a  voha  or  Aeath  around  the  dem  aiorin 
the  murface  of  (he  ground;  when  this,  or  remnania  of  U^  are  found  upon 
any  ioaddool^  throw  U  CNoay,  unless  the  finder  is  sure  of  diacriminaiing 
behpeen  the  edible  and  nan-edibU  AmanUse. 

The  object  of  this  artide  is  to  encourage  the  readers  to  notice  and 
be  fiiendlv  to  toadstools,  and  to  enter  into  a  study  of  them  which 
cannot  fiul  to  give  intellectual  and  stomadiic  delights ;  but  it  would  be 
mminal  to  prompt  a  study  which  might  lead  to  danger  without 
stitngly  impressing  the  characteristics  of  one  of  the  most  deadly  of 
poisonous  plants,-^e  Amanita. 

In  August  of  1885,  two  of  a  fiunily  of  five,  residing  in  Shenandoah, 
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Pennsylvania,  died  from  eating  toadstools.  All  were  terribly  poisoned, 
but  the  skill  of  the  attending  physician  saved  three  of  the  sufferers  by 
hypodermically  administering  atropia,  from  one-eightieth  to  one-sixtieth 
of  a  grain  at  a  dose,  until,  in  those  whose  lives  were  saved,  the  amount 
reached  one  thirty-sixth  of  a  grain.  The  writer  was  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  obtain  samples  of  the  toadstools  eaten,  and  in  being  able  to 
identiiy  among  them  the  Amanita  vemus— -one  of  the  deadliest  of  its 
&mily — ^and  thus  knowing  the  poisonous  Amanita  to  have  been  for  the 
first  time  fiice  to  &ce  in  the  human  system  with  its  antidote,  atropine, — 
a  product  of  the  nightshade,  deadly  as  the  Amanita  itself. 

None  other  of  the  gill-bearing  family — Agarics — ^are  known  to  be 
poisonous.  Several  of  its  members  have  effects  upon  the  human  econ- 
omy whict  make  them  improper  as  food,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Amanitse,  a  n^e  can  be  established :  all  Agarics  mild  to  the  taste 
when  raw,  if  they  commend  themselves  in  other  ways,  are  edible. 

Common  sense  must  guide  the  consumer, — the  same  sense  that  is 
used  in  the  selection  of  other  food, — ^and  that  sense,  properly  exercised, 
will  furnish  to  the  possessors  of  it  many  dishes  delicate  and  delicious. 
So  numerous  are  toadstools,  so  well  does  a  study  of  them  define  their 
habits  and  habitats,  that  the  writer  never  fails,  upon  any  day  from  April 
to  December,  to  find  ample  supply  of  healthy,  nutritious,  delicate  toad- 
stools for  himself  and  fiimily. 

The  old  saying  of  many — that "  only  one  kind  is  fit  to  eat" — is  easily 
expunged  from  proverb  sanctity.  Every  bite  of  good,  ripe  cheese  in- 
cludes thousands  of  toadstools ;  every  piece  of  bread,  every  drop  of 
vinegar,  every  apple,  tomato,  pear,  or  peach,  every  drink  of  water, 
every  breath  inhaled,  includes  with  it  the  despised  toadstools  or  their 
spores  in  some  of  their  many  shapes. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  leave  the  reader  to  grope  in  search  of  the 
literature  of  this  interesting  subject. 

The  best  publication  for  the  banner  in  the  study  of  toadstools  is 
the  portfolio  "  Mushrooms  of  America,''  by  Julius  A.  Palmer,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1885.  The 
numerous  colored  plates  it  contains  of  the  edible  and  suspicious  kinds 
are  a  quick  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  a  few  prominent  varieties.  For 
further  investigation  and  classification,  "  Cook's  Hand-Book  of  British 
Fungi,"  two  volumes,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  now  out  of  print, 
but  shortly  to  appear  in  a  new  edition,  is  the  best  and  most  complete 
hand-book  in  the  English  language.  "  Fungi,  their  Nature,  Uses,  etc.," 
in  the  International  Series,  contains  much  interesting  information.  The 
works  of  Cordier  and  Sicard,  written  in  the  French  language,  and 
containing  many  fine  colored  plates,  are  indispensable  to  uie  student 
who  desires  extensive  and  technical  information  upon  edible  and  non- 
edible  itingi.  During  the  present  season  the  writer  hopes  to  complete 
for  publication  a  hand-lxx^  upon  American  fungi,  plainly  describing 
such  varieties  as  his  own  experience  and  that  of  others  have  proved  to 
be  either  edible  or  injurious. 

CharkM  Molhaine^ 
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SINGULAR. 

MOST  gentle  reader  I  did  it  ever  oocar  to  70a  to  be  of  Charles 
Lamb's  mind,  so  that  one  may  look  back  on  himself,  after  a 
certain  lapse  of  time,  with  an  affectionate  longing  and  homage  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  ^otism? — to  agree  with  his  friend  Words- 
worth, moreover,  that  the  diild  is  father  to  the  man,  and  to  deduce 
that  the  sentiment  is  but  proper  filial  deference?    Having  experienced 
this  blameless  and  unabashed  ^thusiasm  of  retrospect,  I  feel  bouud 
to  justify  it  in  my  own  case ;  for  the  gods  saw  me  going,  of  late,  over 
the  lands  of  my  forsaken  school  at  Grosvenor,  with  a  preposterous  ten- 
derness, not  for  the  "  good  gray  heads"  nor  the  ennobling  associations 
thereof,  but  for  the  once  Myself,  the  twelve-years-old  vagabond,  who, 
ere  its  first  stormy  term  was  out,  had  slid  down  every  spout  and  climbed 
every  tree  in  that  Arcadian  enclosure.     The  magnincent  oak,  northeast 
from  the  chapel,  even,  was  no  longer  the  venerable  sovereien  of  our 
woods,  a  splendid  dome-like  harborage  of  hale  and  glossy  leaves ;  it 
had  become  merely  the  green  tent  under  which  I  ooiifi<led  to  W.,  of  a 
September  morn,  that  my  mind  was  not  auite  settled  on  the  point  of 
my  fiiture  avocation ;  that  while  the  flesh  aesired  the  guardianship  of  a 
firuit-stand,  where  should  be  heaped  apples  of  all  races,  limes,  tamarinds, 

Manna,  and  dates  in  argosies  transferred 
From  Fes, 

to  be  dispensed  to  the  hungry  public  at  touchingly  low  rates,  yet  some- 
thing aspiring  and  harassingly  urgent  in  my  conscience  laid  it  upon  me 
to  be  a  fireman  or  a  oar-driver  as  soon  as  J  should  grow  up ! 

Next,  turning  from  the  oak,  I  caught  myself  beaming  approvingly 
on  a  wide,  neatly-gravelled  circular  path ;  for  none  other  reason,  on 
uialysis,  but  ths^  in  the  prehistoric  era,  it  had  been  called  the  race- 
course, and  that  there — sound  the  loud  timbrel  I — I  had  actually  beaten 
G.  F.,  our  crack  runner,  with  three  incidental  bars  to  clear,  by  a  full  sec- 
ond and  a  half.  I  paid  tribute  to  a  group  of  lordly  elms,  where  the  oriole's 
old,  old  nest — ^how  well  I  remembBr  the  spring  she  built  it ! — hung  in 
yet  distinguishable  fragments  from  the  sheltered  bough  :  solely  because 
of  the  d^  in  the  hall  up-stairs  which  was  level  with  their  tops,  and 
the  young  tnumt  eyes  that  strayed  from  tasks  a  hundred  times  an  hour 
to  their  cool  undulating  beauty.  I  caressed  the  creaking  barnyard-gate, 
for  the  sake  of  the  idler  who  had  swung  there,  who  there  flew  to  fisti^& 
with  handsome  professorial  C.  on  a  question  of  beetles,  and  who,  be- 
side the  neighboring  mossy  wall,  had  buried  D.'s  stilts  when  D.  had 
seemed  illiberal  on  me  score  of  lending  them  to  deserving  parties.  The 
carriage-house  took  on  a  sort  of  glory  to  me,  as  I  remembered  my  frao- 
tored  arm,  the  reward  of  glorious  gymnastics  on  its  roof;  as  did  the 
stately  bronze  Euterpe  &cii^  the  fi^nt  porch,  when  I  recalled  the  um- 
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brella  and  old  straw  hat  supplied  her  for  the  edificatioii  of  visitors; 
andy  yea !  on  the  battered  shed  in  the  shadow  of  the  pines  I  looked 
with  superstitious  fondness^  since  there  had  hung  the  woolly  residue  of 
the  chivalrous  ram  Jehosaphat,  who  had  horned  me  more  than  once^ 
and  who,  condemned  to  die  for  a  last  bravado,  had  taken  from  my  hand, 
with  a  conciliatory  tear  in  his  eye,  the  final  apple  of  his  final  hour  on 
earth,  while  the  great  knives  were  already  on  the  grindstone,  and  the 
pebbles  gathering  in  fiit  B.  W/s  pockets,  to  shy,  in  posthumous  ven- 
geance, at  his  bleaching  hide. 

Here  was  the  great  corn-bin,  where  in  my  exploring  youth  I  had 
been  lost  for  a  half-day ;  here  Uie  disused  chimney  whence  I  scouted 
and  spied,  time  out  of  mind,  for  a  trembling  knot  of  fugitives ;  here 
the  fragrant  quince-orchard,  at  whose  gnarled  knees  I  had  conned  data 
for  examinations  and  indited  letters,  few  but  warm,  to  my  best  R.  at 
home;  here  the  slope,  thick  with  daisies,  where  I  lay,  heels  in  air, 
telling  sanguinary  pirate-tales  to  virtuous  little  Bub  C.  (jam  dnia  est), 
and  spoiling  him  for  his  books  for  weeks  after.  Always  the  vision  of 
what  was  I  pursuing  me,  forerunning  me,  throwing  that  ridiculous 
pathetic  halo  over  the  old  scenes  I  Here  was  the  long  grove  where  I 
was  an  Indian  hunter,  realistic  to  the  point  of  red  paint  and  much- 
diminished  clothing ;  the  ring  of  cedars  which  was  my  gypsy-camp, 
and,  by  ever-recurring  changes,  the  deck  of  a  man-o'-war ;  the  luthern- 
window  under  which  I  stood  with  hopeful  serenaders,  when  they  culled 
from  the  responsive  shower  maple-sugar,  and  I,  alas !  only  kindred- 
colored  soap ;  the  tall  wistaria  to  whose  roots  I  confided  the  bones  of 
my  first  rhymes,  with  a  horrible  fear  out  of  the  mythology  lest  it 
should  tell  on  me,  like  King  Midas's  barber's  reeds ;  the  great  field  by 
the  beech-nuts,  arena  of  Prisoners'  Base,  French  and  Indians,  Bar-Up, 
and  Foot-Ball,  and  of  that  battle  whence  I  carried  to  the  house,  with 
my  chum  of  the  hour,  a  poor,  disabled  cavalryman  whose  fifth  valuable 
horse  had  been  shot  under  him  that  keen  midwinter  afternoon. 

Ah,  it  dawned  upon  me  that  I  loved,  beyond  denial,  that  dear,  queer 
play-fellow,  that  vanished  tatterdemalion  progenitor ;  pilgrimaging  from 
place  to  place  entirely  for  its  sake,  and  lingering  over  the  very  grass 
that  had  been  pressed  by  its  quick,  secure  footsteps.  I  remembered  its 
humorous  quandaries  of  allegiance  while  it  studied  with  one  set  and 
enjoyed  itself  with  another,  its  body  being  hopelessly  primitive  and 
bflurbaric  to  its  rather  progressive  mind;  how  it  abhorred  ftiss  and 
feathers ;  how  it  speculated  early  on  what  the  world  called  success,  and 
swore  for  Hector  against  the  Grecian  victor,  and  for  Hannibal  against 
the  Roman ;  how  it  bore  any  pain  with  pleased  carelessness,  took  pro- 
digious pride  in  its  own  bumps  and  scars,  and  yet  had  the  surgical 
instinct,  and  carried  salves  and  plasters  for  the  alleviation  of  its  young 
companions'  wounds ;  how  it  paced  often  the  garden-path  to  the  gate, 
poor  little  heart,  cooling  off  its  anger,  dreaming  of  its  first  flame,  the 
Louisianian  maid  aeed  eighteen,  in  whom  was  ^^  all  that's  best  of  dark 
and  bright,"  or  trymg  to  square  its  hurt  notions  of  justice  with  the 
shortcomings  it  susp^^  in  the  educational  system.  What  frank 
affections  itnad  I  what  fine  scorns  I  what  reserve  and  privacy,  despite  its 
genial  temperament  I    Altogc^er  a  natural,  unsophisticated  imp. 
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Thus,  mindfbl  of  it,  and  oddlj  obliviooe  of  better  thingSy  I  croened 
tbe  great  ridge  where  the  onderlNniah  has  towered  into  a  wood,  past  the 
ste^,  polished  roek  down  which  that  haunting  ancestral  javenilitj 
was  wont  to  slide  with  shouts  of  glee,  past  the  beautiful  babbling 
brook  whore  a  certain  fiut  to]r-sclKK>ner  was  sailed,  and  a  certain 
snabniosedy  bandy-legged,  long-cherished  only  rubber  doll  sternly 
baried,  still  m  pwrig  naL^  the  stone  affixed  to  its  luckless  neck ;  past  the 
brook,  with  its  musk-rat  castles  under  the  banks,  and  its  verdant 
oomers  where  violets  were  plucked  one  first  of  December ;  past  the 
healed-over  site  of  the  little  pond,  navigated  of  yore  by  the  fleet  of 
tadpoles,  each  a  black  speck  in  bis  white  gondola ;  past  the  silver- 
birches  where  Grosvenor  kittens  and  raarrows  were  laid  with  the 
**  pomp  and  circumstance''  of  a  mock-military  funeral,  to  the  slendar 
bridge,  renewed  after  many  a  spring  flood,  over  ihe  golden-sanded 
stream.  And  there  sat  I,  musing,  where  the^younff  spectre,  of  course, 
with  its  absurd  freckles,  bad  swung  its  long  pony  legs,  and  fished  for 
minnows,  before  me. 

Dear  N.,  for  one,  dead  in  the  fiur  South,  would  never  run,  with 
black  hair  tossing  in  the  wind,  across  that  stony  New  England  arch 
aeain.  K,  gentle,  steadpr  E.,  was  fathom-deep  in  responsibuities ;  and 
v.,  that  learned  elder,  m  the  thick  of  a  valiant  fight  I  thought  of 
blcmd  B.,  who  walked  with  a  rollicking  French  song  ever  at  tne  lip, 
over  whom  a  bitter  tragedy  had  fidlen ;  of  sturdy-hearted  L.  R.,  an 
anchored  soul ;  of  J.,  the  interrogative,  worlds  away ;  of  S.,  whom  the 
years  had  changed  out  of  all  comradeship ;  of  little  H.,  youngest  and 
winsomest,  who  had  unaccountably — grown  up  I  They  had  aU  grown 
up,  somehow,  and  gone  into  trades,  fortunes,  experiences,  marriages ;  into 
development,  fidlure,  triumph,  felicity,  exile,  or  the  grave.  I  felt  that 
I  was  jilted  by  Fate,  and  left  behind.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
the  gloomiest  or  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world  to  me,  as  I  sat 
there,  listening  to  the  musical  lapses  of  the  clear  watei\  that  if  the 
Ego-difld,  wiui  its  cart,  or  its  beloved  sword  and  eun,  haa  but  dianced 
thither  out  of  ghost-land,  we  should  have  met  wiuiout  forced  relaticHi- 
ship,  without  question,  without  wonder,  not  quite  estranged  after  these 
many  moiling  years,  with  no  dearer,  mutual  wish  than  to  study  ever  so 
littl^  and  play  together  forever  over  the  happy  acres  of  Grosvenor  I 

Lomm  Imogen  OmMiy. 
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LIKE  whaty  this  full,  this  Persia-odored  rose? 
Like  beauty's  bosom  when  with  passion  stirred ; 
These  billowy  leaves,  soft  tumult  that  it  shows 

When  love  breathes  from  it^  but  no  sound  is  heard ! 

CharUftte  FUhe  Baim. 
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WITH  READERS  AND  OORRESPONDENTa 


"Who  wrote  a  hymn  *b^nning  'A  safe  stronghold  our  God  is  still' f 
AimA  H.  S. 

No  less  a  man  than  Martin  Lnther,  the  hymn  being  familiarly  known  as 
"Lnther's  Hymn."  It  is  a  paraphrase  of  Psalm  xlvi.  It  is  now  generally 
held  to  have  been  written  in  1529  and  first  printed  in  a  hymn-book  published 
at  Wittenberg  in  that  year.  No  copy  of  this  book  is  now  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence, but  it  was  reprinted  entire  in  a  German  newspaper  in  1788.  There  is  a 
picturesque  legend  which  has  been  widely  accepted,  but  which  has  no  historical 
foundation,  that  the  hymn  originated  during  Luther's  stay  in  Oppenheim  while 
journeying  to  Worms  to  appear  before  the  Diet  in  1521.  On  that  famous  journey 
he  was  warned  not  to  enter  Worms,  and  replied  in  his  letter  to  Spalatin,  "  And 
if  there  were  as  many  devils  in  Worms  as  tiles  on  the  roofe  I  would  go  in."  The 
picture  of  a  city  full  of  devils  has  become  a  world  full  of  devils  in  the  poem,  a 
coincidence  that  led  admirers  of  Luther  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
written  the  hymn  in  1621.  Luther  composed  a  melody  for  the  words,  but  the 
melody  was  subsequently  harmonized  by  his  friend  Johann  Walter.  The  best 
English  translation  of  the  hymn  is  by  Carlyle,  first  published  in  Fraset'i  Mctga- 
zine  in  1831,  i^hich  reproduces  much  of  the  rugged  energy  of  the  original.  In 
his  prefatory  remarks  Carlyle  says,  *'  The  following  jars  upon  our  ears,  yet  is 
there  something  in  it  like  the  sound  of  Alpine  avalanches,  or  the  first  murmur 
of  earthquakes,  in  the  very  vastness  of  which  dissonance  a  higher  unison  is 
revealed  to  us."  ''Luther's  hymns  are  even  more  remarkable  than  his  prose 
work,"  says  Heine.  "  Oftentimes  they  resemble  a  flower  blooming  on  a  rock ; 
oftentimes  they  are  like  a  moonbeam  shimmering  across  a  tossing  sea.  In  this 
respect  also  he  merits  the  name  of  the  Swan  of  Eisleben.  He  was,  however, 
anything  but  a  mild  swan  in  many  of  his  songs,  in  which  he  rouses  the  courage 
of  his  followers  and  inspires  himself  with  fiercest  ardor  for  the  contest  A  true 
war-song  was  that  defiant  lay  with  which  he  and  his  companions  entered  Worms. 
The  old  cathedral  trembled  at  such  unwonted  strains,  and  the  ravens  were  terri- 
fied in  their  obscure  nests  up  in  the  church  towers.  This  song — the  Marseillaise 
Hymn  of  the  Reformation — ^preserves  even  yet  its  power  of  inspiring  men,  and 
perhaps  we  may  ere  long  have  need  in  similar  combats  of  the  old  mail-clad 
words." 

Editor  "Monthly  Gossip," — ^In  your  magazine  for  May  you  open  the 
question  of  the  death  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  in  the  Red  Sea. 

In  "  Moslems  and  Mummies,"  vrritten  some  ten  years  ago  by  0.  D.  Warner, 
it  was  stated  that  the  celebrated  Egyptologist  Mariette  Bey  had  discovered  the 
tomb  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  on  which  were  described  the  loss  of  his 
army  in  the  Red  Sea,  his  subsequent  career  of  battles  and  conquest,  and  death. 

The  historical  Biblical  record  does  not  state  his  death.  In  the  Ptolms  (poet- 
ical) we  do  not  expect  as  strictly  correct  a  statement 

H.  A.8. 
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A.  G.  IL,  who  has  read  a  great  deal  abont  the  ''  Arcadia/'  but  has  been 
deterred  hj  its  bulk  and  generally  nninyiting  look  from  reading  it,  asks  the 
Goflsip  to  give  him  some  general  idea  of  the  story. 

The  "Arcadia,"  then,  was  a  pastoral  romance  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  begun 
in  1580  at  the  request  of  his  sister,  the  Coontess  of  Pembroke,  left  unfinished  at 
his  death,  published,  contrary  to  his  expressed  desires,  in  1590,  under  the  title 
of  ""The  CkNintees  of  Peml^ke's  Arcadia."  By  1764  it  had  passed  through 
sixteen  editions.  Though  it  owed  something  to  Sannazaro's  "  Arcadia"  as  well 
as  to  Montemayor's  ^  Diana"  and  to  the  Greek  romantic  novelists,  it  probably 
gave  a  greater  impulse  to  the  romantic  style  of  fiction  than  any  wcnrk  that  has 
appeared  before  or  since.  Ck)wley  and  Waller  praised  it,  Charles  L  read  it 
during  his  imprisonment,  and  MUton  accuses  the  king  of  having  repeated  at  his 
execution  a  prayer  borrowed  from  that  "vain  amatorious  poem."  Shirley's  drama 
of  "  Arcadia"  (1640, 4to)  is  founded  on  the  romance,  and  so  also  is  Day's  "  Isle  of 
Gulls"  (1606).  Its  many  separate  episodes  have  also  been  freely  utilized.  Thus, 
the  story  of  Rangus  is  the  origin  of  Shirley's  "  Andromana"  and  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  "  Cupid's  Revenge ;"  the  episode  of  Argalus  and  Parthenia  was 
turned  into  a  poem  by  Francis  Quarles  (1621)  and  dramatized  by  Henry  Glap- 
thome  (1689) ;  while  the  scene  in  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  where  Val- 
entine leagues  himself  with  the  outlaws,  and  the  underplot  in  "King  Lear" 
concerning  Gloster  and  his  two  sons,  have  evident  parallels  in  the  romance.  The 
situation  also  of  Zelmane  in  female  attire  anticipates  many  Elizabethan  dramas 
which  turned  upon  confusions  of  sex.  The  main  plot^  though  complicated  with 
episodes,  digressions,  and  poems,  is  comparatively  slender,  and  turns  upon  the 
efforts  of  Basilius,  Prince  of  Arcadia,  to  evade  the  following  oracle : 

Tby  elder  oare  sludl  from  thy  ourefal  faoe 
By  princely  mean  be  itolen  and  yet  not  lost ; 
Tby  younger  shall  with  nature's  bliss  embraoe 
An  nnooath  lore  whioh  nature  hateth  most. 
Both  they  themselTes  unto  suoh  two  shall  wed 
Who  at  thy  bier  as  at  a  bar  shaO  plead 
Why  thee  (a  living  man)  they  had  made  dead. 
In  thine  own  seat  a  foreign  state  shall  sit, 
And  ere  that  all  these  blows  thy  head  do  hit. 
Thou  with  thy  wife  adultery  shalt  oommit. 

The  precautions  of  Basilius  consisted  in  retiring  from  his  court  into  a  forest^ 
where  he  built  two  lodges,  in  one  of  which  he  lived  with  his  queen  Qyneceia 
and  his  younger  daughter  Philodea,  while  in  the  other  his  elder  daughter  Pamela 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  clown,  Dametas.  No  men  are  allowed  to  approach 
these  lodges  save  a  priest  and  some  shepherds  skilled  in  music.  But  it  happens 
that  two  princes,  Musidoms  and  Pyrocles,  are  shipwrecked  on  the  Laconian 
coast  and  after  a  short  separation  meet  again  in  Arcadia.  They  determine  to  win 
the  princesses.  Musidoms  disguises  himself  as  a  shepherd,  and  by  feigning  lore 
to  Dametas's  ugly  daughter,  Mopsa,  is  enabled  to  reach  Pamela.  Pyrocles  dons 
Amazon's  attire,  and,  under  the  name  of  Zelmane,  is  admitted  by  Baulius  to  his 
lodge.  Musidoms  persuades  Pamela  to  fly  with  him.  Meanwhile,  Pyrocles  has 
inspired  love  in  both  Basilius  and  Qyneceia, — Basilius  deeming  him  a  woman, 
Qyneceia  recognizing  a  man  through  his  disguise.  He  makes  an  appointment 
with  each  to  meet  them  in  a  certain  cave  at  midnight,  foreseeing  that  they  will 
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not  reoognke  each  other  in  the  darknew.  ThoB  the  last  and  most  mysterious 
line  of  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  Pyrocles,  in  his  tnie  character,  visitB  the  chamber 
of  Philoclea  and  urges  her  to  fly  with  him.  But  after  much  argument  both  Mnt 
and  &11  asleep.  Next  morning  the  utmost  confusion  reigns  in  Arcadia,  Pyrocles 
is  discovered  in  Philoclea's  chamber,  the  fugitive  Musidoms  and  Pamela  are 
brought  back  as  captives  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  Basilius  is  found  in  a  death- 
like slumber  as  the  result  of  a  love-potion  given  him  by  Gyneceia,  who,  of  course, 
mistook  him  for  Pyrocles.  Euarchus,  King  of  Macedon,  is  appointed  to  preside 
at  the  trials  of  Gyneceia  and  the  princes.  As  he  is  about  to  pronounce  sentence, 
Basilius  awakes,  everything  is  explained  and  forgiven,  the  oracle  is  shown  to 
have  been  fulfilled  without  serious  injury  to  any  one,  and  the  lovers  are  united. 

''  What  is  the  legend  of  Asmund  and  Aswit?''  J.  M.  G. 

Asmund  and  Aswit  were  two  heroes  of  Scandinavian  folk-lore.  They  swore 
eternal  friendship,  and  when  one  died  the  other  was  to  accompany  him  in  the 
grave.  Aswit  was  slain  in  battle,  and  the  dreadful  compact  was  carried  out  by 
Asmund.  Dead  and  living  were  interred  together  in  a  cavern,  with  their  arms 
and  their  horses,  and  a  large  stone  was  rolled  over  the  opening.  A  century 
passed  away,  and  the  Swedes  under  Eric  invaded  the  country.  Inspired  by  the 
hope  of  plunder,  they  rolled  the  stone  away  from  the  sepulchre.  Great  was  their 
astonishment  to  hear  within  horrid  cries,  the  clash  of  swords,  and  the  clang  of 
armor.  A  few  moments  after,  out  rushed  the  hero  Asmund,  his  sword  drawn, 
his  armor  half  torn  fix>m  his  body,  his  white  face  smeared  with  blood.  In  a  wild 
string  of  verses  he  poured  forth  the  story  of  his  hundred  years'  conflict  within 
the  tomb.  No  sooner,  he  declared,  had  the  sepulchre  been  closed,  than  the  corpse 
of  Aswit  rose  from  the  ground,  inspired  by  some  ravenous  ghoul,  tore  to  pieces 
and  devoured  the  horses  that  had  been  buried  with  him,  and  then  attacked  the 
living  champion.  Asmund  had  defended  himself  manfully,  and  for  a  whole 
century  had  waged  a  preternatural  combat  which  had  only  just  ended  in  his 
triumph  over  Aswit,  or  rather  over  the  demon  who  tenanted  his  body.  Having 
chanted  these  triumphant  verses,  the  mangled  conqueror  fell  down  dead  before 
them. 

Editob  Gossip,— ¥nience  the  origin  of  ''  gall''  as  applied  to  individuals 
who  are  impudent,  or  "  cheeky"  ?  for  instance,  You  have  lots  qf  gaU  to  make 
such  a  statement  or  request? 

Tours  truly, 

0.  L.  PULLEN. 

Possibly  firom  ''  Hamlet :" 

For  though  I  am  pigeon-UTorod  And  Isek  g»lL 

How  critics  difilBr  I  No  fewer  than  five  correspondents  have  humorously  sug- 
gested that '' Ding-Dong,''  in  our  No-Name  number,  was  written  by  the  ''Sweet 
Singer  of  Michigan."  Another  insists  that  it  must  have  been  Edmund  Lear  in  one 
of  his  most  nonsensical  moods.  A  well-known  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  it  the 
best  piece  of  poetzy  he  has  seen  for  many  years,  and  some  of  the  newspapers  have 
praised  it  highly,  while  others  have  damned  it  unsparingly.  The  poem  is  in  truth 
by  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  unique  of  American  writers,  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
and  bears  unmistakable  marks  of  his  style. 
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The  ftdl  IM  of  mnlhon  in  our  No-Name  nnrnlMr  k  m  fcUowi: 


Tine  OkL  Adam  . 

From  Bacon  to  BeethoYen 

I>Ulg-DODg 

Mr.  Sonnenschein's  Inheritance 
The  Home  of  Hate  . 
Among  mj  Weeda 
A  Little  Boj'i  Talk  . 
The  Portrait  and  the  Qhost 
Kebnchadnezaar'i  Wife    . 
Old  Delaware   . 


H.  H.  Bojeten. 

Sidney  Lanier. 

Henry  D.  Thoreao. 

Henry  Harland  (Sidney  Loika). 

Helen  Qray  Cone. 

Joaquin  Miller. 

lira,  a  M.  B.  Piatt 

S.  Weir  MitchelL 

Edgar  Fawcett 

Rebecca  Harding  Daria. 


In  what  romance  does  the  philoeopher  Arbaoai  appear?    W.  M.  G. 

In  Bolwer's  **  Lait  Days  of  Pompeii."  He  is  an  Egyptian  magician,  a  melo> 
dramatSo  oompoond  ci  great  wickednem  with  great  moral  and  intellectoal  powen, 
who  liTes  in  barbaric  splendor  and  sensnality. 

Fearless  of  all  restndntB  of  conscience,  holding,  indeed,  that  as  man  had  im- 
posed those  checks  on  the  Tolgar  herd,  so  man  could  by  superior  wisdom  raise 
himself  abore  them,  he  establishes  a  dominion  OTer  the  minds  and  imaginations 
of  others  by  his  knowledge  of  the  secret  mysteries  of  Isis,  whose  priests  are  under 
his  control  and  made  the  instruments  of  his  crimes.  '*  His  fame  and  his  discor* 
eriea,'*  says  Bulwer,  '*  were  known  to  all  the  cultiyators  of  magic ;  they  even  sur- 
TiTcd  himself;  but  it  was  not  by  his  real  and  worldly  name  that  he  was  honored 
by  the  sorcerer  and  the  sage.  He  receired  from  their  homage  a  more  mystic  ap- 
pellation, and  was  long  remembered  in  Magna  Orecia  and  the  Eastern  plains  by 
Uie  name  of  '  Hermes,  the  L(»rd  of  the  Flaming  Belt'  His  subtle  speculations 
and  boasted  attributes  of  wisdom,  recorded  in  yarious  yolumes,  were  among  those 
tokens  of  '  the  curious  arts'  whic^  the  CSuristian  conrerts  most  Joyfhlly  yet  most 
faurfolly  burnt  at  E^hesus,  depriring  posterity  of  the  prooft  of  the  cunning  of 
the  fiend." 

Who  was  the  Maid  of  Ears?    8.  M.  M. 

Tour  question  probably  refers  to  '*  Ayesha,  the  Maid  of  Ears,''  the  heroine 
of  an  Oriental  romance  by  James  Morier  (1834). 

Lord  Osmond,  a  young  Englishman,  trarelling  through  the  remote  town  of 
Kara,  sees  and  falls  in  love  with  Ayesha,  the  rq>uted  daughter  of  a  rich  old  Turk. 
His  audacity  in  attempting  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  maiden  brings  down  upon 
him  the  indignation  of  the  Pacha.  He  b  imprisoned,  and  escapes  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  Ehurdish  freebooter,  who  conducts  him  to  the  castle  of  his 
d^^tain,  Cara  Bey,  a  noted  robber  chiefl  This  gentleman,  learning  the  nature  of 
tiie  offence  that  had  consigned  Osmond  to  the  pacha's  dungeon,  is  himself  fired 
with  the  rq>orted  charms  of  Ayedia,  shuts  the  Englishman  up  in  one  of  his  ouMf* 
€tfet,  makes  a  midnight  finray  upon  Ears,  and  succeeds  in  carrying  off  the  damsel 
Osmond,  meanwhile,  forms  a  friendship  in  his  prison  with  a  young  Russian  be- 
longing to  a  regiment  stationed  on  the  neighboring  frontier;  and  they  contrive 
to  open  a  communication  with  the  Bussian  oommander,  which  ends  in  his  being 
admitted  into  Cara  Bey's  castle.  The  entire  gang  is  sdied,  and  the  captives  are 
an  liberated*  In  conclusion,  Ayesha  turns  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Wortley,  is  convoted  to  Christianily,  and  is  happily  married  to  Lord  Osmond. 
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WhowasVittoriaAoooramboni?    H.  E.  A. 

A  lad]r  famooB  in  Italian  annals  for  her  beauty  and  her  tragic  history,  also 
memorable  in  literature  as  the  heroine  of  Webster's  tragedy  ^*  The  White  Devil" 
and  of  Tieck's  romance  bearing  her  name.  Briefly  told,  the  facts  of  her  life  are 
as  follows.  Being  forced  by  her  father  into  a  marriage  with  Francesco  Peretti,  in 
spite  of  her  preference  for  Paolo  Qiordano  Orsini,  the  Duke  of  Bracciano  (who 
was  currently  believed  to  have  murdered  his  wife  Isabella),  her  husband  was  in 
1581  found  mysteriously  slain.  She  herself  fled  to  the  house  of  the  duke,  and 
not  all  the  opposition  of  Pope  Qregory  XIII.,  who  had  her  confined  for  a  year  in 
Fort  St  Angelo,  could  prevent  her  marriage  to  him.  Soon  after  the  duke  died, 
leaving  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the  widow.  This  so  angered  Ludovico  Orsini, 
a  relative,  that  he  had  Vittoria  put  to  death  in  her  palace  at  Padua,  December  22, 
1686. 


B.  J.  H.  asks  whether  Olavijo,  the  hero  of  Goethe's  drama  of  that  name,  was 
a  real  character. 

Don  Jo66  Clavijo  y  Faxardo  (1780-1806)  was  a  Spanish  journalist  and  gov- 
ernment official  in  Madrid.  In  1764,  under  promise  of  marriage,  be  betrayed  a 
younger  sister  of  Beaumarchais,  living  in  that  town  as  a  milliner.  Beaumarchais 
at  once  left  Paris  for  Madrid,  appeared  at  Clavijo's  house,  and  challenged  him  to 
a  duet.  The  cowardly  seducer  preferred  to  renew  his  promise  and  to  give  Beau- 
marchais a  vrritten  confession  that  he  had  been  guilty,  "  without  pretext  and  with- 
out excuse,  of  breaking  his  solemn  word  of  honor."  But  just  as  Beaumarchais 
thought  that  everything  had  been  arranged,  he  found  that  Clavijo  was  treacher- 
ously seeking  to  throw  him  into  prison.  Clavijo  had  some  influence  at  court^ 
Beaumarchais  was  friendless  and  a  stranger.  Even  the  French  ambassador 
counselled  him  to  fly ;  but  the  resolute  champion  of  justice  remained  at  his  post, 
and  at  last  fought  his  way  into  .the  very  presence  of  the  king.  His  own  eloquence 
did  the  rest,  and  Clavijo  was  forthwith  deprived  of  his  place  in  the  public  service. 
In  1768  Beaumarchais  founded  upon  these  incidents  his  drama  of  "  Eugenie ;"  in 
1772  he  published  the  full  details  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  which  acquired  an  extraor- 
dinary popularity.  In  1774  the  story  was  utilized  in  Gbethe's  drama  of  "  Clavijo," 
in  which  the  real  names  of  some  of  the  parties  were  given,  though  the  incidents 
were  slightly  altered.  In  1786  MarsoUier  produced  a  drama  on  the  same  subject, 
"  Norac  and  Javolci"  (anagrams  of  Caron  and  Clavijo),  which  was  acted  at  Lyons 
in  the  presence  of  Beaumarchais.  And  during  all  this  time,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, the  unheroic  hero  of  these  adventures  was  alive,  and  conscious  of  the 
unpleasant  notoriety  he  had  gained. 

''  What  is  the  Felibrige?"  asks  0.  T.  Jones. 

Felibrige  is  the  name  assumed  by  a  band  of  young  Provenpal  poets,  fiou^ 
maniho,  Mistral,  Aubanel,  and  others,  who  used  to  meet  together,  now  here,  now 
there,  but  oftenest  at  Avignon,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  one  another  hi 
their  work.  At  a  reunion  held  May  21, 1864,  at  Font  Segugno,  the  name  Feli- 
brige was  adopted,  the  members  of  the  league  assuming  the  title  of  Felibre.  It 
is  said  that  on  this  occasion  an  old,  wrinkled  woman  had  appeared,  and,  as  she 
looked  upon  the  band,  exclaimed  thrice, ''  Felibre !  Felibre !  Felibre  I"  and  then 
taalahed.  "  Let  ns  call  ourselves  Felibres,"  cried  Mistral ;  and  so  the  name 
b^gan;  bat  its  meaning  is  yeiy  doabtfbL 


THB  OITE  HUNDRED  PRUEB  QITESTIONB. 

Dkui  GoesiP, — ^As  you  know  ftiU  weU,  much  iuterert  and  corioiity  Hm  bean 
awakened  by  your  prize  questiona.  Many  who  are  debarred  from  being  oom* 
pedtora  by  lack  of  leisure,  insufficient  confidence  in  their  own  knowledge  and 
patience,  and  Tarioua  other  cauaea,  are  yet  eager  ^>ectator8  of  the  coming  fray,  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  answers  to  the  brain-racking  queationa.  I  doubt  not» 
also,  that  many  a  disappointed  and  forlorn  competitor  would  be  comibrted  by 
seeing  just  wherein  he  fiuled.  Could  you  not  publish  the  answers  of  the  sno- 
ceasful  candidate,  as  well  as  his  name  and  pseudonyme? 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  your  many  readers  would  gratefully  appreciate  your 
doing  so,  and  it  would  be  a  means  of  instruction  to  hundreds  of  non-competitm. 

JufBB  Vahcb  Ahboh. 

The  four  or  fiye  best  answers  to  eTery  question  that  admits  of  a  differeDce 
in  the  quality  of  the  answers  will  be  published  in  the  Monthly  Qo«ip  of  Ltp- 
pincoift  Mctgasine  for  August,  September,  and  October.  The  editors  of  American 
Noiet  and  Queries  (Philadelphia)  also  announce  that  they  purpose  to  publish  an- 
swers of  their  own  to  all  the  queries,  as  soon  as  the  competition  is  oyer, — i.e,, 
beginning  with  their  number  for  June  28, 1888. 


BOOK-TALK. 


rpo W ABD6  the  close  of  his  long  life  Richard  Baxter,  the  sternest  of  Calvinists, 
-1-  and  the  author  of  numerous  depressing  works  upon  theology,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows :  '*  I  now  see  more  good  and  more  evil  in  all  men  than  Iferetofore  I  did.  I 
see  that  good  men  are  not  so  good  as  I  once  thought  they  were,  and  I  find  that 
few  are  so  bad  as  either  malicious  enemies  or  censorious  separating  professors  do 
imagine."  "  The  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  find  we  are  like  other  persons," 
says  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  a  recent  essay.  And  Qeorge  Sand,  in  her 
pre&ce  to ''  Andr^"  quotes  approvingly  the  Italian  proverb,  I\Uto  il  mando  h/atto 
come  la  nostra  famigHa,  (''  All  the  world  is  made  like  our  own  fkmily.")  Thestf 
opinions  are  significant  It  is  natural  for  men  to  believe  in  Ormuzd  and  Ahri- 
man,  in  heroes  and  villains,  in  geniuses  and  dunces,  to  paint  black  very  black 
and  white  very  white,  to  have  sharp  division  between  right  and  wrong,  to  give 
intense  worship  to  the  things  they  believe  to  be  worshipful,  and  intense  hatred 
to  those  that  are  hateftil.  It  is  natural  also  for  men  to  range  themselves  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  to  surrender  the  left  to  those  who  differ  from  them 
in  creed,  in  temperament,  in  morals,  in  conventions,  in  hereditary  training,  in 
opinions.  Men  and  races  commence  by  believing  themselves  the  dioeen  people, 
their  gods  the  only  gods,  their  prophets  the  true  prophets,  their  warriors  the 
bravest  and  most  glorious.  Outside  of  the  little  radius  of  land  that  they  occupy 
is  terra  meognkOf  inhabited  only  by  barbarians  and  Philistinea.  Two  oeM- 
tnriea,  a  century  ago,  how  strange  and  narrow  were  the  views  that  Europeaa 
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natioiiB  held  of  their  neighbon !  John  Boll  and  Johnny  Gnq>aiid  despised  and 
maligned  each  other.  It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  the  French  discoyered 
that  a  German  could  have  esprit;  only  a  generation  or  so  back  that  the  English 
learned  they  could  read  an  American  book ;  only  in  our  time  that  Europe  has 
been  surprised  to  discoyer  a  great  Russian  literature. 

As  with  nations,  so  with  indiyiduals.  Most  men — all  yery  young  men,  cer- 
tainly—in their  inner  hearts  belieye  what  the  Duchesse  de  la  Fert^  openly  ayowed 
to  Madame  de  Stael :  ''  It  is  strange,  but  I  find  nobody  except  myself  always  in 
the  right"  It  is  natural  for  us  to  belieye  that  we  haye  been  bom  into  the  truth, 
that  we  haye  inherited  infailibillty,  that  the  feelings  we  imbibed  with  our  mother^ 
milk  represent  eternal  yerities,  that  our  instincts  and  hereditary  tendencies  came 
to  us  by  special  &yor  of  the  Deity.  We  thank  Qod  we  were  not  bom  Jews  or 
Mussulmans,  or  what  not,  when  if  we  had  been  so  bom  we  should  haye  thanked 
God  for  it  with  the  same  feryency.  We  haye  a  natural  contempt  for  foreigners, 
for  men  of  alien  tones  of  thought.  The  man  of  action  looks  down  upon  the  man 
of  thought^  who  returns  the  other's  disdain.  The  poet  despises  the  mathematician, 
and  so  on.  We  naturally  hate  what  we  cannot  understand.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
trae  definition  of  hatred, — misunderstanding.  If  we  really  understood  our  enemy 
we  could  neyer  hate  him, — he  would  cease  to  be  our  enemy.  There  is  nothing  we 
resent  so  much  as  being  misunderstood.  There  is  no  person  so  offensiye  as  the 
man  who  deems  that  he  can  take  our  measure  as  we  stand,  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
the  woman  who  has  the  same  conceit  of  heiself  and  who  is  continually  stroking 
our  fur  the  wrong  way  to  show  how  thoroughly  she  understands  us.  Yet  the 
misjudgments  we  object  to  we  are  continually  yisiting  upon  our  neighbor.  Haw- 
thome  once  purposed  writing  a  tale  to  show  how  we  are  all  wronged  and  wrongers, 
ayenging  one  another.    It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  carry  his  purpose  into  execution. 

All  men  are  better  than  they  appear  on  the  sur&ce.  The  world  has  been 
too  much  with  them.  The  diyine  soul  finds  itself  choked  and  stifled  by  the  acci- 
dents of  temperaujent  and  enyironment;  it  is  disheartened  by  the  multitudinous 
contradictions  in  this  paradoxical  world;  the  brain  is  stupid  and  muddled  and 
fiiils  to  recognize  the  right;  the  flesh  is  weak:  neyertheless  the  diyine  soul 
dwells  latent  below  the  surface,  and  may  flare  out  at  any  moment  in  some  sudden 
and  unlooked-for  manner. 

Baoh  idler  I  meet  in  square  or  in  street 

Hath  within  him  what  aU  that's  without  him  belies,— 
The  miraonloas  infinite  heart  of  man. 

With  its  ooontless  oapabUities  I 

•  •••••• 

And  the  fool  that  last  year,  at  her  Mi^esty's  ball. 

Sickened  me  so  with  his  simper  of  pride, 
Is  the  hero  now  heard  fd,  the  first  on  the  wall, 

With  the  bay<met-woand  in  his  side. 

Great  emergendes  call  forth  the  great  souL  War  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  turns 
yillage  drunkards  and  pettifogging  lafryers  into  generals  and  statesmen.  Loye 
tnmsforms  Oymon  fit>m  a  brute  into  a  man.  Necessity  makes  Shakespeare  a 
dramatist;  accident  reyeals  to  Soott  his  trae  powen.    The  most  commonplace 
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iMD  and  women  luTe  paned  throogfa  the  fool'i  pendleeef  lore,  when  thej  were 
^Tine  beingB  wonhipping  dinnity,  and  in  that  fbol'i  paradiae  thej  for  a  brief 
moment  feond  thdr  true  sdres,  saw  deep  into  the  eool  of  their  contort.  That 
fittii^  dream  waa  in  troth  an  awakening,  the  brief  opening  of  the  ipiritnal 
ejre.  When  the  world  of  fiu^  has  pamed  away,  oar  dreams  may  remain.  The 
man  of  oomm<m  lenae  aeka  ton  realitiee,  the  poet  knowi  that  only  illusions  are 
true. 

Look  you,  the  man  whom  you  hate,— are  there  not  wcnnen  who  wonhip  him, 
diildren  who  look  up  to  him?  Who  sees  the  true  man,^you  who  hate  him,  or 
they  who  loTe  him?  Love  is  a  dirine  delight,  it  reaches  out  oyer  and  around  its 
obfect  into  the  illimitable,  it  is  a  part  of  the  Orer-Boul,  of  the  Infinite,  of  Qod. 
Hatred  ia  painital,  it  strains  and  racks  the  body,  it  blinds  the  vision,  it  makes 
man  conscious  of  his  mortal  limitations.  Love  sees  the  virtues  that  are  of  the 
soul,  hatred  only  the  diseases  of  the  skin.  "  All  men  have  their  Cruilts,  and 
stealing  was  Bill's,"  said  a  weeping  widow  over  the  corpse  of  a  desperado,  shot 
in  attempted  burglary.  And  grotesque,  ludicrous  as  the  expression  may  seem, 
she  waa  right.  She  knew  that  not  in  the  robber,  the  law-breaker,  the  outcast, 
did  the  real  man  shine  forth,  but  in  those  rarer  moods  of  kindliness  and  gen- 
erosity when  he  waa  the  true  friend  and  husband.  Perhaps  when  two  enemies, 
who  haTe  refitted  to  see  any  good  in  each  other  on  this  esjrth,  meet  hereafter  in 
another  world  firee  firom  the  muddy  vesture  of  decay  which  clogs  their  vision 
here,  the  first  thought  of  each  will  be,  '<  Is  this  the  beautifiil  soul  that  I  maligned 
andhatedr 

Moat  of  US  feel  like  good  fellows  wronged.  We  know  that  we  should  have 
done  better  had  not  the  world  arrayed  itself  against  us.  That  is  why  books 
Uke  "The New  Hdlobe,"  "The  Bobbers,"  "Werthw,"  "B&iV  "Obermann," 
"Childe  Harold,"  "  Les  Mis^rables,"— wild  protests  against  the  whole  scheme  of 
society, — have  so  shaken  the  world  and  still  find  young  souls  to  fire  and  perturb ; 
why  all  the  various  romances  of  crime,  firom  "  Jean  Sbogar"  to  "  The  Outcasts  of 
Poker  Flat," — ^laying  bare  the  native  goodness  below  the  criminal  exterior, — 
have  won  perennial  popularity ;  why  the  right  of  the  homely  heroine  to  love 
and  be  lovc^i  as  emphasized  in  "  Jane  Eyre"  electrified  all  England  and  America ; 
why  the  neglected  heroines  of  Ouida  and  the  hoydens  of  Bhoda  Broughton  are 
fiivorites  with  young  women ;  why  Xavier  de  Maistre's  touching  "  Leper  of  Aosta" 
was  followed  by  an  epidemic  of  stories  whose  heroes  were  pariahs  and  outcasts 
through  disease  or  deformity ;  why  the  persecuted  heroine,  the  maligned  hero,  are 
still  fiiTorite  figures  on  the  stage  and  in  the  penny-dreadfiils. 

Wisely  and  tenderly  has  Qeoige  Eliot  written,  '*  It  is  with  men  as  with 
trees :  if  you  lop  off  their  finest  branches,  into  which  they  were  pouring  their 
young  life-juice,  the  wounds  will  be  healed  over  by  some  rough  boss,  some  odd 
exoeacence,  and  what  might  have  been  a  grand  toree  expanding  into  liberal  shade 
is  but  a  whimsical  misshapen  trunk.  Many  an  irritating  fiiult^  many  an  unlovdy 
oddity,  has  come  of  a  hard  sottow,  which  has  crushed  and  maimed  the  nature 
just  when  it  was  expanding  into  plenteous,  beauty;  and  the  trivial,  erring  lifo 
which  we  viait  with  our  harsh  blame  may  be  but  as  the  unsteady  motion  of  a 
msn  whose  best  limb  is  withered."  The  world  judges  only  results,  it  recks  not 
of  hidden  causes.  The  archangel  ruined  becomes  to  the  popular  imagination  a 
devil  with  lunns  and  a  tail. 
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Nor  should  we  be  too  hasty  in  blaming  the  world.  Human  nature  ia  limited : 
if  it  cannot  without  danger  oyerleap  its  limitationa,  then  it  were  wise  to  work  out 
its  salvation  within  them.  It  is  better  to  be  deep  as  a  lake  than  broad  as  a  marsh. 
Hatred  is  wrong,  yet  if  hatred  for  things  without  our  line  of  yisicm  develop  or 
strengthen  love  for  those  that  are  in  sight 

(For  love  and  hate,  and  faith  and  unfaith,  each 
Bind  great  to  leaser  soals  in  sympathy), 

then  hatred  is  temporarily  right, — right  relatively,  though  not  absolutely.  Speak- 
ing in  the  abstract,  tolerance  is  better  than  intolerance ;  but  the  tolerance  of  in- 
difference is  a  less  potent  instrument  for  good  than  the  intolerance  of  enthusiasm. 
Patriotism  is  mean  and  narrow  and  exclusive,  a  bar  to  the  universal  brother- 
hood which  the  prophet  looks  forward  to ;  yet  in  our  present  semi- barbaric  state 
patriotism  is  a  virtue  that  calk  out  our  noblest  qualities,  which  without  this 
stimulus  would  lie  latent  and  unrecognized.  If,  in  the  hurry  of  existence,  we 
must  needs  make  snap  judgments  and  harsh  criticisms  or  none  at  all,  then  for  the 
moment  let  us  content  ourselves  with  such  judgments  and  such  criticisms. 

But  let  us  beware  of  thinking  that  here  is  the  whole  truth.  While  temporising 
for  the  sake  of  the  present,  let  us  preserve  intact  our  larger  hope  for  the  future, 
^may  indeed  seem  better  to  be  deep  as  a  lake  than  broad  as  a  marsh.  Yet  do 
not  let  us  despair  of  the  marsh.  Wait  until  the  kindly  waters  have  penetrated 
further  and  widened  their  circuit.  Then  the  marsh  will  give  place  to  fertile 
plains ;  flowers  will  bourgeon  and  plenteous  harvests  ripen  where  before  was  only 
an  empty  waste  of  water.  In  the  great  future  that  the  centuries  will  bring  to 
men,  they  may  look  back  with  tender  pity  upon  the  narrowness  and  pettiness 
which  the  present  cannot  escape  from ;  they  may  recognize  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  race  to  go  through  the  narrow  and  petty  period. 

And  now  whence  the  object  of  these  reflections,  and  what  is  their  tendency  7 
Merely  that  the  Reviewer  had  certain  books  on  his  table  which  he  had  been 
reserving  in  order  the  more  eflectually  to  demolish  them.  For  months  past  he 
has  been  whetting  his  te^  and  sharpening  his  knife,  making  ready  to  plunge 
them  into  the  tender,  quivering  flesh.  But  he  has  determined  to  refhdn.  Even 
the  greatest  literary  criminals  are  his  fellows,  his  equals, — ^mayhap  his  superiors. 
''  Alas !''  says  Heine, ''  one  ought  really  to  write  against  no  one  in  this  world. 
We  are  all  of  us  sick  and  suffering  enough  in  this  great  Lazaretto,  and  many  a 
piece  of  polemical  reading  involuntarily  reminds  me  of  a  revolting  quarrel  in  a 
little  hospital  at  Cracow,  where  I  was  an  accidental  spectator,  and  where  it  was 
terrible  to  hear  the  sick  mocking  and  reviling  each  other's  infirmities,  how 
emaciated  consumptives  ridiculed  those  who  were  bloated  with  dropsy,  how  one 
laughed  at  the  cancer  in  the  nose  of  another,  and  he  again  jeered  the  locked-jaw 
and  distorted  eyes  of  his  neighbors,  until  finally  those  who  were  mad  with  fever 
sprang  naked  from  bed,  and  tore  Uie  coverings  and  sheets  from  the  maimed 
bodies  around,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  revolting  misery  and  mu- 
tilation." 
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CHAPTER  L 

DOO'S  BAB. 


nr\HC  xnixung  town  of  Dog's  Ear  lies  at  the  bottom  of  ft  opp  of  rar- 
I       Totinding  mountaiiiSy — gray,  soarredy  and  unlovely  hillsy  wheoe 
scant  veeetation  is  short-lived  and  dwarfish.    The  little  town  sprawls 
awkwardly  abont  the  base  of  the  largest  of  the  hills,  in  the  side  of  which 
gapea  the  black  mouth  of  the  mine.    The  nglj  hnts  of  the  miners,  with 
tfaeir  unsighU J  fringes  of  empty  tin  cans,  ash-heaps,  and  refbae,  the 
one  dirty  shop,  bemng  the  sign  of  ^^  The  Emponnm/'  and  the  two 
aaloofDS  on  either  side  of  the  stroet,  are  only  more  distastefhl  than  the 
natnral  features  of  the  place.    The  town  had  beoi  named  by  its  origi- 
nal foonder,  and,  no  one  having  changed  its  appropriate  title.  Dog's  &r 
it  had  remained,  a  bl^nish  indeed  npon  the  page  of  nature.    Dog's 
Sar  was  in  a  transition-state.    It  was  no  longer  a  mining-camp,  and 
had  lost  the  romantic  flavor  of  its  early  days,  when  it  had  been  one  of 
ibe  head-anarters  of  that  adventurous  bend  of  gold-seekers  who  ranged 
through  tne  Western  country  thirty  jrears  ago.    The  ^  daim,"  which  in 
its  eany  days  had  cost  many  a  life,  was  now  owned  by  a  stock  company 
and  worked  by  Eastern  capital.    In  the  course  of  time  the  company 
would,  it  was  said,  build  a  school-house  and  a  diurd),  and  with  these 
two  potent  influences  a  new  dvilisation  would  dawn  for  Dc^s  Ear ; 
but  80  &r  the  company  had  contented  itself  with  building  '^  Tlie  Em- 
porium," where  all  manner  of  canned  food,  dothing,  and  tools  were  sold 
at  exorbitant  prices  to  the  inhabitants.    Dog's  S&r  had  left  its  wild 
tragic  youth  behind  it,  and  had  not  yet  reached  the  decent  humdrum 
stage  of  quiet  workaday  middle  age. 

Henry  Stuart  had  arrived  at  Dog's  Ear  the  night  before  the  onenine 
of  our  story.  He  seemed  to  be  unite  &miliar  with  the  place,  although 
dorii^  his  interview  with  Micha^  McFarien^  the  superintenooit  of  me 
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mines,  he  had  made  no  mention  of  any  previous  visit  The  new-comer 
had  asked  for  work,  and  had  been  told  to  fall  into  line  with  the  other 
miners  the  next  morning.  He  was  not  by  nature  an  early  riser,  and  it 
was  with  anything  but  a  cheerful  alacrity  that  he  turned  out  of  his 
hard  bed  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  took  his  way  towards  the 
mine.  He  made  a  slight  detour  in  order  to  pass  by  the  tel^raph-office, 
from  whence  he  despatched  a  message  in  cipher  to  some  person  in  New 
York.  Had  this  action  been  remarked  by  Superintendent  McFarren 
or  his  foreman,  Dick  Cole,  it  might  have  aroused  some  suspicion ;  but 
it  was  still  early,  and  no  one  save  the  heavy-eyed  tel^raph  operator 
knew  that  the  recent  arrival  at  D(^s  Ear  had  entered  into  tel^raphic 
correspondence  with  some  person  r^ident  in  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
East.  The  operator  noticed  that  the  hand  which  gave  him  the  money 
for  the  despatch  was  a  clean  one  and  unusually  soft  and  white  for  that 
of  a  man  dressed  in  the  rough  miners'  clothes  and  carrying  a  sledge- 
hammer over  his  shoulder. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  mine  Stuart  paused  and  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  at  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  morning  and  drawing  in  long 
breaths  of  air  and  sunlight.  The  rattling  of  chains  warned  him  that 
the  bucket  had  been  hauled  up,  and  that  the  moment  had  come  when 
he  must  turn  his  back  upon  sky  and  sunshine,  flower  and  tree,  and 
descend  into  the  grimy  blackness  of  the  mine.  He  struck  a  match  and 
lighted  a  small  oil  lamp,  which  he  stuck  in  his  cap,  and  then  stepped 
into  the  grimy  kibble,  already  crowded  with  wild-looking  Russian 
miners.  The  word  of  command  was  given,  "All  ready,''  and  the 
bucket  dropped  with  its  freight  of  workers  down  into  the  damp  murki- 
ness  of  the  mine.  Stuart  watched  the  patch  of  blue  sky  growmg  more 
and  more  distant  as  the  heavy  kibble  rattled  down  the  shaft  to  the 
lowest  level,  where  the  work  was  being  pushed  forward.  All  around 
him  hung  the  black  mine  flowers,  feathery  and  delicate,  growing  from 
the  timbers  and  wet  with  the  everlasting  drip-dripping  of  the  subterra- 
nean moisture.  It  was  as  if  they  were  always  weeping  that  their  airy 
grace  and  delicacy  should  be  forever  hidden  away  from  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  sun. 

The  men  soon  saw  that  the  new-comer  was  not  a  green  hand.  He 
worked  well  and  steadily,  and  when  noon  came,  afler  eating  his  dinner, 
which  he  had  brought  in  a  tin  pail,  he  strayed  off  from  the  knot  of 
men,  and  wandered  about  the  dark  passages  of  the  mine  with  the 
security  that  comes  only  from  familiarity  wiui  such  places.  Something 
unusual  had  happened  that  morning,  as  the  very  most  ignorant  among 
the  men  had  sense  enough  to  see.  There  was  a  suppressed  excitement 
in  the  air.  Some  of  the  miners  said  that  a  new  deposit  of  ore  had 
been  discovered;  others  held  that  there  liad  been  a  quarrel  between 
McFarren,  the  superintendent,  and  Dick  Cole,  the  foreman  of  the  mine. 
The  new  workman  learned  what  he  could  from  his  comrades,  joining 
first  one  group  and  then  another ;  he  loitered  near  the  ofiice,  where  a 
conclave  was  being  held  between  the  superintendent  and  his  foreman, 
but  the  voices  which  in  the  morning  had  been  raised  in  strife  now 
spoke  in  whispers.  Whatever  ill  feeling  might  have  existed  between  the 
two  functionaries  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  seemed  to  have  been 
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ntiafiMstorily  adjostod  by  evening,  for  the  two  men  left  the  mine  at  the 
same  time  and  walked  to  MoFarroi'a  shanty,  where  ther  supped  to- 
eether,  and  did  not  part  company  nntil  every  light  in  the  town  had 
been  extingaished.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  the  miners 
had  little  money  to  spend.  The  keepers  of  the  rival  saloons  had  been 
growing  wary  of  givmg  credit  to  their  costomers,  for  of  late  bad  r&- 
pcNiB  ooncemine  uie  mine  had  been  floating  about,  and  for  a  month 
past  people  had  said  eadi  Saturday  that  it  was  the  last  pay-day  the 
miners  of  the  San  Diabolo  would  see.  Late  as  it  was  when  Superinten- 
dent McFarren  and  his  foreman  separated  for  the  nieht,  the  new  hand 
heard  their  parting  words,  as  he  lounged  unsteaduy  in  a  shadowy 
comer  near  the  door-way  of  McFarren's  house.  The  light  from  within, 
&lling  upon  the  faces  of  the  two  men,  showed  them  both  distinctly. 
They  were  in  meet  respects  in  striking  contrast  with  eadi  other,  but  m 
the  expression  of  exultation  that  both  wore  at  that  moment  appeared  a 
unanimity  of  feeling  whidi  was  almost  startling  to  Harry  Stuart, 
familinr  as  he  was  both  with  the  faces  and  with  Uie  characters  of  the 
men.  Michael  McFarren  was  a  man  of  medium  height,  lightly  built, 
and  with  a  face  expressive  of  great  nervous  force  and  keen  vitali^.  His 
features  were  rq^ar,  and  of  a  delicate,  ungenerous  mould.  The  nose 
should  have  been  laiver,  the  lips  fuller,  tne  chin  more  rounded,  the 
fordiead  less  flat  and  receding.  As  it  was,  be  was  a  well-enough- 
looking  man,  but  with  a  very  slight  change  of  feature  he  might  have 
been  a  handsome  one.  The  cold,  flat  gray  eyes  that  saw  many  things 
which  escaped  the  vision  of  other  men  were  absolutel  v  without  depth ; 
their  very  color  seemed  to  have  been  laid  on  in  a  thin  patdi  at  the 
surface;  tiieir  dominant  expression  was  one  of  hunger.  McFarren 
could  not  have  been  much  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  and  yet  his 
&ce  was  seamed  with  the  wrinkles  of  threescore  and  ten,  his  hair  was 
thin  and  lifeless,  as  if  it  had  been  scorched  by  the  fever  of  the  hot  brain 
beneath  it  Ridiard  Cole,  the  foreman,  was  a  burly  fellow,  with  coarse, 
heavy  shoulders,  big  hairy  hands,  and  a  round  head  in  shape  and  color 
strongly  resembling  a  Dutch  cheese ;  he  had  the  strength  of  an  ox,  and 
that  good-natured  expression  and  jolly  voice  which  so  often  go  along 
with  great  physical  force.  He  held  out  his  huge  red  hand  to  the 
superintendent,  saying, — 

"  Pardners  it  is,  then,  boss?'' 

''Tes,''  answered  the  superintendent,  touching  for  a  moment  the 
outstretched  hand, — "yes,  old  fellow,  partners  it  is.  Qood-night  to 
you,  and  good  luck  to  the  partnership.'' 

The  two  men  took  leave  of  each  other,  McFarren  immediately  afler 
entering  his  shanty^  and  the  foreman  swinging  down  the  street  at  a 
good  pace. 

^'rartners  in  some  rascal's  game,  I'll  be  bound,"  was  Stuart's 
murmured  comment,  as  he  emergen  from  his  place  in  the  shadow  of  the 
angle  and  took  his  way  home  to  his  poor  tenement  Late  as  it  was,  he 
wrote  a  long  letter  that  night,  giving  an  account  of  the  condition  of 
affidrs  at  the  San  Diabolo  mining-camp  to  his  correspondent  in  New 
York.  When  Uie  letter  was  written  and  the  day's  distasteful  work  was 
at  an  end^  he  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  rude  bunk  whidi  served  him  at 
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onoe  as  bed,  cbair^  and  table^  and  proceeded  to  roll  and  lieht  a  otgaidte, 
idly  watching  the  blue  smoke  as  it  curled  and  floated  about  the  rough 
room.  During  the  day  Stuart  had  smoked  a  short  day  pipe :  it  was 
only  at  ni^ht  that  he  allowed  himself  the  luxury  of  inhaling  the  &Br 
grant  Turkish  tobacco^  a  package  of  which  he  had  brought  with  him  to 
D^s  Ear  in  the  handkerchief- bundle  which  had  been  his  only  lug- 
ffage.  He  grew  drowsy^  and  fell  to  dreaming  where  he  sat  wim 
drooping  eyelids  and  heavy  eyes.  Fantastic  forms,  faces  that  came 
and  went|  seemed  to  mould  themselves  out  of  the  dreamy  smoke-cloud 
which  soon  surrounded  him.  The  most  persistent  of  these  visions  was 
that  of  a  beautiful  child,  a  young  girl  with  odd  yellow  eyes,  and  a  tangle 
of  red-gold  hair  on  her  shoulders, — the  face  of  the  little  maiden  who  at 
a  very  tender  age  had  solemnly  promised  to  be  his  wife.  Suddenly  he 
started  up  firom  his  pleasant  revery,  with  a  small,  a  very  small,  oath  : 
his  cigarette  had  burned  his  fingers.  It  was  lone  past  midnight ;  and, 
hastily  undressing,  he  threw  himself  on  his  hara  bed,  and  soon  forgot 
vision  and  reality  in  that  deep,  dreamless  sleep  whidi  only  the  child 
and  the  laborer  ^ow. 

This  miner  who  lay  with  his  arms  cross^  on  the  pillow  above  his 
head,  the  flush  of  sleep  upon  his  quiet  &ce,  would  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent subject  for  a  painter.  He  was  a  handsome,  distinguished-look- 
ing man,  of  the  best  American  type, — tall,  with  a  strong  elastic  figure 
fuU  of  nervous  force,  strongly-modelled  features,  and  a  kindly  smile 
which  came  easily  and  oft^  to  hiB  lips  and  saved  the  face  firom  a 
severity  which  it  might  have  otherwise  possessed.  His  eyes  were  of 
that  dark,  brilliant  gray  which  in  some  moods  'and  lights  darkens  to 
black  and  in  others  soitens  to  violet  His  thick  brown  beard  had  a 
glint  of  gold  in  it,  and,  closely  as  his  hair  was  cut,  it  showed  a  crisp 
and  persistent  tendency  to  curl. 

There  was  a  strain  of  Scotch  blood  in  Harry  Stuart's  veins.  His 
grandfather,  though  he  had  died  an  American  citizen,  was  bom  within 
sight  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  was  of  the  great  clan  Stuart,  holding 
certain  inherited  prejudices  against  Puritan  manners,  which  made  life 
in  the  New  England  village  where  he  lived  and  died  irksome  enough 
to  him.  He  was  nevertheless  a  good  citizen,  even  if  he  shocked  his 
neighbors  by  inviting  friends  to  dinner  on  Sunday,  and  a  hot  dinner 
at  that,  and  took  his  family  for  long  drives  on  Sabbath  afternoons, 
while  service  was  eoing  on  at  the  meeting-house.  Archerville  criticised 
him  whUe  he  lived,  but  mourned  him  seriously  enough  when  he  died. 
Did  not  the  town  owe  to  his  generosity  its  public  library  and  its 
orphAnaffe,  the  new  belfry  of  the  meeting-house,  and  the  clock  in  the 
town  hall? 

Until  he  left  home  for  collie,  Hennr  Stuart  had  lived  with  this 
grandfather,  in  the  pleasant  old  house  on  the  main  street  of  Archerville. 
He  oould  only  remember  his  father  as  he  had  looked  that  morning  when 
for  the  last  time  he  took  the  child  for  a  eallop  on  his  big  bla<£  mare 
Bess.  That  very  day  his  father  left  AnmervUle  in  command  of  the 
raiment  which  the  elder  Stuart  had  raised  and  equipped.  It  was  in 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  when  the  whole  of  New  England  was  in  a 
white  heat  of  patriotism,  and  men  and  women  gave  to  t£eir  country  all 
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that  was  mort  precaooB  to  them,  withoat  %  w<ml  of  regret  Six  montfai 
kter  little  Hany  had  stood  cHnging  to  his  gnrndfiuher  beside  the  oofl&n 
wrapped  in  a  tattered  flaff,  wfaioby  Uiey  told  him,  held  the  body  of  his 
fiither,  shot  in  his  first  battle,  killed  while  leading  a  gallant  charge  at 
the  head  of  his  moi,  on  his  bonny  black  mare  Bess. 

On  his  modier's  side  Henry  otnart  claimed  kinship  with  the  Vir- 
ginian Merediths  of  Meredith  Coontr.  It  was  from  his  mother  that 
he  inherited  his  impetuous  natore  and  his  warm,  genooos  heart,  along 
with  many  another  sood  and  bad  trait  of  oharaotOT, — his  hot  temper,  his 
fi>ndDees  for  good  bving^  his  love  of  horses,  and  the  persistency  of  his 
paasioiw,  wh^her  of  love  or  of  anger.  He  was  thought  by  his  family 
to  bear  a  strong  resonblanoe  to  tbit  honest  soldier  Hyams  Meredith, 
who  aerred  on  General  Washington's  staff,  and  whose  portrait  by  Stuart 
Harry  had  inherited  from  his  mother. 

lliere  are  many  pec^Ie  who  would  laugh  to  soom  the  notion  that 
Stuart  was  in  any  way  indebted  for  the  good  qualities  which  have  been 
set  down  to  his  credit  to  the  high  character  and  respectable  lives  of 
the  dead-and-gone  Merediths  and  Stuarts.  Tet  this  same  sceptic,  if  he 
were  a  racing  man,  would  look  well  into  the  matter  of  a  horse's  pedi- 
l^ree  before  ne  would  buy  him,  or  even  back  him  on  the  race-course ; 
if  he  were  a  fiurmer,  and  desirous  of  improving  his  breed  of  cattl^ 
he  would  be  pretty  sure  to  refer  to  the  herd-book  before  he  pundiased 
his  Holstein  nei£^  or  his  Jersey  bull. 

And  what  was  Henry  Meredith  Stuart,  the  hope  ud  pride  of  his 
fiunily,  the  envied  and  admired  of  his  profession,  doing  in  the  rough 
mining-camp  of  Dog's  Ear,  dressed  in  the  nrb  of  a  common  day- 
laborer  and  anawering  to  liie  nickname  of  ^^  Yankee  Harry"?' 


CHAPTER  IT. 

WASHnfOTON  SQUAIta. 


Washington  Square,  with  Uie  part  of  fifth  Avenue  nearest  to  it^ 
IS  a  ne^borhood  which  fiuhion  has  built  up,  deserted,  and  returned  to. 
No  further  proof  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  fiishion  of  New  York 
in  its  ia{Hd  flidit  up-town  has  found  no  pleasanter  dwellings  than  these 
wide,  comfortable,  red-brick  houses,  with  their  white  marble  steps  and 
broad  flsjeged  sidewalks.  There  is  an  air  of  solid  respectability  about 
the  old-nshioned  porches  resting  on  their  white  marble  pillars,  the 
high  studded  halls  and  ample  ^swing-rooms,  with  the  dining-room 
invariably  at  the  back,  and  a  wbtma-vine  climbing  up  from  the  jrard 
to  hai^  its  purple  bundles  of  blossoms  outside  the  winaows.  There  is 
a  suggestion  or  hospitality  about  the  worn  white  steps,  always  scrubbed 
to  an  immaculate  purity,  the  large  old-fashioned  silver  door-knob,  and 
the  white  door  itself,  fitxn  iHiich  the  paint  is  slightly  worn  by  the 
frequent  application  of  soap  and  sand.  So  many  guests  have  walked 
up  those  stc^,  rung  that  solid  bell-pull,  and  passed  through  the  carved 
door-way,  to  be  received  at  so  many  dead-and-^me  balls  and  dinner- 
parties, that  the  memory  of  those  old  frstivities  iiangs  about  the  house 
like  a  pleasant,  lingering  perfume.    These  suggestions  occur  to  the 
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ohanoe  visitor  who  finds  himself  for  the  first  time  in  one  of  these 
pleasant  houses ;  but  the  people  who  live  in  them  are  probably  too 
much  engrossed  in  the  daily  events  oocurring  within  those  solidly-built 
walls  to  occupy  themselves  with  useless  conjectures  as  to  the  lives  and 
habits  of  their  predecessors.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  John  Greyerstone's 
thoughts  were  Dusy  with  the  future  rather  than  with  the  past  as  he 
came  up  the  steps  of  his  house  at  four  o'clock  one  bright  wmter  after- 
noon. He  did  not  pause  to  look  across  the  square^  as  was  his  custom^ 
and  took  no  note  of  the  deepening  sky,  or  of  the  lengthening  shadows 
thrown  by  the  towers  of  the  grim  gray  old  university,  warning  the 
nursery-maids  assembled  in  the  square  that  it  was  time  to  take  their 
younff  charges  home.  Mr.  Greyerstone  drew  out  his  latch-key  and 
unlocked  the  door ;  and,  having  divested  himself  of  his  overcoat  and 
gloves  and  hung  up  his  shitfy  hat  on  its  own  particular  peg,  he  joined 
his  daughter  in  the  drawing-room.  The  two  exchanged  an  afi*ectionate 
greeting,  after  which  the  master  of  the  house  drew  out  his  watch  and 
compared  it  with  the  clock  on  the  chimney-piece.  He  then  straightened 
the  rug  before  the  fire,  put  on.  a  fresh  log  of  wood,  tore  the  date  of  the 
previous  day  from  the  calendar  on  the  writing-table,  and  folded  a  sheet 
of  music  that  had  been  left  open  on  the  piano.  Mr.  Greyerstone  was  a 
methodical  man.  Finding  nothing  more  to  set  right  in  the  large,  luxu- 
rious room,  he  came  and  stood  beside  his  daughter's  chair. 

"  Well,  Honor,"  he  said,  "  have  you  been  thinking  over  what  I 
said  this  morning?" 

"  Yes,  father,"  aaswered  the  young  girl,  "  I  have  thought  of  what 
yoo  said,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  unless  it  should  prove 
absolutely  necessary,  it  would  be  very  unwise  for  us  to  give  up  this 
house.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  an  announcement  of 
the  fiict,  which  you  think  it  so  important  to  keep  from  the  world,  that 
we  are  not  able  to  live  as  we  always  have  done." 

"  Not  if  you  all  went  to  Europe." 

"  Mamma  would  not  leave  you,  J  could  not  leave  you  at  this  time. 
But  do  not  think  of  giving  up  the  house,  dearest :  no  other  house  could 
ever  be  a  home  to  us.  Why,  you  and  mamma  came  here  when  you  were 
little  young  married  people !  All  your  children  weve  bom  here.  You 
oouldnH  be  happy  anywhere  else  I  I  have  cut  down  the  housekeeping 
expenses  to  halt  of  what  they  used  to  be." 

Mr.  Greyerstone  patted  his  daughter's  shoulder. 

"  Where  is  your  mother?"  he  asked,  presently. 

"  In  the  nursery,  dear,  with  the  baby." 

Mrs.  Greyerstone  was  chronically  in  the  nurseij  with  the  baby,  one 
tiny  despot  having  succeeded  another  in  her  beautinil  arms  at  bri^  and 
r^ular  intervals  ever  since  her  marriage. 

There  was  little  resemblance  between  the  father  and  daughter.  Mr. 
Greyerstone  was  a  well-preserved  gentleman  on  the  wron^  side  of  fifty, 
with  a  short  stout  figure  and  a  kindly  face.  His  dear  blue  eyes  and 
his  hieh  color  contrasted  handsomely  with  his  thi<^  iron-gray  hair 
and  white  moustache.  He  was  not  unlike  many  other  gentlemen  of  his 
age  and  station,  while  his  daughter  Honor,  besides  being  a  very  beaa-^ 
tiful  girl,  possessed  that  rarest  quality  of  beauty^  individuality.    Ad- 
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mirers  of  beauty  on  seeing  Honor  Greyer^ne  for  the  first  time  were 
vary  sure  to  cany  away  with  them^  bendea  the  impreesioo  of  a  certain 
sabrtile  quality  whidi  we  call  charm^  a  distinct  remembrance  of  her  hair 
and  her  eyes.  Sudi  a  one  might  easily  forget  whether  she  were  tall 
or  aborti  fiiir  or  dark-skinned,  joyooa  or  pensive,  but  he  could  hardly 
fidl  to  remember  the  glorious  crown  of  red-gold  hair  woven  into 
shining  loops  and  spraying  into  little  tendrils  against  her  white  throat 
and  InnoWy  or  the  deep  eyes  whidi  seemed  to  bum  thonselves  into  the 
memory  of  those  who  looked  into  them.  Their  color,  which  was  as- 
suredly darky  was  the  least  important  thing  about  Miss  GreyersUWs 
eyes.  In  certain  lights  there  wane  gold^i-yellow  glints  in  them,  and 
at  other  times  the  shadow  of  the  heavy  dark  lashes  seemed  to  make 
them  deeply  violet,  while  her  eyelids  were  as  smooth  and  white  as  the 
petals  of  a  iasmine-flower.  She  was  a  little  taller  than  the  average  of 
women,  and  her  small  head,  with  its  weight  of  bright  hair,  was  grandly 
set  npon  her  shoulders,  below  which  swelled  the  pure  line  of  a  small, 
dassic  bust  Her  skin  was  of  the  cdor  of  ivory,  her  noee  small  and 
straight^  and  her  curved  mouth  red  as  the  heart  of  a  ripe  pomegranate. 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  your  old  friend  Harry  Stoart  this  morn- 
ing,'' said  Mr.  Gre^erstone,  crossing  the  room  to  straighten  a  portrait 
on  the  wall.  ^^  He  writes  me  that  things  at  the  San  Diabolo  do  not 
seem  at  all  in  so  desperate  a  condition  as  I  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand by  the  superintendent,  and  that  as  yet  he  sees  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  report  be  made  a  year  ago  was  correct'' 

Honors  lovely  face  brightened  at  these  words. 

"  I  always  said  so,  papa  P'  she  exclaimed,  triumphantly.  *'  Harry 
is  mudi  too  careful  and  reliable  to  make  a  mistake  in  such  a  vital 
matter.  Have  courage,  dear :  I  am  sure  the  dark  days  are  almost  over 
and  everything  will  turn  out  all  right.  May  I  tell  Hastings  ?  he  has 
been  so  anxious  about  your  afiairs,— even  more  so  than  I  myself  Men 
realize  these  things  so  much  better  than  we  women." 

"  Yes,  Honor,"  said  Mr.  Greyerstone,  emphatically,  with  a  grave 
glance  at  his  daughter,  ^^  men  do  realize  the  value  of  money  in  the 
world  more  fully  than  women,  and  men  like  Hastings  Delavale  a 
thousand  times  more  than  women  like  your  mother  and  you." 

Hon<Nr  flushed,  and  drew  her  brows  together  ominously,  but  she 
did  not  speak.  At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  servant  an- 
nonncfid  ~"~ 

«  Mr.  Hastings  Delavale." 

Before  the  visitor  could  enter  the  room,  the  master  of  the  house  leffc 
it  by  anoth^  door,  and  Honor  was  alone  when  Hastings  Delavale 
pushed  aside  the  tapestry  hanging  of  the  door-way  and  joined  her. 

^  Such  good  news,  Hastings !"  she  cried,  joyously,  giving  him  both 
her  hands.     **  Papa  has  had  a  letter  from  Harry  Stuart" 

^'  It  seems  that  news  from  that  old  lover  of  yours  is  always  good 
news  to  you.  I  sometimes  think  you  r^ret  him.  Honor.  Let  me  see : 
bow  many  years  is  it  since  you  and  he  quarrelled,  and  decided  not  to 
go  to  housekeeping  in  your  dolFs  house?  Stuart  has  never  quite  re- 
eovered  from  the  blow,  I  &ncy.  I  remember  he  seemed  quite  cut  up 
that  day  I  met  him  in  Paris  and  told  him  <^  our  engagement    Those 
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early  attachments  sometames  mean  so  much  to  women.  Aie  70a  quite 
sure  you  never  r^ret  him  ?*' 

The  young  man  spoke  in  a  tone  of  the  lightest  banter ;  but  Honor, 
who  jested  with  everybody  else,  always  took  her  betrothed  in  the 
most  serious  earnest, — too  seriously,  Delavale  sometimes  thought  He 
missed  the  young  girl's  elastic  contagious  merriment  and  exquisite 
sense  of  humor  which  before  their  engagement  had  been  one  of  her 
greatest  charms  in  his  eyes. 

"Do  you  forget,  Hastings,  the  errand  on  which  Stuart  has  gone? 
Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  for  my  father's  sake, — for  yours,— even 
more  than  for  my  own,  that  I  am  glad  to  hear  good  news  from  him?" 

"  Yes,  yes,''  interrupted  the  lover,  "  I  understand  all  that.  I  was 
not  in  earnest.     What  does  Harry  say  ?" 

The  girl  told  him  what  she  had  learned  from  her  father,  and  when 
she  had  finished  speaking  Hastings  Delavale  kissed  her  firm  white 
hand  for  the  first  time  during  the  interview.  She  flushed  like  a  lily  in 
the  sunrise  light,  and,  throwing  himself  into  a  luxuriously  comfortable 
chair,  Hastings  let  his  eyes  feast  on  her  beauty,  as  she  took  her 
place  beside  uie  low  table  and  prepared  to  make  him  a  cup  of  tea. 
He  did  not  offer  to  help  her,  but  let  her  cross  the  room  to  get  a  match, 
just  fi>r  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  rise  from  her  low  chair  and  traverse 
the  room  with  the  swift,  quiet  movement  which  always  seemed  to  him 
to  be  in  some  sense  rhythmical.  He  had  passed  the  morning  in  a  close, 
ugly  office,  with  a  horde  of  coarse,  stru^ling  men  all  striving  to  get 
the  better  of  him  and  of  one  another.  It  was  an  unmixed  deUffht  to 
him  to  sit  in  that  still,  beautifril  room,  fragrant  with  flowers,  and  with 
that  subtler  atmosphere  which  pervades  the  apartment  where  a  refined 
and  poetic  woman  spends  the  ouiet  hours  of  her  life. 

Hastings  Delavale  belongea  to  the  highest  order  of  sybarites,  among 
whom  are  ranked  very  few  men  of  his  age  and  race.  He  was  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  and  at  the  dose  of  his  first  score  of  years  had  grasped 
the  pleasures  which  most  men  do  not  expect  to  enjoy  before  tliey  reach 
forty.  Inheriting  a  large  property  from  his  &ther,  he  had  grown  to 
manhood  under  the  sole  guardianship  of  an  adoring  mother.  A  certain 
native  refinement,  joined  to  an  intense  distaste  for  anything  vulgar  or 
low,  inherited  from  and  inculcated  by  his  mother,  had  saved  him  from 
the  excesses  of  dissimttion  which  too  oftai  mar  tJie  early  lives  of  men 
of  his  position.  He  had  used  his  money  well  and  intelligently 
from  the  world's  point  of  view,  steering  between  ostentation  and  mean- 
ness, the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  a  rich  man.  His  princely  income 
had  never  been  overdrawn,  and  he  had  been  satisfied  to  let  his  property 
remain  under  the  guidance  of  the  trustees  appointed  by  his  father, 
troubling  himself  as  little  as  possible  with  the  aetails  of  his  own  afiairs. 
When,  in  what  is  delicately  called  a  financial  crisis,  his  whole  fortune 
was  swept  away,  he  was  heard  to  sa^  that  his  chief  regret  was  that  he 
had  not  had  the  amusement  of  losing  it  for  himself.  Having  been 
educated  in  the  belief  that  he  was  to  live  and  die  among  the  rioi  men 
of  the  earth.  Hasting  Delavale  awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself 
without  a  penny.  His  world-fiimous  yacht,  his  horses,  his  house  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  his  place  at  Newport,  his  moor  in  Scotland^  were  all 
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flone ;  and  Dothiiu;  leBudned  of  the  great  Delavale  fortane  but  the  old 
fiunily  estate  on  the  HudsoDy  which  had  been  settled  on  hk  mother  at 
her  marriage  and  had  remained  her  favorite  home  since  her  widow- 
hood. Mn.  Delavale's  snudl  private  fortone  enabled  her  to  keep  the 
jdaoe  np  in  fiurly  good  style,  and  to  otkr  a  refuse  to  her  son  when 
the  storm  of  disaster  wrecked  his  and  many  anoSier  luuMsilj-eamed 
fortune,  {ulin^  their  shattered  firagments  into  a  triumphal  motmd  on 
whose  summit  the  king  of  the  wrookas  sits  enthroned)  under  the  title 
of  the  First  Financier  of  the  age. 

Hastings  Delavale  had  always  been  more  or  less  in  love  with  Honor 
Grrey^Btone  from  the  day  he  bad  seen  her  first  as  a  eirl  of  seventeen. 
He  had  not  been  in  a  hurry  to  tell  her  so,  because  there  had  been  an 
anq>okai  understanding  between  them,  and  he  had  waited  until  she  had 
danced  throi^h  two  seasons  and  be  had  made  a  trip  around  the  world 
before  he  asked  her  for  the  treasure  of  her  love,  whidi  she  had  given 
him  unasked  on  the  first  day  tbqr  met  Six  months  lator  came  the 
camah  whidi  ruined  Delavale  and  somewhat  embarrassed  Mr.  Greyer- 
stone.  Delavale  had,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  mother,  who  had  never 
been  ov^leased  with  the  enngement,  offered  to  release  Honor  firom 
her  promise.  At  the  idea  of  losinff  his  beautiful  betrothed  Hastings's 
love  had  been  intensified  a  hundrecSbld,  and  he  told  her  so  in  the  same 
bneatb  with  whidi  he  offered  to  set  her  free.  In  the  young  girl's  eyes 
their  betrothal  was  too  enduring  and  sacred  a  bond  to  be  so  lightly  set 
aside,  and  in  her  resolute  and  h<q)eful  answer  Hastings  Delavak  felt  an 
unq>oken  reproof  for  lus  own  lack  of  fiuth  and  oouraffe.  It  was  now 
nearly  a  year  since  the  loss  of  Delavale's  property,  and,  though  he  was 
generally  said  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  something  to  do,  Uiose  who  knew 
nini  best  were  aware  that  the  search  was  not  a  vigorous  one.  Honor 
had  not  pressed  the  matter.  Her  father  had  agreed  to  settle  a  handsome 
sum  upon  her  at  her  marriage,  on  the  income  of  which  they  ocnild  live 
comfortably  enough.  She  believed  her  lover  to  be  a  man  of  genius, 
and  dreamed  of  some  great  future  for  him,  in  whidi  there  should  be  a 
higher  aim  than  the  accumulation  of  shekels.  She  would  have  enough 
for  both,  she  had  told  him,  and  it  was  her  delight  to  conjure  up  roeeate 
visions  of  a  future  which  to  him  sometimes  appeared  of  a  too  purdy 
q>iritual  prosperity. 

Nature  had  been  very  kind  to  Hastings  Delavale.  If  he  had  been 
a  prince  in  a  fiury-tale  a  whole  raiment  of  fidry  godmothers  could  not 
have  made  him  handsomer  or  more  attractive.  In  stature  he  was  taller 
than  most  of  his  fellows,  with  a  strong  light  finune  of  admirable  pro- 
portions. Familv  tradition  averred  that  there  was  a  strain  of  noble 
Saxon  blood  in  him.  This  certainly  seemed  to  be  borne  out  by  his 
appearance,  and  might  account  for  his  thick  yellow  hair,  his  arched  eye- 
brows, his  deep  sapphire  eyes,  and  his  dear  red-4md-white  complexion. 
Delavale  had  the  land  of  beauty  which  both  men  and  women  admire. 
There  are  three  types  of  masculine  beauty,— -one  which  is  adored  by 
women,  a  second  wnich  is  coveted  by  men,  and  a  third  which  both  men 
and  women  agree  in  admiring  but  which  is  the  ideal  of  neither.  Dela- 
vale's perfect  health  a  savage  might  have  envied.  From  his  childhood 
he  haa  been  taught  to  look  upon  his  own  body  as  if  it  had  been  a 
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valuable  thoroughbred  raoe-horse,  in  the  care  and  culture  of  whidi  no 
pains  nor  money  should  be  spared.  Every  part  of  his  frame  had  been 
fully  and  equally  developed.  He  had  never  sacrificed  one  set  of 
muscles  for  another.  He  did  not  ride  like  a  jockey^  nor  spar  like  a 
professional  pugilist,  nor  fence  as  well  as  some  of  his  friends ;  he  was 
not  a  champion  tennis-player,  nor  the  first  oarsman  in  his  boating-dub ; 
there  were  a  few  men  in  his  set  who  could  beat  him  at  billiards,  and  one 
or  two  who  were  accounted  better  shots  than  he ;  but  ^^  as  an  all-round 
athlete/'  his  admirers  were  wont  to  boast, ''  he  was  not  to  be  matched.'' 
He  had  the  grace  which  comes  with  such  rare  physical  development, 
and  in  Honor's  eyes  every  attitude  he  took  haa  the  classic  beauty  of 
the  Greek  ideals.  Honor  believed  her  lover's  moral  nature  to  be  in 
complete  harmony  with  his  remarkable  beauty.  There  was  sufficient 
sympathy  between  the  two  intellectually.  They  cared  for  the  same  poets 
and  romancers ;  they  were  swayed  by  the  same  composers  and  painters. 
In  music.  Honor  was  the  interpreter ;  in  the  other  arts,  Hastings  led ; 
but,  while  with  the  man  the  search  for  the  beautiful  in  art  was  a  highly- 
developed  taste,  with  the  woman  music  was  a  passion. 

"  Sing  to  me,  Honor,"  murmured  her  lover,  after  one  of  those  lonff, 
expressive  silences  which  make  spoken  language  seem  so  coarse  a  vehicle 
of  feeling.  She  moved  to  the  piano,  touching  the  keys  gently,  and 
singing  in  a  low  voice  which  harmonized  with  the  twilight  and  with 
his  mood.  Her  music  shaped  itself  to  his  changing  thought.  It  was 
now  full  of  light  and  hope  and  love,  now  springing  into  a  passionate 
tumult  of  longing,  and  at  kst  fading  away  into  a  deep  harmony  of 
peace.  When  her  song  was  finished,  there  were  tears  in  Honor's  eyes, 
a  prophetic  pain  in  her  heart.     Her  lover  was  by  her  side  in  an  instant. 

"  What  IS  it,  sweetheart?"  he  whispered. 

^^  I  do  not  know,  Hastings ;  but  I  almost  wish  that  I  might  die  to- 
night and  dream  that  this  hour  would  last  forever." 

"  Why  do  you  talk  about  such  things,  Honor  ?  Do  you  not  know 
that  you  have  not  b^un  to  live  yet?"  His  eager  arms  were  about  her, 
his  beautiful  &ce  touched  hers. 

'^Hastings,  I  love  you  so  that  it  hurts  me;  that  is  all.  Do  you 
know  what  I  mean  ?" 

The  lover's  answer  was  breathed  through  a  deep  heart's  kiss. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE    PLOT. 


Sunday  was  observed  at  Dog's  Ear  in  one  respect  only,  and  that 
in  accordance  with  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  command- 
ment, "  Thou  shalt  do  no  work."  This  injunction,  if  not  obeyed  tc 
the  extent  seen  to-day  in  a  certain  district  of  Scotland,  where  the  cows 
are  not  milked  fix)m  Saturday  night  till  Monday  morning,  was  rarely 
set  aside  at  Dog's  Ear.  From  Michael  McFarren,  supenntendent  of 
tJ^  San  Diabolo  gold-mine,  to  the  least  important  hand  among  the 
miners,  no  work  was  done.  McFarren  might  have  had  some  excuse 
fi)r  working  on  the  seventh  day,  for  in  his  double  capacity  of  superin- 
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tendent  ai  Ae  gold-mine  and  owner  of  the  adjacent  tailing-mill  kit 
dotiea  were  somewhat  arduoos.  On  the  Sunday  morning  following 
Heniy  Staarf  8  arrival  at  Dog's  Ear  the  whole  town  seuned  to  be 
taking  a  benefit-sleep,  with  the  exception  onlj  of  its  latest  arrival 
Stuart  passed  the  mater  part  of  the  day  in  the  deserted  mine.  The 
aftarnoon  was  half  gone  when  he  left  the  dark  onder-worid  and 
strolled  in  the  direction  of  McFarren's  tailing-mill.  The  sapmnten- 
dfflit  of  the  gold-mine  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  mill.  This  firat, 
which  Stoart  had  learned  during  his  week's  stay,  dwelt  persistently  in 
his  mind,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  circumstance  that  the 
crashing  of  the  ore  and  the  subsequent  washing  wa^e  being  carelessly 
done  at  the  mine^  seemed  to  him  full  of  a  significance  wmch  he  was 
determined  to  understand  thoroughly. 

Something  more  than  a  year  before,  Henry  Stuart,  who  was  by 
profession  a  mining  aigineer,  had  been  sent  out  by  Mr.  John  Gkejrer- 
stone,  one  of  the  largest  stockholders,  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
ccmdition  of  the  affiurs  of  the  San  Diabolo  mine.  His  report  had  been 
so  satisfactory  that  Mr.  Oreyerstone  was  induced  to  buy  more  of  the 
stodc ;  but  from  that  time  its  profits  had  become  smaller  and  smaller, 
and  the  stock  had  fallen  to  half  the  price  he  had  paid  for  it.  By 
Stuart's  advice,  he  had  held  on  to  his  interests,  and  it  was  in  pursuance 
of  these  that  the  young  mining  engineer  had  come  to  Dog's  Ear  in  the 
goise  of  a  common  miner.  His  rough  dress  and  full  dark  beard  had  been 
a  safl^ent  disguise,  and  no  one  had  recoenised  the  particularly  elegant 
young  mining  engineer  Henry  Meredith  Stuart  in  the  eood-natured 
fi«&-handed  miner  who  on  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  had  been  nick- 
named Yankee  Harry.  Stuart  found  the  tailing-mill  as  lifeless  as  the 
mine  had  been :  there  was  no  work  going  on.  He  remained  on  the 
premises  till  nightfidl,  and  the  result  of  his  investigations  did  not  seem 
to  be  altogether  satis&ctory  to  him. 

As  Stuart  was  about  to  leave  the  neighborhood  of  the  mill,  he 
noticed  that  some  one  was  raising  the  window  of  the  little  shed  which 
served  as  an  office.  Yankee  Harry  retreated  behind  a  tree,  and  continued 
his  observations  from  that  vantage-ground.  A  head  was  cautiously 
protruded  from  the  window.  It  proved  to  be  the  head  of  Mr.  Elias 
Nelson,  the  assayer  of  the  mine.  It  was  an  ugly  head,  thatched  with 
coarse  red  hair,  and  furnished  with  a  pair  of  oyster-like,  watery  blue 
eyes,  which  looked  up  and  down  the  road,  seeing  no  one.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  satis&ctory  to  the  owner  of  the  eyes,  wnose  long,  lank  boay 
Sresendy  followed  the  head  through  the  open  window,  which  he  imme- 
iately  closed.  This  being  done,  Mr.  Nelson  started  in  the  direction  of 
Dog's  Ear,  stumping  along  at  a  eood  gait  for  a  man  with  a  game  \ex. 
Stuart  had  some  knowled^  of  the  assayer  that  was  not  greatly  to  his 
credit  Nelson  had  be^i  mvolved  in  some  doubtful  mining  transac- 
tions, and,  though  there  had  never  been  any  specific  charges  brought 
against  him,  he  was  looked  at  askance  by  the  profession.  It  had 
been  thought  that  the  salting  of  certain  mines  concerning  which  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  pronounce  an  opinion  had  not  been  entirely  unsus- 
pected b^  him,  and  it  was  known  that  in  his  official  report  he  had  made 
no  mention  of  any  such  suspicion.    Stuart  had  known  Nelson  on  his 
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former  visit  to  Dog's  Ear^  and,  fearing^a  reooenition,  he  had  thus  &r 
avoided  meeting  him  &ce  to  &oe.  M<^arren  had  been  absent  at  that 
time,  and  the  dall-witted  foreman,  Dick  Cole,  had  been  daring  the 
entire  time  of  Stuart^s  former  stay  in  a  state  of  being  which  his  wife 
called,  in  her  vieorous  Celtic  English,  '^  boozy  dthrunk/' 

That  exemphuy  woman  Mrs.  Cole  in  her  own  person  maintained 
the  diraitj  of  womanhood  and  of  family  life  in  Dog's  Ear.  She  took 
in  wasning  whien  she  was  not,  to  quote  Elias  Nelson's  wittidsm,  "  ao- 
tivelj  eng^ed  in  adding  more  Coles  to  New  Castle,''  and  it  was  because 
she  was  such  an  honest,  hearty  soul,  and  such  an  admirable  laundress, 
that  the  superintendent  passed  over  so  many  of  Dick  Cole's  short- 
comings and  let  him  stay  on  as  foreman  at  the  mine. 

Stuart  managed  to  avoid  meeting  Nelson,  who  indeed  seemed  too 
much  occupied  with  his  own  reflections  to  notice  him.  The  assayer 
was  stumping  along  on  his  game  1^,  talking  to  himself  as  he  went 
and  referring  to  some  bits  of  paper  he  earned  in  his  hand.  As  he 
stuffed  some  of  these  small  sheets  into  his  pocket,  he  dropped  one 
of  them  without  noticing  it.  The  wind  carried  the  scrap  of  paper 
to  Stuart's  feet,  who  picked  it  up  and  was  just  starting  to  run  after 
Nelson  and  restore  it  to  him,  when  he  remembered  his  incognito,  than 
which  nothing  could  have  been  more  irksome  to  the  frwky  honest 
fellow. 

As  he  made  his  way  home  to  his  miserable  lodging  in  the  comer 
of  an  attic  over  "  The  Emporium,"  Stuart  thought  over  all  that  he 
had  seen  that  day,  ending  with  the  singular  behavior  of  Nelson  the 
assayer.  What  business  nad  he  to  be  mmeing  about  the  tailine-mill 
in.  that  sneaking  &shion?  If  there  was  foul  play  going  on.  Nelson 
must  at  least  suspect  it.  Stuart  glanced  at  the  bit  of  paper  covered 
with  notes  and  figures  which  referred  to  the  assayer's  work,  and,  with  a 
sigh  at  his  own  action,  folded  it  away  in  his  own  pocket  for  possible  use 
in  the  ftiture.  The  sun  was  setting  by  the  time  Stuart  reached  the  little 
settlement  In  the  west  the  elorious  doud  banners  hung  out,  royal  red 
and  gold,  flaunting  across  a  sky  of  fidntest  emerald.  The  rude  swart 
mountains  were  touched  into  a  pas^in^  beauty  by  the  purple  haze  that 
hung  over  them,  and  the  ugly  scar  in  the  hill-side  was  almost  lost  in  the 
shaoows  that  the  opposite  hills  flung  over  it.  Poor  squalid  ^'  Dog's 
Ear,"  clinging  about  the  black  mouth  of  the  mine,  was  little  enriched  by 
the  gold  that  came  out  of  the  mountain.  Stuart  looked  up  and  down 
the  straggling  hamlet,  with  a  feeling  of  profound  pity  for  the  joyless 
lives  passed  there.  He  paused  berore  one  house  which  showea  some 
signs  cf  civilization :  a  pot  of  geraniums  stood  in  the  window,  and  there 
was  an  attempt  at  order  in  the  piles  of  ashes  and  tin  cans  scattered 
about  the  entrance.  It  was  the  cottage  of  Dick  Cole,  the  foreman.  In 
the  door-way  sat  Mrs.  Cole,  with  a  dean  white  apron  on,  and  her  hair 
made  very  smooth.  She  was  as  plain  a  woman  as  Stuart  ever  remem- 
bered to  have  seen,  but  her  pock-marked  face,  with  its  freckles  and  snub 
nose,  wore  an  honest  and  kindly  expression.  He  lifted  his  hat  to  her 
as  courteously  as  if  she  had  been  the  finest  lady  in  the  land.  Bemem- 
bering  dl  that  he  had  heard  of  her  honest  life,  her  kind  heart,  and  her 
tender  care  of  all  sick  and  unhappy  creatures  at  Dog's  Ear,  he  was  glad 
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of  tile  cood-evening  she  nve  him  as  he  stood  for  a  momeiit  betwe^ 
die  ash4ietp  and  the  woocUpile  before  her  door. 

^  Won't  70a  oome  mV*  the  woman  said,  making  room  fw  him  to 


^  Not  to-night,  thank  70Q,  Mrs.  Cole.''  Bat  he  looked  into  the  poor 
tenenient)  and  notioed  that  an  attempt  at  ornamentation  had  been  n^de. 
The  &oeB  of  half  a  dosen  world-fimions  beanties,  whose  foatores  serve 
to  spread  the  virtoes  of  scHne  oosmetio  <^  brand  of  liquor,  were  pasted 
op  on  the  wall  over  the  cracked  mirror.  A  table^  a  cook-stove,  half  a 
doaoi  chairsi  and  a  colored  print  of  Onr  Lady  01  the  Seven  Sorrows, 
made  up  all  that  the  room  contained,  save  the  workmcp-dothes  of  the 
fixeman  hanging  on  a  peg  nnder  a  string  of  onions.  Wnile  Stoart  was 
lookiiig  into  her  dwelling,  where  half  a  doaen  children  w«re  tombling 
aboat  on  the  floor  with  a  cat,  Mrs.  Cole  was  looking  at  him.  She  was 
a  ahiewd  woman,  and  noticed  his  long,  handsome  hands. 

'^  Whafs  brought 70a to  Dog's  Ear?  'Tisno  pkoe  fora  gintleman 
like  Yoorsdf,"  she  said,  suddenlv. 

Bkoart  laughed  uneasily.  He  had  spokai  with  a  not  bad  imitation 
of  the  rough  talk  of  his  mates  in  the  mine.  It  had  passed  among  the 
men,  but  the  woman's  subtler  ear  caueht  the  diflerence  in  the  voice. 
Fortunately,  Mrs.  Cole  rarely  waited  for  the  answer  to  one  queetion 
before  asking  another. 

^  You  don't  belong  hereabouts,  do  you?  You're  not  the  first  as  I 
have  seen  come  down  in  the  wurruld,— and  come  up  again  too,  mmnd 
that.     I  ha'  seen  a  sight  of  byes  workin'  in  the  moine  like  so  many 

black  na7gur  daves,  as  drives  their  own  kerridge  this  blessed  dav 

Hanner  Mariar,  drop  that  I  M7  heart  is  lm>ke  with  thim  childer. 
Dick  will  be  home  soon.  You  moight  loike  to  shtop  and  see  him. 
You  live  ovw  the  Emporium,  don't  70U?" 

Stuart  nodded. 

**  Then  70U  'ull  get  no  supper  this  ni^ht :  the  folks  is  all  awa7. 
Yon  might  as  well  shtop  uid  toke  a  bit  and  sup  with  us." 

'^A^>ther  time,  Mrs.  Cole,  thank  70U  kindl7.  I  can't  stop  to- 
night" And,  with  anothtf  of  his  grand  bows,  Hany  Stuart  rtrode 
down  the  street,  with  a  lights  heart  in  his  breast  than  he  had  carried  in 
many  a  da7.  It  was  a  very  tender  heart,  and  die  Irishwoman's  firiend- 
lineas  had  brought  a  warm  foeling  about  it.  He  was  nearw  to  thirty 
than  to  twenty  years,  but  his  heart  was  as  easily  touched  as  it  had  been 
in  the  old  dhildush  days  when  Honor  Oreyerstone  and  he  first  fell  out 
and  he  had  crept  away  to  the  old  nurserv  and  cried  himself  to  sleep 
because  she  had  stamped  her  small  foot  and  said  that  she  would  ^^  never, 
never,  netoer  be  his  little  wife  i^ain."  In  after-years  she  had  said  very 
mudi  the  same  thing,  but  he  never  quite  believed  her,  though  she  was 
to-day  the  betrothed  of  Hastings  Delavale.  In  love  he  was  one-ideaed : 
he  meant  to  have  Honor  for  his  heart's  delight ;  he  always  had  meant 
to  have  her,  and  have  her  he  would.  Nothing  in  the  world  was  so 
stro^  as  his  love,  he  said,  and  nothing  could  overcome  it. 

l%e  next  morning  the  supposed  miner  had  an  interview  with 
Superintendent  McFarren,  in  which  he  asked  to  be  transferred  from  the 
mine  to  the  tailing-mill,  on  the  plea  that  the  underground  work  had 
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brought  on  rheumatism  of  the  heart  Stuart  knew  that  while  work 
was  Xan^ishing  at  the  mine  there  was  an  oveipress  of  it  at  liie  mill. 
He  received  his  discharge  from  the  former  by  the  superintendent  only 
to  be  engaged  a  minute  kter  for  work  in  the  latter  hj  its  proprietor. 

Though  Stuart  was  a  man  of  the  keenest  intuitive  sense,  he  belonged 
to  a  scientific  profession ;  and  science  will  not  accept  hints  or  guesses 
fix>m  its  followers,  but  demands  proof,  test,  and  analysis.  He  had  seen 
in  one  lightning-flash  of  quickened  intellieence  the  danmable  plot  which 
was  going  forward,  and  on  the  strength  ot  that  insniration  he  had  tele- 
graphed to  his  chief  to  delay  all  action  until  he  could  send  in  the  iteult 
of  a  careful  investigation  of  the  &cts.  In  the  first  days  of  his  new 
work  at  the  mill  he  found  the  due,  which  he  had  already  suspected,  of 
the  scanty  yield  of  the  San  Diabolo  and  of  the  slovenly  work  permitted 
in  the  milling  of  the  ore  at  the  mine.  After  the  ore  was  crushed  and 
the  metal  extracted,  the  reftise  was  sold,  as  is  customary,  to  the  tailing 
mill,  where  the  i:emnants  of  metal,  or  tailings,  which  could  not  be  util- 
ized at  the  mine,  were  made  use  of.  In  the  case  of  the  San  Diabolo, 
McFarren,  superintendent  of  the  mine,  had  made  a  contract  with 
McFarren,  owner  of  the  mill,  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  the  tailings, 
or  waste.  But,  while  McFarren  the  master  of  the  mill  proved  a 
shrewd  and  sharp  manager,  McFarren  the  superintendent  of  the  mine 
was  a  swindler  and  a  thief.  The  owners  of  the  San  Diabolo  grew 
poorer  and  poorer,  while  the  proprietor  of  the  mill  was  amassing  a  vast 
fortune.  But  a  quarter  of  the  gold  yielded  by  the  mine  was  put  to  its 
credit,  while  three-fourths  of  the  precious  metal  remained  in  the  tailings 
which  were  sold  as  refuse  to  the  owner  of  the  mill.  It  was  the  dis- 
covery by  the  foreman.  Cole,  of  his  superior's  dishonesty  that  had  led 
to  the  partnership  whidi  Stuart  had  hes^  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
men  the  night  after  his  arrival  on  the  ground.  At  the  end  of  another 
week  Stuart  had  his  facts  and  his  figures  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  was 
ready  to  leave  Dog's  Ear  for  the  neighboring  town,  whence  he  could 
communicate  with  greater  fireedom  with  his  principal  in  New  York. 
He  had  put  together  the  few  possessions  he  had  brought  with  him  to 
Dog's  Ear,  and  went  in  search  of  the  superintendent  to  claim  his  wages, 
in  order  that  no  suspicion  of  his  true  character  should  be  aroused  by  his 
sudden  departure.  McFarren  was  in  the  mine,  and  Stuart  took  his 
place  in  the  bucket  with  a  silent  thanksgiving  that  it  was  for  the  last 
time. 

As  he  stepped  out  of  the  kibble  at  the  shaft  of  the  lowest  level,  he 
saw  in  the  distance  the  glimmering  points  of  lights  of  a  score  of  lamps. 
He  missed  the  sharp  sound  of  the  steam  drill  eating  its  way  into  the 
solid  rock,  and  heard  only  the  dull  groaning  of  the  great  pump  sucking 
the  water  from  the  mine.  The  mornings  blast  must  have  been  made, 
and  ^et  they  were  not  at  work  loading  flie  car  with  the  ore.  It  seemea 
to  him  as  if  something  unusual  must  have  happened,  and  he  hurried 
towards  the  group  of  lamps  which  flitted  about  like  so  many  glow- 
worms. A  great  splash  of  .water  falling  on  him  quenched  the  flame  in 
his  own  lamp,  and  he  did  not  relight  it,  hurrying  on  as  best  he  could 
through  the  darkness,  stumbling  to  his  knees  a  dozen  times,  fidling 
against  the  damp  foo1>-wall,  and  saving  himself  by  grasping  the  long 
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Made  giawM  that  brdce  and  came  away  in  his  hands.  When  he  was 
near  enongh  to  distinguish  the  fiuxs  of  the  men  by  the  weird,  fimtastic 
light  thrown  on  eadi  by  the  flame  in  his  own  cap,  he  paused,  to  gain 
some  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  tlie  excited  group  before  he 
became  a  part  of  it  In  the  centre  stood  MoFarren  and  Cole.  The 
snperintena^t  wore  two  lights  flaming  from  his  head  like  a  pair  of 
devil's  horns.  His  pale,  eager  &oe  was  distorted  by  the  shadows  of  the 
flaring  wicks  into  an  almost  satanic  ugliness.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  Imnp  of  ore  glittering  with  the  particles  of  sold  embedded  in  it 
Ridiard  Cole  was  stooping  over  an  opening  in  m  side,  stroking  the 
rough,  rich  quarts,  and  giving  vent  to  inarticulate  cries  of  an  almost 
bestial  joy.  Stuart  foroeid  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  McFarren's 
side.  A  new  body  of  ore  had  been  discovered,  which  to  the  practised 
^es  of  the  three  experts  contained  an  enormous  deposit  of  gold. 
Stuart's  heart  leaped  at  the  sight.  The  contagion  of  the  gold-fevtf 
was  all  about  him :  the  men  were  intoxicated,  maddened  almost,  by  the 
mere  sight  of  the  yellow  metal.  The  fiices  of  some  were  dark  and 
flushed,  as  if  with  wine;  oth^?  had  grown  white,  and  stood  trembling 
and  helpless,  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  mine.  McFarren  turned 
die  rude  shining  lump  over  and  over  speechlessly,  like  a  child  struck 
dumb  with  delight  by  some  new  and  b^utiiul  toy.  One  of  the  half- 
doasen  men  who  were  at  work  clearine  away  the  rock  stopping  to  wipe 
his  forehead,  Stuart  stepped  forward  and  took  his  place :  he  felt  tne 
need  of  action,  and,  swmgiog  his  sledge  with  a  strong,  steady  hand, 
with  every  blow  he  struck  he  felt  that  he  was  building  up  his  own 
fortune  and  that  of  another,  whose  prosperity  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his 
own.  The  sound  of  hb  hammer  as  it  whistled  through  the  air  crashing 
down  with  an  ev^  stroke  seemed  to  spell  out  Honor's  name.    The 

S'  rht  of  the  gold  had  quickened  his  pulse,  but  it  had  not  unnerved  him. 
e  worked  all  that  day  with  a  few  other  of  the  skilled  miners.  To- 
wards evening  McFarren  and  Cole  left  the  men,  and  soon  after  a  very 
strange  order  was  given ;  the  new  deposit  was  to  be  timbered  over  and 
conceBiled.  Stuart  threw  down  his  sledge,  and  leaned  against  the  wall. 
It  was  with  a  sense  of  helpless  ang^  that  he  watched  his  mates  as  they 
brought  the  great  logs  of  wood  and  laid  them  over  the  spot  which  he 
had  worked  with  sum  glowing  energy  to  uncover.  He  dia  not  yet  un- 
derstand why  this  thing  was  being  done,  and  why  it  was  disastrous  to  him 
and  to  those  whose  interests  he  was  here  to  represent  He  onlv  felt  that 
h&re  was  more  villany  to  contend  with.  He  struck  his  cUncned  hand, 
grimy  with  the  day's  labor,  a^inst  the  jagged  wall.  The  sharp  rock 
cut  him,  and  the  moment's  pam  steadied  his  nerves. 

Meanwhile,  Ridiard  Cole  exhorted  the  men  to  hasten  their  work, 
widi  prayers,  threats,  and  promises. 

"  Timber  it  down,  boys !  timber  it  down  P'  he  cried.  "  Double  wages 
for  double  work  I  None  of  you  shall  ever  forget  this  day  I''  Then, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  voice,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and,  clasping  his 
rough,  earth-stained  hands,  he  raised  them  above  his  head  and  pniyed 
with  a  frightful  earnestness  for  eold,  and  gold,  and  more  gold.  The 
tears  poured  down  his  &oe,  whidi  a  moment  before  had  worn  the  grin 
of  a  arunken  satyr.  At  this  juncture  McFarren  appeared  out  ol  the 
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darkness  by  his  side^  and  the  foreman,  rising  from  his  knees,  threw  his 
arms  about  his  partner's  heck,  blessing  him  by  the  saints  and  angels, 
and  calling  him  by  every  endearing  name  his  rough  vocabulary  con- 
tained. It  was  the  sight  of  this  delirium  of  joy  that  brought  Stuart  to 
a  sober  realization  of  the  situation  and  of  the  action  it  necessitated.  A 
small  mountain  of  waste  rock  had  by  this  time  been  piled  over  the  new 
deposit,  and,  turning  from  the  place,  Stuart  made  his  way  to  the  shaft 
and  gave  the  signal  for  the  kibble  to  be  let  down.  After  waiting  for 
some  time,  he  pulled  the  wire  a  second  time,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of 
the  signal.  Fancying  that  the  running-gear  must  have  sot  out  of  order, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  ladder  connecting  the  lowest  level  to  the  one 
above,  meaning  to  leave  the  mine  by  the  rough  ladders  which  run  from 
level  to  level. 

The  ladder  was  gone  I 

His  only  means  of  escape  was  cut  off.  He  turned  back  to  retrace 
bis  way,  and  came  upon  half  a  dozen  of  the  men  talking  together. 
They  stood  close  to  each  other,  and  from  the  quick  flashing  movement 
of  the  flames,  which  betrayed  their  whereabouts,  Stuart  saw  that  they 
were  earnestly  discussing  the  situation. 

"  Whaf s  up?*'  he  asked,  as  he  joined  them. 

They  all  answered  at  once,  explaining  in  vigorous  language  that 
orders  had  been  given  that  they  were  to  sleep  underground,  and  that  no 
one  but  McFarren,  the  superintendent,  would  leave  me  mine  that  night 
Food  and  blimkets  would  be  brought  to  them,  and  in  the  morning  each 
man  would  receive  three  months'  wages  for  that  one  night  passed  m  the 
mine.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Stuart  pushed  on  to  the  place 
where  McFarren  and  Cole  were  superintending  the  men  who  were  still 
at  work. 

"  I  would  like  to  speak  with  you,  sir,"  Stuart  b^an. 

"  Speak  ahead,"  answered  the  superintendent,  "  only  be  quick  about 
it" 

"  I  want  to  leave  the  mine." 

"  Well,  you  can't    Anything  else  ?" 

"  Yes :  1  mean  to  leave  it,  with  you." 

"  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  ?  We  will  see  about  that"  As  he  spoke,  the 
superintendent  put  his  hand  behind  him,  giving  a  sign  at  the  same  time 
to  Cole. 

"You  want  to  make  a  row,  do  you?  We  treat  mutiny  here  as  it 
deserves,"  continued  McFarren,  drawing  a  revolver  from  his  pocket 
At  that  moment  Stuart  was  seized  from  behind  by  the  foreman,  his 
arms  pinioned  to  his  side,  and  his  pockets,  belt,  and  boots  searched. 
Nothing  more  suspicious  than  a  fine  linen  pock^handkerchief  and  a 
cigarette-case  was  found.  McFarren's  face  grew  ^ve  at  this  dis- 
covery. Stuart  had  not  submitted  quietly  to  the  mdignity,  and  the 
moment  that  he  found  himself  free  struck  the  foreman  a  ringing  blow 
which  sent  him  staggering  back  against  the  wall.  With  an  oaUi  Cole 
recovered  himself  and  sprang  towards  Stuart,  but  McFarren  inter]^)086d 
,  between  the  two  and  hustled  the  foreman  out  of  the  way,  saying,  m  an 
undertone, — 

"  Let  that  fellow  alone^  do  you  hear  ?    He  is  a  tiger  without  daws." 
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The  foseauai  straggled  with  his  superior,  but  MoFarren  dragged 
Idm  awmj,  talking  earnestly  to  him.    The' words  ''spy,''  'Mnforma- 
tion,''  ^too  hite,''  reached  Stuart's  ears.     He  was  suspected  I     He 
thoi^t  for  one  moment  of  acknowledging  his  disguise  and  demanding 
his  uberty  and  an  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  juroceedings.    His 
poaitioii  as  the  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  stock-owners  should 
give  him  snffident  authority ;  but  he  knew  the  character  of  the  men  he 
was  dealing  with,  and  how  easily  an  accident— even  a  death— -in  a  mine 
can  be  accounted  for.    A  premature  blast,  the  caving  of  a  wall,  the 
fidling  of  a  rock,  a  dozen  <mier  equally  plausible  means  of  accounting 
ibr  a  sudden  death,  offered  themselves.    Alone,  unarmed,  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  submit  to  the  villany  and  to  accept  his 
share  of  the  very  liberal  supper  served  out  to  the  men.    The  bucket 
which  was  let  down  to  take  McFarren  up  was  filled  with  half  the  stock 
of  canned  food  the  Emporium  contained,  together  with  many  cases  of 
wine  and  liquor.    The  men,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  car- 
ried the  provisions  to  a  dry  part  of  the  level,  and,  spreading  their 
blankets  upon  the  ground,  sat  aown  to  the  banquet  of  tinned  meats  and 
finits.     A  cluster  of  the  lamp  were  hung  from  a  cranny  in  the  low 
roof,  and  their  flaring  light  fell  upon  the  strangest  feast  at  which  Harry 
Stuart  ever  sat.    The  rough  walb  of  the  low  chamber  supported  the 
timbered  roof,  whose  slimy  black  surface  was  broken  here  and  there 
with  delicate  white  fungus-flowers,  like  so  many  pallid  tropical  leaves. 
The  grimy  faces  of  the  euests  grew  wilder,  their  roueh  jests  more  and 
more  coarse^  as  the  tin  drinkine-cupe  were  filled  and  refilled,  until  at 
last  the  clamor  was  quieted  by  Uie  drunken  stupor  which  fell  upon  the 
rioters.     For  forty-eight  hours  this  orgy  continued ;  for  two  days  and 
nights  these  men  were  imprisoned  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     At  the 
end  of  that  time  Harry  otuart  was  set  free.     What  he  had  endured 
during  that  imprisonment  amouff  a  body  of  men  who  for  the  most  part 
were  robbed  oi  their  humanity  bv  the  liquor  that  was  freely  circulated 
among  them  seemed  to  have  aged  the  man.     He  had  entered  the  mine 
with  a  light,  quick  step,  flushed  with  the  triumph  of  his  discovery, 
proud  of  the  victory  over  the  pair  of  rascals  which  seemed  just  within 
his  grasp;  he  left  it  pale,  weary,  and  heart-sick  with  the  foreboding  of 
defeat.     Instinctively  he  made  his  way  to  the  tel^raph-office,  where 
he  found  half  a  dozen  despatches  awaiting  him.     One  was  from  Mr. 
Greyerstone,  asking  the  truth  about  afiairs  at  the  San  Biabolo,  and  if  it 
was  a  fiict  that  the  mine  had  petered  out     A  later  one  told  him  that  the 
stock  was  falling  rapidly,  and  asked  whether  it  were  best  to  sell  out  at 
a  ruinous  loss  or  wait  till  it  dropped  to  nothing.    Stuart  was  dazed. 
The  magnitude  of  the  swindling  operation  was  such  that  he  could  not 
at  first  grasp  it    Two  days  since,  a  deposit  of  gold  had  been  discovered 
which  was  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  gold-mining, 
and  the  stock — a  large  quantity  of  which  his  friend  and  employer  Mr. 
Orqrerstone  held — had  dropped  to  zero !    He  sent  a  message  stating 
the  matter,  and,  without  even  returning  to  his  lodgings,  took  a  place 
in  the  stage  and  started  for  New  York.     He  was  too  much  dazed  to 
understand  what  had  happened  or  to  realize  what  the  consequences 
would  be. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
FAILURE. 

It  had  been  what  is  called  a  panicky  day  in  Wall  Street  From  the 
hour  of  the  opening  of  the  Exchange,  stocks  and  the  men  who  gamble 
in  them  had  been  in  a  very  feverish  condition.  In  the  solid  plain 
offices  of  the  banking-house  of  John  Greyerstone  there  was  perhaps  less 
excitement  than  in  any  other  house  on  the  street  In  all  external  matters 
an  old-time  flavor  pervaded  the  management  of  this  establishment,  in 
which  there  was  never  any  haste  or  confusion,  no  slamming  of  doors 
or  loud  talking.  The  red  tape  with  which  the  founder  of  the  house  had 
tied  up  its  employees  and  their  duties  had  been  reapectfully  preserved. 
Nothing  had  been  changed;  and  when  a  piece  of  furniture  became 
superannuated,  or  a  carpet  worn  out,  they  were  replaced  by  furniture 
and  carpet  varying  as  little  as  possible  from  the  original  patterns. 
Quill  pens  and  sand-boxes  were  still  furnished  by  the  aged  clerk  who 
had  charge  of  the  office,  but  he  was  the  only  person  who  ever  made  use 
of  Aese  articles,  the  younger  men  openly  employing  stylographic  pens 
and  blotting-paper  under  his  very  spectacles. 

Mr.  Greyerstone  walked  down-town  on  fine  mornings,  as  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  had  done  before  him,  and  always  reached  his  office 
as  the  dock  on  Trinity  Church  steeple  was  striking  nine.  On  the 
morning  of  which  we  are  speaking,  every  clerk  was  at  his  post,  and, 
after  saying  a  word  to  each  concerning  the  business  of  the  day,  he 
walked  into  his  private  office  and  sat  down  to  wait.  That  hour  of 
suspense  was  harder  to  bear  than  all  that  had  gone  before  or  was  to 
follow.  He  glanced  at  the  letters  and  telegrams  laid  out  on  his  desk^ 
and  then,  with  folded  hands  and  a  flushed,  anxious  &ce,  b^an  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room.  Surelv  minutes  were  never  before  so  cruelly  slow 
in  passing.  The  wheels  of  the  clock  seemed  to  him  to  have  some  electric 
connection  with  the  action  of  his  heart,  so  painfully  did  its  pulses  throb 
at  everjr  advance  of  the  minute-hand.  At  precisely  ten  minutes  before 
ten  o^clock  a  neat  brougham  drew  up  before  the  side  door  of  the  private 
office.  The  gentleman  who  descended  from  the  carriage  and  imme- 
diately after  entered  Mr.  Greyerstone's  private  room  would  have  been 
recognized  by  any  person  familiar  with  the  type  as  belonging  to  that 
singular  product  of  American  civilization,  the  Wall  Street  stock-broker. 
He  was  of  medium  height,  with  a  broad,  stocky  figure,  and  a  fiice 
expressive  of  a  remarkable  astuteness.  His  bold  black  eyes  looked 
as  if  they  never  needed  sleep ;  every  line  of  his  face  and  figure  indi- 
cated a  mind  at  once  alert  and  concentrated,  quick  powers  of  reasoning 
and  of  observation,  and  a  nervous  force  that  never  ninched.  His  hand- 
some head  was  well  set  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  held  himself  so  erect 
as  to  pass  for  a  man  taller  by  an  inch  or  two  than  he  was  in  reality. 
His  complexion  was  at  once  pie  and  opaque,  and  there  were  dark 
circles  beneath  his  eyes,  while  his  hands  were  as  white  and  well  cared 
for  as  those  of  a  fashionable  belle.  His  dress  gave  every  evidence  of  a 
tender  consideration :  his  linen  was  of  the  finest,  his  boots  die  meet 
;lo6syy  his  hat  the  shiniest,  his  coat  the  best  cut,  his  scarf  the  gayest, 

jewelled  pin  the  smartest,  the  lily  of  the  valley  in  his  button-hole  liie 
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firashest^  of  any  similar  adornments  to  be  met  with  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Thore  was^  however,  little  of  the  dandy  about  this  gorgeously 
attired  ^tleman,  whose  movements  were  too  quick  and  natural  to  be 
nremeditated,  and,  though  he  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  his  toilet 
tor  an  hour  in  the  morning,  it  is  but  doing  him  justice  to  admit  that 
he  never  gave  the  matter  another  thought  from  tne  time  that  he  took 
that  last  look  at  the  ima^  in  his  cheval-glass  before  going  down  town, 
until  such  time  in  the  afternoon  as  he  put  off  his  morning  and  donned 
his  evaiine  dress. 

"  Anything  new,  sir  ?'  said  the  new-comer,  shaking  hands  hurriedlv 
with  the  banker,  and,  as  he  spoke,  glancing  at  the  printed  tape  whidi 
the  ticker  emitted  with  a  sharp  clicking  sound. 

"No,  Archer,^*  answered  Mr.  Greverstone,  moodily.  "Nothing 
from  Stuart  yet.     I  fear  he  has  met  with  foul  play.'' 

"  Very  likely,'*  replied  Mr.  Archer,  nonchalantly.  "  I  have  always 
heard  they  were  a  rough  lot  at  IWs  Ear.  I  remember  Harry's  telling 
me  that  he  had  a  narrow  squeak  ^r  his  life  when  he  was  there  before.'' 

Now,  Mr.  Oliver  Archer  was  one  of  the  Archers  of  Archerville,  and 
was  nearly  related  to  Harry  Stuart,  of  whom  he  was  as  fond  as  of  any 
man  alive ;  and  yet  he  received  Mr.  Greyerstone's  suggestion  that  the 
young  man  might  have  been  foully  dealt  with  without  changing  color 
or  showing  any  sign  of  anxiety.  He  had  feelings,  sympathies,  passions, 
this  man  of  machinery,  but  they  were  all  so  held  in  dieck  by  the  ex* 
citement  in  which  his  life  was  passed  as  rarely  to  give  evidence  of  their 
existence. 

"Have  you  any  orders  this  morning,  sir?"  he  asked,  letting  the 
little  strip  of  paper  which  gave  the  last  quotations  from  London  slip 
through  his  fingers. 

A  five-minutes  consultation  followed,  and  at  three  minutes  before 
ten  o'clock  Mr.  Archer  stepped  into  his  carriage  and  was  driven  to  the 
Stock  Exchange,  three  blod:s  distant,  and  at  two  seconds  before  the 
opening  of  the  game  was  declared  he  took  his  place  in  the  greatest 
gambling-hall  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Meanwhile,  John  Greyerstone  sat  alone  in  his  office,  waiting  for 
the  crash  to  come.  He  knew  that  the  old  firm  of  John  Greyerstone  <& 
Son,  which  had  been  looked  upon  by  three  generations  of  New-Yorkers 
as  tlie  safest,  soundest,  most  reliable  house  in  the  city,  was  insolvent, 
that  the  business  his  grandfiither  had  built  up  and  his  father  so  success- 
fully carried  on  was  now  wrecked,  and  that  he,  his  wife,  and  his  chil- 
dren, were  b^gared.  His  confidential  derk  and  his  broker,  Oliver 
Archer,  were  as  yet  the  only  persons  who  shared  the  painfiil  knowledge ; 
but  before  night,  unless  some  miracle  happened,  it  would  be  published 
to  the  street ;  the  whole  business  world  would  know  that  John  Greyer- 
stone was  a  bankrupt  No  miracle  happened,  and  the  last  blow  came 
when  the  San  Diabolo  stock  dropped  out  of  sight  on  a  rumor  that  work 
had  been  stopped  at  the  mine.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  positive  relief 
that  the  banker  learned  tlmt  his  inability  to  fiilfil  his  contracts  had  been 
announced  at  the  Stock  Exchange  and  that  all  concealment  and  com- 
{HTomise  were  at  an  end. 

Mjt.  Aroher^  having  heard  the  announcement^  hastened  back  to  the 
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office^  where  he  found  Mr.  Oreyerstone  sitting  alone  as  he  had  left  him. 
In  the  outer  room  there  was  a  sound  of  loud  talking  and  altercation, 
but  for  a  few  minutes  the  unfortunate  head  of  the  house  was  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed.  The  two  men  looked  at  eadi  other  silently,  the 
younger  first  speaking  in  an  awkward  attempt  at  consolation. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  it  won't  do  to  be  too  much  down  in  the 
mouth.  It  ain't  a  bad  failure :  it  might  have  been  a  great  deal  worse. 
Nobody  can  blame  you.  An  honorable  failure  is  a  rarer  thing  on  the 
street  dian  it  used  to  be,  and  no  one  can  say  that  you  have  not  done  all 
you  could  to  avert  it,'' 

Mr.  Greyerstone  brought  his  clinched  hand  down  upon  his  desk  with 
'a  blow  that  shook  the  room. 

"  It  is  those  cursed  mining-stocks  that  have  ruined  me,  Archer  I  I 
could  have  stood  all  the  other  losses.  Fool  that  I  was  to  speculate  in 
them  I  Why,  man,  think  of  my  wife  and  children  ruined  and  dis- 
graced I    My  God  I    I  can't  face  them  !" 

"  Not  disgraced,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Archer,  very  gravely,  and  with  a  gen- 
tleness which  would  have  hardly  been  expected  n*om  him  :  "  don't  make 
matters  out  any  worse  than  they  are.  Every  cent  of  your  property 
stands  in  your  own  name,  and  will  go  to  your  creditors.  I  only  wish 
you  had  followed  the  advice  I  gave  you  when  you  first  went  into  this 
speculation  business,  and  had  settled  something  handsome  on  your  wife 
or  Miss  Honor." 

"It  would  have  made  no  difierenoe,  sir,"  said  the  elder:  "they 
would  not  have  kept  a  penny  of  it.  You  don't  know  those  women." 
And  the  elder  man's  head  went  down  in  his  clasped  hands,  and  was 
hidden  on  the  desk  where  he  had  worked  out  so  many  schemes  for 
the  making  of  that  gigantic  fortune  which  those  two  women  were  to 
enjoy. 

Mr.  Archer  was  more  affected  by  the  spectacle  of  John  Greyer- 
stone's  grief  and  mortification  than  he  knew  how  to  express.  The 
failure  of  one  of  his  best  clients  was  a  disagreeable  item,  to  be  set 
down  on  the  debit  side  of  his  account  with  fortune  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  He  himself  lost  nothing  by  the  disaster,  for,  like  the  croupier 
at  a  gambling-hell,  he  never  played  at  the  devil's  game  going  on  at  die 
table  where  he  presides.  Whether  his  clients  won  or  lost,  his  percentage 
was  r^ularly  paid  him,  and  as  long  as  the  ball  was  kept  rolling  it 
mattered  little  to  him  whether  men  were  made  millionaires  or  bankrupts 
as  stocks  rose  or  fell.  While  money  was  changing  hands,  it  must  pass 
through  his  fingers,  and  some  of  it  must  stick  to  them.  He  had  be- 
come a  good  deal  hardened  by  the  often-repeated  spectacle  of  men  who 
are  courted  as  "prominent  financiers"  on  Monday  and  shunned  as 
"  bankrupts"  on  Saturday ;  but  there  was  something  particularly  affect- 
ing to  him  in  the  case  of  John  Greyerstone,  that  courtly  and  precise 
elderly  gentleman,  whose  grave  polished  manners  and  careful  speech 
were  in  such  strong  contrast  to  his  own  restless  personality  and  slangy 
shop-talk. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  during  which  the  voices  in  the  outer 
room  grew  loud  and  angry.  One  impatient  person  was  heard  demand- 
ing instant  speedi  with  Mr.  Greyerstone.    Archer  bad  been  fidgeting 
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uneftnlj  in  his  chair,  he  had  wound  his  watoh,  smoothed  his  ahinj  hat, 
bottoned  and  unbuttoned  his  gloves  six  times  at  least    To  be  doing 
j  nothing  during  business-hours  was  a  trying  thing  to  him  :  he  oould  not 

have  borne  the  situation  five  minutes  longer.     An  opportunity  for 
action  now  presented  itself,  and  he  was  in  his  element  once  more. 

^  You  can't  meet  those  people,  sir/'  he  said ;  '^  and  if  you  stay  here 
you  will  be  forced  to  see  them.  Let  me  drive  you  to  your  house.  My 
carriage  is  at  the  door." 

Before  Mr.  Greyerstone  well  understood  the  proposition,  he  found 
himself  seated  beside  Oliver  Archer  in  a  smart  brougham,  driving  up- 
town as  &8t  as  the  handsome  dapple  grays  could  carry  them.  Mr. 
Archer  never  walked :  he  made  it  a  matter  of  prindple  to  drive  wher- 
ever he  went  Mr.  Greyerstone  never  drove,  except  after  nightfidl  or  on 
very  stormy  days.  It  had  always  been  his  habit,  and  the  habit  of  his 
fiither  and  his  grandfatiier  before  him,  to  walk  to  and  from  his  office. 
This  and  many  other  traditions  he  had  inherited  along  with  the  honest 
name  and  honest  fortune  of  the  founder  of  the  house  that  was  to-day 
declared  bankrupt 

At  sixty,  John  Greyerstone  was  still  possessed  of  a  thick  head  of 
iron-gray  hair,  a  clear,  ruddy  complexion,  and  a  pair  of  unclouded  blue 
eyes.  At  forty,  Oliver  Archer  had  lost  his  color,  and  was  beginning  to 
lose  his  hair. 

'^Does  Mrs.  Greyerstone  know  anything  about  the  trouble,  sir?'' 
Aidier  asked,  as  the  carriage  turned  into  Washington  Square.  His 
hand  was  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  ready  to  throw  it  open  the  moment 
the  horses  should  stop. 

"No." 

"Nor  Miss  Honor?" 

"  I  have  told  her  something  of  my  embarrassments,  but  she  does  not 
dream  of  this,"  answered  the  unhappy  man.  Mr.  Aixsher  was  out  of 
the  carriage,  had  rung  the  door-bell,  and  was  ready  to  offer  his  arm  to 
the  elder  man  to  support  him  up  the  steps,  before  the  coachman  had 
time  to  catch  the  lash  of  his  whip  into  a  number  eight  about  its  stick. 

"  Is  there  anything  more  I  can  do  for  you,  sir  f '  asked  the  broker. 
They  were  at  the  thresnold  of  the  house.  John  Greyerstone  clung  for 
a  moment  to  Oliver's  Archer's  arm,  as  if  unwilling  to  relinquish  what- 
ever support  the  man's  shallow  nature  could  affonl  him ;  but  with  an 
effort  he  straightened  his  bent  shoulders,  and,  after  shakug  hands  with 
his  companion  and  thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  he  entered  the  house 
that  was  his  no  longer,  the  house  to  which  he  had  brought  bis  lovely 
Irish  bride,  where  all  his  children  had  been  bom,  where  his  eldest  son 
had  died,  the  house  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  had  been  his  home. 
In  the  drawing-room  he  found  his  daughter  Honor,  who  greeted  him 
with  an  exclamation  of  pleasure  and  surprise,  wondering  at  his  appear- 
ance at  that  early  hour  of  the  day. 

She  put  up  her  sweet  young  £»»  to  his,  and  kissed  the  wrinkles  on 
his  forehead,  to  drive  dull  care  away,  as  she  was  wont  to  say ;  but  when 
she  saw  tiiat  the  fiown  was  not  to  be  thus  easily  got  rid  of,  l|er  own 
&oe  grew  very  serious,  and  she  asked,  in  her  low,  grave  voice, — 

^'  What  has  happened,  &ther  ?    Is  it  anything  about  Hastings  7" 
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^^N0|  Honor;  Hastings  is  all  right,  for  anjthiiig  I  know  to  the 
oontraiy.    The  trouble  is  nearer  home.'' 

The  fieroe  look  of  terror  melted  from  her  face :  there  oould  not  be 
any  very  bad  news  for  her,  if  he  were  welL 

"What  is  it,  dear?    Tell  me.'' 

"  The  crash  has  oome.  Honor,  and  I  am  a  rained  man." 

"  Ruined  1"  She  repeated  the  word  after  him,  trying  to  realize  its 
full  meaning. 

"  Ruined !  Must  we  tell  mamma  ?"     There  was  something  so 

fathetic  to  him  in  her  ignorance  of  the  disaster  that  had  shipwr^ed 
im,  that  the  tears  rush^  to  his  eyes,  and  he  sobbed  like  a  child. 
The  tall  eirl  put  her  arms  protectingly  about  him,  and  comforted 
him  as  best  sue  could.  He  told  her  briefly  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  up  to  the  final  crisis,  but  not  even  to  her  could  he  pour  out  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart,  his  remorse  at  the  folly  that  had  ruined  them. 
The  ambition  and  covetousness  which  had  led  him  on  to  jeopardize 
his  honest  fortune  and  to  ruin  his  family  were  feelings  into  which  she 
could  no  more  enter  than  she  could  foretell  what  the  morrow  held  for 
her.  The  love  of  power,  the  desire  of  setting  his  wits  to  work  against 
those  of  other  men,  the  hunger  and  thirst  for  money,  money,  more  and 
more  and  more  money,  the  gambling  passion  to  which  he  had  yidded, 
were  as  incomprehensible  to  her  as  to  the  youngest  child  in  the  nursery 
up-stairs,  who  had  laid  its  little  chubby  cheek  against  the  window-pane 
and  rapped  a  welcome  with  its  tender  hands  to  the  father  who  was  too 
much  preoccupied  to  heed  the  pretty  greeting. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FATTHIiESS. 


Mrs.  Hastings  Delavalb  was  an  early  riser.  She  liked  to 
walk  abroad  before  the  dew  was  dried  on  the  flowers  and  shrubs  of 
the  formal  old  garden,  and  to  b^n  the  day  with  long  draughts  of  its 
morning  freshness.  From  her  favorite  walk  beneath  the  lime-trees  of 
the  Poet's  Path  she  could  see  the  Hudson  curving  graciously  between 
its  green  Imnks,  and,  beyond,  the  blue  Kaaterskdl  Mountains  rising 
range  beliin<l  range  unto  the  number  of  seven. 

Mrs.  Delavale  was  a  pretty  old  lady,  with  a  fine  profile,  of  which 
she  wa«5  very  proud,  thick  white  hair  always  arranged  in  the  latest 
fashion,  and  a  slim  straight  figure  very  delicately  modelled  and  advanta- 
geously displayed  by  her  well-fitting  dress.  Sne  was  small  of  stature, 
but  possessed  of  an  invincible  spirit  and  an  iron  will.  She  had  had 
many  a  bout  with  Fate,  but,  though  the  inscrutable  goddess  had  always 
got  the  b&)t  of  the  battle,  the  defiant  little  creature  was  ready  to  spring 
up  again  and  fight  every  new  adversity  until  the  last  gun  fired.  There 
was  a  deal  of  courage  in  those  clear  cold  eyes  of  hers,  which  to  those 
who  opposed  her  will  wore  such  a  steely  and  determined  expression. 
Her  long  &ir  hands  sparkled  with  diamonds  as  she  walked  daintily 
about  the  grounds  in  her  dazzling  white  morning  dress,  screening  with 
a  parasol  lined  with  rose-colored  silk  her  complexion,  of  which  sl^  took 
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as  mocli  owe  as  ahe  had  done  when  her  aee  was  aixteoi  and  not  aixtjr. 
She  carried  a  basket  in  one  hand,  into  whidi  she  put  banohes  of  flowers 
fiom  the  lilao-  and  snowbail-buabes  just  bursting  into  bloom.  It  was 
mid-Majr^  the  pleasantest  season  of  the  year  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
the  head-gardener  and  his  meiuwere  busy  transplanting  the  flowers  and 
plants  from  the  greenhouses  to /the  beds,  Mrs.  Delayale  watched  them 
at  th^  work  for  a  few  minutes,  and  exchanged  some  remarks  with 
Duncan,  the  old  Scotchman  who  for  fifty  years  had  ruled  oyer  the 
gardens  of  Heartsease ;  and  as  the  dock  on  the  octagonal  tower  rtruck 
eight  she  retraced  her  steps  to  the  lar^  old  house,  which  was  in  a 
measure  redeemed  from  its  original  uglmess  by  an  old-time  flavor  of 
stately  jnandenr.  The  wide  hi^h  veranda,  approached  by  an  ample 
doubte  flight  of  steps,  was  flagged  with  black  and  white  marble,  its  roof 
supnorted  by  Corinthian  columns  of  the  very  best  stucco,  painted  and 
aanaed  into  a  faint  resemblance  of  old  red  sandstone.  The  library  in 
the  octagonal  dock-tower  was  Mrs.  Delavale's  fiivorite  room,  and  ha^e 
die  sat  and  read  the  New  York  morning  newspapers  until  such  time  as 
her  son  and  heir  should  make  his  late  appearance.  An  inflexible  auto- 
crat to  all  of  her  small  world,  over  wmch  she  ruled  wiUi  an  imperial 
authority,  she  showed  a  most  inconsistent  indulgence  towards  her  son ; 
and  when  he  was  with  her  the  dock-like  punctuality  of  the  hours  at 
Heartsease  was  ruthlessly  set  aside :  breakfast,  which  should  have  been 
served  at  eight,  waited  till  nine.  As  tlie  hour  struck  from  the  deep- 
toned  old  bell  in  the  tower,  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoo&  on  the  gravd 
mingled  themsdves  with  the  brazen  reverberations,  and  far  down  the 
avaiue  diaded  by  the  famous  lime-trees  of  Heartsease  Hastings  Dela- 
vale  was  seen  riding  leisurdy  towards  the  house  on  a  tall  chestnut  horse. 
The  young  num  was  flushed  with  exercise,  and  looked  handsome  enough 
to  justify  the  glance  of  tender  pride  that  shone  in  his  mother's  eyes  as 
she  came  out  to  meet  him.  He  dismounted  with  the  easy  streneth 
which  made  all  his  movements  graceful,  and,  throwing  the  rein  on  his 
horse's  neck,  struck  him  lightly  on  the  flank.  The  animal  trotted  off  to 
the  stable,  and  the  mother  ana  son  went  to  breakfast 

Hastings  was  too  much  absorbed  by  his  eggs  and  bacon  to  notice  at 
first  his  mother's  anxious  expression.  When  he  saw  the  trouble  in  her 
&oe  he  put  down  his  coffee-cup,  and,  coming  to  her  side,  kissed  her 
delicate  hand  and  asked  her  tenaerly  if  anything  had  gone  wrong. 

'^  Tes,"  she  answered,  ^'  something  has  troubled  me;  but  we  will  not 
speak  about  it  till  after  breakfast"  She  was  a  woman  not  given  to 
ffioall  deceptions.  If  bad  news  was  to  be  told,  she  did  not  believe  in 
breaking  it  gently,  as  the  phrase  goes :  she  held  that  to  put  the  victim 
(m  the  rack  of  suspense  is  but  to  enfeeble  his  power  of  resistance  to 
Uie  final  blow  whicn  falls  none  the  less  heavily  for  it 

"Some  of  my  creditors  have  been  worrying  her,— curse  them  P'  he 
mattered,  under  his  breath,  as  he  took  his  place  again.  He  was  silent 
daring  the  rest  of  the  mcAl,  though  he  made  an  excellent  break&st : 
his  vigorous  appetite  and  sound  digestion  were  not  to  be  upset  by  such 
small  annoyances  as  a  clamorous  tailor  or  a  persistent  wine-merohant 
He  thought  the  matter  over  very  carefully  as  ne  buttered  his  toast,  and 
to  the  condusion  that  his  long-standing  account  with  Tiffimy 
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must  have  been  presented  to  his  mother.  He  knew  that  there  were 
several  items  in  that  bill  which  would  be  very  annoying  to  Mrs.  Hast- 
ings Delavale.  She  would  easily  pardon  the  set  of  pearl  studs,  the 
diamond  scarf-spin,  and  the  gold  cigarette-case ;  but  a  certain  robin's- 
blood  ruby  which  at  that  moment  burned  on  the  white  finger  of  his 
fiomo^y  and  a  diamond  true-lover's  knot  which  she  wore  at  her  lovely 
throat,  would  not  be  so  readily  forgiven. 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  cool,  wide  hall,  the  mother  sewine 
upon  some  hideous  flannel  garments  which  bore  the  unmistakable  brand 
of  charity,  the  son  smoking  his  cigar,  Hastings  broached  the  subject 
of  his  mother's  evident  anxiety  a  second  time. 

"  CJome,  mother,"  he  said,  coaxingly,  "  the  inner  man  is  well  forti- 
fied by  your  excellent  break&st :  let  us  get  the  worry  over  and  come 
back  again  to  this  beautiful  morning.  You  are  really  right  to  live  in  the 
country.  I  shall  end  by  following  your  example:  it  is  the  only  respect- 
able place  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in." 

"  Provided  he  is  always  sure  of  a  room  at  his  club  in  town.  You 
are  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  be  happy  in  the  country,  if  you 
were  obliged  to  stay  here,"  said  Mrs.  Delavale,  absently.  Her  white 
hand  plied  her  needle  faster  and  faster  as  she  spoke ;  the  jewels  in  her 
rings  sparkled  against  the  coarse  flannel  of  the  child's  frock  she  was  at 
work  upon. 

''You  have  not  seen  the  papers  this  morning?"  she  continued, 
without  lifting  her  eyes  from  her  sewing. 

"  No.     Is  there  anything  new  in  them  by  any  chance?" 

"  There  is  a  piece  of  very  bad  news  for  you :  John  Greyerstone  has 
fiuled,  and  all  his  property  has  been  put  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver." 

Hastings  drew  a  long  breath,  and,  though  he  changed  color,  neither 
spoke  nor  stirred.  He  had  lived  too  long  in  expectation  of  this  blow 
to  be  much  startled  when  it  fell.  There  was  a  long  silence,  during 
which  the  little  shining  bar  of  steel  stitched  and  stitched  as  evenly  as 
if  the  hand  that  held  it  had  not  been  balancing  the  fate  of  two  human 
hearts  in  its  steady  palm.  Finally,  Hastings  looked  at  his  watch,  and, 
glancing  at  his  mother  to  see  the  eflect  of  his  words,  said, — 

"  I  must  take  the  next  train  to  New  York." 

She  did  not  stop  her  sewing,  but  turned  the  little  charity  frock  and 
b^an  stitching  a  new  seam,  as  she  asked, — 

"  And  why  must  you  go  to  New  York,  pray?" 

"  Why,  mother,  to  see  Honor,  of  course. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  Honor  that  cannot  be  better  written  ?" 

The  young  man  threw  away  his  half-smoked  cigar,  and  b^an  to 
pace  restlessly  up  and  down  the  hall,  whose  sombre  quiet  fretted  him, 
so  cruel  was  its  contrast  with  the  tumult  in  his  breast. 

"  I  don't  know,  mother,  why  you  think  it  necessary  to  ask  such  a 
question.   I  must  go  to  her.   Please  let  that  make  an  end  of  the  matter." 

**  No,  Hastings,  that  cannot  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  You  must 
not  see  Honor  at  present" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

He  turned  upon  h^  savagely,  pausing  in  his  walk  and  looking  at 
her  as  she  sat  stitchii^,  stitching,  in  her  low  easy-chair,  a  small  delicate 
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old  ^ure,  bat  able  to  nile  the  young  Heroules  at  her  side,  as  she  had 
ruled  his  fiither  before  hiniy  with  one  finger  of  her  slender  hand. 

''  I  mean  that  everything  most  be  broken  off  between  yon  and  Mr. 
Gr^erstone's  daughter,  and  that  under  the  drcunistanoes  it  will  be 
fiurer  and  more  honorable  to  her  not  to  see  her  again.'^ 

*^  Moth^y  you  are  going  too  far.  You  persuaded  me  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  offer  to  release  Honor  when  I  lost  my  money,  and  you 
know  bow  she  took  it  Do  you  mean  to  ask  me  again  to  give  her  up? 
It  canH  be.  I  am  not  so  sordid  and  mean  as  you  suppose.  Besides,  I 
love  her  too  much.     I  won't  give  her  up,  no  matter  what  happens.'' 

^  Think  a  moment  what  that  means,  my  son.  When  you  have 
jnarried  this  girl  who  has  been  brought  up  like  an  heiress  and  is  to-day 
without  a  penny,  how  will  vou  support  her  ?  You  are  twenty-eight 
years  old ;  you  have  no  profession ;  you  have  never  earned  a  dollar  in 
your  life.  You  would  be  san«  k  sou  to-morrow,  if  I  did  not  give  you 
half  of  my  income.  I  cannot  give  you  more.  You  know  how  hard  it 
has  been  for  you  to  live  on  this  allowance,  which  seems  to  you  a  mere 

f Pittance:  it  has  barely  sufficed  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  your 
iving :  how,  Uien,  witn  your  tastes  and  habits,  do  you  propose  to  sup- 
port a  wife  and  fiunily  on  what  scarcely  pays  your  tailor  and  your 
dulMluesr 

Hastings  remembered  with  a  pang  certain  bills  which  his  mother's 
allowance  had  fiiiled  to  cover,  but  he  answered,  defiantly, — 

*'  We  can  do  as  other  poor  people  do,  and  I  can  find  some  way  of 
earning  my  own  living,  I  fisincy,  if  it  is  nothing  better  than  breaking 
horses.  We  could  live  in  the  country :  Honor  would  be  happy  any- 
where with  me." 

''  Naturally ;  but  it  is  not  of  the  happiness  of  John  Greyerstone's 
daughter  that  I  am  bound  to  think,  but  of  my  son's  future." 

"How  about  your  son's  honor?  how  about  his  reputation?  You 
seem  to  value  those  at  rather  a  low  figure." 

"  I  think  it  is  more  honorable  to  break  everything  off  definitely 
now,  than  to  let  matters  drag  alon^  as  they  have  been  doing." 

'*  Of  that  you  must  let  me  judge  for  myself,  mother.  I  must  be 
off  now.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  in  New  York  ?"  The 
yotti^  man  was  impatient  to  be  away.  He  was  growing  more  and  more 
ezcited,  and  was  quite  aware  that  if  the  conversation  continued  he 
should  lose  his  temper. 

"  Can  you  do  anything  for  me  in  New  York  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Dela- 
vale,  with  a  provoking  deliberation  :  '^  let  me  see.  Yes,  you  may  buy 
for  me  the  veir  best  sewing-machine  to  be  had,  and,  now  that  I  think 
of  it,  one  of  those  portable  ranges  of  which  I  received  an  advertise- 
ment to-day.  These  two  useful  articles  you  may  present,  in  my  name, 
to  the  young  lady  you  propose  to  marry :  the  sooner  she  learns  how  to 
use  them,  the  better  my  son's  wife  will  be  able  to  cook  and  sew  for  him 
and  his  children." 

The  angry  retort  tixst  sprang  to  his  lips  he  was  strong  enough  to 
keep  back, — the  habitual  obedience  and  respect  which  the  firm  positive 
diaracter  of  his  mother  had  always  exacted  fix)m  him  kept  him  from 
uttering  the  rude  words, — but  the  hot  color  leaped  to  his  moe,  and  his 
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eyes  looked  dark  and  dangerous.  Without  lifting  her  head,  his  mother 
glanced  at  him,  and  when  she  saw  that  he  was  angry  she  gave  an 
approving  little  nod :  she  knew  now  that  the  day  was  hers.  There 
was  a  brief  pause,  and  then  the  storm  of  words  broke  out  afresh.  All 
that  day  the  mother  and  son  were  closeted  together.  His  mother,  who 
had  been  his  most  intimate  friend  and  conficumte  all  his  life  through, 
who  had  guided  him  from  the  day  when  the  child  took  his  first  tzem- 
blinff  footsteps,  to  the  hour  when  the  youth  received  the  holy  sacrament 
and  became  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ,  through  the  vivid  years 
of  adolescence  and  early  manhood,  until  the  day  when,  with  her  blessing 
and  consent,  he  askea  the  daughter  of  her  old  friend  John  Greyer- 
stone  (he  had  been  something  nearer  than  a  friend  in  her  youth, 
their  contemporaries  rememb^ed)  to  be  his  wife, — ^that  mother  now 
urged  him,  with  all  the  love  and  authority  of  that  long,  close,  sacred 
intimacy,  to  put  aside  in  the  hour  of  adversity  the  eirl  he  had  promised 
to  love  and  protect  all  his  life.  At  first  she  pleaded  and  he  stormed ; 
but  later,  wnen  the  invincible  power  of  the  iron  will  against  which  he 
was  contending  made  itself  more  and  more  felt,  their  parts  were  changed, 
and  it  was  the  son  who  knelt  beside  her  and  pleaded  with  his  mother 
earnestly,  passionatelpr,  with  a  growing  heart-breaking  conviction  that 
his  prayer  was  all  m  vain.  He  knew  that  along  with  the  woman 
argued  his  own  stronger  selfish  nature,  which,  when  his  better  self  was 
not  strengthened  bv  we  influence  of  the  eirl  he  loved,  was  likely  to 
win  die  victory.  At  the  knee  where  he  had  lisped  his  first  prayer,  that 
better,  more  generous  self  seemed  to  him  to-day  to  be  making  its  death- 
struggle. 

^raldine  Delavale's  life  was  in  all  human  probability  nearly  over. 
She  came  of  a  short-lived  race,  and  was  well  past  fifty  years  of  ase. 
When  she  should  die  she  knew  that  her  friend  the  bishop,  should  he 
survive  her,  would  preach  a  sermon  in  which  the  benevolence  and 
sanctity  of  her  life  would  be  dwelt  upon  and  held  up  as  an  example  to 
his  hearers.  She  had  visited  the  si^  and  poor  of  the  parish,  she  had 
established  an  industrial  school  in  the  village,  she  had  during  her 
husband's  lifetime  persuaded  him  to  rebuild  the  church,  establish  a 
good  system  of  drainage  in  the  village,  and  confer  many  another  benefit 
upon  the  people  among  whom  they  uved.  She  had  educated  her  son  to 
follow  in  his  fietther's  footsteps ;  she  was  a  devout  church  woman,  and 
never  missed  a  service,  except  through  illness  or  absence ;  and  yet  the 
Deity  which  she  worshipped  in  secret  was  not  the  Grod  of  Christians, 
but  the  mighty  god  of  Mammon.  She  had  lived  well-ni^h  threescore 
years,  and  during  that  period  she  had  bent  the  knee  night  and  morn- 
ing before  the  image  oi  the  Crucified,  while  in  all  that  time  she  had 
but  twice  propitiated  the  real  divinity  of  her  life, — once  when  in  her 
radiant  girlhood  she  had  broken  her  troth  with  the  man  she  loved  and 
wedded  the  heir  of  the  great  Delavale  property,  laying  her  virgin  heart 
with  its  glorious  possibilities  as  an  offering  on  the  brasen  altar  of  her 
idol,  and  again,  twoscore  years  later,  when  she  sacrificed  to  Mammon 
the  heart  of  the  one  creature  she  loved  on  earth,  the  manhood,  the 
honor,  the  very  soul,  of  her  only  son. 

Midnight  fimnd  them  still  together  in  the  quaint  old  library  which 
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die  foiasAet  of  the  house  had  boOt  Never  aeain  after  that  night  ooald 
HastineB  Delavale  bear  to  sit  alone  in  that  pleasant  room,  with  its  high 
vanltea  ceiling  and  oaken  beams,  from  whoee  eight  siaes  rows  npon 
rows  of  books  looked  down  upon  him, — volumes  wbidi  he  had  studied 
fidtb  fully,  from  the  beautiful  old  Homer  annotated  by  his  fiither  to  the 
last  bUious  novel  from  the  press  of  Paris.  And  all  these  books  had 
fidled  to  teach  him  the  one  and  only  lesson  of  life,— the  lesson  that  love 
is  enough. 

The  little  charity  frock  was  almost  finished ;  Mrs.  Hastings  Dela- 
vale's  deft  fineers  were  giving  the  last  touches  to  the  tiny  sleeve.  The 
lady  sat  beside  a  low  table  on  which  were  placed  a  lamp,  her  work- 
basket,  her  silver  vinaigrette,  and  a  vase  of  white  roses.  She  had 
changed  her  momine  gown  for  an  evening  drees  of  rich  g^y  satin. 
EveiT  detail  of  her  todet  and  enJUmrage  expressed  the  luxurious  degance 
which  was  so  necessary  to  her,  and  without  which  she  believed  existence 
would  be  unendurable, — those  etceteras  of  life  which  women  of  her  class 
so  oflen  mistake  for  its  essentials.  Opposite  to  her  sat  her  son,  gaunt, 
hageard,  unshaven,  wearing  the  tumbled  linen  of  the  morning,  his 
head  bowed  upon  his  hands,  his  whole  attitude  expressive  of  defeat  and 
despair.  Both  were  silent;  the  house  was  deadly  still ;  only  the  ticking 
of  the  dock  was  heard  in-doors,  and  the  slight  sound  the  needle  made 
as  it  passed  through  and  through  the  rough  flannel.  Outside  there  was 
a  faint  hum  of  insects,  and  now  and  again  the  flapping  of  a  bat's  wines 
against  the  dosed  windows.  The  last  stitch  had  been  set  in  the  little 
garment,  which  was  neatly  folded  and  laid  in  the  basket  The  mother 
rose,  and,  touching  her  son  on  the  shoulder,  said  softly  (the  battie  being 
won,  she  could  anord  to  be  magnanimous  with  him),— 

"  It  is  very  late,  dear :  you  mustget  some  deep  to-night,  for  you 
will  have  a  hard  day  to-morrow.  The  letter — ^you  must  write  it  to- 
night.'' 

She  laid  pen,  ink.  and  paper  beside  him. 

Hastings  groanedf,  and  shook  her  hand  from  his  shoulder,  as  he  sat 
up,  showing  a  white,  worn  face  set  in  lines  wonderfully  like  those  of  the 
hard,  composed  countenance  that  met  his  eyes. 

"  I  can't  write  that  letter,"  he  said,  roughly.  "  Write  it  yourself: 
it  is  all  your  doing/' 

'^  For  Honor's  sake  you  must  write  it :  she  would  never  believe  it 
if  it  came  from  me.  Tou  must  be  cruel  to  be  kind.  The  letter  must 
be  final,  without  a  glimmer  of  hope :  you  must  cut  this  entanglement 
short  with  one  quick  blow.  It  will  be  best  and  easiest  for  her.  Dull 
wounds  mend  slowly;  sharp  cuts  heal  up  and  leave  no  scar." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  say?"  he  asked,  sullenly. 

**Take  the  pen  and  write  as  I  dictate." 

He  did  as  he  was  bidden,  with  a  resentful  compliance  very  unlike 
the  ready  obedience  he  had  always  shown  his  mother  heretofore.  She 
stood  behind  him  as  he  wrote  the  crud  words,  handed  him  the 
envdope,  and  sealed  the  letter  with  his  signet-rinjr ;  then,  without  a 
word  to  her,  her  son  staggered  out  of  the  nbrary  I^e  a  drunken  man 
and  left  his  mother  with^e  fiital  letter  in  her  keeping.  He  made  his 
way  to  his  room  and  threw  himsdf  upon  his  bed,  where  he  tossed 
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sleepless  and  wretched  till  daylight,  when  he  rose  unrefreshed  and  even 
more  miserable  than  when  he  ky  down.  After  his  bath  and  cup  of 
black  coffee,  Hastings  walked  to  the  stables  and  saddled  his  own  horse. 
While  he  was  buckling  the  girths,  his  mother's  carriage  came  up  the 
avenue. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?''  he  asked  of  the  coachman. 

*^  To  the  station,  sir.  Mrs.  Delavale  has  gone  by  the  early  l^n  to 
the  city.'' 

With  a  muttered  oath,  the  youns  man  mounted  his  horse,  and, 
striking  the  animal  with  his  spurs,  dashed  down  the  avenue  at  a  terrible 
pace.  He  heard  the  shriek  of  the  down  train  as  he  urged  the  chestnut 
on  to  its  utmost  speed.  When  he  reached  a  curve  in  the  road  from 
which  he  could  see  the  railroad-track,  he  drew  rein.  The  train  had  just 
left  the  station,  and  was  bearing  down  towards  him,  as  remorseless  and 
inevitable  as  Fate. 

"  Curse  you !"  he  cried,  lifting  his  clinched  hand  in  an  impotent 
rage.  The  shriek  of  the  engine  seemed  to  echo  his  words  with  a  burst 
of  derisive  laughter  as  it  swept  down  the  shining  steel  rails,  carrying 
with  it  the  death-warrant  of  his  love  and  the  executioner  who  was  to 
serve  it. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

HONOB  AND  DISHONOB. 

The  morning  following  the  announcement  of  John  Greyerstone's 
failure  found  the  man  whom  the  daily  papers  dubbed  a  bankrupt  in  a 
much  more  peaceful  frame  of  mind  than  he  had  known  for  many  days 
previous  to  the  event  The  painful  strain  of  anticipation  was  over  at 
Lst,  and  the  u^ly  fact,  now  that  he  was  face  to  face  with  it,  did  not 
look  nearly  as  iri^htful  as  his  imagination  had  pictured  it.  He  was  a 
ruined  man,  but  m  his  downfidl  he  was  not  covered  with  this  world's 
disgrace ;  he  had  dragged  no  others  down  with  him  into  the  mire  of 
poverty,  saving  his  mk  and  their  children.  His  own  estate  and  his 
wife's  property,  freely  given  him  before  it  was  asked  for,  covered  his 
liabilities, — ^a  &ct  which,  thanks  to  Oliver  Archer,  had  been  made  known 
from  the  first  and  had  saved  the  ruined  banker  from  the  abuse  and 
obloquy  too  oft^en  lavished  by  an  enterprising  press  upon  those  who  have 
been  worsted  in  the  financial  contest  Of  me  deeper  soul's  disgrace,  of 
the  sin  of  greed,  with  which  his  conscience  reproached  him,  he  might 
not  account  himself  guiltless;  but  that  accusation,  that  humiliation, 
were  known  to  him  and  borne  by  him  alone.  He  who  had  been  so 
richly  dowered  with  this  world's  goods  had  still  been  discontented  and 
covetous.  He  had  striven  for  more  and  more  money ;  he  had  yielded 
to  the  curse  of  gold-drunkenness  which  lies  heavy  upon  the  land ;  he 
had  risked  and  lost  the  ample  fortune  which  he  should  have  guarded 
for  his  children  ;  he  had  betted  upon  the  red,  and  the  black  had  won. 
He  was  a  ruined  gambler,  and  deserved  no  more  pity  nor  sympathy 
than  we  give  the  spendthrift  who  stakes  and  loses  his  all  on  the  turn  of 
the  dice.  The  gold-passion,  which  every  day  claims  some  new  victim 
among  those  who  have  stood  well  in  the  public  esteem,  seems  to  have 
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ficBt  fiEtftened  itself  apon  otir  ooontry  when  its  honest  earth  was  foancl 
to  yield  the  shining  particles  of  gold-dust ;  it  has  grown  and  strength- 
ened until  it  sometimes  seems  to  have  become  the  awful  dei^  of  the 
huxL  In  the  days  of  '49  in  the  Califomian  gold-diggings  man  took 
his  brother  man  by  the  throat  for  a  handkerchief-full  of  yellow  dirt. 
To-day  we  have  the  oft-repeated  spectacle  of  men  who  grasp  a  whole 
class  by  the  throat,  who  strangle  with  ea^,  covetous  hands  a  race,  an 
industry,  a  nation, — ay,  if  they  might.  Liberty  herself, — that  they  may 
plunee  their  hands  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  gold  of  the  earth. 

John  Greyerstone  rought  out  his  battle  alone,  and  when  his  wife  and 
children  came  about  him,  eager  to  help  him  bear  his  trouble,  he  met 
them  with  a  cheerful  &oe,  and  as  the  day  wore  on  it  was  he  who  was 
the  comforter  and  they  who  were  the  comforted. 

It  was  still  early  when  Mrs.  Delavale  arrived  at  Washington  Square. 
She  was  shown  directly  to  Honor's  boudoir,  where  the  two  women 
remained  closeted  together  for  an  hour.  When  the  elder  left  the  room 
she  looked  five  years  older  than  when  she  had  entered  it  In  the  hall 
she  met  John  Greyerstone,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  what  has  happened,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  which 
had  lost  something  of  its  decision.  She  had  been  a  good  deal  agitated 
by  her  interview  with  the  young  girl  whom  Hastings  had  Jilted.  She 
even  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  step  she  had  compelled  her  son  to 
take.  A  sentence  from  the  petition  m  which  she  joined  with  great 
fervor  every  Sunday  morning  had  recurred  more  than  once  to  her 
mind :  ^'  From  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism ;  from  hardness 
of  heart,  good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

John  Ureyerstone  had  divined  the  nature  of  the  errand  which  had 
brought  Mrs.  Delavale  for  the  first  time  inside  his  house.  He  received 
her  greeting  with  so  low  and  ceremonious  a  bow  that  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible in  the  dimness  of  the  hall  that  he  did  not  see  the  hand  she  neld 
out  to  him  and  which  he  failed  to  take  in  his.  Mrs.  Delavale  preferred 
to  think  so.  After  the  visitor  had  gone,  Mr.  Greyerstone  went  into  the 
dining-room  and  poured  out  a  glass  of  brandy  from  the  decanter  on  the 
sideboard.  He  tossed  off  the  brandy  in  one  draught,  and  then  marched 
straight  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  looked  at  the  reflection  of  his 
face  in  the  mirror  that  hung  over  the  mantel,  and  this  is  the  question 
that  be  asked  himself  as  his  eyes  met  the  eyes  in  the  looking-glass : 
*^  Am  J  as  much  changed  as  Geraldine  Hastings?" 
At  very  nearly  the  same  moment  Gteraldine  Delavale  uncovered  the 
little  plate  of  looking-glass  let  into  the  side  of  her  cab,  and,  surveying 
her  blanched  face,  si^ed  between  the  faded  rose-leaves  of  her  lips, — 
'^  Is  lipossibU  that  I  am  as  old  as  John  Greyerstone?" 
They  had  not  met  in  thirty  years.  When  they  last  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes  her  mouth  had  been  as  fresh  as  a  wild  rose  newly  blown, 
and  he  had  kissed  her,  and  they  had  dreamed  the  sweet  love-dream 
which  was  never  to  be  made  a  reedity.  She  had  thrown  him  over  and 
married  the  stupid,  boorish  heir  of  the  great  Delavale  property.  She 
had  never  loved  her  husband,  but  afler  many  years  Jonn  Greyerstone 
had  fallen  in  love  asain,  and  had  married  the  beautiful  wife  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached.    His  firat  love  never  forgave  him  that.    The 
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thoaght  had  rankled  in  Geraldine  Delavale's  breast  throagh  all  the 
years  of  her  own  loveless  marriage.  It  seemed  to  her  like  a  poetical 
JDStioe  that  his  daughter  should  suffer  for  her  son's  sake  tixe  sorrows 
and  r^rets  which  hm  caused  her  so  manj  sleepless  nights.  *'  Women 
cannot  love  a  second  time  so  easily  as  men/'  she  said  to  herself,  ig- 
noring the  drcnmstance  that  for  whatever  pain  had  been  her  portion 
she  had  only  herself  to  thank. 

After  that  sudden  rolling  up  of  the  curtain  of  the  years  and  the 
brief  retrospective  glance  that  went  with  it,  both  of  these  gray-haired 
elderly  people  came  back  to  the  practical  present,  the  lady  submitting 
to  the  inquisitorial  torments  of  an  intelligence-office,  whither  she  went 
in  search  of  a  person  with  culinary  gifts  and  calling,  and  the  gentleman 
going  in  search  of  his  daughter. 

He  found  Honor  alone  in  her  boudoir.  As  he  took  his  seat  beside 
her,  his  quick  eyes  noted  eveiv  appointment  of  the  beautiful  room,  each 
detail  of  her  rich  dress.  All  that  was  most  rare  or  precious  in  the 
household  possessions  was  collected  here.  The  walls  were  panelled  with 
small  pictures,  each  one  a  gem  ftx)m  one  of  the  masters  or  modem  art 
The  floor  was  strewn  with  costly  skins  from  Siberia,  the  windows  shaded 
by  embroidered  hangings  wrought  for  their  convent's  chapel  by  pious 
Spanish  nuns  dead  ana  eone  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  bibelots  on 
the  shelves  of  the  carved  black-oak  cabinet  had  cost  a  small  fortune ; 
the  jewels  on  the  girl's  white  hands,  knitted  so  fiercely  together,  another. 
Their  eldest  daughter  had  been  the  idol  of  both  father  and  mother. 
That  she  was  a  spoiled  child  was  the  natural  result  of  this ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  spoil  utterly  a  really  sweet  nature,  and,  though  wilftil,  Honor 
was  not  selfish,  and  if  she  was  a  trifle  vain  her  vanity  was  of  such  a 
firmk,  simple  kind  that  few  people  took  offence  at  it. 

Aiid  now  she  was  as  poor  as  the  pale  seamstress  he  had  seen  that 
momine  sewing  in  his  daughter's  chamber, — ^a  girl  whom  Honor  had 
befriended  and  taken  out  of  one  of  the  great  city  shops,  where  she 
seemed  to  be  fading  out  of  life.  He  repeated  this  over  to  himself 
again  and  again,  vainly  trying  to  realize  all  that  it  meant  Beggared  I 
that  was  hand  enough  to  bear ;  but  that  was  not  all.  Her  pale,  grave 
fisM*  wrung  his  heart  as  no  outcry  could  have  done. 

"  Well,  papa,  do  you  want  mef*  she  asked,  with  a  wan  smile.  He 
who  has  not  seen  the  smile  of  a  broken-hearted  woman  may  count  him- 
self as  having  been  spared  one  of  the  saddest  sights  the  world  can  show. 
Mr.  GJreyerstone  was  not  sure  of  enough  of  his  voice  to  answer,  and 
Honor  took  up  their  conversation  where  they  had  left  it  at  breakfast 
and  continued  to  speak  of  their  plans,  ignoring  all  that  had  happened 
since  the  morning.  John  Greyerstone  sat  silently  holding  her  hand  in 
his,  and  let  her  go  on  for  a  few  moments.  As  she  talked,  the  hand, 
which  had  been  quite  cold  when  he  first  took  it,  grew  hot  and  dry,  and 
the  color  flamed  up  in  her  cheeks.  Her  eyes,  whi(£  she  kept  turned  away 
from  his  own,  were  bright  and  tearless,  and  her  heart  beat  so  fast  that  she 
could  count  its  vibrations  by  the  throbbing  in  her  throat  When  a  pause 
came  in  their  talk,  her  &ther  put  his  arm  about  Honor,  saying, — 

'^  Honor.  I  think  I  know  what  has  happened.  Tou  must  tell  me 
all  about  it^' 
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''AU  about  whftt^  papa  r 

'^  My  dear,  joa  have  been  mj  confidante  in  all  thk  bad  bosinasii 
and  it  is  now  mj  torn  to  be  yoora.  What  did  Mn.  Delavale  say  to 
yon?" 

She  sank  down  upon  her  knees,  SBid  begged  him^  with  elasped  hands, 
to  ask  her  nothing,  bnt  to  let  her  bear  the  grief  by  herself. 

^  It  is  too  greit  for  you  to  bear  alone,  Honor:  you  must  let  me 
have  my  share  of  it  The  only  way  to  help  a  trouble  is  to  share  it 
with  somebody  we  love.*' 

Tears  began  to  gather  in  her  dry  eyes ;  bar  whole  frame  trembled 
like  a  flower  in  a  strong  wind,  and  as  ^e  laid  her  head  upon  her 
Cither's  knee  the  hard  silence  fell  firom  her,  and  her  tears  and 
words  burst  forth  together  in  a  passionate  flood.  That  fionr  was  the 
darkest  in  all  Honor  Greyerstone's  life.  Poor  child  I  poor  children  of 
men  !  With  the  first  grief  we  have  to  meet,  comes  an  impotent  and 
senseless  rebellion,  a  desperate  breaking  of  ourselves  against  the  inevi- 
table, which — heaven  be  praised  I — ^never  comes  a  second  time.  Until 
now,  Grief  has  been  a  veiled  figure  <^  which  we  have  firom  our  earliest 
remembrance  caught  occasional  glimpses.  We  have  seen  her  first  the 
companion  of  one  and  then  of  another  of  our  acquaintances.  She  is 
always  a  shadowy,  mjrsterious  figure,  whose  fiwe  we  vainly  try  to  fimoy. 
Finally  our  turn  comes :  we  are  singled  out  from  our  fellows ;  the  veiled 
woman  leans  upon  our  arm  and  becomes  our  yokemate.  She  takes  us 
apart ;  we  feel  her  cold  breath  on  our  diedc ;  she  throws  back  her 
veil,  and  alone  we  mu£t  meet  her  chilling  glance. 

When  we  have  learned  her  sad  features  by  heart,  we  can  meet  her 
again,  and  yet  again,  without  the  mad  rebellion,  the  cowardly  panic, 
which  overtook  us  at  first;  for  it  is  the  unknown  that  is  the  most 
terrible. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  day  not  long  after  the  evoits  above 
rdated  that  a  messenger  was  despatched  fix>m  Mr.  Grejrerstone's  house 
in  Washington  Scjnare  to  that  gentleman^s  club  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  B^eigh  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  exclusive  dubs  in  New 
York.  John  Greyerstone's  grandfather  had  been  one  of  its  founders, 
and  its  first  president  Its  members  are  rather  a  conservative  body  of 
men,  more  given  to  whist  than  to  poker,  and,  judging  by  the  accounts 
of  the  steward,  more  partial  to  burgundy  than  to  champagne.  In  the 
first  years  of  its  existence  the  Raleigh  had  occupied  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  on  the  Battery,  but  it  has  been  swept  up-town  on  the  tide  of 
fikshion,  and,  after  several  pauses  by  the  way,  is  now  firmly  established 
at  tl»  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  ana  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
orossHstreets  whidi  traverse  that  main  artery  of  the  city's  fiishion.  The 
club-house  is  a  very  ponderous,  very  ugly,  and  very  expensive-looking 
edifice,  whose  window-seats  are  of  an  afternoon  very  sure  to  be  weU 
filled  by  sudi  of  its  kahituis  as  find  instruction  or  amusement  in  watch- 
ing the  human  current  sweeping  up  and  down  the  wide  thorough&re. 
Amone  the  gentlemen  thus  engaged  on  this  particular  afternoon  was 
Mr.  Ouver  .^her.  During  the  1^  hour,  seven  horses  had  fidlen  down 
on  the  glare  of  ice  directly  m  front  of  the  club ;  an  animated  discussion 
had  taken  place  between  a  stout  matnKi  and  an  extortionate  cabnuui ; 
Vol.  XLII.— 12 
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A/s  carriage  had  passed  by  with  a  red  bonnet  in  it  that  oonld  not  have 
belonged  to  Mrs.  A.^  who,  everybody  knows,  is  in  mourning  for  her 
brother ;  Avis  Fabens,  the  pretty  widow,  had  given  the  little  boy  who 
sells  wa;  matches  at  the  comer  ten  cents,  and  the  Earl  of  BlankshireL 
hastening  to  catch  up  with  her,  had  soundly  cursed  the  young  rascal 
for  b^gmg  of  him. 

As  Mr.  Greyerstone's  messenger  came  up  the  steps  he  was  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  Archer.  Leaving  his  seat  in  the  window,  the  broker  met 
the  servant  in  the  hall. 

'^ For  me?''  he  asked,  putting  out  his  hand  for  the  letter. 

"  For  Mr.  Von  Shack,  sir,''  said  the  man. 

"  You  may  give  the  note  to  me.  I  will  see  that  he  gets  it  directly. 
How  is  Mr.  Greyerstone?  how  are  they  all  to-day?" 

"  All  well  but  Miss  Honor,  sir.    She  have  took  to  her  bed." 

^'  Poor  thine !"  said  the  broker  to  himself  as  he  went  in  search  of 

Mr.  Von  Shack,  the  president  of  the  club.     "  What  the  d was 

the  old  man  thinking  about  when  he  loaded  himself  down  with  San 
Diabolo  1     It's  the  women  who  have  to  suffer  for  it  every  time." 

He  found  Mr.  Von  Shack  alone  in  the  reading-room,  dozing  over 
the  Eoefning  TdegroMy  and  handed  him  the  note.  Mr.  George  Von 
Shack  was  a  small  man,  whose  first  object  in  life  was  to  appear  to  be  a 
little  larger  than  Nature  had  made  him.  If  she  had  stinted  the  quan- 
tity, the  ^reat  mother  had  been  very  particular  about  the  quality  of  the 
man,  which  was  of  an  exceeding  fineness.  His  skin  was  like  that  of 
a  baby,  his  hair  fine  and  soft  like  a  woman's  hair;  his  features  were 
of  a  tiny  classic  mould,  and  his  little  hands  and  feet  were  too  small  to 
fill  his  wife's  gloves  or  slippers.  He  was  neariy  fi^  years  old,  and 
passed  among  strangers  for  twenty-five.  Mr.  v  on  Shack's  manners 
were  so  exquisite,  his  voice  so  gentle  and  flute-like,  his  position  in  the 
business  as  wdl  as  the  social  world  of  New  York  so  nonorable,  that 
it  was  not  remarkable  that  society  should  have  awarded  him  the  im« 
portant  post  of  one  of  its  arbitrators  in  all  matters  of  etic^uette.  His 
advice  was  asked  by  anxious  mammas  desirous  of  procuring  the  dis- 
tinction of  belleship  for  their  young  daughters,  by  jealous  husbands 
who  wished  to  rid  their  wives'  drawing-rooms  of  some  persistent  visitor 
without  the  scandal  of  a  quarrel,  by  elderly  people  desirous  to  recall 
themselves,  for  their  children's  or  grandchildren's  sakes,  to  a  society 
which  had  quite  forgotten  them,  by  foolish  hot-headed  young  folks  who 
had  run  away  and  married  each  other  without  rhyme  or  reason,  dollars 
or  cents,  and  were  tremulously  waiting  at  a  neighboring  hotel  for  the 
maternal  blessing  and  the  paternal  allowance.  Mr.  Von  Shack  being 
related  by  blood  to  the  Delavales  and  by  marriage  to  the  Greyerstones, 
he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  both  families.  He  opened  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Archer  gave  him,  while  that  gentleman  took  up  the  paper 
and  waited  to  see  whether  the  note  contained  anything  of  interest  to 
him. 

The  envelope  enclosed  a  note  and  a  letter.  The  former  was  in  Mr. 
Greyerstone's  handwriting,  and  briefly  stated  that  his  daughter's  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  Hastings  Delavale  was  at  an  end.  The  writer  added 
uiat  the  explanation  of  this  would  be  found  in  the  enclosed  letter,  which 
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his  cbogfater  had  reoeived  from  Mr.  Delavale.  tnd  w€ttt  on  to  reamtt 
that  his  valued  friend  would  make  the  ftot  known  to  audi  frienda  aa 
felt  an  interest  in  Miss  Greyentooe's  aflkin.  When  he  had  read  the 
note.  Von  Shack  took  up  tm  endoaed  letter,  which  he  pemaed  silently. 
After  a  few  moments  or  reflection,  he  handed  both  note  and  letter  to 
Oliver  Archer. 

'^  What  do  jou  think  of  itf  asked  the  president^  as  Archer  laid 
down  Mr.  Grejerstone's  note. 

^  Om't  tell  till  I  have  read  Delavale's  letter/'  answered  the  broker, 
unfolding  a  closely-written  sheet  and  proceeding  to  read  the  following 
communication  written  in  a  tremulous  hand : 

«  My  deab  Honor, — 

'*  It  has  been  some  days  since  any  letter  has  passed  between  us,  and 
lonstf  still  since  I  have  written  to  you.  Since  we  parted  you  have 
had  an  experience  which  I  need  not  dwell  on.  The  losses  experienced 
by  your  &ther  I  know  must  have  been  a  great  blow  to  your  mother 
and  yoorselC  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  sympathy  and 
condolence. 

"  I  think  it  is  now  apparent  to  you,  as  it  is  to  m^  that  the  hope 
which  we  have  shared  is  no  longer  to  be  entertained.  My  position  can- 
not change  materially,  and  I  cannot  see  in  it  either  content  for  you  or 
happiness  for  me.  A  humdrum  existence  would  be  most  unsuitable  for 
you,  and  such  would  necessarily  be  the  life  which  my  narrow  circum- 
Btanoes  would  oonstrain  us  to  lead  for  some  years  to  come.  The  only 
home  I  could  offer  you  would  be  at  this  {>lace  with  my  mother,  where 
th««  is  neither  society  nor  companionship  nor  surroundings  which 
could  make  you  happy ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  dther  of  us  is  rash 
enough  to  enttf  upon  a  life  presenting  no  more  encouraging  aspect  I 
see  no  <^er  courw  open  to  me  than  to  ask  you  to  release  me  from  my 
promiae.  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  view  me  and  my 
request  not  wholly  from  the  light  of  an  attachment  which  I  know 
would  have  been  terminated  by  yourself  could  you  have  foreseen  the 
precise  condition  of  affairs  here ;  nor  can  I  feel  it  honorable  to  you 
longer  to  posl^ne  this  step. 

"  With  peace  and  my  love, 

"Hastings  Delavale." 

"  What  do  you  think  about  it  V^  asked  Von  Shack,  whose  troubled 
&ce  expressed  bis  own  opinion. 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Archer,  returning  both  note  and  letter,  "  I 
should  like  to  say  some  things  about  that  young  man  which,  though 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  truth,  you  might  not  like  to  hear  said  of 
your  cousin.  This  much  you  will  permit  me  to  say :  the  writer  of  that 
letter  is  a  weak  man,  and 
for  my  young  friend  Miss 

"I  aee  his  mother's  hand 
bound.    The  old  lady  has  all  the  money  there  is,  and  she  holds  on  to  it 
pretty  sharply.     He  isn't  a  bad  fellow,  Hastings." 

He  has  acted  like  a  bad-hearted  one,  though,"  grumbled  Mr. 
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Archer.  ^^  By  Jove  I  there  he  is  now/'  he  added,  ^'  oomioff  into  the 
club.  The  oold-blooded  rafical  I  he  had  better  keep  out  of  my  way, 
unless  he  wants  to  hear  a  piece  of  my  mind.'^ 

At  that  moment  Delavale  entered  the  room,  passing  Ardier,  who  in 
no  way  noticed  his  "  How  are  you,  old  fellow?" 

Hastings  turned  on  his  heel  to  look  after  the  broker,  and,  nodding 
fiuniliarly  to  Von  Shaok,  asked, — 

^^  What  has  happened  to  Archer  ?    I  thought  he  cut  me  just  now/ 

^'  Possibly  he  dia,"  said  the  elder  man,  drawing  the  new<KX>mer  aside. 
'^  I  have  iust  shown  him  your  letter  to  Miss  Grreyerstone,  and  its  con- 
tents are  by  this  time  being  whispered  through  the  whole  club." 

Delavale's  pale  &ce  changed  to  a  dull  r^,  as  he  angrily  demanded 
an  explanation. 

^'  Mr.  Greyerstone  enclosed  the  letter  to  me  and  asked  me  to  an- 
nounce its  contents,  I  showed  it  to  Archer,  which  amounted  to  the 
same  thing." 

^^  Is  the  old  man  mad?"  cried  Hastings,  with  a  furious  oath. 

^^  No,  sir,  he  is  same.  He  pricks  you  with  your  own  sword.  He's 
right,  too,  though  there  is  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  would  have 
had  the  nerve  to  do  it.  Don't  you  see  that  it  is  bettar  for  her,  to  tell 
people  outright  that  you  have  jilted  the  girl,  than  to  have  it  gradually 
leak  out  that  she  is  left  forlorn  ?" 

Hastings  flinched  at  the  words. 

"  Everybody  is  sorry  for  the  Greyerstones,"  Von  Shack  continued. 
'^They  are  nice  people,  popular  and  kind  and  hospitable.  Nobody 
has  lost  any  money  by  the  failure,  and  they  are  ruined.  Pity,  don't 
you  see?  Everybody  likes  to  be  able  to  pity  their  friends,  and  a  little 
righteous  indignation  against  you  in  their  cause  is  a  cheap  way  of  show- 
ing them  friendship.  Not  mat  I  undertake  to  sa^  whether  you  were 
riffht  or  wrong;  you  haven't  asked  me;  and,  besides,  I  know,  what 
other  people  do  not,  that  you  could  not  act  alt(^ther  as  a  free  agent" 

Delavale  nodded  a  gloomy  assent,  and  Von  Shack,  dropping  his 
voice  still  lower,  went  on  to  say,— 

''  One  thin^  is  certain :  you  must  get  out  of  New  York  as  soon  as 
possible.  You  know  better  than  I  do  how  many  men  wanted  to  marry 
Miss  Greyerstone  during  those  years  that  you  were  making  up  your 
mind  to  propose  to  her.  My  wife  tells  me  that  she  is  a  girl  who  makes 
friends  of  her  lovers ;  and  I  should  say  that  you  ran  the  risk  of  being 
cut  by  a  dozen  men  to-day  who,  if  they  did  not  see  you  till  six  months 
from  now,  would  have  forgotten  the  wnole  aflJedr." 

All  these  hard  things  were  said  in  so  gentle  a  voice  and  with  so 
frank,  good-natured  a  manner  that,  sore  and  angry  as  he  was,  Hastings 
took  them  without  a  word  of  expostulation.  The  very  weakness  of 
the  little  &ir-&ced  man  was  his  strength ;  for  how  could  an  athlete  like 
Delavale  take  offence  at  the  speech  of  so  delicate  and  boyish-looking  a 
creature  as  Greorge  Von  Shack  ? 

^^  My  trap  is  at  the  door :  drive  home  and  dine  with  me,"  continued 
the  arbiter.  ^^  You  know  I  have  taken  my  passage  on  the  Scythia  for 
day  after  to-morrow :  you  had  bd^r  share  my  state-room  and  my  holi- 
day with  me.    Europe  is  the  place  for  you  for  the  next  six  months." 
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From  the  joung  man's  answery  it  was  evident  that  another  and 
a  warmer  climate  was  best  suited  to  him  in  his  own  private  jucfement. 
On  the  steps  of  the  dub  the  two  men  enoountored  Mr.  Henry  raart| 
who  had  just  arrived  in  New  York. 

**  How  are  you,  Delavale  f  *  said  the  new-oomer.  "  Oan^  you  eome 
in  for  five  minutes?  I  was  looking  for  yon.  I  want  to  hear  all  about 
the  Greyerstones." 

^  Very  sorry  I  can't  stop,"  replied  Delavale,  bitterly.  ^'  Ardier  is 
in  the  smoking-rocnn :  he  can  tell  you  more  of  them  than  I  can.^ 

Stuart  watehed  the  two  men  as  they  got  into  the  smart  doe-cart^ 
and  then  entered  the  dub,  where  the  new  turn  in  the  affairs  of  the  fiunily 
in  which  he  was  so  deeply  interested  were  being  discussed.  When  he 
bad  learned  all  that  he  could  learn  at  the  Baleign,  Harry  made  his  way 
to  Washington  Square.  He  walked  now  with  a  joyous  step,  and  there 
was  a  li^bt  in  his  eyes  which  had  not  been  there  an  hour  ago.  *^  'Tis 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,"  the  old  saw  says,  and  perhaps 
the  homely  proverb  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  thought  that  Honor 
was  free  again  and  still  to  be  won.  He  had  never  entirely  given  up 
the  secret  hope  that  the  childish  troth  plighted  so  solemnly  between 
them  before  ne  was  breeched  or  she  had  put  off  pinafores  would  one 
day  be  redeemed. 

Mr.  Greyerstone  was  at  home.  Stuart  dined  with  the  fiimily,  but 
Honor  did  not  appear.  After  Aileen  Qreyerstone  and  her  pretty  brood 
of  children  vanished  into  the  upper  regions,  the  two  men  went  mto  the 
comfortable  library,  and,  lighting  their  cigars,  sat  down  to  talk  over  the 
strange  occurrences  of  the  past  month.  Stuart  learned  the  succession 
of  disasters  which  had  finally  culminated  in  his  firiend's  failure,  and  the 
fisu!t  that  it  might  have  been  averted  had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden  and 
appalling  drop  of  the  San  Diabolo  stock,  a  large  quantity  of  which  he 
had  been  carrying.  Mr.  Greyerstone  listened  almost  incredulously  to 
Stuart's  account  of  what  had  happened  at  Dog's  E2ar.  Everybody 
knew  that  the  San  Diabolo  stock  haa  dropped  out  of  nght  on  a  rumored 
report  from  the  superintendent  that  the  ore  had  ^ven  out  and  that 
work  had  been  stopped  at  the  mine,  and  that  withm  a  week  a  second 
report  announcing  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  unpreoedentediv  rich 
body  of  ore  had  sent  the  stock  booming  up  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
Somebody  had  bought  up  the  stock  at  a  mere  nominal  price,  when  it 
was  all  but  given  away,  and  foul  play  was  suspected,  rumor  touching 
first  one  and  then  another  of  the  great  financiers  as  responsible  for  it. 
Fantastic  as  some  of  these  vasue  surmises  were,  not  the  wildest  of 
them  compared  with  the  actual  facts  of  this  gigantic  swindle,  which 
had  robbed  hundreds  of  people  and  placed  two  men  among  the  richest 
capitalists  in  the  country, — and  these  men,  moreover,  the  hirelings  of 
the  company  they  had  nlundered. 

On  the  disoovery  oi  the  vast  new  deposit  of  gold,  the  superintendent 
had  tel^rapbed  to  the  directors  in  New  York  that  the  ore  had  petered 
out  and  that  work  was  stopped  at  the  mine.  This  news  threw  the 
stock  on  the  market,  where  it  was  bought  for  a  mere  song  by  McFarren 
and  Cole  through  the  agency  of  certain  New  York  brokers.  Mean- 
wbSBj  the  newly-discovered  treasure  of  the  mine  wa9  kept  a  profound 
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eeerel :  the  very  miners  who  had  uncovered  the  level  where  it  lay  were 
made  pri^oners^  lest  they  should  spr^  the  news,  and  not  till  he  had 
secured  for  himself  and  his  acoomplice  the  control  of  the  stock  did 
Superintendent  McFarren  report  the  existence  of  the  new  and  rich  bodj 
of  ore  to  the  directors. 

^^  There  is  a  certain  piquant  novelty  in  this  case/'  commented  Stuart^ 
'^  which  will  arouse  an  interest  in  the  public  whidi  no  embeszling  treas- 
urer or  thieving  directors  could  have  commanded/' 

**  If  it  ever  gets  to  the  public^''  Mr.  Gieyerstone  objected. 

''  I  will  take  care  of  that^  sir,  all  in  eood  time/'  Stuart  responded, 
energetically.  *^  If  nothing  mwe  can  be  done,  those  two  rascals  shall  be 
branded  as  thieves  and  swindlers.  But  I  believe  that  I  can  send  them 
both  to  priscm.  My  evidence,  taken  with  what  Nelson,  the  assayer,  can 
tell,  ought  to  be  enough  to  convict  them,  or,  in  any  case,  to  force  them  to 
give  up  the  greater  part  of  what  they  have  stolen." 

<^  Nelson  was  of  course  in  the  conspiraqr  V^  interrupted  Mr.  Or^er- 
stone. 

^^  I  doubt  it,"  replied  Harry.  **  He  received  a  larp;e  salary,  and  his 
chief  duiy  was  not  to  see  too  much  of  what  was  going  on  under  his 
eyes.  McFarren  never  trusted  him. .  Nelson  is  a  miserable  fellow,  half- 
seas-over  most  of  the  time,  but  this  much  I  know :  he  k€j>t  a  private 
record,  and  notes  which  were  very  different  from  those  which  McFarren 
returned  to  you  and  the  other  directors.  If  we  could  get  hold  of  these 
they  would  prove  the  long-continued  system  of  fraud  by  which  the 
stockholders  were  cheated  out  of  half  the  real  yield  of  the  mine." 

^^  McFarren  is  sure  to  have  bought  up  such  dangerous  documents," 
interposed  the  elder  man,  despondently. 

^'  I  doubt  if  he  knows  as  yet  of  their  existence.  They  are  the 
weapons  which  Nelson  will  hold  over  him  to  extort  blackmail.  Nelson 
has  a  erudge  against  the  superior  blackly,  though,  and  could  be  made 
to  speak  for  us,  I  think,  if  we  made  it  worth  his  while." 

John  Greyerstone  shook  his  head  doubtfiilly :  he  had  little  confi- 
dence in  the  young  man's  theory. 

^^  Where  is  this  man  Nelson?"  he  demanded,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  now,  but  if  he  is  above  n*ound  1  will  find  him. 
I  must  be  in  Colorado  before  long,  and  I  think  I  may  hear  of  him  at 
Denver." 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Stuart  took  his  leave,  and  it  was 
in  the  dimly-lighted  hall  that  he  asked, — 

"How  is  Miss  Honor?" 

Mr.  Greyerstone  gave  him  a  hand  with  his  great-coat,  and  answered, 
with  a  sigh, — 

"  Poor  girl !  poor  diild  I  it  fidls  most  heavily  on  her  young  shoul- 
ders, Harry,  heaviest  upon  her.  Good-night,  my  boy.  You  must  come 
to  us  often  in  our  new  home ;  we  shall  need  your  good  company  to 
cheer  us  up.  This  house  is  to  be  sold  next  week, — knocked  down  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Honor  was  bom  here,  all  the  children  were  born  here, 
and  I  hoped  to  live  out  the  rest  of  my  life  here." 

"Ana  who  knows  that  you  may  not  still  do  so,  sir?  Keep  up  a 
good  heart,  Mr.  Greyerstone.    If  I  live,  I  will  prove  that  in  spite  of 
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everTthitig  I  wis  right  when  I  told  you  tbai  700  couldn't  kne  bf 
faoldinff  oa  to  joar  oan  Diabolo  ttook.  The  game  Un't  played  oat| 
toTy  ana  before  it  is  finkhed  Michael  McFamn  may  find  that  it  was 
not  worth  the  candle.''  And  with  this  oomlbrtanff  aeearanoe  the  young 
man  lighted  his  dgar  and  took  his  hat  and  his  departure  at  the  same 
time. 


CHAPTER   Vn. 

WHAT  IT  OOBTS. 


Shortly  after  that  day  on  which  Michael  McFarren  awoke  to  find 
himself  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  country,  be  deemed  it  advisable 
to  resign  his  position  as  superintendent  of  the  mine,  and,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  absent  himself  from  Doe's  Ear.  His  example  was  followed 
by  Foreman  Cole  and  his  faithim  wife  the  ex-laundress,  and  by  EUiaa 
iNelson  the  assayer.  There  had  been  some  talk  of  an  investigating  com- 
mittee being  sent  out  from  New  York,  and  of  the  bringing  of  a  suit  to 
recover  damages.  McFarren,  beine  a  domestic  man,  natumlly  returned 
to  Denver,  where  his  wife  and  family  were  living.  He  brought  the  news 
of  his  sudden  acquisition  of  fortune  with  him.  His  wife  was  a  quiet 
soul,  devoted  to  the  care  of  her  house  and  children,  and  little  eiven  to 
readiog  any  newspaper  dealing  with  more  serious  matters  wan  the 
latest  mshions  of  bonnets  or  the  best  method  of  raising  bread.  She 
had  little  intercourse  with  such  people  in  the  city  as  could  have  in- 
fi>rmed  her  of  the  great  operation  wnich  had  so  changed  her  fortunes 
and  the  future  of  her  little  flock  of  children. 

McFarren's  home-coming,  though  unexpected,  was  quite  without 
disguise.  He  arrived  early  in  the  morning,  and  walked  firom  the 
station  to  his  house,  carrying  his  heavy  valise.  The  early  habit  of 
economy  in  small  things  clings  long  to  a  man,  and  the  presents  he 
brought  to  his  wife  ana  children  were  of  about  the  same  value  as  on 
other  similar  occasions:  ten  dollars  would  have  covered  the  whole 
outlay. 

The  news  that  McFarren  was  in  town  spread  like  wild-fire  over 
Denver.  His  return  was  discussed  at  the  club,  where  half  a  dos^i 
gentlemen  were  dining  together,  the  guest  of  the  evening  being  Mn 
Harry  Stuart,  who  (£anced  to  be  passing  a  few  days  at  Denver. 
Though  he  had  the  reputation  of  telling  as  good  a  story  and  singii^  a 
better  song  than  most  men  of  his  age,  Stuart  was  very  silent  during 
the  first  half  of  the  dinner,  and  it  was  only  when  Michael  McFarren 
was  mentioned  that  he  shook  off  his  quiet  mood  and  related  some  of 
his  recent  experiences  at  Dog's  Ear,  in  which  that  gentleman  was  con- 
cerned. 

**  The  law  won't  touch  him,"  said  one  of  the  group :  "  it  all  happened 
too  fiur  away  from  New  York.  Who  would  prosecute  such  a  man  ? 
Nobody  who  had  not  a  purse  as  deep  as  bis  gold-mine.  It's  not  likely 
that  the  men  who  have  lost  by  him  nave  either  the  means  or  the  pluck 
to  &^ht  him." 

"He  will  be  come  up  with  some  day,"  said  Stuart,  quietly 
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^^  Don't  yoa  believe  it  He  will  prosper  like  the  soriptoral  bay-tree. 
Five  years  from  now,  I  will  wager  that  he  will  be  able  to  bay  his  way 
into  any  society  in  the  world/'  said  the  first  speaker. 

^'  Five  years?  five  months/'  lauded  another  of  the  guests. 

"  Not  only  into  any  society,  but  into  any  family,  sir/'  grumbled 
the  inevitable  pessimist  of  the  party.  '^If  he  took  it  into  his  head  to- 
morrow to  divorce  his  second  wife,  as  he  did  his  first  ten  years  ago,  he 
could  have  his  pick  of  the  rosebuds,  North,  South,  East,  or  West,  what- 
ever variety  he  might  prefer/' 

''  That's  putting  it  a  little  strong,  you  know,"  remonstrated  another : 
<'  besides,  we  most  give  the  devil  his  due :  McFarren  is  quite  the  model 
husband  and  &ther.  His  present  wife  is  a  very  pretty  and  well-be- 
haved little  woman ;  the  first  one  wasn't" 

''  He  must  be  a  cool  hand,  to  come  back  to  Denver  so  soon  after  the 
failure/'  said  the  host. 

"  What  failure?"  Stuart  asked. 

"The  People's  Bank  stopped  payment  yesterday.  The  bank  is 
known  to  have  held  a  large  amount  of  San  Diabolo  stock.  Things 
looked  pretty  lively  here  last  evening.  I  don't  imagine  the  president 
and  directors  passed  a  very  easy  night    However,  everything  has  been 

3uiet  to-day.  Things  have  changed  since  I  came  to  Denver.  In  those 
ays,  sir,  these  men  would  never  have  slept  in  their  beds  undisturbed 
by  the  vigilantes.  Now  they  can  gamble  and  steal  and  lose  other 
people's  money,  and  walk  about  as  boldly  and  fearlessly  as  if  thev 
were  in  New  York.  Oh,  we  have  learned  to  respect  our  rich  crimi- 
nal class  here  almost  as  well  as  yon  have  in  the  East." 

It  was  the  pessimist  who  spoke,  addressing  himself  to  Stuart  He 
had  hardly  ceased  speaking  when  a  sound  was  heard  resembling  those 
noises  which  when  heard  at  the  theatre  indicate  either  the  approach  of 
a  storm  or  the  gathering  of  a  mob.  The  pessimist  threw  open  the 
window  and  stepped  out  upon  the  balcony.  In  a  few  moments  he  re- 
turned, lighted  a  fresh  cigarette,  and,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  casually 
remarked, — 

"  They're  after  somebody." 

*'  I  will  bet  you  five  to  one  that  it's  McFarren,"  cried  the  youngest 
member  of  the  party,  a  Harvard  senior  home  for  vacation. 

"  Think  likely/  was  the  only  answer  he  received.  Nobody  noticed 
his  oifer.  The  men  sat  grave  and  silent,  listening  to  the  distant  voices 
of  the  mob,  until  some  one  proposed  that  they  should  go  out  and  see 
what  it  all  meant  The  suggestion  was  made  by  the  young  collegian 
and  seconded  by  Stuart,  and  the  party  all  rose  to  go,  leaving  the  pes- 
simist alone  with  the  last  bottle  of  champagne. 

Meanwhile,  the  man  who  had  so  suddenly  become  an  object  of 
popular  interest  was  sitting  in  the  neat  dining-room  of  his  modest  house, 
enjoying  his  pipe  and  the  society  of  his  wife  and  children.  He  was 
lounging  in  an  arm-chair,  with  a  child  on  either  knee,  and,  with  his 
worsted  slippers  and  old  jacket,  looked  rather  more  like  a  humble 
mechanic  tlian  a  great  capitelist  McFarren's  wife  was  a  pretty  young 
woman,  as  the  men  at  the  club  had  said.  She  had  full,  soft  brown  hair, 
a  wide,  low  brow,  and  a  pleasant,  good-natured  face.    She  sat  beside  him 
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sadding  an  infimt  of  a  few  months^  which  the  filths  had  not  seen  ontil 
that  morning.  Her  feoe,  wfatdi  was  sometinMa  marred  bj  a  oonadoaa 
vanity  and  a  rilly  simpeTy  was  now  dignified  br  the  gpreat  mother-love 
which  had  made  her  foiget  herself  in  the  holv  paaaion  of  maternity. 
The  wife  was  giving  h«r  nosband  an  aoooont  of  tne  happenings  of  her 
qai«t  life  since  his  last  visits — ^how  maoh  the  babj  weiffbed  whin  it  waa 
bom ;  what  a  prettv  diristening-dreis  she  had  inade  m  him ;  how  the 
ez-baby  had  treated  the  new  arrival ;  what  good  coDdoct-reports  their 
eldest  brought  home  fhHn  school ;  how  she  luid  made  ovor  the  old  blue 
silk  so  that  it  looked  almost  as  well  as  if  it  was  new,  and,  as  she  had 
been  so  very  economioal,  thoaefat  she  could  at  last  a£R>rd  a  sealskin 
sacqae, — that  is,  of  course,  if  he  could  alFord  to  make  her  the  eame 
allowance  as  lai^  year.  To  these  and  many  another  detail  McFarren 
listened  with  a  quirt  interest,  asking  a  question  now  and  then  to  show 
tiiat  he  was  payine  attentioo,  Mniling  to  himself  meanwhile  over  hor 
little  economies  and  hugging  the  secret  of  his  riches  closer  and  closer  to 
his  heart.  He  had  pot  off  telling  her  the  great  news,  and  she  did  not 
yet  know  that  the  costliest  wish  within  the  scope  of  her  simple  imagi- 
nation could  be  gratified  with  an  outlay  fiur  smaller  in  proportion  than 
had  been  the  purchase  of  the  old  blue  silk.  How  many  times  he  had 
pictured  to  himself  her  surprise  and  gloated  over  the  thought  of  her 
delight  in  his  triumph  !  but  now  that  the  moment  to  speak  hM  come,  it 
bro^ht  with  it  a  new  thought 

All  through  the  years  of  toil  and  trickery,  the  crooked  paths  he  had 
travelled  to  reach  his  end,  and  the  lying,  cheating,  and  stealing,  the  happy 
weeks  passed  with  his  wife  and  children  had  been  his  only  pleasure  or 
refi-eshment.  He  had  led  a  dual  life, — ^the  one  affectionate,  fiuthful, 
and  loyal,  the  other  sordid,  mean,  and  unprincipled.  He  had  striven 
among  other  coarse  grasping  men,  all  of  whom  were  straining  to  reach 
the  goal  of  wealth,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  throw  down  and  trample  upon 
Uieir  competitors  in  the  game.  He  had  staggered  to  his  knees  a  dozen 
times  and  stood  in  danger  of  being  crushed/but  his  turn  had  come  at 
last,  and  he  had  trampl^  over  his  utllen  comrades  and  grasped  the  great 
prize  in  his  two  covetous  hands.  He  had  looked  forward  to  this  hour, 
ifhen  he  should  take  his  wife's  warm  hand  in  his  and  shut  into  its  palm 
half  of  what  he  had  stolen  (he  used  another  word  for  this,  even  in  his 
thoughts) ;  but  now  that  the  time  had  come,  he  hesitated  to  speak,  and 
felt  a  strange  chill  doubt  creeping  over  him.  The  whole  business  world 
knew  by  this  time  that  the  vast  wealth  he  had  come  by  was  at  Uie  cost 
of  bis  honesty  and  ffood  name,  but  this  bonnie  little  wife,  with  her 
careful  economies  and  thrift^,  still  believed  him  an  honest  and  a  poor 
man.  The  cup  with  which  he  had  toyed,  as  a  gourmet  lingers  over  a 
glass  of  rare  old  wine,  inhaling  its  bouquet  and  admirine  its  color  before 
he  tastes  the  rich  liquor,  was  suddenly  suspected  of  holding  a  drop  of 
gall.  How  could  he  tell  her  so  much  of  the  truth  only  as  should  hide 
what  was  already  an  open  secret  ?  A  sudd^i  fear  turned  him  cold.  In 
one  moment  he  resolved  never  to  let  her  know,  to  take  her  and  his 
diildren  to  some  place  where  they  were  not  known,  and  never  to  let 
them  learn  that  McFarren  the  great  mining-king  and  their  husband  and 
fiither  were  one  and  the  same.     In  the  next  instant  the  extravagant  idea 
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was  dismissed  as  altoffether  impracticable.  He  had  not  been  afiraid  to 
steal  and  lob^  to  rain  hundreds  of  people  whom  he  had  never  seen ;  he 
had  not  shrank  from  the  thought  tnat  he  would  be  branded  as  a  gam- 
bler^  swindler,  and  thief;  he  had  never  even  feared  the  majesty  of  the 
laws  whidi  he  had  outraged :  he  knew  too  well  how  to  compound  a 
poultice  to  soothe  the  wounds  of  justice.  Did  he  not  carry  the  bag? 
was  he  not  the  master  of  the  situation  ?  As  he  sat  thinking  of  these 
things  and  hearing  only  the  sound  of  his  wife's  voice  as  she  went  on 
with  her  domestic  chronicle,  the  same  noise  fell  upon  his  ear  that  had 
shortly  before  been  heard  by  the  party  at  the  dub.  He  reoogniaed  its 
import  as  quickly  as  they  had  done,  Init  he  was  no  more  conscious  than 
any  one  of  them  had  been  that  there  was  any  peculiar  significance  to 
him  in  those  heavy  feet  tramping  on  the  stone  pavements  or  those  angry 
shouts  and  cries  that  broke  the  quiet  of  the  ni^nt.  MoFarren  had  been 
so  much  in  the  habit  of  dropping  that  other  life  at  the  threshold  of  his 
home  that  his  senses  were  lulled  mto  a  auiet  securitv.  Had  he  been  in 
any  other  place,  his  keen  hearing  would  have  caught  at  its  first  repeti- 
tion the  name  those  hoarse  voices  were  roaring  out : 

"McFarrenP 

The  mob  was  only  three  blocks  away  when  he  realized  whom  they 
were  after. 

"  McFarren !    Mike  McFarren  I" 

He  was  a  plucky  man,  full  of  fight,  and  with  plenty  of  nerve ;  but 
no  man  lives  who  does  not  blench  at  the  sound  of  nis  own  name  roared 
out  by  an  angry  mob.  His  wife  caught  the  name  as  quickly  as  he  did, 
and  looked  at  him,  askine  what  it  meant 

The  moment  in  which  he  might  have  told  her  all  was  past ;  the 
time  for  action  had  come. 

"  Mollie,  they  are  after  me,'*  he  whispered :  "  if  they  find  me  Pm 
a  dead  man,  and  they  will  burn  the  house  over  your  head.  Tell  them 
that  I  am  not  here.  When  they  come,  go  down  just  as  you  are  with 
the  child,  and  do  not  use  this  unless  you  must''  He  thrast  a  revolver 
into  her  hand,  and,  without  another  word,  rashed  out  of  the  room  and 
up  the  stairs.  He  was  all  alive  now ;  he  had  grasped  the  situation  im- 
mediately and  the  only  way  to  meet  it  A  minute  later,  and  the  house 
shook  with  the  ringing  blows  that  were  showered  on  the  street  door. 

"  McFarren  !    Come  out !" 

The  street  was  crowded  with  men  and  boys,  some  carrying  torches, 
others  armed  with  paving-stones,  brickbats,  billets  of  wood,  harmless 
bits  of  the  town's  a^bris  which  in  the  hands  of  a  mob  become  such 
terrible  weapons  of  offence. 

"  McFarren,  we  want  you  I"  yell  the  angry  voices,  and  there  is 
another  assault  on  the  door,  which  suddenly  swines  open.  Fortunately, 
the  door  opens  outward,  or  else  the  weapons  clindied  in  the  rade  hands 
of  those  that  knock  so  boisterously  might  have  fidlen  on  the  breast 
of  the  youne  woman  who  stands  in  the  full  glare  of  the  torches,  two 
finghtened  children  clinging  to  her  skirts,  her  infant  on  her  breast,  a 
stronger  defence  than  the  triple  shields  of  Oreece.  She  stands  &cing 
the  mob,  her  wide  eyes  startled  but  firm,  her  soft  hair,  which  the 
children  have  been  playing  with,  blown  about  her  neck  and  bosom,  that 
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in  her  torror  she  has  forgotten  to  oorer.  fflie  ii  a  daughter  of  the  wild 
"Western  oountrj,  and  uowa  that  she  has  nothing  to  ftar  from  these 
loagh  men ;  she  has  never  in  her  life  been  afraid  of  anjthinff  in  the 
^ape  of  a  man,  nnleea  it  be  an  Indian,  and  him  she  dasses  with  rattle- 
snakes and  moccasins,  as  vermin  to  be  shot  at  nght 

The  child  in  her  arms  cries  as  the  oold  mght  air  strikes  him, 
and  the  angry  mob  shrinks  back  fiY>m  the  door,  while  a  murmur  runs 
tfarongh  it,  wh^  is  less  fierce  than  those  cries  had  been  whidi  brought 
Mollie  McFarren  to  the  thrsshold  in  defence  of  her  home,  her  children, 
and  her  flying  husband. 

A  tall  man,  wearing  a  red  silk  handkerdiief  wound  around  his 
head,  and  canyiiu^  a  blacksmith's  sledge-hammer  over  his  dioulder,  is 
evidently  the  ringkader.  He  is  pushed  forward  by  his  mates,  and  says, 
in  a  hoarse  voice, — 

'^  We^re  after  McFarren,  and  we  mean  to  have  him.  Where  is 
her 

''  Ah— h— h !  Where  is  he?''  echoes  the  sullen  dioms  bdiind  hiin. 
At  that  moment  the  woman's  strained  ear  catches  a  slight  sound :  it  is 
the  closing  of  the  skylight  which  leads  to  the  roof 

The  c^or  comes  back  a  little  to  her  cheek,  and  ^he  answers,  boldly,— 

'^  He  is  not  in  the  house ;  nobody's  here  but  us,"  with  a  splendid 
gesture  which  includes  the  children  at  her  side.  The  crowd  groans 
and  hisses  in  derision,  but  not  one  of  the  men  takes  a  step  towaras  the 
group  on  the  threshold. 

^'  He  is  not  hare,"  repeats  the  woman,  with  a  terrible  earnestness. 

^^  I  seen  him  go  into  that  thar  door  myself,"  says  a  voice  from  the 
mob. 

^*  Ah  I  yah  I  the is  hiding.    Stand  back,  and  let  us  get 

at  him."    There  is  a  sur^  towards  the  door. 

'*  He  was  here,  but  he  has  gone,"  protests  the  woman. 

''He  war  here  n'more  than  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  I  peeked 
through  the  blinds  and  seed  him,"  cries  another  accuser. 

''  He  was  here  then,  but  he  heard  you  coming,  and  got  away.  I 
swear  to  Gk)d  that  he  is  not  in  the  house." 

"Ah,  the coward !  where  has  he  |;ot  to?    Bum  the  house 

down  t    Kill  him  I  kill  him  I"  roars  the  awral  voice  of  the  mob. 

'<  Kill  him  t  kill  him  P'  To  his  dying  day  Michael  McFarren  will 
remember  that  horrid  clamor.  Never,  never  can  a  man  who  has  heard 
it  roaring  for  his  life,  foreet  the  awful  voice  of  the  mob.  In  the  years 
to  come,  it  will  wake  MdParren  from  his  sleep  when  he  is  safe  in  his 
bed,  and  turn  him  cold,  even  as  it  does  now  as  he  creeps  stealthily  along 
the  rooft  of  the  houses,  flat  upon  his  belly,  like  some  crawling  thing. 
He  dares  not  stand,  lest  they  should  see  him  from  the  street ;  and  so 
he  makes  his  way  painfully  behind  chimneys  and  across  the  gutters  to- 
wards the  comer-house,  where  there  is  a  fire-escape,  by  whidi  he  can  let 
himself  down  and  drop  into  the  side  street,  if  they  do  not  see  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  woman  in  the  door-way  is  gaining  time  for  him  by 
parleying  with  the  tall  fellow  in  the  red  huidkerdiief.  His  arms, 
which  are  bare  to  the  shoulder,  are  smeared  and  blackened  with  soot ; 
he  wears  his  leather  apron,  the  badge  of  his  honest  trade.   He  is  one  of 
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the  few  men  in  die  crowd  who  have  any  real  nievanoe  against  the 
man  they  are  after :  he  has  lost  ten  years'  savings  m  the  failure  of  '*  The 
People's  Bank/' 

''Search  the  honse  if  you  like/'  says  brave  Mollie,  speaking  to  the| 
leader^ ''  but  don't  let  the  crowd  come  in  and  wreck  it    The  chouse  is 
mine,  and  I  never  did  nothing  to  harm  any  of  you ;  and,  as  I  stand 
here,  I  don't  know  what  he  has  done." 

She  is  enlightened  on  this  point  by  a  dozen  voices,  and,  no  matter 
what  explanation  her  husband  may  hereafter  give  her  of  his  newly- 
attained  wealth,  she  will  never  forget  the  accusations  diat  are  shrieked 
out  in  answer  to  her  words. 

"A  cursed  thief,"  **a  d swindler,"  "a  lying  dieat,"  are  the 

mildest  of  the  appellations  by  which  the  fugitive  is  denominated. 

''  I  dunno  as  ye  are  lyin'  or  not," — it  is  the  blacksmith  who  speaks, 
— "  but  we  wuU  look  for  ourselves.  Come  you,  Jake  and  Pete,  and  the 
rest  on  ye  stay  where  ye  are.  We  don't  want  no  women  nor  children 
mixed  up  in  this  night's  work."  The  sullen  chorus  assents,  and  the 
three  men  enter  the  house.  Two  more  guard  the  door ;  but  the  woman 
still  stands  there,  knowing  that  its  best  defence  lies  in  the  weakness  of 
the  babes  that  ding  about  her.  Very  soon— for  men  at  such  times  are 
impatient  of  delay — ^the  searchers  return,  the  leader  empty-handed,  the 
two  others  carrying  something  heavy  between  them. 

''  She's  told  the  truth,"  declares  the  blacksmith ;  ''  he's  skipped,  the 

;  but  we'll  ketch  him  at  the  station,  I  reckon.     I  ax  your 

parding,  missis,  for  the  slight  refreshment  as  my  mates  have  confuscated 
m  the  name  of  Judge  Lynch.  They  knowed  it  wam't  none  of  your 
property." 

It  is  a  keff  of  whiskey  which  Pete  and  Jake  have  "  confiscated," 
and  which  is  then  and  there  broached  and  the  liquor  quickly  circulated 
among  the  crowd.  How  MoUie  blesses  the  k^,  and  only  wishes  that 
it  had  been  a  barrel,  that  it  might  keep  them  longer  at  her  door  and 
give  McFarren  time  to  make  good  his  escape  I  He  must  have  reached 
the  ground  by  this  time,  she  thinks. 

The  fugitive  has  met  Mrith  an  accident.  He  has  wrenched  his  ankle 
so  badly  that  he  has  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes  before  he  can  go  on  again. 

The  eroup  of  gentlemen  fix)m  the  club  are  coming  down  the  side 
street,  and  Harry  Stuart  sees  a  man  drop  from  the  fire-escape  of  the 
house  at  the  comer  into  the  street.  He  is  without  his  hat ;  and  they 
recognize  that  it  is  McFarren. 

"  It's  the  man  they  are  after,"  whispers  one. 

"  They  are  safe  to  catch  him,"  says  the  coll^ian,  carelessly.  The 
boy's  heart  is  beating  as  it  never  has  beaten  before  in  his  life,  but  he 
has  not  been  four  years  following  the  great  universit/  course  of  tcmg" 
froid  for  nothing. 

"  Not  if  he  can  run." 

"  Don't  you  see  that  he  is  lame  ?  Where  could  he  go  ?  Who  would 
take  him  in  ?     He's  a  dead  man." 

Stuart  has  by  this  time  reached  the  main  street :  he  sees  the  open 
door  of  the  house,  and  the  woman  who  has  defended  it  so  well  still 
standing  cm  the  tiireshold.     The  roughs,  inftiriated  with  the  whiskey, 
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tre  now  making  readr  to  move  on«  The  bladumith  swinoi  his  migbtT 
sledge  as  lightly  as  if  it  were  the  waod  of  a  drum-migor^  and  with 
a  savage  yeU  the  crowd  takes  up  its  march  towards  the  station,  Thegr 
must  turn  the  comer  in  a  little  more  than  a  minute.  The  fugitive  has 
lost  his  head^  seemingly,  for  instead  of  flying  from  his  pursuers  he  is 
running  directly  towards  them.  Some  one  rushes  to  meet  him,  and, 
grasping  him  by  the  arm,  turns  him  in  the  other  direction.  Even  in 
uiat  br^ithlcBS  moment  Michael  McFarren  recognizes  Henry  Stuart :  he 
knows  the  man,  but  he  mistakes  his  intention.  He  groans  like  a  man 
who  knows  the  game  is  up,  and  yet  he  makes  one  more  dei^ierate  eCbrt 
to  save  himself, 

<<  Don't  give  me  up  to  those  brutes :  I  could  have  killed  yoo  once, 
and  I  let  you  ^  Don't  let  them  hang  me  beffore  my  own  door."  Be- 
fore he  has  finished  speaking,  the  others  have  joined  them.  Stuart  gives 
the  ex-superintendent  his  own  hat,  drawing  a  soft  travelling-cap  from 
his  pocket  for  himself.  He  helps  him  on  with  the  overooat  be  has  been 
carryii^  over  his  arm,  saying,— 

'^  xh/av  best  chance  is  to  stand  here  with  us. — Qentlemen,  this  is 
the  man  those  wild  beasts  are  after :  if  we  don't  want  to  see  him  strung 
up  before  the  eyes  of  hii  wife  and  children,  we  must  stand  by  iiim." 

When  the  mob  swarmed  round  the  comer,  a  group  of  gentlemen 
were  to  be  seen  lauehii^  and  talking  together  on  the  steps  of  a  house 
which  they  had  evidently  just  left.  They  were  all  smoking,  but  every 
man  of  them  held  a  revolver  concealed  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat 

The  tall  fellow  in  the  red  cap  asks  if  they  have  seen  anything  of 
the  runaway,  and  one  of  the  party  suggests  that  he  has  probably  made 
for  the  station. 

'^  The  Eastern  train  leaves  in  ten  minutes."  It  is  Stuart  who  says 
this,  after  consulting  his  watch.  ^'  You  have  just  enough  time  to  reach 
the  d^t  before  she  starts." 

With  a  roar  as  of  a  horde  of  savage  animals  who  Bosai  thar  prey, 
the  mob  sweep  down  the  stre^  and  leave  the  man  they  are  after 
trembling  in  the  shadow  of  the  door-way. 

'^  We  must  get  him  to  the  jail,"  Stuart  exclaims,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  '^  before  they  find  that  he  has  escaped  them,  and  then  we  can 
wash  our  hands  of  the  whole  matter  and  let  the  police  get  him  out  of 
the  city  as  best  they  can," 

McFarren  sees  the  wisdom  of  the  suffvestion ;  and  his  preservers 
escort  him  '^  to  the  caravansary  of  the  ma^ictors," — ^^  where  he  surely 
should  find  himself  thoroughly  at  home,"  as  the  Harvard  man  whispers 
to  Stuart. 

The  next  moraine,  when  the  turnkey  made  his  first  round  of  the 

'  he  found  one  prisoner  whose  &oe  and  name  were  not  familiar  to 
turn. 

^'  Hullo !  When  was  you  run  in,  and  what's  the  charge  against 
you,  my  man  ?" 

The  prisoner,  who  was  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  bed  which  had  not 
been  slept  in,  made  no  answer  to  these  inquiries,  and  turned  his  haggard 
fiioe  away,  as  if  he  feared  that  he  sbcmld  oe  recognized. 

^'  Some  drunk  or  disorderly,  brought  in  last  night,"  was  the  jail^s 


iail 
him. 
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mental  (xnnmeiit^  as  he  set  down  a  can  of  weak  ooflfee  and  a  hxxDxkk  of 
ooarse  bread  beside  the  prisoner.  And  so  eaded  the  first  night  that 
Miohad  MoFarren  passed  under  the  shelter  of  the  law. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

"I  LOVE  BUT  ONCB^— AS  I  LIVB  BUT  ONCB." 

Who  was  the  heaviest  loser  by  the  San  Diabolo  minine  swindle? 
(Those  who  had  profited  bj  it  preferred  to  refer  to  the  same  oj  the  less 
offensive  title  of  "  operation.'') 

The  question  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  Of  the  hundreds  of  people 
whose  lives  and  fortunes  were  affected  by  this  notorious  transection,  of 
the  moral  effect  of  such  a  successftd  piece  of  rascality  upon  the  whole 
community,  this  story  does  not  attempt  to  treat.     Even  of  the  few 

Sersons  with  whom  it  deals  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  certainty, 
ohn  Greyerstone  lost  his  fortune;  Hastings  Delavale  lost  his  betrothed^ 
and  something  of  his  own  self-respect ;  Geraldine  Delavale  forfeited  the 
unquestioning  affection  of  her  son ;  Michael  McFarreu  lost  his  reputa- 
tion, and  the  respect  and  veneration  of  his  wife  MoUie ;  Mrs.  McFarren 
was  robbed  of  her  faith  in  her  husband's  int^rity ;  the  blacksmith  of 
Denver  lost  ten  years'  savings,  laid  aside  to  make  a  lady  of  his  little 
freckled  lass  Nance ;  and  i^nor  Greyerstone  lost,  if  we  can  take  her 
word  for  it,  her  lover,  her  fortune,  her  religion,  and  her  desire  to  live. 
If,  then,  we  are  to  be  guided  by  appearances,  our  heroine  was  the 
heaviest  loser  by  the  transaction.  She  certainly  believed  herself  to  be 
so ;  and  should  she  not  have  known  ? 

Honor  was  at  this  time  twenty  years  old,  and  was  considered  hj  many 
competent  jud^  the  handsomest  girl  in  New  York  society.  She  was 
neaiiy  as  much  liked  among  women  as  she  was  admired  am<mg  men. 
Is  not  the  rule  proved  by  its  exceptions?  She  was  sure  of  her  own 
beauty,  and  grudged  no  other  woman  hers.  She  was  so  happy  and  con- 
tented witii  her  own  lot  in  life  that  she  envied  nobody.  Sne  was  witty, 
but  her  wit  had^no  sting  of  malice  behind  it;  she  was  kind,  because 
she  could  not  be  happy  unless  those  around  her  were  so ;  she  was  g^- 
erous,  because  it  was  her  nature  to  give  rather  than  to  receive.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  charm  about  the  girl  was  a  certain  primitive  warmth 
and  largeness  of  nature.  Her  mind  was  good  and  capable  of  great  de- 
velopment, but  her  heart  was  better,  and,  when  there  came  a  question 
between  the  two,  always  carried  the  day  with  a  rush.  She  was  splen- 
didly and  emphatically  feminine,  and  not,  like  so  many  of  our  girls, 
transparently  and  pallidly  so.  She  had  nothing  of  that  delicate  un- 
earthliness  which  we  call  "  ancelic"  when  it  is  combined  with  beauty 
and  'insignificant"  when  the  color  and  outline  are  &ulty.  Honor  could 
love  and  hate  with  eaual  fervor,  but  the  sin  of  indifference  was  unknown 
to  her.  She  could  torgive  a  grievance,  and  she  never  foreot  a  friend. 
SJie  had  besides  these  good  qualities  a  fiur  endowment  of  fiiults  and 
foibles,  and  perhaps  the  one  of  these  through  which  she  suffered  most 
was  her  strong  self-will. 
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John  Greycntottey  afUr  a  eertain  Toatfafiil  ditnppouitiii^it  in  love, 
had  been  sent  to  Enrope,  a  trip  on  the  Oontiuent  having  been  aoooanted 
then,  as  now,  a  panacea  for  all  earthly,  and  especially  all  sentimental, 
ills.     He  had  remained  away  from  America  for  several  years,  and  on  his 
way  home  had  made  a  tonr  through  Ireland,  oarryii^  with  him  letters 
of  introduction,  one  of  which  secured  him  a  kind  reception  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Miles  O^Grady,  an  Irish  gentleman  poesessed  of  a  great  name, 
an  old  &mily  estate,  and  a  very  little  money  to  maintain  either.    He  was 
an  Irishman  in  heart  and  soul,  as  well  as  in  name  and  blood.    He  had 
never  forsaken  his  forlorn  country,  but  had  shared  the  fortunes  of  his 
mother-land  and  shared  his  own  small  revenue  with  his  tenants.    The 
money  that  came  out  of  the  ground  was  paid  back  to  it,  and  the  good 
man  was  not  afraid  to  walk  alone,  afW  dark,  in  the  loneliest  parts  of 
his  property,  or  into  the  cottage  of  the  most  unprofitable  of  his  tenants. 
His  home  was  in  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  that  wild  and 
beautiful  island,  and  here  he  lived  and  brought  up  his  diildren  in 
a  well-nigh  Arcadian  simplicity.     His  eldest  daughter,  Aileen,  was 
seventeen  years  old,  and  haa  never  seen  a  paved  street,  or  driven  in  any 
more  ambitious  vehicle  than  a  jaunting-car,  when  tfaie  American  gen- 
tleman came  to  visit  at  the  house.    Though  OGrady  had  educated  his 
diildren  at  home,  he  himself  was  a  university  man,  and  something  of  a 
student.     His  wife  was  an  accomplished  and  cultivated  woman,  and 
John  Greyerstone  found  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  household  a  ftsci- 
nating  blending  of  refinement  and  rusticity.     The  younff  Irish  maiden 
had  never  worn  a  corset  or  a  high-heeled  shoe ;  she  had  never  needed 
the  services  of  a  dentist  or  seen  a  man  milliner.     Their  gpiest  thought 
her  the  most  beautiful  creature  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life:  perhaps  he 
was  not  an  impartial  judge,  after  the  first  glimpse  he  had  of  her  tall, 
grandly-proportioned  ngure,  her  rose-and-white  skiu,  her  crisp  black 
hair,  rippling  back  from  her  smooth  brow,  beneath  which  shone  the 
dear  gray  eyes  which  were  henceforward  to  be  the  raiding  stars  of  his 
life.     She  spoke,  and  he  thought  he  had  never  heard  true  music  before ; 
she  laughed,  and  showed  him  two  rows  of  small,  milk-white  teeth, 
which  he  with  a  certain  lack  of  originality  pronounced  to  be  ''  pearls 
of  the  Orient."    The  above  description  of  Aileen  is  taken  from  a  letter 
of  Greyerstone's  written  to  his  mother.      The  letter  is  still  in  ezist> 
ence.     Her  son  found  it  after  the  good  woman's  death,  and  keeps  it 
locked  up  in  an  iron  box,  along  with  the  first  flower  Aileen  gave  him,  a 
ribbon  from  the  dress  in  which  she  was  wedded,  her  letters,  his  marriage- 
certificate,  and  one  of  Honor's  baby  curls.     This  box  and  the  treasure 
it  contained  were  the  only  valuable  matters  which  the  head  of  the  firm 
of  John  Greyerstone  &  Co.  claimed  as  his  own  personal  property  when 
he  made  over  the  contents  of  the  great  vanhs  beneath  the  coundng- 
hoose  to  the  receiver.     But  this  all  happened  twenty  years  and  more 
after  the  time  when  John  Greyerstone  returned  to  New  York  with  his 
lovely  Irish  bride  and  his  friends  all  learned  that  he  had  married  for 
love  and  not  out  of  pique.    Some  of  them  even  said  that ''  it  was  the 
luckiest  day  in  kk  life  when  that  cold,  haughty  Gteraldine  Hastings 
threw  him  over  and  married  plain,  dull,  rich  Mr.  Delavale." 

Honor  Ghreyerstone  was  bom  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  what 
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proved  a  very  happy  marriage.  To  Aileen  her  eldest  daagfater  was 
always  held  in  her  secret  heart  as  the  dearest  of  all  earthly  treasures. 
This  child  had  been  the  crowning  wonder  and  delight  of  that  year  of 
wonderful  experi^ice, — ^a  year  which  had  found  her  a  light-hearted 
Irish  girl  romping  with  her  youne  brothers  and  ridine  the  wild^  un- 
broken ponies  bareback  over  her  rather's  acres^  and  left  her  a  joyous 
wife,  a  happy  mother,  the  head  of  a  household,  and  a  denizen  of  that 
great  dty  of  New  York,  pictures  of  which  she  had  cut  out  of  the 
illustrated  newspaper  for  her  childish  scrap-book  not  so  very  long  since. 
Honor's  nature  bore  the  joyous  imprint  of  that  first  year  of  love :  her 
character  showed  traits  inherited  £rom  both  parent^  but  the  mother 
element  predominated.  Aileen  Greyerstone  was  as  primitive  and  pore 
a  woman  as  was  the  Eve  (the  breath,  as  the  Orientals  put  it)  of  the  first 
Adam.  That  truest  and  best  type  of  woman  always  remains  in  the 
world,  and  happy  is  the  man  who  finds  such  a  one  for  his  wife,  and 
thrice  fortunate  are  the  children  who  have  called  one  of  those  rare 
women  of  Eden  mother.  It  seemed  to  Honor  that  h^  life  for  its  first 
score  of  years  had  been  one  of  an  unbroken  happiness,  as  she  looked 
back  over  the  time  from  the  other  side  of  the  calamity  which  separated 
her  from  that  happy  youth.  But  those  years  had  brought  their  ^lildish 
troubles,  whidi,  though  they  seemed  trifles  now,  had  once  been  very  real. 
The  winters  had  all  been  passed  in  Washington  Square,  but  the  delight- 
ful summers  at  Archerville,  where  she  had  beeu  the  spoiled  darling  of 
half  the  village,  were  the  seasons  she  remembered  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Her  playfellow,  Harry  Stuart,  was  the  hero  of  her  early 
years,  and  the  Prince  Charming  was  his  cousin,  Mr.  Oliver  Archer,  a 
great  personage  in  the  little  town  named  for  his  fiimily,  a  young  man 
who  used  to  arrive  from  New  York  on  periodical  visits,  always  glorified 
by  a  halo  of  bonbons,  fire-crackers,  toys,  and  bright  pennies.  The 
saddest  day  she  remembered  was  the  Sunday  on  which  she  bad  quarrelled 
with  Harry  and  refused  positively  ever  to  be  his  wife,  and  he  had  gone 
away  to  school  the  next  morning  and  had  never  seen  her  ^'  to  make  it 
up.''  They  had  not  met  again  until  her  frocks  had  b^nn  to  lengthen, 
and  he  was  a  Freshman  at  college,  too  old  to  think  of  {Maying  at  sweet- 
hearts. Again  there  was  a  separation  of  some  years,  and  when  Harry 
came  to  woo  Honor  in  earnest  he  was  too  late :  her  hearty  she  told  him 
quite  frankly,  was  already  given  to  another. 

Now  that  the  preferr^  lover  had  proved  unworthy,  it  seemed 
to  Aileen  that  her  child's  heart  would  naturally  turn  to  her  fidthful 
child-love  Harry  Stuart ;  nor  was  she  alone  in  this  hope.  She  did  not, 
however,  understand  her  daughter's  more  complex  nature.  Honor,  like 
many  another  girl  or  youth  who  loves  passionately  for  the  first  time, 
was  convinced  that  she  could  never  love  again.  This  belief  makes  the 
struggle  for  the  attainment  of  the  beloved  object  the  more  desperate, 
and  the  bitterness  of  defeat  the  more  crueL 

''  Only  one  chance  of  happiness  in  all  my  life,  and  that  is  lost,  lost, 
lost!''  sobbed  Honor,  on  that  day  when  her  fiUher  had  taken  her  in  his 
arms  and  she  had  poured  out  to  him  the  first  bitterness  of  her  disap- 
pointment. 

<<  It  seems  so  to  you  now,  dear,"  said  her  fisither.  '^  I  diink  we  most 
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of  «i8  have  ftlt  as  70a  do.  Why,  Honor,  I  onoe  said  almost  those  very 
words  about  a  woman  in  whom — in  whom  I  was  onoe  interested ;  bat 
MM  kiH>w  if  I  have  loved  yoor  mother  or  not ;  jfou  know  if  we  have 
been  happy  together  I'' 

^  But  70a  are  a  man,  and  men  are  so  different  Mamma  never 
cared  fiur  an7l)od7  else,"  she  answers,  between  her  sobs.  '^  M7  heart  is 
quite  dead.  I  can  never  love  an7bod7  again, — no,  not  even  70a,  papa, 
not  as  I  used  to.'' 

^'  My  Honor,"  murmurs  her  fiither,  ^^  you  do  not  know  what  you 
are  talking  about.  A  strong,  sound  heart  like  yours  is  not  broken 
because  one  man  turns  out  to  be  unworthy  of  it  Where  is  your  pride? 
Don't  let  that  fellow  have  the  satisfiuiion  of  thinking  that  you  are 
wearing  the  willow  for  him." 

*^  I  hate  him  I"  she  cried,  clinching  her  small  fist  '^  It  is  not  for 
Hastiitts  Delavale  I  am  grieving,  but  for  my  own  dead  youth  and 
wasted  love." 

''  It  is  not  often,  my  diild,  even  with  women,  that  the  first  feeling 
is  the  strongest  Wh^,  at  ten  you  were  going  to  marry  Harry  Stuart ; 
at  tibirteen  you  cried  bitterly  because  you  found  that  Oliver  Archer  was 
not  in  earnest  when  he  told  you  he  would  wait  for  you.  You  will  forget 
this  affair  as  you  forgot  the  child-affiiirs.  Never  love  again  ?  A  girl 
witii  your  intelligence,  with  your  knowledge  of  human  nature,  ought 
to  know  that  it  is  only  a  pitiful  weak  little  heart  that  is  so  easily  broken. 
A  great,  powerful  muscle  like  this  that  is  hammering  away  at  your  left 
side  will  not  be  let  off  so  easily,  let  me  tell  you." 

She  tried  to  smile,  to  please  her  father,  but  regarded  in  the  light 
of  an  expression  of  merriment  the  smile  was  not  a  success.  He  had 
learned  the  lesson  that  to  a  strong  tender  nature  love  is  lEt  necessity, 
and  that  such  a  one  must  love  a«in,  and,  if  it  be  again  disappointed, 
yet  once  again,  until  it  has  found  the  heart  which  feels  and  edioes  its 
passion,  tmit  is  to  be  its  stead&st  counterpart  through  all  time,  and, 
he  devoutly  believed,  through  all  eternity.  This  was  an  article  of  his 
creed  derived  firom  experience.  He  was  now  to  learn  that  love  is  deaf 
as  well  as  blind,  and  that  all  his  past  suffering  and  experience  were  of 
no  avail  to  help  his  grievously-smitten  child  to  live  out  her  hour  of 
agony.  She  listened  to  him  with  a  patient  smile,  and  believed  not  one 
word  of  all  he  said.  This  was  the  only  conversation  on  the  subject 
that  ever  occurred  between  them.  The  girl  was  very  badly  hurt :  her 
strong  will  had  been  thwarted,  her  strong  heart  had  been  wounded ; 
she  grew  thin  and  pale  and  silent,  and  thought  she  was  ready  to  die. 

The  pleasant  old  house  in  Washington  Square,  with  all  its  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  a  lifetime,  furniture,  silver,  books,  pictures,  and 
brio-l^brac,  was  sold  under  the  hammer,  together  with  the  horses, 
carriages,  and  the  more  valuable  of  Aileen's  and  Honor's  jewels  and 
laces.  Everything  was  given  over  to  the  creditors;  and  when  all 
the  debts  were  paid,  enough  money  remained  for  the  purchase  of  the 
old  Greyerstone  manor-house  at  Archerville,  where  Honor's  erand- 
fiither  had  been  bom.  Oliver  Archer  bought  the  Grange  when  it  was 
offatd  for  sale,  and,  when  Mr.  Greyerstone's  affidrs  were  settled,  resold 
it  to  him  for  the  price  which  he  hi^  paid  for  it  This^  and  many  an* 
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odier  act  of  kindnesSy  the  Prinoe  Charming  of  Honor's  childhood  did 
for  his  old  friends,  and,  thanks  to  his  and  Harry  Stuart's  friendly  assist- 
ance, the  Gr^erstone  family  found  themselves  soon  settled  in  the 
pleasant  old  fiu*m-hoase,  which  was  embellished  by  some  few  of  the 
treasures  from  Washington  Square.  Honor  found  the  furniture  of  her 
bedroom,  her  piano,  her  music,  and  a  bookcase  containing  her  own 
small  library,  at  the  Grange  when  she  arrived  there.  Many  years  after- 
wards she  learned  that  Stuart  had  bought  these  at  the  auction. 

They  were  very  comfortable  in  their  new  home.  Aileen's  two 
fiiithAil  Irish  girls,  who  had  been  bom  and  bred  on  her  &ther's  estate, 
and  who  had  served  in  the  great  town-house  as  lady's-maid  and  nurse, 
stood  by  their  mistress  faithfully  and  accompanied  her  into  exile. 
They  formed  the  whole  retinue  now,  and  Bridget's  dinners,  if  not 
equal  to  what  the  cfc^f  s  had  been,  were  a  great  ckal  more  wholesome, 
wnile  Mary  Anne's  pretty  fiuje,  with  her  neat  print  dress  and  white  cap, 
was  much  more  apprizing  to  contemplate  during  dinner  than  the  purple 
coimtenance  of  Stobbs,  the  butler.  Tiie  younger  children  were  delighted 
at  finding  themselves  in  the  country  while  the  snow  was  still  on  the 
CTound,  and  Aileen  was  happy  in  the  &ct  that  the  more  intimate 
mmily  life  of  the  country  made  her  her  husband's  constant  companion. 
Honor's  desperate  fiice  and  grieved  eyes  seemed  to  accuse  her  &ther  of 
being  the  source  of  all  her  trouble,  and  he  avoided  the  long,  intimate 
talks  which  they  had  both  so  much  enjoyed  in  other  days.  In  his 
trouble  John  Greyerstone  turned  to  the  companionship  of  his  wife,  and 
poor  Honor,  who  needed  love  and  sympathy  more  than  ever  in  her  life 
before,  was  left  very  much  to  hersel£ 

During  the  first  months  of  their  new  life  Honor  went  about  her 
self-appointed  tasks  dully  and  mechanically.  She  dusted  the  parior 
every  morning,  taught  the  children  their  music  and  Frendi,  mended 
tke  little  girU'  frocks,  darned  the  great  holes  which  the  boys'  knees 
wore  in  stockings  and  knickerbockers,  and,  rolling  up  her  sleeves,  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  make  whatever  dainties  appeared  upon  the  simple 
table.  Six  months  passed  before  she  thought  about  anyuiing  save  her 
own  trouble  and  the  blank  life  before  her.  Then  she  b^an  to  think 
about  ker  brothers  and  sisters, — ^the  twin  boys  who  were  to  have  gone 
to  coll^  that  year,  and  the  little  sister  who  was  already  thinking  anoat 
her  entrance  into  society. 

**  What  is  needed  to  carry  on  these  young  lives,  whidi  still  have 
every  possibility  before  them  ?"  she  asked  hereel£ 

"  Money,"  was  the  evident  answer. 

*^  How  to  get  it  for  them?"  persisted  awakened  consdence. 

"Earnit'^ 

Honor  was  a  good  musician,  and  her  voice,  a  strong,  rich  contralto, 
was  admirably  trained  and  developed.  She  had  always  studied  as  seri- 
ously as  if  she  had  meant  to  be  an  artist.  She  found  a  position  to  sing 
io  the  village  church,  and  as  many  scholars  as  she  had  leisure  to  teach. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  of  hard  labor  she  found  that  by  working  at 
this  rate  she  could  send  one  boy  to  collie.  And  what  of  the  others? 
While  she  was  feeing  this  problem,  Harry  Stuart  came  to  Archerville, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Greyerstones  were  settled  at  the  Grange.  He 
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had  not  forgotten  them  in  all  this  time,  as  his  many  kind  attenttom 
diowed.  Now  a  hamper  of  game  arrived  for  Bfr,  Oreyerstoney  now  a 
box  of  fruit  for  Aileen,  who  had  always  secretly  wanted  him  for  a  son- 
in-hw.  He  invited  the  boys  to  New  York,  and  took  them  to  the 
theatre;  and  his  very  first  act  on  his  arrival  in  the  village  was  to  take 
all  tli^  children,  with  the  nurse  and  the  four-year-old  baby,  to  the  circus. 
Only  once  did  he  directly  remind  Honor  of  his  existence.  On  the 
Maydays  of  their  childhood  the  two  had  always  gone  a-maying  to- 
gether, and  on  the  1st  of  May  the  whole  house  was  transformed  into  a 
hanging-garden  by  the  beautiful  flowers  which  came  to  Honor  anony- 
mously from  New  York.  There  was  no  card :  they  both  remembered 
that  happy  childhood  time. 

Hanxs  arrival  was  made  a  little  festival  by  the  whole  fimiily. 
"He  must  stay  longer  than  over  Sunday:  he  must  come  and  pass 
months  and  months  at  Archerville.'^ 

Only  Honor's  voice  was  silent  in  the  chorus  of  welcome,  and  she 
gave  him  her  hand,  as  he  took  leave  that  night,  with  a  look  that  said. 
88  plainly  as  any  words  could  have  done,  ''Do  not  stay :  it  is  of  no  use.'' 

But  he  stayed  on  with  his  grand&ther  and  sisters  at  the  old  house  on 
the  hill,  from  which  he  could  see  the  liehts  at  the  Grange,  and  he  came 
again  and  ag^in  to  see  his  friends.  And,  as  he  never  in  any  way  singled 
oat  Honor  in  his  visits,  she  grew  to  feel  more  at  home  with  nim,  and 
oonsulted  him  about  the  future  of  the  children,  whose  interests  seemed 
to  have  become  the  sole  object  of  her  life. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  one  of  these  consultations  about  the  future  of 
the  deverer  twin  that  something  was  said  between  these  two  young 
people  that  altered  all  their  sul^equent  lives.  It  was  a  bright  moon- 
li^t  night,  and  so  warm  within  the  house  that  Harry  proposed  that 
they  should  walk  together  in  the  pleasant  old  garden,  ^ere  the  ripe 
June  roses  were  all  ablow.  Honor  had  grown  to  feel  auite  at  home 
with  Stuart  now ;  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he  haa  ever  wanted 
her  to  be  his  wifb ;  the  constraint  of  the  last  years  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  the  pleasant  old  intimacy  had  sprung  up  again  between 
them.  She  look^  forward  to  his  visits  as  the  pleasantest  events  in  her 
auiet,  laborious  life ;  and  Aileen  took  courage  and  began  to  hope  that 
uie  coveted  son-in-law  might  be  hers  afler  all.  Everything  was  going 
on  just  as  it  should,  and  our  story  might  have  ended,  as  far  as  these  two 
are  concerned,  in  the  next  chapter,  h^  it  not  been  for  the  stupid,  bead- 
longimpetuoeity  of  our  fiery  young  lover. 

Harry  never  forgot  how  Honor  looked  that  night.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  soft,  golden-colored,  silken  fiibric,  which  dung  about  the  grand  lines 
of  her  figure  like  a  sunlit  doud.  Her  beautiful  throat  and  arms  were 
bare.  As  she  stooped  to  gather  a  deep-hearted  rose,  the  moonlight 
shone  on  her  ivory  shoulders  and  grew  pale  as  it  touched  her  sunny 
hair.  As  he  looked  at  her,  Stuart  locked  his  hands  together  and  set 
his  teeth :  the  calm,  abidin^^  love  that  be  hdd  in  the  deepest  chamber 
of  his  heart  for  this  Mr  girl  seemed  to  be  suddenly  troubled  and  like 
to  burst  the  bonds  he  had  set  upon  it.  He  had  told  himsdf  a 
thousand  times  that  he  must  serve  long  and  patiendy  for  Honor,  that 
tfM  wimung  of  the  treasure  of  her  love  must  be  aecomplidied  step  by 
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step.  He  knew  all  this ;  but  to-night  the  madness  of  the  moonlight, 
the  smell  of  the  roees,  the  subtler  perfume  of  her  presence^  the  passion 
of  the  perfect  summer  night,  when  all  things  blended  in  a  sublime  har- 
mony, all  save  his  soul  and  her,  overmastered  him,  and  the  great  calm 
of  a  lifetime's  love  was  stirred  by  the  moment's  passion,  and,  rising 
like  a  mighty  flood,  swept  away  the  barriers  he  had  set  upon  it^  ana 
went  out  to  Honor  with  a  force  which  startled  her,  and  left  him  faint 
and  trembling  on  his  knees  beside  her,  his  pleading  hands  clasping  hers, 
his  eyes  brimming  with  hot  tears  raised  imploringly  to  hers.  She  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  overcome  bv  the  earnest  words  he  had  spoken. 

^'  Love  me,  love  me.  Honor,''  he  murmured,  pressing  her  cold  hands 
to  his  passionate  lips.  "  I  can  wait  no  longer :  you  have  been  too  cruel 
to  me.  You  are  mine :  you  always  have  been  mine ;  you  always  must 
be  mv  very  own.  Never  dare  to  think  that  any  other  man  has  ever 
lovea  you  as  I  love  you." 

**  No,  nor  ever  will,"  she  whispered,  gently,  freeing  herself  from  his 
clineine  hands  and  moving  just  beyond  his  reach.  He  knew  by  her 
kindled  eyes  and  pulsing  breast  that  she  was  swayed  by  his  passion, 
even  if  she  did  not  feel  it. 

"Oh,  Harrpr,  why  could  I  not  have  loved  you  as  you  love  me? 
How  cruel  it  is !  I  loved  once  as  you  love  me,  and  my  love  was 
thrown  away,  despised.  My  heart  is  dead :  did  you  not  know  it?  I 
shall  never  love  again, — never,  never !    If  I  thought  I  could,  I  should 

f>ray  to  die;  but  heaven  is  not  so  cruel :  women  like  me  can  no  more 
ove  a  second  time  than  be  bom  again  or  die  twioe." 

"  That  which  is  of  the  spirit  is  bom  of  the  spirit."  The  words 
passed  through  his  mind  as  he  answered  her. 

"  I  should  not  have  spoken  so  soon,"  he  murmured.  Her  words 
had  sobered  him,  and  he  had  recovered  his  self-command.  "  But,  now 
that  I  have  said  what  I  did  not  mean  to  say  for  months,  or  even  years, 
I  will  abide  by  it.  I  love  you.  I  believe  that  you  will  be  my  wife. 
Don't  answer  me  now.  I  do  not  ask  for  a  word  of  hope ;  but  I  shall 
wait" 

Honor  shook  her  head :  she  did  not  want  to  be  consoled ;  she  hugged 
her  misery,  and  was  half  angry  that  any  one  should  try  to  take  it  away 
from  her.  She  thought  that  she  was  pining  from  an  outraged  affection, 
and  did  not  dream  that  a  wounded  pride  was  responsible  for  a  large 
share  of  the  anguish  and  suffering  she  had  endured. 

"You  cannot  take  away  my  hope,"  Hany  said,  genUy,  again 
takmg  her  hand  m  both  of  his. 

"Dear,  all  in  good  time  you  will  love  me,"  he  continued.^  " I  am 
sure  of  it" 

She  resented  his  quiet  securi^,  and  responded,  fiercely, — 

"  I  would  not  if  I  could.  1  would  not  love  again.  I  would  not 
have  my  heart  the  hell  that  it  has  been  for  all  that  earth  and  heaven 
contain." 

At  twenty,  how  easily  we  dispose  of  life  and  the  eternities  I — ^how 
lightly  we  discourse  of  heaven  and  of  hell ! 

It  was  Honor  who  was  impassioned  now :  her  lover  stood  calmly 
listening  to  her  words,  every  one  of  whidi  fell  upon  his  heart  as  tm 
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clods  of  earth  drop  one  hy  one  npon  the  ooflBn  where  one  we  loved  lies 
shrocKled: 

'*  I  shall  never  many  yon.  I  care  too  maoh  for  voa  to  do  yon  that 
wron^.    I  would  rather  be  dead  than  be  your  wife  r 

lliere  was  a  stifled  ay.  At  this  soond  of  pain^  the  girl  who  had 
spokoi  the  cruel,  stabbing  words  laid  her  white  hand  on  the  young 
man's  Imx>w  for  an  instant,  touched  his  fordbead  lightly  with  Mr  lips, 
and,  with  a  weeping  **  Foigive  me,''  was  gone.  Stuui  was  left  alone  in 
tlie  moonlit  garaen,  witii  Honor's  last  h^h  words  ringing  in  his  ears, 
Honor's  first  kiss  burning  on  his  bvow.  ''What  did  she  mamT"  he 
asked,  of  tli^  stars,  and  of  the  rose  she  had  dropped  in  her  hurried 
flight    He  picked  up  the  half-opened  flower;  it  was  crushed  bjr  the 

Ennt  of  her  light  foot,  and  its  outer  petab  were  torn  and  defium,  but 
e  kissed  it  t^erly,  put  it  in  his  breast,  and  took  it  home  with  him. 
The  next  morning  when  he  opened  his  eyes  the  first  thing  they  fell 
npon  was  Honor's  rose,  blooming  freshly  in  the  glass  of  witer  on  hif 
dreasii^-table.  

CHAPTEB  DC 

IN  PAAIS. 

Michael  McFarren,  rescued  from  the  fury  of  the  Denver  mob, 
was  smuggled  out  of  that  city  Iw  the  police,  and  made  his  escape  to 
New  York,  sailing  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  that  Dort  for  Europe^ 
where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  hb  wife  and  chilaren.  When  ne 
went  to  meet  them  at  the  steamer  in  Liverpool  he  was  full  of  memories 
of  their  parting,  of  the  ni^ht  when  he  had  fled  fix>m  his  house  like  a 
hunted  beast  and  left  his  wife  and  her  babes  to  &ce  some  of  his  creditors, 
— a  few  of  the  people  who  had  suffered  by  bis  great  «mp.  It  was  not 
easy  for  him  to  meet  his  wife's  eyes,  and  he  devoted  the  first  few  min- 
utes to  the  diildren,  who  rushed  boisterously  to  his  embrace.  When  he 
finally  eot  a  Kood  look  at  MoUie  he  could  hardly  recognise  the  simple, 
smooth-nairea  little  woman  whom  he  had  left  in  Denver  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  the  ultra-fitshionable,  overdressed  lady  who  stepped  over 
the  gang-plank  leading  little  Tommy  (whom  he  had  last  seen  wearing 
a  patched  pinafore)  attired  in  gorgeous  raiment  suitable  to  a  young  prince 
on  a  state  occasion.  MoUie's  lovely  hair,  whose  loose  waves  rippline 
back  from  her  white  forehead  had  always  made  him  think  of  the  dark 
waves  that  ripple  and  break  on  a  certain  white  beach  where  he  had 
played  as  a  cnild,  had  been  cut  short  across  her  brow,  and  curled  in 
crisp,  flippant  rings. 

He  remembered,  with  a  sudden  pang  of  r^ret,  the  letter  he  had 
written,  telling  her  to  buy  everything  that  she  needed  for  herself  and 
the  diildren,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  must  now  be  dressed  as  the 
wife  and  children  of  a  rich  man  should  be.  If  this  transformation  was 
the  result  of  a  fortnight's  shopping  in  New  York,  what  would  a  month 
in  Paris  accomplish? 

Notwithstanding  these  secret  misgivings,  he  took  his  fiimily  directly 
to  Paris,  that  forcing-house  of  civilization,  where  new  people  suddenly 
raised  from  poverty  to  the  American  plutocaracy  may  quickly  acquire  a 
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thin  varnish  of  good  taste  and  good  manners  and  a  very  solid  training 
in  the  spending  of  their  money.  One  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  Champs- 
Elys^es  being  offered  for  rent>  McFarren  took  immediate  possession  of 
it,  and,  with  the  celerity  with  which  such  things  can  be  accomplished  in 
this  city,  the  fiunily  soon  found  themselves  thoroughly  at  home  in  their 
sumptuous  quarters.     The  new  knight  of  the  court  of  Mammon  soon 

g-ew  horribly  bored  with  Paris  and  with  idleness.  Never  since  his 
ther  died,  and  he  himself  had  left  the  district  school  at  the  age  of 
twelve  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  streets  of  New  York  as  a  tel^raph- 
messenger,  had  he  known  what  ;t  was  to  lie  down  at  night  without  a 
brain  and  body  too  tired  to  accomplish  anything  more.  Now  that  the 
time  had  come  for  him  to  enjoy  himself,  he  had  no  power  of  ^oyment 
left :  he  had  devoted  every  faculty,  every  hour,  to  the  winning  of  his 
money,  and  now  he  had  no  jpleasure  in  spending  it.  A  lifetime  of  par- 
simonious economy  made  it  impossible  ror  him  to  part  with  a  napoleon 
without  a  obtain  pang  in  4e  pockety  that  moet  sensitive  organ  in  the 
nch  man's  body. 

Mistress  Mollie,  however,  quickly  grasped  the  altered  situation,  and 
was  working  with  might  and  main  to  fit  herself  and  her  children  for 
their  new  position  in  the  world.  One  of  her  first  acts  was  to  engage 
the  services  of  a  foster-mother  for  her  little  nursling.  "  She  was  in- 
formed on  the  best  authority,^'  she  told  her  husbana,  who  objected  to 
this  new  departure,  "  that  in  Europe  none  but  peasant  women  and  the 
poorer  bourgeoisie  ever  discharge  this  maternal  function.'^  The  h6tel 
was  invaded  bv  a  perfect  army  of  dancing-masters,  fencing-masters, 
governesses  and  professors,  teachers  of  deportment  and  of  music,  hat- 
makers,  boot-makers,  and  dress-makers,  coiffeurs,  masseuses,  and  mani- 
cures, sdl  of  whom  deemed  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  administer  large 
doses  of  flattery  and  adulation  to  its  mistress,  who  had  been  lovely  and 
young,  without  thinking  much  about  it,  in  Denver,  but  who  b^an  to 
grow  very  vain  and  foolish  in  the  new  atmosphere  of  Paris.  She 
shared  all  her  children's  lessons,  and  took  not  a  few  courses  of  study 
on  her  own  account, — ^practising  the  latest  waltz-step  until  her  husband 
grew  giddy  in  watching  her  gyrations.  Her  head  was  completely  turned 
by  her  husband's  money,  wnich  she  set  about  spending  in  a  frenzied 
manner.  To  buy,  buy,  buy,  jewels,  laces,  dresses,  pictures,  bric-it-brac, 
acquaintances,  friends,  and  admirers,  became  her  chief  occupation.  Her 
entertainment  were  soon  talked  about  as  the  most  costly  in  Paris.  In 
the  banning,  her  guests  were  of  that  order  of  men  and  women  who 
prey  upon  the  rich,  open-handed  strangers  who  come  to  Paris  bent  on 
enjoying  themselves  and  needing  some  society  to  make  merry  withal. 
But  as  the  noise  of  her  dinner-parties  spread  through  that  great  cara- 
vansary of  Europe,  millionairess  McFarren  was  courted  by  many  well- 
known  people,  from  curiosity,  cupiditv,  and  a  hundred  other  motives. 
She  was  at  first  the  laughing-stock  of  Paris,  and  she  then  grew  to  be 

the  fashion,  through  the  attentions  of  a  leading  novelist,  M.  S ,  the 

idol  of  the  hour,  who  desired  to  make  careful  studies  of  the  types  she 

and  her  husband  represented.    M.  B dined  with  the  McFarrens 

twice  a  week  for  six  months,  sat  in  their  box  at  the  opera  night  after 
nighty  drove  in  their  oarriages,  rode  their  horses,  drank  their  wineSy 
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smoked  their  cigars,  and  amoaed  his  aoquaintanoaa  with  anecdotes  of 
Mrs.  McFarren's  blunders  in  the  new  part  she  felt  herself  called  upon 
to  play  in  the  social  world.  One  moi  of  hers  that  became  famous  the 
novelist  gave  to  the  world.  Speaking  of  her  circle  of  aoquaintanofw, 
she  once  said^  with  the  most  perfect  iMWotU,^ — 

''  You  know,  of  course,  that  I  cannot  entertain  Und  U  monde^  and 
80  I  entertain  the  demi-monde.'' 

Her  drawing-room  contained  some  royal  furniture,  bought  at  a 
£unous  sale  at  the  H6tel  Drouot,  and  the  throne  of  an  ill-fated  queen 
now  served  this  princess  of  Mammon. 

Michael  McFarren's  own  sanctum  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  horribly  ornate  house.  It  contained  nouiing  but  a  few 
rockmg-chairs  and  a  plain  desk.  In  the  comer  stood  a  table  with  a 
telegraphic  apparatus,  and  here  it  was  that  the  master  of  the  house 
pas^  many  lonely  hours,  smoking  his  pipe,  which  was  banished  from 
all  the  other  apartments.  Mollie,  who  in  other  days  had  been  proud 
to  fill  his  pipe  for  him  and  to  pack  the  tobacco  ti^ht  with  her  little 
fingers,  now  declared  *'  that  a  pipe  was  too  insufferaoly  vulgar,'^  and 


presented  him  with  a  diamond-and-amber  cigarette-holder,  and  a  eold 

" ^  begffing  him  to  accept  them  in  lieu 

of  the  well-colored  meerschaum  she  nad  given  him  as  a  wedding- 


case  filled  with  Turkish  cigarettes,  begging  him  to  accept  them 


present 

McFarren  was  at  first  sorely  puzzled  by  the  transformation  wrought 
in  his  wife  by  the  change  in  their  fortunes ;  but  he  mm  to  realize  more 
clearly  day  by  day  that  she  was  goin^  farther  and  farther  away  firom 
him  mto  a  world  where  he  had  neiuier  the  desire  nor  the  power  to 
penetrate.  Every  day  her  fine  clothes  and  her  fine  manners  seemed  to 
become  less  and  less  of  a  mask  that  might  be  thrown  off  at  any 
moment,  and  more  and  more  a  part  of  her  real  self.  This  was  some- 
thing he  had  not  foreseen ;  but  whatever  he  suffered  during  those  long, 
lonely  hours  spent  in  his  own  room  he  suffered  alone.  He  took  to 
gambling  at  the  Bourse,  in  addition  to  the  speculations  carried  on  in 
New  York  by  letter  and  tel^raph ;  and  it  chanced  that  the  man  who 
became  his  right  hand  in  all  his  European  business  affairs  was  none 
other  than  Hastings  Delavale,  who  had  come  to  Paris  shortly  afler  the 
McFarrens  were  established  there.  The  two  men  first  met  at  a  banking- 
house,  and,  the  interpreter  being  absent,  Delavale  had  acted  in  this  ca- 
pacity for  his  countryman.  Neither  man  knew  the  other's  &o^,  but  an 
acquaintance  ensued  which  soon  ripened  into  an  intimacy.  Hastings 
was  bored  with  Paris,  and  out  of  humor  with  himself  ana  Fate.  The 
McFarren  household,  to  which  he  was  cordially  welcomed  the  very 
day  the  acquaintance  b^an,  amused  and  interested  him  not  a  little. 
Mollie  was  pretty,  nawey  and  thirsty  and  hungry  for  pleasure :  her 
delight  in  aU  that  was  idready  stale  to  him  was  pleasant  and  stimu- 
lating to  witness.  The  quiet,  shrewd  observations  which  her  husband 
made  on  the  new  world  in  which  he  found  himself  were  hardly  less 
diverting  than  MoUie's  enthusiasm.  Hastings  soon  found  that  the 
intimacy  would  prove  a  lucrative  as  well  as  an  agreeable  one ;  but  it 
is  only  doing  him  justice  to  say  that  he  did  not  learn  that  McFarren 
had  been  the  cause  of  John  Greyerstone's  failure,  and  consequently  of 
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the  breaking  of  his  eDgagement  with  Honor^  until  things  had  gone  too 
far  for  him  to  draw  back  easily. 

Michael  McFarren  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  the  touch  of  Midas. 
Everything  he  handled  turned  to  gold.  He  enriched  his  associates 
without  losing  by  it  himself^  and  he  had  as  many  clients  as  the  richest 
Koman  of  them  all ;  he  owned  as  so  many  henchmen,  body  and  soul  of 
them,  scores  of  men  who  did  his  bidding  as  unquestionringly  as  soldiers 
obey  a  ceneraFs  orders.  McFarren  had  never  heard  of  Midas,  and  yet 
he  could  have  understood  the  grief  of  that  wretched  monarch  when  he 
beheld  his  little  daughter  transformed  by  his  touch  into  a  cold  golden 
ima^.  Something  very  like  this  transformation  had  come  over  his  wife 
Mollie, — the  thing  he  loved  best  on  earth,  whose  love  he  had  valued 
more  than  gold  or  silver. 

'*  What  does  it  all  mean  V^  he  asked  himself  a  thousand  times  a 
day;  but  he  could  never  answer  his  own  question,  he  could  never 
understand  the  change  in  his  wife's  feelings  towards  him ;  neither  could 
M.  B — — ,  the  famous  novelist,  though  he  had  pried  and  peered  deeply 
into  the  mind  and  heart  of  his  new  subject  When  his  new  book,  of 
which  she  was  confessedly  the  heroine,  appeared,  it  reached  a  sale  which 
none  of  his  works  had  ever  before  touched.  He  told  her  story  and 
drew  her  portrait  with  all  the  cold  acumen  and  realistic  pessimism 
which  had  made  his  wide  reputation ;  but  his  portrait  of  this  little, 

Sretty,  modern  woman  was  as  mysterious  and  impenetrable  as  Lionardo's 
lona  Lisa.  What  the  moral  process  of  this  transformation  was,  he 
as  little  knew  as  Michael  McFarren  himself.  He  gave  the  cause  and 
the  result  in  his  story  of  "  La  Parvenue ;"  but  he  did  not  even  hazard 
an  analysis  of  the  gossamer  links  in  the  chain  which  bound  together 
the  result  and  the  cause. 

After  more  than  a  year's  absence,  McFarren  decided  to  return  to 
America.  A  combination  of  financial  affairs  was  opening  up  to  his 
acute  vision  which  would  give  him  a  chance  to  use  his  power  so  that 
it  should  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  forces  which  are  making  the 
history  of  the  country.  When  he  told  his  wife  that  he  must  leave 
Paris  for  New  York,  she  showed  more  of  her  old  affection  for  him 
than  he  had  seen  since  that  last  night  in  their  old  home  at  Denver,  the 
memory  of  which  was  so  galling  to  him.  She  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  plan,  but  he  was  determined  to  go.  He  vras  heartily  tired  of 
Paris ;  its  arts,  its  industries,  its  pleasures,  were  nothing  to  him ;  its 
complex,  wonderful  life  held  no  place  for  him.  The  new  world  of 
society  which  had  opened  to  his  wife  was  closed  to  him,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  go  back  to  the  work  of  accumulating 
money.  Certain  schemes  which  had  once  seemed  to  him  like  gigantic 
chimeras  of  his  imagination  were  now  actually  within  his  reach.  His 
exploits  of  the  past  looked  like  the  merest  child's  play  compared  with 
those  contemplated  in  the  future  by  his  active,  &r-6eeing  mind. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  return  to 
New  York  alone ;  but  he  soon  saw  that  his  wife  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  would  do  so.  The  realization  of  this  was  perhaps  the  bitterest 
of  all  the  disappointments  the  last  year  had  held  tor  him ;  but  he  was 
too  proud  to  let  her  see  it,  and  so  allowed  her  assumption  that  she  and 
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llie  childroi  were  to  remain  at  their  home  in  the  ChainpB-ElyaieB  to  pass 
nnqnestioDed.  Mollie  cried  when  her  husband  kiflsed  her  for  good-by, 
and,  clingine  about  his  neck,  whispered  to  him, — 

^^  Come  Dttck  soon.    We  shall  all  miss  yon  dreadfally." 
''  Would  she  really  miss  him  ?*'  he  asked  himself,  with  a  doll  pain 
at  his  heart.    And  so  began  that  cmellest  of  divorces, — the  estrange- 
m^it  of  two  human  hearts  that  have  onoe  been  united. 

Hasting  Delavale  remained  in  Paris  as  the  agent  of  his  diiefs 
Enropean  interests,  and  as  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  his 
whole  household.  The  Parisians  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  looked 
knowine  at  this;  but  Michael  McFarren  loved  his  wife  and  trusted 
her,  and  he  would  have  as  soon  thought  of  being  jealous  of  his  butler 
as  of  the  handsome  and  accomplished  young  man  to  whose  good  advice 
his  wife  was  indebted  for  so  many  short  cuts  towards  good  breeding. 
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Ok  reaching  New  York,  Michael  McFarren  established  himself  in 
a  modest  apartment  of  two  rooms  in  an  unfashionable  side  street. 
The  arrival  of  this  financial  magnate  in  New  Tork  made  little  im- 
pression on  the  sodal  world.  When  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was 
not  open  to  matrimonial  combinations,  that  he  was  neither  young,  hand- 
some, well-bred,  nor  agreeable,  society  troubled  itself  very  little  about 
him.  In  Wall  Street  his  presence  quickly  made  itself  felt,  and  the 
plutocrats  who  sit  together  in  the  court  of  Mammon  and  decide  the 
mte  of  enterprises  in  which  the  fortunes  of  thousands  of  human  beings 
are  invested,  the  growth  of  communities  involved,  the  life  and  death  of 
whole  industries  wrapped  up, — the  plutocrats  knew  that  he  had  come 
amon^  them,  and  gruoj^ingly  made  room  for  him  in  their  midst 

Efe  lived  very  qmetlv,  and  few  people  were  intrusted  with  the 
seo^  of  his  domicile.  For  the  next  financial  crisis  which  convulsed 
Wall  Street  he  was  responsible.  A  giant  monopoly  in  coal  was  formed, 
which  opened  its  great  jaws  and  swallowed  a  number  of  old,  well- 
established  companies,  ruined  hundreds  of  people,  threw  many  men 
out  of  employment,  and  raised  the  price  of  coal  the  whole  country  over. 
Many  millions  of  dollars  changea  hands,  of  which  the  larger  part 
flowed  into  his  coffers.  Little  children  crouching  beside  the  empty 
hearths  of  a  thousand  cheerless  tenements,  delicate  women  shivenne 
over  their  work  as  they  toiled  through  the  short  winter  day  and  half 
of  the  long  night,  cried  that  they  had  never  been  so  cold  before, 
complained  that  coals  had  never  bec^  so  high.  These  had  never  heard 
of  Michael  McFarren,  the  great  coal-king.  Had  he  ever  heard  of 
them? 

Mr.  Oliver  Archer,  his  broker,  and  in  this  operation  his  lieutenant^ 
realized  so  large  an  amount  by  the  transaction  that  he  was  currently 
reported  to  be  worth  more  than  a  million  of  money.  When  asked  for 
his  anpual  subscription  to  the  Charity  Ball  that  winter,  Mr.  Archer 
sent  tlie  treasurer  Eis  check  for  a  thousand  dollars,  for  which  act  of 
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eenerositjr  he  won  not  a  little  applause  from  the  &ir  ladj  patron 

Mr.  Archer's  acquisition  of  fortune  did  not  materially  altar  his  manner 
of  living.  For  the  past  twenty  years  he  had  lived  as  if  he  had  been  a 
rich  man,  eating  and  drinking  only  of  the  best,  tended  by  the  most  ac- 
complished valety  wearing  the  finest  of  linen  and  the  purplest  of  purple, 
and  dwelling  in  the  most  luxurious  of  bachelor  apartments.  It  was 
said  that  he  had  a  j&esh  bunch  of  lilies  of  the  valley  for  his  button-hole 
every  day  of  the  year,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  On  being  asked 
how  he  procured  the  flowers  when  there  were  none  to  be  haa  in  the 
mark^,  he  made  the  following  characteristic  reply : 

'^  I  get  them  because  I  pay  for  them,  and  oecause  there  is  nothing 
on  the  ^rth  or  under  the  sea  that  cannot  be  bought  in  the  city  of  New 
York  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  enough  for  it.    That's  my  philosophy." 

How  he  had  managed  to  Uve  like  a  prince  on  the  uncertain  income 
of  a  stock-broker  is  a  mystery  which  only  the  initiated  can  hope  to  pen- 
etrate. It  was  not,  however,  without  certain  matwais  quarta-dPheure 
that  this  luxurious  existence  was  maintained.  What  services  he  ren- 
dered in  return  for  the  solid  fortune  which  was  now  assured  him,  never 
transpired.  There  were  certain  odd  rumors  rife  at  the  time,  but  the 
charitable  pooh-poohed  them  as  so  many  malicious  scandals,  and  they 
were  soon  iom>tten. 

Michael  McFarren  and  Oliver  Archer  were  admirably  suited  to  each 
other  as  business  associates.  McFarren  was  possessed  of  a  veritable 
genius  for  finance.  He  had  those  qualities  which  eo  to  make  a  great 
^neral  and  a  great  financier, — foresight,  presence  of  mind,  coolness  in 
me  midst  of  action,  knowledge  of  men  and  the  power  to  use  them,  a 
calm  disr^ard  of  the  lives  or  fortunes  of  individuals  when  a  great 
battle  is  to  be  fought,  together  with  an  unfailing  care  for  his  soldiers' 
comfort  when  his  plans  do  not  require  that  they  should  be  sacrificed. 
To  such  a  commander,  faithful  and  intelligent  officers  are  of  the  first 
importance.  Oliver  Archer,  accustomed  to  weigh  men  of  all  sorts  in 
the  nicely-adjusted  balance  of  his  mind,  fully  recognized  his  superior's 
genius,  and  was  content  either  to  obey  him  implicitly  or  to  use  his  own 
judgment,  as  he  was  bidden.  Such  an  aide  was  invaluable  to  such  a 
commander.  Michael  McFarren  saw  the  value  of  the  man,  and  bought 
him,  as  he  bought  Fleetfoot,  the  fastest  trotter  in  New  York,  within  a 
month  after  his  arrival  in  that  city.  The  sale  was  a  private  one  in  both 
cases,  but  in  that  of  the  horse  people  knew  who  had  bought  Fleetfoot 
the  day  after  the  bargain  was  struck,  while  in  that  of  the  superior  ani- 
mal few  people  ever  knew  that  the  sale  had  taken  place,  or  the  price 
that  was  agreed  upon  between  the  man  who  bought  and  the  man  who 
was  sold. 

When  this  piece  of  good  luck  befell  Mr.  Archer,  he  very  wisely 
decided  never  to  risk  his  fortune  in  an  endeavor  to  augment  it. 

"  I  have  been  lucky  once,"  he  said  to  his  fHend  Geoige  Von  Shack, — 
^'  which  is  more  than  happens  to  most  fellows ;  and  I  shall  stop  just 
where  I  am." 

He  had  been  dining  with  Von  Shack.  Oliver  Archer  was  one  of 
those  popular  men  always  in  demand  for  dinners,  a  bachelor  of  forhr^ 
a  man  of  the  world,  thoroughly  kindly,  obliging,  and  hail-fellow-wdH- 
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met  widi  evervbody.  He  need  never  have  etttai  a  metl  at  hia  own  ez<- 
peDse,  espedallj  ainoe  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  with  a  solid  monqred 
EMsis  beneath  him..  The  ladies  and  the  younger  men  had  left  the  room, 
and  the  two  old  friends  were  sittii^  together  ovor  their  dgara  and  wine. 

^^  I  like  to  dine  with  you^  G^eoige :  there  is  always  something  home- 
like about  your  dinners ;  and  I  oan  tell  yon  that's  something  1  don't 
often  find,''  Archer  begsm. 

^  Always  glad  to  see  you,  old  boy ;  so  is  Angie.  But  if  s  so  hard 
to  get  yon«  I  suppose  yon  dine  out  eight  nights  a  week/'  said  the  host, 
graciously. 

''  That's  about  it,"  assented  Mr.  Archer.  **  And  I  tell  yon  what  it 
is,  old  man,  I  am  tired  of  this  sort  of  raoket  Give  you  mv  word^  the 
ai^t  of  my  waiter  at  the  club,  or  of  the  bill  of  fare  at  Delmonioo's, 
takes  away  my  appetite.  Dinners  aren't  mudi  better:  you  have  to 
work  for  your  bread  and  salt  as  much  as  if  you  were  hired  to  amuse 
the  guests." 

von  Shade  nodded  and  rang  fi>r  the  oofEee. 

^^I  have  oome  to^the  conclusion,"  Mr.  Archer  continued,  ''that  a 
fisllow  is  a  great  deal  better  off  with  a  house  of  his  own,  and-Hind— 
that^  on  the  whole,  marriage  is  the  best  thing." 

''  That  very  sensible  conclusion  most  men  and  women  arrive  at  at 
some  period  of  their  lives,  sometimes  too  soon,  sometimes  too  late," 
said  the  host,  meditatively  stirring  his  coffee. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  married  ?"  asked  Archer,  abruptly. 

'^  It  is  a  little  more  than  four  years  since  I  was  led  in  the  right 
way  and  joined  the  gr^t  army  of  the  married,  as  my  wife  puts  it" 

''  By  Jove,  she  is  right !  I  watched  you  to-nignt  at  dinner :  you 
must  mive  the  digestion  of  an  ox.  I  remember  our  dining  to^;ether 
ju^  before  your  marriage,  and  your  telling  me  that  your,  dyspepsia  had 
become  chronic  and,  you  believed ,  incurable.  I  tell  you,  G^rge,  that 
settled  the  matter.  I  am  determined  to  try  what  domestic  cookii^  will 
do  for  me.  I  am  not  so  strong  as  I  look :  a  little  shaky  here," — taj^ing 
his  chest.  ^'  And  I  believe  that  marriage  would  be  the  making  over 
of  me." 

'' That  all  dep^ids  upon  the  girl,  my  friend.     Who  is  she?" 

'^  Hold  on.  1  haven't  got  as  &r  as  that"  Mr.  Ardier  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed  long  and  loud  at  his  own  words. 

^' Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  isn't  any  woman  in  the  case?" 

^^No;  no  one  in  particular.  I  want  a  house  of  my  own.  I  am 
tired  to  deaUi  of  that  stifling  apartment,  and  of  Helton's  smirking 
fiuse.  I  mean  to  have  a  comfortable  house,  and,  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  her,  a  good  wife  to  keep  it  for  me.    Don't  you  think  I  am  right?" 

"You  want  my  advice?" 

Mr.  Archer  nodded. 

''  You  won't  follow  it,  you  know ;  but  here  it  is.  Don't  think  any- 
thing more  about  the  matter  for  fifteen  or  twenty  yeazs.  You  are  not 
old  enough  to  need  a  nurse  (st  a  housekeeper  yet  Don't  marry  one  till 
yon  do.  Meanwhile,  you  give  yourself  the  chance  of  meeting  some 
woman  in  particular  you  do  want  to  marry." 

Mr.  Araier  sighed,  shook  his  head,  twisted  his  dark  moustache, 
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which  was  banning  to  show  a  few  white  threads^  and  changed  the 
subject  He  nad  little  reason  to  believe  that  life  still  held  for  him  a 
deep  and  abiding  passion.  He  had  loved  a  little  too  many  times^  he 
had  drained  the  cup  of  passion  to  its  bitter  lees  too  often,  without  ever 
finding  the  white  pearl  of  love  in  its  depths,  to  have  much  belief  in  its 
existence.  He  had  the  quality  of  being  firank  with  himself,  and  of 
viewing  his  nature  with  fewer  of  the  rose-colored  clouds  of  vanity  and 
self-love  draped  about  it  than  most  of  us  like  to  don  when  we  admire 
ourselves  in  our  own  moral  looking-glass.  His  resolution  to  enter  the 
married  state  was  an  entirely  selfish  one.  Why  should  it  not  be  ?  All  his 
motives  were  selfish.  Whom  had  he  to  please  but  himself?  His  old 
cousin  Mehetabel  Archer,  who  lived  alone  in  the  old  home  at  Archer- 
ville?  She  was  his  nearest  relative,  and  Harry  Stuart  his  next  of  kin. 
He  gave  Miss  Mehetabel  the  farm  rent-free,  and  sent  her  a  box  of  wine 
and  a  turkey  every  Christmas.  She  thought  him  a  prince  of  good 
fellows,  and  would  leave  her  little  fortune  to  him  when  she  died.  As 
to  Stuart,  there  had  been  something  of  a  coldness  between  them  since 
the  youn^  man  had  seen  fit  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  relations 
with  Midiael  McFarren.  Mr.  Archer  was  in  need  of  the  comforts  of 
a  well-ordered  house :  he  felt  he  could  enjoy  the  companionship  of  an 
agreeable  woman  who  should  sit  at  the  head  of  his  table  and — ^perhaps 
this  was  the  real  secret  of  the  matter — bear  him  children  to  inherit  the 
honest  old  name  of  the  Archers  of  Archerville,  and  the  ^dishonest) 
new  fortune  with  which  he  had  endowed  it.  After  the  nest's  last 
speech  the  two  firiends  sat  silently  smoking  until  the  clock  struck  ten, 
when  Mr.  Archer  rans  the  bell  and  asked  the  servant  to  order  a  cab. 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  as  you  say, 
G^rge ;  but  after  that  to  meet  the  invincibles,  gout  and  old  ajze,  with 
only  Holton  at  my  side?  No,  no :  I  shall  take  time  by  the  rorelock. 
Women  have  their  merits  too,  hang  it  They  are  not  always  wanting 
a  man  to  drink  and  smoke  more  than  is  good  for  him,  or  to  play  poker 
all  night  They  don't  pester  you  to  take  an  interest  in  this  scheme  or 
a  share  in  that  company.  I  can't  eo  into  the  Raleigh  now  without 
being  button-holed  by  some  bore  and  bothered  about  mvestments.  I 
get  enough  shop  down-town :  when  I  come  up  from  business  I  want  a 
little  rest,  confound  it  all ;  and  I  think,  witn  that  pretty,  sweet  little 
wife  of  yours,  and  that  fine  boy  we  saw  before  dinner,  ytm  are  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  try  and  dissuade  me  from  matrimony." 

Mr.  Archer  spoke  with  some  warmth,  evidently  considering  himself 
an  injured  person.  At  that  moment  the  cab  was  announced,  and,  afl:er 
taking  leave  of  the  ladies,  Mr.  Archer  suggested  that  his  friend  should 
accompany  him  to  the  opera.  The  two  gentlemen  lighted  fresh  cigars, 
and  departed  together. 

It  IS  a  gala-night  at  the  opera ;  the  great  house  is  packed  firom  the 
ordiestra-sSdls  to  the  last  row  of  the  gallery.  They  are  giving  that 
masterpiece  of  Warner,  "  Tristan  and  I^lde."  From  the  M>xe8  comes 
a  persistent  hum  of  talk  and  laughter.  Sometimes  the  sound  increases 
to  an  annoying  murmur:  then  the  people  in  the  pit  turn  and  stare 
angrily  at  the  ofienders  in  the  boxes :  but  these  are  conscious  of  nothing 
save  the  occupants  of  their  own  and  other  Joges    their  backs  are  turned 
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upon  the  stage.  Our  two  friencb  are  nuMk  welcome  by  the  moat  hoe- 
ptaUe  of  women,  Mrs.  Fabens ;  and  Mr.  Archer,  taking  a  diair  in  the 
DttdEgroand,  scans  the  house  with  his  glass.  He  looks  omy  at  the  young 
l^lsy  passing  over  all  the  married  women,  no  matter  how  beautiful,  as 
if  for  to-night  they  were  none  of  his  affidr.  He  studies  the  half-doaen 
belles  of  tt^  season  with  a  critical  glance,  and  then,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
lays  down  his  glass.  Not  one  of  them  attracts  him.  The  aristocratic 
little  blonde,  assuredly  the  prettiest  of  the  year's  cKfrutotte,  is  too  thin 
and  chilly-looking  for  his  taste.  ^^  If  you  should  prick  her  she  wouldn't 
bleed,"  he  says  to  himself.  Her  companion  and  foil,  the  tall  brunette 
wiUi  the  high  shoulders,  looks,  in  his  estimation,  '^  as  if  she  had  a  devil 
of  a  temper.  That  lovely  Southern  girl,''  Jie  continues  his  silent  criti- 
cism, ''  appears  to  me  to  have  just  a  dash  of  darker  blood  in  her  veins 
than  I  should  care  to  see  mixed  with  my  own ;  and  Gwendolin  O'Shau- 
nessey,  the  daughter  of  old  O'Shaunessey  the  Western  pork-kins,  thoujgh 
she  is  just  out  of  Worth's  hands,  looks  like  nothing  but  a  plain  pine 
board  ^Ided." 

It  IS  in  this  critical  spirit  that  Mr.  Ardier  reviews  the  eligible  young 
ladies  of  New  York  society,  weighii^  eadi  in  the  balance  and  nndiog 
one  and  all  wantii^.  As  he  arrives  at  this  unfortunate  conclusion,  the 
curtain  falls  on  the  first  act  of  the  great  musio-drama.  He  has  not 
heard  one  note  of  all  the  rich,  glowing  melody ;  he  has  not  understood 
a  single  incident  in  the  passionate  action  of  me  scene.  Three  fiunous 
artists  have  interpreted  that  wonderful  scene  on  the  great  ship,  with  its 
crowd  of  sailors,  but  Mr.  Archer  does  not  realise  this.  Tne  mjrstic 
voice  of  the  seaman  at  the  mast-head  has  sung  in  vain  for  him  that 
song  of  songs,  ^^  Mdn  Iriach  ISndy  wo  weUed  duf* 

As  the  green  curtain  shuts  out  the  stage,  a  youiu;  girl  in  the  comer 
of  the  box,  who  has  never  taken  her  eyes  from  the  singers  since  the 
curtain  rose,  turns  towards  Mr.  Archer,  who  recognizes  her  with  a 
pleased  surprise.  She  holds  out  her  hand  to  him  cordially,  and 
Archer  secures  an  em^ty  chair  beside  her.  A  score  of  lorgnettes  are 
fixed  upon  the  box,  which  is  always  one  of  the  points  of  interest  at  the 
<H>enL  Avis  Fabens,  the  youtugr^  beautifiil,  and  rich  widow,  is  one  of 
those  women  who  interest  menos  and  strangers  alike. 

''  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  town.  Miss  Greyerstone.  Where  are  you 
staying?"  says  Mr.  Archer,  taking  po^ession  of  the  young  lady's  fan 
with  an  air  of  proprietorship. 

^'  With  Avis.  Don't  forget  that  you  are  dining  with  us  to-morrow 
night.  I  asked  Mrs.  Fabens  to  invite  you,  as  I  wanted  particularly  to 
see  you." 

"  Urop  ShowMMxP 

^^I  wanted  to  see  you,  first  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and 
second  to  ask  your  help  and  advice  about  the  boys,"  continued  Miss 
Greyerstone. 

" Or  is  it  the  other  way?  It  is  all  the  same:  you  know  very  well 
that  you  have  but  to  ask  and  I  must  obey.  I  think  I  always  have 
obeyed  you,  ever  since  you  ordered  me  to  brii^  you  a  doll  that  could 
both  walk  and  talk.  1  had  to  go  as  far  as  Paris  to  find  her,  but  you 
were  obqred." 
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'^  Yes,  kindest  Prince  Channing,  yon  have  always  spoiled  me,  jnst 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  people  in  dear  old  Archerville.  I  think  you  never 
disobeyed  me  but  once/'  said  Honor,  with  one  of  her  fi-ank  langhs. 

*'  M7  dear  young  lady,  it  was  the  inhuman  laws  of  this  limd  that 
prevented  my  leading  you  to  the  altar  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Command 
me  again,  and  see  how  obedient  I  will  be,"  Archer  gallantly  retorted. 
Both  had  spoken  in  the  merest  badinage,  but  after  his  last  words  Mr. 
Archer  grew  silent  and  thoughtful. 

"  There's  many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest," — this  was  the  burden  of 
his  thoughts.  ^' What  if  I  should  marry  this  beautiful  young  girl? 
I  have  blown  her  ever  since  she  was  a  baby.  I  have  seen  her  tried 
in  adversity,  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the  top  of  the  wave. 
She  is  sweet,  strong,  and  sensible, — ^the  three  qualities  which  above  all 
others  make  a  woman  good  to  live  with.  That  episode  with  Delavale 
is  all  over,  and  she  is  the  better  for  the  experience,  I  fismcy :  it's  a  good 
thing  for  a  woman  to  learn  early  in  life  just  how  much  a  beauty-man 
like  Hastings  is  worth.  By  Jove,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  go  in  for 
h«pp' 

"  I  b^  your  pardon.  Miss  Honor,  did  you  speak  to  me?*' 

'^  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Archer :  I  have  only  asked  you  a  question  three  times. 
I  diall  not  talk  to  you  any  more  to-night:  you  are  too  deep  in  a  brown 
study." 

*•  No,  a  rose-colored  one.  I  give  you  my  word  it  was  a  rose-colored 
study ;  and  you  must  not  be  offended  with  me,  for  you  were  the  subject 
of  it" 

As  he  looked  at  Honor  through  the  medium  of  this  new  thought, 
his  expression  changed.  He  had  a  sense  of  hypothetical  ownerdiip 
which  stirred  his  pulses  in  a  way  that  nothing  but  a  sudden  move- 
ment in  stocks  had  done  for  many  years.  To  think  that  this  splendid 
creature  might  be  his  very  own,  her  warm,  magnetic  hand  which  she 
had  held  out  to  him  so  frankly,  her  white,  thoughtftd  forehead,  her 

rose-leaf  mouth,  her  deep,  tender  eyes But  here  those  odd  yellow 

^es  met  his  own  Mrith  a  decidedly  untender  expression :  it  was  as  if 
they  had  understood  the  inventory  of  their  owner's  charms  that  he  was 
making,  and  hau^tily  resented  it. 

The  curtain  rose  on  the  second  act,  and  Honor  turned  again  towards 
the  stage,  leaving  Mr.  Archer  free  to  join  in  the  gossip  that  was  being 
retailed  concerning  a  certain  English  earl,  the  latest  social  plenipoten- 
tiary fit)m  Piccadilly  to  Fifth  Avenue.  Mr.  Von  Shack,  as  the  presi- 
dent of  a  conservative  club,  was  for  treating  the  notorious  nobleman 
*^  with  every  respect  and  attention  which  a  man  of  his  rank  receives 
in  every  civilized  nation,  sir." 

^'Except  in  hid  own,"  suggested  Mr.  Horatio  Giddings,  a  time- 
serving old  worldling  of  sixty,  who  aft«r  half  a  century's  Imrd  work 
in  a  retail  trade  had  made  his  dSyui  in  fashionable  life  at  a  very  mature 
age.  He  had  been  blackballed  at  the  Baleigh,  and  did  not  love  its 
president  overmuch. 

'*  The  Earl  of  Blankshire  is  not  received  at  court  in  England,  as 
you  (^  course  know,  Mrs.  Fabens,"  persisted  the  elderly  beau. 

^^  They  can  afford  to  be  more  piurticular  about  the  quality  of  tfaeur 
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eaxis  in  England :  they  are  more  pleniy  in  London  than  in  New  York^*' 
suggested  Archer. 

'^  Don't  abuse  the  earl  too  much,  g^tlemen/'  interposed  Avis.  '^  He 
will  be  here  before  the  next  mb^adt^  and  rou  will  all  be  glad  enough 
to  be  seen  talking  with  him.  He  dined  with  us  to-nieht^  and  Zip  and 
I  thought  him  great  fun.  He  has  been  ver^  devotS  ever  sinoe  his 
arrival,  and  we  mtve  been  qnarrdling  about  him  already.'' 

^^  I  trust  his  attentions  are  not  seriously  entertained  by  you,**  said 
Mr.  Giddings  in  an  undertone  to  the  widow,  who  laughed  musically  at 
the  suggestion. 

"]U^not  his  lordship  married f  asks  Archer.  "I  have  a  very 
diarmin^  portrait  of  a  countess  of  the  same  name  in  my  looking-^ass. 
I  fiincied  sne  was  his  wife.'* 

"  Th^  are  divorced,*'  Mr.  Von  Shack  explains :  "  partnership  dis- 
solved, incompatibility,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  He  nas  lately  come 
into  his  title  and  paid  off  all  his  debts.  They  say  he  is  poor  for  an 
earl." 

*'  And  either  you  or  Miss  Zip  would  be  feirly  well  off  for  a  countess. 
Which  is  it  to  be,  you  heartless  girl  V^  demands  Archer,  in  an  undertone 
of  mock-tragedy,  of  Miss  Zip. 

''  Possib^  Avis,"  laughs  she.  '^  I  am  not  in  the  market  at  present, 
Ardier,  as  you  ought  to  faiow.     I  have  told  jrou  so  often  enough." 

"  Is  it  you,  then,  that  Archer  is  in  love  with  ?"  asks  Von  Snack. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Archer's  in  love  with  me ;  but  I  don't  recip.,"  replies 
Miss  Zip,  archly. 

''  Yes,"  that  gentleman  gravely  assents,  ^^  all  the  town  is  talking 
about  it" 

"He  who  knows  how  to  wait ^"  Von  Shack  b^ns,  when  the 

vivacious  young  lady  interrupts  him : 

"  Archer  can't  afford  to  wait.  Look  at  the  top  of  his  head.  He 
is  really  in  earnest  this  time,  I  believe,  and  means  to  marry  before  the 
new  year.    He  told  me  he  tiioueht  it  would  be  a  real  economy." 

"  Great  heavens  P  mutters  Mr.  Archer,  "can't  that  diattering  magpie 
hold  her  tongue?"  He  glances  at  Honor,  but  she  is  intent  upon  the 
opera. 

There  is  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  Earl  of  Blankshire  enters  the 
box.  He  is  made  welcome  by  Avis,  who  presents  her  guests  to  him. 
His  lordship  is  a  man  of  mean  appearance  and  charming  manners.  He 
acknowledges  the  introductions  gracefully,  and  quietly  sinks  into  the 
diair  from  which  Mr.  Archer  has  just  risen,  ana,  fincunff  Miss  Grey- 
erstone  disinclined  to  talk,  looks  steadily  at  her  fine  profile  and  listens 
to  the  music.  It  is  his  rule  to  look  at  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
any  assembly  in  which  he  may  happen  to  find  himself,  and,  if  the  two 
things  are  compatible,  to  talk  to  the  brightest  one. 

"  And  so  tnis  is  your  flower  of  the  aristocracy  !  A  trifle  gone  to 
seed,  isn't  he?"  murmurs  Oliver  Ardier  to  Miss  Zip,  who  is  much  an^ 
noyed  at  the  eari's  defection. 

"  Rank  jealousy  on  your  part,  Oliver.  I  promise  you  not  to  flirt 
with  him."  This  young  lady  on  very  sliriit  provocation  called  gentle- 
men by  their  first  names,  and  accounted  for  this  peculiarity  by  telling 
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Tom  that  Dick  was  her  oohsId^  and  Jerry  that  Hany  was  a  near  con- 
nection. Her  fiunily  circle  must  have  been  a  very  hi^  one,  from  her 
own  accounts. 

^^  Tou  can't  help  flirtings  any  more  than  you  can  help  breathing. 
Since  you  won't  have  me^  why  not  smile  upon  the  earl  ?  Tou  know  how 
our  American  beauties  all  succeed  on  the  other  side."  This  is  what 
our  friend  Oliver  said :  what  he  thought  was,  "  Many  you  f  I  would 
rather  marry  old  Mehetabel  Archer  any  day.  What  possessed  Honor 
to  visit  these  people?  If  I — if  she — ^if  I  ever  have  anything  to  say 
about  it,  she  shall  not  have  much  to  do  with  that  set."  What  incon- 
sistent creatures  men  are!  Mr.  Archer  is  one  of  the  time-honored 
stand-bys  of  '^  that  set,"  into  which  the  smirking  elderly  Horatio  is 
doing  his  best  to  edge  himself.  That  set  is  as  light  as  the  froth  on  the 
top  of  the  champagne  which  flows  so  freely  within  its  limits :  the  first 
sip  is  invigorating,  out  the  draught  soon  grows  flat  and  stale,  and  fevers 
the  palate  without  quenching  we  thirst  Avis  Fabens,  the  beautiful 
widow,  is  one  of  the  real  gems  among  the  many  sham  ornaments  of  this 
society.  She  rules  by  the  right  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit ;  h^  hauteur 
is  becoming,  her  satire  appropriate  to  the  rather  severe  cast  of  her 
beauty.  It  suits  her  small  head,  with  its  proud  flower-like  &ce,  to  be 
held  rather  hieher  than  most  people's ;  the  tones  of  her  low  musical 
voice  are  so  mdlow  that  th^  take  the  sting  out  of  the  satirical  sayings 
for  whidi  she  is  fiimous.  With  her  sister,  Miss  Zip  Carruthers,  hauteur 
becomes  arrogance,  satire  turns  to  sarcasm,  pride  Generates  into  inso- 
lence, beauty  to  style.  Avis  is  straight  ana  flexible  as  a  young  birch- 
tree.  Zip  inflexibly  upright  as  the  traditional  poker.  Avis  is  dressed 
modishly  in  a  gown  that  is  within  the  pale  of  modesty,  and  jewels  that 
set  ofi^  her  pale  TnaJte  skin  and  soft  dark  hair  and  eyes  advantageously. 
Zip  is  attired  in  the  exaggeration  of  the  present  £ishion,  and  her  dress 
is  hardly  decent ;  her  diamonds  are  the  finest  and  most  conspicuous  in 
the  house.  People  looked  at  Avis,  men  stared  at  Zip.  The  sisters 
were  among  the  most  prominent  women  in  their  circle,  and  it  was  an 
excellent  thing  for  young  men  desirous  of  becoming  leaders  of  fiishion 
and  of  cotillons  to  be  seen  in  their  company  at  the  opera,  at  the  balls, 
and  in  the  Park. 

The  second  act  has  b^n.  On  the  stage  the  two  guilty  lovers, 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  are  singing  that  marvellous  song  of  an  unhallowed 
love  whose  crowning  is  to  be  had  at  such  a  fearful  cost,  and  high  up  in 
the  tower  the  mournful  voice  of  the  watcher  rings  out,  in  an  imheeded 
warning, — 

"Beware,  beware  I  thy  huaband  comes." 

Those  people  among  the  audience  who  have  at  the  moment  no  part 
to  play,  save  that  of  listeners,  seem  to  have  lost  all  consciouaness  of 
themselves,  and  hang  breathless  upon  the  notes  of  this  apotheosis  of 
passion, — see  nothing  but  the  two  lovers  on  their  couch  beneath  the 
shadowy  trees  of  the  garden,  hear  nothing  but  the  love  and  anguish 
vibrating  in  the  madness  of  that  music,  dread  nothing  but  the  return 
of  the  deceived  one  and  the  n^lected  warning  of  the  woman  on  the 
tower's  height 
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MeuiwhOe,  in  the  glittering  haneahoe  the  kngh  and  die  gossip, 
the  flirtatioo  and  the  intoigae,  so  on  brisklj.  Every  box  is  a  miniature 
stage,  on  whidb  some  haman  ftroe,  drama,  or  tragedy  is  bring  enacted. 
Witlun  six  feet  of  the  onocMsscioiis  Honor^  tdio  has  fiireotten  erery- 
diing  save  the  mosio,  hitter  words  are  passmg  between  a  nusband  and 
wi&.  The  own^  of  the  next  loge  has  ^terra  the  antechamber  nnex- 
pectedly,  to  sorprise  the  mother  of  his  children  in  the  arms  of  his  most 
intimate  friend.  The  sounds  of  an  oath,  a  blow,  and  a  fidl  follow  eadi 
other  in  quick  suocessioB.  Mrs.  Fabens's  guests  look  at  each  otb» 
inquiringly,  and  Horatio  Giddings  nrepares  to  ^^  go  and  see  if  anything 
ia  wrong  next  door  f  whereupon  Mr.  Aroher  kicks  him  severely  on 
the  tender  part  of  the  ankle,  and  no  further  reference  is  made  to  the 
singular  sounds.  A  few  minutes  latw,  and  the  wife  takes  her  place  in 
the  front  of  die  box,  paler  than  her  wbate  satin  gown,  and  the  husband 
unks  into  the  diair  bdiind  her.  She  nervously  pulls  to  pieces  the  roses 
whidi  her  lover  has  sent  her,  and  nods  to  this  friend  and  that  quite 
naturally.  The  husband  is  not  so  good  an  actor,  and  sits,  black  and 
stormy,  staring  at  the  sti^  He  hi»  crushed  in  his  ansry  hands  her 
fen,  a  dainty  trifle  of  lace  and  motha>of-pearl,  and  the  diamonds  that 
made  the  cipher  of  her  initials  are  soatteiea  <m  the  floor  amid  the  petals 
of  the  roees.  Though  these  two  actors  are  passing  throuj^  so  intense 
a  scene  of  their  life^rama,  th^  do  not  forget  their  audience,  and  they 
are  prepared  to  cany  on  the  social  ferce  to  mask  the  domestic  tragedy. 
Both  u  their  eyes  upon  the  stage,  where  the  voices  of  the  singers  rise 
and  overpower  the  murmurii^  in  the  boxes,  and  there  is  something 
that  approadies  silence  in  the  great  auditorium.  The  last  measures  of 
that  song  of  songs  are  sung, — ^panted,  rather, — and  the  warning  voice 
of  the  watobor  grows  into  a  shriek  of  terror  as  the  kin^  who  has  been 
betrayed,  the  husband  who  has  been  didionored,  bursts  m  upon  Tristan 
and  Isolde. 

A0un  the  curtain. 

Bdiind  the  scenes  the  artists,  who  for  all  their  splendid  work  have 
won  but  five  minutes'  tolerant  attention  from  the  occupants  of  the 
horseshoe,  rest  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  last  act  In  front  of 
the  curtain,  the  society  drama,  which  has  languished  a  trifle  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  act,  begins  again,  more  meml;^  and  spicily  than  ever. 
Avis  Fabens  is  very  much  occupied  in  receiving  the  continually  re» 
cruited  drafls  of  visitors. 

^'  Who  is  that  odd-looking  man  all  alone  in  that  big  box,  who  has 
been  looking  at  us  so  steadily  r^  asks  Miss  Zip  of  Oliver  Ardier. 

"Don't  you  know  him  by  sight  yet^'  says  Horatio.  "That  is 
Archer's  fri^  Michael  McFarren. ' 

At  the  mention  of  this  name  the  Earl  of  Blankshire  turns  and  askft 
to  have  the  fiunous  ooal-ldng  pointed  out,  saying, — 

"I  have  some  interest  in  seeing  that  man.  I  believe  that  he 
swindled  me  out  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

"  There's  very  little  doubt  about  that,  your  lordship,"  murmurs 

Horatio  Giddings.     "  And  you  are  not  the  only  imm  here  who  lost  by 

that  San  Diabdo  steal.    Mr.  Yon  Shack,  as  you  probably  know, 

one  of  the  late  directors ;  and  I  myself  lost  heavily  by  it." 

Vol.  XLII.—14 
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^^  I  have  heard  that  there  were  some  chances  of  the  fellow's  being 
come  np  with. — How  is  that,  sir?"  asks  Blankshire,  addressing  Von 
Shack.  That  gentleman's  answer  is  hardly  audible  to  the  noble 
lord ;  bat  he  catches  enough  of  it  to  cause  him  to  glance  suspidously 
at  Oliver  Archer  and  immediately  after  to  resume  his  conversation 
with  Honor.  It  is  not  a  brilliant  one :  the  young  girl  seems  to  prefer 
talking  to  anybody  rather  than  to.  the  Englishman,  who  is  piqued  by 
her  indifference  and  makes  an  efibrt  to  overcome  it,  for,  though  neither 
his  fiu)e  nor  his  physique  would  indicate  it,  the  earl  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  man  of  a  certain  fiiscination.  Both  &ce  and  physique  bear 
testimony  to  the  rate  at  which  he  has  lived.  It  is  the  speed  that  wears 
out  the  machinery  of  men  and  of  steamers ;  and  when  the  lightnine- 
flyer  is  a  sprung  and  worthless  craft  the  steady-going  freight-boat  is 
as  good  as  ever  she  was. 

Witih  all  her  grand  air.  Miss  Honor  Greyerstone  has  retained  some 
of  the  savaee  instincts  of  her  stormy  childhood,  and  it  is  evident  to 
those  who  know  her  that  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Blankshire  is 
peculiarly  distasteftil  to  her.  She  has  tried  more  than  once  to  turn  him 
over  to  Zip,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  has  cordidly  assisted  her  in  this 
endeavor,  but  the  earl  has  outwitted  all  their  manoeuvres,  and  remains 
quietly  seated  beside  her.  Mr.  Ardier  now  makes  an  effort  to  rout  the 
gentleman  in  possession  of  the  coveted  chair  next  to  Miss  Greyerstone, 
but  the  move  is  unsuccessful.  He  makes  a  desperate  plunge  into  a 
subject  of  conversation  which  he  thinks  can  have  no  possible  interest 
to  &e  stranger. 

^'  Do  you  know.  Miss  Honor,  that  we  are  thinking  of  bringing  the 
railroad  to  Archerville  ?" 

"  No,  indeed.  How  detestable !  Don't  let  them,  Mr.  Archer.  The 
next  step  will  be  a  summer  hotel,  then  a  casino,  then  a  crowd  of  tourists, 
and  finally  they  will  make  dear,  sleepy,  unsuspected  Archerville  into  a 
fashionable  summer  resort" 

**  Ah,  you  are  too  romantia  Archerville  really  ou^ht  to  be  brought 
into  direct  communication  with  New  York.  It  would  be  a  great  thmg 
for  the  old  place,  and  would  double  the  value  of  land  there.'' 

''And  what  would  become  of  Dan  and  the  old  stage?  Besides,  I 
don't  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  place.  Please  don't  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  like  to  drive  over  to  Lincoln  in  the  stage 
to  take  the  train.  And  who  ever  heard  of  a  railroad  only  twenty  miles 
long?" 

'^  Your  &ther  would  tell  you  that  it  would  make  a  diflerent  town 
of  Archerville ;  but  of  course  if  you  object  I  will  not  allow  anything 
more  to  be  done  about  it.  It  is  really  a  desire  to  serve  my  native 
place  that  has  made  me  take  hold  of  the  thing." 

''  Disinterested  public  spirit,  no  doubt,  but  the  zeal  is  mistaken.  I 
am  finding  a  little  faint  from  the  heat,  Mr.  Archer :  will  you  take  me 
into  the  corridor  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air?" 

When  they  are  in  the  foyer y  Archer  says,  "  You  know  you  did  not 
feel  the  heat.  Why  do  you  treat  that  man  so  harshly  ?  he  admires  you 
immensely." 

''I  do  not  like  him:  he  does  not  look  dean." 
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Now,  his  lordship  is  dressed  ^^ at  the  fbar  j>iii&''  as  the  French  say; 
his  bald  l^ad  and  fitoeand  his  small  hands  shine  urom  much  pdiishinff ; 
and  yet  Honor  has  said  the  one  thing  that  desoribes  the  impression  be 
makesupon  those  who  see  him  for  the  nrst  time :  he  does  not  look  dean  1 

'^  Why  do  you  stay  with  oar  good  friend  Avis?  Yoa  know  you 
always  see  the  best  and  the  worst  people  in  her  train/' 

^  Why  do  I  stay  with  her?  Because^  to  quote  my  old  friend  Prince 
Charming's  w(»dsy  if  one  wants  to  have  a  good  time  in  New  York 
(me  mui^  consort  with  that  set  of  people.  There  are  plenty  of  pleasanter 
women  and  mwe  interesting  men  to  be  found,  but  unless  you  are  ^  in 
the  srwim'  you  might  just  as  well  be  buried  at  Ardierville.  Besides, 
Avis  herself  is  ddightful,  and  she  does  me  good.  I  wanted  a  little 
rest.     You  know  that  I  have  been  rather  busy  lately.'' 

''  I  know  that  you  have  bem  working  yourself  to  death.  It's  all 
wrong.  Look  at  that  girl  there/' — ^they  had  stopped  before  a  mirror, 
— ^^  and  realize,  if  you  can,  that  she,  the  most  brilliuit^  the  most  beautifiil 
girl  in  New  York  to-lii^t,  has  been  toiling  and  moiling  as  a  music- 
teadier  in  a  country  town  for  more  than  a  year.  It  can't  go  on.  You 
must  get  out  of  that  dreary  half-life  and  begin  to  live  as  you  were 
meant  to  live.  Youth  and  beauty  are  so  quickly  gone:  make  the  most 
of  them  while  they  last  I" 

Honor  glanced  at  her  reflection  in  the  mirror  with  a  bitter  smile. 
What  she  saw  was  a  young  girl  in  a  dress  that  was  very  simply  but 
which  showed  the  touch  of  an  artist  in  every  line  of  the  sort  white 
crape  drapery  relieved  here  and  there  with  gold.  She  wore  no  jewels 
to  mar  the  whiteness  of  her  arms  and  shoalders ;  and  her  hair  was 
woven  into  a  crown  of  shining  meshes.  She  carried  in  her  hand  a  bunch 
of  orchids  like  the  great  gcuden-brown  June  butterflies.  From  her 
odd  yellow  eyes,  from  her  delicately  flashed  fi^e,  from  the  warm,  ivory 
throat  and  breast,  shone  the  light  of  that  splendid  vitality  which  beyond 
all  beauties  of  form  and  color  made  her  remarkable  among  women )  and 
yet  as  she  looked  in  the  mirror  she  gave  a  little  grieved  sigh,  and  if  the 
thought  from  which  the  sigh  sprang  had  been  ezraessed  in  words  they 
would  have  been  something  like  these :  ^^  And  witn  all  this  my  life  has 
held  nothing  real  but  one  grievous  insult." 

The  last  act  of  the  opera  had  b^un  when  they  returned.  The  door 
leading  from  the  antechamber  to  the  box  was  dosed,  and  as  Honor  was 
about  to  open  it,  Oliver  Archer  laid  his  hand  on  hers  and  asked  her 
to  give  him  five  minutes  more.  She  looked  at  him  frankly  a  moment, 
and  then  seemed  to  realize  what  it  was  that  she  was  asked  to  listen  to. 
Mr.  Archer  was  prone  to  prompt  speech  and  action :  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  an  hour  ago  to  ask  Honor  Greyerstone  a  certain  question,  and, 
the  time  and  place  beine  propitious,  he  saw  no  reason  for  delay. 

"  Miss  Honor,"  he  ^gan,  "  you  have  been  good  enough  to  ask  my 
advice  concerning  the  future  of  your  brothers  and  sisters;  and  you 
would  not  have  done  this  if  you  had  not  known  that  I  had  both  the 
will  and  the  power  to  help  you  and  them.  Will  you  not  let  me  help 
them  through  you  ?" 

^'Through  me?"  she  repeated,  looking  at  him  with  wide,  startled 
eyes. 
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'^Yes,  through  jovlj — }aj  ffiving  me  the  right  to  help  them, — hj 
saTU^  that  you  will  be  my  wife/' 

l%ere  was  a  momenrs  pause,  iliat  seemed  to  both  to  last  many 
hoars.  Miss  Ghrejerstone  paled  to  the  oolor  of  her  gown,  and  Mr. 
Archer  became  very  red  in  the  back  of  the  ned:.  At  last  the  young 
girl  answered,  in  a  low,  unsteady  voice, — 

"You  are  very  good.    May  I  write  you  my  answer  to-morrow?*' 

He  took  her  trembling  hand  in  his  and  raised  it  courteously  to  his 
lips,  murmuring, — 

"  Yes.     I  shall  pray  that  it  may  be  a  kind  one.'' 

A  minute  more,  and  Honor  Greyerstone  had  glided  back  to  h^ 
place  in  the  glittering  horseshoe,  where  she  sat  pale  and  silent,  looking 
at  the  staee  with  eyes  that  saw  not  what  was  before  them.  Mr. 
Oliver  Arcner  noiselessly  closed  the  door  of  the  box  behind  him,  mur- 
muring under  his  breath  the  words  of  the  old  French  saw,  "  Femmt  qui 
iooule  et  forte  qui  parte  sont  verdtis/^ 

On  me  stage  the  wounded  Tristan  lies  in  his  death-agony,  and  the 
melancholy  note  of  the  shepherd's  flute  which  gives  no  tidings  of 
Isolde  rings  out  with  the  mournful  pathos  of  a  despairing  love. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

"AND  THE  WOMAN  SHALL  SAY,  *I  WILL.'  " 

Oltveb  Abcheb  left  his  office  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  on  the 
following  day,  and  ^ve  his  coachman  a  shock  of  surprise  by  ordering 
him  to  drive  to  the  Kector  Street  station  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  elevated 
road.  Swift  as  were  the  two  straight-limbed  dapple  grays  which  drew  n 
his  neat  brougham,  they  were  too  slow  for  him  to-day,  and  he  ran 
up-stairs  to  the  station  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  gout  and 
heart-disease  in  existence.  He  did  not  realise  until  he  had  taken  his 
place  in  the  ti^in  how  mudi  out  of  training  he  was  for  such  a  sudden 
burst  of  physical  energy. 

^^  I  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf,"  he  said  to  hiinself  as  he  gasped  for 
breath.  '^  If  s  high  time  I  got  but  of  Wall  Street  This  devils'  life  is 
wearing  the  soul  out  of  me.  I  must  go  down  to  Archervflle,  or  over  to 
the  Continent,  for  rest  and  chan^" 

By  the  time  the  train  reached.  Thirty-Second  Street,  Ardier  had  re- 
covered his  breath,  and,  taking  warning  by  his  late  experience,  he  walked 
at  a  sedate  g^  from  the  station  to  his  dub.  A  servant  brought  him  his 
letters,  and  in  an  instant  he  had  singled  out  the  only  one  mat  for  the 
^moment  had  any  interest  for  him.  He  hastily  broke  the  seal  which 
bore  her  initials,  and  at  the  first  glance  he  understood  the  significance 
of  the  few  words  the  note  contained. 

He  was  the  accepted  suitor  of  Honor  Greyerstone. 

He  passed  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  as  if  to  clear  them  of  the  dazed 
sensation  whidb  came  over  him,  atid  read  for  a  second  time  the  two  or 
three  lines  in  her  odd,  dear  handwriting.  Then  he  drank  something 
from  a  tumbler  that  stood  beside  him,  look^  at  himself  in  the  glass, 
twirled  his  handsome  moustache,  and  tried  to  realize  what  had  hap- 
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peMdL  He  took  op  the  evening  peper  and  leed  a  oolnmn  witlioQt 
ondexBtuiding  one  wd  of  it  and  tnen  went  away  in  a  oab,  atopping  ai 
tlie  florist's^  Uie  oonfiaotioner  a,  and  the  jeweller'a.  He  knew  Uonor'a 
&Torite  flowersy  bonb(Hi8y  and  jewels.  Mia  fint  impolae  was  to  spend 
aome  money  for  her.  At  Tiffimy^s  his  order  was  magnifioeot^  at  Mail- 
lianFs  it  was  judicioa&  at  the  florist's  it  waa  tastefoL 

^  Where  now,  air  r'  aaked  the  driver. 

"Wh&eencmt  Why^to Washington Sqoarey of oooraey'' Mr. Archer 
answered,  with  Us  head  out  of  the  carriage  window. 

Mrs.  Fabens  lived  near  to  the  Greyerstones'  old  hoose.  The  ladies 
WQie  at  h<Mne.  He  was  shown  ap-«tair8  into  the  boudoir,  where  he 
foond  Avis  sittii^  before  the  fire,  warming  her  small  feet 

'^  Hcmor  has  told  me,''  she  said,  holdup  out  her  hand  to  him,  ^  and 
I  eongratolate  you.  Ton  have  won  a  very  rare  woman :  I  wonder  if 
you  realize  how  rar^ — if  you  understand  tM  least  thin^  about  Honor  ?" 

^  I  know  that  she  has  made  me  the  happiest  man  m  New  York  to- 
day.    Wha!e  is  shef 

''  I  hear  h^  step  upon  the  stairs.  I  wanted  to  give  you  a  word  of 
advice.  Let  vour  marriage  take  place  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  no 
reasiA  for  delay,  and  it  will  be  much  better  for  both  of  you." 

^Jene  dmande  pcu  mieux/^  murmured  Mr.  Archer. 

^  Don't  tell  her  that  you  have  seen  me,"  whispered  the  pretty  widow, 
as  die  slipped  from  the  room.  The  arras  wnich  masked  the  door 
tiurough  which  she  passed  was  still  quivering  when  Hcmor  altered. 

^  Avis  has  been  talking  to  him,"  she  said  to  herself,  marking  the 
ripple  which  had  not  yet  left  the  heavy  folds  of  the  tapestry.  She  gave 
Araier  her  hand,  which  he  took  very  g^tly  in  both  of  his. 

*^  Tour  note  has  made  me  very  happy,"  he  said,  and  as  he  looked  at 
her  a  sudden  wave  of  tenderness  flooded  his  heart  and  a  lump  rose  in 
bis  throat  dtat  prevented  his  finishing  the  speech  he  had  composed  in 
the  carriage.  The  feeling  was  a  new  one  to  mm,  or  perhaps  so  old  that 
it  had  be^  forgotten.  He  remembered  that  he  had  felt  a  little  as  he 
did  now,  years  and  years  aso,  when,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  he  had  fidlen  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  the  dereyman  at  Archerville.  This  juvenile 
passion  had  been  discovered  by  his  mother  before  he  had  found  the 
courage  to  declare  it  to  the  object  of  Us  devotion,  and  he  had  been 
whipped  ofi^  to  Europe,  under  the  care  of  an  indulgent  tutor,  within  a 
week  of  the  day  when  the  acute  maternal  vision  had  discovered  his 
secret  During  the  four  years  passed  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  London, 
all  memory  of  nis  boyish  first  love  had  faded  fix>m  his  heart,  blanched 
oat  of  it,  possibly,  by  more  lurid  fires.  His  mother  used  for  many  years 
to  congiatulate  herself  on  the  escape  she  had  contrived  for  her  son ;  but 
as  time  went  on  and  showed  Oliver  entirely  unmoved  by  the  attractions 
of  the  various  eligible  young  ladies  with  whom  she  beset  his  path,  and 
as  all  her  well-laid  matrimonial  schemes  for  him  were  quietly  mistrated 
one  after  another,  she  began  to  question  the  wisdom  of  her  int^erence 
with  that  first  innocent  passion  which  was  dawning  in  her  son's  life 
when  she  had  sent  him  to  Europe  and  bidden  his  companion  and  Mentor 
show  the  youth  something  of  life  in  the  Old  World. 

Hie  interview  between  the  fiam/oi9  was  a  brief  one.    Honor 
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feverishly  brilliant,  making  and  breaking  a  dozen  plans  for  their  futore, 
building  castles  in  the  air,  and  pulling  them  down  about  their  ears 
again  before  they  were  fidrly  roof<^  in.  Archer  said  very  little :  he  was 
fascinated,  confined,  almost  overcome,  by  the  new  and  strange  emotions 
which  swept  over  him.  His  heart,  whioi  had  slept  undisturbed  through 
a  dozen  intrigues  and  KaisonSy  had  awakened  at  the  touch  of  that  warm, 
velvet-sofl  hand  which  had  lain  for  a  moment  in  his  own,  the  hand  of 
the  woman  who  had  promised  to  be  his  wife.  When,  remembering  the 
widow's  advice,  he  urged  that  their  marriage  might  take  place  very 
shortly.  Honor  gave  him  one  startled  glance,  and  then,  dropping  the 
tone  of  gay  badinage  which  she  had  hitherto  maintained,  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  Prince  Charming,  you  have  always  been  die  kindest  of 
friends  to  me  and  to  my  people.  I  think  you  know  me  and  my  faults 
as  well  as  my  own  father  does.  I  will  try  to  be  a  good  wife  to  you ; 
but  give  me  a  little  time  to— to  realize  it.'' 

With  a  sudden  tightening  at  his  heart  he  put  his  arms  about  her. 
Honor  bowed  her  beautiful  h^,  and  her  affianced  touched  her  smooth 
white  brow  with  his  lips,  where  tihe  veil  of  shining  hair  parted  over  her 
brow.  A  minute  later,  Oliver  Archer  had  left  the  room  and  the  pale 
maiden  whose  hand  had  grown  so  cold  and  inert  as  he  held  it  in  his 
own  warm  grasp. 

^^  I  am  an  old  fellow,  not  half  good  enough  for  you,  dear,  but  I  love 
you  very  much,  and  you  will  learn  to  love  me."  These  had  been  his 
parting  words,  spoken  in  a  shaky  whisper.  "  Dear  girl !"  he  said  to 
himsen  on  the  stairwOT ;  "  Dear,  beautiful  Honor !"  he  whispered  to  the 
walls  of  the  cab ;  "  My  little  sweetheart ! — ^my  wife !"  he  murmured  to 
his  pillow  that  night  as  he  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  her.  The  great 
miracle  had  been  wrought  for  him :  life's  water  had  been  turned  to  wine ; 
he  was  deeply  and  blissfully  in  love. 

When  Honor  heard  the  house  door  shut  and  knew  that  Mr.  Archer 
was  gone,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  tiger-skin  before  the  fire,  and, 
buryine  her  face  in  her  hands,  lay  there  motionless  and  silent.  The 
light  of  the  flame  touched  her  wonderful  hair  into  points  of  light,  and 
gUmmered  along  her  straight  supple  body  and  rounded  limbs,  which 
her  rich  dress  enfolded  like  a  golden  mist.  Her  fair  head  lay  beside  the 
grim  countenance  of  the  royal  Corean  tiger.  The  Corean  s  eyes  were 
fixed  and  glassy,  his  mouth  open  in  a  horrid  grin,  his  ears  erect  and- 
bristling.  If  he  saw  the  lovely  lady's  tears,  he  could  not  tell  of  them ;  if 
he  heara  the  name  which  she  whispered  once,  twice,  a  dozen  times,  he 
could  never  repeat  it,  or  even  hint  to  the  bridegroom  elect  that  Honor 
still  mourned  lor  her  faithless  lover. 

The  announcement  of  the  engagement  made  a  great  stir  in  the  social 
world.  Fashionable  New  York  had  not  yet  had  time  to  forget  en- 
tirely the  Greyerstones  or  their  misfortunes,  and  it  was  much  pleased 
that  the  handsome,  clever  young  ^rl  was  about  to  make  such  a  good 
match  and  to  be  restored  to  its  midst.  There  were  a  few  people  who 
were  not  in  fiivor  of  this  prudent  marriage  between  the  ardent 
romantic  girl  and  a  man  of  the  world,  twice  her  age,  who  had  lived 
only  for  himself  and  his  own  pleasures.  But  the  dissentient  voices  of 
these  few  doubters  were  quite  swallowed  up  in  the  oongratulatory 
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dioros  diaoted  in  hcmot  of  the  pair.  Amonff  these  diasentieiit  voioes 
was  that  of  Avis  Fabens,  who  strove  long  and  earnestlj  to  disBoade  her 
frioid  from  a  marriage  in  which  she  saw  no  happiness  for  either 
husband  or  wife.    Honor,  however,  was  firm. 

^^  Ton  do  not  love  him,  Honor/'  said  Mrs.  Fabens.  '^  And  there  is 
no  greater  misery  for  a  woman  than  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man  she  does 
not  love.'* 

"  Avis,  yon  know  I  have  no  heart  to  give  any  man.  I  am  very 
fiMid  of  the  Prince,  and  if  I  am  to  marry  anybody  I  would  rather 
marry  him  than  another.*' 

^^  Why  should  yon  marry  at  all  ?  I  would  rather  you  died  an  old 
maid  than  see  you  married  to  Oliver  Archer,  unless  you  cared  for  him." 

"  I  do  care  for  him.*' 

"Not  in  that  way.'* 

"What  way r 

"  The  way  you  ought  to  care  for  the  man  vou  are  going  to  marry.** 

"  You  mean  that  I  am  not  in  love  with  him  ?  I  have  never  pre- 
tended to  be.     That  is  all  over  and  done  with  now.** 

"You  don*t  know  what  you  are  talking  about:  life  has  hardly 
begun  for  you." 

"  Perhaps ;  but  I  think  a  woman  is  happier  if  she  can  die  when 
her  hope  of  happiness  is  dead.  Mine  is ;  taith,  hope,  and  youth  are 
behind  me ;  and  yet  I  probably  have  a  long  life  befcnre  me.  1  come  of 
a  long-lived  race.** 

"  And  you  eive  up  all  the  possibilities  that  may  be  before  you  out 
of  pique?  It  is  not  worth  while.  Even  from  the  worldly  point  of 
view,  with  your  beauty,  your  position,  your  reputation  as  a  belle  and  a 
clever  girl,  you  ought  to  command  a  much  better  match  than  Oliver 
Archer/* 

"  It  isn*t  that.  For  myself  I  don*t  care.  It  is  for  my  brotha^  and 
sisters  that  I  mean  to  do  this  thing.  You  know  how  kind  the  Prince 
18 :  he  is  fond  of  the  children,  and  will  know  what  is  best  for  them.** 

"  My  dear,  money  is  not  die  most  important  thing  in  the  world  for 
them,  nor  for  you.** 

"  I  used  to  say  so  too,  until  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  without  it 
I  have  tried  to  work  for  them, — ^you  don't  know  how  hard  I  have 
worked, — ^but  after  more  than  a  year  of  steady  labor  I  found  I  was  only 
earning  enough  to  send  one  of  the  twins  to  college.  My  own  life  is  a 
failure ;  but  if  I  can  help  to  make  other  people's  lives  happier  and 
more  successful,  ought  I  not  to  be  thankflil  for  the  opportunity  ?** 

"  Of  course  you  won't  believe  me.  Honor,  but  you  will  bitterly  rue 
the  day  you  made  that  rash  and  sudden  decision.  All  that  about  your 
life  being  a  failure  is  perfect  rubbish  :  do  you  hear?  Are  you  the  first 
woman  m  the  world  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  wronc  man,  I 
should  like  to  know,  and  taken  on  about  lost  &ith  and  hope  and 
youth  ?  I  used  to  go  on  so  myself,  and  I  know  just  how  much  it  is 
worth.    A  pretty  poor,  thin  nature  yours  would  be  if  that  were  true  !*' 

Whereat  Honor  grew  silent  and  reserved,  and  changed  the  con- 
versation. 

At  the  Grange  everything  was  in  confusion ;  dressmakers  and  mil- 
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linen  oame  down  in  armieSy  presents  arrived  ev^  honr  by  mail  and 
express,  and  for  the  next  two  months  every  moment  of  the  girPs  time 
was  taken  up  in  these  preparations  for  the  holy  sacrament  of  marriaee. 
Honor  threw  herself  with  energy  into  every  detail  of  her  wardrobe 
and  all  those  innumerable  minutise  attendant  upon  a  marriage  in  high 
life.  She  had  vtery  little  time  to  give  to  Mr.  Archer,  who  had  to  con* 
tent  himself  with  very  unsatisfactory  glimpses  of  the  girl  with  whom 
h^  was  every  day  falling  more  deeply  in  love. 

Thus  it  is  that  civilization  enforces  its  liveries  upon  the  most  mo- 
mentous periods  of  our  life.  The  bride  so  soon  to  be  led  to  the  altar 
hears  little  save  dissertations  on  hats  and  bonnets,  mantles  and  gowns, 
slippers,  orange-blossoms,  and  veils.  The  mourner  whose  all  lies  cold 
and  dead  in  a  darkened  chamber  above-stairs  must  be  called  from  that 
last  watch  beside  the  silent  bed  of  the  beloved  one,  to  be  measured  for 
a  suit  of  mourning  which  must  be  both  appropriate  and  becoming.  In 
spite  of  the  magnificent  railine  of  the  inspired  Sartor  against  the  sham 
of  clothes,  civilisation  b  not  nere  at  &ult.  When  the  soul  is  racked 
with  grief  beyond  endurance,  or  elated  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  bliss, 
this  care  for  and  clothing  of  its  yokemate  the  despised  body  is  a  health- 
ful and  often  reason-saving  necessify. 

Honor  believed  that  die  was  doing  her  duty  in  beoomine  the  wife 
of  Oliver  Archer,  of  whose  character  she  had  little  knowl^ge.  Be- 
cause she  had  known  him  aU  her  life,  she  fimcied  she  understood  him 
thoroughly, — a  dangerous  and  not  uncommon  error.  She  was  convinced 
that  her  heart  was  hopelessly  broken,  her  life  shattered  by  the  first 
buffet  of  adversity.  Her  own  ideal  of  happiness  being  cast  down,  she 
built  up  in  its  place  a  &ncied  obligation  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her 
family.  Her  fitther  seemed  powerless  to  make  the  first  effort  to  rebuild 
his  shattered  fortunes ;  her  mother's  whole  effort  was  to  make  to-day 
comfortable  to  her  husband  and  diildren.  To  their  future  destiny 
neither  parent  seemed  able  to  give  a  thought  Honor  was  too  young 
to  know  that  more  time  was  necessary  to  establish  the  family  life  on 
its  new  basis.  She  was  too  ignorant  of  life  to  understand  that  there 
could  be  any  future  happiness  for  her  kindred  in  any  other  spha*e  than 
that  in  which  they  haa  been  bom  and  bred.  She  was  restless  and 
feverish  for  action ;  her  blood  was  in  that  divine  ferment  of  youth  which 
forces  men  and  women  into  heroic  feats  or  follies,  acts  of  sublime  self- 
abiif^tion  or  freaks  of  &natical  immolation. 

How  old  were  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Roman  Curtius,  Antigone  the 
Thehan,  Leander?    Hardly  past  their  first  score  of  years,  any  of  them. 

Honor  belonged  to  that  class  of  beings  who  cannot  be  taught  that 
hot  iron  bums  until  they  have  touched  it,  or  that  water  will  drown 
until  they  begin  to  sink  in  it  Experience  was  her  only  possible  teacher, 
and  by  der  mistakes  only  could  she  leam  how  to  live.  Her  parents 
were  in  favor  of  the  match,  though  both  father  and  mother  haa  secr^ 
misgivings  for  their  child's  future. 

Grace  Church  was  crowded  with  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  people 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage.  The  Earl  of  Blan^hire  shared 
a  pew  with  Avis  and  her  sister  Zip,  who  was  now  the  objed;  of  the 
noble  lord'd  undivided  attentions.     Avis  was  kneeling,  her  race  hidden 
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in  Imt  hands :  her  spirit  had  floated  baok  od  the  flood  of  miisie  whidi 
pealed  from  the  organ  to  the  day  of  an  onfoigotten  bliss.  She  was 
uving  over  the  soeoe  of  her  own  marriage  in  this  very  oharoh ;  die  was 
filled  with  tender  memories  of  her  joytms  young  husband,  who  had 
bn^en  his  neok  in  a  stoeple-ohase  within  \h%  firrt  year  of  their  mar- 
riage. When  she  arose  £rom  her  knees  the  ezpreerion  of  her  mobile 
&oe  was  so  softened  and  trans^nred  that  her  sister  eovertly  took  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  llGss  Zip  meanwhile  was  coquetting  with  the  eari 
over  the  prayer-book. 

''  I  would  never  sa^  obey/'  she  whispered,  in  answer  to  some  ques- 
ikm ;  ''  and  I  dcm't  believe  Honor  will/' 

The  earPs  answer  was  aooompanied  by  a  glanoe  of  intaise  admira- 
tioD«  He  had  passed  many  years  in  the  East,  and  his  views  of  women 
were  somewhat  tin^  by  the  ^roes  theories  of  the  Orientals. 

**  What  a  pity  it  is/'  he  said  to  himself,  '^  that  one  cannot  buy  this 
amusing  creature,  as  one  buys  a  Circaasian  or  an  odalisque !  A  man's 
freedom  is  a  great  price  to  nay ;  and  it's  a  serious  Question  whether  as 
the  Coai^  of  Bknkshin  ki<»  Zip  would  be  hal/ «  uitismg  «  she 
18  now." 

'^'As  long  as  ye  botli  shall  live,'"  he  murmured  in  the  girl's  ear. 
^'  That  may  be  a  very  long  time."  Her  whispered  answw  evoked  an 
explosion  of  lau^ter  from  the  earl,  at  the  sound  of  which  Avis  rose 
from  har  knees  and  gave  her  sister  a  warning  glance.  In  a  neigh- 
booing  pew  Mrs.  Hastings  Delavale  was  seated!  very  magnificent  wdA 
statelv  in  gray  velvet  and  diamonds.  She  carried  an  ivory  prayer-book, 
and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  text  of  the  service,  but  her  thoughts 
had  slipped  out  of  Grace  Church  and  across  half  the  world  to  ParisL 
where  they  were  hanging  about  her  son.  She  wondered  if  he  had 
received  her  letter  with  the  news  of  Honor's  engagement,  and  if  he 
believed  what  she  had  written  of  the  girl's  happiness  and  contentment. 
She  is  suddenly  brought  back  to  Grace  Churai  by  the  entrance  of  a 
eentl^nan  who,  with  an  awkward  bow,  takes  his  place  in  her  pew. 
Mrs.  Ebustings  Ddavale  returns  the  salutation  with  dignity,  and  tries 
to  conjecture  who  the  new-comer  can  be.  Possibly  her  bow  would  not 
have  be^  so  distant  if  she  had  possessed  the  slightest  inkling  that  the 
stranger  was  the  fiunous  coal-king  millionaire  McFarren,  of  whom  her 
son  Hastings  has  so  often  written  her.  Mr.  McFarren  has  assumed 
the  dress,  and  attempted  to  assume  the  air,  of  a  fiaishionable  man  of  the 
world.  His  raiment  is  irrenroachable,  but  it  sits  uneasily  upon  him ; 
he  has  not  yet  learned  to  be  comfortable  on  week-days  in  Sunday 
clothes.  His  thoughts,  too,  are  anywhere  rather  than  in  Grace  Church. 
Now  they  hover  about  Wall  Street,  and  now  they  carry  him  to  Ari- 
sona ;  but  lastly  and  most  persistently  they  are  centred  in  Paris  with 
his  mfe.  As  he  sits  alcme  in  that  brilliant  congregation,  he  takes  a 
resolution  tbiat  he  will  no  longer  endure  the  life  of  isolation  which  has 
been  his  of  late.  He  will  send  for  his  wife  and  children  to  join  him 
in  New  York ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  for  MoUie's  happiness  that  she 
should  have  a  place  in  that  society  for  which  he  cares  so  little,  he  will 
buy  it  f<Hr  her,  cost  what  it  may.  He  has  yet  to  meet  the  man  or 
woman  whose  support  he  cannot  purchase. 
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In  the  front  seats  are  the  bride's  kindred  and  intimates.  Brother, 
sister,  friend,  mother  even,  are  bosj  with  some  presage  of  the  futore, 
or  some  reminiscenoe  of  the  past,  called  up  by  the  surroundings  of  the 
moment  It  is  not  that  they  fiul  in  either  sympathy  or  afiPection  for 
Honor,  but  their  sympathy  reaches  her  through  some  thought  of  self, 
some  experience  which  they  have  either  found  or  missed  in  life,  sug- 
gested by  the  time  and  place.  In  the  whole  church  there  is  only  one 
person  who  thinks  first  oi  the  bride  and  second  of  himself, — ^the  bride- 
groom waiting  at  the  altar.  Punctual  to  the  minute  the  bride  appears 
at  the  diurch  door,  leanine  upon  her  fitther's  arm.  She  is  very  lovely  in 
a  cloud  of  warm-toned  old  lace  which  her  mother  and  her  grandmother 
wore  when  they  were  wedded.  She  is  perfectly  composed,  neither  white 
nor  red,  and  with  a  quiet  grace  and  dimity  takes  her  place  beside 
the  waiting  bridegroom.  Mr.  Archer's  behavior  on  this  occasion  is 
entirely  at  variance  with  what  his  friends  had  expected  from  that  self- 
poasessed  gentleman.  To  be  sure,  as  Mr.  Von  Shack  urged  in  his 
defence,  he  had  never  been  married  before ;  but  he  had  acted  as  best  man 
a  score  of  times ;  and  why  he  should  have  appeared  so  nervous  and  dis- 
composed, so  awkward  with  his  hat,  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  wedding  service,  it  was  difficult  for  those  who  knew  him 
to  understand.  Possibly,  as  Avis  believed,  the  fact  was  owing  to  his 
having  fallen  ridiculously  in  love  with  the  pale  nrl  who  had  never 
pretended  to  any  warmer  feeling  than  a  friendly  liking  for  him ;  or  it 
may  have  been,  as  Horatio  Giddings  meanly  su^ested,  that  for  the  first 
time  in  twenty  years  Mr.  Archer  had  omitted  his  morning  cocktail, 
as  a  matter  of  sentiment 

The  ceremony  was  over  before  anybody  realized  it,  and  the  quests 
made  the  usual  jests  about  the  rapidity  of  the  tyine  of  a  knot  that  it 
takes  so  long  to  untie.  Honor,  who  had  not  shrieked  out,  '^  No,  no !"  as 
she  had  done  in  her  dreams  a  dozen  times,  but  answered,  quite  distinctiy, 
'^  I  will,"  turned  to  her  husband  with  a  charmine  smile,  and,  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  seemed  to  floaty  rather  than  walk,  down  the 
aisle,  a  vision  of  loveliness  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  her. 
The  wedding  guests  came  crowding  out  to  the  church  porch  to  see  the 
bride  take  her  place  in  the  carriage,  drawn  by  four  wnite  horses,  that 
was  to  bear  the  pair  away  to  their  country-house.  At  the  door  of  the 
carriage  she  hesitates  for  a  moment,  and  the  people  on  the  sidewalk  who 
are  nearest  to  her  see  that  she  has  grown  perfectly  white.  Her  fiither, 
who  has  followed  her,  takes  her  mmd  to  help  her  into  the  carriage. 
There  are  tears  in  her  eyes. 

^^  God  bless  you.  Honor  I"  he  says,  and  she  leans  from  the  carriage 
and  kisses  him  tenderly. 

"Good-by,  father!" 

Mr.  Archer  takes  his  place  beside  his  wife,  the  door  is  slammed 
to,  and  the  carriage  rolls  away  from  the  church. 

"  He  ain't  a  beauty,"  says  a  voice  in  the  street-crowd. 

'^  No,  but  he's  got  the  rocks,"  answers  another. 

The  euests  linger  a  few  minutes,  to  discuss  the  bride's  jewels,  tiie 
dresses  of  the  bridesmaids,  the  fortune  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  pres- 
ents which  Honor  has  received.     Presentiy  the  crowds  in  the  diurcb 
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snd   in  the  street  melt  away,  and  the  wedding  is  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

B([r.  and  Mrs.  Ore^erstone  go  back  to  Archerville  together,  and  pass 
a  veiy  sob^  day.  They  find  a  package  addressed  to  Honor  which 
oontains  the  latist  of  her  nuLrriage-gifts,  a  deed  of  their  old  hoose  in 
Washingtcm  Sqnare. 

^'  Arai^  has  been  very  generous.  I  think  he  will  make  her  a  kind 
husband/'  says  the  father,  in  a  shaky  voioe. 

''  I  am  sore  he  will,  mormurB  Aileen.  They  do  not  look  each 
other  in  the  eyes :  a  doad  seems  to  have  risen  between  them  that  has 
never  been  there  before.  Aileen  goes  alone  into  Honor's  little  maiden 
room,  and  does  not  come  down  asain  until  dinner-time,  when  she  ap- 
pears with  swollen  eyes  and  a  sad  race.  John  Greyerstone,  the  gentlest 
of  men,  scolds  the  younger  children,  who  are  inclined  to  be  boisterous, 
oaraes  the  man-of-all-work  for  some  trivial  offence,  and  finally  goes 
to  bed,  restless  and  ill,  to  awake  next  morning  to  the  &ci  that  his  dear 
eldest  has  left  him  and  that  the  gout  has  come  to  take  her  place. 

On  the  day  of  the  wedding  a  fUe  was  given  in  Paris  which  was 
talked  about  for  nineteen  days  at  least  Mrs.  McFarren's  ball  was  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  winter.  The  Parisians,  themselves  the  thriftiest 
of  people,  have  an  art  of  encouraging  extravagance  in  foreigners,  which 
makes  their  city  one  of  the  most  advantageous  places  in  the  world  to 
its  citizens  and  the  most  dangerous  to  its  visitors.  The  ball  had  been 
a  brilliant  one:  the  hostess  could  count  three  princes,  a  cardinal,  a 
cabinet  minister,  and  an  East  Indian  maharaiah  among  her  celebrities. 
The  most  exclusive  among  the  Americans  ana  the  most  catholic  among 
the  French  ladies  of  fiishion  had  been  present  After  the  guests  had 
nearly  all  gone,  Madame  Mollie  and  half  a  dozen  of  her  intimat^^ 
were  sitting  together,  enjoying  their  supper  peaceably,  when  a  despatch 
was  brought  to  Mrs.  McFarren. 

'^  It  is  from  my  husband,"  she  said,  and  opened  the  telegram.  The 
news  it  contained  was  evidently  disagreeable,  for  she  flushed  and  firowned 
and  threw  the  envelope  on  the  floor. 

'^  He  says  I  must  leave  Paris  I"  she  exclaimed,  resentftdly.  ^'  Bead 
it,  Mr.  Delavale." 

Ebstings  Delavale  took  the  crumpled  slip  of  paper.  As  he  read 
the  message  he  started.  A  few  minutes  after,  he  took  his  leave  very 
hurriedly  and  drove  to  his  hotel.  In  the  corridor  he  met  Harry  Stuart, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  since  they  met  at  the  Raleigh,  months  ago.  The 
two  men  shook  hands. 

'^  Where  are  you  firom  now?"  asked  Hastings. 

^  From  Burmah ;  just  back  firom  a  visit  to  the  ruby-mines  there." 

"  Have  you  met  anybody  you  know  yet?" 

^  No ;  yours  is  the  first  familiar  fisice  I  have  seen  in  six  months. 
Come  and  have  a  smoke  and  give  me  a  little  home  news.  I  was  too 
late  to  get  my  letters  at  the  banker's." 

^^This  is  the  last  news  I  have  had  ^m  New  York,"  answered 
Delavale,  gloomily.  ^'  I  don't  suppose  it  will  be  mudi  more  welcome 
to  you  than  it  was  to  me."  He  handed  Stuart  the  telegram.  Harry 
tow  it  to  the  light  and  read  the  few  words : 
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^'Attended  Archer's  marriage  to  Hcmor  Grqrerstone  to-day.  Yeij 
fine.    Prepare  to  return  to  New  Tork  with  children  immedii^y. 

M.M.'' 

Of  what  next  happened  Harry  Stoart  preaerved  a  very  misfy  reeol- 
lection.  He  knew  uiat  he  had  got  out  of  the  hotel  somehow,  and 
that  he  had  yielded  to  an  unreasoning  impulse  whioh  drove  him  through 
the  quieter  streets  to  the  barriers  and  out  through  the  suburbs  into  the 
wide  country.  Daybreak  found  him  striding  across  a  village  common 
twenty  miles  from  Paris.  There  were  few  people  stirrii^.  A  yoone 
ffirl  milking  a  cow  gave  him  a  cheery  good-morning.  He  stopped 
beside  her,  conscious  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  tirea  and  fiunt,  and 
asked  her  if  she  would  let  him  have  some  milk.  She  looked  at  him  a 
moment  without  answering^  and  then,  lifting  her  pail,  she  balanced  it 
on  her  shoulder,  so  that  he  could  drink  firom  it  easily.  He  drank  a 
lon^  draught  of  the  sweet,  firesh  milk,  and  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  piece 
of  silver.  The  young  peasant  refused  the  money,  ana  told  him  he  was 
welcome  to  as  much  milk  as  he  could  drink.  She  then  sat  down  on 
her  stool  a^n  and  went  on  with  her  task.  Harry  stood  beside  her. 
leaning  against  the  tree.  His  feet  felt  so  heavy  that  he  wondered  if 
he  would  ever  be  able  to  lift  them  from  the  ground  again.  Thore  was 
a  sUenoe,  broken  only  by  the  jets  of  foaming  milk  as  they  struck  the 
bottom  of  the  paiL  The  girl,  whose  head  rested  against  the  side  of 
the  tall  red  cow,  looked  at  him  from  time  to  time.  There  was  both 
curiosity  and  sympathy  in  her  &ce.  What  woman  who  deserves  the 
name  of  woman  can  look  at  a  young,  handsome,  and  melandioly 
stranger  without  feeling  a  curiosity  to  know  something  of  him,  and 
4i^ymDathy  for  his  trouble,  whatever  it  may  be? 

'^  Monsieur  is  travelling?'^  the  girl  asks,  abruptly. 

"No:  I  have  only  come  from  Paris.  I  must  go  back  to-day. 
Does  the  railroad  pass  near  heref 

**  No ;  you  have  to  go  to  V ,  three  miles  away.'' 

"  Three  miles  fiurther !"  Stuart  ejaculates.  He  has  just  found  out 
how  weary  he  is.    "Is  there  an  inn  here?" 

"  Tes."  She  joints  to  a  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  common. 
"  But  Monsieur  'mil  hardly  find  accommodation  there  to-day.  They 
are  all  in  confusion :  the  innkeeper's  wife  died  yesterday  of  a  fev^ ." 

"  Oh  P'  said  Stuart,  absently.  He  looked  at  the  darkened  windows 
of  the  inn,  and  wondered  in  whidi  room  the  woman  had  died,  and  if 
she  was  sorry  to  go,  and  if  her  husband  mourned  for  her. 

"  If  Monsieur  wishes  to  rest,  and  to  eat,  there  is  my  grandmother's 

cottage ^"    She  hesitated,  not  knowing  how  to  express  her  hospitable 

thought,  and,  taking  up  her  stool  and  pail,  motioned  him  to  follow 
her.  She  strode  across  the  green,  Stuart  passively  foUowii^,  and 
entered  a  small  dean  cottage,  imich  contained  but  one  room,  and  a  lofl 
reached  by  means  of  a  lidder.  A  fire  was  burning  briskly  on  the 
hearth :  over  it  hung  a  black  kd;tle,  from  whidi  roee  a  savory  steam. 
At  one  end  of  the  room  stood  a  dresser,  on  which  were  laid  a  few 
eartben-waie  plates  and  cups.  Built  into  the  warmest  comer,  near  the 
firqdao^  was  a  square  bed,  with  a  chest  of  diawas  und^  it  and  a  set 
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of  didves  above  ii    The  dunti  curteiiifl  were  drawn  Qlose,  and,  Im  the 
two  entered,  a  shrivelled  old  hand  put  them  a  little  apart,  and  a  qoem- 
louB  vwoe  asked, — 
*  "  Is  that  you,  Fran9oi8e?  Who  is  with  youP' 

The  girl  wiped  a  chair  dean  for  Stuart,  and  placed  it  near  the 
I  fire,  before  she  went  to  the  bedside,  where  a  whispered  oonvemtion  took 

plaoe. 

^  It  is  my  grandmother,''  Franpoise  explained :  ^'  she  is  old  and  sidL^' 
The  young  man  was  oonsciousof  bein^keoilysGnitiniied  by  the  unseen 
oocQpant  of  the  bed.  It  was  rather  irksome  to  be  thus  watdied,  but 
be  had  no  desire  to  leave  the  cottage,  and  sat  obediently  in  the  place 
the  girl  had  assigned  him.  His  brain  felt  benumbed :  he  had  no  aesire 
nor  choice  of  action,  and  thankfully  abandoned  himself  to  the  care 
of  the  vigorous  youi^  peasant  who  had  ttkea  compassion  on  him. 
Fran9c»8e  set  before  him  a  bowl  of  smoking  cabbage  soup,  a  wedge  of 
ooane  bread,  and  a  can  of  milk.  Stuart  ouwle  a  hearty  meaL  When 
he  had  eaten  the  last  mouthfol  of  bread,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
and,  stretching  out  his  feet  towards  the  fire,  unconsciously  jrielded  to 
the  drowsiness  that  crept  over  him,  like  a  soft  net-work  of  peace.  When 
he  awoke  it  was  afternoon.  The  whirring  sound  which  in  his  sle^  he 
had  mistaken  for  the  roar  of  Niagara,  dreaming  that  he  and  Honor 
were  being  carried  over  the  Falls,  was  now  dose  to  his  ear :  it  came  from 
the  spinning-wheel  at  whidi  Fran9oise  was  sitting.  He  was  consdous 
that  the  eyes  still  watdied  him  from  the  bed.  Stuart  rose,  shook  him- 
self, and  began  to  thank  Fran9oiBe  and  her  invisible  ancestress  for  their 
hospitality.  The  eirl  answered  him  brusquely  that  they  had  d(me 
nothing,  and  that  die  hoped  '^  others  would  do  as  much  for  those  who 
are  tirra,  unhappy,  and  far  from  home.''  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes 
as  she  said  this. 

''  Why  have  you  been  so  kind  to  me,  Fran^oiae?  I  am  a  strange 
to  you, — ^not  even  a  Frenchman." 

<<  It  is  nothing  that  I  have  done.  When  I  first  saw  Monsieur,  he 
looked  like  a  friend, — like  my  sweetheart  Albert  He  is  a  soldier,  and 
cannot  return  to  me  for  a  long  time.  I  saw  th^t  you  were  a  strange, 
sad  and  weary,  and  I  thou£;ht  of  him,  and  that  he  might  be  as  you  arcL 
— ^worse^  perhaps,  wounded  or  dying,— and  I  hoped  th^  some  one  would 
^ve  him  a  cup  of  milk  and  a  crust  of  bread  if  he  were  feint  and 
hungnr."  She  went  to  the  chest  of  drawers  beneath  the  bed,  and  re- 
turned bringing  with  her  a  photograph  of  her  soldier.  Stuart  feiled  to 
see  any  resemblance  to  himself  in  the  picture,  but  he  said  that  ^'  Albert 
must  be  a  fine  manly  fellow,  as  he  should  be  to  deserve  such  a  girl  as 
Fnmooise.'' 

She  blushed  and  tossed  her  head,  and  then  the  tears  rose  again  to 
her  eyes,  and  rolled  one  after  anothar  down  har  round  red  chedcs. 

^^  Ton  too  are  unhappy,  you  too  sufier  Us  pemes  du  ooeur:  is  it  not 
so?''  she  whispered. 

^^Tes,  Franpoise,  I  am  very  unhaj^y.  The  woman  I  believed  I 
should  marry  is  to-day  another  man's  wife  F' 

The  girl  thought  of  Albert,  and  wondered  if  he  would  prove  fidse. 
'' It  hurts^  to  k>ve,  does  it  not?"  she  murmured. 
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***  Yes,  Franjoise,  it  hurts  cruelly/' 

When  it  was  time  for  Stuart  to  set  off  on  his  walk  to  V ,  he 

made  a  speech  to  the  eyes  which  glowered  at  him  through  the  curtains, 
and  again  thanked  the  little  peasant  for  her  kindness  and  sympathy.  As 
he  passed  the  village  church,  where  Frafigoise  and  Albert  were  to  be 
married,  he  turned  back  and  waved  a  last  farewell  to  her  as  she  stood 
in  the  door-way  of  the  cottage  watching  him.    He  never  saw  Fran^oise 

X*n,  but  he  never  forgot  her,  or  that  most  precious  of  gifts  which  she 
*ed  him  on  that  darkest  day  of  his  life,  richer  and  rarer  than  the 
gifts  of  princes, — ^the"  boon  of  sympathy.  Franpoise  is  not  likely  to  for- 
get the  handsome  young  stranger  as  long  as  she  wears  about  her  brown 
neck  the  string  of  gold  beads  whidi  he  sent  her  from  Paris.  Nor  will 
the  bedridden  owner  of  the  eyes  forget  him :  she  is  no  longer  con- 
demned to  lie  all  day  long  behind  the  chintz  curtains,  but  sits  in  her 
easy-chair  and  never  wearies  of  telling  the  story  of  how  well  the 
cabbage  soup  and  the  wedge  of  bread  that  Fran^oise  gave  to  a  strange 
traveller  were  paid  for. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  FRIENDS— LOVERS  THAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN." 

Time  and  habit  accustom  us  to  all  things.  Youne  women  are  more 
flexible  in  adapting  themselves  to  whatever  place  in  life  circumstances 
force  them  to  than  other  people,  and  so  Honor,  who  on  the  day  aft;er 
she  was  wedded  had  crept  away  to  a  little  Catholic  church,  and,  kneeling 
before  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna,  prayed  that  she  might  die  before  an- 
other night&U,  by  the  end  of  a  year  had  grown  to  accept  her  position 
as  if  she  had  never  known  any  other.  It  was  hard,  perhaps,  but  then 
whose  lot  was  not  hard  ?  None  of  the  people  that  she  ^new  seemed 
happier  than  she  herself.  The  men  and  women  whom  she  met  seemed 
to  her  like  so  many  mirrors,  in  the  depths  of  whose  hearts  she  saw 
reflected  the  grief  that  lay  deeper  than  all  else  in  her  life.  She  had 
become  endowed  with  a  sort  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  where  sorrow 
lay  hiddai  in  what  might  seem  to  others  the  most  lightsome  heart. 
Believing  that  happiness  was  but  the  ignis  fatwus  which  dances  before 
the  eyes  of  youth  and  leads  inevitably  to  the  black  morass  of  disillu- 
sion, she  endeavored  to  find  what  there  was  left  in  life,  whidi  must  hold 
something  to  have  made  it  worth  while  for  so  many  wise  people  to 
endure  it  to  its  natural  end.  Outwardly  her  existence  was  that  or  hun- 
dreds of  women  of  her  age  and  position  in  New  York.  They  lived  in 
her  old  home  in  Washington  Square,  made  more  beautiftil  and  luxurious 
than  ever  before.  Her  husband  was  devotedly  kind  to  her,  and,  as  he 
had  never  carried  out  his  idea  of  retiring  from  business,  she  was  able 
to  arrange  her  life  so  that  th^  were  veir  little  alone  together.  She 
made  a  point  of  breakfasting  with  him  before  he  went  down-town,  but 
in  the  aftiemoon  he  soon  resumed  his  old  habit  of  going  to  his  club 
aft^  business  hours.  His  wife  was  at  home  to  her  friends  every  after- 
noon, and  it  rarely  happened  that  he  found  her  alone.  In  the  evening, 
if  they  did  not  aine  out,  there  was  company  to  dinner,  and  later,  if 
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there  was  neither  ball  nor  opera,  there  was  music  at  home.  The  mn- 
sioiaDB  and  the  angen  found  Honor  a  generous  firiend  and  patron,  and 
the  house  whose  hospitality  was  traditional  became  again  one  of  the 
pkafiantest  social  centres  of  New  Yoric«  The  musicians  feb  that  in 
coming  there  they  were  sure  of  that  real  sympathy  in  thdr  art  which 
they  so  rarely  find  among  the  world's  people.  Their  hostess  never  let 
them  f(»get  that  she  had  once  been  of  their  guild,  though  it  had  been  for 
so  short  a  time  and  now  seined  like  a  masquerade  whidi  a  youns  princess 
might  have  indulged  in.  A  few  painters,  men  and  women,  who  in  her 
eyes  were  real  artists,  were  among  the  fiuniliars  of  her  drawing-room, 
and  sudi  among  the  lit^ary  men  as  interested  her  were  always  made 
welcome.  She  bad  a  distinct  dislike  of  lions  and  those  who  pursue 
them,  and  her  house  never  had  the  atmosphere  of  a  social  menagerie : 
people  met  there  on  the  ground  of  a  demo(»titic  equality,  and  it  any 
one  figure  became  more  prominent  than  another  it  was  because  of  some 
inherent  quality  in  the  individual  which  assoted  itself  over  his  fellows, 
and  not  mum  any  fofrfare  of  trumpet  or  kotowing  on  the  part  of  the 
hostess.  Mr.  Archer,  when  he  appeared  in  his  own  drawing-room,  was 
made  to  do  so  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  He  was  alwajrs  deferred 
to  as  the  host,  and  at  the  same  time  the  guest  made  most  welcome  by 
his'wife.  There  was  nothing  of  that  unpleasant  elbowing  into  the 
comer  of  the  husband  which  mars  so  many  a  household  in  the  great 
world.  If  women  only  realized  how  detestable  they  appear  in  con- 
triving that  their  husbands  should  appear  to  assume  die  naiculous  rSh 
of  "  Monsieur  le  Mari'^  of  the  French  stage,  there  would  be  fewer  houses 
in  society  where  the  mast^  seems  more  of  a  Strang  at  his  own  enters 
tainments  than  many  of  the  guests.  If  Honor  did  not  love  her  hus- 
band, no  word  or  act  of  hers  ev^  gave  the  world  the  right  to  say  so. 
Oliver  Archer  himself  would  have  toxmA.  it  very  hard  to  eive  grounds 
for  the  conviction  that  was  slowly  forming  in  his  mind  mat  his  wife 
never  had  loved  and  never  could  love  him.  She  had  been  a  thought- 
ful companion,  a  gradous  and  a  reascHiable  wife ;  her  face  had  never 
shown  tne  trace  of  tears^  yet  he  knew  that  she  often  wept  Since  their 
marriage  there  had  been  only  one  point  of  disagreement  betweai  them, 
there  had  been  only  one  favor  which  her  husbara  had  asked  of  her  that 
Honor  had  persistently  refused. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolve  which  Michael  McFarren  had  made, 
of  establishing  his  family  in  New  York,  Mrs.  McFarren  and  her  chil- 
dren left  Paris  and  joined  him  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Atlantia  On 
their  arrival  they  had  accepted  an  invitation  tendered  by  Mrs.  Hastings 
Delavale  toimake  her  house  their  first  resting-place.  For  a  month  the 
stately  old  place  in  the  shadow  of  the  Kaaterskills  was  overrun  by  the 
noisy,  under-bred  McFarren  children.  The  garden  and  the  green- 
houses were  rifled  by  these  yoimg  Arabs ;  the  servants'  hall  was  turned 
upside  down  by  the  squabbles  of  the  French  maid  and  valet ;  the 
solemn  drawing-rooms  and  library  became  redolent  of  musk  and 
patchonly  and  noisy  with  the  endless  and  trivial  talk  of  millionairess 
McFarren.  All  of  these  inconveniences,  and  the  sodety  of  the  ordinary 
little  woman,  who  would  have  had  fair  manners  for  a  milliner,  were 
borne  by  Mrs.  Hastings  Delavale  with  a  truly  heroic  fortitude.    Her 
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smile^  when  Mrs.  MoFarren  oardesslj  broke  off  an  ordiid  that  the 
Scotdi  gardener  had  spent  fonr  years  in  bringing  to  its  present  jperfeo- 
tion,  wonld  have  been  recognizea  by  her  son  as  an  expression  of  bitter 
satire,  but  her  innooent  guest  took  it  in  the  light  of  testimony  to  her 
own  good  taste,  saying,  as  she  tucked  the  fimtastio  flower  in  the  bosom 
of  her  dress,  '^  It  does  match  those  vieux  roses  (old  rose)  ribbons  won- 
derfully well,  doesn't  it?*'  During  her  residence  in  Paris  Mrs.  Mo- 
Farren had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  French  lan^uaee,  and  she 
was  much  given  to  interlarding  her  conversation  with  GaUicisms,  which 
she  never  failed  conscientiously  to  translate  for  the  benefit  of  her 
hearers.  McFarren's  keen  mind  took  in  the  situation  perfectly:  he 
knew  that  their  hostess  was  eoaded  to  the  verge  of  madness  by  his 
foolish,  flighty  little  wife  and  his  lawless  children  ;  but  he  knew  very 
well  what  ne  was  about,  and  he  had  paid  substantially  in  advance  for 
all  the  unwilling  hospitality  which  they  received.  Hastings  had  be^ 
drawing  a  large  salary  for  two  years  past  as  nominal  secretary  of  a  vast 
financial  enterprise  in  which  his  position  was  a  sinecure.  His  hostess 
and  himself  thoroughly  understood  each  other,  and  Mrs.  Hastings 
Delavale  was  not  without  a  certain  liking  for  the  man  whose  powerful 
intellect  she  fully  reoc^nized,  while  McFarren  appreciated  how  impor- 
tant and  skilfiil  an  ally  he  had  found  in  her.  The  bargain  between 
them  had  been  struck  in  the  most  delicate  flishion.  Neiwer  had  ever 
referred  to  it  in  the  most  distant  way,  and  yet  both  understood  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  as  thoroughly  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  up  in 
l^al  form.  Mrs.  Hastings  Delavale  was  to  manoeuvre  McFarren's 
wife  into  suitable  moorings  in  the  social  waters  of  New  York,  and  the 
fortunes  of  Mrs.  Delavak^s  son  were  to  be  pushed  until  they  resumed 
the  proDortions  they  had  held  before  the  financial  crash  which  nad  ruined 
him.  McFarren  had  relied  first  upon  Hastings's  mother  and  second 
upon  Mr.  Archer's  wife  in  this  new  and  delicate  social  campaign,  of 
wnose  tactics  he  was  so  ignorant ;  but  in  this  plan  he  had  been  so  &r 
only  partially  successful.  Honor  had  firmly  refused  to  call  upon  Mrs. 
McFarren :  she  had  always  been  so  intimatdy  in  her  fisith^s  confi- 
dence that  she  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  McFarren  had  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  her  Other's  ruin.  Archer  was  at  his 
wits'  end ;  he  had  brought  every  argument  to  bear  upon  his  wife's  obsti- 
nate determination,  but  thus  fiur  in  vain. 

For  the  first  time  in  ten  years,  Mrs.  Hastings  Delavale  dedded  to 
come  to  New  York  for  the  winter.  Her  town-house,  whose  rental  had 
during  this  time  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  her  income,  was  no 
longer  to  let,  and,  while  the  season  was  still  young,  Mrs.  Hastings 
Dekvale  r^retfull^  left  the  old  place  on  the  Hudson,  which  never 
had  seemed  so  delightful  before  as  it  did  after  the  departure  of  tiie 
McFarren  horde.  The  town-house  was  thoroughly  renovated  and  put 
in  order,  its  cellar  stocked  with  wines,  and  the  servants  engaged.  When 
all  was  prepared,  Mrs.  Hastings  Delavale  telegraphed  to  her  son  that 
the  time  had  come  when  he  must  join  her.  Not  even  bdween  mother 
and  son  had  there  ever  been  any  acknowledgment  of  the  bargain  by 
which  their  aristocratic  name  and  the  prestige  of  their  influential  fiimilv 
were  spresul  as  an  all-powerful  segis  over  millionaire  McFanen  and  hla 
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BocJo-manmrail  Hide  wife.  There  are  some  things  that  cannot  be  pot 
into  wofds  delicate  enoogh  to  suit  the  sensitively-organiaed  nerves  of 
80  refined  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Hastings  Delavale.  Th^  she  ohafed  and 
need  at  the  terms  of  this  agreement  cannot  be  questioned ;  bat  whatever 
smering  she  endured  was  in  the  closet^  and,  if  her  pride  of  bearing 
unbent  at  all,  no  one  was  the  wiser  for  it  Her  kinsman,  G^ige  Von 
Shack,  had  an  interview  with  her  a  few  days  after  her  arrival  in  the 
city,  the  result  of  which  was  extremely  advantagous  to  the  social  career 
of  ^'  these  new  people/'  as  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  the 
McFarrens  were  odled. 

^'  The  old  lady  carries  the  thing  through  with  a  high  hand/'  Mr. 
Von  Shack  remarked,  in  talking  of  the  interview  with  his  wife.  ''  She 
nevor  m^itioned  Hastings's  name,  nor  admitted  for  a  moment  that  her 
interest  in  our  latest  importation  from  the  West  came  from  any  other 
motive  tlian  that  of  the  most  disinterested  friendship  and  an  anxiety 
that  society  should  accept  them  for  its  own  good  and  behoof" 

Mrs.  Hastings  Delavale  was  an  old  and  astute  campaigner:  she 
thought  the  matter  out  thoroughly,  and  decided  to  carry  the  garrison  of 
the  inner  citadel  of  fiishionable  New  York  without  feint  or  ruse,  but  by 
one  open  assault.  The  McFarr^is  were  established  in  a  house  built 
by  the  last  minine-king  who  had  ruled  in  Wall  Street  for  a  brief  reign, 
and  who  had  realized  the  extravagant  dreams  of  a  lifetime  in  rearing 
this  truly  princely  habitation,  whidi  was  not  finished  until  the  week 
afiier  the  monarch  found  himself  dethroned,  fallen  from  the  seventh 
heaven  of  Mammon  to  the  common  earth  where  men  and  women  earn 
iki<Ai  bread  by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  The  house  was  handsomely 
furnished  and  decorated,  and  by  a  sort  (^  natural  succession  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  new  monarch  of  the  street  In  one  wing  of  the  spa- 
cious building  was  a  theatre,  copied  from  Marie  Antoinette's  theatre  at 
the  little  Trianon. 

The  day  that  Mrs.  McFarren's  social  sponsor  made  the  tour  of 
the  new  house,  her  plan  of  action  was  laid.  All  Europe  and  all 
Europeanized  New  York  were  talking  about  the  new  Swedish  tenor, 
Norwald,  who  had  electrified  Paris,  taken  London  by  storm,  sung  at 
Uie  Russian  court,  and  written  his  name  beside  Mario's  in  the  scroU  of 
musical  fame.  He  had  sung  for  Mrs.  McFarren  in  Paris,  and  that  lady 
happened  to  know  that  he  had  a  month  of  leisure  before  beginning  his 
season  at  Vienna.  He  had  never  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  New  York 
knew  him  not,  save  by  reputation;  He  was  still  in  Paris,  and  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Hastings  Delavale.  After  twenty-four  hours  of  tele- 
graphic correspondence,  an  arrangement  was  concluded  by  which  Nor- 
wald, the  peerless  singer,  agreed  to  come  to  New  York  and  to  sing  on 
one  occasion,  and  no  other,  in  the  theatre  of  the  mining-king.  Certain 
scenes  firom  the  opera  in  which  he  had  first  become  famous  were  to  be 
produced  upon  this  private  stage,  and  the  best  talent  that  money  could 
Duy  was  to  support  him  in  this  unique  performance.  Every  musical 
detail  was  attended  to  before  the  social  side  of  the  matter  was  ap- 
proached :  then,  when  her  son  telegraphed  to  her  that  he  and  Norwald 
were  to  sail  the  following  day  for  New  York,  Mrs.  Hastings  Delavale 
sent  out  cards  for  a  reception  at  her  own  house,  given  in  honor  of  Mr. 
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and  Mr8.  Michael  MoParren.  The  two  ladies  reodved  together,  and 
their  first  disagreement  took  place  the  morning  of  the  reoe^tion,  wh^i 
Mrs.  Deiavales  maid  was  sent  with  a  request  from  her  mistress  that 
she  miffht  be  allowed  to  dress  Mn.  McFarren's  hair  and  to  dioose  the 
dress  she  was  to  wear.  There  was  a  stormy  scene  between  Jennings,  the 
severe,  middle-aged  Eb^lish  maid  who  for  thirty  years  had  had  cham 
^f  Mra.  Delavale's  wardrobe,  and  Justine,  the  pert  Frendi  /enune-cfe- 
ehambre  who  had  come  with  Mrs.  McFarren  from  Paris. 

"  Madame  will  wear  the  red  satin  embroidered  with  gold,''  said 
the  Frenchwoman,  resolutely,  "  with  the  ruby  humming-birds  in  her 
coiffure.'' 

"  That  is  not  suitable,"  answered  the  severe  Abigail :  '^  the  white 
vdvet  is  the  only  suitable  dress ;  and  I  shall  arrange  the  hair  without 
ornament" 

"  You  I"  shrieked  the  Fr^iohwoman,  excitedlv ;  "  you  are  not  fit  to 
touch  aDythine  but  the  white  wigs  of  that  dreadral  old  woman,  or  the 
manes  of  her  rat  pigs  of  carriage-horses." 

^'  I  never  touched  a  wi^  in  my  life ;  but,  if  it  comes  to  that,  wigs  is 
more  respectable  than  gilded  hair  as  was  once  black.  But  I  didn't 
come  here  to  talk  with  you.     My  message  is  to  your  mistress." 

The  encounter  took  place  in  the  room  where  the  lady's  dresses  were 
kept  Her  sleepine-apartment  led  from  it  on  one  side,  and  her  husband's 
dressing-room  on  me  other.  The  women  had  unconsciously  raised  their 
voices,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  two  doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  m&ster  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

'^  Tell  Mrs.  Delavale  that  I  am  mudi  obliged  to  her,  but  that  I 
have  already  chosen  my  dress,  and  that  Justine  is  quite  able  to  arrange 
.  it  for  me,"  Mrs.  McFarren  said,  sharply.  She  had  caught  the  reference 
to  her  gilded  hair. 

"  Very  good,  marm,"  answered  the  Englishwoman,  stiffly.  *'  I  will 
tell  Mrs.  Delavale  what  you  say." 

Justine  smiled  maliciously  as  Jennings  left  the  room.  In  the 
lower  hall  Jennings  encountered  Mr.  McFarren.  He  slipped  some 
money  into  her  hand,  saying,  ^'  The  answer  to  Mrs.  Delavale's  messi^ 
is  that  my  wife  will  wear  what  yon  have  suggested,  and  she  wiU  be 
very  glad  if  you  will  be  here  to  see  that  it  b  all  right"    The  woman 

Snietly  took  her  leave,  with  a  smile  of  triumph  that  the  unfortunate 
ustine  would  not  have  liked  to  see.  The  quarrel  begun  between  the 
servants  was  carried  on  between  master  and  mistress,  but  that  evening 
Mrs.  McFarren  looked  in  her  husband's  eyes  more  as  she  had  before 
that  terrible  night  when  she  had  braved  the  mob  than  he  had  ever 
hoped  to  see  her  again.  Her  dress  was  simple  and  rich ;  her  hair  had 
nearly  lost  its  meretricious  golden  tint:  she  looked  almost  like  her 
old  bonnie  self  again. 

Mademoiselle  Justine  was  put  to  bed  in  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics, 
and  her  rival  received  the  congratulations  of  her  own  mistress  and  the 
thanks  of  Justine's  master. 

The  reception  passed  off  very  well,  and  the  next  day  everybody 
was  asking  everybody  else  who  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  McFarren  were. 
Before  the  question  oould  be  satisfoctorily  answered,  everybody — the 
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MBse  small  even^bodj  of  the  social  world — ^reoehred  invitations  fiom 
Mr.  and  Mn.  MoFarren  to  hear  Norwald  sing.    Mrs.  Ddavale's  oard 


endoeed  in  every  note.  Eveiybod/s  bremi  was  taken  away.  The 
new  opera  and  the  new  tenor  I  Who— what — ^whenoe  were  these  neople? 
But  the  invitatbns  most  be  answered,  and  Mrs.  Hastings  Delavale's 
card  was  a  goaiantee  not  to  be  queBtioned :  so,  with  fewezceptionSy  every- 
body  who  was  invited  aooepted,  and  everybody  who  was  wA  oideavored 
to  secure  invitations  to  this  novel  ^Me.  wAjnong  the  few  r^baals  was  a 
eofA  note  firom  Mrs.  Archer,  whose  '^  inability  to  be  present^'  was  nn- 
aooompenied  with  any  expressions  of  resret 

Two  days  before  the  party  Norwald  the  singer  and  Hastings  Dela- 
vale  airived  in  New  York.  Their  steamer  was  five  davs  late,  and 
the  anxiety  which  this  ddav  had  caused  to  Mrs.  Delavale  and  lira. 
McFarren  was  only  exceeded  by  their  joy  when  the  sospense  was  over. 
The  great  ringer  was  established  in  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  McFarrois' 
house,  and  was  almost  kept  under  lock  and  key  by  his  hostess,  whose 
assiduous  care  of  his  healtn  and  well-being  was  a  cause  of  some  annoy-* 
anoe  to  the  fiivorite  of  the  hour.  He  was  voung,  strone ,  and  handsome, 
in  the  first  vigor  of  life  and  fireshness  of  voice,  and  ne  was  full  of  a 
natural  desire  to  see  something  of  the  city  in  wliich  he  had  so  short  a 
time  to  scgoum.  When  he  was  not  rehearsing  with  his  support,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  slip  for  a  moment  through  the  fingers  of  his  temporary 
owner,  who  had  bought  and  paid  for  him  and  meant  to  make  sure  that 
nothing  should  happen  to  interfere  with  his  silking  his  best  cm  the 
great  night. 

Hafi&igs  spent  the  first  day  with  his  mother,  and  the  next  morning 
went  to  pay  his  reelects  to  Mr.  McFarren,  running  across  Mr.  Oliver 
Arohor  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  office.  The  two  men  had  not  met 
since  that  day  when  Archer  had  refused  to  recognise  Hastings  at  the 
Baleigh.  It  was  an  awkward  Quarter  of  a  minute  to  both :  then  the 
man  who  had  married  Honor  held  out  his  hand  to  her  old  lover. 

'^  How  are  vou,  Delavale?  Just  arrived?  What  sort  of  a  passage 
did  you  have?*' 

^^  Abominable :  the  screw  got  out  of  order,  and  we  pitched  about  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea  for  four  mortal  days  and  ni^ts.'' 

"  Anybody  you  knew  on  board  ?*' 

^No;  but  we  made  up  a  good  game  at  whist,  and  played  from 
morning  till  night^' 

*^ Norwald  was  sick,  like  all  Frenchmen,  I  suppose?^ 

^  No :  he  is  a  Bwede,  and  bore  the  passage  perfectly.^' 

"  You  found  your  mother  well  V* 

*'  Never  better, — thanks.^' 

Both  men  were  talking  against  the  time  when  Honor's  name  should 
be  brou^t  into  the  conversation.    There  was  no  postponing  it  longer. 

"And  your — and  Mrs.  Archer,  how  is  she?" 

**  My  wife  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  always  well.*' 

"  I  should  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  her.  Mr.  McFarren  wrote  me 
that  you  were  livine  in  tiie  old  Greyerstone  house.'' 

Archer's  fisu»  darkened ;  he  knew  that  under  the  existing  drcum- 
stances  Delavale  and  himself  must  wear  the  semblance  of  menddiip. 
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Both  were  lieutenants  of  Greneral  McFarren's^  and  bound  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  his  service. 

"  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Delavale,*'  was  all  he  oould 
bring  himself  to  say. 

"  Thank  )rou,"  answered  Ebstings :  "  I  shall  call  very  soon.  You 
will  both  be  at  the  McFarrens'  to-morrow  night?'* 

'^  Oh,  of  course/'  said  Archer,  lifting  his  hat  and  passing  on  to 
his  own  office  in  the  same  building.  He  sat  down  at  his  desk  with 
knitted  brows  and  clinched  hands.  He  looked  older  and  more  worn 
than  when  we  first  saw  him  in  Wall  Street,  and  yet  he  had  carried  out 
the  good  resolutions  he  had  made,  and  given  up  late  hours  and  bachelor 
habits ;  he  smoked  and  drank  more  moderately  than  ever  before  in  his 
life,  he  was  never  out  late,  and  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of  a  luxurious, 
well-ordered  house,  and  the  society  of  a  lovely  woman,  who  gave  everv 
care  and  attention  to  his  comfort  and  well-being ;  and  yet  his  friends 
found  Oliver  Archer  less  jovial  than  in  the  old  days  when  he  had 
neither  wife  nor  fortune,  but  lived  in  a  splendid  hand-to-mouth,  devil- 
may-care  fashion.  Truth  to  tell,  he  had  enough  to  worry  him  without 
the  last  added  annoyance  of  Hastings  Delavale's  return  to  New  York. 
If  he  had  lived  at  Antwerp  or  Nuremberg  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Oliver 
Archer  would  have  been  pointed  out  as  a  man  who  had  sold  his  soul 
to  the  fiend ;  but  he  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  men  are  too  busy  even  to  gossip  much  about  their  neigh- 
bors, and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  besides  the  two  men  themselves 
knew  how  completely  in  the  power  of  Michael  McFarren  Oliver 
Archer  was.  The  great  financier  had  protected  the  smaller  one  and 
helped  him  to  make  his  fortune  without  ever  relaxing  his  hold  upon 
him.  The  enterprises  in  which  Archer's  fortune  was  invested  were  aU 
controlled  by  MicFarren.  As  long  as  good  feeling  existed  between 
them  and  the  smaller  man  could  help  the  larger,  this  was  all  well 
enough;  but  if  their  relations  should  at  any  time  become  strained, 
McFarren  ^'  could  squeeze  him  like  a  rag,"  as  Archer  said  to  himself, 
while  he  sat  moodily  picking  out  the  pattern  of  the  wall-paper  with 
his  tired  eyes.  So  far  the  work  required  of  him  had  been  easily  accom- 
plished ;  but,  now  that  this  new  element  of  social  striving  had  been 
mtroduced  by  the  foolish,  ambitious  little  Mollie,  matters  had  grown 
much  more  complicated.  McFarren  required  the  social  aid  of  !&.  and 
Mrs.  Archer,  and  Honor  had  point-blank  refused  either  to  call  upon 
Mrs.  McFarren  or  to  accept  her  invitations.  That  McFarren  himself 
was  without  ^ny  personal  interest  in  this  social  campaign  made  him 
none  the  less  firm  in  his  determination  that  it  should  to  successfully 
carried  through,  and  Archer  had  too  often  felt  the  power  of  that  cool, 
relentless  will  not  to  realize  the  danger  of  thwarting  it.  McFarren  was 
a  man  of  few  loves  or  hates ;  his  enemies  were  only  so  many  opposing 
chessmen  in  the  game  he  played ;  he  felt  little  animosity  towards  them 
when  they  stood  their  ground,  and  less  exultation  when  they  were  check- 
mated or  driven  from  the  board.  He  loved  his  money,  but  not  as  a 
man  of  a  more  sensuous  nature  loves  the  means  which  puts  those  things 
he  most  values  within  his  reach.  The  fortune  of  a  prince  may  be  made 
in  a  fisw  years,  or  even  months,  in  this  age  and  country ;  but  a  princely 
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teste  oaimot  be  bought,  and  comes  only  of  long  oultuie  and  edocatioii. 
McFanen^s  money  stood  to  him  as  a  foroe  whidi  ooold  oontrol  the 
actions  of  other  men,  help  or  hinder  a  causey  cormpt  a  government^ 
bay  an  election,  and  circomvent  the  laws  of  his  coantry.  The  exdte- 
moit  which  the  manipulation  of  this  vast  and  ill-gott^  treasure  gave 
him  was  of  the  keenest  and  yet  most  passionless  kind«  It  amused  nim 
to  ibink  that  his  great  force  was  now  to  be  used  to  make  a  place  in  a 
society  of  butterflies  for  one  more  flutterer.  His  little  gray  miller  was 
transformed  into  a  gorgeous  eolden  butterfly  by  the  wealth  which  found 
him  the  same  plain  ascetic  that  poverty  had  left  hiuL  She  longed  to 
^read  her  wings  in  the  social  sunshine  of  a  Delmonico  ball,  and  he 
took  a  certain  grim  satisfiiction  in  gratifying  that  desire.  Archer  and 
Delavale  were  the  two  men  he  chiefly  relied  upon  to  help  him  in  this 
new  and  untried  field,  and  in  an  interview  with  the  former  that  mom- 
ii^  he  had  applied  the  screws,  gently,  but  firmly  enough  to  make  his 
unfortunate  heflt^hman  very  uncomfortable.  The  house  in  which  the 
Archers  lived  had  been  a  weddinK*present  from  McFarren,  but  Oliver 
had  never  had  the  courage  to  teu  this  to  his  wife,  who  believed  it  to 
be  a  gift  fi*om  himself.  If  she  could  only  be  persuaded  to  go  to  that 
party !  Honor  had  been  a  gentle  and  loyal  wife,  but  it  seern^  to  him 
that  the  quiet,  subdued  woman,  who  never  laughed  and  cried  in  his 

Eresence  as  the  other  women  he  had  known  had  done,  and  who  paled  as 
e  took  her  in  his  arms,  was  not  the  real  Honor,  but  a  sort  of  shadow 
of  herself,  which  she  had  the  power  to  throw  into  bis  arms  while  she 
herself,  with  all  her  rich  personality,  eluded  him.  At  the  moment 
when  she  defiantly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McFarren,  she  was  more  like  her  old  spirited  self  than  she  had 
been  since  the  day  when  she  had  promised  to  be  his  wife. 

The  evening  of  the  great  fiU  proved  one  of  those  perfect  winter 
nights  when  the  whole  world  seems  crystallised  into  a  glittering,  breath* 
less  beauty, — when  one  knows  that  it  is  cold  only  by  the  frost-flowers  on 
the  window-panes  or  by  the  steam  blown  from  the  nostrils  of  the  horses. 
At  the  house  in  Washington  Square  there  had  been  a  dinner-party,  and, 
the  ladies  having  retir^.  Honor  was  standing  at  the  window,  looking 
out  into  the  square,  whidi  was  covered  with  a  soft,  white,  snow  carpet 
The  branches  of  the  bare  skeleton  trees,  sheathed  in  a  glittering  coat  of 
ice,  were  clearly  etched  against  the  whitened  ground.  On  the  left  rose 
the  gray  oudbe  of  the  old  university,  high  up  in  a  tower  window 
shone  the  taper  of  some  student,  and  overhead  elittesed  the  stars,  with 
ihsA  intense  brilliancy  which  they  only  have  on  these  rare  winter  nights, 
when  all  that  is  cruel  and  boisterous  of  winter  seems  asleep^  when  the 
air  is  still  and  clear  and  crystalline,  magnetic  to  breathe  and  stirring  to 
the  pulses.  In  an  inner  room  Aileen  Greyerstone  was  sitting  with 
half  a  dozen  women  in  full  dress,  taking  their  cofiee.  Honor  could 
see  them  from  the  dimly-lighted  drawing-room  where  she  stood. 

A  minute  a^o  the  square  had  been  empty,  and  now  the  figure  of  a 
man  appeared  ftom  the  shadows,  walking  in  tibe  direction  of  me  house. 
There  was  something  familiar  about  the  figure,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
if  his  foot-ialls  had  not  been  deadened  by  the  snow  she  might  have  rec- 
ognised by  their  sound  who  it  was  that  was  walking  with  such  a  light, 
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qmck  stride  acroes  the  white,  frozen  path.  As  he  reaohed  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  the  man  stopped  aira  looked  up  at  the  windows  of  her 
boikloir,  where  a  light  was  burning.-'  The  room  where  she  stood  was 
lighted  only  by  the  fire,  and  her  own  figure  in  its  white  gauze  draperies 
oould  hardly  be  perceptible  from  so  great  a  distanoe,  and  yet  the  man 
had  evidenUy  seen  her ;  she  saw  him  start  as  he  looked  at  the  window 
where  she  stood,  and  the  responsive  motion  which  she  made  seemed  to 
her  without  her  own  volition.  The  moment  that  his  eyes  fell  upon  her, 
she  had  recognized  him.  When,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  footman 
brought  her  a  card,  she  knew  without  looking  at  it  what  name  it  bore. 
She  could  not  speak. 

^' Shall  I  show  Mr.  Delavale  in,  madame?"  asked  the  man,  and, 
taking  her  continued  silence  for  an  assent,  he  drew  aside  the  curtains 
and  admitted  the  visitor  to  her  presence.  A  moment  more,  and  he  was 
beside  her,  looking  into  her  wide,  startled  eyes,  noting  thequick  pulsations 
of  her  breast  beneath  its  lieht  silken  vesture.  She  looked,  as  he  had 
pictured  her  to  himself  a  uiousand  times,  like  a  bride,  in  her  sheeny 
white  dress,  with  the  one  strand  of  perfect  pearls  about  her  more  perfect 
neck.  He  took  her  unresisting  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  whisperad  her 
name :  '^  Honor  !  Honor  I  is  it  really  you  f'  and  Honor  said  nothing, 
but  looked  at  him  with  a  va^e,  far-away  expression  in  her  strange  eyes. 
Where  were  her  pride,  her  dignity,  her  womanliness,  that  she  should  lei 
this  man,  who  had  played  her  &lse,  broken  her  heart,  made  her  an 
object  of  ridicnile  and  of  pity,  speak  to  her  thus,  touch  ilie  hand  which 
he  had  flung  away  when  it  had  been  his?  Somewhere,  far  away,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  this  outraged  dignity  was  chiding  her,  pleading 
with  her ;  and  yet,  though  she  heard  its  voice,  she  was  powerless  to 
move  or  speak,  save  as  this  man  willed  her  to. 

"  Honor,  will  you  not  say  that  you  are  glad  to  see  me  f^  he  mur- 
mured, still  holding  her  hand  tightly  in  his.  Again  that  distant  rebel- 
lion, again  its  defeat,  and  the  whispered  words, — 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad  that  you  have  come.'^ 

At  this  moment  there  came  from  the  dining-room  the  sound  of  chairs 
bein^  moved  back  fix)m  the  table,  and  Hastii^  dropped  her  hand,  rang 
for  me  servant  to  bring  the  lights,  and  entered  the  room  where  the  ladies 
were  sitting.  He  was  warmly  greeted,  and  overwhelmed  with  ques- 
tions. Honor  followed  him  with  a  lan^id  step  unlike  her  usual  efastic 
bearing,  and  seated  herself  beside  Avis  Fabens.  She  was  as  pale  as  her 
dress.  When  the  gentlemen  came  in  from  dinner  the  conversation 
became  general,  but  Mrs.  Fabens  kept  her  seat  beside  Honor,  and  car- 
ried on  an  animated  conversation,  or  more  truly  a  monologue,  to  which 
Honor  appeared  to  listen,  and  of  which  she  did  not  hear  one  word. 

If  anything  could  have  added  to  Oliver  Archer^s  uncomfortable 
fi^me  of  mind  that  evening,  it  would  surely  have  been  the  finding  of 
Hastings  Delavale  in  his  drawing-room.  The  two  men  shook  hands 
perfunctorily,  and  there  was  an  awkward  pause,  which  was  broken  by  Mro. 
Fabens  declaring  that  it  was  time  they  all  started  for  the  McFarrens'. 

''  You  and  Honor,  of  course,  are  going,  Mr.  Archer?'^  she  asked. 

'^  I  am  not  sure  about  my  wife.  Will  you  not  try  and  persuade 
herr 
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^  Not  going  to  hear  Norwald  sin^f  It  whb  EbMan^  who  spoke. 
'^  Yoa  dcNTt  know  what  you  are  missme,  Mrs.  Archer.  It  is  yoor  hospi- 
tality wfakdi  causes  you  to  make  that  raw  statement.  I  shall  say  ourawtr, 
and  not  eood-night,  for  I  am  certain  that  I  shall  meet  yon  mler.'' 

The  bst  woras  were  spok^i  in  a  voice  inaudible  to  all  save  Honor. 
He  had  tdcen  her  hand,  and  was  bowing  his  adieux  over  it,  and  she 
answered,  in  a  low,  dull  vcHce  which  had  lost  its  music  and  its  resonance^ 
"  Yes,  I  shall  see  you  there.'' 

When  the  quests  were  all  gone,  and  Honor  and  her  husband  were 
left  alone  together,-  he  said  to  he*,  roughly,  ^'  It  seems  that  some  one  has 
more  influence  with  you  than  I,  and  that  you  have  changed  your  mind.'' 

Ardier  had  never  spoken  to  her  so  before ;  but,  in^ead  of  resenting 
his  rude  speech.  Honor  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm,  and  said,  in  that 
low,  echoless  voice, — 

"  Yes,  I  have  decided  to  go  with  you.  You  have  wished  it  very 
modi." 

He  was  too  miserable  to  notice  her  curious  repressed  manner.  He 
longed  to  fcnrbid  her  going  to  that  wretched  party,  but  he  knew  that  to 
indulge  Uiat  natural  jeaIou»instinct  might  cost  him  more  dearly  than  he 
ooold  afibrd.  That  morning  he  would  have  made  any  sacrifice  to  induce 
Honor  to  say  what  she  Imd  just  said,  but  now  the  bitterest  words 
which  she  c(Hild  have  spoken  could  not  have  cut  him  so  keenly  9^  did 
that  tardy  consent  to  his  wishes. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 
mofabbbn's  folly. 


Mbs.  Hastings  Dela vale's  carriage  was  the  first  to  stop  before 
the  wide,  brilliantly-lighted  entrance  of  the  McFarren  house.  The 
ladv  alighted,  and  cast  her  quick  eyes  over  the  opening  scene  of  the 
night's  entertainment  So  fiur  all  was  as  she  and  the  famous  decorator 
had  planned, — ^the  crimson  velvet  carpet  spread  across  the  white  marble 
steps,  the  lanterns  with  their  jewelled  lights,  the  wide  vestibule  warmed 
by  two  great  braxen  Roman  9(xddim.  Two  footmen  dressed  like  Rus- 
sian servants,  in  fur  from  head  to  foot,  helped  her  to  alight  As  she 
passed  up  the  steps,  the  doors  flew  open  before  her,  moved  by  some 
invisible  agency,  and  she  walked  between  two  lines  of  gorgeously-attired 
flunkeys  to  the  room  where  she  laid  aside  her  furs,  ohe  found  the 
host  and  hostess  standing  near  the  entrance  of  the  large  drawing- 
room.  Mrs.  McFarren  was  flushed,  nervous,  and  a  trifle  hysterical ;  Mr. 
McFarren  looked  even  more  severe  and  depressed  than  hb  major-domo, 
Stobbs.  The  dress  of  both  master  and  mistress  was  unquestionably 
correct  in  every  detail, — **and  yet,"  Mrs.  Delavalesaid  to  herself,  with 
an  inward  movement  of  despair,  "they  look  like  their  own  lady's-maid 
and  butler  masquerading  in  the  clothes  of  their  betters."  l^frs.  Dela- 
vale  took  her  place  beside  the  nervous  little  woman,  and  said  something 
kind  to  her  about  her  dress,  and  how  becoming  it  was :  she  knew  that 
there  is  nothing  which  puts  a  woman  so  much  at  her  ease  as  to  be  told 
that  she  is  looking  well. 
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At  that  momeDt  the  solemn  butler  announoed  ^^Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Cole,  Miss  Hannah  Cole,  Mr.  Thomas  Cole/^    Mrs.  McFarren 

{^rew  white  to  the  lips,  and  shook  hands  with  the  new  arrivals  speech- 
essly.  They  were  a  singular  quartet.  Mr.  Richard  Cole  was  dressed 
in  a  black  frock-coat  and  trousers,  a  black  satin  cravat  ornamented 
by  a  huge  diamond  pin,  a  pair  of  Congress  boots,  and  lavender  gloves 
a  size  too  small  for  him.  His  wife  wore  an  uncompromising  eray 
front  of  short  stiff  curls,  a  high-necked  green  satin  gown,  and  short 
white  gloves  of  the  species  called  "  snap*'  from  the  mode  of  fiwtening, 
which  left  exposed  a  broad  band  of  ruby  wrist  set  off  by  three  diamond 
bracelets.  The  brilliants  in  her  ears  were  so  heavy  that  one  of  them 
had  evidently  torn  through  the  rijght  lobe,  which  had  been  pierced 
again  higher  up.  Miss  Hannah  Cole  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cole,  a  pair 
of  twins,  aged  fifteen,  were  already  much  more  presentable  than 
their  parents.  McFarren  gravely  shook  hands  with  his  old  partner, 
and  asked  him  to  step  into  the  next  room,  very  much  in  the  tone  in 
which  the  undertaker  at  a  country  funeral  invites  the  guests  to  walk 
in  and  look  at  the  remains.  The  hostess  at  last  recovered  her  breath, 
and,  turning  to  Mrs.  Delavale,  said^  '^  Allow  me  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Cole.'' 

"  Glad  to  meet  you,  marm  I  How's  your  health  ?"  said  the  green- 
satin  lady,  grasping  Mrs.  Delavale's  delicate  thin  old  hand  in  her  pudgy, 
work-deformed  fingers :  she  had  taken  in  washing,  good  woman,  before 
her  husband  had  been  admitted  into  that  lucrative  partnership  with 
Michael  McFarren. 

-"  You  didn't  expect  to  see  us,  did  you.  Miss  McFarren  ?  But  Dick 
he  said  as  how  your  husband  had  made  his  fortin,  and  he  was  bound 
to  stand  by  him,  thick  or  thin  :  so  we  just  packed  up  and  started  the 
day  after  your  invite  come." 

Poor  Mrs.  McFarren !  she  had  not  yet  learned  that  in  social  life 
it  is  the  unexpected  that  always  happens,  and  that  it  is  never  safe  to 
invite  anybody  to  anything  and  be  sure  of  their  not  coming.  In  an 
expansive  moment  of  pride  she  had  addressed  a  card  of  invitation  to 
her  husband's  old  partner  and  his  wife,  who  were  living  in  Sacramento, 
never  dreaming  that  there  was  the  least  possibility  of  its  being^  accented. 
Now  that  they  were  here,  what  was  to  be  done  with  them  ?  Even  Mrs. 
Delavale  was  for  a  moment  thrown  off  her  balance ;  but  at  the  sound 
of  approaching  carnage-wheeb  that  old  soldier  of  fashion  rose  to  the 
situation. 

"  Mrs.  Cole,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  not  to  be  questioned,  "  you 
and  I  and  these  young  people  must  make  room  for  others :  it  will  never 
do  for  old  friends  like  ourselves  to  keep  Mrs.  McFarren  from  her  other 
S^uests.  If  you  please,  we  will  go  into  the  theatre."  She  led  the  way, 
Followed  by  the  agonized  glance  of  the  hostess.  What  she  did  with  the 
Cole  fiimily  never  transpired,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  mother  and  chil- 
dren were  not  seen  again  until  supper-time. 

The  guests  were  now  arriving  thick  and  fast  They  were  most  of 
them  strangers  to  their  entertainers,  who  had  the  air  of  being  less  at 
home  than  anybody  else  at  their  own  party. 

Although^  in  their  attempt  to  appear  dignified,  host  and  hostess  only 
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floooeeded  in  being  stiff  and  noooidialy  things  were  going  on  very 
well  indeed,  wboi  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archer  were  annonnoed.  Hastings, 
who  had  been  waiting  for  thdr  arrival,  eave  the  signal  for  adjooming 
to  the  theatre.  Some  of  the  gaests  had  sureadj  tak^  their  places.  In 
the  very  firont  row  sat  the  lady  and  gentleman  from  Sacramento,  with  a 
twin  on  dther  hand.  The  curtain  rose,  and  Norwald  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  The  great  ten<Hr  was  at  his  very  best,  and  with  the  m^c  of  his 
vdce  conjured  every  discordant  elanent  from  his  audience.  He  was  as 
beaatiftil  as  the  young  Apollo,  and  as  inspired.  With  the  wonderful 
alchemy  of  eenius,  he  transmuted  the  time  and  all  its  warring  elements 
into  one  perfect  harmony.  The  throng  of  elegant  languid  wom^  and 
bored  cynical  men  who  had  entered  the  theatre  in  moods  critical,  curious, 
or  contemptuous  were  lifted  on  the  wings  of  his  wonderful  song  to  a 
higher,  purer  atmosphere.  All  that  was  best  in  their  natures  responded 
to  that  God-given  voice,  and  for  the  moment  the  women  were  tender, 
\pitifol,  oompassicHiate,  the  men  were  heroes  full  of  high  thoughts  and 
coorage.  This  is  truly  the  greatest  gift  which  is  given  to  man,--the 
power  of  arousing  in  men  and  women  the  slumbering  unsuspected  high- 
est that  is  in  them.  When  the  last  perfect  note  fitcbd  into  silence,  the 
people  rose  to  their  feet,  appUuding,  cryine,  cheering:  a  storm  of 
flowers  warm  from  fluttering  breasts  and  jewelled  hands  fell  about  the 
singer,  who  stood  smiling  and  radiant,  knowing  that  whatever  pleasure 
had  been  theirs  in  listening,  it  could  not  equfu  his  in  singing.  With 
very  different  feelings  towfu^s  their  hosts,  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  so  great  a  pleasure,  the  guests  passed  out  of  the  theatre,  and  the 
brilliant,  perfumed  crowd  spread  out,  filling  the  rooms  of  the  great 
house  with  animated  groups  and  knots  of  people.  In  the  ball-room 
the  mnsidans  in  their  laUiced  balcony  were  playing  dreamy  waltz- 
music.  The  first  of  the  dancers  on  the  floor  were  the  weather-beaten 
earl  and  his  sprightly  partner  Miss  Zip.  She  was  looking  almost 
pretty  to-night,  and  entirely  stylish  and  brilliant. 

^'  How  nice  it  is  not  to  see  the  musicians  blowing  at  their  great  horrid 
instruments  P^  she  said :  ^'  they  alwajrs  look  to  me  as  if  they  were 
walruses  having  fits.''  The  earl  laughed,  as  he  always  did  at  Zip's 
n(»]sense.  He  had  been  away  from  ^w  York  for  a  year,  and  had  not 
been  so  mudi  amused  in  all  that  time  as  he  had  been  that  evening. 
On  the  whole,  his  coronet  and  title  were  not  too  large  a  price  to  pay  for 
the  companionship  of  this  amusing  American.  He  maae  up  his  mind 
to  tell  her  so  after  supper. 

Honor  was  dandng  with  Mr.  Yon  Shack.  She  had  not  felt  warm 
since  that  moment  when  she  had  recognized  who  it  was  that  was  coming 
toward  her  from  out  of  the  shadows  of  Washington  Square.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  deadly  cold  all  about  her  heart,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  her  hands  and  feet  could  not  be  parts  of  her  own  body,  they  were  so 
far  away  and  numb.  As  her  nartner  bowed  his  thanks  for  the  dance, 
Hastings  Delavale  was  beside  her,  and,  before  she  realized  what  it  was 
that  he  said,  she  was  in  his  arms,  whirling  in  a  swifl  waltz,  the  dose  of 
which  she  felt  must  end  her  life.  When  it  was  over  she  left  the  ball- 
room with  him,  warm,  rosy,  thrilling  with  life,  hardly  to  be  recognized 
as  the  same  woman  who  so  shortly  before  had  ^tered  it  pale  and  list- 
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less  88  a  dro(^iiig  lily.  By  some  spell  the  past  three  years  were  wiped 
out  from  her  memory.  She  was  again  Honor  (^reyerstone,  the  careless, 
happy  girl^  full  of  ]oj  and  content  because  Hastings,  her  lover,  was 
at  ner  side.  His  uniaith,  her  own  despair,  her  wretdied  marriage,  her 
unwilling  wifehood,  were  all  forgotten ;  it  was  as  if  nothing  had  ever 
come  between  them ;  he  was  his  old  sdf,  and  she  was  his  love,  as  of 
old.  Who  says  there  is  no  turning  back  the  page  of  life  ?  There  would 
be  fewer  sinners  among  us  were  it  so !  tjnreal  as  this  shadow  of 
the  past  might  seem  on  the  morrow,  that  night  it  was  the  truest  thing 
that  this  man  and  woman  had  known  since  thev  had  parted  that 
weary  while  ago.  What  was  the  power  that  had  roiled  back  the  misty 
curtain  of  the  years?  Came  it  from  her  soul,  or  from  his?  or  from 
that  past  when  their  two  souls  had  been  in  harmony  I  Together  they 
wandered  tlirou^  the  rooms  of  the  great  house,  which  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  series  of  apartments  fimciful  as  the  palace  of  a  fairy-tale. 
The  imagination  which  had  planned  the  surprises  which  every  room 
held  had  been  as  rich  as  the  purse  which  had  realized  them.  They 
found  themselves  in  a  land  of  tropic  bloom  and  perfume,  lighted  from 
some  invisible  source  with  a  flooa  of  yellow  sunshine,  wandering  be- 
neath orange-trees  laden  with  golden  fruit  and  heavily-scented  blossoms. 
The  air  was  warm  and  soft ;  there  was  a  sound  of  eentlv-fidling  water ; 
there  were  violets  everywhere,  and  orchids, — ^wonderful  dream-flowers, 
hanging  from  the  roof  and  sides.  At  one  end  of  the  conservatory  was 
set  a  single  smooth  sheet  of  glass,  so  clear  that  diey  looked  out  and 
almost  £mcied  there  was  nothing  between  them  and  the  ice  grotto  in  the 
court-yiml  outside.  This  was  ifiuminated  with  cold,  rose-cdored  lights, 
changeful  and  flashing  like  those  of  the  aurora. 

^^  Honor,^'  whisp^ed  the  man  beside  her,  ^^  all  these  weary  months 
and  years  I  have  been  freezing  in  a  house  of  ice  like  that,  and  to-night 
I  have  come  back  again  to  warmth,  to  light,  to  hope,  to  you.'' 

She  did  not  answer  him,  for  they  were  alone  no  lonser.  The  earl 
and  his  partner  had  just  entered  the  conservatory.  His  lordship  broke 
off  a  spray  of  orange-blossoms  and  ofiered  them  to  Zip,  saying, — 

"  Will  you  wear  these  for  me?" 

"  Not  if  they  are  unbecoming,  surely,"  she  laughed. 

^'  But  I  find  them  most  becoming,"  said  his  lordship,  holding  them 
against  her  hair. 

'^  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  are  suitable,"  said  Miss  Zip,  in  a  low 
tone. 

^  That  is  a  question  for  you  to  decide.  I  find  them  so,  and  ask  you 
again,  will  vou  wear  them  for  me?" 

"Serioiily?" 

"  Yes,  seriously." 

'^  Ah,  bah  !  one  does  not  talk  about  serious  matters  at  a  ball." 

'^Now,  God  forbid  that  you  should  take  this  matter  seriously  I 
The  thing  I  like  best  about  you  is  that  you  make  such  a  joke  of  life." 

'^  Then  it  b  the  position  of  court  jester  that  you  offer  me  ?" 

'^  Exactly.  Shall  we  jest  together  for  the  rest  of  our  natural 
fives?" 

It  was  evident  that  the  Earl  of  Blankshire  was  in  earnest 
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^  I  mapfo&t  joa  expect  me  to  answer  ^  jest  ao/  **  eaid  the  girl,  fi»ten- 
htttbe  flowers  in  ber  hair,  and  giving  him  a  bit  for  his  Imtton-hole. 
^  How  do  yon  feel  aboot  sapper  r'  she  added ;  and,  as  he  said  he  felt 
^  very  keen  about  it,''  they  passed  on  to  the  supper-room,  to  solemniae 
tlie  ocmpact  they  had  just  made  with  a  toast 

Other  people  drift  into  the  oonservatory,  and  Honor  and  Hastiras 
pass  out  and  nnd  themselves  in  what  appears  to  be  the  car  of  a  vast  biu- 
loon.  -The  floor  is  covered  with  plaited  rushes ;  the  sides  are  of  wicker- 
wcfA,  reaching  half-way  up  the  walls ;  above  thb  is  a  net-woric  of  ropes, 
meeting  at  a  point  in  the  centre,  from  which  swelb  the  rounded  outline 
of  a  vast  balloon ;  and  above  tiiis,  blue  sky  and  soft  distant  clouds.  They 
seated  themselves,  and  Honor's  quick  fancy  took  up  the  suggestion  so 
eunnindy  made  by  the  artist,  who  widiout  a  Aying  carpet  nad  lifted 
them  oir  the  earth,  high  up  into  the  doud-land. 

^  Are  you  not  afniid,'^  she  said,  ^^  to  be  flyins  about  here  amidst 
stars  and  planets  and  all  sorts  of  heav^ily  bodies  r^ 

**  With  Venus  by  my  side,  what  have  I  to  fear  from  Mars  or 
Saturn?  Do  you  know  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  years  since  I  saw  you,  except  that  each  one  has  left  you  m(»e 
beautiful  r 

^  Just  feel  how  fiust  we  are  goine  now  I  See  how  ihe  car  rocks, 
how  the  douds  fly  by  I  Is  it  not  ddicious  to  ride  thus  on  the  whirl- 
wind r 

^  Alas  that  it  is  not  forever !'' 

**  Why  do  you  prick  the  poor  bubble  so  soon,  and  bring  us  down  to 
the  ugly,  weary  old  earth  amin  ?  We  were  hdf-way  to  Africa ;  but 
you  have  pulled  the  string,  Sie  valve  is  opened,  and  we  are  sinking, — 
sinking  I  Liook  out  and  see  where  we  snail  land, — in  the  desert  of 
Sahara  or  the  Dead  Sea !'' 

*^  Have  you  no  more  &ith  in  me  as  a  pUot  ?  I  see  below  us  an 
island  cradled  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  .Sgean.  It  is  called  Cythera : 
it  is  a  land  of  flowers,  of  song,  of  sunshine,  of  youth  and  love.  Have 
you  enough  fidth  in  me  to  let  me  guide  you  to  wis  &ir  isle  V^ 

**  No,  no  I  I  shall  not  dioose  you  for  a  pilot  to  such  a  port :  it  is 
full  of  danffers,  and  there  are  many  sunken  rocks.  We  have  struck 
one  now.  It  has  torn  the  side  of  our  poor  air-boat.  Come,  we  have 
had  enou^  of  playing  aeronaut.'' 

She  picked  up  her  flowers  and  her  fiui,  and  led  the  way  to  an  apart- 
ment wnich  was  m  truth  the  crowning  triumph  of  that  almost  fabulous 
fUe  which  in  future  was  to  be  known  among  the  great  festivities  of  the 
ace  as  McFarren's  Folly.  The  two,  who  had  but  now  been  flying 
t&ough  space,  found  themselves  in  a  dim  twilight  underworld  beneath 
the  sea.  Th^  trod  upon  shining  sea-sand  strewn  with  delicate  rain- 
bow-tinted ana  rose-colored  shells.  On  either  side  of  them  were  walls 
of  tremulous  water-weeds,  through  which  shone  silver-fish,  the  windy 
nautilus,  quaint  flnny  monsters,  delicate  star-fish,  and,  fidntlv  outlined 
in  the  distance,  the  awful  figure  of  the  devil-fish.  Overheaa  the  light 
filtered  down  through  a  pal^^reen  distance  as  of  waters.  The  ground 
was  strewn  with  n^ks  encrusted  with  sea-mosses  and  shells,  and  bits 
which  mi(^t  have  come  &oai  vessels  wrecked  long  and  long  ago. 
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''  Now  that  yon  have  wrecked  oar  poor  air-shipy  we  are  drowned 
and  under  the  sea  T  cried  Honor.  '^  Aiad,  if  I  am  not  mistakeny  it  is 
the  Adriatic,  and  not  the  iE^ean,  that  rolls  above  us.  This  light  comes 
from  the  great  lanterns  that  swing  from  the  big  black  posts  in  the 
Grand  Canal  at  Venice.  Above  there,  do  you  not  see  the  dark  prow 
of  a  gondola,  and,  higher  yet^  the  shadow  of  the  winged  lion  f^ 

At  that  moment  their  hostess  entered  the  room.  Honor  rose  and 
came  to  her  side,  saying, — 

"  We  owe  you  a  great  debt  You  have  taken  us  out  of  New  Yop^: 
to-night  and  carried  us  as  &r  as  Venice.  Is  this  really  Aladdin's  Palace  V^ 

**  No,"  answered  Mrs.  McFarren,  gravely :  "  the  house  was  built 
for  Mr.  De  Vaux,  but  he  never  lived  in  it, — poor  man ! — ^Are  you  not 
coming  in  to  supper  ?''  she  added,  turning  to  Hastings  with  an  im- 
ploring look.  "  X  ou  must  help  me,"  she  whispered  to  him,  as  Honor 
moved  away.  "  Cole  is  drunk  in  the  supper-room,  and  McFarren  says 
you  mud  get  him  out  of  the  house  without  a  scene." 

There  were  tears  in  the  poor  woman's  eyes.  However  great  a 
success  her  party  was,  she  had  suffered  for  it,  as  even  those  who  make 
the  greatest  social  successes  often  have  to  suffer.  Hastings  looked  very 
black.  It  was  bitter  to  him  that  in  thb  moment  the  yoke  into  whioi 
he  had  put  his  neck  should  weigh  him  dowi^  so  heavily.  He  loved 
Honor  to-night  as  he  had  never  loved  her  before, — with  the  despair  with 
which  men  and  women  love  the  thing  that  is  just  beyond  their  reach. 
He  had  forgotten  how  lovely  she  was,  and  now  that  she  seemed  to 
be  almost  given  back  to  him,  the  woman  whom  he  had  hungered  and 
thirsted  after,  the  woman  whose  love  he  had  flung  away  to  propitiate 
the  brazen  cod, — ^he  must  leave  her  side  at  the  command  of  that  high- 
priest  of  ]^£unmon,  Michael  McFarren,  to  whom  he  had  sold  himi^ 
body  and  soul.     ' 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  saying, — 

"  How  can  I  leave  Mrs.  Archer  alone?" 

"  I  will  stay  with  her,"  whispered  the  hostess :  "  only  go ;  go  at 
once.  Anybody  can  take  Mrs.  Archer  in  to  supper,  but  you  are  the 
onlyperson  who  can  help  us  to  get  that  brute  out  of  the  house  quietly." 

Tnere  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  do  as  she  asked,  and,  resisting  a 
strong  desire  to  curse  everything  in  general  and  Dick  Ci)le  in  particular, 
Hastings  left  the  two  ladies  together,  and  made  his  way  through  the 
masses  of  brilliant  animated  men  and  women  who  were  talking  and 
laughing  in  the  great  hall,  to  the  dining-room.  In  a  small-inner  room 
where  £e  wine  was  served  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  green  satin  gown 
amidst  a  mass  of  black  coats.  The  room  was  filled  with  men,  eating 
and  drinking,  after  the  manner  of  men  on  such  occasions.  As  the 
wine  was  served  without  stint,  and  there  was  evidently  no  danger  of  its 
running  short,  a  more  jovial  spirit  was  observable  than  on  some  similar 
occasions.  There  was  no  ungenerous  sequestration  of  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne, and  the  feasters  had  less  the  appearance  and  manners  of  a  horde 
of  starved  Gh)ths  than  is  sometimes  seen  in  like  circumstances.  Wedged 
in  among  this  mass  of  eating  and  drinking  humanity,  the  only  woman 
in  the  room,  stood  the  stout  ex-washerwoman,  Mary  Ann  Cole.  There 
were  tears  in  her  eyes :  she  was  ashamed  and  mortified  at  the  conditiaQ 
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of  her  K^  lord  and  master,  bnt  she  stood  by  him  bravely,  after  the 
manner  of  her  kind.  She  laid  one  broad  hand  on  his  arm,  saying, 
persaasively, — 

^  Come,  Dick,  old  man,  it's  time  for  old  folks  like  us  to  be  going 
home.  There's  Tom  and  Hannah  Maria  as  has  never  been  out  of  their 
beds  later  nor  ten  o'clock  afore  to-night,  and  it's  long  past  twelve  now." 

The  boozy  giant  had  passed  through  the  good-natured,  loquacious 
phase  of  intoxication,  and  was  now  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome. 

"  Be  quiet,  Mary  Ann,"  he  said,  sharply.  "  You  go  home,  and  take 
the  kids  along  with  you.  This  ain't  no  place  for  women  and  children, 
nohow.  I  come  all  the  way  from  Sacramento  City  for  this  yere  blow-out 
of  McFarren's,  and  I'm  darned  if  I  won't  see  him  through.  McFarren 
and  me  was  partners,  recollect  that ;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  being 
as  sharp  as  an  A  No.  1  razor,  where  would  you  be  now^  I  should  like 
to  know?  Where'd  yer  dimond  ear-rings  be,  and  yer  silk  gownd,  and 
yer  parlor-car, — ^you  as  crossed  the  Plains  in  an  emigrant-wagon, 
and  glad  of  the  chance,  tooV^  He  had  raised  his  voice,  and  the  by- 
standers were  taking  in  the  scene  thoroughly.  The  poor  woman  turned 
in  despair  to  McFarren,  who  was  standing  beside  her,  and  whispered  to 
him, — 

"  For  the  love  of  all  the  saints,  get  him  out  of  this  room,  can't  you  ? 
He  hain't  been  like  this  for  two  year.  If  we  don't  get  him  home  soon, 
he'll  be  fighting  drunk,  and  then  there's  no  two  men  here  as  could 
ta<^le  him." 

Cole,  meanwhile,  had  wrested  another  bottle  of  champagne  from  a 
terrified  waiter,  the  contents  of  which  he  poured  into  a  tumbler,  keeping 
the  bottle  under  his  left  arm. 

"  Let's  get  out  of  this  room.  Cole,"  said  McFarren :  "  it's  too  hot 
here.  Come  into  my  office  with  me :  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  some 
important  business." 

"  I  come  here  to-night  for  pleasure,  and  not  for  business,"  roared  the 
drunken  man,  ^^  but,  if  you  must  talk  business,  talk  it  here :  I  want 

witnesses.    You're  a  d slippery  hand,  Mike  McFarren,  and  if  I 

hadn't  er  cornered  you  in  that  San  Diabolo  mine  business  I  might 
ha'  been  living  underground  still,  and  you,"  looking  savagely  at  his 
wife,  "  might  ha'  been  taking  in  washing,  for  all  you  put  on  so  ftiany  airs. 
You  see,  the  way  of  it  was  this,"  he  continued,  laying  his  hand  fiaimiliarly 
on  the  shoulder  of  Stobbs,  the  butler,  who  had  come  to  see  if  he  could 
help  his  master.  "  This  was  how  it  was :  McFarren  was  boss  at  Dog's 
Ear,  being  at  oncet  the  head  of  the  San  DiaboFo  and  the  owner  of 
the  mill.  Them  greenhorns  of  directors  didn't  know  what  that  meant, 
but  I  suspicioned  his  game  from  the  start."  He  paused  in  his  torrent 
of  talk  to  fill  his  glass  as  well  as  his  unsteady  hana  would  allow.  The 
scene  was  growing  interesting.  There  was  silence  in  the  room.  Every- 
body lookra  at  I^Farren,  who  was  as  cool  as  ever,  and,  save  for  a  slight 
nervous  twitching  about  Ae  eyelids,  gave  no  sign  of  what  he  felt. 

'^  It  was  only  just  afore  we  found  the  great  lead  as  w< 


^  )  we  become  partners; 

and  if  I  hadn't  tnieatened  him  when  I  did,  I  should  never  have  had  my 
share  of  that  bit  of  good  fortin.  I'm  the  richest  man  in  California  t(>- 
day.  I  oould  buy  out  'most  any  of  the  nabobs  of  New  York  City."  At 
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this  moment  Cole's  speedi  was  iDterrapted  by  Hastiii|8  Dehvale,  who 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  toudied  the  brawny  giant  on 
the  shoulder,  saying,  '^  Mr.  Richard  Cole,  I  believe,  of  Sacramento  ?  I 
have  just  come  from  your  hotel  to  tell  you  that  a  dd^ation  have  waited 
upon  you  there  to  offer  you  the  Democratic  nomination  for  governor  of 
the  State.  I  have  a  carriage  waiting.  Can  you  come  back  with  me  im- 
mediately ?''  Cole,  of  whose  political  ambition  Hastings  happened  to 
know,  drew  himself  together,  and,  laying  down  both  gkss  and  bottle, 

SBively  shook  hands  with  Stobbs,  and^  nodding  a  ddlant  good-by  to 
cFarren,  answered, — 

^^Sir,  I'm  glad  to  meet  ye.  Fm  at  your  service  and  that  of  the 
committee.^' 

He  took  Hastings's  proffered  arm,  and  with  its  support  manajzed  to 
get  out  of  the  room  and  the  house  without  £dline.  His  wife  and 
children  followed  behind,  silent  and  bitterly  mortified.  The  candidate 
for  governor  of  California  was  put  in  his  carriage,  where  he  soon  fell 
into  a  sound  sleep,  from  which  he  did  not  awake  until  noon  the  next  day. 
His  remembrances  of  "  McFarren's  Foil/'  were  hopelessly  confused 
with  some  political  nomination,  of  the  nature  of  whidi  he  was  never 
able  to  learn  anything  more. 

When  Hastings  came  back  to  look  for  Honor,  she  had  gone.  He 
spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  doing  his  duty  by  such  of  the  ladies 

t>re6ent  as  were  least  likely  to  bore  him.  He  and  his  mother  were  the 
ast  to  leave,  and  as  they  drove  home  together  through  the  quiet  stre^ 
she  said  to  him, — 

'^  On  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  great  success.  This  has  been  the 
entering  wedge :  it  remains  to  see  whether  the  foolish,  underbred  little 
woman  has  the  wit  and  the  sense  to  drive  it  home.  Don't  you  agree 
with  me?" 

Hastings,  who  had  been  leaning  out  of  the  window  to  catdi  a 
glimpse  of  a  certain  house  as  the  carriage  drove  through  Washington 
Square,  had  not  heard  a  word  of  what  his  mother  had  been  saying,  but, 
instead  of  telling  her  so,  he  said, — 

"  Of  course,  mother :  you  are  always  right  about  that  sort  of  thing." 

And  there  the  conversation  ended. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TfiHPTATION. 


The  sleep  fix>m  which  Honor  awoke  the  next  morning  had  been  a 
peculiar  one.  She  had  lain  motionless,  dreamless,  sunk  in  that  uncon- 
scious slumber  which  seems  almost  a  swoon.  It  was  like  the  sleep  that 
people  experience  after  they  have  been  magnetized,  when  the  spirit 
seems  to  be  folded  in  the  innermost  heart  of  sleep.  She  awoke  to  full 
consciousness  of  the  present,  but  with  a  confused  remembrance  of  what 
had  happened  the  night  before.  That  Hastings  had  come  back,  and 
that  she  had  been  for  some  time  alone  with  him,  she  realized ;  but  of 
their  conversation  nothing  remained  in  her  mind.  It  was  long  past  her 
usual  break&st-time,  and,  knowing  that  her  husband  must  have  left  the 
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heme,  flhe  nog  the  bell  and  ordered  her  oofiee  to  be  brought  to  her 
roonu  Her  maid  drew  back  the  curtains,  and  let  the  white  sunlighty 
with  its  <U««1itig  reflection  of  the  new-fidlen  snow,  stream  into  the 
laxnriocis  bedroom.  Honor  took  the  odd  lacquered  tray,  shaped  like 
a  lotoB-leaf,  and,  resdnjr  it  on  her  knees,  lifted  to  her  lips  the  polished 
jade  cup  firom  whidi  die  always  took  her  coffee.  The  cop  was  many 
hondretb  of  years  (Ad,  of  that  wonderful  green  oolor  of  **  sea-moss  in 
sea-water/'  Stuart  had  dven  it  to  her  years  and  years  ago,  and  she 
never  took  it  in  her  hand  without  a  thought  of  him.  She  was  full  of 
more  than  thouffhts  of  him  this  morning.  This  was  not  the  first 
moment  in  her  life  whai  she  had  felt  an  intense  need  of  his  presence^ 
his  advice,  his  sympathy.  In  all  times  of  adversity, — on  the  qbj  when 
Hartines  had  Im  her,  on  the  night  wh^  she  was  wedded,  and  now  that 
her  old  lover  had  come  back, — something  within  her  turned  towards 
tlud;  dear  distant  friend,  her  child-lover,  the  man  who  had  always  cared 
for  her  more  than  any  other  person  in  the  world.  This  feeling  was 
instinctive :  she  had  never  reasoned  with  herself  about  it,  and  it  had 
never  been  so  strong  with  her  as  in  that  first  waking  hour. 

Yielding  to  this  yearning,  necessify  almost,  of  rotching  out  towards 
him,  she  drew  her  writing-materials  from  the  table  and  wrote  Stiuurt  a 
long  letter,  giving  an  account  of  her  life  and  the  happenings  in  it 
which  would  interest  him,  and  ending  with  a  description  of  last  night's 
festivity.  As  she  sealed  the  letter  me  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief:  she 
felt  better,  stronger,  more  like  her  old  innocent  self  again,  after  she 
had  held  that  spiritual  communing  with  the  man  whose  influence  had 
always  stimulated  everything  that  was  best  and  highest  in  her  nature. 
There  was  a  singular  ingrained  purity  in  Honor  Archer,  whidi  was 
as  unlike  the  measured  virtue  of  women  who  are  good  6rom  principle 
or  education  as  the  song  of  the  wild  wood-bird  differs  from  the  note 
of  the  caged  goldfinch.  That  thing  in  her  which  leaned  towards  her 
absent  firiend  made  her  recoil  from  any  unworthy  thought  or  action 
with  a  feeling  of  positive  repulsion.  She  had  been  a  eood  woman 
without  ever  thinking  about  it,  through  instinct,  and  not  through  prin- 
ciple. There  was  a  auality  of  lawlessness  bom  with  her  which  in- 
duced a  contemptuous  oisr^ard  for  laws  moral  and  social  in  themselves. 
Rieht  in  her  nature  was  an  impulse  never  arrived  at  by  any  statute  or 
co^  Her  whole  moral  nature  nad  been  sadly  jarred  and  thrown  out  of 
equilibrium  bv  the  shock  it  had  received  in  her  loss  of  fiuth  in  Hastines 
Delavale.  She  had  endowed  thb  handsome,  graceful  young  man  wiui 
all  the  virtues  which  she  believed  made  a  man  admirable.  She  had 
fashioned  unto  herself  an  ideal,  and  proceeded  to  fit  her  lover  to  it. 
Strong,  brave,  unselfish,  tender,  pure,  wise,  and  without  guile  Hastings 
Delavale  certainly  was  not,  nor  would  he  have  laid  claim  to  these 
qualities ;  but  Honor  had  churned  them  for  him,  and  had  insisted  upon 
regarding  him  as  '^  a  knight  like  Bayard,  without  roproach  or  fear.'' 
For  this  misconception  of  his  nature  Hastings  was  not  responsible :  he 
had  oflen,  to  do  him  justice,  told  Honor  that  he  was  not  at  all  the  sort 
of  man  she  persisted  in  believing  him  to  be.  The  disillusionment  was 
cruelly  sudden.  If  she  had  married  Hastings,  the  process  would  have 
probably  been  slower ;  she  would  have  very  gradually  learned  to  know 
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die  real  man  as  he  was,  and  quietlj  aooepted  him,  with  all  his  weaknesses 
and  faults^  in  place  of  the  ideal  which  had  lived  only  in  her  heart. 
But  the  mask  nad  been  suddenly  stripped  from  the  face ;  and,  though 
it  had  been  of  her  own  fashioning,  the  discovery  was  none  the  less  bitter 
for  that  She  was  like  a  ship  without  a  compass,  drifting  at  the  mercy 
of  wind  and  tide :  wind  and  tide  had  carried  her  into  the  port  of 
matrimony,  bat  the  harbor  was  not  a  safe  one,  and  she  had  not  yet 
found  an  andiorage. 

The  morning  after  the  ball,  as  Honor  was  sitting  at  her  piano, 
swept  alonff  on  the  torrent  of  her  own  song,  Hastings  DelavaWs  card 
was  brought  to  her.  The  letter  she  had  written  to  Stuart  lay  beside 
her,  waiting  to  be  posted.  She  took  the  letter  in  her  hand  and  placed 
the  card  where  it  had  lain,  before  saying  to  the  servant^ — 

"  Say  that  I  am  not  receiving  tonlay.'^ 

When  she  was  alone,  she  tore  the  card  across  and  across,  and  threw 
the  pieces  into  the  fire.  "^ 

Hastings  heard  her  strong  young  voice  ringing  out  in  the  measures 
of  an  old  French  love-song. 

Her  refusal  to  see  him  was  like  a  blow  in  the  face.  He  made  the 
servant  repeat  her  brief  message  of  excuse,  and  left  the  house,  angry 
and  mortified. 

After  this  he  often  met  her  driving  in  the  Park,  he  came  into  her 
box  at  the  opera,  he  was  received  at  her  house  with  other  friends,  and 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  winter  dined  there. 

With  an  excjuisite  tact,  which  only  he  and  one  other  perceived,  she 
avoided,  as  persistently  as  he  endeavored  to  secure,  a  W/e-k-4Ue.  Dela- 
vale  was  puzzled  and  fascinated  by  this  new  illusive  quality  in  her. 
Honor,  who  in  other  days  had  bared  her  heart  to  him  as  he  had  never 
seen  another  human  heart  unveiled,  whose  open  frank  nature  had  some- 
times almost  wearied  him  with  its  simplicity,  whose  love  had  shone 
upon  him  with  the  undiangine  warmth  of  a  summer's  day,  cloudless 
and  untempered  by  the  faintest  breath  of  doubt, — ^this  woman,  whom  he 
fiuided  he  knew  better  than  he  knew  himself,  was  altered  almost  past 
recoenition.  This  pursuit  and  its  evasion  were  carefully  watched  by  a 
third  person,  who  appeared  to  see  nothing,  yet  who  saw  eveirthine. 
Oliver  Archer  stood  passively  by  and  watched  the  si^, — saw  throu^ 
the  snares,  and  made  no  sign,  gave  no  help  to  the  woman  who  had 
striven  so  fiuthfully  to  do  her  duty  by  him,  the  wife  he  had  sworn  to 
love  and  cherish.  He  watched  and  waited.  ''  She  must  fight  it  out 
herself,''  he  said  to  himself.  ^'  If  she  is  strong,  as  I  think  her,  she  will 
not  yield ;  if  she  is  weak,  it  is  better  that  I  should  know  it  now." 
Meantime,  he  made  his  will. 

That  night  when  Hastings  had  come  upon  Honor  unawares  he  had 
been  sure  that  she  still  loved  him.  Her  will  had  yielded  to  his.  She 
had  been  strongly  moved  by  him ;  the  old  magnetism  by  which  he  had 
so  often  swayed  her  had  not  lost  its  power.  But  now,  though  he  saw 
her  continually,  he  was  not  so  sure.  There  was  sometimes  a  look  in 
those  odd  yellow  eyes  of  hers  that  it  did  not  please  him  to  see  there. 
It  was  half  scornful,  half  defiant  Meanwhile,  the  season  moved  on, 
and  the  round  of  sodal  pleasures  and  duties  continued  as  in  other 
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wiDtera.  There  was  the  inevitable  divoroe-scaiidal.  the  great  fiulare 
in  Wall  Streety  the  soicide  of  a  spoit  worldling,  who,  havii^  thrown 
away  all  that  makes  life  preciooSy  finally  throws  away  the  divine  gift 
of  life  itad£  In  the  other  scale  of  the  balance  there  was  the  work 
among  the  rich  for  those  who  are  poor,  sick,  and  sinful ;  there  was  the 
honest  labor  of  the  vast  army  of  iliose  who  are  neither  poor  nor  ridi, 
die  happiest  dass  in  every  commnni^,  the  firoits  of  whose  labor  are 
sufficient  onto  the  needs  of  their  existence.  McFarren,  MoFarren's 
Folly,  and  MoFarren's  wife  were  still  topics  of  endless  oonversadon. 
^  These  new  peopW  had,  of  coarse,  made  some  blanders,  bat  they 
had  made  more  successes.  They  had  been  hueely  laoghed  at,  bat  they 
had,  on  the  whole,  succeeded  better  than  Mrs.  Hastings  Delav^le  in  her 
most  sangume  hours  had  thought  possible.  They  eave  the  best  dinners 
in  New  York.  By  the  never-sleeping  watdifulness  of  their  sodal 
sponsor,  ostentation  was  pruned  to  the  Emits  of  elegance,  and  extrava- 
gance subdued  to  an  sBsthetic  luxuiy.  Mrs.  Delavale  was  a  woman 
who  never  did  things  by  halves.  Not  a  dress,  not  a  bonnet,  not  a  bit 
of  jewelry,  was  allowed  to  the  foolish  little  pcarvenae  that  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  her  riffid  scrutiny.  She  and  the  chef  made  out  the  mentM; 
she  and  the  buuer  decided  on  the  wines ;  she  and  her  son  agreed  on 
the  guests.  Mrs.  McFarren  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  her 
social  success.  She  had  to  submit  in  all  matters  concerning  society  to 
the  inexorable  will  of  this  cold,  silver-haired  matron,  who  never  lost 
her  temper  and  never  raised  her  voice.  The  situation  would  have 
been  an  impossible  one  with  any  less  impassive  arbiter  of  affiiirs  than 
Mrs.  Delavale.  When  Mrs.  McFarren  lost  her  temper,  Mrs.  Dela- 
vale dianged  the  subject  with  her  grand  air,  and  paid  no  more  attrition 
to  MoUie's  impatient  outbursts  tbm  she  did  to  the  impertinences  of 
one  of  the  diildren.  Meanwhile,  Ebstin^  was  known  to  be  doing 
well  in  Wall  Street  Everything  he  touched  seemed  to  rise  in  value ; 
evenrthing  he  dropped,  to  rail.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  when  Ash- 
Wednesday  had  put  its  sray  seal  on  the  gayety  and  goings-on  of  the 
sodal  world,  the  two  allies,  Midiael  McFarren  and  Mrs.  Ddavale, 
met  by  chance  on  Fifth  Avenue.  They  rarely  saw  each  other  alone. 
Gravely  baring  his  head,  McFarren  took  the  lady's  proffered  hand. 

^*  Madam,''  he  said,  ^'  I  have  a  great  deal  to  thank  you  for.'' 

*'  Not  at  all,"  she  answered,  with  equal  gravitjr.  "  The  weighs  of 
the  obligation  is  on  my  side.  Any  one  else  could  have  done  the  little 
that  I  mive  been  able  to  do  for  your  wife  as  well  as  I,  while  there  is 
no  one  who  could  have  given  my  son  the  good  advice  that  you  have 
given  him." 

''  That  is  true,  madam ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  you  have  been 
quite  as  important  to  Mrs.  McFarren's  success  as  I  may  have  been  to 
your  son's.  I  am  not  given  to  flattery,  as  you  know,  and  I  mean  it 
when  I  say  that  you  are  the  cleverest  woman  that  I  have  ever  known." 

A  smile  of  pleased  vanity  lighted  up  Mrs.  Delavale's  cold  face,  and 
as  these  two  partners  stood  together,  saying  some  parting  words,  John 
Oreyerstone,  with  his  daughter  Honor  on  his  arm,  passed  by.  The 
smile  fiided  from  the  elder  woman's  lips  and  her  face  flushed  deeply  as 
she  returned  the  bow  of  the  man  who  had  once  loved  her,  and  whose 
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scornful  eyes  made  her  ashamed  of  her  new  ally  and  of  the  terms  of 
their  alliance. 

Whoever  may  have  r^retted  the  advent  of  Lent,  it  was  wholly 
welcome  to  Mr.  Oliver  Archer.  He  had  been  ailing  all  winter :  his 
old  enemy  the  gout  had  pinched  him  oftener  and  more  severely  than 
usual.  His  hearty  too,  was  in  a  bad  condition,  and  his  doctor  warned 
him  that  a  complication  might  easily  result  in  his  case  the  effects  of 
which  would  be  dangerous,  possibly  fatal.  He  must  give  up  business, 
avoid  all  excitement,  and  take  a  trip  to  Europe  without  loss  of  time. 
He  told  his  wife  nothing  of  this,  and  she  only  Knew  that  he  seemed  out 
of  spirits  and  looked  a  trifle  paler  than  usual.  He  b^an  making  his 
preparations  for  a  year's  absence  without  giving  any  hint  of  them  to 
Honor.  It  suited  him  to  feel  that  he  had  a  right  tnus  to  control  her 
actions,  and  to  tell  her  perhaps  at  the  last  moment  that  she  was  to  leave 
New  York  for  an  indennite  absence.  He  felt  a  certain  sava^  pleasure 
in  the  thought  that  if  her  untrammelled  spirit  was  beyond  his  reach  its 
case  and  outward  vesture  were  his  to  command.  He  was  bitterly  jealous 
of  Hastings  D^lavale,  though  he  knew  his  wife  too  well  to  believe  for 
a  moment  that  she  would  deceive  him. 

Lent  fell  very  late,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the  whisperings  of  spring 
when,  on  the  first  of  the  penitential  days.  Honor  and  her  husband  left 
New  York  to  spend  a  few  days  in  their  cottage  at  Tuxedo  Park. 

Hastings,  who  had  never  seen  the  place  before,  came  down  to  spend 
the  following  Sunday  at  the  club-house.  His  being  there  for  the  first 
time  on  the  occasion  of  the  Archers'  visit  was  one  of  those  coincidences 
which  only  Hastings  could  have  explained.  Honor  was  in  no  wise  re- 
sponsible for  it  She  had  not  mentioned  their  proposed  absence  to  him, 
and  Delavale  had  learned  of  it  by  chance  only  ;  but  to  Archer,  always 
on  the  lookout  for  some  concession  on  Honor's  part,  the  young  man's 
presence  was  ominous  indeed.  Archer  had  left  his  cottage  with  the 
idea  of  going  up  to  New  York  for  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  only  at 
the  station  that  ne  heard  of  Delavale's  arrival  the  night  before. 

Hastings  had  come  down  with  some  friends,  dined  at  the  club,  and 
the  next  morning  joined  a  riding-party  to  a  neighboring  town.  It  is 
possible  that  the  young  man  knew  that  Oliver  Archer  had  important 
business  to  transact  with  Michael  McFarren  on  that  Sund^  evening 
and  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  take  the  afternoon  train  for  New  York. 
It  is  certain  that  he  left  his  friends  an  hour  before  they  were  ready  to 
return,  and  rode  back  to  Tuxedo  as  fast  as  his  tall  sorrel  could  carry 
him.  The  horse  was  worthy  of  the  rider.  As  they  flashed  througn 
the  quiet  country  lanes,  sweet  with  the  aromatic  odors  of  the  swelling 
buds,  the  young  man  sang  over  and  over  again  the  burden  of  that  sweet 
old  Frendi  love-song  that  Honor  used  to  sing, — 

J'ai  perdu  elle  pour  qui  j'avais  tant  d'amour, 
Elle,  si  belle,  qui  je  plaimi  chaque  jour. 

Hastings  Delavale  had  never  looked  handsomer  than  on  that  aflemoon. 

His  h^irt  was  full  of  love  and  hope.     He  felt  intensely  alive :  the  ex- 

>  hilarating  exercise,  the  keen,  invigorating  spring  air,  the  beauty  of  the 

country,  had  brought  a  deeper  color  to  his  ched^,  a  new  brilliancy  to 
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hiB  bine  e^es.  He  was  happy  and  hopeful,  and  he  had  no  thonsht  that 
his  hope  was  a  ainfal  oiiey--Ahat  the  haf^fuiiesB  he  hoped  to  win  had  dis- 
honor for  its  yokemate.  There  was  no  wicked  feeling  in  his  heart :  it 
was  overflowing  with  kindliness.    He  stopped  his  hone  to  eive  a  gold 

Jiece  to  a  poor  old  woman  toiling  up  a  hill  with  a  bunch  oi  fagots  on 
er  back :  the  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes  at  the  thanks  the  astonis&d  old 
creature  poured  out  for  this  unexpected  charity.  Hastings  Delavale 
was  not  a  bad  man,  but  he  lacked  all  sense  of  moral  responsibility.  He 
was  hungry,  and  would  eat :  if  the  fruit  was  anothersy  still  he  was 
hungry,  and  his  first  instinct  was  to  satisfy  that  hunger.  When  he 
reaped  Tuxedo  he  left  his  horse  at  the  stables  and  made-  his  way 
directly  to  the  Archers'  cottage. 

The  sun  had  just  set,  and  the  sky  was  still  bright  with  tiie  primrose 
after-glow.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  Honor  sitting  near  the  window, 
lookin^istlessly  out  towards  the  west  The  cottage  door  had  been  left 
ajar.  He  entei^d  and  quietly  shut  it  behind  him,  passing  silently  and 
unannounced  into  her  presence.  She  was  sitting  m  a  low  chair,  her 
head  thrown  back,  her  hands  clasped  over  her  knees,  looking  out  into 
the  sunset.  Her  loosened  hair,  her  softly-flushed  dieeks,  ue  slight 
disarrangement  of  her  dress,  which  parted  at  the  throat,  givine  a 
glimpse  of  an  ivory-white  neck  from  which  a  knot  of  violets  was  bill- 
ing, and  something  in  the  languorous  grace  of  the  attitude,  suggested 
that  she  had  been  asleep.  Her  soft  black  lace  draperies  fell  about  the 
grand  lines  of  her  figure  in  drooping  folds ;  her  small  aidied  feet  in 
their  satin  slippers  were  fully  exposed,  and  a  glimpse  of  her  slender 
ankles  was  caught,  where  the  hem  of  her  dress  was  turned  back.  He 
stood  still  for  a  moment  in  the  shadow  of  the  door^way,  and  looked  at 
her  with  his  deep,  consuming  eyes,  drinking  in  every  d^ail  of  her 
loveliness  with  such  an  ardent  intensity  that  she  seemed  to  feel  his 
ffaze,  and  moved  instinctively,  arranging  her  hair  and  the  flowers  in 
her  breast  as  she  looked  about  the  room  to  see  if  there  was  any  one 
there.  As  she  rose,  he  came  forward,  took  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  and 
stood  looking  down  at  her  with  an  expression  of  masterful  determina- 
tion. 

"  How  cruel  of  you  to  move  so  soon !  you  never  looked  so  beauti- 
ful before,  you  never  can  look  so  beautiful  again,  as  you  did  just  now, 
when  you  fancied  yourself  alone  with  your  thoughts." 

*'  How  you  startled  me  I"  said  Honor.  ^^  I  must  have  been  asleep. 
Did  you  come  in  with  Mr.  Archer?" 

^'  No :  I  found  your  door  open,  and  I  came  to  you.  It  was  the 
natural  thing  to  do :  it  is  always  the  natural  thing  for  me  to  come  to 
you." 

He  still  held  her  hand,  though  she  tried  uneasily  to  firee  it  firom 
his  ardent  grasp.  She  was  confused  and  startled:  a  warm  wave  of 
feeling  swept  over  her,  and  she  trembled  as  the  wind-flower  trembles 
in  the  wind. 

"  Honor,  you  have  been  very  cruel  to  me,"  he  murmured. 

"  I  have  been  cruel  to  you  ?"  she  interrupted,  fiercely,  with  a  laugh 
that  was  not  good  to  hear. 

'^  Hush,  dear :  let  me  speak.   You  have  been  cruel,  and  (3od  knows 
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I  have  deserved  it    Bnt  yon  have  never  realized  nor  let  me  tell  70a 

of  the  preesare  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  me  all  those  years  ago/^ 
'^  That  is  all  past  now :  what  use  is  there  in  bringing  it  up  again  f^ 
^^  Because  we  must  understand  each  other ;  because  you  must  let  me 

tell  70U  that  it  was  for  your  sake  that  I  acted  as  I  did^  though  you 

despised  me  for  it^' 

^^  I  understood  you  theuy  Hastings.  I  understand  you  now.  Enough 

^'Ko^  Honor,  you  do  not  understand  me:  you  are  so  strong,  so 
good,  so  noble,  that  you  cannot  understand  mv  weakness,  my  want 
of  fmth  in  you,  in  myself,  in  the  power  of  our  love  to  conquer  all  the 
obstacles  in  its  path.'' 

She  tried  to  interrupt  him,  but  he  would  speak : 

^  You  have  never  let  me  tell  you  what  I  have  sufiered ;  you  have 
denied  me  a  hearing ;  you  have  treated  me  as  if  I  were  a  sta'anger, — I^ 
the  man  you  once  loved,  and  who  loves  you  as  you  have  never  been — 
never  can  be — loved  again.  Now  my  chance  has  come,  I  must  speak, 
and  you  must  hear. ' 

Hastings  was  so  intent  upon  what  he  was  saying,  Honor  was 
listening  to  him  in  such  an  agony  of  suspense,  that  neither  of  them 
heard  the  firont  door  softly  opened  and  shut,  nor  saw  the  shadow  that 
passed  through  the  hall,  or  the  slight  trembling  of  the  velvet  curtains 
which  hung  between  the  boudoir  where  they  stood  and  the  library  be- 
yond it  Hastings  still  held  Honor's  hand  in  both  of  his :  he  was  so 
near  her  that  she  felt  upon  her  cheek  the  breath  of  her  old  love,  hand- 
somer than  ever  before,  a  hundred  times  more  her  lover  than  he  had 
ever  been,  pleading  with  tender  eyes  and  voice.  She  dropped  her  eyes, 
that  she  might  not  meet  the  passionate  longine  in  his ;  she  tried  to  un- 
clasp her  h^d  from  his  clinging  grasp,  but  he  pressed  it  so  strongly 
that  she  cried,  piteonslj, —    - 

"  Let  me  go,  Hastmgs :  you  hurt  me." 

He  fell  on  his  knees  beside  her,  and  kissed  her  hand  desperately, 
murmuring,  "  Honor,  my  darling,  I  will  let  you  go  when  you  have 
told  me  that  you  have  forgiven  me.  Look  into  my  eyes  and  let  me 
read  in  yours  that  you  have  not  forgotten  all  that  we  have  been  to  each 
other,  all  that  we  must  always  be  to  each  other,  and  I  will  leave  you, 
if  you  tell  me  to,  and  never  try  to  see  you  again." 

Honor  did  not  speak  aloud,  but  she  repeated  to  herself  the  word 
*'  mother — ^mother — mother !"  over  and  over  again. 

"  We  have  been  mad  to  think  we  could  live  without  eadi  other,  my 
own  heart's  blood ;  and  yet.  Honor,  I,  who  love  you  as  I  believe  man 
never  loved  woman  before,  will  go  away  from  you,  will  never  seek  the 
heaven  of  your  presence  again ;  but  not  until  you  have  forgiven  me, — 
not  until  I  have  held  you  once  more  in  my  arms." 

His  voice  was  broken,  his  face  aflame.  Honor  dared  not  look  into 
his  eyes.  He  stood  beside  her  now,  with  outstretched  arms ;  he  had 
loosed  her  hand,  and  stood  waiting  for  her  answer.  There  was  a  mo- 
m^t  of  silence,  which  seemed  to  Honor  longer  than  all  the  rest  of  her 
life.  Her  heart  seemed  the  ground  where  a  mighty  battle  was  raging, 
—A  fight  which,  whatever  way  the  victory  fell,  would  leave  the  fiSd  a 
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Msied  and  withered  plain,  wherein  no  good  or  bvdj  thing  ooold  ever 
livej^ain* 

SLosband — fiUher — ^mother^ — the  thought  of  these  three  who  loved 
her  came  to  her  mind,  but  it  had  no  power  to  still  the  tempest,  to 
drive  back  the  flood  that  was  breaking  over  her.  The  man  for  whose 
love  she  had  pined  oame  a  step  nearer  to  her. 

^'  Forgive  me.  Honor;  love  me  I  Ton  are  mine  bv  love's  right: 
nothii^  can  ever  take  von  from  me.''  Honor  loosened  the  velvet  band 
about  her  throat :  she  had  onoe  narrowl  v  escaped  drowning ;  she  rememr 
boed  that  the  sensation  had  been  veiy  like  what  she  felt  now. 

^'  Help  I"  The  cry  was  a  silent  one,  rising  from  her  passion-tossed 
soul.  As  if  in  answer  to  her  cit,  there  seemed  to  grow  from  out  of 
the  darkness  which  had  ffathered  in  the  room,  a  fiioe, — the  pale  face 
of  a  man,  with  a  wide,  white  brow,  a  mouth  firm  and  b^utiful,  and  ejres 
that  looked  at  her  sadly,  reproachfully,  imploringly, — deep  gray  eyes, 
with  a  shadow  in  them, — ^tbe  eyes  of  her  child-lover,  Henry  Stuart 
She  knew  that  he  was  not  there,  she  never  doubted  that  what  she  saw 
was  only  a  shadow,  but  the  power  of  that  phantasm  of  a  face  was 
stronger  than  the  will  of  the  passionate  lover  beside  her.  With  a 
supreme  gesture  she  turned  from  Hastings,  a  look  in  her  &oe  at  which 
the  h(^  in  his  heart  grew  fiunt  '^  (}o,"  she  cried,  ^^  go  I  and  never  1^ 
me  see  you  again,  fiilie  friend  and  false  lover.  Tou  have  never  loved 
me ;  you  have  never  loved  anything  but  yourself  Tou  ask  me  to  love 
yon, — ^you  I  And  yet  I  did  love  vou  once ;  and  what  a  thing  it  was  I 
loved  I  A  man  who  broke  my  heart,  whose  fidseness  drove  me  to 
wrong  a  man  who  had  always  been  my  friend,  to  utter  a  lie  before 
God's  altar,  to  sell  myself  like  a  chattel,  that  I  might  save  the  sisters 
that  I  loved  from  such  a  grievous  lot  as  mine ;  and,  now  that  you  have 
wrecked  my  life,  you  come  to  me,  whcnn  ^ou  deserted  in  the  hour  of 
need,  and  tempt  me  to  the  last  suffering  which  life  can  still  hold  for  me. 
But  you  have  eone  a  step  too  &r,  and  I  am  speaking  heaven's  truth 
in  saying  that  I  love  you  no  longer,  and  that,  if  I  had  luiown  you  before 
as  I  do  now,  I  never  could  have  loved  you." 

She  paused,  breathless  from  the  storm  of  words  which  had  fidlen 
like  a  skoke  of  lightning  on  Hastings  Delavale.  He  was  quite  pale ; 
he  had  set  his  teeth  and  listened  to  every  word  of  that  terrible  sentaioe, 
which  seemed  to  be  engraved  in  burning  letters  on  his  brain. 

Again  there  was  tlmt  slight  trembling  of  the  velvet  curtains,  behind 
which  the  outlines  of  a  man  might  have  been  seen,  had  either  of  them 
looked  in  that  direction.  But  they  were  too  intent  on  the  parts  that 
they  were  playing  in  this  great  scene  of  the  drama  of  their  lives  to  have 
a  thought  of  any  possible  listener. 

Both  were  now  silent,  grief-stricken,  like  mourners  standing  beside 
their  dead  love.  The  space  between  them  seemed  to  Honor  like  an  open 
grave,  and  the  hot  tears  that  streamed  from  her  eyes  were  the  last 
tributes  laid  on  the  pale,  cold  brow  of  the  love  whidi  in  the  morning 
of  life  had  been  so  radiant  and  beautifuL  There  was  a  long  pause,  in 
which  it  seemed  to  her  that  both  took  their  last  look  at  that  hope  of  youth. 

"Qood-by,  Honor, — good-by  forever.  You  will  never  see  me 
again  in  this  world." 
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"  Qood-by,  Hastings.  I  am  sony  if  I  have  hurt  you :  let  us  for- 
give each  other/' 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive/'  he  answered,  taking  her  hand  in  his 
cold  grasp  for  a  moment  "  I  deserve  it  all.  Qood-by, — Grod  be  with 
you."  In  anothe't  moment  Honor  was  alone.  She  heard  the  house 
door  close  behind  him,  and  a  few  minutes  later  her  name  was  called, 
in  a  £iint  voice,  from  the  inner  room.  She  dried  the  tears  that  were 
still  flowing,  and,  drawing  back  the  curtains,  entered  the  library,  at  the 
farther  end  of  which  she  could  just  make  out  the  figure  of  her  husband 
lying  upon  a  divan. 

"  flonor,'*  he  said,  in  the  same  odd,  feint  voice,  **  I  am  not  quite 
well :  give  me  a  glass  of  wine.*' 

She  brought  him  what  he  asked  for,  and  when  he  had  taken  the 
wine  she  made  the  cushions  comfortable  beneath  his  head,  spread  a  warm 
rug  over  him,  placed  a  light  so  that  it  should  not  fall  in  his  eyes,  doing 
all  these  necessary  things  quietly,  and  without  any  of  that  anxious  haste 
which  is  so  irritating  to  tired  nerves.  She  was  a  woman  for  an  emer- 
gency. The  strong  maternal  Quality  of  her  nature,  the  instinct  that 
makes  the  good  sick-nurse  ana  the  good  mother,  had  asserted  itself 
instantly,  and,  for  the  moment,  obliterated  the  memory  of  the  t^rible 
interview  she  had  just  passed  through.  When  she  had  made  her  hus- 
band quite  comfortable,  she  sat  beside  him,  and  waited  till  he  should 
speak.     At  last  he  said, — 

"  I  walked  up  from  the  station  too  fast.  It  was  very  cold,  and  I 
had  forgotten  my  overcoat.  I  ran  part  of  the  way.  I  should  not  have 
done  it.  I  have  been  warned.  But  it  is  nothing, — only  a  little  pain 
about  my  heart.  I  saw  that  you  had  visitors,  and  did  not  want  to  dis- 
turb you  until  they  were  gone.'* 

He  spoke  slowly,  and  with  some  difficulty.  Was  he  telling  the 
truth?  Was  tJie  pain  from  whidi  he  was  suffering  caused  by  an  over- 
quick  walk  ?  Had  he  heard  what  had  passed  between  Hastings  and 
herself?  She  asked  herself  the  question  with  a  dreadful  sinking  at  her 
heart. 

With  the  assistance  of  his  valet,  she  got  her  husband  up-stairs  and 
into  his  bed.  He  seemed  to  be  growing  rapidly  worse ;  and  when  the 
phjTsician  came,  one  glance  at  his  anxious  race  showed  her  how  ill  her 
nusband  was.  

CHAPTER  XV. 

COMPOUNDING  A  FELONY. 

Singe  Michael  McFarren  had  been  numbered  among  the  princes 
of  the  earth,  he  had  conquered  every  will  and  every  interest  opposed  to 
his  own,  with  perhaps  one  trifling  exception,  by  the  force  of  that  mighty 
weapon,  money.  There  is  no  article  in  the  creed  of  the  Mammonites 
which  is  more  universally  accepted  among  them  than  that  one  which 
teaches  that  every  man  and  every  woman  in  the  world  has  his  or  her 

Erice.    McFarren  had  seen  no  reason  to  doubt  this  article  of  faith,  and 
e  had  always  acted  on  the  strength  of  its  bein^  a  sound  one.    He  had 
bought  men  and  women^ — gentlemen,  even^  ana  gentlewomen.    There 
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was  a  pleasing  variefy  in  these  purchases,  and  in  the  manner  in  whidi 
ihey  were  made,  which  was  a  source  of  unfailing  amusement  and  inter- 
est to  the  buyer.  He  had  bought  more  than  one  judge,  several  juries, 
an  election  or  two,  and  a  dtv  government ;  he  had  even  carried  on  his 
n^odations  under  the  shaaow  of  the  great  dome  at  Washington,  and 
sadh  and  such  "  honorable  members^'  were  known  by  the  initiated  to  be 
in  his  pay.  He  had  bought  the  moral  support  oi  a  certain  eminent 
preacher  and  that  of  his  wnole  congregation  at  the  price  of  a  wonderful 
new  diurdi,  in  the  erection  of  which  no  cost  had  oeen  spared.  Over 
the  groined  roof  of  this  place  of  worship  lay  the  shadow  of  the  cross 
whidi  surmounted  its  imposing  fa9ade,  and  the  sunlight  that  sifted 
through  the  rich  jewelled  windows  streamed  across  the  altar  dedicated 
to  the  Qod  of  the  Christians  by  one  of  the  mightiest  of  the  worshippers 
of  Mammon.  All  Christendom  revolted  at  the  act  of  the  cynic  Voltaire, 
whose  chapel  at  Femey  still  bears  the  inscription 

Deo  ebexit  Voltaibe, 

but  no  voice  of  protest  wsa  raised  against  this  more  grim  satirist  of 
to-day. 

McFarren  made  few  friends  among  his  myrmidons,  preferring  to 
treat  them  as  allies  or  servants,  as  the  mettle  of  the  man  or  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  case  required.  He  was  little  given  to  forming  partner- 
ships, and  few  people  shared  his  confidence.  This  savea  him  the 
annoyance  of  pensioning  such  of  his  men  as  were  past  service.  They 
were  engaged  for  certain  campaigns,  and,  as  they  had  little  knowledge 
of  their  chiers  tactics,  they  were  easily  paid  off  after  their  term  of 
service  had  expired. 

McFarren  was  a  practical  man,  and  his  imagination  was  for  the 
most  part  busy  with  forming  practical  schemes  for  the  future;  but 
there  were  hours  in  his  life  when  certain  scenes  fix)m  the  past  rose 
before  him  with  a  strange  vividness.  He  would  sometimes  awake,  with 
a  beating  heart  and  trembling  limbs,  from  a  &miliar  dream,  in  which 
he  was  forever  making  his  way  across  a  narrow  path  overhanging  a 
terrible  precipice,  at  the  base  of  which  angry  figures  were  flinging  their 
arms  over  their  heads  and  crying  out  for  his  blood : 

« Kill  him!  kill  him r 

His  waking  hours  were  sometimes  made  irksome  with  the  thoughts 
of  two  men,  the  only  persons  in  the  world  of  whom  he  was  afraid, — 
Henry  Stuart  and  Elias  Nelson.  Nelson  was  in  his  pay,  and  would 
hold  nis  peace,  unless  it  were  made  better  worth  while  for  him  to  speak 
and  tell  what  he  knew  of  certain  dealings  carried  on  at  Dog's  Ear  at 
the  time  when  he  was  assayer  of  the  mine  and  McFarren  was  at  once 
its  superintendent  and  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  tailing-mill.  Nelson 
could  tell  a  story  that  would  set  all  New  York  agog,  if  he  were  paid 
handsomely  enough  to  do  so.  What  Stuart  knew  would  have  no  1^1 
weight  against  McFarren ;  but  if  Stuart  and  Nelson  should  combine 
against  him  they  would  have  a  pretty  strong  case.  McFarren  knew 
of  all  the  younger  man's  efforts  to  track  Nelson  down.  He  had  been 
responsible  for  me  half-dozen  &lse  scents  which  he  had  so  patiently  fol- 
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lowed  Dp.  Though  Stuart  had  been  so  often  baflSed  and  disappointed, 
he  had  never  once  flagged  in  his  determination  to  find  Nelson^ — that 
link  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  chain  of  evidence  which 
should  convict  McFarreti  and  his  tool  Richard  C!ole  of  the  foul  play 
which  had  made  their  fortunes  and  ruined  John  Greyerstone  and  so 
many  other  innocent  people.  Many  incentives  had  led  Stuart  to  this 
determination^ — friendship,  professional  pride^  and  a  strong  desire  to 
see  justice  administered  to  the  pair  of  knaves  whose  trickery  and  deceit 
had  outwitted  him.  The  young  man  believed  that  they  could  be  made 
to  suffer  the  full  penalty  of  the  law,  and  be  forced  to  refund  what  thqr 
had  stolen  from  tne  San  Diabolo  mine,  and  to  serve  a  term  of  impris- 
onment as  well.  His  first  desire  was  that  his  friend  Mr.  Greyerstone 
and  those  who  had  suffered  with  him  should  have  the  money  of  which 
they  had  been  robbed  refunded  to  them,  and  with  this  he  had  a  very 
natural  wish  to  see  Michael  McFarren  and  Richard  Cole  in  the  costume 
and  locality  most  appropriate  to  them, — ^the  striped  suit  and  the  jState's 
prison. 

McFarren's  restless  nights  were  fbllowed  by  anxious  davs,  when  it 
was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  he  settled  ms  mind  on  tne  business 
of  the  hour.  One  morning,  after  the  familiar  nightmare  had  visited 
his  dreams,  he  was  seated  in  his  office,  his  thoughts,  at  last,  intent 
upon  his  latest  financial  scheme,  which  if  it  should  prove  successful 
would  militate  against  the  well-being  of  the  whole  nation.  He  was 
planning  some  detail  of  a  gigantic  operation  or  comer  in  wheat,  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  bring  several  more  millions  into  his  coffers.  In  his 
calculations  he  omitted  one  side  of  the  matter,  the  figures  of  whidi 
would  perhaps  have  been  too  large  for  even  his  powerful  intellect  to 
grasp, — ^the  number  of  men  driven  to  desperation,  the  number  of  broken- 
hearted women,  the  number  of  children  robbed  of  their  birthrights,  that 
the  great  wheat  corner  might  be  responsible  for. 

A  clerk  entered,  and  silently  laid  a  despatch  on  the  table  beside 
him.  McFarren  did  not  break  the  seal  until  he  had  carried  out  the 
ta*ain  of  thought  in  which  he  had  been  absorbed  when  the  message  was 
brought  in.  Then,  after  jotting  down  a  memorandum,  he  r^  the 
tel^ram,  which  was  dated  Mdboume  and  contained  the  following 
words :  ^*  Nelson  sailed  with  Stuart  to-day .''  McFarren's  keen,  subtile 
face  grew  more  intense  and  alert,  his  pulse  beat  quicker :  the  news  was 
a  fillip  to  that  excitement  which  had  oecome  as  necessary  to  him  as  the 
dram  to  the  drunkard.  He  must  make  ready  for  action,  for  the  game 
bad  begun  in  downright  earnest  at  last.  Stuart  and  Nelson,  the  only 
two  men  in  all  the  world  he  was  afraid  of,  were  matched  against  him 
and  his  partner  Mammon.  He  never  doubted  who  would  win.  He 
had  not  yet  played  his  first  card,  and  he  held  a  long  suit  of  trumps. 
He  rose  from  bis  chair  and  b^an  walking  nervously  up  and  down  the 
room,  nibbing  his  small,  covetous  bands  briskly  together.  He  had  an 
odd  trick  of  talking  to  himself  when  alone,  always  in  too  low  a  tone 
to  be  overheard. 

"  So  thevVe  pooled  their  interests,*'  he  murmured,  "  and  mean  to 
make  a  ^ood  thing  out  of  it  It's  either  that,  or  else  Stuart  is  backed 
by  the  old  directors.*' 
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WhiobeTW  hTpotheeb  ehoald  prove  the  true  ODe,  he  would  be  pro- 
pared  to  meet  it,  aiiid  he  marked  out  a  campaign  with  the  clearneas  and 
penetration  of  a  Napoleon.  Thej  must  hold  strons  cards  who  hoped 
to  win  the  game  from  such  adversaries  as  Michael  MoFarren  and  nis 
partner.  Ine  information  telegraphed  firom  Australia  gave  him,  at  the 
smallest  redeeming,  forty  davs  to  nrepare  for  the  struggle  that  was  to 
come.  Though  he  had  not  been  aole  to  control  the  actions  of  his  old 
aooomplioe  Nelson,  thej  had  been  always  shadowed,  and  '*  to  be  toxt- 
warned  is  to  be  forearmed.'^  MoFarren  remembered  with  a  deeper 
regret  than  he  had  before  &lt  that  his  trusty  lieutenant  Olivtf  Archer 
was  laid  low,  that  his  fighting  days  were  over,  and  the  very  hours  of 
his  existence  numbered.  This  was  an  annoyance;  but  his  place  must  be 
filled  and  his  work  must  be  done  by  some  other  of  the  band  of  sokUers 
leagued  together  under  his  banner. 

McFarren  found  time  that  afternoon  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Archer  and 
inquire  about  her  husband.  It  is  a  characteristio  of  most  people  with 
intensely  full  and  busy  lives  that  they  above  all  others  are  sure  to 
find  time  to  disdiaive  these  minor  duties  of  human  intercourse.  He 
found  Honor  very  piue  and  sad.  They  had  told  her  that  her  husband 
must  die.  Archer  had  been  very  kind  and  generous  to  her.  More- 
over, she  knew  that,  though  he  had  asked  her  to  marrv  him  without 
loving  her,  he  had,  after  she  had  become  his  wUe,  fiJIen  de^ly  and 
painfully  in  love  with  her.  She  was  very  gentle  and  remorseml,  and 
through  those  last  days  tended  him  with  an  untiring  devotion.  Mo- 
Farren went  into  the  rick-nxmi  and  spoke  for  a  moment  with  his  poor 
firiend,  coming  out  from  that  brief  virit  with  the  shadow  of  the  simer- 
in^  he  had  seen  on  his  own  &ce.  The  thought  of  death  was  terrible 
to  nim, — terrible  as  it  only  is  to  those  who  have  given  every  ^lergy  to 
piling  up  treasures  on  earth,  and  whose  whole  capital  has  been  invested 
in  the  TOods  of  this  world.  We  are  not  moved  with  great  comnassion 
at  the  death  of  a  poor  man,  if  he  be  not  our  fiiend :  he  has  haa  little 
in  life  to  attach  him  greatly  to  it ;  death,  p^ haps,  may  bring  him  com^ 
poQsations;  but  when  one  of  Fortune's  princes  is  summoned  to  his 
aooount,  what  a  universal  sympathy  is  expressed  for  him ! 

Poor  Dives  I  how  hard  it  must  have  been  for  him  to  go  I  He 
had  so  much  to  live  for ;  he  had  such  a  sure  and  comfortaUe  existence 
in  this  world;  and  to  be  suddenly  hurled  out  of  it,  with  as  little 
oeremony  as  if  he  had  been  the  b^ar  at  his  gate  I — somehow  it  does 
not  seem  right  I 

The  w^ks,  every  day  of  which  brought  Henry  Stuart  and  Mias 
Nelson  nearer  to  New  York,  passed  heavily  and  slowly  over  Michael 
McFarren's  head.  The  illness,  death,  and  funeral  of  his  tried  firiend 
Oliver  Archer  cast  a  melancholy  tinse  over  the  time.  He  grew  fever- 
ishly impatient  for  the  arrival  of  the  two  men  who  meant  to  make  so 
muoi  mischief  for  him.  He  knew  that  the  train  was  laid,  the  torcb 
lighted,  and  every  arranffement  completed  for  a  sudden  (Mislaught  upon 
hmL  He  was  prepared  to  meet  it;  and,  moreover,  his  aoversaries 
reckoned  on  one  powerful  element  in  the  struggle  which  they  had 
already  lost, — that  of  its  being  a  surprise  to  him.  At  last  thB  day 
which  he  hiA  so  anxiously  awaited  came.    In  the  list  of  arrivals  ftom. 
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Europe  hj  the  steamer  Sqythia,  published  in  the  day's  paper^  he  read 
the  name  of  Henry  Stuart :  there  was  no  mention  oi  Nelson ;  but  two 
hours  after  the  travellers  stepped  on  shore,  news  was  brought  to  Mc- 
Farren  that  Stuart  was  accompanied  by  a  tall,  thin  individual  having 
red  hair,  pale-blue  eyes,  and  a  slight  limp  in  lus  walk.  The  two  went 
directly  to  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  dined  there  together,  and  in  the 
evening  received  several  visitors,  among  whom  was  Mr.  John  Greyer- 
stone.  The  guests  remained  late  into  the  night ;  and  after  their  de- 
parture Stuart  and  Nelson  went  to  bed,  their  rooms  being  connected 
by  the  sitting-room  in  which  they  had  received  their  callers.  That 
Stuart  should  live  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  with  a  man  like  Nelson 
oould  be  accounted  for  by  McFarren  only  upon  the  supposition  that 
Stuart  was  not  sure  of  his  man  and  was  not  willing  to  have  him  out 
of  his  sight. 

Stuart's  professional  duties  as  a  mining  expert  had  led  him  to  many 
parts  of  the  world  since  his  experience  at  D(^s  Ear.  He  had  started 
with  only  a  day's  warning  on  an  expedition  to  Chili  to  examine  the 
condition  of  certain  copper-mines.  He  had  lived  for  months  in  the 
alkali-desert  of  Arizona,  enduring  the  terrible  climate  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  more  than  one  of  his  predecessors,  in  order  to  r^ulate  the 
affiiirs  of  an  almost  hopelessly  mismanaged  company.  He  had  visited 
and  reported  upon  the  ruby-mines  of  Burmah  and  the  asphalt-mines 
of  Trinidad.  He  had  received  a  commission  to  examine  the  Spanish 
copper-mines  at  Huelva,  and,  before  he  could  return  to  New  York, 
was  engaged  by  a  mining  syndicate  to  visit  the  distant  nickel-mines  of 
New  CSiledonia.  The  promise  which  Stuart  had  so  early  shown  de- 
veloped into  a  sound  reputation,  and  in  the  scientific  world  he  was 
already  widely  known.  The  importance  of  his  services  had  been  fully 
recognized,  and  the  very  remarkable  series  of  appointments  which  had 
kept  him  so  constantly  employed  was  r^rded  by  his  friends  as  a 
long  ran  of  luck.  He  himself  must  be  forgiven  if  he  believed  that 
his  marked  and  growing  success  was  entirely  due  to  his  own  honest 
work  and  conscientious  research.  It  would  have  been  a  bitter  mor- 
tification to  him  to  learn  that  Michael  McFarren,  the  man  he  was  try- 
ing to  unmask,  was  a  very  important  factor  in  the  sum  of  his  success. 
McFarren,  after  his  failure  to  buy  Stuart,  recognizing  the  value  of  a 
man  who  was  not  to  be. bought,  determined  to  make  use  of  him.  To 
keep  Stuart  at  a  distance  and  actively  engaged  in  his  profession,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  benefit  by  his  unimpeachable  judgment,  was  a  manner 
of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone  which  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
McFarren.  Mixed  up  with  these  two  motives,  and  possibly  under- 
lying both,  was  a  genuine  admiration  for  Stuart's  character,  and  a 
shamed  remembrance  of  the  debt  for  his  very  existence  which  he  owed 
the  young  man.  The  sense  of  the  favor  conferred  was  galling  to  him, 
and  the  nightmare  of  the  precnpice  was  always  accompanied  with 
the  thought  that  it  was  Harry  otuart  who  had  saved  him  from  the 
Denver  mob.  Without  ever  appearing  to  be  connected  with  the  various 
enterprises  in  which  Stuart  had  embaAed,  McFarren  had  in  every  case 
thrown  the  appointments  in  his  way,  so  that  thev  seemed  to  come  quite 
naturally ;  but  chance  took  the  matter  out  of  his  hands  when  an  Eng^ 
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lisb  oompanj  ennffed  Stuart  to  visit  a  newlj-diaoovered  p;oId-field  in 
the  vidnitT  of  Mdboanie,  just  as  he  had  completed  his  mvestigatioti 
of  the  nickel-mines  in  New  Caleddnia. 

During  all  these  adventurous  joumejrines  Stuart  had  never  flageed 
in  his  determination  to  find  Nelson^  and  had  at  last  stumbled  uponhis 
man,  quite  accidentally  in  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel  at  Melbourne. 

As  the  object  of  Stuart's  presence  in  the  place  was  well  known, 
there  was  nothing  to  put  Nelson  on  hb  raard.  He  was  a  weak,  con- 
vivial fellow,  gora-natured  and  lazy,  and  he  had  always  had  a  strong 
liking  for  Stuart  It  was  he  who  first  spoke  and  renewed  the  acquaint- 
ance begun  at  Doe's  Ear. 

Now  that  he  had  found  his  man,  Stuart  realised  how  entirely  re- 
pugnant to  his  own  nature  was  the  r6U  of  the  detective.  That  same 
nignt  he  had  told  Nekon  frankly  that  he  had  been  looking  for  him 
ever  since  his  sudden  departure  from  Dog's  Ear,  and  had  put  the  matter 
for  whidi  he  was  wanted  clearly  before  him.  Nelson's  evidence  was 
needed  to  convict  of  fraud  and  embezzlement  the  two  men  of  whose 
rascality  he  and  Stuart  held  the  only  available  evidence.  The  original 
directors,  whom  Stuart  represented,  were  anxious  to  obtain  that  evidence, 
and  were  willing  to  pay  handsomely  for  it  Would  Nelson  return  to 
New  Tork  and  give  his  testimony  ? 

Nelson,  who  had  been  dining  very  well,  had  sense  enough  to  sleep 
on  the  matter  before  giving  his  answer.  He  was  thoroughly  tired  of 
Australia.  The  income  that  was  paid  him  quarterly  to  remain  in  that 
enforced  exile  seemed  to  him  an  inadequate  one.  He  had  read  in  the 
newspapers  accounts  of  what  McFarren  was  doing,  and  had  a  pretty 
clear  notion  of  that  gentleman's  greatly-augmented  fortune.  He  had,  by 
letter,  suggested  that  what  had  been  a  fiur  price  for  his  silence  at  the 
time  of  ms  departure  was,  now  that  it  had  permitted  McFarren  to 
double,  triple,  (quadruple,  turn  over  that  fortune  an  infinite  number  of 
times,  a  mere  pittance.  But  bis  plea  had  been  ignored.  Ever  since  he 
had  read  in  an  American  newspaper  the  elaborate  details  of  that  gor- 
geous festivity,  McFarren's  Folly,  he  had  felt  more  and  more  moved  to 
break  his  contract  and  turn  up  one  day  in  New  York.  Stuart's  pro- 
posal came  just  when  this  resolution  was  ripe,  and  the  morning  after 
their  meeting  he  announced  his  readiness  to  start  for  New  York  as  soon 
as  the  business  which  had  brought  Stuart  to  Australia  could  be  trans- 
acted. Each  man  had  taken  the  other's  measure  pretty  accurately. 
Stuart  knew  that  if  Nelson  could  see  McFarren  and  make  better  terms 
with  him  than-  with  the  directors,  all  his  trouble  would  go  for  naught 
Bat  he  also  knew,  what  the  other  seemed  to  ignore,  tlmt  once  in  the 
United  States,  Nelson  could  be  detained  as  a  witness  in  the  suit  which 
was  to  be  brought  against  McFarren. 

On  the  night  of  their  arrival  in  New  York,  a  meeting  of  the  men 
interested  in  me  prosecution  of  Michael  McFarren  was  held  at  Stuart's 
rooms.  Nelson  was  unable  to  avoid  being  present,  though  he  refused  to 
give  any  evidence,  beyond  admitting  that  he  was  the  assayer  of  the 
San  Diabolo  mine  during  the  term  of  years  that  Michael  McFarren 
had  served  as  its  superintendent,  and  that  he  had  in  bis  possession  the 
notes  he  had  made  at  the  time.    Notwithstanding  Stuart's  watchfulness,' 
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Nelson  oontrived  to  let  MoFarren  know  all  that  had  happened^  bat^  to 
his  disoomfiturey  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  hurried  note  whidi  he 
had  secretly  sent  to  him. 

On  the  day  after  Stoart's  arrival^  the  men  who  were  interested  in 
exposing  the  robbery  and  jGraud  by  which  Michael  McFarren  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  what  was  now  one  of  the  ^reat  fortunes  of  the  world, 
were  assembled  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Greoige  V  on  Shack,  one  of  the  old 
directors  of  the  company.  There  were  present,  besides  Harry  Stuart 
and  the  attorney  by  whose  advice  they  noped  to  profit,  the  Earl  of 
Blankshire,  John  Ureyerstone,  Horatio  Gidaines,  and  Mr.  Yon  Shack. 
These  four  eentlemen  had  been  the  largest  sto^diolders,  as  well  as  tiie 
directors,  of  the  San  Diabolo  Mining  Company.  They  had  each  held 
large  blocks  of  the  stock,  the  balance  of  which  had  been  held  in  small 
amounts,  chiefly  by  persons  living  in  Denver  and  other  Western  cities. 

Stuart  made  his  statement  with  the  precision  and  authority  which 
belonged  to  him,  and  was  about  to  introduce  Kelson,  who  was  waiting 
in  an  adjacent  room,  when  a  message  was  brought  in  that  Mr.  Michael 
McFarren  was  outside  and  desired  to  be  admitted.  A  sudden  silence 
fell  upon  the  group.    Stuart  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'^  Grentlemen,''  he  said,  ^^  I  know  this  man  better  than  you  do.  I 
b^,  I  implore  you  not  to  submit  to  his  insolent  intrusion.  It  can  lead 
to  no  good.'* 

The  men  looked  doubtfully  at  each  other,  and  Mr.  Yon  Shack, 
turning  to  the  lawyer  on  bis  right,  asked  his  opinion.  The  lawyer,  a 
judge,  who  for  years  had  sat  upon  the  bench  and  judged  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  was  not  of  Stuart's  opinion,  and  thought  '^  that  it  was  always 
fair  to  give  a  man  a  hearing.'^ 

A  minute  later,  McFarren  entered  the  room.  He  bowed  gravely 
to  the  company,  and,  declining  the  seat  offered  him  by  Mr.  Yon  Shack, 
took  his  stand  at  the  foot  of  Uie  table  round  which  they  were  all  seated. 
There  was  a  moment  of  awkward  silence,  which  was  broken  by  Mo- 
Farren's  saying,  in  a  quiet  voice,  which  was  not  without  a  certain 
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I  have  not  been  misinformed,  gentlemen,  this  meting  is  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  the  San  Diabolo  Mining  Company,  of  whidi 
I  am  now  the  president  and  was  formerly  the  superintendent  Am  I 
rightr 

"Yes,*^  said  John  Oreyerstone,  coldly;  "though  I  do  not  know 
who  has  given  you  your  information :  it  is  correct.  Be  so  good,  sir,  as 
to  explain  to  us  the  meaning  of  your  interference :  we  have  important 
business  before  us,  in  the  transaction  of  which  you  can  be  of  no  assist- 
ance.^^ 

"  There  you  are  wrong,  Mr.  Greyerstone,''  said  the  ex-superintendent, 
coolly.  "As  I  am  responsible  for  any  carelessness  which  may  have 
occurred  during  the  time  that  I  was  in  charge  of  the  mine,  I  am  the 
person  most  interested,  and  can  best  explain  any  point  in  its  manage- 
ment whose  expediency  you  question.'^ 

McFarren  had  assumed  from  the  first  the  tone  of  an  injured  person 
against  whom  some  conspiracy  was  being  meditated.  John  Grreyer- 
stone  was  silenced  by  the  matchless  impudence  of  the  man,  and  the 
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otfiera  seemed  nervous  and  ill  at  ease,  as  if  the^  were  oonsdoiis  of 
having  been  discovered  in  some  nnfiur  action.  McFiuren  saw  the  im- 
pression he  had  made,  and  followed  it  up  before  it  had  time  to  grow 
cold: 

'^  I  cannot  help  thinking;  fl;entlemen,  that  it  would  have  been  easidr 
and  bettar  all  round  if  jou  had  communicated  director  with  me.  It 
would  have  saved  time,  trouble,  and  expense  to  some  of  you ;  it  would 
have  prevented  all  misunderstanding  uid  ill-feeling  between  the  past 
and  present  management  of  the  companj.  I  am  a  man  both  willing 
and  able  to  pay  for  my  mistakes.  What  are  the  complaints  that  you 
have  against  mef 

George  Yon  Shack  held  a  hurried  consultation  with  the  lawyer 
before  he  answered : 

^'  There  are  two  distinct  charges  against  you  as  former  superintendent 
of  the  San  Diabolo  mine.  First,  that  the  milling  of  the  ore  was,  with 
your  knowledge  and  consent,  improperly  done,  so  that  three-quarters 
of  the  yield  was  sold  as  refuse;  and,  secondly,  that  false  statements 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  mine  were  made  by  you,  which  caused 
the  stock  to  become  valueless  at  a  time  when  it  was  m  point  of  &ct  of 
greater  value  than  ever  before." 

After  this  concise  statement  of  McFarren's  misconduct,  the  gentle- 
men at  the  table  sat  up  straiehter  in  their  chairs  and  began  to  look  leas 
like  a  pack  of  sdiool-boys  discovered  in  plotting  against  their  master 
than  they  had  done  while  McFarren  was  speaking. 

"  I  deny  that  any  sudi  careless  work  as  you  describe  was  permitted, 
either  with  or  without  my  knowledge,''  b^an  McFarren,  m  a  loud, 
stem  voice,  such  as  injured  innocence  mieht  use.  ^I  also  deny  the 
statement  that  any  false  report  of  the  condition  of  the  mine  was  made 
by  me.  The  fraudulent  reports  which  caused  the  sudden  fidl  of  stock, 
you  will  remember,  were  made  by  telegraph.  Have  you  any  proof  to 
show  who  sent  those  messages?" 

"  How  is  that,  Mr.  Stuart?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

Harry  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  gloomily, — 

*'  No,  sir ;  but  we  have  proof  that  the  tel^raph-<H>erator  at  Dog's 
Ear  resigned  immediately  after  the  rise  of  stock,  and  that  all  traces  of 
his  whereabouts  have  been  careftilly  concealed.  We  have  proof  that 
he  dianeed  his  name  on  leaving  Dog's  Ear,  and  reason  to  believe  that, 
though  he  did  not  apply  to  the  tel^raph  company  for  the  wages  due 
him  for  the  last  montn  of  his  services,  they  did  not  ^  unrewarded." 

McFarren  began  to  speak  as  soon  as  Stuart  was  silent. 

"  I  know  the  nature  of  all  the  evidence  you  can  brine  forward  in 
this  matter,"  he  said ;  ^^  and  I  know,  moreover,  that  it  is  absolutely 
worthless  and  without  any  leeal  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  a 
man  not  given  to  lawsuits.  1  have  always  deeply  regretted  that  you 
gentlemen  should  have  lost  so  much  money  on  that  mudulent  rumor 
which  proved  so  disastrous  to  you.  While  it  was  quite  natural  that 
I,  knowing  the  value  of  the  property,  should  have  secured  it  as  it  came 
on  the  market,  it  is  also  natural  that  you  should  resent  my  having 
made  money  by  the  turn  of  affidrs  that  cost  you  yours.  I  mive  some 
idea  of  the  amount  lost  by  eadi  of  you,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  it 
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ffood  to  you^  on  condition  that  you  will  agree  to  take  no  further  steps 
m  this  matter.  I  will  here  and  now  write  out  a  check  payable  to  Mr. 
Von  Shack  for  the  sum  of  five  million  dollars, — an  amount  which  I 
believe  fiilly  covers  the  losses  you  have  suffered,  and  any  expenses  you 
may  have  incurred  in  coUeeting  worthless  evidence  against  me  which  in 
your  eyes  was  of  some  value." 

McFarren  had  spoken  in  a  low,  clear  voice,  which  grew  lower  in- 
stead of  louder  as  he  concluded  his  proposition.  There  was  a  moment 
of  silence,  and  then  a  confused  clamor  arose,  evenr  one  speaking  at 
once.  Mr.  Von  Shack  hammered  on  the  table  and  endeavored  to  re- 
store some  semblance  of  order  to  the  meeting.  When  he  could  make 
himsdf  heard,  McFarren  continued, — 

"  I  shall  give  you  a  half-hour  to  consider  my  proposition.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  1  will  return  for  yoiu:  answer. 

As  he  lumed  to  leave  the  room,  McFarren  glanced,  for  the  first  time, 
at  Stuart  There  was  a  smile  on  his  thin  lips,  a  cold  twinkle  in  his 
shallow  blue  eyes  as  they  met  the  younger  man's,  and  the  smile  and  the 
eyes  seemed  to  say,  "  There,  young  man,  take  that  trick  if  you  can." 

When  he  was  gone,  there  was  a  silence  which  not  one  of  the  men 
present  wished  to  tc  the  first  to  break.  Finally  Mr.  Von  Shack  turned 
to  the  lawyer  with  a  resumption  of  his  polished,  courtly  manner,  which 
he  had  lost  in  that  moment  of  confused  surprise,  and  asked  him  for  his 
opinion  of  the  proposal  to  which  they  had  lust  listened.  The  lawyer's 
opinion  was  quite  ready  :  it  came  so  pat  when  it  was  ^ked  for  that  it 
seemed  to  Stuart  that  it  must  have  bc^  prepared  beforehand  : 

"My  advice,  gentlemen,  is  that  you  close  with  Mr.  McFarren's 
offer  without  further  delay :  it  is  a  handsome  one.  Even  if  we  should 
win  our  case, — which  I  have  warned  you  from  the  first  is  very  doubtful, 
— ^we  could  hardly  hope  to  make  better  terms.  Taking  into  consideration 
all  the  delays  ana  uncertainties  of  the  law,  my  advice  is  that  we  accept 
Mr.  McFarren's  offer." 

There  was  a  movement  of  assent  among  the  men,  and  Stuart  looked 
at  John  Greyerstone,  to  see  if  that  friend  whom  he  had  always  loved  and 
respected  like  his  own  father  had  no  word  of  protest  to  utter.  The  old 
man  reddened  under  the  honest  eyes  that  met  his,  and,  rising  to  his  feet, 
made  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  proposed  course : 

"  To  let  this  man,  whom  we  have  now  got  at  our  mercy,  slip  through 
our  fingers,  after  all  the  trouble  and  pains  we  have  been  at  to  prove  we 
fraud  by  which  he  cheated  us,  would  be  perfect  folly.  Do  you  suppose 
that  McFarren  would  put  down  his  five  millions  so  quickly  if  he  did 
not  know  that  we  had  him  in  a  tight  place  ?    If  he  is  glad  to  escape  with 

Eaying  five  millions,  it  is  because  he  owes  us,  and  others  who  are  not 
ere  to  speak  for  themselves,  ten  times  that  amount.  It  is  against  all 
common  sense  to  think  of  accepting  his  impudent  proposal,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  a  bribe  offerea  by  this  man  to  induce  us  to  hold  our 
tongues,  when,  by  speakine,  we  can  denounce  him  to  the  whole  world." 
A  storm  of  eloquent  denials  followed  John  Greyerstone's  speech. 
His  protest  was  drowned  in  a  flood  of  reasons  for  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  peace.  He  was  angrily  accused  of  being  vindictive  and  ma- 
licious in  his  desire  to  di^race  a.  man  who,  whatever  his  past  might 
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have  been,  was  doing  his  best  to  atone  for  it.  His  protest  was  dabbed 
nncharitable;  uneenerous,  venomoas,  and  unohristian.  One  of  the 
speakers  urged  £at  bygones  should  be  bygones,  and  that  any  further 
action  by  those  present  against  the  ez-superintendent  would  be  most 
improper.  Another  spef^er  proposed  that  a  statement  should  be 
drawn  up,  and  signed  by  those  present,  withdrawing  any  adverse  criti- 
cisms wnich  might  have  been  made  on  the  management  of  the  San 
Diabolo  mine  by  its  actual  president  and  late  superintendent,  Michael 
McFarren. 

In  their  eagerness  to  justify  their  action,  the  speakers  seemed  to 
forget  the  presence  of  Henry  Stuart,  who,  as  the  half-hour  named  by 
McFarren  drew  to  a  dose,  rose  and  prepared  to  take  his  departure, 
with  a  bitter  sinking  at  the  heart  The  sight  of  these  men,  who  an 
hour  affo  had  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  a  disinterested  love  of  justice, 
grovelhng  at  the  fe^  of  the  image  of  the  golden  calf  and  endeavoring 
to  convince  themselves  that  this  brutish  idolatry  was  Christian  for- 
bearance and  mercy,  took  the  very  heart  out  of  him.  The  rich  man 
had  but  held  up  his  purse,  as  the  nurse  holds  a  gilded  bauble  before 
the  eyes  of  an  infant,  and  they  had  been  dazzled  by  the  brightness  of 
the  gold  and  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  grasp  it.  As  otuart  was 
leaving  the  room,  Mr.  Yon  Shack  seemed  to  remember  his  existence, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  committee  thanked  him  for  all  the  efforts  he 
had  made,  and  for  the  gratifying  results  to  which  they  had  led,  assuring 
him  in  the  most  graceful  language  that  his  services  would  be  gratefully 
remembered,  as  well  as  substantially  rewarded. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  aind  then  StuaH  spoke,  in  a  loud, 
ringing  voice  that  penetrated  every  comer  of  the  great  office,  and  was 
hef^  even  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  where  Michael  McFarren  stood, 
watch  in  hand,  waiting  till  the  last  second  of  the  thirty  minutes  should 
elapse. 

^^  (jentlemen,''  said  Stuart,  ^^I  have  acted  in  this  matter  for  the 
honor  of  my  profession  and  for  the  ends  of  justice,  and  not  as  an  agent 
for  blackmail.  I  shall  not  accept  one  penny  of  the  hush-money  that 
is  to  be  paid  you,  for  if  I  did  I  should  lay  myself  open,  even  as  you 
are  doing,  to  the  charge  of  compounding  a  felony.*' 

Stuart  waited  a  moment  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words.  Mr.  Greyer* 
stone  sighed  and  shook  his  head  gravely,  the  lawyer  moved  uneasily  in 
his  chair,  the  Earl  of  Blankshire  struck  a  match  and  lighted  his  cigar, 
while  Messrs.  George  Von  Shack  and  Horatio  Giddings  gazed  stead- 
fiistly  at  the  inkstand  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  No  one  spoke ;  and, 
with  an  angry  sense  of  discouragement  and  defeat,  Stuart  set  his  hat 
defiantly  on  his  head  and  strode  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  door 
ajar  for  the  man  who  was  coming  leisurely  down  the  passage  towards 
him. 

"  It  is  agreed,  then,  that  we  accept?"  he  heard  Mr.  Von  Shack  ask. 
There  was  a  murmur  as  if  of  assent,  broken  only  by  John  Greyerstone, 
who  Qualified  his  consent  by  saying, — 

'^  Kemember,  gentlemen,  that  I  agree  only  under  protest,  and  because 
I  am  in  the  minority .*' 

And  so  the  bargain  was  struck. 
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THOUOH  THB  MILtB  OF  GOD  OBIirD  8IiOWLT|  YET  THBT  OBIMD  SXOBEIV 

INa  SMAIiL. 

McFabren's  ootip  having  been  suooessfbly  he  had  nothing  more  to 
&ar  firom  Harry  Stuart^  for  on  the  day  after  the  signing  of  the  dieck  that 
had  silenced  the  voices  of  his  aocosers  EKas  kelson  discovered  that 
the  memoranda  which  he  had  kept  as  his  most  powerful  hold  over 
McFarren  had  been  stolen  from  him  while  he  slept.  Nelson  was  now 
as  harmless  as  the  cobra  whose  venom  has  been  drawn.  He  had  been 
robbed,  but  the  robbery  was  the  work  of  an  expert,  and  no  trace  of 
the  thief  had  been  left  behind.  There  was  nothing  for  Nelson  to  do 
but  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  outwitted  by  the  superior  rascal 
he  had  thought  to  overreach.  The  two  talked  uie  matter  over,  and 
came  to  the  agreement  that  if  Nelson  would  return  to  Australia  his 
allowance  should  be  still  paid  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  never 
again  lift  his  voice  against  McFarren. 

"Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,'*  was  McFarren^s  parting  advice, 
"never  to  try  to  get  ahead  of  me  again.  You  ou^ht  to  have  known 
better  than  to  have  tried  it  on.  Do  you  suppose  if  you  could  beat  me 
you  would  stand  where  you  are  to-day,  and  I  should  stand  where  I  do? 
X  ou  may  c^l  it  luck,  if  you  like,  but  I  call  it  brain.  If  I  live  ten 
years  I  shall  be  the  richest  man  in  the  country ;  and  if  you  make  one 
more  move  against  me  you  will  die  in  an  almshouse.'' 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  boast  was  not  a  vain  one,  for  in  every 
financial  crisis  that  convulsed  the  country  during  the  next  fsm  years 
McFarren  was  always  on  the  winning  side,  and  his  vast  capital  became 
more  and  more  potent  an  influence  in  Uie  land.  It  was  always  a 
malign  influence:  it  stood  behind  all  that  was  undemocratic  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  His  money  carried  a  taint  with  it,  corrupting 
the  hands  of  many  a  public  servant  who,  without  its  temptation,  might 
have  served  his  countiy  honestly.  The  people  have  two  (marges  aeainst 
sudi  men  as  Michael  McFarren.  Had  such  a  one  as  he  stood  before 
the  bar  of  the  Roman  populace,  their  tribune  would  have  accused  him 
first  of  robbing  the  people  of  their  monev,  and  secondly  of  turning  that 
money  into  a  weapon  against  them,  by  whidi  their  officers  were  sauced 
and  law  and  justice  bound  hand  and  foot  and  delivered  over  to  the 
mighty  high-priesthood  of  Mammon. 

Bitter  as  Stuart's  defeat  was,  he  gave  little  time  to  grieving  over 
it.  His  active  life,  with  its  many  cares  and  interests,  was  too  absorbing 
to  allow  of  any  useless  retrospect  A  new  duty  had  devolved  upon 
him  as  executor  of  Oliver  Archer's  estate.  His  cousin's  will  appointed 
Stuart  and  Mr.  Or^erstone  as  trustees  of  the  property,  the  whole  of 
which  was  left  to  Honor  on  condition  that  she  aid  not  marry  again. 
In  the  event  of  a  second  marriaee,  his  a^ed  cousin  Mehetabel  Archer 
was  named  bv  Oliver  Archer  as  his  sole  heir.  Honor  was  in  Europe 
with  her  mother,  and  Stuart,  who  had  never  seen  her  since  her  mar- 
riage, found  it  almost  impossible  to  realize  that  she  had  been  his  cousin's 
wi&  and  was  now  his  widow.    He  could  not  write  her  name  without 
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m  tremor  of  the  hand,  and  the  tif^i  of  her  signatiue  od  a  law-jM^per 
was  enonj^  to  set  his  blood  suiging  baok  apoo  his  heart  in  a  painnil 
flood.  In  BfHteof  thisy  heperakted  in  believing  that  his  love  for  Honor 
was  dead.  He  had  never  forgiven  her  marriage  to  his  ooosini  and 
demised  himself  for  the  weakness  in  him  whidi  was  moved  bjr  those 
evioenoes  of  her  existence  whidi  sometimes  reached  him, — her  name 
in  the  newspaper^  or  a  passage  referring  to  her  in  a  letter  of  Aileen's. 
The  least  look  or  gesture  mich  r^ninded  him  of  Honor  in  another 
woman  made  that  woman  dear  to  him.  It  happened  more  than  once 
that  he  was  drawn,  as  by  a  maenet^  to  follow  for  hours  at  a  time  some 
yoang  girl  whose  hair  r^ninded  him  of  hers. 

YoT  the  present,  Stuart's  wandering  career  was  at  an  end.  He  was 
glad  to  be  at  home  and  among  his  own  people  again.  His  time  was 
passed  between  Ardierville  and  New  York,  where  to  sometimes  met  his 
old  enemy  Michael  MoFarren,  with  his  wife,  ponderously  cutting  their 
way  into  the  social  dieese,  and  was  often  struck  by  the  politeness  which 
the  mining-king  alwajrs  showed  him.  Mollie  had  grown  to  be  less 
and  less  dq[>endent  on  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Delavale,  the  younger  woman 
having  developed  under  the  earful  tuition  of  the  elder  into  a  mnch 
better  imitation  of  a  lady  than  the  instructress  had  at  first  thought  was 
possible.  Hastings  continued  the  most  intimate  house-friend  of  the 
fiunily,  and,  thougn  by  this  time  his  afiairs  had  prospered  so  wdl  that 
he  was  quite  independent  of  McFarren,  he  still  Dought  his  horses  for 
him,  and  had  a  general  supervision  of  his  patron's  town  and  country 
places,  as  well  as  of  his  stables,  bis  kennels,  and  his  steam-yadit  The 
mining-king's  keen,  active  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with  more  im- 
portant matters  to  allow  of  his  giving  attention  to  such  trivial  details, 
and  the  wealth  with  which  he  could  have  gratified  the  tastes  of  an 
emperor  eave  him  little  real  pleasure.  There  was  no  eeniality  in  the 
man,  and  his  dinner-parties  bored  him  sadly.  He  was  amtid  to  ride  his 
blood  horses,  he  was  deadly  ill  on  board  his  yacht.  He  was  a  hopeless 
dyspeptic,  and  was  obliged  to  live  on  the  plainest  and  coarsest  food 
whue  nis  guests  ate  and  drank  of  the  best  He  lived  in  a  state  of  mute 
rebellion  against  Stobbe,  the  butler,  who  had  given  him  some  valuable 
hints  concerning  the  etiquette  of  the  dinner-^le,  whose  keen  glance 
followed  every  mouthful  that  he  ate,  and  whose  severe  disapproval  of 
tripe  and  cabbage  had  banished  these  and  other  of  his  fiivorite  dishes 
fix>m  the  table. 

Altogether,  McFarren's  domestic  life  in  the  great  house  in  New 
York  was  no  happier  than  it  had  been  in  Paris,  and  it  was  not  wonder- 
fill  that  he  should  throw  his  whole  energy  into  the  financial  intrigues 
whidi  were  his  only  interest  He  had  kept  his  word  to  his  wife :  her 
name  was  on  the  visitine-lists  of  almost  all  the  fiishionable  women  in 
New  York,  and  her  children  were  the  intimates  of  their  children.  In 
the  fidness  of  time  those  early  intimacies  would,  by  fostering,  grow 
into  permanent  connections,  and  by  alliances  with  the  leading  mmilies 
the  McFarrens  would  become  firmly  established  in  the  socie^  of  New 
York.  Husband  and  wife  were  not  so  &r  apart  as  they  had  been  in 
Paris,  but  the  old  happiness  they  had  known  in  the  days  of  their 
poverty  was  but  a  memory,  and  to  McFarren  a  punful  one<  -  Hastings 
Vol.  ZLIL--17 
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DelaTale's  brilliant  peraonality  waa  a  moat  welocHoe  etetnent  in  tfaia 
bouae  where  there  was  ao  little  sympathy  between  the  master  and  the 
mistreea.  McFarren  basked  in  hia  hiffh  spirits^  his  bright  talk,  and  that 
gift  which  had  be^  denied  to  himsel^^  of  living  fully  and  glowii^ly. 

**  Ton  are  better  off  than  I  am/'  McFanen  had  said  to  him  one 
day, ''  for  I  only  pay  for  my  yacht,  my  horses,  and  my  wines,  while  yoo 
enjoy  them.'' 

The  McFarren  children  adored  Hastings  as  oordially  as  they  dis- 
liked his  mother,  and  to  Mollie  he  remained  the  most  perfect  flower  of 
the  new  world  of  sentiment,  art,  poetry,  son^,  and  fiishion  to  whidi  he 
had  introduced  her.  If  her  admiration  was  tinged  with  a  deeper  feeline, 
flhe  never  let  her  husband  see  it,  and  believed  that  she  kept  all  knowl- 
edge of  it  fix>m  Delavale.  She  did  not  know  that  he  had  guessed  h^ 
aeoet  long  before  she  had  known  that  it  existed,  and  Michael  McFar- 
ren, acute  observer  as  he  was,  never  doubted  his  wife's  loyalty,  and  be- 
lieved her  as  fidthfiil  to  him  in  thou^t  as  she  was  in  deed.  He  knew 
duit  he  had  lost  the  treasure  of  her  love  that  shameful  night  when  he 
had  crawled  along  the  house-tops  a  scared,  hunted  creature  and  left  her 
and  hei  diildr^i  to  &ce  the  mob  that  waa  seeking  him ;  but  that  the 
treasure  which  he  had  lost  had  been  given  to  another  he  never  suspected. 

John  Greyerstone  and  Henry  Stuart  soon  found  that  the  aaminis- 
tration  of  the  Ardier  estate  was  not  an  easy  task.  It  necessitated  a 
certain  amount  of  business  intercourse  with  Michael  McFarren ;  but  in 
these  interviews  Mr.  Greyerstone  usually  represented  the  trustees.  The 
railroad  between  Archerville  and  Lincoln,  which  had  been  the  last  enter- 
prise Oliver  Ardier  had  embarked  upon,  became  the  cause  of  some 
contention  between  his  executors  and  McFarren.  Archer,  who  in  this 
matter  had  acted  with  great  generosity  and  fidmess  towards  his  towns- 
people, had  built  the  pretty  station  and  assumed  a  large  portion  of  the 
stock.  The  railroad  was  of  great  importance  to  the  town,  and  laredy 
increased  the  value  of  the  property.  It  was  a  short  line,  and,  as  there 
was  much  traffic  and  no  competition,  it  soon  became  a  valuable  invest- 
ment, chiefly  held  among  Archer's  friends  and  nei^bors.  He  had 
been  encouraged  and  aided  in  this  enterprise  by  McuParren,  who  con- 
trolled the  main  line  between  Lincoln  ana  New  York,  with  which  the 
smaller  one  connected.  Now  that  the  small  road  had  grown  plump 
uid  prosperous,  the  big  railroad  opened  its  jaws  and  proposed  to  swal- 
low the  rat  plum.  If  poor  Oliver  had  not  been  a  trifle  blinded  by  his 
desire  to  pose  as  a  benefactor  of  Archerville,  he  would  have  foreseen 
this  resuh;  but  he  had  been  the  great  man's  dupe  as  well  as  his  ser- 
vant, and,  the  partridges  beine  roamed,  they  were  all  ready  to  drop  into 
the  ever-hungry  maw  of  the  insatiate  money-ffetter.  In  an  interview 
mth  Mr.  Greyerstone,  McFarren  had  proposed  that  the  large  block  of 
stock  held  by  the  Archer  estate  should  be  suddenly  thrown  upon  the 
market,  causing  the  stock  to  drop  to  a  very  low  figure,  wh»i  it  would 
be  secmred  by  some  of  McFarren's  brokers  and  uie  proceeds  of  the 
subsequent  rise  shared  between  Honor  Archer  and  Midiael  McFarren. 
This  pretty  litde  pastime  of  wrecking  a  railroad  had  been  so  often 
participated  in  by  McFarren  that  he  was  somewhat  surprised  at  John 
Oiqreratone'a  objeoticms  to  being  made  a  pairty  to  it    It  waa  evident 
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to  botfi  irafltoes  tint  in  ordsr  to  ftroa  tliii  mo?e  MfllWren  wodd  tiks 
■one  mAm  which  would  thretten  othar  of  the  properties  which  tfacr 
hdd  in  trasi  for  H<Hior,  and  it  aeemed  best  to  fumnuHi  the  widow  bttoc 
to  New  Y<^  to  ahue  their  oooncils. 

During  the  first  months  of  her  widowhood  Honor  was  fiited  to  pass 
through  a  neriod  of  deq>  depreeeicxi.  She  looked  f<»ward  to  the  ung 
life  tmit  might  be  hen  with  a  sense  of  hopeless  despair.  H«r  widow^ 
veil  cast  a  oiiU  shadow  between  her  and  life's  sonsnine.  She  had  not 
loved  her  husband^  thoodi  if  he  had  lived  it  is  probable  that  the  habit 
ef  domestio  oonpanionship,  whidi  is  so  ofi»n  a  very  fidr  sabstitnto  for 
love^  would  have  grown  up  b^ween  them.  The  shock  of  his  death, 
and  the  haiinting  nar  that  the  seixare  which  caused  it  might  have  re- 
sulted firom  his  overhearing  that  terrible  interview  between  Hastings 
and  herad^  wete  onlj  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  troubles.  Honor 
was  a  woman  capable  of  the  intensest  eDJojment  and  the  most  pcngnant 
saflfarinff.  Her  nature  was  dinging  and  persistent  in  its  desires,  and 
when  ^ese  w&^  defeated  a  stro^  reaction  of  despair  succeeded.  She 
had  loved  Hastings  in  spite  of  his  desertion,  in  spite  oi  her  own  h^>less 
marriace ;  she  hM  seen  that  the  feet  of  the  idol  were  of  daj,  but  it 
was  still  her  idol,  and  the  more  she  sulfered  f<Hr  it  the  stnmgor  its  power 
over  her  became.  An  old  fidth  is  outgrown  as  insensiblf  as  a  new  love 
blooms. 

It  was  not  until  diat  day  at  Tuxedo  that  she  realised  that  her  love 
for  Hastings  was  at  an  end.  She  bad  been  like  some  pocnr  distraught 
mother  canying  a  lifeless  diild  in  her  arms  and  refusing  to  bdieve 
that  it  is  dead.  The  months  of  grievous  mourning  for  a  lost  hope  and 
a  wasted  youth  grew  into  years.  Spring  and  summer  had  kisseii  four 
times  before  this  fidr  woman  learned  uie  great  lesson  that  love  and 
youth  are  immortaL  Dear  Nature  surrouncu  us  with  a  thousand  iUus- 
tratioDS  of  this  great  truth  every  day  of  our  lives,  teaching  us  as 
diildren  are  taught  hj  objects  before  they  know  how  to  epdl. 

One  Uilliant  spnng  morning  Honor  had  thrown  open  her  window 
to  let  in  the  soft,  sweet  air,  and,  looking  out  into  the  garden,  saw  a 
wimder  diat  is  always  new :  a  dark,  gnarkd  old  cherry-tree,  whidi  she 
had  fimded  dead,  iiad  stretched  out  a  white  hand  fix)m  ite  bare  limbs 
towards  the  sun.  All  that  day  she  watdied  the  tree.  B^  sunset  it  was 
dressed  like  a  bride,  in  a  veil  of  blossoms  of  dazzling  whiteness.    From 

die  garden  Hcmor  looked  out  over  the  pretty  village  of  A ,  and 

down  the  dust^  hi^-road  leading  to  Paris.  In  the  door-way  of  a  cottage 
en  the  other  side  of  the  village  men  a  young  peasant  girl  was  standing 
talking  to  her  lover,  who  had  brought  her  a  oundi  of  blossoms  firom 
Honors  tree.  The  girl  put  the  flow«i9  in  her  bodice  with  a  shy  grace : 
but  when  her  lover  tned  to  enter  her  cottage  she  shook  her  head 
saucily,  and,  slipping  firom  him,  shut  the  door  upon  him.  The  man, 
who  wore  the  drees  of  a  soldier,  turned  away  and  crossed  the  common, 
elc^^ymg  at  the  door  of  the  inn  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with  the  inn- 
keeper. Something  in  the  soldier's  race  and  fieure  remind^  Honor  of 
Harry  Stuart :  he  had  the  same  sunny  bronze  hair,  the  same  gray  eye^ 
something,  too,  of  the  gait  and  manner  of  her  old  fiiend. 

^  You  will  have  m  fine  day  to-morrow  finr  your  weddii^  Albert,'^ 
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Bhe  heard  her  landlord  say.  ^^  You  have  been  talking  with  FranpcMae? 
A  Inckj  dog  70a  are  to  get  that  girl.  The  lads  have  all  been  after  her 
while  70a  were  awa7 ;  rat  she  onl7  laughed  at  them.  She  has  a  tid7 
bit  of  propert7  from  the  old  grandmother^  eh?  A  little  mone7  in  the 
bulky  besides  the  hoose  and  famiture^  I  £BLnc7  V* 

Honor  did  not  hear  the  answer,  for  the  two  men  entered  the  inn, 
where  Honor  and  her  mother  had  been  sta7ing  for  several  months. 
Of  all  the  quiet  da7s  passed  in  the  sleep7,  picturesque  little  French 
town,  this  dav  seemed  to  Aileen  the  most  uneventful ;  she  and  Honor 
walked  toeether,  read  aloud,  and  sewed,  and  in  the  evening  Honor  sat 
in  the  dark  at  her  piano,  pla7ing  and  sinking  softl7 ;  and  7et  the  da7 
was  one  of  the  most  important  in  Honor's  life.  When  she  went  to  her 
room  she  folded  awapr  her  black  widow's  veil  and  sombre  garments  for 
the  last  time,  and  laid  out  a  soft  white  dress  for  the  morrow.  In  the 
morning  she  leaned  from  her  window  and  gathered  a  bunch  of  blossoms 
fix>m  the  cherry-tree,  putting  thein  in  her  breast,  as  the  little  peasant 
girl  had  done  the  da7  oefore.  When  she  was  dressed,  she  stood  before 
uie  glass  and  looked  at  herself  criticall7.  What  she  saw  in  the  mirror, 
or  some  thought  suggested  b7  it,  brought  a  sudden  flush  to  her  face. 
She  never  had  been  so  beautiful  before.  The  refinement  of  the  long  suf- 
fering was  transfigured  b7  the  light  of  a  new  hope.  She  felt  herself 
all  kindling  with  life  and  J07 ;  she  was  hungr7  for  happiness ;  and  ^et 
no  one  brought  her  flowers  as  Albert  had  brought  them  to  Fran9oise, 
and  no  one  was  the  richer  for  all  her  warm  loveliness.  She  gave  a 
little  grieved  sigh  at  the  thought,  and  then  turned  to  greet  her  mother, 
who  hsA  just  entered  the  room. 

'^  Dear,  I  shall  never  put  that  u^ty  veil  on  again.  I  think  it  has 
hurt  m7  e7es,''  she  said.  Aileen  kissed  her  daughter  silently.  She 
felt  that  a  great  change  had  come  over  her,  and  that  a  veil  had  indeed 
fidlen  from  before  her  eyes,  which  had  long  darkened  their  vision. 
Later  in  the  da7  the7  went  tc^ther  to  the  village  church,  to  witness 
the  marriage  of  weir  little  neighbor  Franpoise  and  her  soldier,  to  whom 
she  had  remained  fisdthful  for  so  man7  7ears.  The  bride  was  veiy 
prett7  in  her  simple  dress.  Her  onl7  ornaments  were  a  wreath  of 
ciierry-blossoms  which  Honor  had  woven  for  her,  and  the  string  of 
gold  beads,  the  gift  of  the  handsome  stranger  who  looked  like  Albert^ 
which  she  always  wore  about  her  neck. 

From  that  da7  Honor  was  a  changed  woman.  The  expression  of 
her  fisice,  the  ring  of  her  laughter,  her  delight  in  the  very  most  trifling 
pleasures  of  th^  quiet  life,  showed  that  she  had  served  her  apprentice- 
ship to  grief  and  was  ftree  again. 

"  I  verily  believe,"  wrote  Aileen  Greyerstone  to  her  husband,  "  that 
Honor  Archer  is  no  more,  and  that  the  old  Honor  Greyerstone  has 
come  back  to  us  again.  She  is  weary  of  her  7okemate  regrd^  and  has 
divorced  him  forever.  She  is  beginning  to  live  her  own  life  again,  fi^r 
the  first  time  since  our  troubles  began.  She  is  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  and  ever7  man  in  the  village,  m>m  the  cwr%  to  the  landlord,  is  in 
love  with  her.    If  it  were  not  for  that  iniquitous  will  of  Oliver's !'' 

It  was  in  the  meny  month  of  May  that  Aileen  and  her  daughter 
reo^ved  their  summons  to  return^  and  within  a  week  the7  sailed  for 
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New  YoriL  Wheo  they  landed,  June  bad  jiui  brnm,  and  Ardierville, 
whither  thejr  went  directly,  seemed  to  HoncNr  a  Paradise  of  bloom  in 
tiie  perfect  sommer  weather.  The  <M  homestead  bad  been  greatly  em* 
bellished ;  the  garden  was  lovelier  than  ever ;  there  was  a  new  stable, 
some  good  horses,  and  a  generally  improved  air  about  the  place.  The 
Orange  was  now  nnmistatAbly  the  home  of  well-to-<lo  people  who  lived 
in  the  ooontiy  firom  choice  rather  than  from  necessity.  Mr.  Greyer- 
stone  had  never  feh  the  slightest  desire  to  return  to  New  York :  he  had 
given  up  all  active  business,  and  raised  calves  and  chickens  which  were 
lunous  in  the  county,  and  cultivated  roses  and  radishes  which  took 
prizes  at  all  the  horticultural  fiurs. 

A  &w  days  after  Honoris  arrival  at  her  old  home,  Harry  Stuart 
came  down  to  Archerville.  His  card  was  brought  to  her  in  the  gard^i, 
where  she  had  been  at  wcnk  training  the  rebellious  Inranch  of  a  climb> 
ing  rose-bush.  Hirowing  down  h^  tools,  Honor  hurried  back  to  the 
house,  and  came  just  as  we  was,  to  find  het  old  frioid  in  the  drawing* 
room. 

^  I  am  00  glad  to  see  you,  Harry  P'  she  cried,  heartily,  holding  out 
her  hands  and  advancing  to  meet  him. 

^  You  are  very  kind,''  he  answered,  coldly,  and,  taking  her  hand  for 
a  moment  in  his,  dropped  it  after  the  slightest  pressure.  Honor's  fiice 
changed.  She  had  come  in  prepared  to  meet  her  best  and  oldest  friend : 
she  found  a  stranger,  having,  indeed,  Harry's  fiu»  and  voice,  but  nothing 
more.  It  was  the  trustee  of  her  property  who  had  called  upon  her  on 
a  matter  of  urgent  business,  and  not  her  old  playmate  and  sweetheart 
who  had  hurried  to  welcome  her  back.  She  cast  her  eyes  down,  that 
he  might  not  see  the  tears  that  rushed  to  them ;  but  Stuart  was  looking 
at  the  carpet  too,  trying  to  recover  from  the  surprise  he  had  receivecL 
He  had  hardened  himself  to  meet  the  new  Honor,  the  woman  who  had 
sold  herself  to  Mammon,  the  rich  widow  of  Oliver  Archer,  and  he  had 
found  the  old  Honor,  unchanged,  incomparable.  Instead  of  the  formal 
widow's  weeds  ndiich  he  had  pictured  to  himself,  she  was  dressed  in  the 
very  linen  gardening-frodc,  he  believed,  that  she  used  to  wear  when  he 
and  she  worked  t(^|ether  among  the  flowers  which  it  had  always  been 
ha*  delight  to  tend.  Hie  face,  the  hair,  the  glorious  figure,  were  just 
as  ihey  had  always  been, — only  lovelier,  he  thought;  and  the  eyes,  those 
matchless  yellow  eyes  of  hers,  wore  a  kinder  look  than  they  had  ever 
worn  for  him  since  their  childish  romance  had  come  to  an  end.  In  a 
moment  Honor  had  recovered  her  self-possession,  and,  with  a  gravity 
equal  to  his  own,  led  the  conversation  directly  to  the  business  which  had 
brought  him.  Mr.  Greyerstone  joined  them  shortly,  and  the  morning 
was  given  to  going  over  the  details  of  the  affiurs  whidi  had  required 
Honor's  return. 

McFarren  had,  as  had  been  foreseen,  brought  a  direct  pressure  to 
bear,  whidi  he  believed  would  force  Anger's  executors  to  consent  to 
the  sale  of  the  Archerville  railroad.  Should  they  persist  in  their  refusal, 
McFarren  would,  by  the  manipulation  of  certain  stock,  in  whidi  a  large 
part  of  Honor's  fortune  was  invested,  wipe  out  about  a  third  of  her 
prraerty.  For  years  they  had  fought  their  wily  antagonist^  but  the  time 
nad  now  come  when  one  of  the  two  alternatives  must  be  accepted. 
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*^  What  18  jonr  advice,  papaf '  asked  Honor,  after  the  matter  had 
been  thorooghlj  laid  before  ner. 

^  My  dear,  we  must  yield  to  the  inevitable :  there  is  no  other  ooorae 
open  to  us.  We  have  already  jeopardized  yonr  interests  in  tryine  to 
protect  those  of  the  other  stookholaers  in  the  railroad ;  but  now,  when 
It  is  a  question  betwe^i  your  loss  and  theirs,  we  are  bound  to  protect 
you.'* 

^^  On  the  other  hand,'*  interposed  Stuart,  '^  my  cousin  acted  in  sood 
&ith  towards  the  Archerville  people,  and  I  believe  would  have  kept 
fidth  with  them  at  any  cost,  if  he  had  lived." 

**  I  am  sure  he  would,'*  Honor  gravely  assented. 

^'  Another  point  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  is,  that  Midiael  McFarren's 
ill  will  might  cost  us  even  more  dearly  than  we  can  now  foresee.  He  is 
an  enemy  to  be  feared."    It  was  Mr.  Greyerstone  who  spoke. 

^^  I  would  rather  be  his  enemy  than  his  fiiend,"  murmured  Honor. 

Harry's  heart  gave  a  great  throb  at  these  words.  He  looked  at 
Honor  with  all  his  soul  in  his  eyes,  but  she  would  not  return  his  dance. 

Stuart  spent  the  day  at  the  Grange,  and  the  restraint  that  had  been 
onhimatJSfirBtm^inggradSurdisai^  Before  he  left  that 
evemng,  Honor  said  to  him, — 

'^  I  shall  nev^  consent  to  the  sale,  and  I  shall  trust  to  you  that 
good  fidth  is  kept  with  the  Archerville  people,  at  whatever  cost." 

They  were  tuone  in  the  very  room  they  had  met  in  that  morning. 

'^  Honor,"  said  Stuart,  taking  her  hand  t^iderly  in  his,  ^^  you  are  the 
noblest  and  best  woman  in  the  world." 

^^  I  am  nothine  of  the  sort,  Mr.  Stuart,"  interrupted  the  implacable 
one,  who,  after  a  (fay's  tender  devotion,  remembered  only  the  morning's 
momentary  coldness.  ^^  I  am  your  cousin's  widow,  and  ev^  more 
anxious  than  you  can  be  that  he  should  alwajrs  be  grateftdly  remem- 
bered by  Archerville." 

With  that  parting  stab.  Honor  sweetlv  bade  him  good-night,  and 
sent  him  away  more  deeply  in  love  with  her  than  ever  before.  The 
next  dav  he  was  called  to  New  York,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
in  the  local  items  of  the  newspap^  that  Mr.  Hastings  Delavale  had 
taken  rooms  at  the  Archerville  hotel. 


CHBAPTER  XVn. 

DETHBONED. 


Mbs.  Abcheb's  return  to  America  affected  mot^  people's  lives  than 
she  could  well  have  imagined.  That  the  event  would  have  any  interest 
to  Mrs.  McFarren  she  certainly  could  never  have  foreseen ;  and  y^  the 
pmer  which  announced  Honor's  return  was  found  by  Justine  in  her 
mistress's  room,  torn  across  and  across.  Not  many  d^  aftier  this, 
MoFarrai  brought  a  message  to  his  wife  firom  Hastings  Delavale,  beg- 
ging her  to  excuse  him  from  dining  with  them  that  night,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  town. 

''Where  has  he  gone?"  Mollie  asked,  abruptly. 
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^TbATClMnrina,Ibtlicv«.  Ha  oedbd  a  dkuigt  ef  air^  aid  hai 
gooe  to  see  the  widow,  I  soppoee." 

^  Dd  70Q  tkink  then  w  anTthiiitt  between  HMftiiifi  end  tiiat 
woBttir 

^  How  sboold  I  know?  Toa  woomd  elweje  know  mom  about 
tfiooe  tiiingB  than  anybody  elie.'' 

'^Doyoo  eappoaeahe  woold  have  anything  to  say  to  him  now,  after 
hie  jihingherr 

^  Why,  wift,  how  oon  I  know?  If  ahe  likea  him  better  than  her 
money,  I  ehoold  think  riia  might  He's  a  good  fellow,  Delavale,  but 
a  weiJc  man.'' 

**  llff%  a  deal  too  Mod  for  a  woman  who  ooold  sell  herself  like  a 
blade  slave  toft  so  mium  monqr." 

Mollie  spdee  hotly,  and  at  her  words  Miohael  HcFairen  looked  at 
her  with  an  ezpreasion  of  doubt  in  his  keen  gray  eyes  that  was  not  very 
oommon  to  theoL  It  quickly  passed,  and  the  man  blushed  at  the 
moment's  thought  which  had  oome  to  him. 

^  Tifhny  sent  me  word  yesterday  that  he  had  matched  your  mbj, 
Mollie.    Will  vou  stop  there  and  tell  them  how  to  set  it  f 

The  stone  had  beoi  the  gem  of  an  empress's  jewel-case,  and  with 
the  gift  he  thought  to  make  amaids  for  the  silent  <|uestion.  With  all 
his  craft,  Michael  McFarrm  was  to  his  wife  and  children  as  frank  and 
guileless  a  man  as  ever  lived.  And  Mollie  put  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  thanked  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Later  in  the  day  she 
visited  the  ruby,  and  on  her  way  home  stopped  at  an  obscure  little 
Oatholic  diurdi,  and  for  the  font  time  in  many  months  had  an  interview 
with  her  conftsscMf. 

If  Hastings  Delavale  was  in  need  of  a  change  of  air,  his  patron 
suffered  for  one.  McFarren  had  not  spent  a  week  out  of  New  York 
in  all  the  yean  of  his  living  there.  His  ereat  sdiemes  reauired  his 
constant  watching,  and  he  never  rested,  on  high  day  or  holiaay.  His 
body  was  modi  worn  and  wasted,  and  his  foes  had  grown  to  look  like 
a  waacen  mask,  fix>m  which  ^tiered  a  pair  of  eyes  in  whose  intense 
glance  all  the  vitality  of  the  man  seemed  to  be  concentrated.  The  fooe 
was  impassive  and  immovable,  but  the  eyes  had  gained  such  an  extraor- 
dinary power  that  they  seemed  to  magnetise  those  who  attempted  to 
scrutmise  ihem. 

The  day  that  had  opened  with  the  above  conversation  between 
Mollie  and  himself  brought  nothing  but  annoyance  to  McFarren.  On 
his  way  down-town,  one  of  his  horses  slipped  and  fell,  hurting  itself 
seriously  and  dami^ng  the  carriage.  A  dog  snaf^Md  at  him  as  he 
stq>ped  out  of  the  wrecked  vdiicle,  and  a  begpur  to  whom  he  gruffly 
renised  alms  cursed  him  in  a  foreiffa  language.  When  he  reaclMd  his 
office  and  prepared  to  answer  his  letters,  he  noticed  that  the  dato  was 
Friday,  the  13th  of  the  month ;  and  (m  his  way  home  an  einpty  hearse 
raced  with  the  omnibus  in  which  he  sat,  and  paned  it.  McFarren  had 
inherited  from  his  Scotch  mother  a  strong  superstitious  tendency,  and, 
though  his  hard,  practical  common  sense  in  a  great  deme  counter- 
bakmced  this,  no  bad  sign  ever  esoaped  his  observation.  He  swore  at 
Stobbs  as  that  worthy  man  helped  him  with  his  coat,  and,  instead  of 
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goine  np  to  the  chiktren^s  part  of  the  houses  where  the  happiest  hours 
of  his  hfe  were  now  spent,  he  went  directly  to  the  library  and  began 
to  work  out  some  problem  in  the  mathematics  of  finance.  He  could 
not  settle  his  mind  on  his  work;  there  was  an  odd  sensation  at  the  base 
of  his  brain,  of  which  he  often  was  conscious  in  these  days,  a  heat  and 
irritation  which,  if  he  persisted  in  working,  communicated  itself  to  his 
whole  nervous  system,  until  he  seemed  to  be  encased  with  a  fine  net- 
work of  hot  wires  from  head  to  foot  He  started  at  the  sound  of  a 
discreet  knock  at  the  door,  and  bade  the  servant  ^'  come  in''  with  an  oath. 
He  was  a  kind  master,  and  thoughtful  for  his  servants.  He  was  as 
much  puzzled  at  his  own  irritability  as  was  the  man  who  brought  in  a 
visitors  card  and  laid  it  on  the  table  beside  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  me  to^lay  ?''  he  asked  himself,  as  he  took 
np  the  card  and  read  Mr.  Henry  Stuart's  name. 

'^  It  is  tlie  gentleman  I  have  been  expecting.  Show  him  in  here, 
and  do  not  let  me  be  disturbed,''  he  said  to  the  man. 

Immediately  after,  Stuart  entered  the  library.  He  had  never  been 
in  the  house  before,  and  as  he  took  the  seat  indicated  by  its  master  he 
could  not  refrain  from  ^lancin^  about  the  truly  beautiful  room.  The 
walls  were  furnished  with  shewes,  on  which  stood  rows  and  rows  of 
books  of  the  choicest  editions.  His  eyes  caught  the  titles  here  and  there 
of  the  famous  works  of  fitmous  writers,  sleeping  peacefully  and  undis- 
turbed in  straight,  unbroken  ranks,  as  only  the  books  of  those  who 
never  read  repose.  Near  the  window  stood  a  dainty  table,  on  which  lay 
a  piece  of  some  feminine  fancy-work  and  a  book  bound  in  the  fiishion 
of  the  slumberers,  but,  unlike  them,  showing  signs  of  having  been  dili- 
gently studied.  In  the  course  of  the  interview  Stuart  got  a  nearer  look 
at  the  volume,  which  proved  to  be  a  set  of  fashion-plates. 

McFarren  gave  his  visitor  little  time  to  admire  the  rare  pictures, 
the  rich  wood-oarving,  the  precious  bits  of  porcelain,  which  the  room 
contained,  opening  the  conversation  the  moment  Stuart  was  seated : 

'^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  coming  so  promptly,  Mr.  Stuart 
You  have  brought  me  your  dedsion  about  the  Lincoln  and  Ardiervilk 
matter,  I  presume?" 

^^  Yes,  Mr.  McFarren,  I  think  we  can  settle  the  affaur  this  afternoon." 

^'  You  have  without  doubt  seen  that  the  plan  I  propose  would  be 
a  most  advantageous  one  to  Mrs.  Archer's  estate?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  But  I  understood  fix>m  J(^n  Greyerstone  tiiat  he  would  agree  to 
the  sale." 

"  He  was  inclined  to  do  so ;  but,  as  Mrs.  Archer  takes  my  view  of 
the  case,  Mr.  Qr^erstone  has  finally  accepted  it" 

As  he  spoke,  Stuart  firmly  returned  the  steady  stare  McFarren  fixed 
upon  him. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  the  latter,  slowly,  "  that  you  refuse 
to  offisr  the  stock  for  sale?" 

"  Exactly.  We  decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  operation 
you  have  proposed." 

"  Do  you  think  you  realize  tbe  oonsequenoes  of  this  refusal,  Mr. 
Stuart?" 
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«I  think  Ido,  Mr.  Mc^amn.'' 

MeFarren's  jwle  £m»  worked  nervously.  He  set  his  teeth,  and, 
getdng  np  from  his  <diairy  walked  the  length  of  the  room  before  q^edunff 
a^ain.  A  blind,  onreaeoniDg  rage  spraiu;  op  in  him,  whidi  threatened 
hia  wonted  coolness  and  discernment  His  heart  was  beating  too  fi»t : 
he  ooanted  its  qnick  pulsations  as  he  stood  at  the  window,  aajing  to 
himself,  nnder  his  breath,  ^^  Steady  now,  steady,  MoFarren/' 

He  pot  his  hand  to  his  head,  ahnost  expecting  to  feel  the  heat  of 
the  horning  iron  which  seemed  to  sink  every  moment  deeper  and 
deqier  into  hk  brain.  He  hated  Harry  Sinart  at  that  moment  as  he 
had  never  before  hated  a  living  creature.  Every  sensation  which  life 
had  hdd  for  him  was  as  naught  beside  Uiat  ardent,  pasdonate  anger. 
Bastraining  by  an  effort  an  animal  desire  to  spring  upon  him,  he 
tamed  upon  Stuart,  and  said,  savagely, — 

^^  Take  care,  young  man.  You  have  pot  yourself  in  my  way  before 
this.  I  might  have  crushed  you  like  an  egg-shell  thai ;  but  I  let  yoo 
go.    My  patience  is  about  worn  out  now.'' 

''  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  Mr.  McFarren,  and  I  never  have  been. 
You  cannot  hurt  me ;  and  you  know  best  wheUier  you  can  say  the  same 
thing  of  me  or  not,"  answered  Stuart,  firmly. 

*^  If  I  cannot  hurt  you,  I  can  hurt  those  whose  intonests  you  ought 
to  care  more  about  than  your  own  b^garly  savinffs.    Do  you  not  know 

that  I  can,  and, y  I  will,  too,  ruin  your  cousm's  widow,  if  this  in- 

fonal  obstinacy  is  kept  up  any  longer?  What  is  your  game?  Do  yoo 
want  me  to  buy  your  consent  to  the  sale  f^ 

**  Hardly :  you  couldn't  nay  the  price.  What  I  want  is  fair  nlay. 
If  you  wish  to  buy  the  Lincoln  and  Ardierville  road,  you  must  tell  the 
directors  so.  If  the  ihing  is  open  and  above-board,  we  will  use  all  our 
influence  that  the  terms  ot  the  consolidation  should  be  advantageous  to 
all  concerned ;-  but  I  mean  to  see  that  the  good  faith  in  which  Oliver 
Archer  acted  with  the  Archerville  people  is  kept." 

It  seemed  to  McFarren  that  the  iron  at  the  back  of  his  head  grew 
hotter  and  hotter,  and  that  every  word  of  Stuart's  was  a  burning  screw 
driving  it  deeper  and  deeper  into  his  brain.  There  was  a  new  numb- 
ness in  his  temples,  and  his  heart  throbbed  painfully.  Again  that  im- 
pulse of  insensate  rage  within  him,  like  a  hot  wave,  rising  and  rising, 
till  at  last  it  broke  upon  his  lips  in  a  scream : 

"  Damn  the  people  of  Archerville  P' 

He  came  towaros  Harry  as  he  shrieked  out  the  malediction,  his  eyes 
aflame,  his  hand  raised  to  strike,  but  before  he  had  taken  two  steps  he 
8loiq)ed.  His  fiu)e,  which  had  been  of  a  marble  paleness,  suddenly  be- 
came suffused  and  purple.  He  staggered  a  few  steps  fiurther,  and  then 
without  another  sound  fell  crashii^  to  the  floor,  a  shuddering,  shapdess 
mass.  Aftar  a  moment  of  horrified  silence,  Stuart  bent  over  him, 
loosening  his  cravat  and  sprinkling  his  face  with  water  from  a  glass  that 
stood  on  the  table.  Stobbs,  who  came  in  answer  to  ihe  bell,  brought  a 
cushion,  which  they  placed  under  his  head. 

**  You  must  go  for  the  doctor  directly,"  whispered  Stuart  '^  Yoer 
master's  in  some  sort  of  fit  Do  you  know  if  he  has  ever  had  one 
before?" 
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^  I  never  heard  so,  sir/'  answered  the  terrified  servant }  ^  but  hib  have 
not  been  himself,  to  my  dunking,  for  ever  00  long.^ 

It  seemed  to  Stoart  as  if  the  doctor  would  never  oone.  The  half- 
hoar  passed  in  tfiat  splendid  room  with  the  poor  stricken  oreature  who, 
as  he  lay  gasping  on  the  floor,  seemed  to  have  lost  all  his  hnmanity,  re* 
maioed  in  Stuart's  memory  as  the  most  awfiil  experienoe  of  his  lire.  A 
hope  that  was  almost  a  pray^  filled  his  soul,  that  the  man  mieht  not  die 
with  that  oath  upon  his  lipe, — ^that  he  might  live  to  speak  omer  words, 
think  othe*  thoughts,  and  not  go  out  of  this  life  witn  his  last  word  a 
curse  upon  the  people  he  had  tried  to  rob,  his  last  thought  one  of  im- 
pot^t  rage. 

At  ]aSi  the  physician  came,  and,  when  all  that  was  possible  had  beoi 
done  for  the  senseless  sufferer,  Stuart  waited  breathles»ly  for  the  doctor's 
verdict.    It  was  given  with  professional  gravity  and  indifference : 

'^  Mr.  McFarren  has  had  an  apoplectic  seizure  of  the  gravest  kind. 
It  is  hard  to  fbreteU  in  these  cases,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  he  would 
pull  through.  If  he  does,  he  may  live  on  for  years  in  a  state  of  im- 
becility. If  he  had  listened  to  me,  and  paid  some  attention  to  the  laws 
of  health,  this  need  not  have  happened  for  twenty  years.  You  are  a 
fiiend  of  the  fiunily,  I  suppose,  sir,''  the  doctor  continued :  ^^  will  you 
remain  till  Mrs.  McFarren  returns,  and  break  the  news  to  her?" 

'^  No,  doctor,  I  was  never  in  this  man's  house  before.  I  only  know 
his  wife  by  sight.  I — I  am  not  fit  to  tell  her:  it  had  much  bdter  come 
from  you.    If  there  is  nothing  more  that  I  can  do,  I  will  m  now." 

''  There  ia  nothing  more  to  be  done  at  present,  sir.  I  advise  you  to 
let  my  carriage  drive  you  wherever  you  are  going.  You  have  been  a 
good  deal  uvaeA,  by  what  has  happened." 

Stuart  declined  the  offer :  he  felt  the  need  of  exercise.  Before  he 
had  wilked  three  blocks,  he  met  G^rge  Yon  Shack,  who  jcnned  him. 

**  Are  you  ill,  Stuart?    You  are  as  white  as  a  she^" 

The  horror  of  what  he  had  seen  was  so  strongly  on  him  that  Stuart 
could  think  and  speak  of  nothing  else,  and  in  answer  to  the  broker's 
question  he  told  him  all  that  had  happened. 

'^  He  fnaif  die,  you  say,"  said  Mr.  Yon  Shack,  aftar  a  decent  ex- 
pression of  regret,  ''and  ev^  if  he  recovers  his  mind  is  gone?  That 
18  serious  news,  my  friend,  and  not  to  be  spread  carelessly  abroad.  In 
justice  to  the  man  and  to  lus  &mily,  this  must  be  kejpi  quiet  until  his 
broker,  or  his  lawyer,  or  whoever  was  in  his  confidaice,  is  told.  When 
it  comes  out,  it  will  make  things  lively  at  the  Exchange.  His  friends 
ought  to  be  prepared." 

''  His  frienos !  Had  he  a  friend  or  a  confidant  in  tibe  world  ?  Did 
he  trust  any  man?  Was  not  his  hand  against  every  man's,  and  every 
JDBB?8  hand  against  his?  Since  Archer's  death  I  supposed  you  knew 
more  about  Ids  aSairs  than  any  one  else."    Stuart  spoke  impatiently. 

'^Ddavale  should  be  here,"  continued  Yon  Shack,  not  notidng 
Stuart's  outbreak.  ''  Will  you  telegraph  him  in  my  name  to  meet  me 
at  the  house?  I  was  on  my  way  there,  and  will  stay  till  he  oomes. 
One  thing  more :  Will  you  give  me  your  word  of  honor  not  to  speak 
of  this  matter  until  it  gets  into  the  papers?  You  hardly  realise  tiie 
tremendous  efiect  it  may  produce  upon  the  mark^" 
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^No:  I  hxft  ban  tfainkfaig  mom  abeui  tiie  warn  tha  about  bk 

**Timi  18  qmie  Datmil ;  bat  I  am  bound  to  proteot  bia  inlanrtBy  of 
wbioh^  aa  700  mftr,  I  have  aome  knowledge, — yeiy  little,  it  ia  troe^  but 
mote  Mfaipa  than  another.    I  havejonr  promiaef 

^Qn  the  oonditioii  that  700  will  pled^  ma  joor  wofd  not  to  naa 
tbe  knowledge  in  the  intereata  of  any  other  peraon  or  peraona  ezoqil 
tboae  of  Mr.  McFarren  and  hia  fimiily/^  Stuart  reaponded,  looking 
keenlj  at  the  other.  Georse  Von  ShaoK  colored  nndar  that  awwhing 
glnno&  and  anaweied,  ahoray, — 

^  I  rive  vou  mj  word  of  honor.'' 

And  wittKmt  another  word  die  poaaaaiora  of  the  valuable  aeeret 
parted  oompan j.  

OHAPTEB  XVnL 

^Ob«  raddj  drop  of  muilj  blood 
Tho  lu^^liif  MM  oslwoif hf  t 
n«  wofld  oBMrtaia  ooBot  aad  ffti^ 
Tho  loTor  rootod  •tojt.'' 

JSukffnsQB  Deulyai^  left  Archerville  without  aeeine  Honor.  He 
called  more  than  onoe  at  tibe  Grange,  but  was  alwava  received  by  Aiken 
and  one  of  her  younger  daughto^,  Honor  on  each  occasion  asking  to 
be  excused  on  some  trivial  pretext.  The  telegram  which  Stuart  nad 
been  nothing  loath  to  despaton  found  Delavale  quite  ready  to  return  to 
New  York. 

When  Harry  Stuart's  news  was  old,  he  came  down  to  Archerville. 
For  some  days  he  did  not  visit  the  Qnu^e.  He  had  beoi  much  shdcen 
by  the  scene  in  which  he  had  been  so  important  an  actor.  He  was 
deeidy  discouraged,  and  fimded  that  he  was  ready  to  rive  up  iSke  battle 
of  me.  Honor  seemed  more  unattainable  to  him  than  me  had  ever 
been.  Stuart  was  by  nature  an  optimist,  and  was  now  passing  through 
one  of  those  moral  eclipses  which  many  habitually  cheerful  people  oc- 
casionally undergo.  Tour  pessimist  looks  so  constantly  through  the 
smoked  glasses  of  his  own  gloomy  convictions  that  his  eyes  become 
•oeustomed  to  the  darkness,  and  are  not  mudi  incommoded  by  an  extra 
ahadow  on  the  sun  of  his  prosperity. 

One  afternoon,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  library  enjoying  the  society  of 
^  pipe,  be  reviewed  the  chief  events  in  his  life  wim  aa  unwcotad 
gloom,  and  arrived  at  the  contusion  that  it  had  contained  nothing  bat 
fidlure.  Our  hero  was,  in  truth,  cast  in  a  somewhat  hermc  mould :  if 
he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  chivalry  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
kniriits  who  joined  the  great  order  in  all  sincerity,  and  would  have 
uiMferstood  the  significance  of  the  bath  of  purity,  the  white  robe  of 
fidth,  the  red  cloak  of  blood  to  be  shed  in  the  cause,  and  the  black 
vesture  of  death.  He  had  the  heart  of  a  patriot  in  his  breast^  and  a 
strain  of  generous  blood  in  his  veins :  his  earliest  recollections  were 
of  a  time  what  heroic  self-sacrifice  for  an  ideal  of  duty  was  the  strong- 
eat  ftding  in  tiie  community.  He  remembered  himself  a  child  in  1a 
grandfiither's  house  on  that  morning  wh^  his  gallant  young  fiither 
canj^  him  up  and  carried  him  for  their  last  gallop  togetnar  on  Bkok 
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Be68 ;  he  remembered  the  day  whai^  standing  dinging  to  his  grand- 
father's hand,  he  bared  his  head,  as  he  saw  those  aoout  him  do,  as  the 
flag-draped  coffin  which  held  what  was  mortal  of  his  yoxxng  soldier 
sire  was  borne  into  the  hoose  of  mourning.  He  had  lived  to  see  the 
solden  calf  set  up  in  the  holy  places  of  the  nation,  the  friends  and 
heroes  of  his  youth  sacrificing  before  it,  the  woman  he  loyed  sold  like 
a  diattel  in  its  shadow.  He  had  tried  to  fight  the  good  fight,  and  been 
worsted  and  well-nigh  overcome  in  the  struggle.  He  was  ver^  weary, 
and  the  ever-recurring  ^'  oui  bono  f*  came  persistently  to  his  mmdL 

In  the  drawing-room  below  some  one  was  talking.  A  viator  had 
come  to  see  his  sisters.  Presently  two  or  three  chords  were  struck  on 
the  piano.  Stuart  started  from  ms  seat  as  if  the  music  had  been  drawn 
fix>m  his  very  heart-strings. 

^'  My  darling  I'^  he  cried,  and  went  to  the  door,  paused,  turned  back, 
took  up  his  pipe  again,  and  resumed  his  seat 

Honor  haa  come  to  sit  with  his  invalid  sister.  She  was  singing 
now;  her  voice  floated  through  the  open  window  like  a  prayer.  A 
message  was  brought  that  Mrs.  Archer  was  in  the  drawine-room.  As 
if  he  needed  to  te  told  that !  He  would  not  go  down,  though.  She 
had  played  with  him  long  enough.  He  compsured  her  to  a  €»t  with  a 
mouse,  which  will  neither  kill  its  prey  nor  let  it  escape.  It  was  not  a 
very  original  comparison,  but  it  had  the  merit  of  being  time-honored. 
He  would  never  see  her  again ;  he  would  not  marry  her  now  even  if  he 

could ;  he Just. how  fitr  Mr.  Stuart  might  have  carried  this  line 

of  reasoning  does  not  appear,  for  at  that  moment  he  heard  the  sound 
of  Mrs.  Archer's  carriage-wheels  on  the  gravel  of  the  drive-way.  She 
was  going,  and  he  had  behaved  like  a  churl  towards  her, — his  Honor, 
his  little  sweetheart,  the  one  woman  that  the  world  had  ever  held  for 
him  I  There  were  hot  tears  in  his  eyes,  a  bitter  self-reproach  in  his 
heart ;  he  could  never  foigive  himself  for  his  brutality  towards  her,—- 
and  now  she  was  gone  I  The  loss  of  seeing  her  that  day  seemed  irr^ 
arable.  But  no,  uiere  was  one  chance  left :  if  he  coula  take  the  short 
cut  to  the  village,  he  might  meet  her  half-way  between  his  home  and 
the  Grange.  He  leapea  down  the  stairs  ana  out  of  the  house,  and 
ran  at  full  speed  until  he  saw  the  high-road.  There  was  no  sign  of  the 
carriage.  He  had  missed  it  I  He  vaulted  over  the  wall  and  turned  to 
go  .bi^  when  he  saw  a  cloud  of  dust,  out  of  which  was  presently 
shadowed  tibe  Greyerstones'  carriage.  As  it  drew  near,  he  ue^gan  to 
regret  having  yielded  to  his  weak  desire  to  see  Honor ;  and  when  the 
carriage  passed  him  he  lifted  his  hat  civilly  and  1^  it  go  by.  Again 
there  was  that  indescribable  wrendi  at  the  heart,  and  he  cried  out,  at 
the  top  of  his  voice, — 

^'St<^  a  moment,  please  I'^ 

Mrs.  Archer  reined  in  the  black  ponies ;  and,  without  either  of  them 
quite  understanding  what  the  other  said,  it  was  agreed  that  Harry 
snould  drive  back  with  her  and  dine  at  the  Grange.  Both  were  very 
silent  during  the  drive,  and  very  brilliant  during  the  dinner.  At  sunset 
they  went  out  into  the  old  garden  together ;  and,  as  they  paced  up  and 
down  the  box-screaied  wal&,  Harry  gave  Honor  an  account  of  his  last 
interview  with  McFarren. 
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'^HIb  poor  wiftr  said  Honor:  '^1  am  sorrkse  for  her.'' 

^  Womai  always  sympathiae  with  womeD,  abibraelfy,^  Stuart  r^ 
joiiied;  '^ bat  think  for  a  moniait  of  the  man's  fiUe.  He  may  live  for 
jem,  ptt^pe  even  to  the  natoral  term  of  his  lift,  a  helpless,  hopeless 
idioty  imd  yety  the  doctor  wrote  me,  keeping  some  ooofiised  memory  of 
the  past  At  first  I  h<q>ed  that  one  good  result  woold  come  of  this  sad 
bnsinessy  and  that  the  pressure  abmit  the  railroad  matter  miffht  be 
removed;  but  it  seems  now  that  Yon  Shack  and  the  others  will  carry 
on  McFarren's  tactics.*' 

^'I  should  think  it  was  probable,"  rej^ed  Honor,  indifferently, 
stooping  to  pick  a  rose.  The  action  brought  back  to  Stuart  that  other 
moonltffht  night  of  a  dead  summer,  and  the  hope  that  had  then  been  his. 

^^  Yoa  do  not  seem  to  be  much  oonoemed  about  the  affiur,"  he  said, 
coldly. 

^^  What  do  you  mean  f '  asked  Honor.  ^'  I  have  shown  my  interest 
in  the  most  practical  way  I  could,  by  refusing  to  be  a  party  to  the  forced 
sale  of  the  road." 

^'  I  do  not  mean  that  you  have  not  beoi  interested  about  the  other 
pec^le's  money,  but  about  your  own." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do?" 

As  she  spoke,  Houot  looked  at  him  gravely. 

He  had  often  likened  the  light  in  her  deejp  eyes  to  that  of  a  &lse 
beacon  which  had  wrecked  the  highest  hope  ot  his  life.  The  light  in 
them  now  could  not  be  false,  he  said  to  himself,  if  there  was  truth  in 
woman.  But  doubt  was  still  too  strong  for  hope,  and  he  answered  her 
question  rudely : 

*^Dof  Oh,  I  hardly  know :  something  to  protect  that  most  precious 
and  sacred  of  human  institutions,  your  property." 

Honor  flushed,  but  she  checked  the  quick  retort  whidi  sprang  to  her 
lips,  as  the  old  high-spirited  Honor  never  could  have  done. 

^^Does  it  seem  to  you,  Harry,  that  I  overestimate  its  value?"  she 
said,  g|Bntly. 

^  That  is  not  for  me  to  say." 

^'  Do  you  really  &Dcy  that  I  value  it  more — ^more  than  anything  else 
in  the  wcorld?" 

"  Judging  you  by  your  own  actions, — ^yes." 

^^  I  do  not  think  that  you  quite  understond  me." 

There  was  a  quiver  in  her  voice,  and  a  tremulousness  about  her 
sweet  mouth.  They  were  passing  a  tall  rose-bush  in  full  bloom,  and 
Honor,  turning  fix>m  him,  bent  her  head  over  a  deep-hearted  rose, 
tonchii^  it  for  an  instant  with  her  own  flower-&ce,  and  tnen  walking  on 
in  advance  of  him.  When  Stuart  broke  the  great  blush-rose  firom  the 
bush,  he  found  two  shining  dew-drops  in  its  petals,  whidi  had  not  beoi 
there  before.    He  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant,  murmuring, — 

^^  Foi^ve  me.  Honor :  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you." 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but  took  the  rose  fix>m  his  hand  and  put  it 
in  her  breast  They  stood  so  near  together  that  each  must  have  heard 
the  other's  heart  beat.  Stuart  saw  the  pain  his  words  had  given  her,  he 
felt  the  divine  forgiveness  which  she  was  ready  to  hold  out  to  him  if  he 
would  only  make  amends  tor  his  cruelty,  but  be  would  not  yield  to  the 
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love  and  hope  that  were  togging  at  his  heart-fitrin^ :  pride  and  wcNrld's 
wisdom  bade  him  hold  hia  peaoe  and  not  give  this  woman  another  op- 
p(»rtunit7  to  reject  his  love.  Tliej  stood  uus  an  instant^  each  waiting 
for  that  one  word  which  neither  was  willing  to  speak.  Honor  was 
looking  out  into  ihe  sonset,  while  Stoart's  eyes  wore  moodily  fixed  on 
the  ground.  At  last  Honor  took  a  great  resolve,  and,  attracting  his 
glance  by  a  sudden  movement^  she  nused  her  lovely  eyes  to  his>  and, 
tiirowing  off  the  veils  of  coquetry  and  reserve,  let  him  read  all  the 
tenderness  they  held  for  him. 

^Can  it  be  true,  Honor?''  he  murmured,  cautiously  lifting  het 
small  hand  and  looking  at  it,  still  half  fearfully,  as  it  lay  in  his  own 
broad  palm.    ^^  Dare  I  oelieve  what  vou  say  f 

8he  had  not  said  a  word,  but  he  thou^t  Ihat  she  had  spoken. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  eyes. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  the  penalty  of  loving  me  is  ^ ' 

''  Yes,"  her  deep-toned  voice  rang  out,  in  a  triumphant  tendemessi 
— ^^  to  be  your  wife." 

^^  Think  of  all  that  you  must  give  up." 

^'  All  that  I  give  up  is  as  nothing  beside  that  whidi  I  have  gained." 

Then  the  eaiib  seemed  to  rock,  Sie  dying  fires  in  the  sky  to  blase 
up  again,  the  whole  universe  to  reel  from  its  aecustomed  course,  as 
Stuart  held  out  his  longing  arms  towards  the  love  of  his  life,  and  she 
came  happily  and  trus^ully  to  them. 


The  doctor's  prediction  concerning  Michael  McFarren  proved  i 
rate.  In  time  he  recovered  fix>m  the  seizure,  and  grew  to  Ibe  stout  and 
strong,  while  his  mind  was  like  that  of  a  young  and  dull  diild.  His 
little  five-year-old  son  was  his  fitvorite  companion,  and  one  day  when 
the  boy  brought  some  of  his  toys  down  into  the  great  library  where 
the  Mher  pc^sed  his  empty  days,  the  man's  delight  at  the  playthings 
brought  the  tears  to  ihe  eyes  of  his  &ithful  servant  Stobbs,  who  was  m 
constant  attendance  upon  him.  He  was  quite  gentle,  and  gave  very 
little  trouble  to  any  one.  On  fine  days  hk  vacant  fiice,  with  its  fixed, 
fiituoos  smile,  ma^  be  seen  fix>m  a  carriage  window  as  he  drives,  with 
his  attendant  beside  him,  through  the  least-frequented  avenues  q£  the 
Park.  He  is  pleased  to  receive  visits  from  persons  whose  &ces  are 
familiar  to  him,  and  his  wife  sits  with  him  for  an  hour  every  day. 

Mollie  is  now  an  important  %ure  in  New  York  societv :  die  has  a 
marriiqgeable  son  and  daughter,  and  her  house  is  one  of  the  centres 
of  the  great  world.  Her  natural  social  gifl^  carefully  trained  as  it  has 
been  by  her  skilful  old  precq>tre8s,  has  made  h^  a  really  popular 
woman.  There  is  mudi  gossip  about  her  of  a  vague  sort,  but  her  coa^ 
fessor  knows  that  if  she  is  vain  and  foolish  she  is  an  honest  woman. 
Mrs.  McFarren  enjoys  the  revenue  of  a  queen,  but  she  remembais  the 
price  that  has  been  paid  for  her  palace  and  her  jewels,  and  is  fidthful 
to  the  poor  stricken  creature  who  lives  in  one  wing  of  her  great  house, 
who  smiles  when  she  enters  his  room  and  weeps  piteously  when  she 
leaves  it.  Her  life  is  a  constant  round  of  pleasure  and  gayety,  but  it 
is  not  social  dissipation  which  has  touched  her  dark  hair  with  streaks 
of  diver  and  drawn  the  deep  lines  across  her  white  bfow.    She  is  a 
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better  moiher  now  than  she  was  in  the  etrljr  days  of  ber  proapeiify, 
and  in  the  liyea  of  h^  diildren  she  is  kaniing  to  find  the  nrat  na}^ 
neaa  she  haa  known  shioe  Michael  McFarr^'a  great  operations  macle 
her  one  of  the  richest  women  in  the  wcnrld. 


At  htft  it  came  aboot  that  his  heart's  desire  was  granted  to  Heniy 
Stoart^  as  it  is  granted  to  all  those  who  are  strong  enoo^  and  fiuthfm 
oioogh  to  wait  His  life  is  not  without  troubles  and  temptatbn^  bat 
with  the  woman  he  loves  bj  his  side  he  can  meet  them  bravely.  Blooot 
has  forgotten  all  the  sombre  pist^  and  lives  only  in  the  sonut  jHesent 
ttod  the  glowinff  future*  Their  marriage  createa  much  surprise  amonff 
their  friends ;  the  worldlings  marvelled  at  it,  and  some  of  them  laughed 
at  the  foUj  of  the  wmnan  who  threw  away  a  fortune  for  a  lover.  But 
all  the  world  loves  a  lover,  and  most  people  were  pleased  by  the  ronuCnoe 
of  it,  and  remembered  the  time  when  thej,  too,  would  have  beoi  capa- 
Ue  cf  a  like  foUj  in  a  like  cause.  On  the  day  of  their  wedding,  which 
was  ouietly  solemnized  at  the  Orange,  Miss  Mehetabel  Archer  came 
into  the  g^reat  Archer  property.  The  old  lady  came  to  the  weddiiu;, 
like  the  incked  fidry  at  the  christening,  uninvited.  She  was  the  onfy 
raest,  and  promptly  took  her  leave  at  we  end  of  the  service.  An  hour 
uiter,  as  Eburry  Stuart  and  his  wife  beside  him  drove  through  the  main 
street  of  the  town,  he  saw  Miss  Mehetabel  entering  the  office  of  the 
fimiily  lawyer. 

'^  There  eoes  Cousin  Hitty ,''  he  said ;  ^^  she  told  me  that  she  was 
going  to  make  her  will  to-day,  and  had  decided  upon  the  particular 
charitable  institutions  between  which  she  intended  to  divide  her  monqr, 
I  hoped  she  would  leave  something  to  the  dear  old  town;  but  the 
African  and  Polynesian  missions  will  have  the  licm's  share  of  if 

^^  I  hope  she  will  use  it  wisely,^'  Hcmor  answered.  ^^  It  is  a  great 
reqK)n8ibiiity.  I  think  I  never  enjoyed  it  very  much,  for  I  was  never 
allowed  to  give  what  I  wanted,  or  as  I  wanted.  People  demanded 
sudi  and  such  sums  of  me  for  various  objects,  good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent. I  was  expected  to  dve  toi  thousand  to  the  Art  Museum,  and  five 
thousand  to  the  Woman's  Hospital,  and  twenty  thousand  to  the  Working- 
Girls'  Home.  If  they  had  only  let  me  give  spontaneously,  and  because 
I  liked  to,  and  not  because  it  was  my  duty,  I  should  have  had  more 
pleasure  in  my  stewardship.  But  that  is  all  past  now,  Heurry,  and  I 
nave  not  one  regret  for  it  on  our  weddii^^^y.'' 

'^  Honor,  my  real  wedding-day  was  the  day  when  I  first  saw  you," 
murmured  her  lover. 

Cousin  Hitty  may  have  dianged  her  mind,  or  she  may  have  told  a 
deliberate  falsehood;  it  is  certain  that  the  will  she  signed  that  day,  and 
wbi<^  still  reposes  in  the  safe  of  her  attorney,  devises  all  her  property 
to  Henry  and  Honor  Stuart,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  The  con- 
tents of  the  document  are  luiown  only  to  her  legal  adviser  and  herself, 
and  both  mean  to  keq>  the  secret  as  long  as  Miss  Mehetabel  lives. 
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AN  OLD  BONO. 


OFTENTIMES  there  come  to  ma 
Scrape  of  music-memorj 
That  have  slept^  alas,  how  long  I 
In  the  quiet  night  of  song. 
I  can  mark  the  measured  time^ 
I  can  catch  the  notes  that  rhyme, 
Till  it  seems  I  almost  hear 
Whispered  words  within  mj  ear; 
Yet,  for  all  I  listen  so 
To  them  as  they  oome  and  go, 
Shreds  of  only  one  refivdn 
In  my  memory  remain. 

Long  ago  the  sons  was  sung, 
Long  ago,  when  I  was  youn^, 
And  my  heart  in  time  would  beat 
With  the  music  soft  and  sweet 
There  was  something  that  would  start 
Glad  emotions  in  my  heart, — 
Something  in  the  words  which  made 
Joy  grow  bright  and  sorrow  fiide, — 
Something  in  the  notes  of  joy 
Giving  courage  to  the  boy 
Long  ago  ere  he  b^n 
Dreaming  of  the  present  man. 

Never  come  these  scraps  but  I 
Seem  to  feel  her  standing  by. 
Oh  that  all  the  notes  might  come 
Back  fix>m  lips  forever  aumb. 
So  that  I  might  render  whole 
This  marred  music  of  the  soul  I 
Oh  that  I  again  might  bring 
Back  this  song  she  used  to  sing  I 
I  should  sine  it  till  my  eyes 
Through  a  nft  in  Paradise 
Caught  a  vision  of  her  &ee 
SmiUng  from  her  dwelling-place ; 
I  shoukl  sing  it  line  by  line 
Till  her  lips  should  answer  mine ; 
I  should  sine  it  o'er  ud  o'er 
Till  I  seemed  a  boy  once  more, — 
Till  my  dream  beoune  in  truth 
Her  who  sang  it  to  my  youtli  I 

Fratkh  Dempster  Sheiwum. 
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THE  EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND. 

PERHAPS  this  quaint  and  cooBornAy^  though  now  npidUj-ohaiq^ 
mfty  KjgLoa  may  be  called  the  most  intereatii^  whidi  is  tribotaiy  to 
Philaddphia :  at  least  thare  is  do  other  having  ao  much  interost  of  the 
same  kindL  For  one  thii^s,  ihe  Eastern  Shore  stands  qnite  alone  among 
aobdivisions  of  States  in  having  a  special  legal  right  of  represmtation 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  £ck  of  this  curioos  prerogative  there  Ues 
a  bit  of  evai  more  curioos  history. 

About  a  year  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth  Book,  William  daibome 
(or  Claybomey  for  the  name  was  qpelled  both  ways),  secretary  of  the 
yooi^  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  was  engaged  in  surveying  and  map- 
ping out  the  bay  of  the  Chesapeakes  for  oMonial  use.  The  intricate 
system  of  water-ways  and  estuaries,  necks  and  islands,  whidi  varied  the 
outline  of  the  long  Eastern  peninsula,  then  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  a 
white  man  except  whare  a  feeble  ofibtuxyt  of  Jamestown  had  takoi  root 
in  Aoeomac,  attracted  his  notice  by  its  fiujlities  for  coast-wise  and  inland 
traffic.  With  a  view  thereto  he  obtained  first  a  license  firom  Virpnia, 
and  then  one  fix>m  Kine  Charles  himself,  and  then— probably  about 
1628 — ^proceeded  to  estaUish  a  colony  on  the  ^'  Isle  of  Kent.'' 

The  royal  license  was  a  rather  anomalous  document,  wfaidi  mi^t 
mean  much  or  little,  for  kinss  were  very  well  able  to  trim  and  hedge  in 
those  days.  Perhaps  it  might  be  defined  as  a  commission  of  discovery 
and  government  without  any  explicit  cession  of  territory.  Both  parties 
to  the  subsequent  controversy  laid  more  stress  upon  it  than  it  deserved, 
for  Claibomes  case  as  against  the  Calverts  rested,  it  would  seem,  on  a 
better  foundation. 

In  a  word,  Lord  Baltimore's  charter  covered  uMdthd  lands  only, 
and  Kent  Island  had  been  settled  for  some  time  before  that  charter  was 
granted.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  a  day  of  intense  relieious  feeling  and 
flrruwing  passion  for  liberty,  the  Protestant  occupants  of  the  soil  should 
have  fiuiously  resisted  what  they  regarded  as  the  unrighteous  and  illegal 

E recensions  of  a  new-made  Roman  Catholic  lord,  llius  William  Cbi- 
ome,  reputable,  if  adventurous,  gentleman  of  Westmoreland  and  Vir- 
ginia, became,  almost  bef<He  he  knew  it,  "  Claiborne  the  traitor," — and 
a  veiT  diabolical  p^'sonage  indeed. 

His  first  efibrt,  if  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of  his  enemies,  was  by 
way  of  artifice.  He  boarded  the  vessel  of  the  proprietaiy  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,  and  laid  before  the  intending  colony  an  examerated  picture  of 
hardship,  disease,  and  danger.  Traffic— at  least  traffic  with  Indians- 
improves  several  other  qualities  more  than  it  does  truth-telling.  More- 
over, the  weak  was  dealme  with  the  strong.  But  the  trick,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  did  Claibome  no  manner  of  good.  Probably  the 
nest  was  overestimated  on  account  of  the  wiles  ui^  to  protect  it.  At 
any  rate,  the  expedition  went  on  to  the  Potomac,  with  the  avowed  int»:i- 
tion  of  shortly  calling  for  the  submission  of  Kent  Island.  Both  parties 
fitted  out  armed  ve^els,  the  proprietary  issuii^  a  proclamation  of  re- 
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bellion ;  and  then  Oatholic  and  Protestant  stood  at  war,  with  a  strip  of 
mainland  and  the  ^eat  bay  between  them, — two  handfuls  of  European 
pngnadty  made  riaiculons  hy  the  immensity  of  primitive  nature  aroond 
them  and  the  multitndinoas  savages  who  came  to  look  on  at  the  killing. 

For  there  wu  killing  very  shortly, — ^the  first  armed  enooonter  be- 
tween English-speaking  men  in  the  New  World.  Lieutenant  BiUicliffe 
Warren  bad  been  sent  by  Claiborne  with  a  pinnace  and  fifteen  men 
to  cruise  against  the  supply- vessels  of  St  Marys.  Oaptain  Comwallys 
with  two  sloops  and  about  a  double  force  put  out  worn  the  latter  to 
cruise  after  Mm.  These  two  formidable  navies  encountered  one  another 
off  the  mouth  of  WiccMnico,  some  say  Pocomoke,  river ;  and  in  a  sharp 
action  Batcliffe  Warren  and  several  of  his  men  were  killed,  the  re- 
mainder being  made  prisoners.  Then  Comwallys  with  the  living  and 
the  dead,  including  among  the  latter  one  of  his  own  men,  sailed  nome 
in  triumph.  Claiborne  withdrew  to  Virginia,  the  island  was  forcibly 
annexed,  and  a  thousand  confiscated  acres,  the  kanel  of  the  settlement^ 
were  duly  erected  into  the  Manor  of  Kent  Fort  and  presented  to  the 
brother  of  the  {Hx>prietary  as  a  reward  for  his  distinguished  services. 
The  Jesuits  also  were  dutifully  introduced  without  delay. 

But  the  islanders  somehow  did  not  appreciate  these  blessings.  On 
the  contrary,  aided  perhaps  by  outside  adventurers,  they  seem  to  have 
turned  to  half-aquatic  Robin  Hoods.  At  least  official  documents  allude 
to  their  "  many  piracies,  insolendes,  mutinies,  and  contempts ;"  to  the 
issuing  of  warrants  of  arrest  ^^  under  the  ereat  seal  of  the  province," 
and  the  rescue  by  arms  of  the  ^'  malefiu^rr'  after  being  arreted.  The 
diaige  is  ftirther  made  that  the  offenders  did  ^^  maintain  and  protect 
themselves'^  and  ^^  conspire  with  the  Susquehannoughs,''  so  that  another 
expedition  in  force  was  found  necessary.  ^^  Captain  John  Evelin,  of 
the  Manor  of  Evelinton,  in  tiie  baronie  of  St  Mary's,''  was  then  in- 
stalled as  "  Commander  of  Kent,''  with  veiy  despotic  powers. 

This  feudal  potentate  can  hardly  have  enjoyed  his  dignity.  The 
isle  men  continued  about  as  intractable  as  those  of  the  Hebrides  at  the 
same  period.  Even  at  a  later  date  we  find  one  of  their  leaders.  Captain 
Thomas  Broadnax,  rieving  in  true  Celtic  style  and  dining  in  the  wilder- 
ness on  stolen  cattle,  like  a  second  Donald  Bean  Lean,  with  sentinels 
posted  around  his  encampmait  Tlie  commander — not  of  the  fiuthftil 
— ^had  a  court-house  built,  and  a  court  leet  was  decreed  with  all  the 
maohinenr  of  justice ;  but  the  people  persisted  in  believing  that  they 
did  not  have  the  thing  itself,  and  in  trying — somewhat  wildly — ^to 
gd;it. 

Probably  it  was  the  renewal  of  disturbance  which  set  his  lordship 
to  playing  tlie  offended  monarch  at  St.  Mary's  in  rather  cruel  &shion. 
Poor  Ratdiffe  Warren — ^first  martyr  to  civil  war  in  our  land — ^had  a 
second  in  command  not  honored  by  any  title,  but  bearing  the  plain 
name  of  Thcnnas  Smith,  planter.  By  this  time  he  must  have  erown 
accustomed  to  captivity.  He  was  now  put  on  trial  for  his  life  before 
an  assemblage  of  his  enemies,  who  promptly  voted  him  guilty  and 
sentenced  him  to  be  hunff,  with  confiscation  of  all  that  he  owned, — 
^saving  that  your  wife  diall  have  her  dower,  and  Qod  have  meny 
upon  your  scmL"    The  latter  recommendation  was  yery  pertinait,  since 
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seemed  little  use  in  askingthe  tolerant  Lord  Baltimore  to  have 
mBj.    One  member  alone^  J(din  Halfhidey  voted  for  acquittal. 

Meanwhile,  Claiborne  had  been  attainted  and  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia called  on  for  extradition ;  whidi  the  former  avoided  by  slipping 
off  to  England,  whone  he  nrged  his  canse  before  the  king.  Failing 
there,  he  raised  a  force  of  his  own,  obtained  a  ship,  and  set  oot  across 
the  Atlantic.  A  party  was  sent  from  8t  Mary's  to  observe,  and  pre- 
somablj  to  intercept,  him ;  but  he  landed  in  spite  of  them,  and  again 
appeared  at  the  head  of  his  people.  A  force  despatched  to  dislwlge 
him  was  promptly  repulsed.  Then,  taking  the  offensive  in  his  turn, 
he  crossed  the  bay  and  swept  Calvert  across  the  Potomac  into  Viiginia. 
Tlie  ^^  {urate  and  traitor^'  was  now  the  government  defado. 

But  in  the  seesaw  of  the  factions  neither  could  long  keep  upper- 
most Virginia  was  at  that  time  crowded  with  adventurers;  and 
Oalvert  gathered  many  of  these  to  his  support  by  a  timely  hint  of 
^  pillage  m  Kent''  The  recruits  thus  raised  crossed  the  Potomac  in 
1646  and  fapparently  after  some  fighting,  for  there  is  mention  of 
^'bloodshed'')  re-established  the  authority  of  Lord  Baltimore  on  the 
Western  Shore.  The  Eastern  Shore,  with  its  usual  stubbornness,  held 
out  for  about  a  year  longer.  A  proclamation  issued  by  Calvert  during 
that  period  speaks  of  *'  this  time  of  war,"  and  commands  that  "  no 
person  entertain  any  communication  or  give  any  entertainment  to  any 
person  coming  from  the  Isle  of  Kent"  This  embargo  was  followecl 
by  an  expedition  in  force,  a  fourth  conquest,  and  confiscation.  Many 
ot  the  islanders  fled  from  the  colony. 

Still,  Claiborne's  defisat  was  not  final.  In  1660  he  was  sent  out 
by  the  Commonwealth,  with  a  coadjutor  named  Bennett,  to  reduce  the 
royalist  provinces  about  the  Chesapeake.  Lord  Baltimore's  authority 
was  overturned,  Kent  Island  was  restored  to  Claiborne,  and  a  govern- 
ment selected  by  him  was  established  on  the  Western  Shore.  It  re- 
tained control  for  four  years. 

In  the  early  part  of  1654  there  was  a  rising  of  the  Catholics  on 
the  Western  Snore,  which  gained  them  about  a  month's  supremacr 
during  Claiborne's  abs^ce.  This  was  promptly  suppressea  on  his 
return ;  but  it  proved  a  forerunner  of  more  serious  troubles.  By  this 
time  a  considerable  body  of  Dissenters  had  founded  the  village  of 
Providence  on  '^  that  part  of  the  Western  Shore  over  against  the  Isle 
of  Kent," — about  ten  miles  distant  The  two  Protestant  settlements 
were  near  enough  for  mutual  protection ;  near  enough,  too,  for  the  tale 
of  old  wrongs  endured  by  the  men  of  Kent  to  rouse  all  the  Mosaical 
wrath  in  the  Puritans  of  the  Severn. 

Near  the  end  of  1654  the  Catholics  rose  again.  Their  forces  grew 
rapidly.  Their  first  movements  were  all  successful.  They  overwhdmed 
the  fow  Protestants  in  the  southern  part  of  the  colony,  and  seized  on 
the  capitol  and  colonial  records,  besides  all  the  public  arms.  Then 
Captain  Stone^  with  between  one  and  two  hundred  armed  men,  set  out 
to  capture  Providence. 

The  Puritans  had  organized  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
nnder  Captain  Fuller,  and  avowed  their  determination  rather  to  ^'  die 
like  men  than  live  like  dogs."    But  th^re  was  no  need  for  dying.    The 
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weak  ay  of  ^'Hej  for  St  Maiysl"  went  down  at  the  first  onset  nnder 
the  tremendous  dogan  ^^In  the  name  of  Gk)d^  fidl  onl"  In  twenty 
mintxtes  all  Lord  &Jtimore'8  dignitaries  and  nearlj  all  his  armed 
men  were  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  or  prisoners  in  Poritan  hands. 
Eyerythinff  was  captured.  This  was  the  first  land-battle  fonght  be- 
tween En^ishmen  m  America. 

The  stem  fiuatics  followed  Lord  Baltimore's  example.  Several  of 
thdr  prominent  captives  were  executed.  Wholesale  confiscation  ensued. 
The  iron  heel  of  conquest  was  ground  into  the  men  of  St  Mary's. 
Nevertheless,  partial  revolts  occurred  from  time  to  time;  and  there 
was  more  or  less  turbulence  on  the  Western  Shore  until  Charles  II., 
on  his  accession,  reinstated  Lord  Baltimore,  with  full  power  over  the 
whole  colony. 

Claiborne,  finding  the  contest  hopeless,  withdrew  to  Virginia.  Here 
he  founded  the  countv  of  New  Kent,  in  memory  of  the  isle  in  the 
Chesapeake  which  he  nad  struggled  for  half  a  lifetime  to  retain.  He 
represented  his  new  home  in  we  colonial  l^islature,  and  ended  by'a 
gallant  death  at  the  Indian  battle  of  Moncock  a  career  that  reads  like 
romance  in  even  the  barest  statement 

During  the  lone  civil  contest,  the  confusion  was  increased  by  the 
hostile  conduct  of  the  Eastern  Shore  tribes,  and  especially  the  Ozinies 
of  the  Chester, — ^who  have  left  large  kitchen-midden-like  banks  of 
shdls  to  mark  the  site  of  their  town  on  Corsica  Neck.  In  1641  the 
commander  of  the  Isle  of  Kent  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  it  law- 
ful to  kill  any  Indian  found  thereon,  and  denouncing  severe  penalties 
against  all  wno  harbored  them.  The  absence  of  any  provision  for 
protecting  settlers  on  the  mainland  of  the  peninsula  indicates  that  it 
was  still  unoccupied. 

But  it  did  not  long  remain  so.  Before  1650  the  population  was 
dense  enough  to  require  two  churches,  one  near  the  Chester,  the  othar 
on  the  Wye ;  and  not  many  years  afterward  a  third  was  built,  at  Church 
Hill.  The  two  latter  are  still  in  constant  use,  and  rank  among  the 
most  venerable  structures  of  our  country.  Chester  church,  which  was 
of  extraordinaiT  size,  has  unfortunately  been  destroyed.  These  three 
edifices  were  all  within  a  circle  of  eight  miles'  radius ;  and  the  (now 
ruinous)  church  on  Kent  Island  lay  but  little  outside  of  the  same. 

The  new-comers  then  pouring  in  numbered  some  names  well  known 
in  the  Old  World,  besides  many  of  the  less  distinguished  rural  gentry. 
Their  influence  soon  moulded  the  colony  into  the  social  likeness  of  an 
English  county. 

The  Indians  gave  way  slowly  before  this  influx,  and  tribe  after 
tribe  passed  northward  out  of  the  peninsula ;  the  most  remarkable  mi- 
gration being  that  of  the  Nanticokes  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  Indian  of  unmixed  blood 
now  remains  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

The  land  was  held  in  large  estates,  sometimes  termed  manors,  the 
oldest  of  which  was  the  Manor  of  Kent  Fort,  granted  to  one  Brent  in 
1635.  These  were  mainly  devoted  to  tobacco-culture,  which  became 
very  profitable,  since  the  soil  was  absolutely  fresh,  and  slavery  (with  all 
ite  defects  and  injustice)  supplied  a  reliable  fund  of  labor. 
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Ab  weahfa  inoreaaed,  a  certain  large  baronial  feeling  pervaded  the 
ruling  daae.  Men  built  great  wide-hfuled  thick- walled  hoiisee  of  £2ng- 
liali  hridE^  whidi  are  only  half  oocapied  to-daj,  thooeh  thqr  bid  fiur  to 
oatlaat  the  rqMiUia  They  prided  Aemselvea  on  the  nmad  of  their 
aoreSy  their  laviah  hospitality,  thdr  r^inuea  of  servantSy  their  pedigreei^ 
tbor  etiquette.    Everything  was  done  in  a  broad-flni^  dominant  way. 

The  dffhteenth  century  was  but  as  a  slumber  to  tl^  Eastern  Shore; 
yet  those  old  idyllic  days  have  a  diarm  for  my  fiuicy*  Queer,  not-idto^ 
gether-to-be-oommoided  dajrs,  when  a  clergyman  Uiought  it  no  shame  to 
ride  after  the  hounds  and  it  was  necessary  to  legislate  him  out  of  nm- 
blii^  1  Uncouth,  dumsy  daj^,  when  (for  lack  of  a  mechanic)  the  lum- 
bering family  coach  had  to  be  bricked  up  on  one  side  or  go  unmended  I 
Tedious,  slow-dra^gbg  days,  when  the  only  way  to  reach  in  winter  the 
brilliant  little  camtal  dT  Annapolis  was  by  a  loog  journey  bdiind  horses 
around  the  heaa  of  the  bay  I  Yet  hearty,  plentiful,  emcnrean  days, 
when  every  house  was  open,  every  halt  was  a  /Ke,  ana  every  season 
brought  its  luxuries ! 

£1  truth,  no  part  of  the  colonies  was  supplied  by  nature  with  more 
rich  and  vaned  materials  for  good  living  in  the  gustatory  sense.  Even 
the  Indians  had  learned  to  rake  fine  oysters  m>m  the  beds  of  all  the 
rivenu  In  the  short  winter  great  flocks  of  wild  swan  whitened  the 
shallow  waters,  and  tested  the  skill  of  the  rifleman  or  rewarded  a  tordi- 
li^t  battue,  while  smaller  wild  fowl  of  several  score  species  swarmed 
in  every  inlet  There  was  no  need  that  any  planter's  taole  should  lack 
eanvas4)acks  or  red-heads  in  their  season.  When  the  warm  weather 
came,  fine  fish  came  wiUi  it  The  tailor  (or  blue-fish),  the  rodsfish  (or 
striped  bass),  the  white  perch,  the  shad,  the  herring,  and  the  rich  sheepV 
head  were  only  a  few  of  these  visitors.  The  cdonists  grew  dainty  in 
this  plethora,  and  turned  over  to  the  negroes  (who  often  in  turn  rejected 
them)  the  ^^  ydlow  neds^'  or  perdi,  the  puce,  and  other  fish,  well  esteemed 
dsewhere.  The  pre-eminent  virtues  of  the  terrapin  had  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered ;  but  all  three  kinds  of  the  little  delicades,  firom  the  diamond- 
bock  down,  were  iar  mcwe  numerous  then  than  now.  As  an  offiet  to 
this  lack,  it  is  likdy  that  a  haunch  of  venison  was  somdimes  still  ob* 
tainable ;  and  perhaps  the  wild  turke}^  and  ruffed  grouse  had  not  all 
disappeared.  At  any  rate,  the  Carolina  dove,  the  bull-necked  plover, 
and  the  gray  sandpiper,  which  bears  a  simikr  popular  name,  could 
always  be  found  in  the  late  summer,  the  little  ortolan  dotted  the  weedy 
fiedlows  and  reedy  marshes  about  the  same  period,  snipe  were  fidrly 
plentiftil  in  their  &vorit6  haunts  during  spnng,  coveys  of  partridges 
fed  in  eveir  stubble,  and  the  bare  white-oak  woods  swarmed  in  No- 
vember with  woodcock. 

The  same  ingenuity  that  went  elsewhere  to  the  getting  up  of  new 
poems,  machines,  or  theories  here  gave  birth  to  spedal  methods  of  pre- 
paring food.  There  were  certain  traditional  rules  as  to  cooking  and 
carvinff  which  ranked  almost  with  the  Decalogue.  But,  beyond  these, 
every  household  had  its  own  peculiar  excellencies,  its  petty  triumphs, 
qm'te  beyond  the  reach  of  one  who  had  not  been  behind  Uie  vdL  Some 
of  these  are  said  to  mark  even  yet  the  high-water  line  of  culinary  genius. 

But  the  gently  of  that  day  were  not  wholly  taken  up  wim  eating 
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and  drinking.  They  had  a  &ir  share  of  mental  and  social  cultnre, 
though  not  exactly  of  the  modem  type.  They  called  Annapolis,  in 
their  preposterously  high-stepping  way,  ^^the  AUiens  of  the  colonies;'' 
and  the  one  great  deligtM)  of  the  year  was  to  gather  there  in  midwinter 
with  their  retainers  and  mimic  the  court  ways  of  Europe.  But  they 
were  not  utterly  dependent  even  on  their  little  capital.  Every  large 
proprietor  was  in  direct  communication  with  England.  The  ships  of 
Bristol  and  London  broueht  news  and  books  diredJy  to  his  wharf;  and 
his  eldest  son,  as  well  as  his  tobacco,  was  often  shipped  across  in  return. 
Any  one  who  has  ever  raked  together  the  fragmentary  libraries  of  an 
old  Eastern  Shore  manse  will  remember  thick-sown  traces  of  this  inter- 
course.   One  such  aggr^tion  is  before  me  as  I  write. 

Contanporary  schools  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  effected  an  entrance : 
those  which  sprang  to  life  with  our  century  or  soon  after  are  r^resented 
solely  by  the  romanticists, — ^Byrou,  Scott,  Southey, — ^and  there  is  v^ 
little  indeed  which  dates  back  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  But  ihat 
period  makes  a  very  different  showing.  Eighteenth-century  volumes, 
both  in  the  sense  of  composition  and  publication,  abound.  Swift,  in  a 
great  array  of  small  volumes  headed  by  a  Gulliver  which  has  seen  hard 
service ;  Pope,  minus  the  Iliad  (a  mere  translation),  but  plus  all  the 
letters  he  ever  wrote  or  that  anybody  ever  wrote  to  him ;  Sterne,  on  his 
Sentimental  Journey,  irith  Tristram  Shandy  and  more  letters  behind ; 
The  Spectator  and  The  Rambler ;  Basselas  and  the  Journey  to  the 
Hebrides;  letters  on  letters,  —  Cato,  Gkmganelli,  Middleton,  Her- 
vey;  sermons  on  sermons, — ^Tillotson,  Butler,  and  a  mass  of  lesser 
lights ;  for  science,  Gk)ldsmith  and  Watson ;  for  history,  Hume,  con- 
tinued by  Smollett,  Bobertson,  an  odd  colonial  brochure  or  two,  and 
some  more  recent  additions;  for  travels.  Cook,  Pioszi,  Bartram,  and 
the  Tour  to  Morocco,  dedicated  to  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Ed- 
ward; divers  anouals  and  '^morals,"  compilations  and  translations; 
some  of  the  French  and  Italian  classics  in  tlie  original ;  a  considerable 
array  of  Greek  and  Latin  text-books ;  Baron  Trenck,  die  much  incar- 
cerated ;  Locke  on  Education ;  Zimmermann  on  Solitude ;  The  Memoirs 
of  Ninon  de  L'Endos. 

This  list  is,  of  course,  far  from  complete,  but  gives  what  is  most 
diaracteristia  Perhaps  one  should  add  a  liberal  supply  of  compara- 
tively recent  works  in  defence  of  slavery,  and  a  few  volumes  of  Southern 
poems  and  tales  belonging  to  the  period  before  the  war, — ^Kennedy's 
"  Swallow  Barn*'  for  example.  There  are  also  Porter's  very  firank  nar- 
rative of  experiences  in  the  South  Seas,  which  must  have  prompted 
Herman  Melville's  **Omoo"  and  "Typee,"  and  Emory's  busmess-like 
chronicle  of  Kearney's  old  New  Mexican  campaigns,  in  which  I  think 
I  can  discover  the  germs  of  Mayne  Reid's  southwestern  tales.  Never- 
theless, when  all  is  said  and  done,  '^that  old  Georgian  day"  and  the 
period  immediately  before  it  are  greatly  preponderant.  One  of  these 
old  calf-bound  books  says,  ^^The  judgment  of  Swift  and  the  most 
eminent  writers  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  century  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  period  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  golden  age  of  the 
English  language.  Ask  i^e  scholars  and  men  of  taste  of  the  present 
day;  they  will  perhaps  for  the  most  part  give  their  suffivge  to  the 
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rago  of  Qoeen  Annew  •  •  •  It  is  the  pnrpoee  of  this  cany  to  show 
tiiat  the  Knglifth  language  was  never  in  so  high  a  state  of  IHurity  and 
perfection  as  in  the  present  reign  of  King  Geoige  the  Thiro."  I  can 
imagine  this  sentiment  sarviviiu;  in  the  cdony  for  generations. 

The  very  great  namber  of  theological  treatises — a  great  box  of 
thMB  have  be^  already  given  away  as  altogether  nnavauable  lomber, 
though  uKNre  remain — shows  that  there  was  in  those  days  a  deq>  un- 
der-^irr«it  of  religions  interest  below  all  their  attrition  to  finshionable 
titeratore  and  physical  enjoyment.  This  ordinarily  went  to  swell  their 
oonservatism  by  endowing  the  clergy  with  special  claims  to  reverence ; 
bat  now  and  then,  when  priestly  shortocunings  became  too  scandalous, 
it  took  the  shape  of  loud  complaints  to  the  home  government  The 
planters  protested  that  all  manner  of  scapegraces  and  ne'er-do^week 
were  shifted  to  their  convenient  shoulders ;  while  their  diildren  were 
growing  np  under  the  tutelage  and  example  of  worthless  youngs  sons, 
moral  bankrupts,  and  even  sheer  impo^rs.  The  lower  classes  com- 
plained less,  but  felt  more.  So  when  the  great  awakenine  of  Wesley 
and  Whitefield  came,  it  swq»t  them  like  a  whirlwind.  Unlookily  for 
the  Established  Church,  that  storm  coincided  very  nearly  in  time  with 
the  stru^le  for  American  independence ;  so  that  it  was  assailed  almost 
at  once  mc  Torjrism  and  for  corruption.  The  conservative  instinct  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  gentry  preserved  it  for  themselves  and  their  descend- 
ants ;  but  the  common  people  never  returned. 

The  Bevolution  found  eight  counties  of  Maryland  on  the  peninsula, 
whidi  have  retained  Uieir  names  and  boundaries  to  the  present  day.  A 
ninth,  Wicomico,  has  recently  been  formed  firom  parts  of  Somerset  and 
Worcester.  The  last-mentioned  is  the  only  one  having  an  Atlantic 
firont ;  whidi  doubtless  met  the  eye  of  Cabot  as  early  as  1498.  Six  of 
the  odier  counties — Cecil,  Kent,  Queen  Anne's,  Talbot,  Dorchester,  and 
Somerset— extend  in  single  file  along  the  Chesapeake.  Caroline,  the  only 
inland  county,  separates  Queen  Anne's  and  Taloot  £rom  the  neighboring 
State  of  Delaware.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  except  Wicomico  have 
old  English  names.  When  Queen  Anne's  was  carved  out  of  Kent,  the 
former  took  with  it,  oddly  enough,  the  island  which  Claiborne  settled :  so 
that  there  are  two  Kents  now  instead  of  one,  though  the  island  makes 
merelv  an  election-district  of  Queen  Anne's. 

The  upper  counties  of  the  Eastern  Shore  were  ardently  attached  to 
the  Whig  interest,  though,  even  there,  branches  of  the  most  prominent 
patriot  funilies  were  represented  in  the  royal  navy.  But  in  the  lower 
counties  the  loyalists  were  very  numerous.  Indeed,  one  of  the  earlier 
qnsodes  of  the  Bevolution  was  a  small  civil  war  on  the  peninsula. 
Governor  Dunmore,  expelled  from  the  mainland  of  Virginia,  had  taken 
refuge  in  Accomac ;  whence  emissaries  were  readily  despatched  by  land 
and  sea  to  light  the  fires  of  counter-insurrection  among  his  neighbors. 

Soon  several  camps  were  formed  in  Worcester,  and  hundreds  of 
Tories  were  under  arms.  The  situation  looked  grave.  But  Matthew 
Ward  Tilffhman,  Chairman  of  die  Committee  of  Sa&ty,  and  his  seven 
Eastern  Snore  collea^ea,  promptly  called  out  a  thouaamd  militia  and 
supmessed  the  rising  before  worse  came  of  it 

But  as  soon  as  this  levy  was  withdrawn,  the  king's  men  were  up 
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again.  It  was  now  determined  to  reach  the  ccH:e  of  the  disease.  Two 
ccHnpanies  fone  fix>m  Kent,  the  other  from  Qaeen  Anne's^  were  sent 
south  for  tne  invasion  of  Virginia.  Bj  rapid .  marches  tne^  crossed 
Dorchest^  and  Somerset,  redaced  Aocomac,  and  finally  took  post  on 
Chariton  Creek  in  Northam^n.  Dunmore  considerately  moved  his 
head-quarters  to  the  sloop  Otter.  With  this  and  two  othar  armed 
vessek,  he  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  outlying  islands  and  capture  the 
coasting-ve^els  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 

One  of  the  latter  had  taken  refuge  undmr  the  rifles  of  the  men  of 
Kent ;  and  the  two  companies  had  thrown  up  a  breastwork  to  strengthen 
their  position.  Dunmore,  now  grown  bolder  by  success,  detamined  to 
stand  in  and  take  the  prize.  Accordingly,  one  or  more  of  his  vessels 
entered  the  creek  and  opened  fire.  The  colonists  had  no  artillery,  but 
they  stood  their  ground  like  men  used  to  such  work,  and  retorted  so 
sharply  with  rifles  at  close  range  that  after  an  hour's  cannonading  the 
BritiHh  drew  ofl^  baffled. 

The  two  victorious  companies,  with  a  third  from  Talbot,  were  soon 
afterwards  recalled  and  embodied  in  Smallwood's  regiment,  the  re- 
nowned First  of  the  Maryland  line.  This  raiment  was  (it  is  said)  the 
first  of  the  Continentals  to  use  the  bayonet  on  the  regulars.  Perhaps  the 
moAt  brilliant  exploit  of  the  whole  war  was  the  stand  made  by  four  hun- 
dred of  this  bcxly,  under  Lord  Stirling,  on  the  fiital  day  of  LK)ng  Island. 
Ill  -iix  Huooeasive  charges  they  beat-back  the  greatly  superior  pursuing 
fon-e  of  Comwallifi,  and  were  on  the  point  of  dislodging  him  entirely, 
when  Grant,  with  nine  fresh  raiments,  overwhelmed  them  by  a  rear 
attack.  They  lost  two  hundred  and  forty  killed  and  wounded,  but  they 
saved  the  right  wing  of  the  American  army.  The  names  (De  Courcy, 
Wright,  etc.)  of  the  few  prisoners  show  that  the  Eastern  Shore  companies 
conntituted  a  part  if  not  the  whole  of  this  self-immolating  body  oi  men. 

The  Seo(»nd  Maryland  Raiment  was  wholly  recruited  on  the  East- 
ern Shore ;  and  the  names  of  Earle  and  Gk)ldsborou^h,  still  well  known 
there,  are  found  on  its  list  of  officers.  Pulaski's  l^on  and  Baylor^s 
cavalry,  besides  several  other  organizations,  also  drew  largely  fit)m  this 
section.  It  Kent,  moreover,  seven  hundred  militia,  under  Gist,  to  the 
liattle»<  of  Brandywine  and  Oermantown ;  furnished  Washington  with 
4>ne  c»f  hin  most  valued  stafl^-officers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tench  Tilgh- 
man  ;  ami  kept  up  a  little  standing  army  of  its  own  for  resisting  incur- 
sions and  curbing  the  Tories  at  the  South. 

These  lant  were  a  never-ending  source  of  trouble.  The  royalists  of 
Worcester,  though  overwhelmed  twice  in  1776,  were  up  again  in  Feb- 
niary  of  1 777.  In  the  next  year  those  of  Somerset  were  in  arms.  Thus 
the  patriots  of  the  peninsula  (though  ft*om  their  point  of  view  the  Tories 
deserved  that  name  as  well),  exposed  continually  to  naval  incursions  at 
anv  jioint  of  a  very  extended  coast-line,  were  forced  in  addition  to  ward 
off  blows  in  the  rear  while  they  hurried  on  their  men  to  the  front 
Under  the  etmumstanres,  the  amount  of  their  contributions  to  the  com- 
mon c«iise  is  a  matter  of  surprise.  At  the  same  time  they  were  sending 
to  the  eirtimnls  of  the  State  and  the  nation  Matdiew  Ward  Til^mian, 
William  Paca,  Edward  Tilghman,  Thomas  Ringgold,'  and  other  men 
of  high  characttf  and  marked  ability. 
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The  <{iurter  of  a  oentoiy  wlikdi  ibUowed  the  Bevdotk^ 
ohieAj  by  an  ioGreaee  of  gajety  in  the  Stale  capital,  and  a  gradoal  set- 
tling of  the  excited  rural  communitieB  into  the  old  dream-li&  of  colonial 
timiB ;  yet  aomethinff  of  the  former  eoortlinen  had  probably  been  lost 
by  the  severance  of  European  ties ;  and  the  gradoal  sabetitntion  of 
wheat  and  com  f<Mr  tobacco  marked  the  inonasinff  poverty  of  the  soiL 
With  the  change  of  tillage  their  nomenolatore  chai^;ed  too.  A  fitfm 
was  no  longer  a  plantation  ;  planters  became  fiurmers. 

The  war  of  1812  revived  the  old  military  traditicms.  Admiral 
Cockbom  repeated  Donmore's  exploits  and  improved  on  th^n.  Every 
exposed  point  was  assailed.  At  last  a  force  landed  and  mardied  inland 
on  Chestertown.  Bat  the  men  of  Kent  had  hurriedly  snatched  up  thei/ 
arms,  and  handsomely  tamed  the  invaders  to  the  n^t-aboot  with  the 
loss  of  an  iMoa  or  two.  This  little  fight  is  known  as  the  battle  of 
GknUes  Fields. 

In  the  early  half  of  the  presoit  centary  drwikenness  and  violoiee 
were  certainly  more  common  on  the  Eastern  Shore  than  they  have  ever 
been  since.  But  daek  were  less  frequent  and  less  6tal  than  in  the 
States  fiurther  south,  and  fends  that  outlasted  a  generation  were  quite 
unheard  of.  The  gentry  of  that  period,  with  very  grave  fimlts,  too 
ready  with  lethal  weaponS|  nevertheless  possessed  some  notable  merits  in 
high  degree.  They  were  as  uncompromising  trath-teliers  as  any  upon 
earth,  unless  in  tlie  way  of  unintentional  narrative  exaffierati<»i,  and 
their  h<HK>r  included,  the  highest  honesty.  More  than  uns :  they  sin- 
cerely abhorred  sordidness.  A  mere  money-getter  was  a  man  to  be 
diunned.  A  self-seeker  at  the  ccet  of  the  state  was  a  man  to  be 
stamped  out  of  beii^.  There  was  something  large  and  noble  in  their 
pubhc  aims  and  hopes. 

The  Eastern  Shcwe  was,  after  all,  but  a  severed  fragment  of  England. 
The  ordinary  agencies  of  change  left  it  nearly  untouched.  The  Qerman 
went  on  to  the  cheaper  and  freer  lands  near  the  Mississippi ;  the  busy 
Northerner  scarcely  paused  to  knock  at  their  doors  as  he  hurried  by : 
«>  ooeaskHml  Jew  mlirht  open  a  store  in  mme  county  towD,  or  a  aqo^ 
of  Irishmen  pass  through,  digging  ditches  to  spare  the  negroes ;  but 
that  was  about  all.  The  centuries  came  and  went  over  ]H^y  nearly 
the  same  population  on  the  same  soiL  Thare  were  just  three  castes,-— 
the  **  gentlemen  bom,''  the  **  plain  people'^  (ranging  from  the  yeoman 
to  the  rough  dweller  in  the  woods),  and  the  negroes.  In  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  any  member  of  any  one  of  them  belonged  by  herodity  to 
the  root  where  you  found  him. 

Each  dass  nuurried  strictly  within  its  own  limits,  exceptions  to  this 
rale  being  very  rare.  Thus,  half  a  dozen  surnames  would  sometimes 
include  nearljr  the  whole  sentry  of  a  county ;  and  the  appellations  of 
bride  and  bridegroom  to^y  might  tally  exactly  with  tnoee  on  the 
century-old  tombstones  of  their  common  ancestors.  Indeed,  an  entue 
name  often  became  no  designation  by  reason  of  the  numbor  who  diared 
it.  Some  distinguishing  addition  was  then  made  in  each  case, — a 
mental,  moral,  or  physical  trait,  the  mother's  name,  or,  more  com- 
monly, the  father's  given  name;  as,  for  example,  ^' James  — »  of 
iokskJ*    When  males  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  luul  the  same  CSiris- 
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tian  name  ih^  wa:e  distiiiguished  nomerieally/  Thos^  a  tcunbstone 
some  three  miles  £rom  Centreville  bears  the  inscription  ^^  daughter  of 
Biohard  the  Fourth''  following  the  full  name  of  the  lad^.  These  oases 
are  so  &r  fit>m  being  exceptional  that  an  old  resident  will  wond^  why 
they  surprise  you.  The  need  for  such  discrimination  will  appear  when 
you  consider  that  the  estate  known  as  The  Hermitage,  for  instance, 
never,  from  the  year  1660  to  that  of  1881,  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  a  Richard  TiJghman.  C!onfosion*is  further  obviated  by  using  the 
names  of  homest^ds  (generally  dating  back  to  colonial  times)  instead 
of  those  of  the  owners.  Thus,  ^^  I  am  going  to  Beedbume,''  or  Mel- 
field,  or  Winton,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  a  more  common  form  of  state- 
ment than  ^'  I  am  going  to  visit  such  and  such  a  person/' 

The  continual  intermarrying  above  mentioned  caused  then,  even 
more  than  now,  a  genial  spirit  of  clanship.  Almost  everybody  of  equal 
standing  was  *^  cousin,''  and  every  cousin  was  in  a  special  sense  at  home 
everywhere.  This  harmony  was  increased  by  the  unanimity  in  thought, 
taste,  and  custom.  Field-sports  of  all  kinds  gave  universal  delight. 
It  was  thought  nowise  derogatory  for  a  judge  with  his  train  of  lawyers 
to  halt  midway  on  a  circuit  and  join  madly  in  the  view-halloo  and  the 
headlong  chase.  The  first  requisite  of  a  gentleman  was  to  be  a  fine 
horsanan.  Ladies  often  joined  the  hunt  Every  one  loved  the  music 
of  the  hounds. 

Again,  for  the  upper  classes  of  the  older  neighborhoods  there  was 
still  but  one  Church.  The  old  walls  were  there,  the  old  glebe-lands 
(sometimes)  were  there,  the  old  tjraditions  were  there.  They  had  lis- 
tened in  the  same  seats  to  the  same  service  for  seven  generations.  They 
took  the  communion  wine  from  a  chalice  that  was  new  in  the  meny 
days  of  the  Restoration.  Some  of  them  could  show  ancestral  souvenirs 
of  the  Martyr  King.  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  were  universally  recog- 
nized holidays.  Quaint  old  observances  still  clustered  around  the  minor 
festivals. 

The  Anglican  theory  entered  into  the  very  firamework  of  society. 
The  greater  part  of  almost  every  patrimony  descended  to  the  eldest  son, 
and  he  was  accorded  during  his  Mher's  lifetime  a  d^ree  of  nreoedence 
unusual  in  this  country.  The  younger  sons  were  trained  for  tne  various 
professions,  or  supplied  with  smaller  estates.  Even  late  in  life'  they 
rallied  around  their  elder  brother  as  a  natural  head.  The  practical 
effect  of  entails  was  often  compassed  by  will ;  but  iron-bound  custom 
left  little  need  for  them. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  patrician  spirit  had  adapted  republican 
forms  to  its  not  over-creditable  use.  Eadi  rural  magnate  could  bring 
to  the  aid  of  his  party  most  of  his  near  relatives  and  friends,  his  over- 
seers and  tenants,  the  poor  whom  he  had  aided,  and  the  little  circle  of 
lank  '^  swampers"  who  had  taken  him  for  their  orade.  But  there  still 
remained  a  sprinkling  of  the  doubtftd, — ^the  few  who  were  really  in- 
dependent in  opinion,  small  fiurmers  between  two  fires,  drunkards  too 
ftiddled  to  know  one  side  fit>m  the  other,  mercenaries  waiting  for  a  bid, 
indifferent  Gkillios  who  ^' cared  for  none  of  these  things."  All  these 
classes  were  grouped  under  the  raieric  name  of  ^^  pigeons,"  and  were 
regaided  as  mir  prey  for  either  sicTe.    Blandishment^  strat^y,  and  even 
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Boniflthin^  vcrjr  like  kkbu^piog,  were  fiedj  pncdeed,  both  in  ^'ooop- 
iiig  the  p^ieiNas'' till  electioiMla7,aiid  in  ''gettu^  the  pigeons  out  of  the 


moB.'' 


Th^e  were  few,  if  any,  pnblic  schools ;  yet  edooadon  was  not  at* 
tcrly  neglected.  The  sons  of  the  wealthier  gentry  w^e  sent  to  the 
Noctheni  colleges,  and  in  after-life  spread  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
through  all  claBses,-— <^len  strangely  distorted  by  foigetmlness  and  ab- 
sffiDoe  of  criticism.  The  intimate  and  kindly  relations  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor  &vored  this  dissemination.  The  social  lines  were  so  strooffly 
marked  that  the  one  side  rarely  thought  of  presuming,  and  the  other 
had  no  need  to  be  exclusive.  Once  every  week  (Public  Day)  the  greater 
part  of  the  male  population  gathered  at  Uie  county  towns,  where  th^ 
heard  impromptu  discussions  and  lectures  from  their  leaders.  As  both 
{political  parties  were  prd;ty  sure  to  be  represented,  a  shrewd  mind  mieht 
sift  out  a  good  deal  of  more  or  less  reliable  information  fit>m  these  ha- 
rangues ;  and  it  was  of  a  kind  most  useful  to  a  citiBOi  as  such.  Many 
an  old  forester  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  was  well  posted  on  the 
history  of  his  country  and  its  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world*  Y^ 
of  course  this  sort  of  training  was  a  great  prejudice-breeder. 

But  the  Eastern  Shore  had  not  thriven  since  the  separation  from 
]&igland«  The  soil  had  gone  from  good  to  bad  and  bom  bad  to  worse. 
The  health  of  the  community  was  at  its  lowest  point  At  certain  sea- 
sons '^  the  chills''  were  almost  as  inevitable  as  warmth  in  summer  or 
snow  in  winter.  The  population  of  Queen  Anne's  had  decreased  from 
fijfieen  thousand  to  ten  thousand  in  half  a  century.  The  young  planters, 
with  their  slaves^  were  continually  streaming  southward.  In  1840  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  presented  the  dismal  spectacle  (doubly  so 
in  hopeful  America)  of  a  country  worn  out  in  its  youth. 

But  about  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war  there  was  a  spontaneous 
movement  of  reform.  Beginning,  I  believe,  in  Talbot,  it  spread  from 
county  to  county,  and  has  never  since  ceased;  though  checked  for 
a  time  by  the  loss  of  slaves  and  the  turmoil  of  civil  war.  Fertilizers 
were  introduced,  and  improved  breeds  of  stock.  Machinery  took  the 
place  of  band-labor  in  mrm-work.  Worthless  fields  were  limed  and 
drained  into  fertility.  Malarial  disorders  grew  less  frequent.  Schools 
sprai^  up  everywhere.  Yet  there  was  not,  I  think,  at  the  end  of  our 
civil  war  a  single  mile  of  railroad  or  tel^raph-line  in  this  section.  In* 
deed,  the  large  county  of  Queen  Anne's  (the  oldest  tract  in  the  State) 
was  quite  nninvaded  by  wire  until  more  than  another  decade  had  passed. 
The  telephone  is  in  all  its  nooks  and  comers  now.  The  people  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  were  chiefly  intense  Secessionists.  Many  of  their  young 
men  went  South  as  volunteers;  and  they  contributed  largely  to  that 
cause  in  every  way.  After  its  ending  they  were  for  a  time  in  a  rather 
unsettled  state.  Neither  white  man  nor  black  -man  could  at  once  assume 
his  new  relations.  But  all  this  has  now  long  been  ended.  Queen  Anne's 
is  every  bit  as  orderly  as  any  part  of  New  England,  and  the  same  V)an 
probably  be  said  of  all  the  other  Eastern  Shore  counties.  Every  year 
brings  immigration  and  improvement  The  whole  region  is  becoming 
modernized.  An  enlightened  mind  will  wish  the  process  hastened  rath^ 
than  retarded;  yet  in  certain  moods  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  somequali* 
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tying  rmxto  for  old  quaintneBs  supplanted  by  more  bofliiieBS-like  and 
pracncafways.  If  there  be  a  single  region  of  oor  coontiy  whioh  one 
oould  wish  to  keep  under  glass  until  it  could  be  thoroughly  studied  aa 
an  interesting  survival^  wat  region  is  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Main- 
land. But  already  this  has  bm>me  impossible.  Yet  in  taking  its 
part  in  the  general  movement  of  the  nation  it  must  nevertheless  retain 
for  genarations  to  come  some  relics  both  tangible  and  intangible  which 
will  have  a  value  to  the  intdligent  student  of  histary,  society,  and 

W:JI.BabeocJt. 
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HARPER,  why  that  strident  tune 
Flung  upon  the  drowsy  noon  ? 
Now  that  all  the  meadows  lie 
Parched  beneath  a  brazen  sky, 
And  the  robin,  liugering 
In  the  hedge,  forgets  to  sing. 
We  would  near  a  strain  more  sweet 
Float  across  the  seas  of  wheat 
Than  the  notes  so  clear  and  sharp 
Quivering  from  your  high-keyed  harp. 

Strange  the  sounds  so  shrill  to  us 
Should  have  charmed  Theocritus  I 
Or  did  you  in  twilight  dim 
Softer,  sweeter  play  to  him. 
Where  beneath  the  olive-trees. 
By  the  smooth  Sicilian  seas. 
On  the  flowery  slope  he  lay 
Watching  die  decline  of  day. 
And  the  mountained  moon  upeail 
Eastern  sky-realms,  opal  pale? 

Have  vour  strains,  once  liquid,  grown 
Querulous  and  harsh  of  tone 
With  each  swiftly-speeding  age 
Passing  on  its  pilgrimage, 
Until  now  you  cannot  key 
Lower  your  sharp  minstrelsy  ? 
Be  it  so,  for  through  your  notes 
Still  some  silvern  music  floats : 
You  shaU  be  beloved  by  us 
Since  you  charmed  Theocritus  I 

OMmSooUard. 
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MY  REASON  FOB  BECOMINQ  A  WOMAN-BUFFBAQIST. 
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WES  I  was  quite  a  Toimg  infiuit  mj  fiitber  moiv«l  from  the  Siite 
of  Tennessee  with  his  wnilj  (oc»unBtitig  of  my  mother  and  my- 
self) and  several  skvee  down  into  Alabama,  then  oooapied  by  many 
Indians.  It  is  not  of  those  strange  times,  but  of  causes  whioh  acted 
upon  me,  that  I  propose  to  write.  The  first  mraiory  I  have  of  giving 
my  symfMrthy  to  sorrow  not  directly  my  own  was  in  the  case  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  Creek  and  Choctaw  tribes  who  had  beoi  removed  to  the 
Arkaosas  reservation  from  Uieir  homes  by  the  banks  of  the  lovely 
Cbosa,  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  streams  in  America. 
Nothing  my  fathar  could  tell  me  concerning  dieir  going  ooold  ease 
the  keen  pain  their  sad  faces  and  flowing  tears  inflii^bed  (m  my  child- 
ish heart,  leaving  memories  that  lay,  like  coiled  snakes  frosen  in  winter, 
chill  in  my  childish  memory,  to  spring  to  life  again,  with  the  recognition 
of  other  wrongs,  in  later  years. 

My  &ther  was  a  Jackson  Democrat  As  my  mother  died  while  I 
was  very  small,  I  was  thrown  mudi  into  his  care,  and  was  allowed  to 
hear  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  a  political  character  between  him 
and  his  male  friends.  One  of  my  early-developed  traits  was  a  desire 
to  know  the  meanine  of  words, — a  desire  increased,  no  doubt,  by  the 
narrow  range  of  study  in  the  South  of  those  days.  Two  oolnmns  in 
the  dictionary,  of  words  with  their  definitions,  were  givai  out  daily  to 
pupils. 

In  the  often  stormy  discussions  I  listened  to.  I  heard  the  chan^ 
rung  upon  the  ^  Whigs"  and  the  **  Democracy,^  until  I  was  as  wild 
with  excitement  as  any  man  engaged  in  the  discussion.  My  fiither,  in 
reply  to  my  inquiry,  defined  Democracy  as  ^'  The  people,  all  the  peo>* 
pie,''  while  the  Whigs  meant  the  aristocrats.  What  an  intense  Demo- 
crat I  was  I  My  soul  rioted  in  the  idea  of  such  breadth  and  freedom, 
— all  people,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  corralled  in  the  Democratic 
herd.    ISever  did  it  cross  my  mind  that  any  soul  could  be  excluded. 

But  one  day  when  I  heard  my  &ther  discussing  a  &vorite  candidate 
I  incidentally  asked  for  whom  Mrs.  Conant  was  goine  to  vote. 

"  Women  don't  vote :  she  is  not  going  to  vote  for  any  one,'*  was 
his  startling  reply. 

^  Why,'*  I  cried,  "she  is  one  of  the  Democracy  V 

My  father  kindly  gave  me  the  information  that,  as  women  had  babies 
and  the  home  to  care  for,  men  made  the  laws  and  did  all  public  work 
to  shield  them  from  its  cares.  I  did  not  then  know  that  women  would 
not  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Time  passed  on.  I  was  a  precocious,  impulsive  diild,  and  watdied 
everything  with  interest.  I  hved  in  a  small  town,  and  saw  only  do- 
mestic servitude.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  never  seen  a  grown  slave 
struck  a  blow.  Two  little  ffirls  played  with  me,  and  my  step-mother 
was  very  strict  and  switched  all  the  children  with  great  impartiality. 
Near  my  tenth  year  she  died,  and  I  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  country 
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and  visit  on  a  plantation  with  many  slaves  upon  it.  The  fiimilj  wen 
summering  at  the  plantation.  Two  girls  and  a  boy  were  mj  playmates, 
and  I  was  free  to  ramble  where  I  chose.  My  father  had  gone  a 
jonrneyy  and  I  was  to  stay  three  weeks.  For  the  first  time  m  my 
ufe  I  saw  the  bloodhounds,  and  learned  their  hideous  use ;  for  the  first 
time  I  saw  a  branded  slave ;  for  the  first  time  I  saw  a  erown  person 
whipped,  and  heard  the  screams,  and  the  sounding  lash  ^t  I  did  not 
see,  many  times.  The  food  sickened  me.  The  red  curtains  of  the 
carriage  seemed  bathed  in  blood.  I  cried  to  to  home ;  but  no,  I  must 
stay  until  my  father  came  home  before  I  could  return. 

No  shipwrecked  mariner  was  ever  so  dad  of  release  from  a  storm- 
beaten  wreck  as  I  was  to  leave  that  spkndid  retreat  and  go  to  my 
humbler  home,  where  Cato  and  Mammy  and  Major  were  part  of  my 
world,  and  where  no  one  ever  cried  in  pain,  nor  slavery  had  ever  seemea 
cruel.  My  dear  father  had  given  me  a  lovely  picture, — a  tall  white 
figure  with  long  flowing  drapery,  sixteen  stars  about  her  head,  and  the 
esigle  poised  on  an  upraised  hand,  the  word  "Freedom^*  beneath  it. 
"We  had  very  few  pictures  in  that  early  time,  and  I  had  treasured  this : 
it  was  gotten  out  near  the  time  Alabama  had  come  into  the  Union  as  a 
State. 

When  my  &ther  came  home  that  night  I  flew  into  his  presence  like 
a  wild  thing,  and  all  my  pent-up  rage  and  shame  and  childish  scorn 
burst  torih.  My  &ther  said  afterwards  that  he  had  never  realized 
what  slavery  was  himself  until  a  clean  white  soul  poured  out  its  horror 
before  him  in  such  unmeasured  but  impotent  rage.  I  flew  at  my 
picture  of  Freedom  and  rent  it  in  pieces ;  and  only  after  a  fit  of  almost 
urenzied  weeping,  that  ended  in  violent  headache  and  fever,  did  I  be- 
come calm  enougli  to  cease  talking. 

I  can't  tell  just  how  lon^  it  was  after  this  when  an  election  was 
about  to  take  place,  and  my  rather  was  going  with  some  firiends  up  in 
'  town  to  vote.    He  was  giving  me  direcbons  to  tell  Major  what  to  do 
about  going  on  the  mountain  with  other  hands  for  wood. 

"  Why,  pa,'*  I  said,  **  he  can't  go,  for  he  won't  be  back  in  time  to 
vote." 

"  Liz,  don't  be  foolish :  niggers  don't  vote,"  was  his  careless  reply, 
as  he  turned  to  Mr.  Laprade  and  continued  speaking  to  him. 

"  Why,"  I  said, "  Major  and  Cato  are  men :  you  said  all  men  voted 
among  the  Democrats." 

**  Go  and  rive  the  order  at  once,"  he  said,  sternly. 

I  was  filled  with  a  strange,  sad  pain.  "  Pa,"  I  said,  "  please  let  me 
ask  you  something  before  I  go.  Is  there  anybody  else  that  don't  vote 
besides  women  and  n^roes?'' 

Mr.  Laprade  seem^  amused,  and  cried  out,  laughingly,  ^'  Tee,  Lizzie. 
I'll  tell  you  who  don't  vote ;"  and  he  told  them  off  on  his  fingers : 
^^  Indians,  n^oes,  idiots,  children,  criminals,  and  women.  None  of 
these  vote." 

I  looked  at  my  father.    <'  Is  that  true  f'  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  it  is  true.    Now  go  and  attend  to  what  I  told  you." 

I  turned  and  walked  blindly  out  Tears  filled  my  eyes.  I  recalled 
the  weeping  Indians  I  had  seen  going  away  fix)m  their  old  holy  ground, 
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OArrTiiig  their  little  all  away,  without  anj  home.  I  remembered  the 
old  plantation  visit  Mj  &ther  had  been  coy  comrade :  we  had  talked 
and  reasoned  and  read  together,  child  as  I  was.  Now  I  felt  that  I 
was  not  as  he  was, — that  I  never  coald  readi  his  stand-point,  as  I  coold 
if  I  were  a  boj.  A  gulf  seemed  to  lie  between  us,  and  I  went  oat  alone 
to  my  reading,  and  never  again  was  the  same  old  spirit  mine. 

Though  my  &ther  saw  how  keenly  I  reaUsed  this  d^iaded  asso- 
dation,  he  never  comprehended  Uie  pain  that  discovery  gave  me  until 
loneafterwards. 

The  old  common  law  prevailed  everywhere  then,  and  once  he  took  a 
rin^  from  off  his  finger  and  quoted  the  words,  '^  With  this  ring  I  thee 
wed,  and  with  all  mv  worldly  ^oods  I  thee  endow,''  and,  lau^iing  in 
boisterous  scorn,  declared  that  it  was  utterly  false ;  for  that  under  the 
law,  unless  a  marriage  settlement  had  been  made,  though  the  woman  who 
married  were  dowered  as  a  princess,  she  lost  every  dollar,  and  her  hus- 
band became  the  owner  not  only  of  her  person,  but  of  every  dollar  of 
her  fitther's  hard-earned  money. 

I  was  young  when  I  married,  and  before  this  took  place  my  father 
often  deplored  my  sex.  "  If  you  were  a  boy,"  he  frequently  exclaimed, 
'^  what  a  splendid  lawyer  I  would  make  of  you  T  Alas  I  no  high  school 
was  open,  no  college  such  as  would  have  served  his  purpose. 

I  married  at  less  than  sixteen.  People  assert  tnat  early  marriages 
are  the  result  of  earlier  development  in  warm  climates.  My  own  im- 
pression is  that  early  marriages  are  the  result  of  ignorance  among 
women,  &x  more  than  dimate.  Early  marriages  decrease  just  as  edu- 
cation increases  among  women.  My  health  had  been  like  a  mountain- 
eoaf  8, — ^never  an  ache  nor  tf^Miin.  What  did  I  know  or  care  for  a  doctor  ? 
Before  I  was  seventeen,  my  hour  of  supreme  suffering  had  come,  and 
then  as  never  before  I  longed  for  a  woman  doctor,  fmd  my  very  soul 
burned  within  me  at  the  shame  to  womanhood  in  this  denial  of  woman's 
place  at  woman's  side ;  and  in  every  conversation,  in  every  article  I 
wrote,  I  called  the  thought  of  women  to  this  need. 

Years  went  by,  and  I  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York.  By  this 
time  I  had  read  enough  of  State  laws  to  realize  woman's  condition  in 
every  phase  of  it  I  found,  among  other  shames,  that  in  every  State 
the  old  common  law  was  the  prevailing  law  bearing  upon  woman's 
chastity,  placing  the  age  of  le^  marriage  at  eighteen,  and  that  no 
woman  could  control  her  property  until  that  age;  yet  as  soon  as  she 
had  completed  her  tenth  year,  if  any  man  could  so  corrupt  or  persuade 
a  child  to  acccHnpany  him  in  his  evil  desires,  and  prove  that  she  went 
willii^ly  and  was  bad,  no  punishment  could  be  meted  out  to  him. 

I  implored  the  clergy  to  cry  out  and  spare  not,  for  in  my  woric 
among  unfortunates  I  saw  the  evil  of  this  cruel  one-sided  law ;  but, 
alas  1  they  declared,  ^^  It  is  not  our  place  to  do  this,"  and  I  then  saw 
that  here,  if  anywhere,  the  adage  applied,  *^  Who  would  be  free>  them- 
selves must  strike  the  blow,"  sikI  I  turned  every  effort  to  secure  for  my 
sex  the  power  to  help  unmake  bad  laws  and  r^nake  better. 

And,  though  the  ballot  is  still  ungained,  every  other  good  law  has 
grown  £rom  tms  agitation. 

EHMobelk  L.  aami^ 
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IN  ^'Our  MoDthly  Gossip'^  will  be  found  the  announoement  of  the 
awards  in  the  amicable  contest  that  came  to  a  close  in  our  Jane 
number^ — with  the  comparative  standing  of  all  the  competitors.  In 
fiaming  these  questions  it  had  been  our  object  to  make  them  such  as 
would  prove  generally  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature ;  and 
we  are  sure  therefore  that  the  publication  of  answers  by  the  clever  and 
painstaking  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  competed  will  prove  not  only 
agreeable  reading,  but  also  valuable  and  instructive. 

We  had  expected  to  publish  four  or  five  of  the  best  answers  to  eadi 
question,  and  to  complete  the  series  in  August,  September,  and  October. 
But  we  had  not  then  received  many  answers.  IIow  that  the  whole 
are  before  us,  we  have  changed  our  plans  a  little.  Our  correspondents 
have  sent  us  lengthy  and  exhaustive  answers.  A  large  proportion  are 
bright  and  clever.  We  have  not  room  for  more  than  one  or  two  answers. 
Amid  such  a  host  to  choose  from,  it  would  be  invidious  to  say  that  the 
one  or  two  selected  are  in  every  case,  or  in  many  cases,  emphatically  the 
besL  They  are  only  one  or  two  among  the  many  excellent  ones,  selected 
almost  at  random. 

L  TWbiwMtteoriyMwrfo^T'Aacicray'*  Warnnfftonm^^PertdmrUi^^f 
This  question  has  drawn  out  a  great  manv  valuable  and  ourioos 
replies.  The  larger  number  quote  K.  H.  Stoddard  to  the  effect  that 
Tbadceray'd  own  experience  in  the  diverse  characters  of  a  reviewer,  a 
correspondent,  an  editor,  and  an  author  is  partly  reflected  in  the  history 
of  Pendennis  and  partly  in  the  history  of  Warrington.  ^^  One  of  a 
Thousand,''  a  most  painstaking  correspondent  (let  us  trust  there  are 
many  thousand  like  him),  adds,  '*  Thackeray's  own  life,  afflicted  as  it 
was  by  a  separation  fit>m  his  young  wife  on  account  of  h^  incurable 
mental  disorder,  resembles  Warrington  somewhat."  This  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  so  iar  as  it  goes.  Others  see  in  Tom  Taylor  the  prototype 
of  the  character, — an  unlikely  supposition.     ^'  Davus"  says,— 

James  T.  Fields  is  credited  with  the  assertion  that  Barry  Cornwall  (Bryan 
Waller  Procter)  seryed  as  a  model  to  Thackeray  for  the  character  of  Warrington 
in  Pendennis.  Procter  was  several  years  older  than  Thackeray,  but  was  his  dear 
and  intimate  friend  for  many  Tears;  and  the  qualities  of  his  disposition  and 
genius  were  such  as  might  well  have  fitted  him  to  sit  for  the  portrait  of  War- 
rington. 

But  the  where  and  the  when,  O  noble  "  Davus"  ?  (a  modest  but 
inappropriate  name  for  one  who  is  a  leader  but  no  follower.)  Fields's 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Thackeray  makes  his  authority  valuable^ 
and  one  would  like  to  know  page  and  chapter  if  possible. 

*^  Mirah"  sends  us  this  note,  which  is  interesting,  but  provokingly 
incomplete,  through  no  &ult  of  ^'  Mirah's." 
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Warrisgton  in  "  Pendeimit"  wu  a  profeator  of  Latin  in  the  UniTenity  of 
London.  When  a  boy  he  went  to  the  Chartei^House  School  with  Thackeray, 
and  in  a  ichool-boy  fi^t  with  him  broke  his  (Thackeray's)  nose.  This  £bu^  Mr. 
Thackeray  himseli  told  to  a  eentleman  in  Philadelphia ;  he  said  that  Warrington 
was  a  fioe  fellow.  The  goiUeman  has  forgotten  the  name  of  the  original,  bat  it 
might  be  inferred  that  it  was  "  Qeorge  Waadiugt<m/'  as  he  went  to  the  Onarter- 
HoQse  at  that  time,  and  aftermkrds  became  a  distinguished  Qreek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew  scholar. 

One  of  the  mo8t  iotereetinfi^  results  of  the  propoondinff  of  this 
qnestion  is  that  it  has  drawn  foru  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Anne 
Thackeraj  Ritchie,  sent  to  a  reading-club  in  uie  Ekust,  and  forwarded 
to  us  by  '^  Prose  Laureate  of  the  Fools''  (ye  gods  I  what  pseudonymical 
modesty,  and  what  injustice  1) 

My  fitther  scarcely  ewer  put  real  people  into  his  books,  though  he  of  coarse 
found  suggestions  among  the  people  with  whom  he  was  thrown.  I  have  always 
thooght  m»l  there  was  something  of  himself  in  Warrington.  Perhaps  the  serious 
part  of  his  nature  was  yaguelr  <uawn  in  that  character.  There  was  also  a  little 
likeness  to  his  friend  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  always  lived  a  very  solitary  life. 
.  .  .  When  I  was  a  nrl  the  Blanche  Amory  type  was  a  great  deal  more  common 
than  it  is  now,  and  I  remember  several  young  ladies  who  used  to  sinff  and  lau^h 
and  flirt  very  amusingly,  but  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  not  find  anything  d^%U 
anywhere. 

Yet  as  to  Warrington  we  must  quote  Thackeray  against  his  dauehter. 
When  **  Pendennis''  was  published,  he  sent  a  copy  to  one  of  his  in- 
timate friends,  George  Moreland  Crawford,  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  News,  who  had  nursed  the  novelist  through  the  long  and 
dangerous  illness  which  had  nearly  interrupted  ''  Pendennis"  forever. 
The  copy  was  accompanied  by  the  following  letter : 

"  You  will  find  much  to  remind  you  of  old  talks  and  fiwses, — of  William  John 
COonnell,  Jack  Sheehao,  and  Andrew  Arcbdecne.  There  is  something  of  you 
in  Warrington,  but  he  is  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  vou,  for,  taking  you  all  around, 
you  are  the  most  genuine  fellow  that  ever  strayea  fi^m  a  better  world  into  this. 
You  don't  smoke,  and  he  is  a  consumed  smoker  of  tobacco.  Bordeaux  and  port 
were  your  feivorites  at  the  'Deanery'  and  the  *Gkirrick,'  and  War.  is  always 
guzzling  beer.  But  he  has  your  honesty,  and,  like  you,  could  not  posture  if  he 
tried.  You  have  a  strong  affinity  for  the  Irish.  May  you  some  day  find  an  Irish 
girl  to  lead  you  to  matrimony  I    There's  no  such  good  wife  as  a  daughter  of 

Warrington,  therefore,  seems  to  have  owed  his  being  to  the  novelist's 
acquaintance  with  Crawford,  although  there  is  undoul^edly  (and  possi- 
bly unconsciously)  much  of  Thackeray  himself  in  it, — more,  perhaps, 
than  in  the  character  of  Pendennis. 

The  letter  to  Crawford,  which  was  originally  published  in  the  New 
York  Tribwne  and  copied  into  the  Oitfc,  has  &llen  under  the  eyes  of 
just  twenty-two  of  our  correspondents,  and  among  them  "  Olive  Old- 
school.'' 

2.   What  and  where  18  the  Im  Fail  f 

The  parenthetical  '^  and  where"  in  this  sentence  was  introduced  by 
die  wily  questioner  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  a  discussion  as  to 
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the  identity  of  the  Lia  Fail  with  the  Scotch  Stone  of  Scone  and  the 
English  Coronation  Stone.  The  (|uestioner  has  not  been  disappointed. 
Intelligent^  ingenious,  and  interesting  answers  have  been  sent  in,  which 
treat  the  matter  from  all  points  of  view,  l^ndary  as  well  as  historical, 
and  quote  scores  of  authors,  ancient  and  modem. 

"  Olive  Oldschool,''  "  One  of  a  Thousand,"  "  Davus,''  "CEdipus,'^ 
"  Monument  City,"  "  Ulm,"  "  Ow^o,"  "Prose  Laureate  of  the  Fools," 
"Incognita,"  "Hohenfels,"  "Bibota,"  "Curious,"  any  one  of  these, 
or  of  a  dozen  more,  might  be  quoted  with  advantage.  A  concise  yet 
sufficient  answer  is  the  following  by  "  McNox,"  who  was  prevented 
by  sickness  from  entering  the  lists  as  a  competitor,  but  whose  few 
answers  are  all  admirable : 

The  Lia  Fail  was  the  "  Stone  of  Destiny  of  the  Irish  kings,"  their  "  Goto- 
nation  Stone/'  set  up  on  the  Hill  of  Tara  when  that  was  the  royal  centre  of 
Ireland. 

Other  names  given  it  were  the  Tanist  Stone,  or  Stone  of  the  Heir- Apparent ; 
Innisphail,  or  Stone  of  Fortune ;  and  a  local  or  popular  name  of  Bod  Fheaighais. 
It  was  also  called  the  "  roaring  stone,"  from  its  8Ui)po8ed  miraculous  propwty  of 
sounding  when  the  rightful  king  was  placed  upon  it,  and  remaining  mute  under 
a  pretender ;  and  it  was  believed  to  carry  with  it  the  destiny  of  Ireland,  giving 
the  sovereignty  of  whatever  land  in  wliich  it  was  established  to  one  of  Irish 
blood.  A  long  l^endary  history  of  wonderful  wanderings  connects  it  on  one 
side  with  Jacob's  Pillar  at  Bethel,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Ancient  Scottish 
Coronation  Stone  of  Scone,  now  in  the  Coronation  Chair  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  identity  of  the  Lia  Fail  with  the  Stone  of  Scone  has  been  accepted  as 
veritable  fact  by  many  unimaginative  books  of  reference,  even  "  Lippmcott's 
Gazetteer."  (See  "Tara.")  Dean  Stanlev,  in  his  "History  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey," shows  a  lurking  leaning  toward  the  romantic  history,  as  if  it  were  half 
against  his  will  that  he  accepted  the  testimony  of  sober-minded  antiquarians  and 
geologists. 

The  traditional  story  is  too  long  for  repetition  here.  A  writer  in  The  SpecUdor 
(the  article  is  copied  into  The  Lwmg  Age  in  July,  1884)  shows  how  little  historic 
basis  there  is  for  even  the  latter  part  of  the  legend, — the  transfer  from  Tara  to 
Scone, — and  how  much  to  disprove  it,  declaring  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  Irish 
royal  stone  ever  left  Tara  at  all.  He  quotes  Mr.  Petrie.  a  searching  investi^tor 
of  1839,  as  saying  that  the  Lia  Fail  was  originally  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
"  Hill  of  Hostages,"  and  there  remained  "  till  some  time  after  1798,  when  it  was 
removed  to  its  present  position  in  the  Rath,  called  the  '  Farradh,'  to  mark  the 
graves  of  the  rebels  slam  at  Tara  in  the  insurrection  of  that  year."  Stanley 
says, "  One  of  the  green  mounds  within  that  venerable  precinct  [Tara]  is  called 
the  Coronation  Chair,  and  a  rude  pillar"  over  the  reoel  graves  **  is  by  some 
thought  to  be  the  original  Lia  Fail." 

Quite  as  convincing  is  the  evidence  of  the  geologists,  Professors  Ramsay  and 
Geikie,  as  to  the  witness  borne  by  the  stone  (of  Scone)  itself.  They  pronounce 
it  to  be  of  red  sandstone  precisely  similar  to  that  found  in  the  neignborhood  of 
Scone  and  of  Dunstafihage  Castle.  Professor  Ramsay  says,  "  It  can  never  have 
been  derived  from  any  of  the  rocks  of  Tara,  which  are  of  the  Carboniferous  era, 
or  from  those  of  lona,  where  no  red  sandstone  exists ;  and  it  is  equally  impossi- 
ble it  should  have  belonged  to  the  limestone  rocks  around  Bethel  or  the  nunimu- 
litic  strata  of  Egypt." 

Mr.  Skene  authoritatively  sums  up  the  discussion  thus : 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  Celtic  tribes  to  inaugurate  their  kings  on  a  sacred 
stone  supposed  to  symbolize  the  monarchy.  The  Irish  kings  were  inaugurated 
on  the  Lia  Fail,  which  never  was  anywhere  but  at  Tara,  the  sedes  principalis  of 
Ireland ;  and  the  kings  of  Scotland,  first  of  the  Pictish  monarchy  and  after- 
wards of  the  Scottish  kingdom  which  succeeded  it,  were  inaugurated  on  this 
stone,  which  never  was  anywhere  but  at  Scone,  the  sedes  principalis  both  of  the 
Pictish  and  Scottish  kingdoms," 
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3.   What  is  the  legendary  eUy  of  Ja? 

Many  oorreBpondents  sent  in  as  an  answer  Herodotus's  description 
of  tbe  city  of  Is.  Bat  this  is  an  historical  city,  identified  bj  historians 
with  the  Babylonish  Hit,  and  it  was  to  avoia  this  confusion  that  the 
word  "  l^endary'^  was  inserted  in  our  question.  These  correspondents 
were,  therefore,  credited  with  only  three  marks. 

Among  the  many  excellent  answers  sent  in^  the  following  is  by 
**  One  of  a  Thousand'' : 

The  legend  of  the  city  of  Is  or  Yt  is  related  in  the  early  chronicles  of  Brit- 
tany, and  has  been  celebrated  in  verse  by  Villemarqa6  and  Brizeux,  and  in  prose 
by  £mile  Souveetre  in  his  "  Foyer  Breton,"  who,  however,  has  "  improved"  slightly 
on  the  original. 

In  the  fifth  century  Einff  Qradlon,  or  Qrallon,  ruled  over  Comouailles ;  he 
was  brother  of  one  of  the  eany  British  kings,  and  is  connected  with  the  legend 
of  the  hermit  St  Corentin.  The  king  once  lost  his  way  while  hunting  (about  495), 
and  beffged  shelter  from  the  hermit,  who  fed  the  king  and  his  attendants  boun- 
tifully from  a  single  slice  of  carp,  the  carp  remaining  whole  and  alive.  The  king 
was  so  impressed  by  the  miracle  that  he  gave  Oorentin  dominion  over  the  neigh- 
boring country,  and  when  Comouailles  was  erected  into  a  diocese  he  appointed 
€V>rentin  bishop,  and,  that  the  latter  might  have  fiill  jurisdiction,  the  king  trans- 
ferred his  court  to  Is. 

Is  was  a  magnificent  city,  filled  with  luxury  and  vice.  It  was  built  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  on  a  wide  plain,  and  surrounded  by  stout  walls  to  keep  out 
the  sea.  Now,  Gradlon,  though  a  good  and  pious  king,  had  a  handsome  but 
wicked  daughter,  named  Dahut,  who  dwelt  in  a  lofty  tower,  where  she  held  im- 
pious revels  with  a  succession  of  lovers.  When  tired  of  one  lover  she  had  him 
thrown  into  a  well,  and  chose  another.  Once  her  paramour  begged  her  to  obtain 
for  him  the  silver  key  which  locked  the  great  sluice-gates  in  the  walls,  and  which 
her  father  always  wore  around  his  neck.  Dahut  consented,  and  stole  the  key 
frt>m  Gradients  neck  while  he  slept;  either  she  or  her  lover  opened  the  gates  in 
idle  folly,  the  waters  rushed  in  and  submerged  the  town.  Gradlon  was  awakened 
by  a  voice  bidding  him  rise  and  flee ;  he  mounted  his  horse  and  took  with  him 
Dahut,  whom  he  £>ved  in  spite  of  her  crimes,  but  the  floods  pursued  them,  and 
the  voice  called  to  him  to  cast  away  the  demon  beside  him.  I)ahut  fell  into  the 
billows  and  was  drowned,  while  her  father  escaped.  The  waves  stopped  their 
course  at  the  very  spot  where  Dahut  perished,  but  the  city  was  lost  forever. 
Gradlon  established  his  court  at  Kemper,  now  Quimper,  the  capital  of  Cor- 
nouailles. 

A  variation  of  the  story  represents  Dahut  as  an  enchantress,  who  built  the 
walls  of  Is  by  the  aid  of  spirits.  When  her  father,  urged  by  Corentin,  reproved 
her  for  her  profligacy,  she  imprisoned  him,  and  warned  the  hermit  never  to 
approach  Is  a^ain.  Oorentin,  however,  disguised  himself  as  a  prince,  won  her 
love,  and,  obtaining  the  key  in  the  manner  above  described,  freed  Gradlon,  and 
let  loose  the  waters  upon  Is  and  Dahut. 

Is  is  said  to  have  stood  where  now  is  the  Bay  of  Douamenez,  between  the 
Bale  des  Tr^pass^  and  Douamenez,  a  little  west  of  Quimper.  The  pier  at 
Audieme,  built  on  a  mass  of  rock  called  the  Oammer,  has  at  its  southern  end  the 
foundations  of  Is,  which  reach  beyond  the  Pointe  du  Baz.  At  Troqujw  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  shore  great  stones,  which  the  peasants  call  "  Mogueru  Guer-a-Is," 
or  "  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Is."  Beneath  the  water,  and  visible  at  low  tide,  are 
huge  blocks  of  stone  which  were  once  part  of  the  buildings.  Poul  David  at 
Audieme  was  originally  called  Poul  Dahut,  and  here  the  souls  of  the  princess 
and  her  last  paramour  flutter  in  the  shape  of  two  crows.  Many  spots  in  the 
region  are  considered  haunted,  especially  the  Bale  des  Tr^pass^,  in  wnose  depths 
the  lovers  of  Dahut  lie  drowned,  not  to  speak  of  the  additional  dread  of  it  as  the 

Slace  where  the  souls  of  the  dead  hover,  waiting  to  be  ferried  over  to  the  He  de 
ein.  The  trampling  of  Gradlon's  horse,  which  carried  him  from  the  fated  city, 
is  still  heard  at  night,  and  upon  a  rock  called  Garree,  near  Le  Riz,  is  shown  the 
mark  of  his  hoof. 

Every  five  yean  on  the  first  night  of  May  the  peasants  say  that  the  city,  with 
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all  its  castles  and  towers,  rises  at  the  first  stroke  of  midnight  and  sinks  again  at 
the  twelfUi.  If  any  one  succeeds  in  entering  the  palace  of  Dahut  while  the  clock 
is  striking  and  possessing  himself  of  a  magic  ring  of  nnt-wood  which  is  in  one 
of  its  apartments,  he  will  thereafter  have  every  wish  gratified.  A  youdr  man 
named  Kurd  made  the  trial,  but  did  not  make  his  escape  in  time,  and  sank  with 
the  city  beneath  the  waters. 

Such  was  the  magnificence  of  Is,  or  Ker-is  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  that 
Paris  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  firom  being  equal  to  Is, — ^Par-Is.  Near 
Laonal  is  a  chapel  where  a  phantom  priest  waits  to  say  mass.  The  saying 
goes,— 

"  Sept  nuuDteMix  d'ioarlate  et  mAxMatt, 

Bans  nommer  Im  antrat, 

VenaieDt  do  la  rille  d'lt 

A  la  mMse  k  LaonaL" 

The  oountry-peoi>le  say  that  they  can  hear  sometimes  the  church-bells  of  the 
submerged  city  ringing  with  the  motion  of  the  current  Ernest  Benan  uses 
this  as  a  simile  in  nis  "  Souvenirs,"  saying  that  just  as  the  peasants  catch  the 
sound  of  the  Is  bells,  so  can  he  at  certain  moments  hear  firom  the  depths  of  his 
soul  the  faint  echoes  of  the  old  religious  beliefs  in  which  he  was  trained. 

There  is  probably  some  foundation  for  this  legend, — ».«.,  a  town  probably 
once  stood  on  the  fabled  site  of  Is ;  though  the  tales  of  luxury  and  wealth  are 
probably  as  mythical  as  St.  Oorentin's  carp  or  Dahut's  sorcertes.  Besides  the 
many  remarkable  relics  of  stone,  etc.,  the  tale  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
French  shore  has  been  gradually  sinking,  and  within  the  last  seven  centuries 
seven  parishes  are  said  to  have  disappeared.  This  is  proved  by  an  old  map 
found  at  the  abbev  of  Mont  St  Michel.  On  the  coast  of  Brittany  a  forest  was 
recentiy  discoverea  after  the  displacement  of  a  mass  of  sand  during  the  last  high 
tides,  which,  according  to  the  geologists,  must  have  been  buri^  for  at  least 
twenty  centuries.  The  forest  is  supposed  to  have  once  extended  fi*om  St  Malo  to 
beyond  Mont  St  Michel ;  it  is  situated  nt)w  just  opposite  St  Malo,  at  the  foot  of 
the  clif&  of  St  Enogat  and  St  Innaire.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ^dual  sinking 
of  the  soil  of  Brittany,  Normandy,  Artois,  Belgium,  and  Holland  is  not  less  than 
seven  feet  a  century ;  and  at  this  rate  Paris  itself  will  become  a  maritime  city  in 
about  ten  centuries,  and  in  another  ten  centuries  may  be  submerged  like  its 
ancient  model  Is,  unless  some  counter-influence  shoula  preserve  it  n-om  such  a 
fate. 

At  Penmarch  there  is  now  only  a  little  fishing-village,  where  once  was  a 
thriving  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  This  was  partly  destroyed  by  the 
inroads  of  the  sea,  and  partljr  by  the  famous  siege  of  Fontenelle  in  1404. 

Considering  diese  facts,  it  is  quite  probable  that  Ker-is  is  not  wholly  fabu- 
lous. There  is,  however,  an  extensive  myth  of  submerged  cities,  etc.,  to  which 
certain  parts  of  the  legend  are  allied.  The  Greeks  believed  that  an  immense 
island  or  vast  continent  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  to  the  west  of  Europe. 
Plato  and  others  mention  it  In  Croker's  "  Fairy  Legends  of  the  South  of  Ire- 
land" and  Kennedy's  "Popular  Fictions  of  the  Irish  Celts"  we  read  of  "Thiema- 
na-oge,"  or  the  Country  or  Youth,  sunk  beneath  the  Atlantic.  The  Connemara 
fishermen  see  towns  and  villages  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  believe  that 
they  will  some  day  reappear ;  rivulets  of  milk  or  wine  run  through  these  towns. 
Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the  cities  with  their  palaces  and  minster  appear  above 
the  waves  at  dawn  on  Easter  day  or  are  seen  by  moonlight  in  the  still  depths  of 
the  lake. 

In  Washington  Irving's  "Wolfert's  Roost  and  Other  Papers"  is  an  account 
of  a  convent  near  Toledo,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Moorish  conquest  was  mirac- 
ulously engulfed  by  the  earth  to  protect  it  and  its  band  of  nuns  from  sacrilege. 
The  bells,  organ,  and  choir  could  be  occasionally  heard  during  forty  years,  at 
which  time  the  last  of  the  sisters  must  have  died,  for  no  sound  was  heard  after- 
wards.   The  spire  of  the  convent  projecting  out  of  the  ground  is  still  shown. 

4.  Was  there  any  chime  odUed  the  Brides  of  Enderby,  as  cdebrated 
in  Jean  Ingelcmfa  "  JtRgh  Tide  on  the  Ooast  of  lAncolnshire?'  t 

"  Enderby^'  sends  in  the  following  answer : 
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From  thiB  side  of  the  water  I  have  gleaned  two  answers  to  the  Brides  of  En- 
derby  question :  one  is,  "  Yes,— Scottish,  the  other  "  Yes, — run^  as  an  alarum  on 
the  coast  of  Lincolnshire, — origin  not  known."  Not  satisfied  with  these,  I  wrote 
to  the  Vicar  of  Boston,  England,  whose  answer  I  transcribe :  '*  I  beg  to  inform 
joa  that  the  name  '  The  Brides  of  Enderbj^  is  entirely  a  creation  of  Miss  In- 
ffelow's  fancy,  no  snch  name  being  known  in  connection  with  the  bells  of  St. 
Botolph.  There  are  vittagei  of  the  name  of  Enderby  not  &r  hence,  bat  no  tra- 
dition whatever  of  any  tune  of  the  name,  either  on  these  bells  or  (as  £ur  as  I  know) 
in  any  other  form,  althoogh  it  is  quite  true  that  the  high  tide  alluded  to  in  the 
poem  re«dly  occurred.'' 

I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  vicar's  opinion  as  the  true  one. 

Enderbjr's  oondosion  is  undoubtedly  oorre<^,  as  is  proved  by  a 
copious  oorrespondenoe  in  the  English  iVote  and  Querie$  (sixth  series, 
vol.  ii.),  which  is  thus  summed  up  by  *'  Davus'' : 

A  writer  who  asks  for  the  words  and  tune  of  the  "  Brides  of  Enderby"  is 
aesured  by  R.  R.,  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  that  he  cannot  have  them,  beouise 
they  never  really  existed.    B.  B.  thus  states  his  knowledge  of  the  matter : 

'^  A  few  years  ago,  when  thjd  chimes  were  put  in  Boston  Church,  a  firiend  of 
mine,  thinking  this  tune  oucht  to  form  a  part  of  them^  wrote  to  Jean  Ingelow 
Ibr  infonnation.  She  repliea  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  tune, — that  it 
had  been  '  purely  a  matter  of  invention  on  her  part' "  Then  follows  a  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  North  (Isle  of  Wight),  which  helps  to  answer  the  query : 
^  When  Messrs.  Qillett  and  Bland  of  Croyden  erected  the  chimes  at  Boston,  to 
pla^  on  the  carillon  bells  cast  in  Belgium,  their  machine  consisted  of  four  barrel^ 
which  were  constructed  to  play  twenty-eight  tunes  on  the  forty-four  bells,  one  of 
the  tunes  (according  to  the  makers'  published  list)  being  the '  Brides  of  Enderby ;' 
but  as  only  seven  of  these  tunes  are  now  played,  and  the  '  Brides  of  Enderby'  is 
not  one  of  them,  the  tune  so  called  cannot  now  be  learned  from  the  Boston  bells, 
although  I  imagine  it  is  not  unknown  in  their  region."  To  which  R.  B.  replies, 
**  There  is  some  ground  for  Mr.  North's  statement  Some  of  the  most  active 
promoters  of  the  new  chimes,  after  receiving  Miss  Ingelow's  reply,  wrote  to 
'  Claribel,'  who  lived  at  Louth,  and  asked  her  to  compose  a  tune  to  be  called  the 
'  Brides  of  Enderby.'  She  very  wisely  declined ;  ana  a  local  music-master  was 
then  applied  to.  He  did  compose  one,  but  on  trial  it  was,  fortunately,  found  to 
be  so  florid  and  otherwise  unsuitable  that  after  a  short  time  it  was  very  properly 
abandoned.  If  this  tune  had  been  adopted,  we  should  have  been  in  the  peculiar 
position  of  being  obliged  to  explain  to  strangers  that  the  tune  tkey  heard  was 
not  the  one  rung  in  the  time  of  the  great  flood  of  1571,  but  the  very  tune  which 
would  have  been  rung  if  the  ringers  nad  known  it  I"  There  are  three  villages  in 
Lincolnshire,  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  called  Enderby  (so  Miss  Ingelow's 
use  of  that  name  is  a  very  natural  one),  about  which  the  farmers  have  a  mild  joke. 
They  tell  how  a  gentleman  on  horseback,  a  stranger,  asked  a  boy  the  way  to 
Enderby.  ''Mavis,  Wood,  or  Bag,  sir?"  said  the  boy.  "Tell  me  the  way  to 
Enderby,  or  I'll  lay  this  whip  across  you."  *'  Mavis,  Wood,  or  Bag,  sir?"  again 
asked  the  boy.  The  rider^  thinking  he  was  being  jeered  at,  gave  the  boy  a  good 
beating,  and  rode  on,  cursmg  his  impudence.  Enderby  is  a  common  surname  in 
this  county,  and  the  names  of  the  three  villages  are  Mavis  Enderby,  Wood  En- 
derby, and  Bag  Enderby. 

5.  Did  Milton  invent  the  name  and  character  of  the  arohangd 
Abdidf 

Among  the  best  answers  to  this  question  are  the  following : 

Milton  did  not  invent  the  name  of  Abdiel,  for,  as  Keightley  points  out,  he 
uses  in  most  cases,  both  for  his  good  and  his  evil  angels,  names  taken  from  the 
Scriptures,  Zophiel  and  Ithuriel  among  the  seraphim  being  exceptional  names 
coined  by  himself.  Sometimes  he  chooses  Biblical  names  of  angels,  sometimes 
those  borne  by  heathen  gods,  and  in  other  instances  adopts  names  of  men. 
Abdiel  is  one  of  the  last  class,  and  is  found  in  the  Bible  in  1  Ohronides  v.  15  as 
the  name  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  QtA  whose  family  genealogies  were  recorded  in 
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the  time  of  Jeroboam.  We  find  it  also  under  an  alternative  spelling,  Abdeel,  in 
Jeremiah  xxxyi.  26,  as  the  name  of  the  father  of  one  of  the  cniefe  in  attendance 
upon  king  Jehoiakim.  It  is  the  same  name  as  the  Arabic  Abdallah,  Most  books 
of  reference  sav  that  Abdiei  is  an  angel  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  Cabalists ;  but 
it  is  not  one  of  the  seven  archangels  of  the  angelic  hierarchy  described  by  the 
pseudo  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  Keightley  says  the  Jewish  ideas  of  angels 
were  much  modified  by  the  Light-religion  of  Persia,  and  that  the  seven  principal 
angels  spoken  of  answer  to  the  seven  amshaspands  of  Zoroastrian  theology.  The 
character  of  Abdiei,  "  servant  of  God,"  "  faithful  found  among  the  fiiithless,"  is 
not  an  original  one,  though  probably  nowhere  else  given  to  one  called  Abdiei. — 
McNox. 

He  did  not.  The  name,  meaning  in  Hebrew  "  servant  of  God,"  is  that  of  an 
angel  mentioned  by  the  Cabalists. 

In  his  character,  and  in  the  part  assigned  to  him  by  Milton,  Abdiei  is  almost 
identical  with  the  herald  angel  E^phael  in  the  choral  drama  of  "  Lucifer,"  by  the 
greatest  of  Dutch  poets.  Vondel.  "  Faithful  found  among  the  fiiithless,  fiuthftil 
only  he,"  applies  equally  well  to  either.  "  In  each  case  a  single  seraph  opposes 
Lucifer  at  tne  moment' of  his  violent  action,  alone,  in  hie  own  palace,  and 
undaunted  by  the  hostile  scorn  of  myriads." 

That  this  cannot  be  a  mere  coincidence  is  shown  b^  innumerable  other  simi- 
larities between  the  Dutch  drama  and  the  English  epic  Vondel's  masterpiece 
was  published  four  years  before  Milton  is  suppoeea  to  have  begun  "  Paradise 
Lost"  (1658),  and  thirteen  years  before  it  was  given  to  the  world.  It  is  known 
that  Milton  had  friends  amone  the  literary  men  of  Holland,  then  in  the  golden 
age  of  its  literature,  and  it  is  nkely  that  they  kept  him  supplied  with  the  note- 
worthy works  appearing  in  their  country.  It  has  been  shown  that  Milton  first 
thought  of  the  dramatic  form  for  his  poem,  and,  indeed,  there  are  overwhelming 
evidences  that  he  knew  this  Dutch  work  and  borrowed  many  ideas  from  it. — 

OWEGO. 

The  pressure  of  matter  upon  our  available  space  prevents  any 
further  selections  this  month,  but  in  the  September  number  we  trust  to 
be  able  to  give  a  more  generous  instalment  of  these  very  entertaining 
answers. 


THE  WHIPPOORWILL. 

THE  old  moon  coffined  in  a  doud 
Withholds  her  beams  from  vale  and  hill, 
While  through  the  sultry  silence  comes 
The  quaint  song  of  the  whippoorwill. 

In  leaf-bound  quietude  he  sings, 

And  does  not  crave  the  boon  of  light. 

Save  those  small  lamps  the  fireflies  bear. 
Winged  nomads  oi  the  summer  night  I 

Wmam  H,  Bayne. 
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OUE  MONTHLY  GOSSIP 
WITH  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


About  the  15th  of  June  the  Goesip  began  to  realize  the  amount  of  work  he 
had  cut  out  for  himself  in  propounding  the  prize  qnestionfl.  Packagee,  large  and 
small,  began  to  arrive  by  mail  and  by  express.  From  the  15th  to  the  20th  they 
came  in  so  largely  that  *'  an  avalanche''  seems  only  a  mild  figure  of  speech.  Over 
four  hundred  sets  of  answers  were  received.  Some  were  elaborately  and  beautifiilly 
gotten  up  in  the  regal  splendors  of  morocco  covers  and  red  edges,  of  tasteful  em- 
broidery and  exquisite  penmanship. 

The  care  and  intelligence  with  which  these  answers  had  been  prepared  were 
worthy  of  the  most  gorgeous  outer  garb.  The  competitors  had  ransacked  the 
libraries,  and  used  excellent  judgment  and  literary  skill  in  writing  out  their  own 
answers.  Perhaps  in  no  country  but  this  could  such  a  contest  have  drawn  out 
such  excellent  results. 

Here,  indeed,  was  an  embarra$  de  riche9$e.  It  was  only  by  the  most  careful 
re-reading,  by  sorting  out  the  leaders  after  the  first  examination,  and  going  over 
their  marks  again  and  again,  that  the  final  result  was  attained,  as  follows : 

The  first  prize.  One  Hundred  Dollars,  is  won  by  "  Olive  Oldschool,"  Miss 
Catherine  Sargent  Olds,  33  B  Street,  S.  £.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  second  prize.  Fifty  Dollars,  by  "  Davus,"  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Gangewer, 
Burlington,  New  Jersey. 

The  third  prize,  Twenty-five  Dollars,  by  *' Curious,"  M.  N.  Robinson,  502 
£.  King  Street,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

The  fourth  prize,  a  copy  of  "  Uppincott's  Biographical  Dictionary,"  by  "  One 
of  a  Thousand,"  Louisa  Trumbull  Cogswell,  40  Pleasant  Street,  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

"Olive  Oldschool"  has  439  marks  (out  of  a  possible  450);  "Davus,"  428; 
"Curious,"  420,  and  " One  of  a  Thousand,"  412. 

The  system  of  marking  was  to  give  five  as  a  maximum  "  for  the  best,  iuUest, 
and  completest  answers"  to  each  question,  and  to  mark  down  accordingly.  As 
there  were  ninety  questions,  the  highest  possible  number  was  450. 

The  winner,  it  will  be  seen,  has  won  only  by  a  neck.  The  competitors  who 
have  achieved  a  place  are  closely  bunched,  and  are  hard  pressed  by  "  Bibota," 
with  410  marks ;  by  "  Eidon,"  with  408 ;  by  "  Prose  Laureate  of  the  Fools,"  with 
407 ;  by  "  (Edipus,"  with  405 ;  by  "  Owego,"  with  408 ;  by  "  M.  A.,"  "  Langweilig," 
and  "  Ray  Le  Brun,"  with  400  each. 

An  analysis  of  the  tally-sheet  shows  that  "  Olive  Oldschool"  sent  more  or 
less  acceptable  answers  to  every  question,  and  was  credited  with  5  each  for  83 
answers,  4  each  for  4  answers,  8  each  for  2  answers,  and  2  /or  the  remaining 
answer.  "  Davus"  and  "  Curious"  received  only  one  blank,  while  "  One  of  a 
Thousand/'  with  six  blanks,  pulled  up  her  average  by  the  excellence  of  her 
answers  to  the  other  questions. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names,  and  credits  of  the  standing,  of  com- 
petitors who  fell  below  four  hundred  marks.    The  arrangement  is  alphabetical : 
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A.  C.  Bird 

A.  G 

A.  Lamb 196 

A.  R.  L 

A.  Serkee 160 

Ad  Astra  per  Aspera 

Adder 80         

Address 

Adipose 76  

Aedipus 

Aeneas 67  

Alma 

Alpha 

Alpbaeus 76  

Anabasis 61  

An  lowan 

Andromeda 

Anna  Laurel 

Annie  Laurie 96  

Arolf 

Arthur  Dimmesdale 64  

Arthur  Salome 

Arthur  Sketchley 72  

Ashley  Allen  Boyce 

Aunt  Polly 

Babec 

Barrett 91  

Beatrice  Breyoort 

Beladine 

Beulah  Steel     .   .       

Bleibm 180 

Blenheim 62  

Black  Diamond 

Black  Opal 

Blackiston 

BluebeU 

Bogardus 196 

Bonafer 60  

Bookworm 71  

Borax     

Box  211 

Burley 

Bumey 66         

O.  C 

C.  H.  May 

O.  J.  Von  H 198 

C.  Y.  0 

Oaole  Hairick 

Carino 61  

Garitas 

Carla 

Garlotta  Conrad 

Carolina 

Cathcart 

Catherine 66  

Celongael 

Charles  L.  Nellup 

Charley  J6nes 60  

Chif 

Chipps 

Claire  S 

Clio 

Clodia 

Clytemnestra 100 


'210 

ODV 

"280 

m 

'260 

'246 

296 

"m 

*224 
296 
200 

•••••• 

•••••• 

878 

276 

"246 

*886 

290 

"2^ 

826 
821 

'276 
260 
280 
260 

•••••• 

246 

•••••• 

826 

•••••• 

894 

/ 

260 
296 

:::::: 

*26b 

820 

"2559 
240 

276 

840 
871 

"226 

loo 

"220 
'216 

879 
809 

"sis 
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Oommonwealth 

Oompetere  QuaMtio 

Oonaitioned 

91 

•••••• 

•••••• 

•••••• 

196 

176 

190 

146 

126 
140 

196 

••• ••• 

160 

160 
106 

190 
'l90 

210 
224 

266 
200 

"206 
260 
286 

'297 

"210 
298 

286 
'2I6 

'2O8 
"296 

"268 

Oxeka 

Dabster 

.  .     66 

Daiay  Bell 

Daisy  Jonei  ......... 

.  .      70 

Daisy  Pearl 

Delinquent 

Denis  Carr 

Detur  Digniori 

Dexter 

Dorothy  Dale 

Dot 

Doting 

Durantnim 

B.  A.  B 

B.  B.  Marlow 

B.  0 

.'     68 
90 

"898 
840 

B.  H.  M 

Edna  Carter 

Bilason 

Eleanor  I.  Van  Andale    .   .   . 
Elf,  The 



811 

Elf  King 

.   .      76 

Elsie  Marley 

Bmbla 

846 
891 

Emily  Ethal 

Botben 

Bpma 

Brmingarde 

Ernest 

•   •      ... 

848 

Ethel  Gray 

EtU  Shannon 

Eugene  Edgefield 

Evelyn  Hope 

Bzmoor     .......... 



800 

"896 
824 
895 

Panchon    

Favette 



860 
800 

Pavorita 

.   .      76 

l^J 

Favette 

92 

Pebruary   

Felix 

Fenelon . 

.   .      ... 

805 

Fiftoo      

Firenze 

Flume 



881 

Foca 

Follv 

Fordham . 



801 
861 
820 

Forlorn  Hope 

Foster  Brotner 

78 

Frangipanni 

Frenchman 

FritK 

From  Gunn's  Hill 

Fromage 

G.  L 

*.  '.      98 

808 
885 

"881 
801 

G.  R 

820 

GalVarden 

Garden  City 

•   •      ... 
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Georgie 

Gicho 

.   .     68 

>••          ■••••• 

Z       "m 
>••      ..•■•• 

211 
200 

Z      "226 
210 

273 
Z          *296 

220 

Z          *200r 

289 
"278 

Z           286 

Z       "m 

270 

Z          '260 
Z           202 
••          •.•••• 

)••          •••••• 

>••          •••••• 

281 

860 
847 

Gil  Griffin    ......... 

.   .      97 

Gilpin 

Gladstone 

.   .     60 

Gladys 

.   .      78 

Guilford  Hall 

Gumboil 

GumpertiDO 

'.   !      81          '.Z 
.   .      80 

841 

Gun^x .   . 

.   .      70 

H.A.  T 

Hazel  Eirke 

Helen  Fair 

•  * .      •••          •••• 

•••••• 

820 

Helen  G.  Waters 

Henry  Hakluyt 

Heme  the  Hunter 

Hilda 



828 

Hilton 

HohenfeU 

.   .      68 

892 

Hop^I-may-win 

Hopha 

Howell  Torpedo 

HowelU-and-James 

Hunter  ....       .       .   .   .   . 

•         .                 ...                             •••! 

.   .      78 

!   !      78          Z\ 

846 
820 

I.  Thomas 

Iconoclast 

Tncofi^ita .    . 

!  !    71       Z'. 

886 

Inconerent 

.   .      66 

Tnorham, 

841 

Intact 

Irma  Thomdyke 

Irmingarde 

Ivanovitch  Sidney 

J.B.Kay 

J.  H 

.   .      76 

"i'l9 
"869 

'842 

James .  . 

James  Vance  Anson 

Joachim     .....;.... 
Joaauin 

!   !      78          Z. 
.   .      90 

871 

Joe  Ray .   .   . 

Jollyman 

Juliet 

June 

.   .      61 
.   .      78 

Juno 

Jympp 

.   .      81 

819 

Jyn-%22 

Ealthamia .  .  . 

.   .      79 

Kanard 

Kannris  .........   t   t 

.   .      78 

816 

Eate  Haines 

Kathleen 

807 

Kennebec  Girl 

Kittie  O'Connor 

Kitty 

Klapperschlangenwurzel    .   .   . 
Klash 

.   .      .••          •••< 
.'  .'     60          Z. 
.  .     76          .." 

*816 
*894 

Kuirfeh 

810 

L.  A 

66 

L.B.J 

•••« 

•••••• 
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Law 

271 
200 
211 

!!!!!!          "248 

ZZ'..          *269 
269 

210 

ZZ.\          '2(» 
200 
270 
201 

190 

....••           ...... 

218 

290 
260 

ZZ.\       "in 

248 
208 

'm 

ZZ,.          '260 
220 

ZZ,\            229 
260 

.ZZ.           "228 
220 

198 

20-^ 
254 

.ZZ.          '236 
260 

"290 
278 

Lawrence  A.  Winten    .  .  . 
L'Sepeimnce 

L'Ktoile  du  Nord 

LiaFail 

!  !  !    61 

...... 

806 

Lillian  Walth 

Lily  Earle 



897 
818 

Lippinoott 

LolaLUle 

Louiie  Clinton 

Louise  Elkint 

Lydia  Lowman 

Ljnnewood 

M.  L.  8 

!  *.  !    ii 

807 
840 
841 

M.  M 

M.  A.  Camac 

M.  8.  Croeby 

Madam 

Marc  Oliver 

*       •       a              •.• 
.       a       •              *•• 

812 

Margery  Daw 

Mareuerite 



876 

Manon  Bemlap 

Marion  Looecan 

Marlow 



'821 

Martha  Mary 

Martha 



Mary  Andrews 

Mary  Dalton 

Manr  Stuart 

.        .       .              ... 

880 
866 

Mascot 

Mater 



Maulwurf 

Mayflower 



801 

McLeod  of  Stornaway   .   .   . 

Meg  Merrilies 

Meredith 

.       .        •              ... 

810 
826 
840 

Mildred  Danton 

Mildred  Dynn 

Mirah 

Mirror 

MissTorbert 

Mist 

'.   .  *.     61 

"878 

Modelle 

Monument  City 

Mother  Hubbard 

Mound  City 

Mummy    .....,,,. 

861 
898 

878 

Muro 

...      72 

Myrrh 

N.  E 

...     89 

Neff  Griffith 

Nelly 

Nix 

No.  7 



"si'i 

No  Name  No.  1 

Novalis 

Now  Then 



''816 
800 

Numa    ,   T   »   ,   ,   t   r   t   ,   , 

861 

Numortis 

Nut  Brown  Maid 

Nylere 

.  .  .     71 

Nyxie 

...      49 

...••• 
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Oedipus  II 800 

Oldys 68  

Olive  Wood 276  

Olympia 227  

Pallas 197  

Pametri 260  

Pampatike 267         

Pandora     290  

Pansy  1 260  

Pansy  II ^..  201 

Patience  Furfleld 281  

Penri 267  

Persiflage 61  

Persimmons 812 

Piano 62         

Pierrette  de  Smedt 828 

Port  Hope     211  

Portia 240  

Porto 78  

Quanti  est  Suspere 841 

Queue 869 

Quill 896 

Quindeoim 295         

Quinta 280  

Quita  S 288  

Quiz 71  

Rebecca     240         

Eehrig 110         

Rhoda 68  

Bhonofer 867 

Biccaboooa 96         

Rintoul 80  

RockHadley 220 

Rusty  Satchel 269  

Ruzzenante 89  

Byno 66         

88 228 

Sagebrush  Lily 221  

SansSoud     280  

Santiago 68         

Sarah  Ann 190         

Saracinesca 208  

Schlemihl 240 

Search  no  Further 209  

Searcher 221  

Seeker 289  

Selguir 240  

Shorty 195  

Sneezer 201  

Spinning  Jenny 196  

StAlem 819 

St.  Botolph 201  

Sterling 818 

Stonyhurst 817 

Sybil  Grey 815 

Sydney 55  

T.  0.  NaviUus 897 

Tennessee 224  

Terrifler     .   .   .  ". 65  

Terry 826 

Themistocles 48  
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ThAodonu S0I2         

Thetis S» 

Thewi 62         

Troglodytei 2W         

Troubled 67         ••^..         

Toir 868 

Tufthunter 73         

Tannin 869 

Tympttamn  •• •••     70         ••••••         ••.•••         •••••• 

Typo ••         ••••••  908         

Ulm .M         890 

UnftZ ^         ......  212         ....•• 

UnuU  the  HMoot .^         ......  280         

Vftja ......  279 

Yanitu  Vanltatam 76         

Ve» 807 

Veriaopht 67  

Veritas 869 

Vide  ut  Supra 826 

ViUikini 60  

Vindez 78  «... 

Virginia 801 

Virginia  Daie 808 

Viiigjo 69         

Vobisoum 1(M  ...... 

VoxFopuli 76         

Wabateen ^  219         

WadyHaUk 278 

Waldfeck 260 

Warerley 821 

Wax 82         

"Winifred  Stevens 271  

Woe-man 61  

Wolsned 250         

Wubetook 201  

Wulton 60  

Wurzburg 101  

Wyat     200 

Wynkyn  de  Worde 208  

Wyoming     201  

Xanihos 68  

Zantippe 69  

Yardley 62  

Yann 818 

Yellow  Snake 74         

Yead 61         

Ygeme 45  

Yniol 105  

Yiwlde 120         

Zanga 56  

Zelioa 64         

2^nelophon 108  

Zenobia 75         

Zephyr ^    280  

Zeuxis 118      • 

Zimmerman 90         

Zohak 68  

Zounds 101  
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IS  the  literary  detectiye  one  of  Nature's  favoritea?  In  the  straggle  for  existence 
which  we  are  taoght  is  constantly  eliminating  the  weakest  and  leaving  ampler 
room  for  the  strongest  and  the  fittest,  the  literary  detectiye  emerges  bnoyant, 
smiling,  self-satisfied, — immortal  in  his  folly  and  his  impudence.  He  may  liye 
to  be  the  fiunous  Last  Man,  he  may  cry  "  Chestnuts,"  or  its  equivalent,  when  the 
angel  Gabriel  sounds  the  last  trump,  he  may  detect  "coincidences"  in  the  judg- 
ment that  consigns  him  among  the  accursed.  Here  is  how  he  has  been  disport- 
ing himself  in  the  pages  of  the  London  LUerwry  World:  "  To-day,  for  the  first 
time,  I  read  the  world-£unous  poem, '  Curfew  eliall  not  ring  to-night'  As  the 
incident  therein  chronicled  seemed  familiar  to  me,  I  turned  to  '  Pictures  of  Life,' 
by  Albert  Smith  (Kent  &  Co.),  and  there  found  the  identical  story  in  prose  under 
the  title  of  'Blanche  Heriot,  a  L^end  of  Old  Chertsey  Church;'  the  time  of 
action  being,  not  Cromwell's,  but  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  A  melo- 
drama on  the  same  subject,  under  the  same  title,  by  the  same  author,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Surrey  Theatre  in  1841  or  '42.  The  authoress  of  the  *  Curfew*  has 
complained  of  unscrupulous  persons  filching  firom  her  the  credit  of  the  poem.  I 
wonder  what  answer  i^e  will  make  to  this,  should  it  ever  meet  her  eye."  Prob- 
ably she  would  say  that  she  had  as  much  right  to  use  the  story  told  by  Albert 
Smith  as  Shakespeare  had  to  use  the  stories  told  by  Lodge  and  Boccaccio,  as 
Tennyson  had  to  use  the  stories  told  by  Malory  and  Walter  Map,  as  all  poets 
and  romancers  have  to  use  the  l^ends  and  fiicts  of  history.  Or  still  more  prob- 
ably she  would  assume  that  the  charge  was  too  absurd  to  impose  upon  the  most 
thoughtless,  and  say  nothing. 

But  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  literary  detective  has  been  recently 
performed  in  America.  A  New  York  paper  has  just  discovered  that  "  The 
Quick  or  the  Dead?"  is  plagiarized  ^m  ''Mrs.  Lorimer,"  by  Lucas  Malet. 
The  similarities  pointed  out  by  the  detective  are  that  in  both  cases  a  widow 
&lls  in  love  for  the  second  time,  in  both  cases  the  widow  is  ''morbid"  and 
"  hysterical,"  in  both  cases  she  decides  not  to  remarry.  In  the  same  charming 
style  of  reasoning  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  HoweJls's  Indian  Summer"  was 
plagiarized  from  "Friends,  a  Duet,"  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  and  that 
"  FViends"  in  its  turn  was  stolen  property,  filched  firom  the  Amelia  Osborne 
portion  of  "Vanity  Fair."  In  all  three  cases  a  widow  fidls  in  love  for  the 
second  time,  in  all  three  she  is  amiable  but  foolish,  in  all  three  she  ends,  afi^  a 
considerable  struggle,  by  remarrying.  Nothing  quite  so  amusing  has  occurred  in 
literary  history  since  the  days  when  Edgar  Allan  Poe  brought  his  charges  of 
plagiarism  against  Longfellow  and  others,  and  was  worthily  answered  by  the 
burlesque  counter-charge  that  he  had  stolen  his  "Baven"  firom  the  "Ancient 
Mariner,"  because  in  both  the  chief  agent  was  a  bird,  in  both  the  bird  boded 
evil  to  the  hero,  in  both  there  was  an  affectation  of  quaintness  in  the  phraseology. 

The  trouble  with  charges  of  this  sort  is,  not  that  they  can  do  any  real  or 
lasting  harm,  not  that  they  will  be  accepted  by  any  person  of  average  intelligence 
who  is  fiuniliar  with  the  &cts,  but  that  they  are  bandied  about  among  the  thought- 
less and  the  unknowing  until  they  entirely  outgrow  their  original  proportions. 
Thus,  the  Beviewer  was  gravely  assured  that  it  had  been  discovered  that  Am6lie 
Bives  had  stolen  her  Elizabethan  stories  entire  fi'om  "  an  old  book,"  and  that  a 
New  York  paper  had  exposed  the  firaud. 
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Baking  Powdeb  ot.  Oream  of  TutTiJi.~It  will  not  help  the  matter  any, 
i^  to  avoid  the  impuridee  and  poisons  in  the  cheap  baking  powders,  the  house- 
keeper retoma  to  the  use  of  cream  of  tartar  and  soda.  The  cream  of  tartar  of  the 
present  day,  as  found  on  sale  at  the  grocers',  is  quite  as  impure  as  many  of  the 
baking  powders.  Testa  made  by  the  MassachusetU  and  New  York  State  Boards 
of  Health  have  developed  the  most  astonishing  venality  on  the  part  of  cream  of 
tartar  manufiicturers  and  vendors.  Twenty-seven  samples,  claimed  by  dealers  to 
be  pure,  were  analyzed.  They  were  found  to  contain  from  three  to  ninety-three 
per  cent  of  alum,  lime,  etc.  Samples  of  soda  analyzed  showed  the  same  extent 
ci  adulteration.  Not  only  is  it  unsafe  to  use  such  leavening  agents  in  bread, 
biscuit,  or  cake,  because  of  their  deadly  effects  upon  the  system,  but  they  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  produce  light  food.  The  result  of  their  use  will  be  heavy  bread, 
yellow  or  bitter  biscuit  and  cake. 

Most  of  the  baking  powders  and  bread  preparations  of  the  market  are  made 
from  the  very  cream  of  tartar  above  described,  or  from  alum,  which  is  poison,  or 
from  phosphates  derived  by  disgusting  processes  from  the  solution  of  old  bones 
in  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  their  use  and  the  use  of  the  adulterated  and  impure 
cream  of  tartar  are  attended  with  the  same  dangerous  or  unsatisfactory  results. 

The  only  way  to  overcome  all  difficulties  attending  upon  the  use  of  a  leaven- 
ing agent  would  seem  to  be  in  the  selection  of  a  baking  powder  of  a  thoroughly 
well-established  reputation,  whose  absolute  purity,  wholesomeness,  and  effective 
power  as  a  leavening  agent  have  been  confirmed  beyond  contravention.  The 
Royal  Baking  Powder  unquestionably  meets  the  mark.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  the  only  baking  powder  upon  the  market  that  is  free  from  lime, 
alum,  and  phosphates,  and  chemically  pure.  Prof.  Mott  has  explained  the 
reason  for  this  absolute  purity.  It  exists  in  the  new  methods  of  refining  cream 
of  tartar,  owned  and  employed  exclusively  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, by  which  only  can  the  chemically  pure  article  be  produced.  A  portion  of 
Pro£  Mott's  report  is  worthy  of  reproduction  in  this  connection : 

''  The  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  absolutely  pure,  for  I  have  so  found  it  in 
many  tests  made  both  for  them  and  the  United  States  government.  I  will  go 
still  further,  and  state  that  because  of  the  fieicilities  that  company  have  for  obtain- 
ing perfectly  pure  cream  of  tartar,  and  for  other  reasons  depending  upon  the 
proper  proportions  of  the  same,  and  the  method  of  its  preparation,  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  is  undoubtedly  the  purest  and  most  reliable  baking  powder  offered 
to  the  public.  Hsnby  A.  Mott,  Ph.D.,  etc.'' 

"  From  18  to  20"  is  a  new  society  novel,  written  by  a  young  lady  well  known 
in  Philadelphia,  whose  identity  has  been  a  matter  of  much  curious  speculation. 
The  book  is  the  talk  of  all  the  clubs,  where  the  author's  name  is  variously  given. 
The  New  York  Tbttm  Tbpie$  with  great  show  of  confidence  attributes  it  to  one 
person ;  other  papers  have  mentioned  other  names.  The  book  is  bright  and  clever 
and  agreeable,  and  is  gotten  up  in  novel  and  attractive  style. 
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Maud  Howb's  excellent  novel  of  ''  Mammon''  in  this  number  has  proyed 
longer  than  the  average  LippincoU  novel,  and,  although  an  extra  form  has  been 
added  to  the  number,  Tourgee's  **  With  Ghiuge  &  Swallow"  has  been  unavoid- 
ably crowded  out 

Thb  answers  to  the  Prize  Questions,  also,  are  fewer  than  we  had  hoped  to 
be  able  to  give.  In  our  next  number  we  will  continue  the  series  with  answers 
to  at  least  twelve  and  possibly  to  twenty  more  of  the  questions,  and  will  go  on  at 
this  rate  until  all  the  answers  are  published.  ^ 

We  find  that  these  answers  contain  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  interesting 
information  on  literary  matters  that  cannot  be  arrived  at  in  any  other  form.  In- 
deed, many  of  our  readers,  not  themselves  competitors,  have  suggested  that  a  book 
made  up  from  the  answers  would  be  a  valuable  publication.  Perhaps  they  are 
right 

MusTABD  was  little  known  at  English  tables  until  1729,  when  a  Mrs. 
Clements,  residing  in  Durham,  began  to  grind  the  seed  in  a  mill,  and  to  pass 
the  flour  through  several  processes  necessary  to  free  it  from  its  husks.  She  kept 
her  secret  to  herself  for  many  years,  during  which  she  sold  large  quantities  of 
mustard  throughout  the  country,  but  especially  in  London.  Here  it  was  intro- 
duced to  the  royal  table,  where  it  received  the  approval  of  Qeorge  I.  From  the 
circumstance  of  Mrs.  Olements  being  a  resident  at  Durhmn,  it  obtained  the  name 
of  Durham  mustard. 

St.  ENeBACiA  (from  the  Latin  Encratis  or  Encratides)  was  the  daughter  of 
Out  Cameras,  to  whom  the  Romans  had  given  the  city  of  Norba  Csesarea,  in 
Spain.  She  was  brought  up  a  Christian,  and  while  still  a  young  girl  was  be- 
trothed to  a  governor  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Pyrenees  and  sent  to  him  with 
suitable  escort  Their  way  lay  through  Ciesarea  Augusta,  the  modem  Saragossa, 
where  the  governor,  Publius  Dacianus,  one  of  the  bloodiest  ministers  of  the  tenth 
persecution,  was  at  that  time  endeavoring  to  extirpate  Christianity.  Engracia 
visited  him  for  the  purpose  of  remonstrating  on  his  craelty.  When  Dacianus 
learned  that  she  was  a  C^stian  he  seized  her  and  had  her  put  to  the  torture. 
Some  accounts  make  her  survive  the  rack,  but  the  fiivorite  legend  represents  her 
as  having  fallen  a  victim  to  torture.  Angels  are  said  to  have  descended  at  her 
death,  and  to  have  officiated  at  her  funeral,  bearing  tapeis  and  thuribles  and 
singing  hymns  of  triumph.  During  the  Moorish  captivity  her  relics  disappeared, 
but  they  were  discovered  in  1889,  during  the  excavations  necessitated  by  the 
rebuilding  of  an  old  church  dedicated  to  the  martyrs  of  Saragossa.  Seventy 
years  afterwards  Juan  IL  declared  that  by  St  Engracia's  intercession  he  was 
cured  of  a  complaint  in  his  eyes, — ^in  consequence  of  which  he  resolved  to  enlarge 
the  church  and  build  a  monastery  adjoining  it  and  dedicate  the  whole  to  St 
Engrada.  He  b^an  the  work,  but  died  before  completing  it,  leaving  that  charge 
by  will  to  his  son,  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic  King.  He  continued  the  building, 
but  it  was  not  finished  till  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 

Thb  American  Notes  and  Queries  (619  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia)  is  pub- 
lishing a  series  of  Prize  Questions,  for  the  best  answers  to  which  they  offer  One 
Thousand  Dollars. 
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HEROD  AND  MARIAMISrE. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  l.—AhallinHxBOJy^B palace. 
Enter  Joseph  and  Sohxmub. 

Joseph.  It  hath  comey  good  Sohemas.    T  hath  oome. 

Sohimua.  What,  brother  ? 

Jo8.  The  king  is  sommoned  by  Antoniiu 
Unto  Laodioea  oonceming 

8oh.  WeUT 

Joe.  Lower,  I  pray  you — why,  oonceming,  air. 
The  death  of  Anstobalos. 

8oh.  Heaven  save  na  I 

What  saith  the  qneenT 

Joe.  Which  queen,  my  SohemuaT 

There  are  so  many  queens  in  Herod's  pahioe. 
We  needs  must  name  them  when  we  speak  of  theuL 
Bj  Hoses'  beard  I  the  wild  bees  have  more  wisdom : 
They  have  one  oueen,  where  Herod  houses  four. 
There  is  his  motner  Cypres,  and  his  sister 
M^  wife  Salome :  they  do  hate  most  violently 
His  consort  Mariamne,  and  her  mother, 
The  old  king's  daughter,  Alexandra. 

8oh.  Nay, 

All  this  I  know  by  demonstration,  sir. 
The  information  that  I  crave  concerns 
Queen  Mariamne.    Doth  she  diink  her  brotfier 
To  have  been  murderedT 

Joe.  There,  sir,  lies  the  matter. 

She  doth  not  think  so,  while  her  mother  doth. 
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They  have  been  wranelin^  o'er  it  all  the  mornings 
And  wran^lf  yet    My  wife  and  0]rpro8  sulk 
Within  their  own  apartments ;  and  tne  king 
Is  closeted  with  Antony's  messenger. 

Soh.  Where  is  Hyrcanus? 

Jos.  Sleeping,  sir,  I  think. 

The  kind  old  king  hath  but  that  refuge  now 
When  the  queens  quarrel 

Soh  A  most  fitting  refuge  I 

For  when  queens  quarrel  kings  are  kin^  in  vain. 
Softy  friend  I  is  that  not  Manamne's  voice  7 

Job.  It  is, — and  Alexandra's.     Let  us  go, 
Ere  we  be  dragged  into  their  mad  dispute.  [EocewnL 

Enter  Mabiaknb  and  Albxandra. 

AUx.  Art  ihou  my  daughter? 

Mar.  If  thou  dost  tell  truth. 

AUx.  Insolence  I    Wilt  thou  mock  me?    God  of  Moses ! 
Almost  I  think  that  I  unknowing  lie 
And  that  thou  art  a  changeling  I    Sure  no  blood 
Of  mine  makes  blue  those  traitorous  veins  o'  thine ! 
To  call  him  brother,  and  yet  love  the  king 
Who  murdered  him ! 

Mar.  Madam,  I  will  not  think  it 

AUx.  Not  think  it?    Will  not  think  it ! 

Mar.  No,  madam* 

Nor  hear  it  said.    Therefore  be  silent 

Alex.  Silent ! 

This  unto  me,  thy  mother?    Silent?    Oh, 
Would  I  were  tongued  like  nature  I  thou  shouldst  hear 
A  hundred  thousand  voices  utter,  '^  Murder !" 
Why,  I  do  tell  thee  I  have  knowled^  of  it 
From  ten  reliable  sources.     It  was  planned — 
Ay,  planned  from  first  to  last.    And  he,  thy  brother, 
So  young,  so  fair,  that  even  thou  didst  show 
Ola  and  uncomely  by  his  side  I 

Mar.  Gk>od  mother. 

None  loved  my  brother  more  than  I  did  love. 
And  love  him :  therefore  go  I  quietly. 
Thinking  how  did  he  live  he  would  prefer 
That  we  should  mourn  him,  not  with  cries  and  curses. 
But  in  the  stillness  of  our  hearts  with  prayer. 

AUx.  Prayers  for  his  murderer?    Oh,  'tis  well  I  'tis  well  I 
Thou  art  so  eatai  with  unnatural  love 
For  this  thy  kingly  sinner,  that  thy  heart 
Hath  no  unoccupied  cranny  where  might  lodge 
Love  natural  for  him  whom  he  hath  murderra. 

Mar.  I  will  not  hear  that  word  again. 

AUx.  Not  hear  it  f 

Oanst  command  dea&ess,  that  thou  wilt  not  hear  it  ? 
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I  mj  that  Herod  hath  thy  brother  murdered, — 
Murdered  I    Ay,  murdered  I  murdered  I    Doet  thou  hearT 
Or,  bdug  aueen,  oaust  thou  command  thy  ears 
That  they  drink  not  nnweioome  eoundaT 

Mar.  No,  madam ; 

But  I  can  twenty  hands  command  to  take  thee 
Where  thy  voice  cannot  reach  my  ears. 

Alex.  Ay,  do  it  I 

Do  ity  I  say  I    Twere  well  that  Herod's  inft 
Took  Ham's  way ;  'twere  well  Hyroanus'  daughter 
Should  be  o'er-daughtered  in  Hyrcanus'  palace ; 
'Twere  well  the  bl^  of  Aristobulus 
Should  not  cry  out,  lest  Hax)d  seeking  sleep 
Should  be  disturbed.    O  God  of  Israel, 
Qcd  of  die  widowed  and  the  diildless,  hear  I 
To  Thee  I  turn,  to  Thee  shall  mount  mygrief ; 
Thine  ears  shall  drink  this  murder,  and  lliine  arm 
Destroy  the  murderer. 

Mar.  Madam,  have  done. 

Alex.  Have  done  I    Have  done,  didst  say?     When  hell  is 
finished, 
Packed  fiill,  and  the  gates  locked  against  new-comers, 
I  will  have  done. — O  Aristobulus, 
This  was  thy  sister,  and  is  wife  to  him 
Who  had  thee  murdered. 

Mar.  Mother,  be  advised* 

My  duty  as  thy  daughter  hath  a  limit. 

Alex.  Thy  duty  unto  Herod  hath  no  limit. 
What !  wilt  thou  take  his  hand,  lie  by  his  side. 
Be  mother  of  his  children,  and  the  blood 
Of  the  high-priest  thy  brother  red  between  ye  ? 
I  tell  thee,  woman,  thou  wilt  know  my  pangs 
When  thou  hast  brought  forth  sons  for  him  to  slay  I 

Mar.  Mother,  here  comes  the  king !    'Twere  best  indeed 
He  did  not  hear  thee. 

Alex.  Ay,  now  it  were  best ; 

But  there  will  come  a  time,  I  tell  you,  girl. 
He'll  curse  the  day  that  he  was  bom  with  ears  I 

Mar.    In  truth,  you'd  best  be  silent 

Alex.  I  will  go ; 

Fear  not  but  that  I'll  go.     Qod  blast  these  eyes 
If  ever  they  are  willine  witnesses 
Unto  thy  dalliance  with  Herod  I  [Exit, 

Mar.  Nay, 

Qod  knows  I  loved  my  brother,  and  do  mourn  him 
With  a  sore  heart ;  but  when  my  mother  thus 
Doth  lav  his  death  upon  the  king  my  husband, 
She  dotn  divide  my  pity  with  her  hate, 
^  And  makes  my  gnef  half  Herod's.     Ay,  by  heaven  ! 
Though  he  be  rash,  faot-natured,  mad  in  wrath. 
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And  prone  to  take  oocasion  by  the  throat, 
He  is  as  little  capable  of  murder 
As  this  my  heart  of  killing  the  great  love 
That  I  do  bear  him.    Ah,  he  oomes,  and  anger 
Hot  at  his  heds ! 

Enter  TLbboJ}. 

Herod.  [Noi  eeeing  Mabtamne.]    Herod  commanded  by  a 
Roman  tum-ooati 
Antony  summon  Herod  I    Antony , — 
The  by-word  of  all  nations^  the  last  toy 
Of  an  I^yptian  wanton  I    Who  that  reads 
In  future  ages  will  believe  it  ?    Oh 
That  Antony  had  summoned  me  in  person  I 
The  Egyptian  harlot  had  been  loverless 
In  less  time  than  she  takes  to  make  a  kiss. — 
Ah,  Mariamnel 

Mar.  Shall  I  stay,  my  lord  T 

Her.  Haih  Herod  ever  bid  thee  from  him  T 

Mar.  No. 

But  I  can  well  imagine  that  this  summons 
Hath  left  thee  with  a  love  of  loneliness. 

Her.  Come  close.     Give  me  thine  eyes.     Dost  think  with 
Antony 
Concerning  this  affair  7 

Mar.  With  Antony  ? 

Her.  Ay, — ^that  thy  brother's  blood  is  on  my  hands. 
Thou  dost  not  think  it  7 

Mar.  As  I  live,  my  lord, 

If  I  do  think  it,  let  me  live  no  longer. 

Her.  Then  I  care  not  who  thinks  it   Mariamne, 
I  am  not  Herod  when  I  am  with  thee. 

Mar.  What  then,  my  lord? 

Her.  Why,  Mariamne's  lover. 

I  am  no  longer  king,  no  longer  soldier, 
No  loneer  conqueror,  unless  in  truth 
I  rule  uiy  heart. 

Mar.  Thou  knowest  that  my  heart 

Is  but  thy  throne. 

Her.  Let  me  be  kine  of  thee, 

An(i  God  is  welcome  to  the  sway  of  heaven. 

3Iar.  Do  not  blaspheme. 

Her.  Away  !  thy  veins  run  milk 

And  make  thy  heart  a  baby.     Not  blaspheme ! 
Love  cannot  utter  blasphemy,  for  Love 
Is  his  own  god  and  king  of  his  own  heaven. 
"Well,  dost  mou  love  me? 

Mar.  Thou  dost  know  I  do. 

Her.  Thou  dost  not  I    Thou  dost  make  a  pet  of  Duty, 
And  fatten  him  on  what  should  be  my  food. 
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Love  me?    Notthoal    Thoa  lovest  the  oold  peace 
That's  child  of  frozen  virtue.    I  have  fire 
To  melt  the  Sphinx,  bat  not  to  warm  the  blood 
Of  one  chaste  woman« 

Mar.  Chaste  I  am,  my  lord, 

Yet  for  that  chasteness  do  biit  better  love  thee. 

Her.  I  tell  thee  no !    Thon  dost  bat  ase  the  word 
To  play  with,  as  a  child  its  father's  sword. 
Thou  hast  ne'er  seen  it  scarlet  with  joy's  death, 
Or  smoking  with  the  heart's  blood  of  a  thought 
What  I  thou  lie  'wake  o'  niffhts?    Thou  scorch  diy  brain 
With  bootless  widiing?    Thou  eat  pictured  lips? 
Thou  feed  regret  with  memory,  and  then  rage 
Because  he  is  not  satisfied?    llioa  love? 
Nay,  girl,  the  sun  will  set  the  sea  afire 
Ere  thy  cool  heart  be  set  aflame  with  love. 
Moreover,  look  you,  so(»ier  shall  the  waves 
Of  that  same  ocean  cool  die  thirsty  son 
Than  thy  pale  humor  make  me  moderate. 

Mar.  I  would  not  have  thee  love  me  less. 

Her.  Thou  wouldst  not? 

Why  dost  thoa  shrink,  then?    Look  how  thou  dost  pale 
And  redden  when  I  touch  thee.    Come,  thine  eyes, 
Thine  arms,  thy  lips,  still  shrinking?    Israel's  God ! 
Shall  Herod  coax  nis  lawftd  wife  for  fiivors? 
I  say  thou  dost  not  love  me,  yea,  moreover. 
That  thou  dost  lie  when  thou  wouldst  have  me  think 
Thou  dost  not  blame  me  for  thy  brother's  death. 
I  know  thou  thinkest  that  I  had  him  slain. 

Mar.  I  do  not  think  it,  Herod.     Dost  thou  think 
I  would  be  here  if  I  believed  it? 

Her.  Where, 

Where  wouldst  thou  be,  then  ?    Not  here,  say'st  thou  ? 
Where  then?    Speak,  woman  I  where? 

Mar.  Why,  dead,  maybe , 

But  not  with  thee. 

Her.  Thou  liest  I    Didst  thou  die, 

I'd  have  thy  body  brought  into  my  chamber 
And  make  my  bed  thy  sepuldire. 

Mar.  Ay,  Herod, 

My  body,  but  not  me.    Nay,  my  dear  lord, 
Wny  waste  such  moments  as  are  left  in  strife 
And  harsh  dissension?    Soon  thou  wilt  be  gone. 
And  Mariamne  but  a  recollection. 
Why  dost  thou  doubt  me?    Why  should  I  not  love  thee. 
Who  art  the  chief  of  men  and  lovers  ?    Nay, 
K,  as  thou  sayest,  I  shrink,  it  is  because 
My  love  doth  fear  the  violence  of  thy  love. 
Not  I  thyself, — ^not  Mariamne  Herod. 

Her.  Love  is  not  blind,  as  the  Greeks  fable  it, 
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For  he  doth  look  from  these  fidr  eyee  o'  thine. 
Else  am  I  Pleasure's  bondman. 

Mar..  Naji  not  so. 

Thoa'rt  husband  to  the  truest  wife  in  Jewry. 

Her.  And  the  least  loving. 

Mar.  Wilt  diou  wrong  me  still  ? 

I  know  not  how  to  dress  out  love  in  words. 
I  can  but  tell  thee  o'er  and  o'er  again 
The  naked  fact,  I  love  thee. 

Her.  Would  to  heaven 

I  knew  what  loving  means  to  thee  I 

Mar.  ril  tell  thee: 

It  means  to  put  myself  beyond  myself. 
To  think  of  him  I  love  in  that  self's  stead, 
To  be  sleep's  enemy  because  of  him, 
Because  of  him  to  be  the  friend  of  pain, 
To  have  no  thought,  no  wish,  no  dream,  no  memoiy, 
That  is  not  servant  to  him  ;  to  foiget 
All  earlier  loves  in  his, — all  hates,  all  wrongs ; 
Beinc^  meek  to  him,  though  proud  unto  all  others ; 
G^Ue  to  him,  diough  to  all  others  harsh ; 
To  him  submissive,  though  unto  high  heaven 
Something  rebellious.     Last,  to  keep  my  patience 
And  bear  his  doubts,  who  have  his  children  borne. 

Her.  Enough,  enough.     Thou  most  magnificent 
Of  queens  and  women,  I  will  never  doubt  thee 
After  to-day. 

Mar.  Alas,  my  lord,  to-morrow — 

To-morroVll  be  to-day. 

Her.  I  will  not  doubt  thee 

So  long  as  I  do  live. 

Mar.  Oh  that  thqu  wouldst  not  I 

Doubt  is  the  shaft  wherewith  Love  wounds  himself: 
Doubt  me  no  more,  and  be  no  more  unhappy. 

Her.  Alas  I  unhappiness  doth  wait  below 
To  ride  with  me,  seeing  I  must  leave  thee,  love, 
And  that  for  sudi  a  summons  I    Jewry's  throne  I 
Antony  summon  me?    It  is  as  though 
The  dog  did  whistle  for  his  master. 

Mar.  Ay, 

It  is  most  insolent.    But  need'st  thou  go  ? 
Is  it  imperative? 

Her.  More  than  thou  knowest. 

Let  us  not  talk  of  it.    Tell  me  thou'It  miss  me. 
How  wilt  thou  spend  the  hours  when  I  am  eone? 

Mar.  In  wishing  for  the  hour  when  thou'It  return. 

Her.  Gk>d's  heart  I  how  I  do  love  thee ! — Ha  I  a  step ! 
Cursed  be  any  that  doth  interrupt  us. 
Though  it  be  mine  own  mother ! 

Mar.  [Sbariing  away  from  Atm.]    Tfe  thy  mother. 
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Love  me  not  in  her  preeenoe^  leit  she  hate  me 
The  more  for  thy  mooh  loving. 

Entmr  CrPBoe. 

Ojfo.  Good  mj  eooi 

Thj  WeeB  wait  for  thee. 

tier.  Do  thoa  likewise. 

Seest  thou  not  that  I  am  oocnpiedT 

Ojip.  A  wife  ehotild  orge  her  hosband  to  his  doty, — 
Not  keep  him  from  it 

Her.  Out  1    Saoh  mustj  maTimw 

Afifront  the  air.    Leave  me.    Ill  send  for  tfiee 
When  I  desire  thee. 

Chp.  Madam,  wilt  thoa  hear  this 

And  say  no  woidT 

Her.  Think'st  thoa  that  111  hear  that 

And  say  no  wordT    Depart  o'  the  instant  I 

Mar.  Nay, 

111  wait  below.    Thy  mother  hath  some  message, — 
Some  special  word  for  thee.     I  will  be  there, 
Fear  not,  to  give  thee  my  last  love  and  blessing. 
Now  let  me  kave  thee^  as  I  love  thee. 

Her.  G(o,  then. 

Mar.  Why  dost  thoa  sa/t  so  harshly? 

Her.  If  thou  lovedst  me 

Thou  wouldst  not  be  so  ready  to  be  gone. 

Mar.  Doubt'st  me  again  ?    Remember  what  thou  saidst 
A  moment  past,  and  to  thy  word  be  true. 

Her.  Well,  go.    I  will  believe  thee.     [Exii  Mab.] 

How  now,  mother? 
What  reason  shall  make  good  of  this  offence 
To  plead  thy  pardon  ? 

Orp.  Love,  my  son. 

Her.  What  love 

Can  nardon  plead  for  interrupting  mine? 
Thy  love,  sayest  thou  ?    The  love  of  all  the  mothers 
Back  counted  unto  Eve,  and  smelted  down 
In  one  huge  mass,  would  not  so  much  as  make 
My  love  a  weapon. 

C^.  Then  I'll  say  my  pride, 

Whicn  raards  thy  dignity  as  'twere  mine  own. 

Her.  My  dignity  ? 

Qp.  Thy  honor  and  thy  di^ty. 

Her.  My  dignity  ?    My  honor  ?    Quick,  give  word ! 
What  wouldst  thou  touch  ? 

But  that  which  touches  thee. 
Ur.  My  honor  I    By  the  throne  of  Gk)d,  thy  honor 
Shall  not  survive  this  moment  of  thy  speaking. 
If  thou  hast  played  with  me. 

Oyp.  Nay,  good  my  son, 
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Think  you  a  woman  so  infirm  as  I 
Would  take  a  lion-whelp  for  plaything  T    Nay, 
Did  I  upon  my  knees  approach  the  tlm>ne 
Ofgreat  Jehovah,  I  were  not  more  serious. 

^(T.  What  then?   Oiveword.    Who  is  it?    Hath  someone 
Proved  treacherous  in  the  household? 

Chfp.  Ay, — ^the  one 

Who  should  above  all  else  be  fiuthfuL 

Her.  What  I 

Joseph  ? — my  treasurer  ? — ^thy  son-in-law  ? 
What  hath  he  done?    Speak,  madam :  IVe  no  time 
To  tany  information. 

Oyp.  Nay,  not  Joseph. 

Her.  Not  Joseph 7    Then  'tis  Sohemus.    By  heaven! 
Trust  hath  deniea  herself  if  he  be  fiadse  I 

Ojp.  Neither  is  Sohemus  the  guilty  one. 

Mer.  Who  is  it,  then  ?    Delay  no  longer,  woman. 
I'll  have  it,  though  it  blast  me  I    Who  is  it? 

Chfp.  Mayhap  I  had  best  tell  thee  the  offence 
£re  naming  the  ofl^der  ? 

Her.  No,  I  say, 

I'll  hear  the  name.    Who  is  it  ? 

Oup.  Mariamne. 

Her.  Thou  liest !    Dost  thou  hear  ?    Thou  liest  I    Stop ! 
Keep  from  me.    Come  not  near  me.    Thou'rt  my  mother. 
But  tempt  me  not  with  nearness, — ^tempt  me  not 
Dost  know  what  'tis  to  anger  Herod?    Answer! 
What  I  Mariamne  ?    Mariamne  false  ? 
How  fiJse?    False  to  my  bed?    Were  this  proved  false, 
I'd  have  thee  burned  to  warm  her  bedchamber ! 
False  ?    Mariamne  ?    How  ?    With  whom  ?    How  felse  ? 
Down  on  thy  knees  and  swear  it  I 

Oyp.  I  do  swear  it. 

But  sue  is  &lse  only  in  thought,  not  deed. 

Her.  In  thought?    In  thought?    How  canst  thou  know  her 
A  thought? 

This  is  a  lie,  and  thou  shalt  die  for  it 
— ^Without,  there ! 

Ojfp.  Herod,  hear  me.    Call  no  witness 

Unto  thy  shame. 

Her,  My  shame  ?    Away  I    Away  1 

Oup.  Salome'U  prove  it 

Mer.  Though  ereat  God  Himself 

Came  down  as  witness,  I  would  not  bdieve  it  I 

Oyp.  My  son,  if  thou  wouldst  only  let  me  speak 

Her.  Speak,  then.    But  I  do  warn  thee  that  thy  life 
Hangs  in  the  balance.     One  thin  thread  of  gold 
From  Mariamne's  temple  would  outweigh  it. 

Oup.  I  have  had  certain  knowledge  that  thy  wife 
E[ath  sent  her  picti 
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Her.  Ah? 

Qp.  To  Antony. 

Mer.  Woman,  dost  thoa  crave  death,  that  thos  thou  tempt'st  it? 
To  Antony?    ToAntixiy?    Her  picture? 
Hath  sent  her  picture  to  Mark  Antony, 
The  Egyptian  narlot's  lover?    She,  my  wife, 
The  queen  of  Jewry  ?    Mariamne?    She, 
The  wife  of  Herod  ?    Oh,  if  thou  hast  lied, 
ni  have  thy  heart  cut  out  and  thrown  straightway 
Beneath  the  feet  of  Mariamne  I 

Oyp.  Nay, 

Thou  sham'st  thyself,  my  son,  more  than  thou  dost  thy  mother. 
To  give  thy  wrath  the  rein.     I  have  had  word. 
I  know  the  thing  I  speak.    Salome,  too, 
Dodi  know  it. 

Her.  That  she  hath  her  picture  tent 

Unto  Mark  Antony  ? 

^.  Ev'n  so. 

Her.  That  she 

Qcd !  she  shall  come  herself  and  answer  this. 

O/p.  Not  so ;  but  wait  until  thou  art  arrived 
In  it^odioea,  and  then,  in  off-hand  manner. 
Bring  up  the  subject  to  Mark  Antony, 
Or  (mlhus,  or  some  one  of  his  picked  firiends. 
But  carelessly,  as  though  thou  tound'st  it  matter 
For  mirth. 

Her.  E[a  I  now  I  see  why  Antony 

Hath  summoned  me. 

Qp.  For  what,  my  son  ? 

Her.  For  what? 

To  take  my  life,  that  he  may  take  my  wife  I 
I  see  it  all.     It  is  a  plot  between  them. 
Iseeit!    Ha!halhal 

Oyp.  Is  diis  a  time  for  laughter,  Herod  ? 

Bes^di  you,  quietly.    At  what  doet  laugh  ? 

Her.  I  laugh  to  think  how  I  will  foil  them,  madam  I 
Where's  Joseph  ?    Where  is  Sohemus  ? 

Pyp.  My  son, 

Sure  thou  wilt  not  word  this  to  Sohemus, — 
To  Joseph? 

Her.  I  will  word  it  to  Beelzebub 

If  it  doth  pleasure  me !    Out  of  my  way  I 
Oh,  I  will  play  into  their  hands  I    I'll  aid  them  ! 
I'll  make  them  merry !    Ha  I  ha !    ha  I    Oh,  I'll  make  them 
merry  I  [-Eri<,  laughing. 

Enter  Qauo^tb. 

8aL  Why  laughed  my  brother? 

At  what  should  he  laugh  ? 
erod  laughs  where  a  mere  man  would  weep. 


a£ 
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Sat.  Hast  told  him  of  the  picture? 

Ay. 

WhatBaidhe? 
He  lauehedy  and  asked  me  where  thy  husband  was. 
Asked  thee  where  Joseph  was  ? 
Pyp.  Ay. 

Sal.  God  above  I 

This  will  ruin  all.    Joseph  would  take  her  part 
Against  great  heayen. 

Oyp.  But  he  cannot  deny  't. 

SaL  He'll  find  some  means  to  soothe  him. 
Qrp.  Well,  so  be  it. 

I've  done  all  in  my  power  to  ruin  her. 

Sal.  Insolent  vixen !    I  would  give  one-half  . 
Of  my  young  life,  could  I  but  spend  the  odier 
In  watching  her  abasement. 

Soft  I    Come  on. 
returns  this  way.  [ExewrU, 

Enter  Hebod  and  Joseph. 

Jaa.  What  I    Sent  her  picture  to  Mark  Antony? 
Thy  mother  told  thee  this  ?    Wilt  thou  believe  it  ? 

Mer.  Whether  or  not  I  do  believe  it,  uncle, 
IVe  a  command  for  thee. 

Jos.  In  all,  my  li^e, 

I'll  prove  obedient. 

-Her.  Thou  knowest,  sir. 

This  summons  is  a  dangerous  one. 

Jo8.  Mv  lord, 

Gkxl's  kinghood  watches  over  Israel's  kines. 

Her.  But  Israel's  God  hath  naught  to  do,  good  uncle. 
With  Roman  Antony.     Look  I  this  command 
Is  one  most  sacred. 

Jos.  I  will  keep  it,  sire. 

As  mine  own  soul. 

Her.  Then,  Joseph,  if  that  Antony 

Doth  take  my  life,  do  thou  take  Mariamne's ; 
For  even  in  aeath  I  would  not  be  without  her. 

Jos.  Dear  my  lord 

Her.  Say  no  word.     Thou  hast  thy  orders. 

Jos.  But  kill  her,  sire? — thy  queen,  whom  thou  so  lovest? 

Her.  'Tis  for  that  reason  I  would  have  her  slain. 

Jos.  But  sure,  my  lord,  this  is  a  savage  love. 

Her.  As  savage  as  the  heart  it  quickens.     Look,  sir  I 
Thou  wilt  be  faithful? 

Jos.  As  unto  my  Gkxl. 

Her.  ITaMng  off  a  ring.']    Thus,  then,  I  seal  thee  to  me. 
Wear  this  ring, 
And  never  look  on  it  but  what  thou  thinkest 
Of  that  which  thou  art  sworn  to. 
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Jo%.  m  remember. 

Her.  Commend  me  to  my  mother  and  thy  wife. 
Also  to  Alexandra  and  Hyrcanos. 
My  qneen  doth  wait  for  me  without    FarewelL 
Remember  thoo  art  sealed  to  this. 

Jo%.  Mj  lord, 

Death  will  forget  ere  I  do. 

Her.  Then  &rewell  [Exit 

Joe.  How  he  doth  love  her  1    Yet  a  love  more  oniel 
Than  hottest  hate.    I  know  not,  on  my  soul, 
If  Herod's  hate  or  Herod's  love  be  crueller. 
Ay,  to  be  Herod's  wife  were  punishment 
Enough  for  a  she-angel  grown  rebellious. 
Where  Lucifer  was  hurled  into  a  helL 
Sealed  to  his  orders?    Sealed  unto  a  murder  I 
Yet  he  hadi  ever  used  me  kindly. — ay, 
With  trust  and  courtesy.    It  is  this  love, 
Which  makes  a  madman  even  of  a  kine, 
That  hath  so  spurred  him.    Now  would  unfo  heaven 
Salome  did  not  so  abhor  the  queen  I 
For,  though  imperious,  she  is  a  woman 
To  win  the  liking  even  of  a  woman. 
She  send  her  picture  to  Mark  Antony  I 
Why,  sooner  would  she  scar  her  wondrous  beauty 
Than  so  unveil  it  to  the  eyes  of  lust 
She  send  the  fool  of  Cleopatra  love-tokens  I 
Nay,  let  the  sea  turn  traitor  to  the  moon 
And  fill  some  reedy  pond  for  love  I    Well,  well. 
Her  innocence  doth  wait  to  welcome  him 
In  Laodicea.  [EasiL 

Enter  Albxandra  and  Hybcanub. 

AUx.  What  &therl  thou  art  with  this  Herod  too? 
Thou  think'st  him  euiltleas  ?    Thou  canst  speak  of  him 
With  kindness,  anathy  only  grandson  dead 
At  his  command  ?    Oh,  are  there  mothers  in  heaven 
Who  have  so  suffered  upon  earth  ?    If  so, — 
If  any  such  there  be,  to  them  I  kneel, 
To  them  cry  out,  to  them  denounce  this  Herod  I 

Hyr.  My  daughter,  thou  hast  heavy  erief  to  bear. 

Alex.  Help  me  to  bear  it,  then  1    Take  thou  thy  share. 
And  help  me  to  my  vengeance  I    Thou  art  king, 
Thou  art  the  king  of  Jewry, — not  this  Herod, 
This  low-bom  conoueror,  this  thief  o'  crowns. 
This  son  of  scomea  Antinater !    Oh,  I  marvel 
That  thou  canst  eat,  and  orink,  and  sleep,  and  wake, 
And  call  thyself  Hyrcanus,  and  yet  bear  it ! 
Whence  came  his  greatness  ?     Whence  his  power?    Yea, 
And  whence  his  crown  ?    The  first  two  were  thy  gifts, 
The  third  he  stole  to  show  his  gratitude ! 
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What,  sire  t  wilt  thou  endure  \  wilt  sit  so  calm 

While  Fortune  strips  thee  to  make  rich  this  traitor? 

Kise,  be  a  kin^  once  more ;  nay,  be  a  man  I 

Appeal  unto  the  people ;  they  do  love  diee. 

Eesume  thy  throne,  resume  thy  dignity, 

Denounce  this  Herod  I    Seize  this  H^^  !    Slay  this  Herod  I 

Hyr,  More  gently,  gpod  my  daughter.    I  am  old« 

Alex,  Ay,  om  in  patience !    Make  me  but  thine  heir. 
And  I^U  defy  him. 

Hyr,  Nay,  I  crave  but  peace 

As  pillow  for  my  age.     My  time  to  rule 
Is  past,  and  Time  is  ruler  over  me. 
Believe  me,  thou  dost  somewhat  wrong  the  man. 
He  is  ambitious,  but  hath  not  kept  all 
Of  this  my  kingdom. 

Alex.  What  I  not  all  ?    Not  all  ? 

Oh,  noble  generosity  I    Not  all  ? 
Thy  kingdom  is  thy  spouse,  and  is  there  beggar 
So  lost  that  he  would  share  with  any  man 
His  lawfhl  wife  ?    Hyrcanus,  O  my  fiither, 
By  thy  white  hairs  I  charge  thee  honor  them 
Ajid  give  them  back  their  crown ! 

Hyr.  Dear  daughter,  patience. 

B[ad  I  the  wish,  die  means  were  not  with  me. 

Alex.  Take  thou  thy  part,  and  God  will  give  thee  means. 
Oh,  would  I  were  H}nrcanus,  and  a  man ! 
Thou  soon  shouldst  see  this  Herod  made  a  slave ! 

Hyr.  Hast  thou  forgot  he  is  thy  daughter's  husband  ? 

Alex.  Forgotten  it !    Though  memory  were  worn 
So  full  of  gap  'twould  not  hold  yesterdiy. 
That  should  be  recollected  I    What  I  forgotten 
A  Herod's  blood  doth  mingle  in  the  veins 
That  should  be  clogged  with  it  as  with  some  poison  ? 
That  my  grandchildren  are  half  Herod  ? — she. 
My  child,  their  willing  mother  ?    No,  O  God  I 
When  I  forget  this  thing,  forget  Thou  me  I 
\ 

ErUer  Ctpbos  and  SaijOMB. 

Oyp.  Madam,  thou  dost  talk  loudly  for  a  palace. 

Alex.  Madam,  thou  dost  talk  pertly  for  a  commoner. 

Oyp.  How  !    Commoner  I    The  mother  of  King  Herod  ? 

AUx.  Common  for  that,  if  not  a  commoner. 

Oyp.  Insolent  shrew !  dost  not  thou  fear  to  word  me? 

AUx.  Insolent  citizen !  dost  not  thou  fear 
To  word  me  ? 

8dL  Madam,  best  you  have  a  care. 

Hyr.  Ay,  good  my  daughter,  pray  you  guard  your  tongue. 
Who  rouses  Hate  must  look  for  nell  to  follow. 
Come  with  me. 
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Akx.  Nay,  not  I.    Let  these  go  forthi 

If  they  would  not  be  worded* 

CVp.  We  go  forth 

At  thy  oommand  7    Let  God  obey  tM  devil. 
Gro  thou  forth,  shrew. 

AUx.  Let  God  obey  the  devil, 

For  I  will  not 

8aL  Doet  thou  insiniiateT 


Oyp.  Ay,  dost  thoo  dareT 


Bur.  Good  Cyproe,  good  Salome, 

Good  Alexandra— 

Alex.  Ay,  call  evil  good  I 

It  is  thy  trade,  since  thoa'st  called  Herod  generoos. 

Chfp.  The  king  shall  hear  of  this  on  his  return. ' 
Ay,  instantly  I 

Alex.  He  hath  not  yet  departed. 

Here  is  the  lawful  king  of  Israel  [poin^  to  Hyrcakus], 
And  here  his  daughter. 

CVp.  Hax)d  shall  know  of  this. 

Akx.  Ay,  tell  the  shoe  that  the  foot  chafes  with  it. 
Do,  gentle  commoner ;  do,  citijsen ;  Cypres,  do. 

Byr.  Oh,  daughter,  daughter,  yon  do  di^  a  pit 
And  rush  into  it. — Please  you,  madam,  patience. 

Oyp.  Dost  tell  me  patience?    Thou  luist  heard  her?    Come, 
Salome :  if  the  king  be  not  yet  gone, 
He  shall  have  word  of  this. 

8aL  Ajj  as  I  live  I 

[Exemd  Saix)MB  and  Cypbos. 

Hyr.  Oh.  woe  is  me,  my  daughter,  that  my  life 
May  not  ebde  onward  stilly  to  its  silence, 
But  thus  by  words  be  lashed  into  a  storm 
To  toss  this  frail  old  bark  that  bears  my  soul. 
Canst  thou  not  feign  a  peace,  though  set  for  war? 
Surely  thou  need'st  not  use  such  taunting  terms 
As  those  with  which  thou  hast  just  heaped  the  mother 
And  sister  of  the  king. 

Alex.  The  king  again  ? 

And  thou  dost  call  him  king?    More  sovereignty 
There  is  in  this  my  tender  woman's  body 
Than  e'er  was  topped  by  thy  lost  diadem. 
Let  us  b^one.     The  very  air's  infected 
That  they  have  breathed.  [ExewnL 

SCENE  IL.^B^ore  the  palctoe  gcUea. 
Mabiamnb,  with  Tier  two  Mons^  Ajjbxakdkr  cmd  Ajubtobulus. 

Mar.  How  long  he  tarries  1    Run,  my  boys,  run  quickly, 
And  see  if  ye  can  glimpse  iiim.     {Exewni  boys.'] 

This  delay 
Hath  signs  that  make  me  fearful.    What  if  Cyproe 
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Hath  poured  some  falsehood  in  his  jealous  ears 

To  poison  love?    He's  here.    PU  meet  him.    Well, 

JBnter'ELBBOD, 

At  last  thou'rt  oome,  mj  lord. 

Alex.  iRunning  to  his  mother.']    Oh,  mother^  mother  I 
He  flung  me  from  him,  that  I  tripped  and  fell  I 

Mar.  Herod,  was  this  well  done? — Hush,  hush,  my  boy : 
King's  sons  weep  not  for  scratches. — Qood  my  lord. 
Wilt  thou  not  answer  ? 

Her.  Tis  a  comely  boy. 

Think  you  that  Antony  could  &ther  better  ? 

Mar.  Mark  Antony?    How  should  I  know,  my  lord? 

Her.  How  shouldst  thou  know?  That's  well,  that's  very  welL 
How  shouldst  thou  know?    Ay,  ay,  there  is  the  riddle 
The  Sphinx  hath  failed  to  answer.    'Tis  for  that 
He  turns  ftom  I^ypt  for  its  solving. 

Mar.  Sire, 

Thou  art  in  merry  mood  for  sad  occasion. 
Groest  thou  in  truth  to  Antony  ? 

Her.  Ay,  madam. 

Wilt  thou  come  with  me? 

Mar.  No,  not  if  I  could. 

Her.  Ha?    Wherefore  not? 

Mar.  Because  I'm  weary,  Herod, 

Of  thy  fierce  humors. 

Her.  Weary  of  my  humors? 

Weary  of  me  ?    Thou  wilt  confess  it,  then. 
Unto  my  face? 

Mar.  I  said  not  I  was  weary 

Of  thee,  but  of  thy  humors.    As  to  that. 
When  they  do  touch  me  only,  I  can  bear  them ; 
But  when  they  touch  my  children,  I  am  roused 
Above  submission.    See  how  thou'st  bruised  him,  sir  I 
And  he  doth  look  to  thee  as  unto  Gk>d, 
And  loves  thee  above  God, — ^ay,  worships  thee, — 
And  thus  thou  usest  him  I 

Her.  Come  to  me,  boy. 

Thy  mother,  doth  she  speak  the  truth  ? 

Alex.  Ay,  sire, 

My  mother  always  speaks  the  truth. 

Her.  Sol  does  she? 

Thou  lov'st  me,  then  ? 

Alex.  Yes,  sire. 

Her.  With  all  thy  heart  ? 

Alex.  With  all  that's  not  my  mother's. 

Her.  Dost  not  know 

Herod  will  not  take  part  of  anything? 
Well,  tremble  not.    So !    Let  me  see  thine  eyes : 
Wliat  color  are  they? 
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Alex.  Mother  aaith,  like  thine. 

Her.  Ajy  doth  she?  Look  I  how  wouldst  thoa  like  t  brother 
With  Roman qroB? 

AUx.  What  are  they  like,  my  lord  T 

Her.  like  Antony's. 

Alex.  Lb  that  the  Antony 

My  mother  talks  of  7 

Her.  Dost  thoa  say  so,  boy  7 

Doth  she  talk  of  him7    Soft,  soft,  softl  no  tearsi 
This  Antony  thy  mother  talks  of, — soft  1 
No  tears,  I  tell  thee,*-oome,  what  doth  she  say 
Of  Antony  7 

AUx.  That  he's  a  bad,  bad  Bomaa, 

Who  hath  sent  here  to  take  thee  from  as. 

Her.  Hold  1 

Look  at  me.    Thou  hast  honest  eyes. 

Mar.  j^Ooming  fonoardJ]  Ay,  Herod, 

And  he  is  honest    Wilt  thon  donbt  thy  son, 
As  well  as  her  who  mothered  him? — Sweet  boy. 
Come  dose  to  me. — Why  should  he  not  be  honest? 
He  is  Hyroanus'  grandson,  and  the  son 
Of  Manamne. 

Her.  Not  of  Herod? 

Mar.  Now 

Shame  on  thee,  doubting  king  1     I  will  bear  all 
Bat  that  which  slurs  my  honor.    Barest  thou  stand, 
Look  in  my  eyes,  and  hint  me  wanton  ?    No, 
Thou  dost  not  dim  to  do  it. — Come,  my  sons. 
These  are  no  words  to  fill  your  innocent  ears : 
Bid  Ood-speed  to  the  king  your  fitther. 

Alex.  Sire, 

Grod  speed  thee  on  thy  journey* 

Arte.  Qod  be  with  thee. 

Mar.  Farewell,  my  lord.    God  be  with  thee  indeed, 
To  mend  thy  doubting  heart  {^ExU  with  her  eone. 

Her.  Stay,  Manamne  I 

No,  I'll  not  call  her  back  to  melt  resolve 
With  love's  quick  fire.     I  will  be  firm  in  this. 
And  yet  was  guilt  ne'er  foreheaded  like  that 
The  child,  too,  said  that  she  named  Antony 
But  to  abuse  him.    Yet  that  is  no  proof, — 
He  may  have  been  instructed  so  to  speak. 
I  will  proceed  unto  the  truth  in  person. 
How  if  it  were  some  trick  ?    My  mother  hates  her, — 
Salome  too.    But  then  they  dared  not  trick  me ; 
Moreover,  they  do  know  that  proof  awaits  me 
Whether  of  their  dishonesty  or  truth. 
Be  that  as  't  may,  if  she  hath  sent  her  picture 
Unto  Mark  Antony,  by  Israel's  Ood, 
I'll  send  her  to  his  wanton  as  a  slave  1 
Vol.  XLII.— 21 
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ACT   II. 

SCENE  l.^La6dioecu    A  room  in  Antony's  Aoum. 

Snter  Antony  and  Herod. 

Ant.  Nay,  say  no  more  about  it.    I'm  oontent 
Unto  the  full  with  what  thou'st  told  me.    Tut  I 
I  m^ht  have  known  'twas  woman's  babble. 

£kr.  Ay, 

These  women  that  are  kin  to  those  we  loye  I 
Methinks  that  Satan  was  a  married  man, 
And  his  wife!s  mother  egg^  him  to  rebel, 
Seeing  that  heaven  would  not  hold  them  both. 

AnL  Well  said !    Well  said  I    Thou  hast  the  triok  o'  humor. 
Thou  canst  trim  old  fiicts  with  invention,  sir, 
Until  they  seem  not  worn.    Thou'lt  be  well  missed 
In  Laodioea.    But  look  you ;  it  is  said 
Arabia  doth  not  give  willing  tribute. 
How's  that? 

Her.  Thou'st  tajpped  a  cedar,  Antony, 

And  look  for  it  to  give  forth  balsam. 

AnL  So? 

Arabia's  king  is  niggardly  ? 

Her.  Good  sooth. 

As  covetous  of  his  gold  as  Earth  herself. 
And  tighter  holds  it. 

Ant.  So?    I  have  heard  as  much 

From  Cleopatra.    Whaf  s  the  tribute  ?    Know  you  ? 

Her.  It  was  two  hundred  talents,  but  of  late 
It  has  been  less, — considerably  less. 

AnL  Less  ?    That's  not  well, — ^not  welL    I  like  not  that 
I  have  no  time  to  war  agdnst  Aralna. 
Two  hundred  talents  ?    That  rich  countiy's  veins 
Could  spare  ten  hundred  drops  o'  gold,  nor  beat 
One  pulse-stroke  weaker.    If  there  must  be  war 

Her.  WeU? 

AnL  If  there  must  be  war,  I'll  look  to  thee 

To  manage  it 

Her.  So  be  it    {AMeJ]  He  shrinks  from  murder 

Of  one  alone,  but  to  secure  his  death 
Would  order  thousands  unto  theirs. 

AnL  [MutUrinff.']  'Tis  nitv. 

'Tispity.    I'd  not  nave  it  so.  IBoueing.]  Wnat  say  you? 

Her.  Nothing. 

AnL  If  there  be  war,  I  look  to  thee, 

Eemember. 

Her.  I'll  remember. 

AnL  Hold  a  litde. 

There  are  some  papers, — ^those  I  told  thee  o£ 
Wait  for  me  here.  [JSbft  Antony. 
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Her.  Thoo  Soman  hypocrite  1 

Wait  for  thee?    A7,  FU  wait,  101  wait    Fear  not 
But  that  m  wait    Thoo  canning  plot-maker  1 
Make  war  affainst  Arabia?    Thou'dst  make  war 
Against  red  nell,  if  Satan's  wife  were  oomely. 
And  jet  this  man  io^  take  mj  band  and  c^uip  me 
His  doeest  friend,  speak  of  the  thincs  that  ij^  him. 
Quote  CflBsar  fredy,  whistle  Cesar's  itome 
Into  my  Jewish  ears,  make  light  or  serious 
As  the  mood  takes  him ;  and  doth  brood  withal 
O'er  schemes  to  have  me  butchered.    Israel's  Qoi^ 
If  snob  is  fri^idship,  be  not  Thou  my  friend  I 
Here  comes  the  Roman  lover  o'  Jews'  wives. 


IM€r  AliTONT. 

AnL  Here  are  the  papers :  please  you  look  at  them : 
They  can  be  sealed  again.    Note  this,  and  this. 
And  this  particularly.     Is't  not  strange  ? 
Here,  too,  is  something  strikes  me  inoonsistent. 
And  here  asain.    Dost  thou  return  to-day? 
I  do  not  wuling  spare  thee. 

Her.  And  I  go 

Less  willinely  for  thy  unwillingness. 
When  shalll  look  to  welcome  thee,  my  lord. 
In  Jewiy? 

AnL  Why,  ere  very  l<Hig,  I  trust, 

If  all  works  as  I'd  have  it 

Her.  [AMe.]  Ay,  ay,  ay 

If  all  works  as  thou'dst  have  it     verily 
I  do  believe  thee. 

ArU.  Whatsa/st? 

Her.  That  these  errors 

Are  strange  indeed.    Who  drew  up  these  reports? 

AnL  Athenion. 

Her.  With  his  own  hand  ? 

AnL  I  think  so. 

Her.  Best  thou  madest  certain.    Then  thou'lt  come  to  Jewry, 
If  all  doth  work  as  thouwouldst  have  it,  sir? 

AnL  Indeed,  most  joyously. 

Her.  Be  sure  o*  that 

ArU.  What,  Herod? 

Her.  That  thou'lt  come  most  joyously. 

AnL  Why,  I  am  sure  of  it 

Her.  Sure? 

AnL  Whaf  s  the  matter  ? 

Thou  makest  a  mountain  of  this  mole-hill. 

Her.  Ay, 

But  'twere  a  task  as  difficult,  Antony, 
To  make  a  mole-hill  of  a  mountain. 
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Ani.  WeU, 

Thou'rt  in  strange  mood  to-daj.    And  thou  wilt  go? 

Her.  Ay,  Antony, 

AnL  I  do  suspect  thee,  fiiend 

JT«r.  Ofwhat? 

AnL  Of  being  somewhat  in  my  plight. 

There  is  one  only  difference. 

Her.  And  that  ? 

AnL  Thou  callest  thy  Gleopatra  Mariamne. 

Her.  Antony  I 

ArU.  What  I    So  moved  at  the  mere  name? 

Her.  Not  at  the  name,  bu);  at  the  way  of  naming : 
Name  not  the  wife  of  Herod  and'  thy  wanton 
In  the  same  breath. 

Ant.^  How,  sir  I 

Her.  Yes,  I  repeat  it, 

And  do  bat  ask  what  I  myself  fiilfiL 
Thoa  hast  ne'er  heard  me  name  Octavia 
In  such  connection.  / 

Ant  By  the  gods  I  thy  pride 

Would  make  Jove's  throne  its  footstool  I    Have  a  care  I 
Dost  brave  me? 

Her.  Thou  mayst  call  it  as  thou  wilt, 

The  fact  remains;  I  will  not  have  my  queen 
Come  near  thy  wanton,  even  in  a  sentence. 

AnL  Grods,  sir  I 

Her.  1  know  I'm  in  thy  power.     Yet,  Roman, 

I've  done  but  what  in  my  place  thou  hadst  done. 

Ant.  Well — well — well — well.    She's  feir  enough,  in  truth, 
To  make  a  lover  even  of  a  Herod. 

Her.  How  dost  thou  know  she's  feir?    By  hearsay? 

Ant.  Ay, 

By  hearsay  and  by  deiponstration  both. 
I  have  her  picture. 

Her.  \^CIalmly  and  wUh  tightened  lip$J]    Ah  I  thou  hast  her 
picture? 

AnL  Ana  well  done,  too.    One  Procrius,  a  Greek, 
Hath  limned  it.     I  have  oft  bethought  me,  sir. 
That  thou  shouldst  have  it. 

Her.  [More  calmly  and  more  rigid.']    Hast  thou  so,  indeed? 

Ard.  Ay,  from  the  hour  I  knew  it  Lad  been  sent 
By  Alexandra,  I  did  purpose  to— — 

Her.  By  Alexandra  1    God  I  by  Alexandra  ? 
Didst  thou  say  Alexandra? 

Ard.  Ay.    What  then? 

Her.  Did  Alexandra  send  it  to  thee?    Speak  1 
Hyrcanus'  daughter,  Alexandra  ? 

Afd.  Ay. 

What,  man  I  art  going  mad? — ^Without,  there  I  ho  I 
Wine  I     Water  1    Anything  to  drink  1    Wine,  there  I 
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Her.  l^^^Ms.]    (And  I  have  doabted  her,  hftve  thought  her 

Bid  her  a  oold  fiurewelL)    I  ay  you  grace. 
Give  me  to  drink  some  water.    No,  not  wine  1 
Water,  I  tell  70a  I    Tis  the  air,  I  think. 
The  dofleneas  of  the  day.    Notice  me  not 
The  picture,  thou  doet  say,  was  sent  to  thee 
BjAlezanora? 

AnL  Ay,  by  Alexandra. 

Her.  Dost  thon  know,  Antony,  I  lied  just  now? 

AfU.  Liedr 

Her.  lied  1    I  gave  thee,  firiend,  to  onderstond 

That  my  wife's  mother  stood  not  in  my  love. 

AnL  And  so  thou  didst 

Her.  Well,  hear  me,  Antony : 

Before  the  one  great  God  of  Israel, 
I  dote  npon  her  I 

AfU.  Well,  of  all  thy  mooda 

This  is  the  strangest 

Her.  Yet  the  welcomest ; 

Look  yon, — ^the  pictore,— -can  I  see  it  now? 

AnL  I  will  go  bring  it  to  thee. 

Her.  rmthydd^r.  IExUAjstosy. 

Oh,  Marianme,  Mariamne,  Mariamne  I 
Thou  shalt  set  foot  npon  my  neck  for  this, 
Loll  on  my  throne,  and  take  my  diadem 
To  eirdle  thee. 

Ana  I  did  bid  her  cold  fiurewell,  and  thus 
Am  one  kiss  short  for  all  eternity ! 
And  the  boy,  too, — ^I  hurt  him.    A  brave  boy. 
So  proud  he  would  not  weep,  although  I  gripped  him 
To  nurt  one  tougher  by  a  good  ten  years. 
A  valiant  boy.    And  she  so  fierce  &r  him ; 
Ay,  ay,  she  hurt  me  well  for  hurting  him. 
On,  r  U  invent  some  higher  name  tuEui  prince 
To  ^ve  her  sons  I 

Gora  Joseph ! — ^he  believed  in  her.    Now,  truth, 
I  am  half  envious  of  Joseph's  goodness. 
But  he  shaU  not  outdo  me  after  this : 
Herod  the  kine  shall  as  a  warning  take 
Herod  the  husband.    Yet  without  a  cause 
I  was  not  jealous.    No,  by  Jewry's  throne, 
I  was  not  jealous  without  cause  I    My  mother 
Ay,  but  she  did  not  lie  in  everything. 

No,  Alexandra,  Alexandra,  she 

Hyrcanus'  daughter  I    Ha  I  there's  mischief  here, 
Though  of  a  different  temper.    She  to  send 
The  picture  of  my  wife  to  Antony  7 
To  Antony  7    Ah,  let  me  think  on  this  I 
This  hath,  in  truth,  a  twang  of  treachery. 
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False,  Bcheming  Jezebel  I    Yet  I'll  forgive  her, 
That  'twas  her^lf,  not  Mariamne, — ^yea, 
Not  Mariamne  I    But  she  must  to  prison, — 
To  prison,  for  a  time  at  least. 

Enter  AjsrroTSfY, 

AnL  Here  is  the  picture :  it  is  something  rough 
In  certain  parts :  a  taking,  roughness,  though. 

Her.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  like,  'tis  very  like :  her  eyes 
Unto  an  eyelash,  yet  not  to  an  eyelash : 
There's  margin  here  for  the  imagination 
To  make  perfection  out  of,  almost     Why, 
I  like  it  for  its  lack  o'  sleekness,  man. 
*Tis  only  God  who  can  afford  to  finish  I 
'Tis  like  her,  but  as  sunlight's  like  the  sun. 
The  color's  here,  but  not  the  radiance. 
I  thank  thee,  Antony.    This  thought  o'  thine 
Shall  father,  many  deeds.    As  to  Arabia, 
I  will  do  all  that  thou  couldst  there  desire : 
Fear  not  the  issue.    Now  give  me  the  papers ; 
Thou  hast  not  sealed  them,  though.     Here  is  a  lamp ; 
Despatch,  I  pray  thee,  for  I  must  b^one ; 
Or  shall  I  eeal  them  ? 

AnL  Oh,  I'll  do  it  for  thee. 

Gaze  on  thy  pictured  queen  in  poace  meantime. 
As  to  the  tribute  from  Arabia, 
-  'Tis  in  thy  hands.     All  such  auxiliaries 
As  thou  didst  purpose  for  my  army's  strengthening, 
Take  in  this  cause  if  needs  be  so.     These  papers 
Are  now  as  tight  as  is  my  trust  in  thee, 
And,  like  that  trust,  stamped  with  my  seal.    Commend  me 
Unto  thy  queen,  thy  mother,  and  thy  household ; 
Farewell,  if  thou  wilt  go. 

Her.  I  must,  my  friend. 

In  everything  depend  on  me. 

Ant.  I  wilL 

Her.  Then,  once  more  thankine  thee  as  to  this  matter. 
The  likeness  of  my  queen,  &rewdL 

AnL  Farewell.     [J5ra  Herod. 

'Twas  well  imagined.    Ay,  'twill  serve  a  turn. 
Fate  hath  by  tms  woven  his  very  heart-strings 
Into  the  pattern  of  my  destiny. 
He  will  remember  I  returned  that  picture, 
Where,  otherwise,  myself  would  be  forgot 
Ah,  well,  so  goes  it.    Yet,  as  I'm  a  Roman, 
'Twere  almost  worth  my  while  to  turn  a  Jew 
Could  I  by  so  becoming  fall  in  love 
With  mine  own  lawful  spouse.    Yet,  afler  all, 
The  Jews'  God  is  a  bachelor,  therefore  wise 
In  that  respect  above  our  Roman  Jove  : 
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There's  nothing  quicker  roosaB  enyiotu  spleen 

Than  to  behold  a  man  who's  deep  in  love 

With  his  own  wife  I  [EkiL 

8CENB  IL'-A  room  in  Hkbod's  palaoe. 
Etd&t  JosBFU  and  Qauoum. 

Jo8.  Ay,  madam,  I  repeat  it, — I  repeat  it ; 
I  know  thoa  art  my  wife,  and  I  repeat  it. 
Qod  wot,  I  know  that  thou'rt  my  Uwfhl  wife, 
And  yet  I  do  repeat  it    Heaven  witness 
That  I  remember  Cvproe  is  thy  mother, 
Thyself  my  wife  Suome,  yet  again 
I  do  repeat  it :  ye  are  both  unjust. 
Unwise,  unwonumly,  in  this  your  hatred 
Of  noble  Mariamne. 

8aL  Sir,  be  warned : 

Thou  hadst  best  guard  thy  tongue. 

Job.  Do  thou,  then,  wife, 

Set  me  example. 

8aL  This  to  me? — tome? 

Jos.  This  unto  any  one  who  hates  the  queen. 
I  say  'twas  base  in  thee  to  run  to  Herod 
With  this  tale  of  the  picture.    Ay,  nwreover. 
That  I  will  ne'er  believe  she  knew  'twas  sent. 
Till  Raphael  be  commissioned  so  to  say  I 

Sal.  Sir,  I  do  tell  thee 

Jo8.  Madam,  I  tell  thee 

I  will  not  rest  till  this  be  set  at  rights. 
She  send  her  picture  to  Mark  Antony  I 
She  would  as  soon  have  Satan  for  a  lover. 
Ay,  that  I'll  swear  to.    She  to  send  her  picture  I 
Salome,  in  Gknl's  name — all  praise  be  His  I — 
Wherefore,  in  Gkxi's  name,  as  I  said^  do  ye, 
Your  mother  and  yourself,  so  hate  the  queen? 

SaL  Wherefore  ?    Didst  say  wherefore?    Thou  dost  observe 
her. 
Her  insolence,  her  arrogance,  her  scorn. 
Her  sideward  smiles,  her  upward  eyebrows,  ay, 
Her  hints  and  innuendoes,  and  then  ask 
Wherefore  ?    Away  I    Thou  art  so  blind  with  dotii^ 
Upon  this  virtuous  queen,  thou  canst  not  see 
when  she  insults  thy  wife. 

Jos.  I  can  well  see 

When  that  my  wife  insults  me.    Come,  be  careful : 
No  more  o'  that. 

SaL  No  m(H!eof  what? 

Jos.  Of  that 

I  shame  to  mention, — how  much  more  to  hear  I 
Woman,  see  that  thou  dost  not  drop  again 
Into  such  wicked  hinting.     Nay,  no  word : 
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I  Will  not  hear  it.    God  protect  the  queen 
From  ^  tongue's  venom  I    In  the  mean  timey  I, 
Being  His  servant^  will  do  what  I  can 
To  keep  her  happj.    Nay^  I  tell  thee,  peace. 
I  will  not  hear  so  much  as  one  foul  word 
Against  Queen  Mariamne  I 

BaL  Will  not? 

Jo9.  Ay, 

Will  not 

8aL         Thou  wilt  not  hear  me  speak  ?    Thou  ?— thou  ? 
Thou  wilt  not  hear  me  speak  ? — Salome  ? — ^me  ? — 
Thy  wife,  and  Herod's  sister? 

JOS.  Herod's  self 

Should  not  to  me  insult  his  queen. 

8aL  Out,  slave  I 

Jos.  Slave,  maybe,  but  unchained.    Therefore  be  stilL 
Here  comes  die  queen  hersel£ 

8aL  [ifu^^arin^.]  A  crownM  baggage. 

Enter  Martamne  and  her  two  iona. 

Mar.  Let  us  sit  here,  sweet  boys. — ^Madam,  good-morrow. 
Fair  greeting  to  thee,  friend. — Come,  Alexander, 
Brine  me  thy  bow,  I'll  string  it 

8m.  Pray  you,  madam, 

Whence  came  that  bow  ? 

Mar.  It  was  my  husband's,  madam, 

When  that  he  was  a  lad. 

8aL  He  will  ill  take  it 

That  thou  hast  fingered  o'er  his  trappings  thus. 

Mar.  Ah  I  dost  thou  think  so  ? — I^ot  so  hard,  my  boy ; 
Set  thy  knee  to  it  steadily.    Now,  now. 
There  goes  the  string  I    Now  see  if  thou  canst  bend  it 

Alex.  Almost    'Tis  stiff.    Whew  I  but  it  stung  my  wrist  I 
There.    Is  that  better? 

Jo8.  Gk)od,  good,  good,  my  lad  I 

Thy  father  will  be  boy  again  to  watch  thee. 
Well  done  1    WeUdonel 

Alex.  What  sayest  thou,  mother  ? 

Mar.  Why, 

Well  done,  indeed,  my  warrior. 

Sal.  Have  care ; 

I  know  thy  fiaither's  humor,  boy.    Beware 
Lest  thy  fine  weapon  turn  into  a  rod 
For  thy  chastisement 

Alex.  Madam,  dost  thou  think 

A  son  of  Herod  would  be  beaten? 

Sal  Ay, 

If  Herod  snuffed  occasion.    Ay,  young  sir, 
I  do,  most  surely. 

Mar.  Then  thou  art  mistaken. 
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He  is  not  only  Herod's  son,  bat  mine. 
Think  you  I'd  see  him  beaten? 

SaL  Whatwouldstdo? 

Qoee  thine  eyes,  girl? 

Mar.  Noy  bat  have  closed  in  death 

The  eyes  of  any  who  did  try  it 

SaL  Ay, 

Were  it  the  king  himself.    I  can  believe  thee. 

Mar.  Thou  talkest  idly,  madam,  and  beyond* 
Thy  mark  o'  freedom. — tk>me  here,  pretty  one. 

[2b  Abistobulub.j 
Wouldst  thou  shoot,  too  ? 

Aria.  Ay,  mother,  that  I  would. 

But  that's  too  big  for  me. 

Mar.  I'll  have  one  cut,  then. 

Fit  for  thy  dabty  grasp.    How's  that,  my  heart? 

Aria.  Oh,  well,  well,  well  I    I  will  shoot  too.    Oh,  ay  1 
Brother !  oh,  brother,  look,  I'm  eoing  to  shoot, 
Better  than  thee  I    I'm  going  to  kill  a  tiger 
And  sleep  upon  his  hide.    And  then  another ; 
That  shall  to  mother's.    Then  another  yet 
For  Uncle  Joseph.    Uncle,  wouldst  thou  like  it  ? 
Thou  wilt  not  mind  the  hole  my  arrow  makes, 
Wilt  thou?    Look,  uncle,  big  as  this.    Look,  mother, 
As  big  as  this  I 

Mar.  Sweet  chatterer,  come  here. 

Thou'rt  treading  on  thy  aunt  Salome's  robe. 

Sal.  What's  mat?    Let  him  tread  on.    His  mother,  truth, 
Sets  foot  upon  my  neck :  then  why  not  he 
Upon  my  garments?    Go  on,  boy,  go  on. 

Alex,  why,  what's  the  matter,  aunt?    What  has  he  done? 

Sal.  What  is  the  matter?    Out,  thou  babbling  brat  I 
I'll  answer  thee.     [^Ouffa  him.^ 

Mar.  [Seixing  her  wriat  a/nd  awmgifng  her  io  her  kneea  by  a 
audden  mcvemenL] 

Ask  thou  his  pardon,  there. 
Do  as  I  bid  thee.    It  were  best  for  thee. 
Look  in  my  eyes,  and  thou  wilt  know  'twere  best 
For  thee  and  thine  that  thou  obeyed'st  me  I    Quick, 
His  pardon. 

Sal.  [Aaif  owed.]  Well,  I  ask  it,  then. 

Mar.  More,  more. 

Say,  **  Alexander,  son  of  Mariamne, 
I  crave  thy  pardon  with  all  humbleness." 
Say  it  I 

SaL  I  say  it. 

Mar.  Woman,  speak  those  words  I 

Speak  I 

SaL     Alexander,  son  of  Mariamne, 
I  crave  thy  pardon. 
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Mar.  With  all  humbleness. 

8aL  Well,  with  all  humbleness. 

Mar.  Now  crave  thou  mine. 

Jo8.    Naj,  madam. 

Mar.  Crave  thou  mine  I 

8aL  [Sneeringly.']  Ay,  Joseph,  plead  ! 

Mar.  Crave  diou  my  pardon,  woman  I 

Sai.  Wdl,  I  crave  it.    [Rising  to  her  feet] 

But  better  for  thee  hadst  thou  cursed  high  heaven 
Than  dared  Salome's  vengeance  I  [Exit 

Job.  Good  madam,  if  it  had  been  possible, 
I  would  thou  hadst  left  this  undone. 

Mar.  Good  unde. 

In  that  she  is  thy  wife,  with  all  my  heart 
I  wish  so  too.    jBut  it  was  written  so. 
Think  on't  no  more.    Thou  hast  my  trust  and  love 
In  everjrthing  save  in  thy  spouse,  good  uncle. 
I  cannot  feign.    Theran  is  my  diief  &ult — 
Or  virtue,  as  you  wilL — Look,  little  one. 
Go  with  Uiine  unde :  he  will  see  thy  bow 
Doth  suit  thee. 

Aris.  Wilt  thou  truly,  unde  dear  ? 

Jos.  Ay,  that  I  will.    Come  on. — Sweet  niece,  I  thank  thee. 

[Exii  Abibtobulus  and  Joseph. 

Alex.  Mother,  I  loved  thee  when  thoii  flungest  her  down  ! 
How  strong  thou  art !    Oh,  thou  art  very  queen 
Without  thy  diadem,  as  night  is  night 
Without  the  stars.    Sweet  mothar  I 

Mar.  Ah,  my  boy. 

Thou  dost  not  know 

Alex.  What,  mother? 

Mar.  [Absendy.'^  What  it  is 

To  be  a  Herod's  wife. 

Alex.  How  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Mar.  [As  if  to  herself .1^ 
Doubted  at  every  turn, — msulted,  braved 
By  those  who  most  should  cherish  me, — my  children 
Subject  to  slights  whidi  I  could  better  bear. 
My  mother  scorned,  her  fiither  set  at  naught, 
And  I  not  even  queen  over  his  moods. 

Alex.  What  art  thou  saying,  mother?    Please  remember 
That  which  thou  saidst  thou'£t  tell  me. 

Mar.  What,  dear? 

Alex.  Why, 

How  thou  first  saVst  my  fiitherl    How  he  threw 
The  javelin  I  how  rode  the  Arab  horse  I 
Oh,  tnou  dost  know.    Wilt  thou  not  tdl  me  now  ? 

Mar.  How  I  first  saw  thy  fiither? 

Alex.  Ay.    Please  do  it 

Mar.  It  is  so  long  ago. 
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Alex.  Ohy  mother,  please ! 

Don't  say  thoa  hast  forgotten  it  sweet  mother  I 
Thinkl^  ^  ^ 

Mar,  Ood  in  heaven  1  it  is  the  one  last  thing 
That  I  would  do.    Naj,  never  heed  me,  child ; 
I  do  remember  what  thou'dst  have.    So,  then, 
Sit  there.    How  likeJbow  like  thine  eyes  are,  sweet, 
Unto  thy  father's  I     Well,  I'll  on.     Let's  see : 
How  was  it,  now  ?    His  y&j  trick  o'  Up. 
Well,  well,  I'll  tell  thee.    'Twas  a  sommer  day, 
And  I  a  maid  of  Spring.     Canst  thou  think,  boy. 
Of  me  as  being  some  sweet  little  maid 
Such  as  thou'lt  some  day  woo  and  marry  ? 

Alex.  Nay, 

I  will  not  wed  her  unless  she  be  in  troth 
Thy  very  copy  as  thou  art  this  instant. 

if  or.  Oh,  darling  I  thy  old  mother? 

Alex.  Oldl    Thou  old? 

But  tell  the  story,  for  thou  shalt  not  tease  me. 

Mar.  'Twas  Nisan,  then,  a  day  o'  doud  and  shine, 
Yet  all  the  clouds  condensed  would  scarce  have  dyed 
One  o'  thy  swarthy  locks.    There  was  a  festival. 
And  there  were  promised  many  feats  of  strength 
And  skill  in  various  ways,  especially 
Castine  the  javelin.    Thou  knowest,  sweet, 
Samana  was  my  h(»ne,  the  lovely  "  vale 
Of  many  waters," — so  they  call  it    Oh 
To  see  the  great  pomegranate-trees  in  bloom 
Once  more — but  onceT    It  was  in  very  truth 
As  though  the  heart's  blood  of  the  year  had  stained  them. 
I'm  coming  to  thy  &ther !     I  was  Uien 
Afi&anced  to  him  only,  ne'er  had  seen 
Even  his  pictured  face,  and  greatly  feared 
To  think  of  how  he  mi^ht  appear.    At  last, 
When  almost  we  were  tired  o'  watching  youths 
Draw  bows  or  brandish  spears,  he  came.    His  horse, 
A  coal-black  Arab,  trapped  in  beaten  gold. 
As  though  dark  Night  nad  borrowed  of  bright  Day, 
Chafed  at  the  reins  and  reared.    At  that  the  king, 
Herod,  thy  father,  dashed  his  mighty  fist 
Against  the  brute's  strained  crest,  then,  loosing  rein, 
Poised  lithely,  with  his  Javelin  aloft, 
Keen  on  the  changing  air.     Onward  they  swooped. 
Straight  on,  with  singing  hair  and  hoo&  a-thunder. 
Like  to  a  wind  made  visible. 

Alex.  On,  mother  I 

Tell  me  the  rest  I    Please,  mother !  mother !  mother  I 
Don't  stop  to  think  of  it  I    Tell  me  the  rest  I 

Mar.  He  cast  the  javelin.    The  severed  air 
Shrieked  with  its  wound,  and,  lo  I  the  last  shot  arrow 
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That  marked  the  tareet  quivered,  deft  in  twain 
By  that  sure-horUd  blade. 

Alex.  He  deft  the  arrow  ? — 

The  shaft  itself?    Oh,  mother,  dost  thou  think 
I  oould  so  cast  a  javelin  some  day  T 
Not  now,  but  when  I'm  bigger  ?    Dost  thou  think  it  ? 

Mar.  I  know  not  if  thou  oouldst  ezcd  withal 
To  sudi  extent  as  did  thy  &ther,  dear : 
He  is  world-honored  for  sudi  feats.    But,  truth, 
I  think  thou  oouldst  in  part  approadx  his  skilL 
Thou  hast  his  very  swing  o'  carriage. 

Alex.  Well, 

What  next?    What  did  he  then ? 

Mar.  Leaped  firom  his  horse 

And  caught  me  in  his  arms. 

Enter  Hebod. 

Her.  As  he  doth  now ! 

What  I  trembling?    Oh,  my  queen  I  my  wife  I  my  life  I 
Tremble  no  more !    Give  me  tny  lips  I    Look  up  I 
Nay,  sweet,  look  down.  [KMding.\  Here  is  my  rightftJ  place ; 
Here  let  me  kned  forever  I 

Mar.  Nay,  mj  lord, 

Thy  place  is  something  higher,  for  'tis  here. 

[l\m!img  her  heart.'] 

Her.  Then  lift  me  to  it,  for  I  dare  not  rise 
Of  my  sole  self  unto  such  happiness. 

Mar.  [Lifting  him.']  Come,  then. 

Her.  Oh,  God  I  to  love  like  this  is  pain. 

Give  me  thy  shoulder  for  a  moment,  sweet 
All  of  me  that's  not  Herod  is  in  mine  eyes. 

Mar.  And  all  that's  Herod  or  not  Herod,  love. 
Is  in  my  heart. 

Her.  ^Taking  her  face  itnto  his  hands.]  In  nothing  changed : 
the  same 
Deep,  maddening  eyes ;  lips  curled  for  love ;  rich  locks 
That  tempt  the  fingers.    Ay,  the  same,  the  same. 
Even  to  tnat  flutter  in  thy  throat  when  touched, 
As  though  thy  heart  were  some  wild,  wins^d  thing 
That  struggled  to  be  free.    Wild  heart,  I'll  kiss  thee 
Fo/  being  wild.    [Kissea  her  throoL] 

Mar.  Ah,  Herod  1  ah,  thy  oorsdet  I — 

It  cuts  my  arm. 

Her.  Let  my  lips  plead  its  pardon. 

{IReeing  her  ehoulder.]    (Jod's  neart,  girl,  thou  art  twenty  times 

more  sweet 
Than  all  thy  dear  Samaria's  sun-kissed  fruits. 
Thy  lips  I    Once  more  thy  lips  I — thy  lips  ! — ^thy  lips  1 

mar.  Nay,  Herod !  Herod !  thou  for^tt'st  the  boy. 
This  is  not  seemly. 
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Her.  Ho  I    Not  seemly,  sa/st  thoa? 

Herod  and  seemlj  harneesed,  were  as  well 
As  were  a  tiger  lashed  unto  a  dove. 

Mar.  Yet  doves,  the  Greeks  do  tell  us,  draw  Love's  chariot. 

Her.  The  chariot  of  Love's  queen.    The  king  of  love 
Guides  heel-winged  tigers  with  a  sword  of  flame. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  doves :  it  is  as  though 
One  little,  milk-white  cloud  did  near  the  blaze 
Of  some  red  sunset    Heaven  is  in  mj  hetfrt 
Because  of  thee, — but  heaven  on  fire.    Look,  boj ; 
Come  to  my  knee.    Thou  art  a  well-knit  lad : 
Wouldst  learn  to  cast  the  javelin? 

Alex.  Oh,  &ther  I 

Her.  That's  well, — ^that's  well.    Ay,  call  me  &ther,  boy : 
I  like  it  better  than  more  stately  terms 
From  thy  young  lips. — ^He  hath  thy  brows,  my  queen. 

Mar.  Nay,  tmne — unto  a  hair. 

Her.  ^^7}  heart,  look  here : 

For  th'  dark  orifi;inal  of  this  proud  ardi 
I  first  did  love  tnee.    Mine?    Thou  knowest  well 
Those  were  ne'er  copied  from  my  shaggy  firont. — 
Look  thou,  to-morrow  ere  the  sun  be  high 
I'll  teach  thee  how  to  cast  a  javelin. 

Alex.  Sire  I 

Her.  Nay,  father,  or  no  javelin. 

Alex.  Dear  father  I 

Her.  Thou  rogue  I  that  knack  o'  sweetness,  without  que»-« 
tion, 
Was  from  thy  mother  gotten.    Well,  come  kiss  me. 
Now  off. 

Alex.      Ay,  father.    Mother  dear,  &rewell  I  [ExiL 

Her.  Now  to  my  lips  I 

Mar.  "Mj  lord. 

Her.  Nay,  do  not  speak. 

Mar.  I  cannot  breathe. 

Her.  Ah,  peace  I 

Mar.  Nay,  let  me  breatfie. 

Her.  Presently,  by  and  by.    Why,  struggle  not 
I  would  not  hurt  thee. 

Mar.  But  thou  dost, — ^thou  dost 

Thou  art  so  strong  thou  dost  not  know. 

Her.  ^  Well,  there. 

Come  lean  against  me.     Look  I  what  thinkest  thou 
That  I  have  here  ?     [Ibuching  hie  bread.'\ 

Mar.  t  cannot  think. 

Her.  But  try, 

To  please  me.    Come. 

Mar.  A  lock  of  hair  ? 

^  Her.  Ay,  that. 

Since  first  I  loved  thee ;  but  there's  something  else. 
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Mar.  Indeed  I  cannot  think  what  'tis. 

Her.  [Taking  ovi picture.']  ^^7;  here, — 

What  do6t  thou  think  (/  this? 

Mar.  Why, 'tis  myself  I 

When  didst  thou  have  it  done?    And  where?    By  whom ? 
Am  I  as  fidr  as  that  ? 

Her.  Is  moonlight  fidr 

As  starlight? 

Mar.  Nay,  my  eyes  are  not  so  large. 

Her.  Larger. 

Mar.  Oh,  Herod,  no  I    And  see  what  lips  I 

Her.  Fd  rather  feel  them.     Nay,  shrink  not,  shrink  not : 
Thou  dost  not  know  how  't  chafes  me  when  thou  shrinkest 

Mar.  I  will  not,  then.    Who  painted  it? 

Her.  A  Greek 

Named  Procrins.    Here,  take  it  in  thy  hands. 
'Tis  well  done,  is  it  not?    [Amde.']    Sheisastme 
To  me  as  I  was  false  to  her.    I'd  swear 
By  every  goddess  in  the  Roman  heaven 
That  she  ne'er  eyed  that  picture  in  her  life. 
Ay,  'twas  all  Alexandra.    QkA  of  Israel  I 
Would  to  Thy  mercy  that,  like  Adam's  wife. 
All  others  could  be  mothered  W  a  rib  I 

Mar.  [Oommg  towards  him.]  It  is  most  wondrous. 

In  truth,  my  love,  it  gladdens  me  at  heart 
That  thou'st  so  good  a  copy  of  myself. 
To  help  remembrance  when  thou'rt  absent. 

Her.  Nay, 

Memory  needs  no  aid  from  Mariamne. 
But  how  thinkest  thou  I  got  this  picture? 

Mar.  Truth, 

It  is  beyond  me. 

Her.  Whose  dost  think  it  was 

Ere  it  was  mine? 

Mar.  I  cannot  dream. 

Her.  Why,  then 

Mark  Antony's. 

Mar.  Mark  Antony's  I    Thou  jestest. 

Her.  I  do  not  jest.    Thy  mother  sent  this  picture 
Unto  Mark  Antony. 

Mar.  No  I  no  I    Why  should  she? 

Her.  I  know  not;  but  for  no  good, — that  I  know. 

Mar.  What  wilt  thou  do  ? 

Her.  Thou  knowest  as  well  as  I 

That  for  offence  so  grave  imprisonment 
Were  a  light  punishment. 

Mar.  Ah,  for  my  sake 

Forgive  her.    Thou  dost  know  how  rash  she  is, — 
How  hot  o'  temper.     'Twas  a  crime,  indeed. 
To  bare  my  face  unto  the  Roman's  eyes ; 
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But  ly  who  bare  my  very  Bonl  to  thee. 

Do  crave  her  pardon.    Look,  my  lord.  I  kneel. 

Her.  No,  by  my  soul  I  thou  never  ahalt  bend  knee 
To  any  save  thy  (iod.    She  was  forgiven 
At  thy  first  asking. 

Mar.  Now  thou'rt  king  indeed, — 

Now  Herod  at  his  best. 

Her.  Come,  prove  it,  then, 

Upon  my  lips. — Who  oomes? 

Enter  Joseph  and  Abibtobulub. 

ArU.     [Brandishing  a  UUU  bow  ami  arrow.]    Oh,  mother, 
look  I  look  I  look  I    [Seeing  the  kmg.]    Oh,  uncle  I 

Her.  Soft  I 

Come  here,  boy.    Why,  thou  art  most  bravely  weaponed. 
Canst  bend  that  monstrous  bow? — Qood  uncle,  meting. 

Jo8.  I  knew  not  thou  wert  back,  my  lord,  inaeed. 
When  didst  thou  come  ? 

Her.  ^Vliy,  some  few  moments  gone. 

Uncle,  I  would  have  word  with  thee. — ^My  love, 
Farewell  until  this  interview  be  o'er. 
Wait  for  me  in  our  chamber. 

Mar.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Come,  little  archer.  [Exit  vnih  Abistobulus. 

Her.  Good  uncle,  thou  wert  right  in  all  thou  saidst : 
The  mother  of  my  queen,  and  not  herself, 
Did  send  her  picture  to  Mark  Antony. 

Job,  Praise  be  to  Qod  for  this  I    And,  good  my  lord. 
Let  it  be  long  ere  thou  again  dost  doubt  her. 

Her.  Is  never  long  enough? 

Job.  Ay,  if  thou'rt  serious. 

But  close  thine  ears  against  the  slanders,  sire, 
My  wife  and  thine  own  mother  are  most  sure 
Again  to  bring  thee. 

Her.  Death's  not  deafer,  sir. 

Than  I  will  be. 

Job.  Nor  let  looks  stir  thee. 

Her.  None, 

As  I  am  king. 

Job.  As  thou  art  man  1 

Her.  Ay,  then, 

As  I  am  man.    Not  one,  not  one.    Best,  uncle ; 
I  will  be  staunch.    But  look  you,  sir :  what  object 
Dost  think  Hyrcanus'  daught^  had  in  this  ? 

Job.  Nay,  I  know  not.    Some  woman's  muddle,  surely. 
Thoult  not  stir  up  dissension  when  'tis  napping. 
For  such  small  cause? 

Her.  Small  oanse,  say  yon?    Small  cause  I 

Just  heaven  I  it  hath  never  seemed  so  great 
As  by  this  ^'  small"  o'  thine.    Small  cause,  that  she, 
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My  queen^  hath  been  onveilecl  unto  the  eyes 
That  are  a  wanton's  daily  mirrors  I    Oh, 
Small  cause  had  God  to  punish  Lucifer, 
If  that  my  cause  against  this  shrew  be  small  I 

Jos.  What  wilt  3iou,  then  ? 

Her.  I  would  have  'prisoned  her, 

But  that  my  queen  did  plead  against  it,  sir, — 
Unto  less  heart-near  matters :  Antony 
Has  given  Coelosyria  to  his  jade. 

Jm.  That's  better  for  Judea  than  for  Antony. 
Sawest  Cleopatra  while  in  Laodioea? 

Her.  Ay.    How  she  hates  me  1 

Job.  Thou  wert  saftr,  nephew. 

In  Cleopatra's  hate  than  in  her  love. 

Her.  Ay,  but  she  works  against  me. 

.^n^er  Ctpbos. 

Greeting,  mother. 
How  dost  thou? 

Oyp.  Well  in  body,  but  in  mind 

Something  less  easy.    Sir,  I  crave  your  leave. 
\^Aside.'\    Bid  him  go  forth.    I  have  some  news  for  thee. 

Her.  Is  it  so  musty  now  it  will  not  keep? 

Oup.  It  doth  concern  Hyrcanus'  daughter,  Herod. 
If  thou'st  no  care  to  hear  it,  I  will  go. 

Her.  Nay,  stay.    Of  Alexandra?    I  will  hear  it. — 
Uncle,  thy  leave. 

Jos.  Nephew,  thy  promise. 

Her.  Ay, 

I  will  remember. 

Jo$.  Heaven  aid  thee,  then  I  [ExU. 

Her.  Mother,  thou  art  not  in  my  love  just  now. 
How  camest  thou  to  state  so  falsely,  madam. 
This  matter  of  the  picture  7 

Oyp.  Good  my  son, 

How  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Her.  Thou  knewest  all  the  while 
Hyrcanus'  daughter  sent  it, — not  my  wife. 

Oyp.  Nay,  Herod,  as  I  live.    But  how  dost  know 
'Twas  only  Alexandra? 

Her.  Thaf  s  no  matter. 

Suffice  it  that  I  know.    What's  this  thou  saidst 
Thouhadsttotellme? 

Oyp.  While  that  thou  wast  gone, 

Reports  did  reach  us  thou  wert  slain  by  Antony ; 
Whereon  this  woman  strove  to  coax  thy  uncle 
That  he  would  set  forth  straightway  from  Judea 
And  seek  protection  with  the  Roman  legion. 

Her.  She  did? 

Oyp.  Ay,  by  my  soul  I 
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Her.  Thou  hast  once  lied : 

How  sludl  I  know  if  onoe  thoo  Bpeakest  truth  ? 

Ojfp.  Hero  oomee  Salome :  ask  her. 

Her.  Hath  Salome 

The  writ  of  truth  about  her  7    lEider  Baloue.] 

Look  yoQ,  sister^ 
What  of  this  flying  to  the  Roman  ensigns? 

SaL  True. 

Her.  Wilt  thou  swear  it  ? 

SaL  .  Ay. 

Her.  QoA  knows  ye  women 

Would  swear  hell  heaven,  to  win  the  devil  over. 
How  shall  I  know? 

Ask  Joseph. 

Nay,  not  Joseph. 

Her.  Why  not? 

SaL  Because  he  would  sw^  wet  were  dry. 

To  win  one  smile  Gcom  thy  chaste  queen« 

Her.  What  meanest  thou  ? 

SaL  But  what  I  said. 

Her.  Why  saidst  thou  "  my  chaste  queeu"  ? 

SaL  Is  she  not  duurte? 

Her.  Softly  I   No  insolence ! 

Why  should  I  not  ask  Joseph  ? 

IxL  Adc  him,  then : 

rris  naught  to  me. 

Her.  But  'tis  not  naught  to  me  t 

Woman,  give  word.    Why  dost  thou  simper?    Speak! 
What  dost  thou  smirk  at? 

SaL  ^hy,  at  mine  own  thoughts. 

Her.  Are  the^*  so  merry? — Mother,  dost  thou  know 
Why  thus  she  Josephs  me? 

Ofp.                                   ^Tis  not  unnatural 
A  wife  should  feel  some  jealousy  wheni 

Her.  Ay, 

When  what?    This  *  what's'  the  thing.     Sister,  have  care, — 
Have  care  :  I  am  more  Mariamne's  husband 
Than  I'm  thy  brother. 

Sal.  Think'st  thou  that  is  news? 

Her.  Then  answer. 

SaL  I  have  answered. 

Her.  Trifle  not 

What  dost  thou  hint  at? 

Sal.  Hinting's  not  my  way. 

Thank  Qod,  I  have  the  courage  to  be  honest 

Her.  Then  demonstrate  it     What  didst  mean  just  now, 
By  sapring  that  Joseph  would  swear  wet  were  dry, 
To  wm  a  smile  from  Mariamne  ? 

SaL  Why, 

That  he  would  do  it    There's  no  mystery  there. 
Vol.  XUI.— 22 
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Her.  Pernicious  vixen  I  Fd  not  husband  thee 
Though  on  our  weddine-^j  I  were  to  poee 
Grod  of  the  hundredth  heaven  I    What  dost  thou  mean. 
Thou  BmirVing  obstinacy?    Speak.  I  say  I 
If  that  thou  dost  not  word  it  o'  ih^  instant, 
Fll  give  thy  vaunted  courage  work  to  do. 

&aL  If  tiiou  wouldst  hear  thy  shame  told  as  a  tale. 
Pardon  me  if  I  would  not  so  hear  mine. 

Her.  My  shame  and  thine?    My  shame?    Have  care !  have 
carel 
Herod  is  Herod,  though  ten  times  a  brother. 
My  shame?    My  shame?    My  shame?    Ay,  let  thy  jpilood 
Forswear  thy  poisonous  lips,  as  that  of  thee 
In  my  hot  veins  forswears  thy  poisonous  self. 
Mother,  begone  I  we'll  have  this  out  alone. 
No  word  I    Depart!     [-Er«  Cypbos.] 

Now,  woman. 

Sal.  Why  dost  glare  ? 

'TIS  not  my  fault. 

Her.  Fault  ?    Fault  ?    Who  spoke  of  fault  ? 

Just  now  'twas  shame.  Well,  shame's  a  fitult,  thaf  s  true. 
And  fiiults  are  shameful  when  found  out.  CJome,  hasten, 
Madam,  this  matter. 

SaL  {^PuUing  out  a  bracdeL']  Hast  thou  e'er  seen  this  ? 

Her.  Ah,  'tis  the  bracelet  I  gave  Mariamne 
A  t  our  betrothal.    Jade,  how  didst  thou  get  it  ? 
She  wears  it  ever  on  her  left  arm. 

SaL  Nay, 

Did  wear, — not  wears  it. 

Her.  Girl,  where  didst  thou  find  it? 

SaL  In  Joseph's  closet. 

Her.  May  that  lie  thrice  damn  thee  ! 

What !  thou  wouldst  have  me  think        oh,  devillah  harpy  ! — 
Have  I  e'er  called  thee  sister?    Look,  Salome, 
If  thou  hast  jested,  I'll  forgive  thee. 

SaL  ^       Nay, 

If  I  had  jested,  I  would  not  forgive 
Mvself 

Ha-!    Oh,  devil  I— devil  I^ 

Sal.  ^^7f  jnst  powers  I 

Let  me  b^ne  ere  that  I  am  quite  murdered 
For  doing  what's  my  duty. 

Her.  Move  no  step 

Until  I  wring  that  poisonous  mind  o'  thine 
Of  its  last  drop.    Thou  say'st  thou  found'st  this  bracelet 
Within  thy  husband's  doset? 

SaL  Ay. 

Her.  Then  thou 

Didst  steal  and  put  it  there  I 

SaL  Brother ! 
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Her.  I  say, 

If  thoa  didst  find  the  braoelei  of  mj  wift 
In  Joseph's  doset,  thou  didst  steal  it  theooo 
And  pat  it  there  for  reasons  of  thine  own  I 

8aL  Herod! 

Her.  Ay,  that's  the  name  of  Jewry's  king. 

Doth  any  dare  to  brave  him  who  doth  bear  it? 
Look  you,  if  this  be  fidse, — nay,  it  is  fidse, — 
^yhy,  mark  you,  then,  if  when  I  show  this  bracelet 
Unto  my  queen,  with  word  of  thy  foul  slander, — 
If,  when  I  tell  her  this,  she  pleads  not  for  thee, 
To  have  thee  pardoned,  dear  as  is  this  toy 
For  all  the  memories  that  it  doth  enring, 
I'll  have  it  beaten  to  an  arrow-head, 
And  send  it  through  thy  fidse  and  shrivelled  heart 
With  mine  own  hand  I  [^ExiL 

SaL  AccuiBid  be  ye  both ! 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  L—A  roam  in  HxBOi>^B  palace. 
Enter  Mabiamnb  a9%d  Alkxandra« 

Mar.  Mother,  I  do  but  ask  thee  be  advised. 

Alex.  Thou  dost  but  ask  me  be  advised  ?    Indeed  t 
So  ihoQ  dost  only  ask  me  be  advised? 
Well,  am  I  not  a  docile,  patient  mother? — 
A  gentle,  good,  obedient,  humble  queen? 
Thou  ask'st  me  be  advised  I    Now,  let  a  babe 
Advise  its  mother  how  to  suckle  it, — 
The  stars  grow  independent,  and  turn  back 
Upon  their  courses  to  instruct  high  Gkxl 
How  they  should  move,-— earth  rail  at  heaven's  method,- 
The  entire  and  changeless  system  change  about. 
Until  at  last  the  nations  rule  their  kings. 
Not  kings  their  nations  t    Thou  advise  me  t 

Mar.  Madam, 

Thou  must  acknowledge  that  it  was  not  seemly 
To  send  my  picture  to  the  Roman  general. 
What  purpose  hadst  thou  ? 

Alex.  What  is  that  to  thee. 

Since  'twas  unseemly?    Thou  wouldst  not  seek,  surely, 
To  learn  unseemly  matters  ? 

Mar.  Good  my  mother. 

Wilt  thou  not  see  that  all  my  care  in  this 
Hath  been  to  place  thee  beyond  scorn  or  danger? 
Thou  ran'st  a  risk  almost  as  terrible 
As  when  thou  soughtest  to  convey  thyself 
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And  Arigtobnlns  to  Cleopatra 
CoDoealed  in  perforated  ooffins. 

AUx.  Bisk  I 

Whatriskr    Of  what? 

Mar.  Of  being  imprisoned. 

Alex.  I?- 

I  be  imprisoned  ? — ^I  ? — ^HjToanas'  daughter  ? — 
The  sometime  queen  of  this  usurping  kmg? 

Mar.  Mother,  have  care.  i 

AUk.  He  to  imprison  me? 

He — ^Herod-^to  imprison  Alexandra? 
Oat  I  I  will  not  believe  it 

Mar.  Best  thou  didst 

Alex.  What !  thou  wouldst  suffer  it? 

Mar.  To  be  a  queen 

Doth  mean  to  suffer  many  things,  good  mother ; 
And  who  should  know  this  better  than  thyself? 

Alex.  Ay,  who  indeed,  O  Qod  I 

Mar.  Then  for  my  sake 

Be  warned  in  time.    For  there  may  oome  an  hour 
When  even  Mariamne  'U  plead  in  vain. 

Alex.  What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Mar.  Be  but  careful.    I^Iake  no  plans 

To  follow  secret  ways.    Thou  knowest  well 
Thou'rt  watched  at  every  turn. 

Akx.  Ay,  well  I  know  it 

But  what's  more  exquisite  than  by  thy  skill 
To  make  the  watdier  watch  in  vain, — outwit  him,— • 
Baffle  him  utterly  ? 

Mar.  But  recollect 

How  thou  hast  ever  fiiiled  unto  this  moment 

Alex.  We  must  thrioe  fiiil  to  be  successful  once. 
I  have  once  more  to  fiul. 

Mar.  Believe  me,  mother. 

That  *^  once''  mi^ht  never  live  to  breed  success. 
Here  comes  the  King.    I'll  ask  thee  now  to  go : 
'Twere  best  he  did  not  now  see  us  together. 

Alex.  I'll  think  of  what  thou'st  said,  but  will  not  promise. 
No  promises.  [EriL 

Mar.  She  is  my  body's  mother, 

And  yet  she  seems  as  daughter  to  my  soul. 
Oh,  would  to  Qod  that  she  would  be  advised ! 
There's  something  ominous  to  me  of  late 
In  very  silence,  and  my  ui^ent  heart 
Cries,  *^  Herod !  Herod !  Herod  1"  till  the  nieht 
Is  vibrant  with  his  name.    Would  unto  Qoa 
1  knew  to  what  extent  he  loveth  me, 
Or  could  but  sift  his  passion  through  his  love 
And  note  how  much  the  one  outw^ghs  the  other  I 
Joseph  doth  hold  unto  the  theory 
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That  be  doth  dierish  me  above  ambition ; 
And  yet  I  doubt : — men  so  oft  love  the  pleasure 
Above  the  pleasure-giver.    Liove  lives  on  trifles. 
And  we  can  lose  him  wholly  with  an  ey^ 
A  broken  tooth,  an  arm,  our  tresses'  gola 
How  if  some  day  this  fiioe  whidi  now  be  wonhips 
Were  by  some  grievous  aocident  soarred  o'er^ 
I^Iade  hideous?    How  if  mine  eyes  were  Marred 
Bv  some  fiero^  sadden  blight  ?— my  flgws  mangled  7 
How  if— oh,  God  I — I  wwe  a  leper?    Then — 
Would  he  then  love  me?    Nay,  a  IqHous  sool 
Were  easier  borne  of  men  than  that  one  lode 

Enter  BjBBiaD. 

Should  lose  its  beauty !    Yet,  withal,  how  Joseph 
Doth  dwell  upon  his  constancy  I    Good  Joseph  I 
His  wife's  the  <mly  evil  thing  aboot  him* 
Good,  fidthful  Joseph ! 

Her.  Madam,  I  am  come. 

Is  Joseph  here  ? 

Mar.  No.    Dost thoo  wish  Ibr  him? 

rU  have  him  caUed. 

Iler.  Nay,  bat  I  heard  his  name ; 

I'm  sure  I  heard  his  name. 

ifor.  Why,  so  thoa  didst : 

I  spoke  of  him. 

Her.  I^keofhim?    What  of  him? 

Do  thy  thoughts  oft  run  Joseph-wards  ? 

Mar.  Indeed  they  do,  my  lord. 

Her.  Hal 

Mar.  ^  I  am  certain,  sir. 

He  is  the  fiuthfullest  of  those  about  thee. 

Her.  The&idiftdleet? 

Mar.  Ay.    Why  dost  thou  so  stare? 

Her.  KnoVst  thou  this  bracdet? 

Mar.  Oh  I  where  didst  thou  find  it? 

Thank  God 'tis  found  I    How  strange  that  thoa  shouldst  find  it ! 

Her.  Strange? 

Mar.  Ay.    What  then? 

Her.  Wherefore  is  it  so  strange 

That  I  should  find  thy  bracelet? 

Mar.  'Twas  my  thought, — 

l^ly  woman's  way  o'  conjuring  coincidence 
Out  of  a  leaf-fidL    I  did  say  'twas  strange 
Because  it  is  the  bracelet  thou  didst  give  me 
At  our  betrothaL    Aristobulns 
Did  slip  it  from  mine  arm  this  very  mom 
While  plajring,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  since, 
Though  every  servant  hath  been  erranded 
Throughout  the  palace  to  make  search  ton  it 
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Her.  Where  18  the  boj  7 

Mar.  With  Joseph. 

Her.  Is  there  none 

Save  Joseph  to  amuse  him? 

Mar.  Nay,  thine  ancle 

Doth  love  our  boja. 

Her.  And  our  boys*  mother, — ^yes. 

Mar.  I  think  he  doth*    He  is  the  only  one 
Of  all  thy  household  who  is  dvil  to  me. 

Her.  Insinuations? 

Mar.  Dost  inmnnate 

That  I  insinuate? 

Her.  Why  not?  thou  art — 

A  woman. 

Mar.        And  a  queen. 

Her.  By  heaven,  thou  lookest  it  I 

See  that  thou  act  it,  too.    Have  the  boy  called. 

Mar.  Who? — ^Aristobulus ? 

Her.  Ay. 

Mar.  Wherefore^  sir? 

Her.  Have  the  boy  called,  I  say. 

Mar.  I  pray  you,  Herod, 

If  that  he  hath  offended, — if  (more  like) 
Thy  sister  and  thy  mother  have  borne  tdes 
Concemii^  him-- — 

Her.  Away  I 

Mar.  If  thou'st  been  urged 

To  harshly  deal  with  him,  do  not,  I  pray  thee. 

Her.  Peace  I 

Mar.  He^s  so  young,  so  firail,  so  timorous, 

So  fearful  of  thee. 

Her.  It  were  well  his  mother 

Took  lesson  by  that  last    Call  him,  I  say. 

Mar.  And  I,  that  I  will  not,  unless  thyself 
Dost  tell  me  why  thou  wiahest  hinu 

Her.  Thou  wilt  not? 

—Without,  there  I    flkUer  ServanW] 

Tell  the  young  prince  Aristobulus 
To  wait  on  me  immediately.    Hai^en  I 

Mar.  If  'tis  thy  purpose  to  ungently  use  him. 
Myself  shall  stand  b^ween  ye  I 

Unier  ABsarroBUijUB. 

Come,  my  heart ; 
None  shall  entreat  thee. 

Arte.  Is  he  angry  with  me? 

Mar.  I  know  not ;  but  he  shall  not  hurt  thee. 

Her.  ^97i 

When  didst  thou  have  this  bracelet? 

Mar.  Ahl 
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AriB.  Thia  momiug. — 

Oh,  mother,  who  did  find  it?    Vm  so  gUd  I 
Did  the  king  find  it^  mother? 

Mar.  I  know  not 

Her.  Where  didst  thoa  have  it  hist? 

Aru.  I  don't  remember. 

Her.  Thoa  dost  not? 

Ari».  No.    I  think 

Her.  Well, out  with  it! 

What  dost  thoa  think? 

Aru.  I  think  my  ancle  Joseph 

Took  OS  iilto  Us  chamber,  and  I  think — 
I  think — ^I  think 

Her.  Gods !  what  dost  stammer  at? 

I  will  not  eat  thee. 

Mar.  Thoa  dost  eye  him  so. 

Her.  What,  then !  shall  I  not  look  at  mine  own  son  ? 
AiVliat  is  it  that  thoa  thinkest^  boy  ? 

Aria.  ^T¥ra8  there 

I  dropped  it 

Her.  Come  to  me. 

Aris.  Oh,  mother ! 

Her.  Onne. 

Mar.  Nay,  go,  my  boy. — ^If  thoa  dost  hart  him,  Herod, 
From  that  same  moment  I'm  no  more  thy  wife  t 

Her.  So  be  it,  then. — Come  to  me,  bopr.    Now  ap, — 
Up  for  a  Idss.    Here,  take  this  chain  with  thee : 
'Twill  make  as  bright  a  plaything  as  the  braoel^ 
Now,  dost  thoa  love  me? 

Aris.  I — ^I — ^think  so.    Oh ! 

I  mean,  I  do.    Don't  hart  me.    Put  me  down. 

Her.  Gk>,  then. 

Aria.  May  I  go,  mother  ? 

Mar.  Ay. 

BacU  A&IBTOB0L.U8. 

Her.  My  queen. 

Come,  let  me  new-betroth  thee. 

Mar.  First,  my  lord, 

Tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  most  strai^  scene 
Through  which  we  have  just  gone. 

Her.  For  what  wouldst  know  ? 

Mar.  For  that  I  am  thy  wife  and  Jewry's  queen. 
Thinkest  thou,  my  lord,  that  thou  canst  doubt  me — ay, 
In  any  way — and  that  I'll  meekly  bear  it? 
I  tell  thee  thou  hadst  better  doubt  thyself 
Ten  thousand  times  than  Marianme  once ! 

Her.  I  do  not  doubt  thee. 

Mar.  Thou  hast  doubted  me ; 

And  once  to  doubt  is  evar  to  be  doubtful. 
Thinkest  thou  I  did  not  mark  the  hidden  meaning 
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With  which  thou  didst  enweigh  the  boj^s  least  word, — 
How  jbhoa  didst  question  and  cross-question  him, 
Frighten,  soothe,  frown,  and  smile  all  in  an  instant? 
Why  didst  thou  summon  him — mj  child,  my  last-bom — 
To  answer  what  his  mother  had  replied  to? 
Ay,  wherefore  didst  thou  that?    And  as  thou  entercd'st, 
Why  didst  thou  ^e  me  when  I  spoke  of  Jo6q>h? 
Th^s  more  in  ail  of  this  than  Joseph  only. 
^  Can  it  be  Joseph's  wife? 

Her.  Howif  it  ¥rere? 

Mar.  Then  &rewell  happiness,  &rewell  pence,  hq)e. 
Life,  joy,  content, — ay,  H^od,  fiue  thee  well  I 

Her.  How  dost  thou  mean? 

Mar.  If  Herod  once  hath  listened 

Unto  Salome,  Death  may  wed  with  Life 
Ere  Mariamne  be  again  a  queen  I 

Her.  Why,  what  dost  mean  ? 

Mar.  That  thy  trust  was  my  throne. 

Thy  love  my  sceptre,  and  thy  feith  my  crown. 
Shall  I  be  aueen  and  yet  despoiled  of  these? — 
A  b^gar  or  small  favors  in  the  kingdom 
Where  I  was  wont  to  reign?    Not  1 1— O  God ! 
I'd  rather  be  Thy  humblest  slave,  than  queen 
Unto  a  king  whom  a  Salome  rules  I 

Her.  l^Bj,  Mariamne. 

Mar.  Am  I  Mariamne, 

And  yet  my  child  made  witness  'gainst  me?    Mariamne, 
And  yet  Salome  heard  before  me?    Mariamne, 
And  yet  by  Herod  doubted  ? 

Her.  By  my  kingdom, 

I  do  not  doubt  thee. 

Mar.  Then  why  broughf  st  my  child 

To  prove  me  ?    Tea,  if  that  the  flesh  were  false 
From  whence  he  sprung,  why  should  he  be  more  true? 
Ho^  didst  tiiovL  know  'twere  not  a  lesson  taught. 
That  guiltiness  might  look  like  innocence? 
Who  is  there  in  the  breadth  of  Israel 
To  prove  that  Mariamne  is  not  false? 

Her.  Herself  I    He  who  could  meet  thine  eyes  and  doubt  thee 
Would  prove  himself  the  very  core  of  falseness  ! 

Mar.  He  who  Salome  trusts  doubts  Mariamne. 
Thou  canst  not  both  believe  in  Jove  and  Jah : 
HoncHT  to  one  doth  mean  to  one  dishonor, — 
For  one  a  throne,  for  one  a  sepulchre. 

Her.  Madam,  I  swear  to  thee. 

Mar.  Swear  unto  God  : 

His  throne  is  sure. 

Her.  No  surer  than  thine  own. 

Mar.  Then  heaven's  kingdom  rocks. 

Her.  Nay,  be  assured. 
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Jfor.  Of  what?    Of  my  abaaement?    Would  to  God 
I  were  aa  aare  of  aldmate  content  I 

Her.  Naji  Mariamne,  hear  me.    Let  me  speak. 
I  never  waa  aospiciooa  withoat  cause. 

Mot.  And  aiich  a  cause  I 

Her.  Why,  there  was  reason  in*t. 

Mar.  One  grain  of  reason  leavens  a  huge  mass 
Of  incoDsistencT.    Of  what,  my  lord. 
Am  I  aospeoteci  ? 

Her.  I  was  told  to-day 

This  bracelet  had  been  found  in  Joseph's  closet 

Mar.  What  if  it  had  ?    What  dien  r    In  Joseph's  doset  ? 
What  if  it  had  been  found  in  Joseph's  closet? 

Her.  Why,  sure  thoa  seest  where  conclusion  points? 

Mar.  He  points  into  a  blackness  where  mine  eyes 
Are  sensible  of  naught  but  blackness. 

Her.  TVTiy, 

Thou  knowest  how  mine  uncle  worships  thee, 
Is  ever  ready  to  defend  or  serve  thee, 
Doth  in  the  least  diing  find  thee  love-worthy. 

Mar.  And  so  he  doth.    What  then  ?    What  hath  my  bracelet 
To  do  with  this? 

Her.  Why,  'tis  self-evident 

Thou  hast  ne'er  parted  from  it  till  to-day, — 
Not  (mce  since  I  first  clasped  it  on  thee.    Well, 
Then,  when  I  hear— dost  mark  me? — ^when  I  hear 
It  has  been  found  in  Joseph's  closet, — ay, 
When  I  hear  where  'twas  found,  was  it  but  natural 

That  I  should  think — should  find  it  strange — should  wonder 

Oh,  thou  must  understand  what  I  would  say. 
It  is  all  past :  let  us  not  think  on  it, — 
Let  OS  not  think. 

Maar.  I  will  be  qneen  to  Death 

When  I  have  ceased  to  think  upon  it     What  I   * 
Thou  didst  suspect  me  with  thine  uncle?    Me ? 
Thy  queen,  thy  wife,  the  mother  of  thy  sons? 
Thou  nast  suspected  me,  and  with  thine  uncle? 
— ^Now,  Ghxl  m  heaven,  commemorate  this  day 
By  pardoning  Satan,  for  Thou  mayest  withal 
Unjustly  have  condemned  him  I 

Her.  Hear  me,  madam. 

Mar.  Hear  thee,  to  have  mine  ears  more  blasted?    Nay, 
Let  deafness  rescue  me  from  further  words 
That  thou  mayst  utter ! 

Her.  Madam. 

Mar.  Out!    Away  I 

I  will  not  hear  thee !    False  with  Joseph  ?    False  7 — 
False  with  his  treasurer?    Nay,  God,  with  any? 
Why,  I  must  laugh  at  this  t    The  world  must  laugh  I 
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0\  Gkxl  t    Oh,  Gk)d  t  I  am  indeed  unqueened  ! 
My  heart  and  sceptre  both  at  onoe  are  oroken ! 

Her.  Weep  not. 

Mar,  I  do  not  weep  I    Tears,  such  as  women 

Do  shed  for  lesser  causes,  I  would  scorn 
To  oflTer  this  my  sorrow.    The  red  drops 
Shed  from  my  riven  heart,  no  man  may  witness, 
Though  he  were  ten  times  tyrant,  ten  times  king, 
Ten  times  a  Herod  I 

Iler.  Mariamne. 

J/or.  Ay, 

Murder  my  name,  now  thou  hast  slain  my  honor ! 
Ciy,  "  Mariamne,"  till  the  west  doth  ring 
An  echo  to  the  east,  north  unto  south. 
The  earth  to  heaven,  until  tlie  very  stars 
Cease  in  their  song,  to  shriek,  "  Adulteress  V 

Her.  Why,  thou  art  mad  1 

Mar.  Oh,  would  to  God  I  were  1 — 

That  this  my  reason  had  not  joy  survived, 
To  view  my  misery  as  a  thing  apart  1 
— O  Qt)d !  Shame  is  chief  torturer  in  hell : 
Kill  me  outright,  and  be  more  merciful 
Than  hadst  Thou  spared  more  lives  than  I  have  grie&  I 

Her.  Wilt  thou  not  listen? 

Mar.  Shall  I  tutor  God  ? 

Since  He  is  deaf  to  me,  I  unto  thee 
Will  be  deaf  also  1 

Her.  Mariamne,  stay. 

Mar.  She  was  die  queen  of  Jewry,  and  was  slain 
By  one  of  Herod's  words.    I  am  the  queen 
Of  my  sole  self;  therefcn-e  I  will  b^one.  [Exit. 

Her.  How  she  defies  me  1    Yet  I  swear  I  love  her 
The  more  for  her  defiance.    She  were  one 
To  sit  beside  Jah  on  His  throne  and  nod 
At  quits  with  Juno.    She  hath  scourged  me  bravely. 
Yet  from  each  wound  my  heart's  blood  leaped  with  love, 
To  kiss  the  hand  that  smote.    And  she  was  proud. 
Held  herself  loftily,  and  veiled  Her  eyes 
Beneath  her  haughty  lids,  as  who  should  say, 
"  Thine  halves  can  view  sufficiently  thb  Herod." 
Israel's  Grod !  her  mind  is  virgin  yet : 
I've  never  wedded  save  her  b^y.    She 
To  word  me  thus, — she, — Mariamne, — she,— 
The  conquered  daughter  of  a  conquered  king  ? 
And  yet  I  love  her  for  't.     Yea,  were  I  God, 
And  able  to  fill  space  with  Mariamne, 
Compact  the  stars  into  her  diadem, 
Darken  heaven  to  give  her  light,  and  of  eternity 
Make  one  embrace,  I  were  an-hungered  still  1 

[EnUr  Servant. 
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Serv.  A  xo^B&Nngest^  mj  lord,  finom  Antony, 

Her.  From  Antony?    Command  him  hither.   [£bit  SenxxnL 

Shall  poblio  warfiuie  chafe  the  ill-flhod  heel 

Of  private  strife?    Can  I  not  rest  a  moment? — 

\Bnier  ITetsenger. 
Papers  firom  Antony?  What  can  th^  treat  of  7     [Chens  than.'] 
Wbafsthis?    Whaf s this,  I  say  ?    Knew'stthoaof  this? 
Lysanius  of  Syria  put  Co  death  I 
iJeagued  with  the  ^arthians !    His  rule  given  o'er — 
Given  to  the  Queen  of  Ej^ypt,— Oleopatra ! 
Know  you  the  contents  ofthese  papers,  air? 

Mem.  In  part,  my  lord. 

Her.  All  this  since  I  have  left  I 

And  is  Lysanios  dead? 

ATees.  Even  so,  my  liege. 

Her.  Lysanius  dead,  and  Cleopatra  queen 
Of  his  domain?    God  I  let  me  <»)— on— on  I 
What !    More  donations  ?    The  Nabalacan  kingdom, — 
The  sea-coast — ^what !  Palestine's  sea-coast— all — 
From  Eleutherus  even  unto  Egypt, 
With  only  Tyre  and  Sidon,  sir,  excepted? 
lliia  greedy  wanton  would  storm  heaven  itself 
Were  Babd's  tower  standing  I    What !    More  jet  ? 
Jericho,  too  ? — Without,  there,  ho !  [^nier  AUendanL 

Thou,  sir, 

Bid  Sohemus  and  Saramallas  hither 

Stay,  let  tliem  wait  within  my  audience-chamber. 

[Eant  AttendcmL 
While  I  fold  these,  sir,  knoVst  thou  if  the  queen 
Went  into  Syria  with  Antcmy  ? 

Mem.  She  did,  my  lord. 

Her.  Ah  I    Say  you  ?    There's  the  germ 

Whence  sprung  this  crooked  tree  o'  knowledge.    Come. 
Let's  to  my  audience-diamber.  [ExeurU. 

SCENE  IL^ErUer  Alkxandba  and  HYBOiLNUS. 

Alex.  But  why  not  write  to  Maldius?    Is  not  Malchus 
Thy  friend?    llath  he  not  proved  himself  thy  friend ? 
Now,  as  Arabia's  governor  and  lord. 
Is  he  not  placed  to  take  the  part  of  friend 
In  verity  towards  us?    Thou  must  know  it ! — 
Ask  that  he  send  some  horsemen  to  escort  us 
In  safety  from  Jerusalem's  boundaries. 
What's  in  a  letter?    Thou  couldst  find  some  ten, 
Ay,  twelve,  to  bear  't  in  secret    There's  Dositheus ! 
I'm  sure  Dositheus  loves  thee. 

Hyr.  So  he  doth  ; 

Ay,  so  he  doth, — ^he  doth, — ^I'm  sure  he  doth. 
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But  as  for  writing  unto  Alalcfaus, — ^why, 
It  is  too  much  to  ask  of  friendahip. 

Alex.  What? 

What  is  too  much  ?    That  he  do  send  us  horsemen 
To  aid  us  in  our  flight  7    CalPst  thou  that  mudi  ? 
Why,  'twere  an  office  he  would  ckim  with  gladness. 
As  for  the  multitude^  thou  knowest  well 
They  are  with  thee, — not  Herod«^ 

Hyr.  Dac^hter,  daughter, 

Why  wilt  thou  not  let  peace  sleep  peacefully? 
Quiet  doth  seem  to  me  a  boon,  eood  daughter, 
That  kings  might  place  before  meir  diadems. 
I  am  too  old  to  plan  new  orders. 

Alex.  So? 

Then  let  me  do  't.    The  future  race  of  kings 
That  yet  may  spring  to  power  from  Mariamne 
Will  never  find  that  fault,  believe  me,  fiither, 
Among  the  virtues  of  their  sovereignly. 
Come,  here  is  pen ;  come,  here  is  parcnment.     Write, — 
Write, — ^write. 

Hyr.  To  Maldius  7    That  he  send  us  horsemen  ? 

Alex.  Ay,  escort  to  the  lake  Asphaltites. 
Write,  sire,  as  thou  wast  king  and  wilt  be  I    Write. 

Hyr.  Soft,  daughter,  soft !    How  would  it  be  if  Herod 
Should  by  some  means  discover  I  had  written  7 
Would  it  not  anger  him?    Hast  pondered  that? 

Alex.  Oh,  wilt  thou  pause  to  think  of  Herod's  anger, 
When  thine  should  make  thee  pitiless?    Plunge  thy  pen 
Into  my  veins,  that  my  resolved  blood 
May  of  itself  form  the  important  words 
And  save  thy  dubious  hand  the  trouble  I 

Hyr.  Nay, 

Nay,  nay ;  be  not  so  violent,  good  daughter. 
Canst  tlion  not  give  me  time  to  ponder  this? 
If  Herod  finds  thou  hadst  a  part  in  it, 
How  then  ?    How  then  ? 

Akx.  Let  then  take  care  of  then. 

This  now  is  in  our  charge.    Oh,  fiither,  write. 
Think  on  thy  muniered  grandson, — ^think  on  him, 
Tlie  boy  thou  loved'st,  so  fair,  so  pure,  so  holy. 
So  all  Uiat  Herod  is  not  t    Think  on  him. 
And  on  his  fate,  on  what  our  fates  may  be. 
And  write  to  Malchus.    See,  here  is  the  parchment 
Close  to  thy  hand,  and  wax  made  ready.    See 
I'll  write  it  for  thee, — ^That  he'll  send  straightway 
A  troop  of  horsemen  to  escort  us  hence. 
That's  all.    Look !  thou  hast  but  to  sign  thy  name 
And  seal  it  with  thy  seal :  unto  Dosithais 
I  will  myself  commit  it  privately. 
As  for  Dositheus,  thou  knowest,  fiithcr. 
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He  ooald  uot  prove  ODfkitlifhL    He  knows  well 
What  'tis  to  lose  kioBpeople  by  this  meuMy— 
This  Herod-plague.    Ay^  ay,  Dositbeiis 
Will  be  as  true  to  thee  as  thine  own  arm. 
Fear  not    Wilt  thoa  not  sign? 

Hvr.  How  if  I  sign— 

My  death-warrant? 

Alex.  Think  not  snob  woman  thooghta : 

They  do  unsez  thee.    Naught  can  oome  of  it 
Buteood  to  thee  and  thine. 

Efyr.  Sometimes  death's  good 

When  life  iseviL 

Alex.  Oh,  delay  no  longer ! 

Sign,  as  thou  lovest  me, — as  I  love  thee, — 
As  6od  doth  love  us  both  I    Sign, — sign,  Hyrcanus. 

JSyr.  Thoa'rt  sore  thoa  hast  not  asked  but  that? 

AUx.  But  what? 

Hyr.  Thai  be  send  horsemen  to  esoc»t  us? 

Alex.  Ay, 

As  I'm  thy  daughter,  that  is  alL    Now  sign. 
Good  father,  sweet,  sweet  father,  sign  the  letter. 
Wilt  thou  not  sign  to  please  me,  father?    Look  I 
I  have  not  had  a  pleasure  since  the  day 
On  which  we  lost  our  Aristobulus. 
It  will  so  please  me. 

Hyr.  WeU 

Alex.  Oh,  do  it  I  do  it  I 

Some  one  may  come.    Tbure  is  no  time. 

Hyr.  Thou'rt  sure 

Thou'st  only  asked  for  escort? 

Alex.  Sure, — sure, — sure. 

Now  sign  it,  father,— dearest  fatlier. 

Hyr.                                                 Well, 
If  thou  art  sure  thou'st  asked  no  more  than  that 

Alex.  I  swear  it  by  my  dead  boy's  murdered  body  I 

Hyr.  Soft  I  not  so  shrilly, — not  so  shrilly,  daugliter. 
There  [tigne  letter],  will  that  pleasure  thee? 

Alex.  Ay,  Ood  a1<>iie 

Doth  know  how  much  !    Oh,  dear  my  fiither,  trust  me, 
When  we  are  safe  b^ond  these  listening  walls, 
I'll  tell  thee  how  I  thank  thee  I    Some  one  comes. 

.Enter  Mabiamnb,  dowly. 

Sweet  filths,  say  no  word  to  her  as  yet : 

She  must  not  know  of  this  till  by  and  t^. 

Why,  gods !  how  pale  she  is  I — ^l)aughter,  good-morrow. 

What  ails  thee? 

Mar.  Nothing.    Mine  own  spirit.    Ah ! 

How  forest  thou,  dear  Hyrcanus  ? 

Hyr.  Why,  my  sweet  one, 
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As  old  men  &re  who  have  no  occupation 
Save  thinking  on  what  occupied  them  once. 

Mar.  'Tis  a  sad  way  to  live. 

Hyr.  Think  70UT 

Mw.  Ay,  sire ; 

But  to  live  any  way  is  sad. 

Alex.  How  now? 

What  sour  experience  gave  that  maxim  birth  ? 
AVhat  hath  gone  wrong? 

Mar.  My  destiny. 

Alex.  Why,  girl, 

I  never  saw  thee  in  such  plight  before. 

Mar.  Nor  I  myself. 

Hyr.  Dost  thou  feel  ill,  my  star? — 

But  then  how  rastlly  old  wits  do  work  I 
Stars  are  exempt  fix>m  maladies  and  ailmaits, 
As  thou  shoulust  be,  my  blossom. 

Mar.  Thou'rt  so  good, 

So  gentle  ever,  I  do  love  ihee.    Here, 
Give  me  thy  hand.    Doth  not  my  forehead  bum? 

Hyr.  Ay,  ay,  it  doth. — ^What's  well  for  fever,  daughter  ? 
The  child  hath  fever. 

Mar.  That's  no  cure  for  this. 

Alex.  Now,  by  my  faith,  thou  hast  a  fever,  girl  I 
Tliis  comes  o'  too  much  roof-walking  by  night. 
Thou  knowest  I  warned  thee  not  to  stay  so  late. 
But  then  I  have  a  drink  of  balsam-flowers 
That  savors  more  of  magic  and  strange  arts 
Than  doth  beseem  a  Jewish  beverage. 
1*11  give  thee  some  to  drink. 

Mar.  Twill  do  no  good. 

Alex.  How  dost  thou  say?    I  tell  thee  tluit  it  will. 
Come,  be  not  obstinate. 

Hyr.  Ay,  go,  my  lamb, 

Gk),  take  thy  mother's  brew.    Go,  pretty  one : 
She  makes  rare  brews.    There's  one  she  hath  of  late, — 
'Twill  stop  an  aching  back, — ^'tis  wonderful. 

Mar.  Hast  one  w3l  stop  an  aching  heart — for  aye? 

IhUer  Joseph. 

Jos.  [lb  Hyr.]  My  lord,  the  king  would  speak  with  thee, 

Hyr.  Well,  Joseph 

Be  docile,  pretty  one :  thy  mother's  brews 

Are  brewed  witii  strange  discretion.     Best  you  hearkened. 

Wilt  hearken,  daughter? — ^Yes,  I  come,  good  Joseph. — 

Fair  health  attend  thee,  &ir  one.    Take  the  brew.  [Exit. 

Jos.  Sweet  niece,  how  pale  thou  art ! — ^How  is't,  in  truth  ? 
Is  she  ill,  madam  ? 

Alex.  Why,  I  know  not,  sir. 

Mayhap  she'll  not  acknowledge  it.    She  looks  so. 
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Mar.  Najy  I  am  well  eiKH^,  good  unole. — ^Moibor, 
Beach  me  mj  needlework. 

AUbk.  WhatI  wiltthoaworicT 

Best  that  thoa  took'st  the  air  awhile. 

Jot.  Aj,  madam. 

Wilt  thoa  not  walk? 

Mar.  Gkxxl  nndey  let  me  rest. 

Alex.  How?  peevish T 

Mar.  PoBsiblr.    Despair^  Mod  mother, 

Dons  stranee  disguises.-— Seemed  I  peevish,  onde? 
I'm  sorry  for  it. 

Job.  Tatl  tat  I  tot  I  'tis  nothing. 

I  mean,  thoa  wert  not  peevish. 

Mar.  Naj,  I  was. 

Alex.  Ay,  ay,  thoa  w»i  indeed.  'What  hath  gone  wrong? 
Haply  thy  H^rod  hath  his  favors  stinted, — 
Doth  not  so  hotly  love  thee? 

Joe.  Madam,  madam. 

The  king's  love  doth  not  wane  with  lesser  fires. 
But,  like  the  son,  bums  steadily,  always. 
Though  sometimes  by  a  doad  'tis  darkened. 

Ala.  Pshaw  I 

It  twinkles  like  a  star ;  is  no  more  fixed 
Than  torch-reflections  in  a  restless  sea ; 
Waneth  and  waxeth  ever  with  the  moon ; 
Needeth,  like  an^  lamp,  to  be  refilled 
With  flattery's  od ;  flares  with  the  wind  o'  passion. 
Like  any  earth-bom  flame. 

Joe.  Wilt  thou,  sweet  niece, 

Hear  this  of  thy  fond  lord,  and  yet  be  silent  ? 

Mcar.  Whom  is  he  f<»id  of? 

Joe.  Madam,  canst  thou  ask  it? 

Mar.  Sir,  canst  thou  answer  it  ? 

Joe.  Ajf  that  can  I. 

With  all  my  heart  I'll  speak  in  his  heart's  cause. 
If  ever  man  loved  woman,  Jewry's  king 
Doth  love  the  queen  of  Jewry. 

Alex.  Pah  t  eo  to  I 

Qo  to,  I  say  t    He'd  love  her  ten  times  better 
Were  she  the  queen  of  somewhere  else. 

Joe.  Nay,  lady, 

Man  were  a  god  could  he  love  more  than  Herod. 

Alex.  Ay,  ay,  ay, — ^more  than  Herod  loves  himself. 
I  can  believe  thee. 

Joe.  [Taming  to  Mabiamne.]  Madam,  sure  thou  knowest 
How  dear  thy  husband  holds  tliee. 

Mar.  No,  eood  uncle. 

Joe.  No  1    Ah,  thou  meanest  thou  wcaudst  make  me  thiiik 
^Tis  past  thy  comprehension. 

Alex.  Pshaw,  I  say  I 
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He  loves  her  by  the  moment^  by  the  mood^ — 
To  fill  the  gap  'twixt  war  and  war. 

Jo$.  Why,  surely 

Thou  dost  not  think  so,  madam?    As  I  hve, 
There  are  ten  thousand  proofs  he  loves  his  queen, — 
Ay,  more,  that  Herod  doth  love  Mariamne 
Till  Antony  and  Cleopatra's  loves 
Seem  like  as  sparks  blown  off  fit>m  his  great  fire. 

Ale».  Sparks  that  may  soorch  his  robe  of  self-esteem 
Some  windy  day.    What  are  ten  thousand  proo&? 
Give  me  but  one,  and  all  the  doubtful  rest 
Shall  sleep  beneath  my  blessing.    Where's  a  proof? 
Come,  proof,  sir.  v 

Jo$.  Proof?    And  is  there  need  of  proof? 

Not  that  I  have  it  not,  but  marvel,  madam. 
That  thou  wouldst  have  it — Lady,  pray  thee  listen. 
Dost  thou  too  wish  a  proof? 

Mar.  If  such  there  be, 

I  will  not  dose  mine  ears  against  it. 

Job.  How  1 

If  such  there  be !    If  such  there  be !    Just  heaven ! 
If  there  be  j^roof  that  Herod  loves  thee?    Why, 
I  have  one  single  one  that  would  outsize 
Ten  thousand  thousand  1 

Alex.  Oh,  there's  room,  for  it 

Come,  yield  it, — ^yield,  good  Joseph. 

Job.  Thou,  my  queen, 

Wilt  have  me  speak  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  if  thou  carest  to. 

Job.  Why,  then, — ^but  speak  not  of  it  to  the  king : 
I  know  not  if  he'd  like  its  mentioning, 
Though  'twere  to  prove  his  love,— ere  he  set  forth 
To  lAodicea,  he  did  instruct  me,  madam, — 
Commission  mo 

AIm.  Well,  on  s  this  wondrous  proof, — 

I  thirst  to  hear  it — Say  you,  daughter? 

Mar.  Ay, 

Tell  on,  good  uncle. 

Job.  He  commissioned  me, 

,    So  dearly  did  he  love  thee,  that  should  death 

Be  meted  him  by  Antony in  fisu^ 

Should  he  be  put  to  death 

Mar.  To  death  ?    Wliat  then  ? 

Job.  So  doth  he  worship  thee,  so  doteth  on  thee, 
That  he  oommissioned  me,  in  such  event, 

In  case,  as  I  have  said,  that  Antony 

Who's  there?    Is't  no  one?    Nay,  I  saw  a  figure. 
Some  one  moved  near  the  door,  and,  o'  my  word, 
This  must  be  kept  with  us. 
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Mar.  WdlyOttl  ool  ool 

What  did  be  tell  thee? 

Jot.  Tluit  if  AtttoDj 

Did  order  him  to  deith,— did  ikj  Mm,  madtm^— - 
If  AntoDT 

Mar.  If  Antony  did  what? 

Good  tmdej  thoo^et  a  deopatra  tongse^ 
That  thus  thou  dinneit  ever  Aj^Umj 
In  Mariamne'e  eara.    They'd  hear  of  Herod. 

Job.  Welly  then^  in  shoity  he  did  oommierion  me^ 
If  each  were  hie  nd  fiite,  to  aend  thee  after. 

Mar.  H0W9  sir?    Not  elaj  me? 

J09.  Ar,  that  was  his  order. 

So  dearly  did  be  lore  thee  that  in  death — 
Even  in  death—- he  would  not  be  without  thee. 

Mar.  Oh,  motberi  motheri  take  me  to  thy  breastl 
Fm  bot  thy  child  again^-^io  wifel  no  wi&I 
No  wife  1 

Job.        Why,  lady  I— 

Alex.  Doet  thon  mean  to  say 

That  crownid  devil  bade  thee  mordar  her?*— 
My  daughter? 

Job.  Nay,  not  moid^. 

Alex.  He  hath  murdered. 

Why  not  again  ?    Bk)od-lnet  doth  grow  with  tasting, 
And  murders  breed  as  summer  locusts  do. 
He  hath  h^  tmotber  murdered,  why  not  her?^- 
Why  not  the  sister?    Shall  there  be  a  limit 
Unto  a  Herod's  thirst :  whai  he  cries  out 
For  blood  to  slake  it,  doth  that  being  live 
Who'd  dare  deny  him  ?    Yea  1    For  I  am  she, — 
I,  Alexandra,  rightful  queen  of  Jewry ! 
What!  call  you  this  a  proof? — a  proof  of  love? 
That  she  be  murdered  ?    Oh,  how  he  doth  love  her  I 
80  that's  thy  proof?    Oh,  bow  he  worriiips  her  1 
It  is  thy  proof,  you  say?    Witness,  O  God, 
How  he  must  dote  upon  her!    Mariamne, 
Up !  up !    Wilt  thou  bear  this?    Ah  I  she  hath  swooned. 
Some  water,  pray  you.    Toes  me  that  cushion  quickly. 
Here,  place  it  h^    Water,  I  pray  you,  sir.        [EaU  Joseph. 
O  Qoa  of  Gk>ds,  whose  brow  is  bound  with  justice, 
Whose  loins  with  vengeance, — ^Thou  whose  chan^ees  shadow 
Breaks  on  the  edge  (»^&)ece,  whose  sheltering  wmgs 
Enroof  the  windy  temple  of  the  stars, 
To  whom  the  stars  themselveB  are  but  as  sold-dust 
From  noiseless  wheels  of  thy  Triumj^ial  Oar, — 
Thou  who  of  Thine  Omnipotenoe  madest  man 
Visible  in  Thine  image,  and  invisible 
Of  Thine  own  essence, — let  not  his  spilt  blood 
Ory  out  to  Thee  in  vain.    Judge  Thou,  O  Jah, 
YoL.  XLn.— 28 
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The  murderer  of  Aristobnlas, 
Of  him  who  as  my  son  was  dear  indeed, 
B«t  as  thy  high-priest  predous  beyond  words  t 
Judge  Thou  in  all  the  would-be  murderer 
Of  uiis  mine  other  child,  the  lawful  daughter 
Of  Alexander  Thine  anointed  king  1 
Judse  him  by  his  desires,  not  by  his  deeds, 
And  Thou  wilt  have  to  make  another  hell 
To  scorch  another  Satan  I 

SCENE  TU.'-AnotTier  room  in  the  palace. 
Enter  Saitohs,  laughing. 

8aL  Oh,  fool,  fool,  fool  1    Oh,  excellent,  sweet  fool ! 
Sweet  husband  fool  1    Sweet,  simple,  foolidi  Joseph  I 
How  thou  hast  played  into  mine  hands  with  this  I 
To  tell  her  that,— ha  I  ha  I— to  tell  her  tliat. 
Of  all  things  in  the  world,  to  prove  his  love ! 
When  thou  art  dead,  mine  own  dear  fool  of  fools, 
I  will  turn  Roman  and  erect  a  temple 
Unto  thy  godlike  memory  1    Oh,  this — 
This  is  beyond  my  utmost  expectation, — 
Mine  enemy  to  toss  into  my  lap 
The  ball  of  fete, — my  loyal  husband — oh  I 
I  never  loved  him  until  now  I  ha  t  ha  1 
What  wisdom's  in  the  fooling  of  some  fools ! 
Here  comes  my  brother. — ^This  will  please  you,  brother, — 
Sweet  brother,  this  will  please  you  wnen  you  hear  it 
Wilt  have  the  bracelet  made  to  an  arrow-head 
To  reach  my  heart,  good  brother?    Nay,  not  yet, — 
Not  yet,  by  that  of  Herod  that's  mine  own  1 
Farewell,  sweet  brother,  till  thou  hear'st  this  news. 
Oh,  Joseph,  thou  hast  made  me  bride  again. 
I  am  agam  in  love  with  thee  for  this  I— - 
Oh,  darling  fool  1    Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  ha  1  [JBrtt,  laughing. 

Enter  Hsbod,  folding  wme  papers^  followed  by  AUendanL 

Her.  Run  after  Saramallas  with  these  papers, 
And  bid  the  queen  attend  me.  [ExU  Attendant 

How  accursed 
These  quarrels  that  divide  us  1  I  am  thirsty 
Already  for  her  lips.    Her  angry  eyes 
Yet  paint  the  air  with  horror. — ^Death  I  that  look — 
That  look  she  gave  me  1    Yet  I  did  deserve  it ; 
Ay,  ay,  'twas  well  deserved.    How  her  lips  curled. 
Like  threads  that  writhe  in  fire,  and  her  tnin  nostrils 
Sucked  like  a  veil  blown  o'er  an  open  mouth. 
I  swear,  were  she  but  angry  with  another, 
I  should  more  love  her  angry  than  composed  I 
Ah,  she  is  here.    My  blood  leaps  hard  to  meet  her. 
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Now,  as  I  live,  she  shall  be  friends  with  me. 
Or  I  will  make  an  enemy  of  Ghid  1 

Enter  yLABUJOHL 

ULj  qoean  I 

Mar.  Not  thine 

In  anything. 

Her.  Wliat)  madam  T 

Mar.  Neither  queen, 

Nor  wife,  nor  friend,  nor  skve,  of  thine. 

Her.  What,  madam  ? 

Mar.  ULj  name  is  Mariamne.    I  am  sistar 
To  Arbtobolus, — that  Aristobolos 
Who  died  conveniently. 

Her.  Why,  what  is  this? 

Mar.  The  truth  in  person. 

Her.  Mariamne,  thou — 

Even  thou  mayst  go  too  fitf  • 

Mar.  How?    To  my  grave? 

Her.  Hast  thou  gone  mad? 

Mar.  If  to  free  &te  be  madness. 

Her.  Is  this  some  trick, — some  fimtasy  ? 

Mar.  Why,  na 

It  is  my  freedom's  birthday. 

Her.  How?    Thy  freedom? 

Mar.  Have  I  not  said?    I  am  mine  own  and  God's : 
None  other  owns  so  much  as  the  sixth  share 
In  my  least  drop  of  blood. 

Her.  Dost  thou  defy  me? 

Mar.  No,  Herod ;  I  despise  thee. 

Her.  What? 

Mar.  Despise 

And  scorn  thee. 

Her.  Thou  art  mad, — I'm  sure  of  it ; 

Ay,  thou  art  mad, — mad, — ^mad  1 

Mar.  If  it  be  madness 

To  scorn  thee,  I  am  mad. 

Her.  To  soom  me  ?    Thou  ? 

To  scorn  me?    Thou,  whom  I  have  loved  I — God  I  loved  I 

Mar.  Loved  ?    Loved  ?    Blaspheme  not  Love's  most  holy 
name^ 
Lest  he  do  blast  thee.    What,  thou  love  ?    What !  thou  ? — 
Herod,  and  say  thou'st  loved  ?    Oh,  love  most  mighty, 
Most  infinite,  most  tender,  to  contemplate 
The  murder  of  the  thing  it  loved  1 

Her.  The  murder? 

Wert  thou  not  mad 

Mar.  The  murder, — ay,  the  murder. 

What  I  thou  canst  stand  and  bare  thine  eyes  to  mine. 
And  speak  of  love?    Oh,  wise  to  make  my  botcher 
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Him  whom  Aoa  didst  sospect  me  with|^-«7y  Herod, 
The  man  whom  thou  didst  think  my  paramour ! 

Her.  What  doet  thou  mean? 

Mar.  That  thou  didst  love  me  well 

Most  well  and  noblj,  when  thou  oidered'st  Joseph, 
If  thou  wert  slain  by  Marc  AntoniuS| 
To  slay  me  also,  whom  thou  dost  so  love ! 

Her.  Who  told  thee  this?    Who  told  thee  this,  I  say? 

Mar.  Joseph  himself. 

Her.  Adulteress  I 

Mar.  Sip 

Her.  Ay, 

Adulteress  I    Now  know  I  thou  art  false. 
What  1  dost  thou  think  a  man  would  give  such  words 
Unto  a  woman  lest  there  welre  between  them 
A  tie  more  strong  than  deatJiT — would  thus  brave  death, 
Nay,  woo  death  as  a  bride?    Cursed  be  ye  both  I 
Thou,  woman,  thou,  whom  I  have  called  my  wife, 
May  there  be  drought  throughout  thy  treacherous  veins 
As  in  a  land  accursed  I    Ay,  mayst  thou  shrivel 
To  a  lank,  ^e-blasting  horror  day  by  day. 
Until  a  million  million  lageing  years 
Have  sucked  thy  blood,  as  oabes  once  sucked  thy  breast 
When  thou  wast  Herod's  wife  I 

Mar.  Thy  coward  curse 

I  do  shake  off  as  'twere  a  stained  garment. 
Qod  is  with  me.    Thou,  Herod,  stand'st  done. 
Thou  hast  scared  even  pity  from  thy  side 
With  those  foul  words.    Tliere  is  my  crown, — ^there  all 
Of  Mariamne  that  remains  to  thee  I 

[jPWngr^  her  crown  at  Idefed^  and  ExiL 

Her.  Oh,  Godl  I  choke!     Wine,  there  I     Nay,  blood,— 
blood,— blood  I  {Exsii. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— ^  room  in  Hjsbod'b  palace. 
JSnter  Hkbod,  UKULghbng. 

Her.  Am  I  called  Herod,  and  shall  Fate  laugh  at  me  ? 

No,  I  win  lauffh  at  Fate ! 

Ha !  ha !  ha  I  ha  I    Oh,  I  have  been  well  fooled, — 

Herod  the  Fool,  not  Herod  King  of  Jewry. 

Who  was  the  man  in  I^ypt  had  a  treasurer 

Called  Joseph  ?    But  that  Joseph  was  not  falbc. 

Potiphar's  Joseph  unto  Herod's  Joseph 

Was  as  the  smile  of  OtoA  unto  His  frown. 

Qod's  finown?    Ay,  CJod  can  frown 5  but  so  can  Herod. 

And  Herod's  wife  to  Pbtiphai^s?    Ay,  there — 
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Than  k  the  matter :  mj  wift  oato  PotqpbAr'f 

Ib  as  one  dit^  of  mod  onto  asoUier  1 

Oby  onna  ber  I  oone  her  I    What  I  Alae  onto  ma  ?«<- 

My  qoaen,  and  with  mj  treasnnr  T    Both  fidaa  7 

Not  eyeo  the  oottiDg  comfbii  of  hia  troth 

To  hog?    AdultereaB  1  adnlttraM  I 

Now  let  such  asgela  as  cry  ^  Holy  I"  thrioa 

Before  the  throne  of  God,  ao  ahri^  that  word 

^  Adnlterean^  that  ihe  may  hear  it  rii^ 

From  heaven  to  hell,  when  ahe  doth  stand  in  pride 

Before  the  throne  of  Satan  1    Ifay  ahe  live 

To  die  ten  times  a  pulse-beai  1    liay  atarved  fiends, 

With  fiMss  like  her  children's^  gnaw  her  heart 

And  AHt  it  in  her  cres  to  dry  mt  tears  1 

May  sne  be  Baal's  drodgey  and  bear  him  devils 

To  rend  her  paramour  I    God !  God  I  God  I  God  I 

That  I  were  bat  Thprself,  to  reviae  hell 

And  mnltipty  capaaty  for  pain 

By  all  the  worlda  in  space  1 

JShtar  SoHMmm. 

Boh.  I  am  here,  m  v  li^ge. 

Her.  Go  l»d  my  mother  and  Salome  hither. 
Ay,  let  her  eome.    [J5ei<  Sohemub.]   Tis  wdl  that  she  should 

come. 
She  shall  this  dainty  pleasure  Aare  with  me. 
For  every  pang  of  anguish  I  endureu 
She  shall  be  torn  with  two^ — ay,  with  a  hnndrsd. 
Oh,  deviL  devil,  to  have  told  me  of  it ! 
And  yet  rd  know.    But  'twaa  a  devil's  errand. 

[Elder  SAiiOMS  amd  Ctpbos. 
So,madam,  thou  hast  come,— and  thou?    Ye're  welcome. 
The  day  is  fiur. 

aoL  Whatmean'stthoa? 

Her.  What  mean'st  thou  T 

SoL  When? 

Her.  When  thou  bronghfst  me  that  bracelet? 

8aL  Why, 

My  meanins  was  as  easily  observed 
As  was  the  oraceleti 

Her.  XSeima^lurl^ihttkrQaL}  Danst  tho«,  jade?  Sol  sol 

Op.  Herod,  hold  off  thy  handsl    Thou'U  choke  ber ! 

Her.  Ay, 

By  God's  help  or  the  devil's,  ao  I  will. 

Obp.  ThouV  mad  (—Help,  ho  1    The  king  is  mad  I 

Her.  'TIS  madness 

To  say  a  king  is  mad.    Well,  there  she  is : 
Mayst  thou  rdoioe  in  her  1 

Oyp.  ThoQ  bast  half  kiUed  her. 
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Heir.  Would  it  were  wholly !    Serpents  die  not  ihns. 

Oup.  Thoa  art  a  fiend  1 

Mer.  Else  were  I  not  her  brother. 

Look  thou, — thou,  madam,  who  art  lying  there, — 
Die  not  ere  thy  reward  be  given  thee. 
I  took  thee  for  a  liar,  but  in  all 
Thou  hast  been  tme, — I  do  acknowledge  it, — 
In  all, — ^in  all,    I've  somewhat  pou^ly  used  thee. 
But  thou  shalt  have  amends, — ay,  ay,  amends. 
What  thinkest  thou  'twill  be  ?    Thou  canst  not  dream, 
Canst  thou,  poor  dove?  thou  art  so  sadly  ruffled 
Since  thou  didst  choose  to  preen  thy  dainty  feathers 
Betwixt  a  tiger's  paws, — ^poor  dove,  poor  dove  I 
But  there  sludl  be  reward. 

Oyp.  Speak  what  thou  meanest 

Canst  thou  not  see  she  is  half  dead — ^poor  girl  I — 
With  thy  rough  usaget 

Her.  She  shall  have  a  toy 

To  soothe  her  waking, — ay,  a  pretty  ball 
To  toss  withal,  of  red  and  white  and  black. 
Like  you  the  colors? 

BaL  Dost  thou  mean  in  truth 

Thou  hast  aught  for  me? 

Her.  Ay. 

SaL  What  is  it? 

Her.  Why, 

Thy  husband's  head  I— Without^  there,  ho !     \EnUr  AtUndarU 

oend  Sohemus 
Straightway  unto  me. — What  I  dost  pale?    What  I  thou, 
A  Joseph's  wife,  and  pale?    Thou  I  thou !    Oh,  thou 
Shalt  ted  what  'tis  to  suffer. —  {Enter  Sohemus. 

Sohemus, 
JTake  forth  ihis  wcmian's  husband,  the  Idumean 
Joseph,  sometime  my  trusted  treasurer, 
And  1^  him  not  return. 

SaL  Howl    Banish  him? 

Her.  No. 

8qL  What  then? 

Her.  Slay  him. 

BaL  Never!  thou  wouldst  not 

Her.  SoftI  shall  I  break  a  promise?    TVas  my  word. 
Thou  shalt  be  paid  in  full, — ^in  full, — ^in  full. 
By  Grod  I  I  am  half  minded  that  thy  lap 
Should  serve  as  block  for  his  beheading  I — Sir, 
Away  unto  thv  office !— Ay,  there,  crouch, — 
Croudi,  thon  foul,  damnM  thing.    What  I  still  so  white. 
For  all  thy  well-daubed  red?    Ere  it  be  night 
Thou  shalt  have  blood  for  paint ! 

Ch/p.  My  son ! — ^my  son  1 

Her.  No  son  of  thine,  to  call  that  monster  sister. 
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— Ijfk  me  not  thrioe  remind  thoe,  Sohemns : 
To  work  without  delay.    To  work  1 

Sok.  But,  sire 

Her.  Teinpt  me  not  thrice,  I  saj.    Begone  I 

(jSoHKinTS  oiiempU  togo,lnd  Sajlome  cling9  to  him 
and  prevmb  Am  from  Uavmg,'] 

8aL  By  God, 

He  shall  not  till  I  know  what  thou  dost  purpose. 

Her.  Why,  then  renuun,  good  Sohemus ;  remain. 
Twill  ffive  me  joy  such  as  kings  seldom  know 
To  tell  her  what  I  purpose.    It  is  this. 
With  the  first  western  streak  of  evening  red, 
It  is  my  purpose— wilt  thou  write  it  down? 
Here  are  my  tablets,  if  thou  hast  none.    No? 
So  be  it    As  I  said,  with  the  first  stain 
Of  blood  finom  Night's  wound  on  the  brow  of  Day 
The  blood  of  th^  sweet  spouse  shall  stain  likewise 
The  swcod  of  him  I  shall  appoint  herewith 
To  strike  his  fiiir  head  from  his  comely  neck. 
*T\b  now  some  minutes  short  of  sunsetting. 
Let  Sohemus  place  a  chair  beside  this  wiiulow 
£re  he  goes  fixrth.     Methinks  it  is  but  just 
That  after  all  thy  crafty  nainstaking 
Thou  shouldst  enjoy  results  unto  the  fulL 
The  execution  will  take  place  there, — seest  thou? — 
Beneath  that  date-tree.— Sohemus,  a  diair. 

8aL  Thou  wouldst  not  do  it  I 

Her.  No,  I'll  have  it  done. 

From  childhood  I've  abbcnrred  the  sight  of  blood, 
Save  when  it's  battle^hed :  it  turns  me  fiiint 
Wilt  thou  not  have  the  chair? 

BaL  Thou  couldst  not  kiU  him. 

Her.  What  didst  thou  think  that  I  would  do,  sweet  sister, 
Whoi  thou  hadst  proved  him  false?    Have  him  to  sup? 
A  hidier  honor  waits  him,  trust  me,  madam,: 
He  wall  be  Herod's  diief  ambassador 
To  Satan,  and  his  power  unlimited. 
Th^re  are  some  things  in  hell  that  I'd  have  changed, — 
Ay,  some  in  heaven.    Thou'rt  pale.    Nay,  have  the  chair. 

aoL  If  thou  wouldst  kill  him,  let  her  die  with  him. 

Her.  Make  bar  ambassadress  who  was  a  queen  ? 
It  were  not  seemly. 

8aL  'TIS  the  kw  of  Jewry 

•That  both  should  die. 

Her.  Herod  is  Herod's  law. 

8aL  Brother,  I  lied!    In  all  I  liedl    In  everything 
I  wasa  liarl 

Her.  Ay,  and  thou  dost  lie, 

In  all  thou  liest,  and  in  everything 
Thou  art  a  liar,  still  I — 
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Sal  Good  broOier,  hear  me 

Her.  A  Herod  hear  a  liar? 

8aL  Twas  her  fault,— 

Not  his,  but  hen. 

Her.  Devil  1  Fd  abed  hiaUood 

To  wipe  thoae  words  oat,  if  for  nothing  else  I 
What  1  thou  art  not  yet  satisfied?    God's  wrath  I 
ril  make  thee  drain  a  goblet  of  his  blood 
Unto  my  health  1    Away  I    The  west  is  red ; 
The  headsman's  sword  is  thirsty. 

,8^  Herod 

Her.  Nay, 

Remind  me  not  that  I  am  Herod,  woman. 
If  thou  wouldst  gain  thy  plea. 

Sal  Brother 

Her.  That's  worse. 

Sal  As  Jewry's  king  I  kneel  to  thee. 

Her.  As  wife 

To  an  adulterous  hound  I  spurn  thee. 

Sal  [7b  Cypbos.]  Madam, 

Hdp  me  to  plead. 

^fp.  Wilt  t^u  not  hear  me,  air? 

.5&.  No  I  for  thou  art  her  mother.--49ohemus, 
Forth  oamy  errand. 

Sal.  [^Uinging  to  Sohemus.]    Nay,  he  shall  not 

OfP'  Sir, 

Think  what  thou  doest 

Soh.  Ay,  in  God's  name,  sire 

Her.  In  mine  own  name  1  do  command  thee  forth. — 
Unhand  him,  madam.    Thou  weak,  snivelling  wretch, 
Unloose  him,  or  I  will  compd  thee, — thus. — 

[Dragging  Salome  away  from  Sohemus.] 
Sohemus,  f<H-th  upon  my  errand.    Lo  I 
The  west  is  yet  more  red  I    Ha !  ha  I  ha  1  ha ! 

SCENE  U.'^Enier  MAHTAMKg. 

Mar.  Oh,  God  I  that  I  wore  dead  I*— that  I  won  dead  I — 
That  I  were  dead  (— ^r  that  I  had  not  lived 
To  be  the  sepuldbre  of  mine  own  heart  1 
What  I  Manamne  called  adulteress 
By  Herod?    Herod  call  me  that?    Just  heaven  1 
All  things  are  possible  after  this  thing ! 
Oh,  that  foul  name  I    Would  he  had  sent  his  sword 
To  find  the  utmost  secret  of  my  heart, 
Or  ever  my  ouick  ears  had  8n<^ed  that  poison ! 
Where  shall  I  turn  fi^r  oomfi>rt  ? — Is  to  Kve 
Alwajrs  to  wish  for  death  ?    Now,  were  it  so. 
And  my  veins  nourishing  an  unborn  child, 
I'd  spill  their  plenty  unto  lapping  dogs 
Ere  breath  should  be  its  portion  !    Let  me  think,-^ 
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Ay,  lei  me  think*    He  abed  my  brother^s  blood. 

And  my  blood  feeds  the  hearts  of  hie  two  sons. 

What  horror  imn  beyond  this  honrUde? 

Ay,  there  is  one.    H!e  hath  been  loved  by  me  I 

Vve  held  his  mwderais  hands,  played  with  the  coris 

That  warmed  his  mnrder-pregnant  brain^— ^y,  kissed — 

Oft  kissed  the  lips  that  ^loke  the  murdering  words. 

Lain  down  my  head  abova  the  awfiil  secret 

His  heart  so  well  did  keep  I    Oh,  Qodt  oh,  God! 

Most  I  know  this  and  liva?    Sweet  hesren,  bot  rid  me 

Of  this  disgraoid  body,  and  my  soul 

Upcm  the  ^nnd  d  knowledge  may  be  blown 

Eternally  an  alien  and  aoeuraed, 

Yet  I  will  think  Thee  mercifoL 

j^i^  AuoANDEB  w<<A|>om^0praiia<0^f(>u^0rf. 

Akx.  liook,  mothers 

Sweet,  mother,  look  I    Here  are  pomegranate-flowera, 
To  make  thee  think  thou'rt  in  Samaiia. 
Are  those  more  beaotifal  7    Look,  mother ! 

Mar.  Nay, 

Nay,  do  not  touch  mel  do  not  apeak  to  me  I 
Oh,  look  not  so,  my  heart,— my  Uiiv-^my  son, — 
Mine,  and  not  his  I    Come,  touch  mel  touch  mel  toudi  me ! 
Speak  to  mel  kiss  mel  ehuip  mel  let  me  hear 
Ten  thoQsand  words  of  love  1 

Alex.  Why  dost  thou  hold  me? 

Thou'lt  crush  the  flowers.    And  pray  ihee  tell  me,  mother, 
Why  wast  not  pleased  at  first  7    Have  I  been  naughty  7 
I  though  thonxist  like  the  flowers  so  much. 

Mar.  I  do, — 

I  do.    The  pretty  flowers, — ay,  they  are  lovely. 
And  oolorea  like  to  blood, — like  unto  Uood. 

Alex.  Why  dost  thou  say  it  so7    The  ugly  word ! 
I  hate  that  word, — that  "  blood.''    Wilt  thou  not  wear  them  7 

Mar.  Ay,  ay, — upon  my  heart,-^ere  is  the  plaee. 
Look  not  at  me  out  of  his  (grea.    I>06tbear7 
Thou  hast  hia  eyes,  I  say  1    Donot  lookat  mel 

Alex.  Mother  1 

Mar.  No,  not  that  word !    Dost  hear  me,  boy  7 

Why,  th^re  his  very  eyelids  1    Oet  thee  gone  I 
Away  with  thee  I    Oh,  God  1    Come  back  I  come  back  I 
I  did  not  mean  it    Look  at  me,  nor  weep  I 
I  did  not  mean  it    Look,  I'll  drink  thy  tears 
With  kisses.    Would  that  they  were  poisonous  1 
Is  this  the  dagger  that  I  gave  thee  7    Come,-* 
Give  it  to  me  again,  and  hero  [Dkoovering  her  neck. 

AUx.  Nay,  motb^, 

Whatdost  thou  mean7    Takeoarel    It  is  so  sharp; 
I  sharpened  it  to-day. 
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Mar.  To-day  ib  well ; 

To-day  should  every  sword  throughout  Judea 
Be  newly  whetted,  and  their  edges  proved 
Upon  one  heart  t 

Akx.  At  what  dost  look  so  hard  ? 

Mar.  Upon  that  glare  of  steel.    Stand  not  like  that, — 
^Tis  so  he  stands  a  hundred  times  a  day. 
Move, — walk,— change  that  position, — anything. 
So  thou  dost  not  look  like  him.    Yes. — ^thy  flowers, — 
Thy  flowers.    When  hast  thou  seen  thy  &ther?    Nay, 
I  mean  thou  must  not  name  him  unto  me 
So  long  as  thou  dost  live.    Dost  understand? 

Alex.  I  must  not  name  my  &ther  to  thee? 

Mar.  Ay, 

Thou  must  not 

Alex.  Why?    Dost  thou  not  like  his  name? 

I  will  not  say  his  name. 

Mar.  Thoult  not  speak  of  him 

In  any  wise.    Dost  hear? 

Alex.  Ay,  mother,  but 

Mar.  Where  didst  thou  get  these  flowers?   They  are  so  fresh. 
Didst  thou  think  of  it  all  of  thine  own  self? 
There  is  one  pity :  thqr  have  not  a  perfume. 
Perfume's  the  soul  of  flowers.    I  think  such  flowers 
As  have  no  perfume  wiU  not  bloom  in  heaven. 
But  perish,  with  the  beasts.    Thou  hast  not  seen  him, — 
Thy  &ther, — then,  to-day?    Nay,  speak  not  I    Ijock^ 
Here  is  the  way  the  fruit  begins  to  grow. 
Did  he  speak  to  thee?    Nay,  no  wrad, — ^no  word. 
There,  go  1  go  I  go  I    Bring  me  some  flowers,  my  heart, 
That  nave  sweet  perfumes.    Run  I  run !  run  I 

[EaM  Alexander. 

SCENE  III.-^iM0r  £DraoD  and  Dostthbus. 

Her.  A  letter  from  Hvreanns  unto  Malchus? 
Malchus  ?    What  should  Hjrroanns  with  this  Malchus  ? 

Dos.  'hLj  liege,  Fd  have  thee  read.    My  tongue  rebels : 
'Twill  not  be  proxy  for  disloyal  words. 

Her.  Disloyal? 

Doe.  When  thou'st  read  the  letter,  sire^ 

I  think  thou  wilt  agree  with  me. 

Her.  Disloyal? 

Hegaveit  to  thee? 

Doe.  He  and  Alexandra. 

^«r.  Ah  t  Alexandra!    Well,  101  read  it    Sol 
An  escort  to  ijrabia  I    That's  well, — 
fixoellent.    Ay,  Fm  very  glad  to  know 
He's  in  sudi  ^lant  health.    An  escort,  sir. 
Unto  Arabia  1    He's  somewhat  aged — 
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Think  you? — to  look  on  travdliog  as  a  pleasure. 
Pm  ghid  hk  health's  ao  good. 

Dot.  Was  I  right,  aii^ 

To  brii^  the  letter  to  thee? 

Her.  Bigbty — ^moet  right, 

lis  at  all  times  a  dieerine  thing^  IXxntheas, 
To  know  thj  wife's  grandfather  is  in  health. 
It  cheers  me,  sir, — it  diears  me,  verilj. 
I  thought  he  oooghed  of  late. 

Dot.  And  so  he  doth. 

Her.  No  matter :  he'd  ride  doable  with  his  eoogfa 
Into  Arabia.    It  cannot,  sir, 
Be  y^  heavy.    C!ome,  re-seal  this  letter. 

Dot.  Sealitr 

Her.  JlJj  seal  it    And  when  it  is  sealed, 

Bear  it,  as  thon  wast  told  to  do,  to  Maldios. 

Dot.  My  liege? 

Her.  ESr,  I  haye  said. 

Dot.  That  I  this  letter 

Bear  to  Aral»a's  goyemorf 

Her.  Ay. 

Dot.  Sire, 

Thou  canst  not  understand  its  fidl  fanpoit. 

Her.  Possibly. 

Doe.  But,  my  lord,  take  it  to  Bfalchusf 

How  if  he  answers  itT 

Her.  Dositheus, 

It  is  not  how  if  he  will  answer  it, 
But,  if  he  answers,  how  it  will  be  answered. 

Dot.  I  think  I  comprehend  thy  meaning,  sire. 

Her.  Think  not.  but  act    T^ke  thou  the  fleetest  horse 
From  out  my  stables,  and  to  Maldius, — ^ho  I 
To  Maldius  ere  'tis  night !    Dositheus, 
Be  prompt,  and  thou  snalt  win  a  higher  place 
Thim  eyen  now  thou  hast  in  mine  esteem. 
Away  to  Malchus. 

Doe.  I  will  ride,  my  lord. 

As  loyer  to  his  maid.    Trust  me  in  all.  [ExiL 

Her.  [Loohj^  after  him.']    In  all  but  all.    This  works  to 
thine  aayantage : 
Therefore  I  trust  thee.    Were  Hyrcanus  king, 
Thou  shouldst  not  be  the. letter-carrier 
Of  Herod,  good  Bositheus, — no,  no, 
I  promise  thee  1    God  1  how  my  head  bums !    Oh  I 
It  is  as  though  my  skull  were  but  a  crucible 
For  flames  to  dance  in.    Ha  I  ha  t  ha  1    That's  famous  I 
A  crowned  crucible  1    I'ye  not  the  knack 
Of  fitting  big  ideas  to  little  words : 
I'm  Heroa, — more  a  poem  than  a  poet 
Poets  are  inad,  they  say, — ^leastwise  in  Persia ; 
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Well,  I'm  in  Jeswry,  and  Fxn  not  a  poeti 

Ergo,  not  mad ;  yet  I've  sometimes  oethooght  me, 

If  the  worst  mamiess  were  not  sanify, 

To  be  most  mad  's  to  think  thyself  most  sane. 

But  if  thoa'rt  sane  and  iliink'st  thou  mayest  be  mad? 

How  then  ?    Were  it  not  better  many  times 

To  be  unknowing  mad? — ^honestly  raving? 

^Tis  not  a  pleasant  ta^  at  hush  of  night 

To  daub  upon  the  canvas  of  the  future 

Such  scenes  as  thou  mayst  choose  to  conjure  up 

When  thou  shidt  have  declared  a  war  'gainst  Season. 

'Tis  better  to  dream  sleeping  than  awake. 

Traitors  go  mad  sometimes,  so  I  have  heard. 

For  thinking  on  their  sins ;  b^gars,  they  say, 

Are  sometimes  starved  to  madness ;  felons,  too, 

Kave  in  the  galleys.    I  do  oiltimes  wondcor 

K  madness  ever  seized  a  king?    Ay,  ay, 

Nebuchadnezzar  grazed ;  but  Balaam's  ass 

Forsook  his  asshood  and  adopted  speech : 

It  is  a  serious  question  which  was  madder, — 

The  man  who  took  the  ass's  method,  or 

The  ass  who  took  the  method  of  the  man. 

I'll  have  my  chief  interpreter  take  notes 

Upon  that  theme, — ^if  Balaam's  ass  was  mad. 

On  his  decision  hangs  a  serious  question : 

Nebuchadnezzar's  sanity. — Whars  that?    [A  scream  wilJuml.'] 

Whafsthat,Isay? 

JErOer  ATiRTANPKB,  running,  pale  aa  death. 

Alex*  Oh,  fitther,  &ther,  &ither  I 

Her.  What  is  it?    Speak,  I  say  1    Where  is  thy  tongue? 

Speak,  o'  the  instant  1    Ib  thy  mother Ha  I 

What  o' thy  mother? 

AUx.  Mother  doth  not  know. 

Oh,  come  with  me,— quick,— quick  I 

Her.  Whatisit,8ir? 

God  I  I  will  know* 

Alex.  Oh,  sir, — ^I  know  it's  fidse, — 

But  they  have  bound  my  ande  Joseph.    Oh  I 
The  Coras  have  cut  him  so  t    They  say,  moreo'er, 
'TIS  thy  command,  and  that  he  must  be  killed, — 
His  h^  chopped  offl    Oh,  fiither,  come !— don't  wait  I 
I  know  thou'lt  come.    He  idssed  me ;  and  he  wept ; 
He  said  thou  hadst  his  blessing;  and  the  blood 
Was  all  upon  his  wrist&^and  on  his  robe,  ^ 
And  they  are  cutting  off  his  beard  and  hair. 
Oh,  come  I  come  t  come  1 

Her.  Well,  boy,  why  should  I  come? 

Alex.  Oh,  &ther,  please  be  diflforent ;  mock  me  not,-*- 
Mock  me  not  now :  afterwards  thou  mayst  tease  me 
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Until  m J  heart  is  like  to  bursty  bat  now — 

Oh,  qniddy,  ftther.  qnieklj  ffive  me  leorve 

To  have  chopped  off  the  heads  of  those  iHio  sdsed  him* 

Ok'twassopitiftrll 

He^d  just  began  to  show  me  how  a  storm-^ 

A  sand-stonn  in  the  deocrt    omothered  mm 

And  camels.    Come  t  come  I  come  t 

The  c(»d  has  cat  so  deep  into  has  wrists  I 

Ciomey  fitther ! 

Her.  How  if  I  toM  thee  I  had  ordered  tikis? 

Akx.  Oh,  do  not  mock  I    Twill  be  too  late  I    Oh,  eome  I 

Her.  Th/  ande  Joseph  dies  at  my  command. 

Alex.  Oh,  no  t  no i  not 

SeT»  I  say  he  doth. 

AUx.  And  I, 

That  thoa  art  mad  to  saj  it 

Her.  Mad! 

Akx.  A%  mad  I 

Oh,  firther,  come  t    I  kneel. 

Her.  It  0  too  late. 

AUx.  No  I  no  t  not  if  thoQ^  hony. 

Her.  I  do  tell  thee 

It  is  too  late.  [Tktmi  to  window.^  Ha  f  there  he  is. — Qooi  unde, 
Gk)od-even  to  thee.    Bear  King  Lucifer 
Word  of  my  everlasting  fealtr.    So  I 
Up  in  my  arms,  boy.    ijook  I 

Alex.  [8hridB8.']  Oh|inicle!  nnde! 

Speak  to  nim,  fiitner  I    Oh  I  the  sword !  tiie  swoid  t 
Make  him  put  up  his  sword. — ^We're  ccmiing,  uncle  I 
Unde,  we're  coming. — Oh.  ithy  doik  he  kneel  ? 
Why  doth  he  bend  his  neck?    Oh,  OodI  oh,  Ood! 
The  blood  I  thebloodi  the  blood! 

ITume  euddenh  wUh  a  wUd  gesture.'] 
Thou'rt  not  my  &ther  1 — 
Thou  art  a  deviL    Devils  wear  not  crowns. 
There,  devil ! 

I9natehe$  cf  MefcUher^e  crown  ofndflinge  U  out 
of  the  ieindow,  then  mcoone.! 

Her.  IDoMnff  Mm  down.]  Not  thy  &ther?    I  bdieve  thee. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— ^  room  <n  HEBOD'sjKi^aotf. 
MMtm  flJULom  emd  Oup-Beorer. 

8aL  The  king  returns  to-day. 
Oup-Bearer.  Ay,  madam. 

Sat  Well, 

Art  sure  thou  knowest  thy  part? 
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Cap-Beaanr.  Hear  me,  and  see. 

8aL  Be  anick^  then.    Soft  I  111  draw  Una  curtain  first 
Now,  quickij. 

Oap-Beoarer.  First,  then,  madam,  Fm  to  wait 
Till  tnoQ  send'st  for  me ;  then,  on  some  oocasion 
When  the  king  hath  had  words  more  violent 
Than  usual  with  the  queen,  I  enter  in. 
Hastily,  jet  with  a  oompoe^  mi^ 
That  I  may  seem  assured  in  every  way 
As  to  the  service  I'm  about  to  render. 
Next  I  do  tell  the  kin^  Queen  Mariamne 
Hath  coaxed  me  to  assist  her  in  the  mixture 
Of  a  love-potion,  all  of  whose  ingredients 
I  do  not  know ;  that  this  was  ke^  a  secret 
From  all  but  us  who  brewed  it;  iliat  I  thought 
Idhr  safest  course,  both  for  myself  and  him. 
Was  to  confess  it  alL    Is  not  iliat  riffht? 

8aL  Ay,  ay.    But  shouldst  thou  idter 

Oip-Bearer.  I'll  not  falter, 

Trust  me,  good  madam,  I  have  not  forgotten 
The  day  she  had  me  scourged  for  making  free 
To  pinch  the  ears  of  Aristobulua 
For  sprinkling  me  widi  water.    I'll  not  shrink. 
Her  servants'  whips  have  sealed  me  to  thy  service. 

SaL  Well,  go  thy  ways  till  I  have  need  of  thee. 
Gro  with  a  usual  fiuse :  purse  not  thy  brows, 
Nor  look  as  though  tiiy  heart  hun^  on  thy  ribs 
A  bag  o'  secrets.    Go :  some  <me  is  coming. 
Think  of  the  gold  that  shall  be  thine.    That's  well. 
Now  go. — Hal  it  is  she  hersell  Go  quickly  I  [Exit  Oup-Bearer. 

BniCt  MAHTAMTfg. 

Good-morrow,  murderess. 

Jfar.  Wouldst  thou,  poor  wretch. 

Raise  anger  from  the  dead?    Thy  woes,  Stlome, 
Make  me  forbearing. 

SaL  So  they  make  not  me, 

Proud-nostrilled  harlot  I 

Mot.  Barest  thou? 

BaL  Dare  I?    God, 

Help  me  to  lauffh  I    Hal  ha  I  hal  ha  I    Dare  I? 

ifar.  Nay,  I  fmgot,  —  thou'rt  mad.      Poor,  fond,  weak 
wretch. 
In  seeking  my  destruction  thou  hast  compassed 
Thy  husband's  death. 

SaL  Wilt  thoQ  remind  me  of  it? 

Take  that  I    [£bi6t  a<  Acr.J 

Mot.  [Qu^,  hMmg  her  hy  both  lorisfa.]    Yes,  I  will  take 
it,  verily. 
But  not  as  thou  didst  mean  that  I  should  take  it. 
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I  am  as  far  thy  better  in  mj  body 

Ab  in  mj  souL    Thope I  ffet  tbee  gonel — awaj  I — 

Ere  I  am  tempted  nnto  iniat  I  wwld  noi» 

Fll  keep  thj  oagger  as  a  dear  memento 

Of  this  most  oeDtle  aoene ;  and  shookl  mj  heart 

Grow  soft  in  Uiinking  of  thy  grief^  my  sool 

Shall  profit  by  the  lesson  of  this  steeL 

Qo,  woman. 

8aL  Ay,  I  go, — to  oome  again.  [ExiL 

Mar,  MorderesB?    Yea,  I  ftel  a  murderess. 
Ah|  Joseph,  had  I  known, — had  I  but  known, — 
Torture  oould  not  have  wrui^  those  words  from  me, 
For  Fd  have  wedded  dumbness  on  the  rsok.  ^ 

0  God,  O  God,  is  this  Thy  Idn^?— this  Herod?— 
This  Mariamne's  husband? — this  rage-bufieted 
And  pession-driven  slayer  of  the  innocent? — 
This  king  whose  humors  rule  him  ? — this  fond  fool 
Who  wears  distemper's  motley,  and  whose  crown 
Is  but  a  badffe  of  sin?     Bather  hath  not 

Some  devil  Sspossessed  his  soul,  to  reign 

Over  his  body4  kingdom? 

Oh,  this  is  not  the  man  whose  bride  I  was, 

The  king  whose  queen,  the  conqueror  whose  wife ! 

Ah  me  I  we  women,  how  have  we  vexed  Love, 

That  he  doth  soouim  us  speak  we  but  his  name? 

1  will  be  senile  wiui  har,  for  the  sake 

Of  him  wiko  was  her  husband ;  but  this  dagger 
Shall  keep  me  ever  cautious. 

.Eni^  HxROD. 

Her.  What  say  you? 

Mar.  I  KK^e,  sir,  with  a  riiost 

Or.  Ha? 

Mar.  With  a  ghost 

Which  was  thy  handicraft. 

Her.  Woman ! 

Mar.  A  ghost 

That  wore  a  scarlet  collar,— one  whose  head 
Was  plastered  on  with  blood. 

Her.  Away,  thou  fiend  ! 

Mar.  Nay,  send  me  not  away:  I  should  much  please  thee. 
There  is  the  maldne  of  a  pretty  ghost 
In  me,  my  lord,  and  scarlet  is  my  color. 

Her.  Devil  I 

Mar.  Nay,  wife  to  one. 

Her.  [Drawing  a  dagger."]    Begone,  I  say  I 

Mar.  Ay,  strike  1    Thou  hast  a  genius,  sire,  believe  me, 
For  ffhost-making.    Strike  I  there  is  nothing — ay. 
Nothing  in  all  the  world  would  so  enchant  me 
As  being  made  a  ghost  to  haunt  thee  I    Nay, 
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Glafe  not  as  I  already  w€re  a  gfaoet. 
I  see  thou  art  not  in  a  loving  mood : 
Therefore  I  will  begone.    Great  king  of  ghosts, 
Qood-morrow.  [^ErU. 

Her.  I  said  thai  Fd  hav^  blood, — ^I  said  so, — aj, 
But  there  is  not  enough  in  all  the  land 
To  slake  my  humor's  thirst    Oh  that  I  were 
Another  Pharaoh,  and  another  Moses 
Would  turn  the  Nile  to  blood  a  second  iime, 
That  I  might  swim  through  its  encrimsoned  waves  ( 
Oh  that  I  were  a  tiling  of  quendiless  thirst, 
A  vampire  monstrous,  flattened  at  the  throat 
Of  one  vast  body  which  should  be  the  flesh 
Incorporate  of  every  thing  alive  t 

JEhter  DoBBPHflOB. 

Dosidieus, 
Is'tthou? 

Daa.        My  Uege,  the  letter. 

Her.  ^  How?    From  Malchus? 

Doe.  From  Malchus,  sire. 

Her.  Thafs  well;  thafs  wdl.   Ah  ha  I 

Look  here,  Dosithens :  what  think  yon,  man. 
Of  that,— end  that,— and  that  ? 
He  will  not  only  send  an  escort,  sir. 
To  his  beloved  Hyroanns,— dost  thou  mark?—' 
But  will  make  welcome  all  whom  he  may  bring, 
Even  all  the  Jews  that  may  be  of  hh  party. 
And  he  shall  lack  for  nothing.    Qod  of  Israel  I 
There's  one  thing  that  he  shiul  not  lack  for,— death  I 

Doe.  My  li^e— — 

Her.  So  the  good  Maldius  doth  i^ree? 

Doe.  My  li^e 

Her.  Fll  show  this  letter  to  the  Sanhedrim, 
And  he  shall  straightway  sufil^  to  the  utmost 
The  law  that  deals  with  traitors  I 

Doe.  But,  mv  liege    ■■ 

Her.  Away  1    Send  me  Hyt^nus  and  his  mughter. 
Bid  them  at  once  attend  me.  {EoM  Dobitheus. 

Would  to  heaven 
His  withered  veins  held  ffiore  of  that  red  fluid 
Which  can  alone  quench  tny  insatiate  thirst  I 
Such  drops  as  death  may  wring  frmn  his  dry  body 
Will  but  make  wet  the  door-way  of  a  throat 
That  gapes  for  rivers. 

MfUer  Htboanub  and  AiiBXANDBA. 

Thou  art  come,  my  lord. 
Fm  glad  to  see  duit  tiK>u'rt  not  more  infirm. 
I  pray  thee,  sit. — Sit,  madam. 
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AUx.  No,  I'll  Stand. 

I  can  breathe  bettar  standing.     What  is  it? 

Htr.  Why,  snre  thou  wouldst  not  hear  before  thy  father, — 
Thou  who  art  courteoos  to  thy  waiting-woman 
And  cry  thy  needle  pardon  if  thoa  breakest  it?— 
Thou'ltsit^sir? 

Hwr.  Yes,  I  thank  thy  conrtesy, 

Fm  better  friends  with  bed  each  day  I  live. 

Her.  Yet  thou'rt  industrious  for  an  old  man,  sir. 

]^r.  Industrious? 

Her.  Ay;  thou  doest  many  things 

Which  young  men  could  not  better. 

Hyr.  I,  my  son? 

Alex.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Her.  Softly,  good  mother-in-law : 

I  speak  unto  thy  fiither. — Gh)od  Hyroanus, 
Thou  hast  a  talent  that  I  dreamed  not  o£ 

Hyr.  Thou  flatterest  me,  sir.    I  won  a  crown 
From  the  Athenian  senate  once ;  but,  truth, 
'Twas  long  ago. 

Her.  The  thing  of  which  I  speak 

Might,  sir,  have  won  thee  bick  the  crown  of  Jewry, 
Had  it  succeeded. 

Alex.  What? 

Her.                                  I  speak,  my  friend, 
Of  this  thy  unsuspected  talent 

Alex.  Well? 

Her.  Of  letter-writing.    \8hiowB  Attn  ike  letter.'] 
I  assure  thee,  sir, 
I  could  not  trace — ^upon  my  honor,  sir — 
Characters  clearer  or  more  shapely. 

Hyr.  Daughter, 

It  is  some  Jest,  is't  not?    Pray  you,  inform  me : 
I  never  had  the  trick  o'  jest-catching. 

Alex.  Father,  come  with  me.     Ay,  it  is  a  jest, — 
It  is  a  jest    Come,  father ;  come,  Hyreanus. 

Her.  Stay,  both  of  ye  I    Stir  not  a  step ! — A  jest? 
Ajest  to  make  hell  merry  I 

What  I  wouldst  feign  ignorance,  thou  damn£d  traitress? — 
Thou,  sir,  dost  thou  in  truth  dare  to  pretend 
Thou  dost  not  recogniise  this  letter? — ^this, — 
The  one  thou  eent'st  unto  Arabia's  governor, — 
To  Malchus?    Ha  I  I  toudi  thee  I    Qood  my  lord. 
This  Malchus  is  an  honest  friend  o'  thine. 
Look  I  he  will  send  thee  escort    Look  I  thy  party, 
Even  such  Jews  as  thou  mayest  take  with  thee. 
Will  be  provided  for.     Look  here, — and  here  I 
Thou  shalt  not  want  for  aught    Oh,  would  to  heaven 
That  I  had  such  a  friend ! — that  this  same  Malchus 
Vol.  XLII.— 24 
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Were  Herod's  friend  [Alexandra  mmJcs^  half  fainting  into  a 

chair]. — What,  madam,  wilt  thoa  sit, 
Now  ihat  thy  father  stands  ?    It  is  not  seemly. 
Up  on  thy  feet:  thoa  canst  breathe  better  so.     [Laughing^ 
Methinks  thou  shouldst  thank  God  with  all  thy  breath 
That  thoa  dost  breathe  at  all  I 

Alex.  It  was  my  fault: 

Lay  all  the  blame  on  me,— on  me. 

Her.  Attend. 

This  is  thy  father's  signature,  is't  not? 

Alex.  I  teased  him  to  it.    Oh,  if  any  suflTers, 
It  should  be  I ! 

Hyr.  Nay,  nay,  thou  must  not  suffer : 

It  was  my  &ult  to  let  thee  bring  me  to  it 
I  am  old,  Herod,  but  not  yet  so  old 
As  to  have  outlived  courage.    Weep  not,  daughter ; 
I'll  bear  the  fullest  consequence; — ^weep  not: 
Would  I  could  weep ! 

Her.  Thou  shalt,  and  tears  of  blood.— 

Without,  there,  ho  I    [Enter  Attendants.'] 

Lead  forth  this  man  straightway 
Unto  the  palace  prison,  and  ^nd  Sohemus 
Unto  me  in  my  closet. 

Alex.  Thinkest  thou,  Herod, 

While  Alexandra  still  is  Alexandra, 
Her  father  shall  be  fingered  by  a  slave? — 
Thou  knave,  thou  durst  not  touch  him. — Father,  come ; 
Come  with  me, — so. — Thou,  sirrah,  lead  the  way. — 
Good  &ther,  lean  on  me. 

Hyr.  I'm  very  old ; 

Death  hath  been  close  to  me  for  manv  years. 
I  am  not  frightened.     Hath  he  naught  to  say? — 
Naught  of  his  reasons? 

Alex.  He  hath  none  to  speak  of. 

Come,  come,  come,  come. 

Hyr.  Well,  I  am  old,  and  death  is  like  a  friend 
Who  comes  disguised  as  an  enemy. 
Think'st  thou  he'll  let  me  speak  to  Mariamne 
And  to  her  pretty  boys? 

Alex.  Ay,  ay.    Come  on. 

Hyr.  Her  boys  are  like  her,  but  one  hath  his  eyes* 
Well,  well,  I've  lived  to  be  so  old  that  death — 
Even  death  will  not  seem  new  to  me.    Lead  on. — 
Farewell,  Antipater.  [ExewnU 

Her.  That's  over.    Would  it  were  to  do  again  I 
Her  face — ha !  ha  1 — her  face  was  sure  the  servant 
Of  a  most  furious  soul.    I  can  believe  it, — 
That  'twas  her  plot ;  yet  he  must  die  for  it. 
And  who  can  say  Antipater  is  cruel 
When  he  doth  give  another  that  one  thing 
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Which  he  desires, — a  swift  and  sadden  death? 
What's  oraellT?    A  tree  whose  roots  split  hell| 
Whose  oreet  <&starbs  the  stars.    Methinks  mj  star 
Hath  long  since  been  a  dnder,  and  its  fire 
Is  all  here  in  my  brain.    Do  men  eo  mad 
For  dreading  madness?    [Erder  ALiRiAinnB.] 

Ua  I    What  wouldst  thon  ? 

Mar.  Madman  I 

Is  this  thing  tme? 

Her.  Why  dost  thou  call  me  madman  ? 

I  am  not  mad. 

Mcar.  Is  this  thine  trae,  I  say  ? 

Hast  thou  given  orders  that  he  be  imprisoned? — 
Hyrcanus? 

Her.  Wherefore  didst  thon  call  me  madman  ? 

Thou  never  call'dst  me  so  till  now. 

Mar.  Till  now 

Thou  ne'er  wast  mad.    Give  answer  to  my  question. 
Hast  sent  Hyrcanus  unto  prison  ? 

Her.  Aj. 

Max.  Thou  hast? — O  (Jod,  where  is  Thy  justice? 

Her.  Look  you, 

Why  said  you  I  was  mad  ?    I  am  not  so. 
Was  I  e'er  calmer? 

Mar.  Thou  hast  sent  Hyrcanus 

To  prison,  under  diarge  of  treachery? — 
Hyrcanusj— he  who  was  a  king  in  all 
To  make  thee  seem  his  sceptred  shadow  I 

Her.  Now — 

Why,  now,  now,  now — ^look  now  how  calm  I  am  1 
Seem  I  a  madman  ? 

Mar.  — He  who  is  still  king 

By  every  right  which  cries  thee  wrong  I — a  man 
To  make  thy  memory  a  woman, — one 
Beside  whom  thou  dost  show  as  black-ribbed  clouds 
Against  an  evening  sun  I    Thou  send  Hyrcanus 
To  prison?    Thou?    Thou,— Herod?    Now  let  Satan 
Send  Gkxl  to  hell  that  he  may  rule  in  heaven  I 
What  I  he  in  prison  at  thy  order  ? — he 
Who  even  with  sin  dedt  ever  holilv, — 
He  whose  white  hair  the  very  winds  did  reverence, — 
He  unto  whom  thy  every  dignity 

Thou  owest, — ^thy  wealth,  thy  crown,  thy  throne,  thy  sceptre, 
That  very  power  which  now  doth  wrong  him  I    Oh, 
Let  me  believe  thee  mad,  ere  that  thy  reason 
Cried  "  Amen''  to  this  deed ! 

Her.  He  is  a  traitor. 

Mar.  And  what  art  thou  ?  thou  who  usurped  hid  throne. 
Who  filched  his  crown,  who  stole  away  his  sceptre, 
Who  hath  his  grandchild  called  adulteress? 
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Ay,  what  art  thoa, — thou,  sir,  whose  name  is  Herod, 
W  hose  heart  is  hell  condensed  ? 

Her.  Thou  sayest,  a  madman. 

Mar.  No  I  no  1  thou  art  not  mad  I    Look  not  like  that 
When  thou  didst  order  him  to  prison,  then,— 
Then  wast  thou  mad.    Not  now ;  not  now. 

Her.  I  am  not  ? 

Mar.  No,  no,  I  tell  thee.    What  dost  stare  at?    Come, 
Thou  didst  not  mean  it :  I  am  sure  o'  that. 
Look  I  m  forget  my  wrongs,— all,  all,  all,  all, — 
So  thou  dost  not  wrong  him. 

Her.  ^hy,  it  were  madness 

To  set  him  fi-ee.    I  would  not  give  the  people 
So  good  a  cause  to  say  that  I  am  mad. 

Mar.  They  could  not  have  a  better  cause  than  this 
That  now  they  have  in  his  imprisonment. 
What  I  will  the  foulest  beggar  in  the  streets 
Think  that  in  sanity  thou  wouldst  imprison 
A  gentle,  fond,  feeble,  retired  old  man 
For  treachery  ?    Nay,  but  believe  me,  Herod, 
Thou'st  ta'en  the  surest  way  to  prove  thy  madness. 

Her.  Say  it  no  more. 

Mar.  Say  what?    That  thoa  art  mad? 

Then  give  me  no  more  cause  to  say  it.    See  1 
I've  forgot  all  but  what  should  be  remembered,— 
That  I  am  Mariamne  and  thy  wife. 
Thy  queen,  the  mother  of  thy  sons.    Take  me. 
And  set  Hyrcanus  free  I 

Her.  What  I  wilt  thou  kiss  me? 

Mar.  Yes. 

Her.  What !  be  as  my  wife  again? 

Mar.  Yes, — ^yes  I 

All  that  I  was,  and  more,  I  will  be,  Herod, 
So  thou  dost  set  him  free. 

Her.  Wilt  love  me  too? 

Mar.  I  will  be  all  to  thee  that  thou  couldst  wish. 

Her.  Save  loving? 

Mar.  If  thou  dost  find  &ult  with  me, 

Send  me  to  prison  in  Hjrrcanus^  stead. 

Her.  Then  thou'lt  not  swear  to  love  me? 

Mar.  Oh,  my  lord. 

What  deed  could  better  merit  love  than  this  one 
Fd  have  thee  do?  As  thou'lt  some  day  be  old, 
Think  on  his  age,  and  do  him  reverence. 

Her.  Nay, 

I  am  not  old,  and  think  of  thee  each  moment. 
Is  that  the  way  to  calmness? 

Mar.  What's  his  crime? 

Or  who  hath  slandered  him?    His  innocence 
I'll  prove  sire,  with  my  life. 
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Her.  [^Handing  her  Malchwf9  letter.']  Not  with  thy  love? 
Read  that    The  governor's  reply  is  here, 
On  this  side, — ^b^ 

Mar.  [^Reading.Ji  Would  go  to  Asphahites 
And  to  Arabia.     Wonld  have  an  escort, 
He  and  my  mother.    Signed  Hyrcanas. — ^Well, 
What's  there  of  treachery  7    I  see  no  harm  here. 

Her.  No  harm  ?    Thou  seest  no  harm  in  it?    No  harm ! 
No  harm  I    No  harm  I    But  soft  I  soft]  soft  I    Read  on. 
Bead  Malohns'  answer. 

Mar.  Escort  granted  them  ; 

All  done  in's  power  to  aid  them ;  shelter  promised 
Unto  his  party.— Well? 

Her.  No,— ill,  by  God! 

Give  me  the  papov :  thou  wilt  tear  them,  eirl. 
We'll  see  if  that  the  Sanhedrim  thinks  wim  thee. 
No  harm  I    [^Laughing.']    'Tis  harm  to  think  there  is  no  harm. 

Mar.  Thou  canst  not  purpose  to  submit  those  letters 
(Into  the  Sanhedrim  ? 

Her.  It  is  my  purpose, — 

This  very  moment. 

Mar.  Herod,  hear  me  I — Look  I 

IxK^  on  me  t    Look,  my  lord ! — I  kneel ;  I  kneel. 
Am  I  less  fair  than  when  thou  loved'st  me? 

Her.  Wilt  swear  to  love  me  now? 

Mar.  All  that  a  wife 

Should  be  I  will  be. 

Her.  All  save  loving.    Ay, 

Thou  dost  not  love  me,  and  he  shall  not  live 
To  take  the  love  that  should  be  mine  I 

Mar.  Nay,  hear  me  I 

Her.  No  more  I  no  more  I    [^nfer  Oup-JSearer."] 

Ha,  slave  I  what  dost  thou  there? 

(hp-Bearer.  My  lord,  I  come  on  most  important  matters. 

Her.  Important  matters  ?     Whom  do  they  concern  ? 
Hyrcanus? 

CkijhBearer.  No ;  the  queen. 

Her.  The  queen  ?    What  queen  ? — 

Queen  Mariamne  ?    Well  ? 

Oup'Bearer.  Yesterday  noon. 

Your  majesty,  the  queen  did  come  to  me 
And  ask  that  I  would  help  her  brew  a  potion — 
A  love-drink — for  your  majesty.     Being  won 
By  mndi  fine  gold,  I  did  consent,  but  afterwards 
Bethought  me  that,  not  knowing  all  the  contents 
Of  that  which  she  had  given  me,  'twere  best 
Both  for  my  lord  and  my  lord*s  faithful  servant 
That  I  should  tell  my  lord  concerning  it. 

Her.  A  love-drink !     Ha !  for  me? — Madam,  what's  this? 

Mar.  As  bold  a  lie  as  ever  vnxs  well  lied. — 
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Sirraby  hast  thou  forgot  1117  efonudifl'  whips. 
That  thus  thou  bravest  me? 

Oap-Bearer.  Tour  majestyi 

I've  not  forgotten  them. 

Her.  A  love-drink  I    So  I 

Forme?    Hast  thou  this  drink  ? 

Oup-Bearer.  Not  now,  my  lord. 

Princess  Salome  hath  it  in  her  charge. 

Mar,  \^A9ide.']    Salome  I 

Her.  Bid  her  here  at  once. 

Mar.  What,  Herod ! 

Though  hear  thy  slave  and  sister  before  me  ? 
Canst  thou  not  see  he  lies  ?    Doet  thou  not  know 
He  is  in  her  employ  and  hired  to  lie? — 
Thou  craven  hound !  stir  not  until  I  bid  thee. 
Look  in  mine  eyes  and  say  those  words  again  !— 
Thou  seest :  he  cannot  do  it.    Mark  him,  sir : 
He  cannot  look  at  me. 

Her.  Canst  thou  not  so  ? 

Oup-Bearer.  My  lord,  mistake  me  not ;  it  is  not  fear 
Which  keeps  me  from  returning  the  queen's  look, 
But  that  my  duty  unto  thee,  my  liege, 
Forbids  that  I  should  gaze  upon  thy  consort. 

Her.  Well  said  !     Well  said  1 — Madam,  thou  art  rebuked. 

Mar.  Rebuked  I  and  by  that  worm  ?    Thy  queen  rebuked  ! 
And  by  thy  cup-bearer? — Now  long  farewell, 
Hyrcanus  I     Peace  be  thine, — as  must  be  death. 
I  have  done  all  for  thee  that  woman  could 
And  yet  be  woman. 

Her.  Nay,  what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Where  art  itkon  going  ? 

Mar.  Where  I'll  find  hcmor,  sir, — 

Unto  Hyrcanus. 

Her.  I  forbid  it ! 

Mar.  I 

Am  not  to  be  forbidden.    Stand  aside. 
If  thou  art  Herod,  I  am  Mariamne, 
Aj3d  queen  unto  the  end,  though  crownless.  [Exit. 

Her.  So 

Then  she  is  mad, — not  I.    I  am  not  mad. 
Who  said  so  ?    No  one.     But  they  must  not  think  so, — 
Not  think  so,  eitlier.     I  will  see  a  madman 
And  make  comparison. — Ho,  there  I  you,  sir. 
Do  men  run  mad  in  Jewry  ? 

OajhBearer.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Her.  Hast  thou  seen  any  ? 

Cup-Bearer.  What  ?    Madmen,  my  lord  ? 

Her.  Ay,  madmen. 

Oup-Bearer.  Scores,  my  lord. 

Her.  How  looked  thqr,  slave? — 
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Seemed  tliey  to  be  in  anj  sort  aoquainted 
With  tbeir  affliction? 

Oip-Beourer.  Some  did,  sire. 

Her.  Some  did  7 

They  were  not  mad,  then — ^no  I  the^  were  not  mad« 
A  man  may  not  be  mad  and  know  it,  slave, 
Think'sttbou? 

Qvp-Beartr.    Why,  yes,  my  lord,  sometimes. 

Her.  Away  I 

Away  I  thou  traitorous  hound !  thou  knave  I  thou  villain  I 
CXit  of  my  sight  I    Dost  hint  that  I  am  mad? 

[EdL  Oup-Bearer. 
When  Herod's  mad,  let  God  be  writ  a  fool, 
And  wisdom's  sucklings  swarm  the  throne  of  heaven* 
What  I  shall  a  man  eo  mad  and  talk  of  it? 
No!  no  I  no  1  no  I    Cunning  is  twin  to  madness. 
Madmen  will  swear  unto  their  sanity 
With  th'  self-same  raving  that  proclaim  them  mad. 
Why,  I  am  calmer  than  1  vras  a  month — 
A  week — a  day — nay,  even  a  moment  past 
I  let  her  go  unhanded, — let  her  word  me, — 
Took  even  her  insults  calmly,  where  a  madman 
Had  torn  her  into  shreds, — ^ay,  into  ribbons  I 
A  potion  ?    A  love-potion  ?    Let  me  see : 
That's  not  so  bad.    Methinks  there's  something  here 
Not  altogether  venomous.    I'll  ponder. 
What  if  she  loves  me  after  all? — would  win  me 
By  crafty  means?    I've  heard  that  such  things  happen* 
If  that  were  so, — if  this  love-drink  were  harmless,— 

If ah !  if  Mariamne  loveth  mel    Why, 

Thoueh  hell  should  burst  in  flames  beneath  my  feet, 
I'd  ti3:e  her  back  again,  and  with  my  kisses 
Make  its  worst  bla^  seem  cool !    Oh,  I'm  on  fire,— 
On  fire !    But  let  me  recollect.    The  potion, — 
He  said  he  thought  'twas  best  to  tell  me.     Why? 
Why  was  it  best?    Sure  there  could  be  no  harm. 

Unless — unless ah  I  there's  the  thing, — unless 

He  did  suspect  that  it  was  poisoned.    Ay, 

There  is  a  possibility.     Ko  matter  ] 

I  will  not  think  on  it.    She  poison  me?-* 

She,  Mariamne,  poison  Heroa  ?    Well, 

I'm  glad  I  am  not  mad,  since  were  I  so 

I  might  have  fidl'n  into  this  snare.    Ajid  yet 

It  is  enough  to  make  a  Solomon 

Cry  Wisdom  wanton,  and  as  lawfiil  wife 

Clip  easy  Foolishness.    Now  would  to  Grod 

That  I  were  mad,  to  know  not  of  this  horror  I 

Sweet  Madness,  come,  come,  come  I    Scoop  out  my  brains 

To  feed  thy  henchmen,  and  in  this  racked  skull 

Take  up  thy  wild  abode  I     Let  every  cranny 
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In  my  onoe-loving  heart  be  padsed  with  ravellings 

From  Fate's  aocurs^  loom,  snatch  off  my  crown 

To  make  the  harlot  Cinmmstance  a  zone, 

And  use  my  sceptre  as  a  rod  wherewith 

To  scourge  all  wise  men  to  thy  service  I  [Exit 

SCENE  n.—^  duT^eon.— Htbcanub  and  ALEZAira>RA. 

Hyr.  Good  daughter,  I  am  weary :  loose  these  chains 
A  little. 

Alex.     Oh,  God  help  me,  sir,  I  cannot  I 
Father,  thou  knowest  with  what  ioy  of  heart 
I'd  be  there  in  thy  place.     Thou  knowest  that, 
Dost  thou  not,  &ther  ?    Look !  lean  so,  against  me. 
Is  it  not  easier?    Here's  water,  sir, 
If  thou  art  thirsfy. 

Hyr.  No,  I'm  only  tired. 

Thou  think'st  he'll  let  me  see  my  little  grandsons 
Ere  I  am  led  to  execution  ?    Speak  I 
Dost  not,  good  daughter? 

Alex.  Nay^  talk  not  like  that. 

He  would  not  dare  to  kill  thee. 

Hyr.  Ay,  ay,  ay, 

He  would.    But  Mariamne  '11  plead  for  me? 
Thou  saidest  so,  didst  not? 

Alex.  Ay,  fitther. 

Hyr.  Well, 

'Tis  all  with  her.    Why  dost  thou  weep,  my  daughter? 

Alex.  Alas  I  how  canst  thou  ask  me  why  I  weep  ? 
Dost  thou  not  suffer  for  me?    Was  't  not  I 
Who  lured  thee  to  thy  ruin  ?    Did  not  I 
Draw  up  that  papeir  and  then  torture  thee 
Until  thou'dst  signed  it?    And  am  I  not  free. 
While  thou  art  fettered  ?    I, — ^thy  daughter, — I, 
Who  should  have  been  the  comfort  of  uiy  age, 
The  councillor  of  all  to  thv  advantage, 
Thy  stay  in  time  of  trouble  I    Look,  Hyrcanus : 
I  brouent  thee  to  thy  death.    Oh  I  curse  me  I  curse  me  I 
I  kneel  to  hear  thy  curses  as  another 
To  receive  blessings.     Let  me  no  more  writhe 
Beneath  thy  gentleness.    Come,  curse  me !  curse  me  I 

Hyr.  Good  daughter,  do  not  weep.     If  it  be  death. 
Why,  DesXh  and  fare  friends,  and  elad  to  meet 
And  say  not  'tis  thv  &ult  if  that  I  die ; 
For  in  that  letter  there  was  naught,  believe  me. 
To  merit  this  the  law's  extremest  course. 

Alex.  No :  was  there?    Was  there?    Answer  quickly,  father. 
Thou  knowest  I  only  wished  to  place  thee,  sir,     . 
Beyond  his  reach. 

Hyr.  I  know  it.    Do  not  weep. 
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I  know  it,  dragfat€r.    Hark!  I  hear  a  footfUL 
Hush]  liftan;  listen. 

Enter  lAMBiAXxm. 

Alex.  Mariamne  I    Oh, 

Thou'rt  welcome,  thou  art  welcome  I    Yet  thine  eyes 
Are  not  as  I  would  have  thenu 

Hyr.  Pretty  one. 

How  will  it  hiXt  with  me? 

Mar.  Ab  it  should  &rt 

With  him  who  wrongs  thee.    Sire,  he  is  a  monster, 
And  his  heart  petrified  long  ere  this  hour 
Into  the  comer-stone  of  a  new  hell. 

Alex.  And  thou  canst  speak  so  calmlj,  Mariamne? 
Knowest  his  doom,  and  yet  can  tell  him  of  't 
With  not  so  much  as  even  one  fidse  note 
In  all  thy  soft  voice-music? 

Mar.  Am  I  calm? 

I  think  I'm  mine  own  ghost ;  for  I  feel  nothing 
As  I  was  wont  to  feel.    I  know  the  headsman, 
And  sent  his  ^fc  a  brew  only  this  Nisan, 
When  she  lay  sick  to  death.     There'll  be  no  mis-stroke. 
Thou  art  not  feared,  sir? 

Hyr.  No,  my  pretty  one, 

I  am  not  feared  of  anything  but  life, 
Now  that  I  have  made  friends  with  DeatL    But,  heart, 
I'd  say  fiu^well  unto  our  pretty  boys. 

Mar.  I'll  caU  them.  lEtU. 

Alex.  Devil !  devil  I    Oh,  this  Herod ! 

Lucifer  were  a  paragon  to  him, 
And  Satan  lovable.— O  God  i  O  Ood  ! 
Instruct  me  how  to  demonise  myself. 
That  I  may  meet  him  on  equality 
And  curse  him  as  a  sister  I    Fattier,  fiither. 
Art  thou  asleep? 

Hyr.  Almost    I  am  fast  drowsing 

Unto  the  final  moment,  when  my  pillow 
Shall  be  the  blodc,  and  all  my  dreaming  death. 
Peace !  peace  I  weep  not 

IhUer  Mabiamnb,  AT.ETATa)KB,  and  Abistobulus. 

Ah,  pretty  ones,  come  here. 
Tliou  lookest  pale,  my  soldier.     What's  the  matter? 

Mar.  He  hath  not  yet  recovered,  dear  Hyrcanus, 
From  witnessing  his  uncle's  death. 

Hyr.  So  I  so  I 

Well,  he  must  not  see  mine. 

AUxp  Oh,  no  I  no  I  no  I 

No!  no!  no!  no! 

Hyr.  There,  there,  my  prince,  thou  ahalt  not 
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Why^  how  tfaoQ  tremblest  I    Look,  I  am  to  die^ 
And  yet  I  tremble  not 

Alex.  I'd  rather  die 

Ten  thousand  thousand  times  than  see  thee  killed. 
But  then  he  cannot  kill  thee,-*he  cannot. 
He  is  a  devil,  but  he  could  not  kill  thee. 
Say  that  he  could  not^  mother, — mother,  say  it  I 
Oh,  I  did  love  him  so !    I  loved  him  so  I 
And  now,  whenever  I  do  think  of  him, 
There  is  a  shining  redness  comes  between  us — 
Faugh  ! — and  a  smell  of  blood, — a  thick,  wet  red, — 
A  damp,  fresh,  sickening,  &int,  far-reaching  smell ! 
Oh,  uncle !  uncle  I 

Hyr.  So  I  poor  boy  I  poor  boy  I 

And  I  must  die? 

Mar.  Would  I  could  die  for  thee ! — 

Who's  there? 

Enter  Attendant  and  Herald. 

Herald.  Hyrcanus,  thou  art  summoned 

To  come  straightway  before  the  Sanhedrim. 

Hyr.  Then  kiss  me,  pretty  ones.     Come  dose  to  me. 
Nay,  daughter,  do  not  weep.     Come,  Mariamne. 
Kneel  for  my  blessing,— all  of  ye ;  kneel  there^ 
Where  I  can  touch  ye.    Nay,  come  closer  yet 
The  God  of  Israel  forever  keep  ye, 
As  I  would  keep  ye,  were  I  Israel's  God,— 
Forever  love,  bless,  guard,  and  cherish  ye. 
Don't  weep ;  don't  weep  1    I  can  no  more,  my  heart 
Unloose  this  bracelet, — I  have  missed  the  clasp, — 
Wear  it,  and  think  sometimes  of  him  who  wore  it 
This  for  thee,  boy,— and  this  for  thee,— *and  this 
For  thee,  my  daughter ;  all  that's  left,  for  Death. 
Don't  tremble,  Alexander  I  this  poor  body 
Hath  not  sufficient  blood  to  fill  a  goblet 
To  Herod's  health.    Farewell, — &rewell, — farewell ! 

[Alexandra  ewoonn. 
What,  daughter !  wilt  thou  go  before  me?    Why, 
It  is  not  like  thee  so  to  lack  in  deference. — 
Look  to  her,  sweet,  and  if  in  truth  she's  dead, 
See  that  she  be  entombed  with  me.     Farewell, — 
Farewell, — ^farewell  1    Why,  I  am  young  again, 
To  think  how  soon  I  will  oe  quit  of  age. 
Lead  on.    Hyrcanus  is  once  more  a  king, 
And  goes  to  meet  King  Death  as  equal  I    [Exemi  Hybcanus 
a/nd  AUendanJU 

Mar.  Father? 

Nay,  let  me  not  disturb  him.    Come,  my  boys. 

Let's  to  thy  fiither, — let's  unto  thy  father 

With  this  sweet  news.    Let's  to  him  with  our  thanks. 
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Let's  take  him  kisses, — ha  I  ha  1  ba ! — such  kisses  I 

Let's  &11  upon  our  knees  to  honor  him. 

Was  ever  such  a  father?    Come,  let's  hurry  I 

Let's  kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  kiss  him  I    Bun  !  run  I  run  I 

[Exily  rutminy^  leading  her  two  bojfs  by  eUher  hand. 

SCENE  III.— il  roam  in  thepataeo, 
.Enter  Hbbod  cmd  Salomk. 

Her.  Thou  canst  not  swear  that  it  was  poisoned? 

Sal.  No; 

But  can  there  be  a  doubt? 

Her.  Ha! 

Scd.  I  repeat  it. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  ?    She  knows  too  well 
That  thou  art  but  her  fancy's  slave,  her  toy, 
To  brew  thee  merely  love-potions. 

Her,  Her  slave? 

I'll  make  thee  slave  to  her !    So?  I  a  slave ! 
Thou  hast  a  daring  bent  o'  mind?    Look  thou  I 
Unless  thou  prove  this  love-brew  poisonous, 
Thou  shalt  in  prison  rot     As  I  am  Herod, 
I  do  believe  thou'st  lied  from  first  to  last 
Concerning  this  afifair  and  all  that's  touched  it 
Thou  art  a  most  accomplished  liar.    Prove  it, 
Or  I  will  make  her  ten  times  queen  again, 
And  brand  the  hideous  story  oi  thy  fidseness 
With  red-hot  irons  on  thy  naked  flesh. 
Then  have  thee  whipped  through  every  street  and  by-way 
Of  all  the  towns  in  Jewry,  that  all  men 
May  read  of  it !    Away,  and  brine  me  proof, 
Or  look  for  death  in  agony  unequalled  I  [EjbU  Salome. 

What  if  I've  been  deceived  in  everything 
From  then  till  now  ? 

Bnier  Mariamkb  and  hoy». 

What!  Mariamne? 

Mar.  Ay. 

Who  looks  like  Mariamne,  save  herself? 
And  these,  sir,  are  her  sons.    She  comes  to  thank  thee-» 
She  and  her  sons — for  thy  last  kindness  to  them. 

Her.  Wilt  thou  not  sit?     Here  is  a  chair. 

Mar.      ^  Nay,  Herod, 

I'd  have  mine  eyes  at  level  with  thine  own ; 
And  loving  thanks  are  better  proffered  standing. 

Her.  Why  so? 

Mar.  'Tis  hard  to  give  thanks  graciously. 

Her.  Not  when  'tis  Mariamne  thanking  Herod. 

Mar.  More  then  than  ever. 

Her.  Sa/stthou? 
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Mar.  Ay,  my  lord,— 

More  then  than  ever. 

Her.  Why,  right  well  thou  knoweet 

I'm  always  thankful  to  be  thanked  by  thee. 
Come,  kiss  me.    For  what  woaldst  thou  thank  me  ? 

Mar.  For 

Hyrcanus'  death  I    Nay,  kiss  me!    I  am  sister 
To  Aristobulus.     Nay,  wilt  not  kiss  me? 
Thy  treasurer  Joseph  loved  me.     Nay,  now  kiss  me, 
I  am  thegrandchild  of  Hyrcanus I 

Her.  What  I  what !  wilt  thou  dare? 

Mar.  Then  thou'lt  not  kiss  me?    Haply 

I  am  not  looking  fair  enough  to-day  ? 
I'll  have  a  robe  dyed  in  Hyrcanus'  blood, 
And  'broidered  riciUy  with  the  hair  of  Joseph 
And  Aristobulus,  to  wear  withal 
When  I  would  please  thee.    Come,  a  kiss, — a  kiss. 

Her.  Devil  I 

Mar.  Or,  if  that  will  not  pleasure  thee, 

I'll  make  a  feast  for  thee,  and  in  thine  honor 
These  thy  two  sons  I'll  have  served  up,  with  blood 
For  wine. 

Her.        Devil,  I  say ! 

Mar.  Or,  if  that  dish 

Were  something  coarse  for  such  a  mighty  king. 
Their  hearts  alone  I'd  offer  thee. 

Her.  God's  heart  1 

Dost  think  I'll  let  thee  live  to  mock  me? 

Mar.  No : 

Killings  thy  forte.    I  pray  thee  send  me,  sir, 
To  Anstobulus,  and  Joseph,  and  Hyrcanus. 
Haply  thou  hast  some  tender  message,  sir. 
That  I  could  bear  them  ?    'Tis  the  only  errand 
On  which  for  thee  I  would  go  willingly. 
Come,  send  me, — send  me. 

Her.  Can  a  man  bear  this 

And  not  go  mad  ? 

Mar.  Mad  ?    Oh,  no,  thou'rt  not  mad. 

I'm  mad,  the  time  is  mad,  earth,  sea,  heaven,  hell, 
The  past,  the  future, — but  not  Herod !    No  I 
He'll  stand  a  monument  to  sanity 
When  for  some  excellent  reason  he  hath  slain 
Everything  save  his  reason  I 

Her.  God  in  heaven  ! 

Mar.  Nay,  Grod  is  not  in  heaven  !    If  He  were  there, 
Herod  would  not  be  here !    He  travels,  sir ; 
There's  a  rebellion  on  some  distant  star, 
And  He  hath  gone  to  quell  it 

Ay,  in  heaven 
Thou  know'st  but  these  three  souk,  Hyrcanus,  Joseph, 
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And  AristobuliuL    Cry  oot  to  them  t 
Cry  out  to  them  I  cry  oat  to  them  I 

Her.  Thoa  dareet? 

Woman  I 

Miaur.      Ay, — to  my  woeu    The  wife  of  Herod 
Should  have  by  justice  been  a  dragoneea, 
Giving  birth  to  monsters  that  had  murdered  him, 
Not  unto  men  for  him  to  murder. 

Her.  Curse  thee  I 

Mar.  Curse  me,  didst  say 7— curse  me?    Now,  as  I  live, 
May  everything  that  hath  on  every  world 
Since  the  creation,  died,  be  resurrected 
To  curse  thee  with  a  separate  curse !    Oh,  demon, 
Thou'st  found  the  core  of  sin  and  eaten  it 
What  I  thou  wouldst  cuxse  me?    Am  I  not  accursed 
Sufficiently  in  having  been  thy  wife? 
Didst  thou  not  corse  me  with  a  curse  complete 
When  thou  didst  make  me  mother  of  thy  sons? 
Be  thou  accureid,  Herod,  ay,  accurs6d. 
Beyond  thy  utmost  knowledge  of  a  curse. 
Forset  that  I  once  loved  thcM.    RecoUeot 
My  hatred  only.    Thirst,  thou  shalt  have  blood, 
And  blood  alone,  to  quench  thy  torment     Hunger, 
Thou  shalt  not  eat,  but  be  thyself  devoured. 
Cry  out  to  heaven,  and  thy  prayen  rebounding 
Shall  hurl  thee  into  hell ;  wnile  death  to  thee 
Shall  be  one  dream  of  life  most  horrible  I 

Her.  Oh,Oodt 

Mar.  Ay,  tremble ;  for  He  hears  not  thee. 

While  Mariamne's  curse  is  rwstered  1  [EociL 

Her.  Whatl  Mariamnel  Mariamnel  Mariamne! 
Return  I    Thou  canst  not  hate  me  I    No  I  no  I  no  1 
That's  to  be  mad, — to  say  that  Mariamne 
Hates  Herod.    And  I  am  not  mad.    I  dreamed. 
Then  I  am  dead  1    She  said  that  I  would  dream 
Of  life  in  death.    Who  said  so  ?    Mariamne  ? 
No,— one  who  looked  like  her.    Yet  there  is  none— 
Not  one  who  looks  like  her,  saving  herself. 
She  said  that,  too.    Her  eyes !  her  eyes !  her  eyes  I 
They  were  two  fires ;  they  burned  into  my  beak's  core. 
Nay,  but  mv  heart's  a  fire.    My  heart  ?    What  heart  ? 
I  gave  my  heart  to  Mariamne, — ^yea, 
And  she  fed  an^  on  it    Well,  I'm  glad, 
I'm  glad,  in  spite  of  all,  that  I'm  not  mad ; 
Else  might  I  think  all  this  had  really  happened  ; 
And  now  I  know  I'm  dreaming. 

Enter  Salomb. 

Good  Salome, 
Wake  me,  I  pray  you.    [Aeide.']    But  that^s  foolish :  ay. 
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She's  port  and  parcel  of  my  dream. — Gh)od  sister, 
How  come  70a  in  my  dream  ? 

Sol  What  I  art  thou  mad  ? 

Her.  No,— dreaming. 

8aL  Why,  that's  madness  on  occasion* 

Up !    Rouse  ye !  rouse  ye  1    Here's  the  potion. — Look  I 

Her.  Is  't  poisonous? 

Sal  Ay. 

Her.  Then  give  it  me. 

Sal  For  what? 

Her.  To  drink. 

Sal.  Go  to  !    Why,  thou  art  mad  in  verity. 

Her.  Would  that  I  were  1 

Sal.  I  say  thou  art^ 

Her.  ^       Then  once 

Thou  bringest  me  welcome  tidings. 

Sal.  Brother. 

Her.  Well? 

SaL  What  is  the  matter? 

Her.  Whv,  I'm  mad,  I  hope. 

Thou  saidst  that  I  was  mad,  but  tnen,  good  sooth. 
Thou  art  a  femous  liar  lied  about. 
But  look  thou,  there's  a  something  in  me,  jade. 
That  whispers  madmen  may  go  madder. 

SaL  Sir, 

Rouse  ye.    Look  here :  this  is  the  love*potion 
That  Mariamne  brewed  to  kill  thee. 

Her.  Ahl 

Sal.  If  it  be  not  a  poison,  I  implore 
That  thou  wilt  torture  me  for  pastime. 

H^.  Howl- 

To  kill  me? 

SaL  Ay :  who  else  ?    Wake  up !  wake  up  ! 

Her.  Why,  now,  that's  right    That  is  as  I  would  have  it 
I  would  not  longer  sleep. 

Sal.  Then  rouse  ye  I    Here, 

Take  't  in  thy  hand.    There  in  thy  palm  thou  boldest 
What  might  have  been  ^thy  death. 

Her.  Poison,  Aou  sayest  ? 

SaL  Ay,  ay. 

Her.  And  brewed  by  Mariamne? 

SaL  Ay. 

Her.  By  Mariamne  for  King  Herod? 

Sal.  Ay. 

All  this  thou  knowest     Why  wilt  question  me? 
It  is  for  thee  to  prove  if  I  speak  truth. 

Her.  And  I  will  prove  thee,  monster  I    Ay,  by  heaven  ! 
The  dream  is  past,  and  Herod  is  awake, 
To  sleep  no  more !— Without,  there  I 
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SiUm  AUmdamL 

Send  me  straightway 
A  slave  from  oat  the  workers  in  the  vineyard. 
Thou  shalt  be  proved.    Fear  not :  thoo  snalt  be  proved, — 
In  all, — in  alL    But  then  I  am  not  mad, 
If  this  is  not  a  dream. — So  1  thou  art  oome? 

BnAet  Attendant  and  Slave. 

Salome,  here's  thy  proof, — a  pretty  proof. 
—What  is  thy  age? 

Boy.  A  score  of  years,  my  lord. 

Her.  Dost  thou  hate  life  ? 

JBdy.  No,  sire.    Why  should  I  hate  it  ? 

Vm  very  happy. 

Her.  Were  't  not  better,  boy, 

That  thou  shouldst  part  with  it  ere  thou  dost  hate  it? 
Give  me  thy  answer. 

Bay.  I  know  not,  my  lord. 

Her.    I  know,  and  will  decide  for  thee.     Drink  this. 

Boy.  [Drinke.]    Unto  thy  health,  sire. 

Her.  Ha! 

Boy.  Oh,  God  !  what's  this?— 

—Water,  I  pray  you.  [Dies. 

Her.  Thou  art  proved,  Salome : — 

Salome,  thou  art  proved !    I  will  believe  thee 
Though  thou  shouldst  say  thou  never  wast  a  liar ! 
Almost  a  merry  death  this  would  have  been. 
It  scarce  had  loosed  my  crown  or  stirred  my  sceptre. 
Look  how  he's  stretd)ed,-^-aa  easily,  I  w^er. 
As  were  he  sleeping  in  the  vineyani  sunlight 
I  am  not  sorry  that  he's  dead.    No  I  no  I 
He  might  have  lived  to  be  a  Herod.    Ay, 
He  might  have  lived  to  have  a  wife. 

SaL  Come,  rouse  thee ! 

Wilt  thou  hang  thus  above  a  dead  slave's  body  ? 
Away! 

Her.   For  what? 

SaL  For  vengeanoe  I    Dost  thou  ask  me, 

And  that  thou  miefatst  have  b^n,  there  at  thy  foot? 
Away !  to  bring  me  would-be  murderess 
To  justice. 

Her.  No !  let  justice  go  to  her ! 

I  will  not  see  her  more,  though  we  should  live 
A  million  years  within  our  voices'  sound  ! 

SaL  Live  I  dost  thou  speak  of  life  as  possible 
Unto  that  demon  ?— one  who  never  loved  thee  ? — 
Who  made  thy  love  a  means  unto  her  ends? — 
A  traitress? — an  adulteress?-^ Ay,  thou'st  said  it  1 
Almost  a  murderess,  quite  one  in  heart? — 
She  who  seduced  thy  sister's  husband? — she 
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Her.  Enough  I  enooeh  I  thou  hast  named  crimes  sufficient 
To  make  thyself  seem  holy  in  comparison  I 

8al.8irl 

Her.  Ob,  be  satisfied ;  be  satisfied : 

She  shall  not  live. 

Sal.  Now  thou  art  Herod  I 

Her.  No, 

NoAY  I'm  a  madman !  t^^f  laughing. 

Sal.  And  now  I  have  conquered  1 

She  is  already  'prisoned,  and  I'll  follow, 
To  see  that  she  doth  soon  meet  death  1  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.^A  dungeon.    Mabiamnb  efuxined.    Ikpo  guards,  talking. 

Id  Ouard.  She  hath  not  said  a  word  mnce  I  have  watched  her, 
Nor  moved.    I  have  not  seen  her  weep, — not  once. 
2d  Ouard.  Believe  you  all  that's  said  of  her? 
Ist  Ouard.  Not  I. 

2d  Ouard.  In  thine  ear,  friend :  I  do  suspect  foul  play* 
Id  Ouard.  Most  like.    Here  comes  the  sister  of  the  King. 

Enter  HAi/mSL 

Sal.  Slaves,  where's  the  prisoner? 

1^  Ouard.  There,  madam. 

Sal.  Ahl 

Grood-morrow,  madam.     I  do  trust  jour  queenship 
Is  in  all  things  provided  for?    Not  so? 
What !  sulky  ?    Fie  !  fie  I  fie  I  knit  not  thy  brows. 
I  fear  thou  hast  a  temper,  gcptle  queen. 
A  queen  should  not  indulge  in  mortal  passions. 
And,  by  the  way,  if  any  ul  befall  thee, 
I  know  'twiil  comfort  thee  to  think  thy  sons, — 
Thy  pretty  sons, — Prince  Aristobulus, — 
Tbe  one  who  trod  upon  my  robe, — rememberest  ?— 
And  Alexander, — he  who  less  resexpbles 
My  husband  Joseph, — ^that  into  my  charge 
They  will  be  given.    Ha  I  have  I  touch^  the^  harlot? 
What!    No  word  yet?    Well,  thy  blood  speaks  for  thee : 
It  ne'er  leaped  readier  to  Herod's  kisses 
Thau  it  doth  to  the  words  of  Herod's  sister. 
Be  honest,  now :  why  didst  thou  lure  my  husband 
From  loyalty  to  me  and  to  llie  king? 
'Twas  madness.     Ay,  thou  mightst  have  known  I'd  trace  it. 
Come,  now ;  speak.    Tell  me.     Didst  lliou  truly  love  him. 
Or  was  't  mere  wantonness  ?    Nay,  do  not  die, 
Of  rage,  before  thy  time,-rthy  time's  so  near. 
Ha  I  ha !  so  near, — so  near.    Well,  of  thy  sons 
I'll  promise  thee  one  thing. 

Mar.  What? 

Sal.  Ah  I  thou  q)eakest  I 
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Thoa  art  not  dumb,  i0  I  began  to  fear? 

I'll  promise  thee  one  thing, — but  one,  though. 

Mar.  Wdl, 

What  IB  it? 

8aL  Patience  I  patienoel 

Mar.  What  is  it? 

8aL  I  will  not  cuff  them  more  than  twice  a  day* 
Ha  1  ha  I  ha  I  ha  I    Have  care,— have  care,  good  girl  I 
Thou'lt  die,  if  thou  so  giv*8t  thy  ftiry  vent 

Mar.  JoB&fix  I  Joseph  I  Joseph  I  jriae  from  thy  gmve 
And  blast  this  devil  with  thy  festering  horror ! 
licap  to  her  arms  all  headless  as  thou  art. 
And  venge  my  wrongs :  I,  ICariamne,  summon  thee. 
Who  was  and  am  the  Queen  of  Jewiy  1 

Sal  Fiend  I 

Mar.  [Brtaimg  loo$$  at^  Peking  Sax/mb.'] 
O  Qoi  I    Make  me  the  tool  to  yenge  his  muraer  1 
Off,  cords  I    Be  brittle  as  all  joy  I    Off !  off  !— 
Hal  wilt  speak  more  of  cuffii^? 

&iL  Help,  there!  hoi 

The  queen  is  mad  I    Help  I  hdp  I    The  queen  b>  mad  I 

Mar.  One  other  cry,  and  thou  ^halt  stand  strai^twuy 
Face  unto  face  with  thy  wronged  husband's  ghosU 
Ay,  presently  I  ntoan  to  send  thee  to  him. 
No  matter  what  thou  doest.    Dost  thou  bear  me  ? 
First  cry  me  pardon,  tho^gh^ — pardop^  dost  hwur?^- 
Aad  then  to  Uoody  Joseph ! 

Sal.  Hold  thy  bands! 

Thou'rt  (faking  tne. 

Mar.  Preaently,*-4)ut  not  yet. 

My  pardon. 

Sal.  Thou  art  n^ad  I    Well,  pardop^ — pardom 

Now.let  me  cow 

Mar.  [StcuMf^  her.']  Ay,  unto  Jos^  I    So  I 
Enow'st  thou  this  dagger?  .  I  return  it  to  thee  I 

SaL  ISuHxms.]  Oh!  I  am  killed! 

JBniet  Gmard9. 

Id  Quard.  Oh,  heaven!  what's  this? 

2d  Owrd.  We  will  be  put  to  death. 

Mark  how  she  bleeds. 

Id  Guard.  Softly !  she  is  but  wounded* 

2d  Guard.  Did  the  queen  do  it? 

Id  Guards  Ay,  shf  must  have. 

2d  Guard.  Ix)ok  I 

She's  stiller^  sir,  than  ever. 

Id  Guard.  Well,— I  know  no^,— 

Mayhap  the  princess  killed  herself. 

2d  Guard,  .  Soft!  soft! 

VoL,XLIL-2S 
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She  moves.    She  ia  not  dead.    Come  on,  sir ;  oome. 

[JExemi,  bearing  SAliOMB  ouL 
Moor.  IStaring  at  iU  blood  l^fimi^SAJjQUS^awou^ 
floor.'] 
Whyy  ber  blood's  red,  like  any  otber  woman's  I 
I  had  thoaght  it  would  be  black, — ^black  as  her  soul,— 
As  Herod's. 

JEMer  Raram  at«t.a»  cmd  SoHEJCoa. 

8ar.  Lodky  friend|  how  she  stares  1 

Soh.  Id  tmth, 

There's  sometbine  here What  I  blood?  Look,  Saiamallas ! 

SoTk  Tis  bloody  assuredly.    Look  to  the  queen : 
She  may  have  stabbed  herself. 

Soh.  Would  God  she  had  I 

Sar.  Ay,  Sohemus,  Amen  with  all  my  heart. 
Was  his  command  to  kill  her  final? 

8oK  Final. 

Sar.  And  must  she  die?    Is  there  no  way? — ^not  one? 

Soh.  Thou  knowest  well  that  I  would  die  to  save  her. 

Sar.  And  thou'rt  to  take  a  napkin  to  the  king 
Dipped  in  her  blood? 

Soh.  Oh,  speak  not  of  it,  man  I 

I  love  my  mistress,  and  would  kill  ten  Herods 
Rather  than  look  to  see  one  single  hair 
Of  her  bright  bead  disturbed. 

Sar.                                      Welly 't  must  be  done. — 
Your  mtajesfy,  the  Sanhedrim 

Mar.  I  know, 

I  know,  good  Saramallas. — Sohemus, 
Good-morrow.    It  is  welL    I  care  not  now. 
She's  dead:  my  boob  are  safe.    Thou,  Sohemus, 
Protect  them  all  that's  in  thy  power  from  Cyproo. 
Tet  I  do  not  much  fear  her,  now  the  power 
That  urged  her  is  subdued.    Good  Sohemus, 
^pros  without  Salome  is  a  hell 
Without  a  devil.    See  they  say  their  prayers. 
And  do  not  break  the  Sabbath  with  their  games. 
And  letter-cutting  on  the  lintels.    Nay, 
Thou  wast  a  boy,  and  know  how  boys  will  do  it,— - 
Even  thejgentlest — ^Well,  I'm  ready.    Come. 

Soh.  Ob,  mistress  wdl  beloved  and  always  lovii^. 
Thou  knowest  that  Fd  rather  sufier  death 
^    Ten  thousand  times  than  see  thee  even  unhappy. 

Mar.  Yea,  friend^  even  so.    But  once  to  suffer  death 
Is  nevermore  to  suffer  anything. 
Therefore  rejoice  with  me,  whose  not-loi^  life 
Hath  been  so  full  of  pain,  I  would  not  purchase 
Another  day  of  life  were  't  purchasable 
For  the  mere  asking.    I  will  bear  thy  love 
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To  Joseph.    Najr^  no  tttn,  good  Sohettms.  ^ 

Mine  cj^s  are  diy  aa  are  tbeae  breasts  of  mine, 

Whidi  oDce  did  Dooriah  prinoee.    Cease,  I  pray  thee. 

I'll  walk  alone,  a  queen  unto  the  last  [ExiL 

SCENE  v.— J&i<«r  Hbbob. 

What  I  she  praMtre  a  poisoa  for  me  I    Ob, 
Foul  I  foul  I    bhe,  Mariamne? — she,  my  queen? 
Nay,  she  was  Joseph's  wanton,  not  my  qneen. 
Was  not  that  vile  t    But  thus  to  seek  my  life, — 
That's  viler.    No,  not  that :  to  slay  my  hon<»*, — 
That  was  more  vUe.    And  yet  she  might  have  known  it, — 
That  I  would  pardon  her.    Bat  she  must  die,— 
She  must  die  now.    Die  ?    Mariamne  ?    Kay, 
He  who  doth'  spill  a  drop  of  her  rare  blood 
Shall  kill  his  best-belovld  for  my  pleasure 
Upon  a  holiday !    What !  die?    Her  lips. 
That  I  sooft  have  kissed,  to  rot  i'  th'  tomb 
Like  any  b^gar's?    Wbit !  an  ei)d  of  all? 
All  our  soft  mmrs,  our  million-pleasured  years,-^ 
Even  oxir  quarrellinff  ?    And  yet,  and  yrt> — 
She  plotted  for  my  death.    Soft !  is  that  sure  ? 
Soft,  soft;,— Salome  I    But  I  saw  him  die- 
Die,  with  these  verr  eyes.    Oh,  (Ml  1  I  care  not : 
One  Idss  would  make  a  thousand  deaths  seem  easy, 
And  there's  no  poison  like  to  fmitless  yearning  I 
I  care  not  what  she  puipoeed,  I'll  forgive  her,— 
I  will  foigive  her,  and  be  writ  fbrever 
Herod  die  happy  fool  of  Mariamne ! 
Ay,  ay,  a  happy  fixd  is  wise  in  all  things 
Aoove  the  sourest  knowledge-wrinkled  seer 
That  scoffs  at  him  I    Yes,  yes,  I  will  forgive  her. 
And  teach  her  not  to  hate  me.    [Enier  SoHJBMtJS.] 

Ay,  sir,  thou,— 
Thou  art  the  veiy  man  I  seek.    Good  Sohemus, 
Attend.    I  did  speak  radily  to  thee,  friend, 
Some  moments  past 

8oK  Bashly,  my  lord  ? 

Her.  Ay,  Sohemus. 

There  is  a  bnmii^  here  doth  sometimes  urge  me 
To  violence  whose  half  I  do  not  mean. 
I  gave  thee  orders  which  I  would  retract,— 
I  would  retract 

8oh.  For  God's  sak^  Herod,  speak ! 

Her^  Why,  what's  the  matter?    Here,  sir !  woukbt  thou 
swoon? 
What  is  ihe  mattar?    I  would  have  the  queen 
Set  free  again.    Dost  hear? 

Boh.  The  queen  is  free. 
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Aj,  Herod,  she  hstli  soared  beyond  thy  reach 
Forever.    Here's  the  kerdii^  thou  cominanded'ai 
That  I  should  dip  ia  h«r  warm  blood. 

Her.  Xhwliestl 

What !  dost  thou  dare  to  show  me  that  vile  rag 
And  say  'tis  stained  with  Mariamne's  blood  ? 

8oh.  Ay,  Herod :  I  have  but  obeyed  thy  order. 

Her.  Dog^  thou  doiA  lie )    Who  pat  thee  to  this  trick  ? 
Where  is  Salome?    She  hath  hired  thee  to  it 
Speak,  sir  I    Whe^  is  she  ? 

8oh.  Wounded  unto  death. 

The  poor  oueen,  ftensied  by  her  ooward  taunts, 
Did  burst  her  b<»ds  and  Btth  her  nigh  to  death. 

Her.  The  poor  queen?    What  poor  queen?    What  dost  thou 
hint? 
Dost  dare  speak  thus  of  If  ariamne  ?    Go  I 
Bid  her  unto  me.     Bid  her  here,  I  say. 
Away ! 

Soli.     Nay,  Herod,  be  oonvinced.    Thy  queea 
No  longer  lives :  that  blood  is  hers  indeec^ 
And  I  the  most  iifthappy  man  on  earth ! 

Her.  Dost  ttion  dare  say  thou  art,  when  Herod's  here? 
Thou  most  unhappy?    Thou?    O  dog,  dog,  dog  I 
Would  thou  hadst  twenty  lives,  thi^  I  might  take  them 
Each  in  a  different  way  I    She's  dead,  thou  say'st? 
And  that's  her  blood  ?    Back  to  her  with  this  messi^ : 
"  My  chief  fitult  was  obedience ;  and  Herod, 
Being  a  madman,  killed  me  for  obeying." 

{Mum  Sohemhs  trough  trith  hU  moord. 

8oh.  I'm  glad  to  go  to  her.    Thou  haat  done  weil.  >      [Died. 

Her.  That  Mariamne's  blood  ?    Ob,  Ood !  let  redness 
Possess  the  earth,  the  heavens  forswear  their  blue, 
The  sea  its  green  I  ay,  let  the  ver^  stars 
Put  on  her  color,  and  bum  bloodily 
To  do  her  honor  I    I  will  build  a  pyramid 
Unto  her  memory,  and  its  Httlest  stone 
Shall  twice  ^outrice  Cheops'  entirety : 
While  for  a  mortar  I  will  mix  the  dust 
Of  emperors  dead  with  bh>od  o^  living  kings  I 
To  work !  to  work !  for  earth's  foundation-stone 
Must  be  the  first  in  the  tremendous  pile  1  [Exit  madly. 

Enter  two  or  three  attendanU^  running. 

id  Ait.  Was  't  not  the  king? 

3d  AU.  Fm  enre  I  deard  him. 

3d  AiL  ky, 

And  so  am  I ;  but  he's  Mt  here.    Xiook  there ! 
Is 'tnot  liord  Sohemus? 

IdAiL  ^    Ay,— dead,  I  think. 
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2d  AU.  Alas  t  ala^I    He  had  tin  kindest  heart 
In  all  of  Jewry. 

in  AU.  So  he  had ;  and  heaven 

Now  hath  his  souL    Let's  b^u*  him  hence.    Come  on. 

[^Exeunt,  bearing  Ae  body  0/  SoHEMUS. 

QCENE  yi,— Another  paH<^  the  palace. 
Enier  Hebod  and  Alsxandsb. 

Jler.  Boy,  where's  thV  mother  T    Where's  thy  mother,  boy  ? 
Speak,  boy :  I  will  not  hurt  thee.    Look,  I'm  gentle,^* 
I  am  not  angry.    Look,  IMl  throw  my  sword 
After  my  crown.    Thou  seest  I  recollect  it, — 
Thy  insolent  waggery, — ^ha !  hal — and  yet  am  eentle. 
Thou  seest?    Come,  then,  mr  pretty  prince.    Look  here: 
This  ring  for  thee.    Now  tell  me,  whereas  thy  mother? 

Alex,  in  heaven,  where  thou'lt  never  be,  vile  king. 
Call  me  no  more  sweet  names ;  for  I  do  hate  thee  !-^ 
Hate  thee  I— hate  thee  I 

Her.  What's  that,  thou  devil?    Hal 

She  taught  thee  that 

Alex.  She  never  taught  me  anything 

But  what  was  good ;  nor  could  I  teaon  myself 
A  better  way  of  honoring  her  memory 
Than  by  abhorring  thee ! 

Her.  DevU  I 

Alex.  I  tell  thee, 

Thou'lt  be  thrice  damned,  if  aft^  killing  her 
Thou  seek'st  to  kill  her  honor !    Slay  me  I  do  I 
I'm  not  afraid.    Thou'st  thrown  away  thy  sword ; 
Then  take  thy  hands.    I  aak  iM  more,  by  heav^ 
Than  to  be  sent  to  her ! — Oh,  mother  I  mother ! 

Her.  Where  is  she,  then  ?    Where  i*  die  ¥    Tell  me  that, 
And  thou  shalt  go  to  her.    Dott't  weeti;  doa't  weepw 
Look,  I  am  sorry  if  I  called  thee  devil.  . 
Look, — for  thottUt  see  what  bo  inan  saw  ere  this,-p* 
Herod  a  pardon-b^gar.    Look, — ^I'm  isorry. 

'  Ale»4  Go  beg  of  God ;  Amt  I. have  aaoght  to  give  thee 
Save  <Hily  bftta  lExU. 

Her.  Now  know  I  thou'rt  hoB  son ! 

No !  not  no  t  no  I    I  did  not  mean  it  I    Oh, 
Return,  return,  my  son,  my  Aleicander, 
My  son  and  hers  I    Or  if  that  thou  dost  hate  me, 
Be  a  dear  hypocrite,  and  feign  to  love  me  I 
Whatfs  thaty  though  ?    Soft  1  if  one  may  feign  to  bre, 
May  not  one  f^ign  to  liate ?    Might  she  not  so? 
She  doth  not  hate  me :  no,  she  hMt  but  feiened  iif*^ 
This  hatred, — that  I  mayher  love  more  vaiae 
When  she  confesses  it. — W'itboui,  there  I  ho  I 
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Enter  AUend€vni$. 

SirSy — bid  the  queen  at  once  attend  me.    Quick  I 

Why  do  ye  stand  there  as  though  death  had  gripp^  ye? 

Summon  the  queen  at  once  I 

AU.  What  queen,  my  lord  ? 

Her.  What  queen,  dog?  Wilt  thou  give  me  back  my  words? 
What  queen  ?    Know  that  there  is  one  only  queen 
In  Heixxl^s  catalogue.    Call  Mariamne, 
The  Queen  of  Jewry ;  bid  her  come  to  me 
Here  o'  the  instant.    Oh,  away  with  ye  t 

[Exeurd  AUmdamtB. 
Kow  shall  all  nights  to  this  night  be  as  leaves 
From  Wisdom's  tree,  unto  its  golden  fruit, — 
As  sparks  to  stars, — as  stars  unto  God's  crown  I 
Let  some  new  God  be  bom  to  conquer  heaven, 
Dethrone  Jehovah,  and  create  new  worlds 
For  that  prince  who  shall  some  day  live  as  proof 
Of  this  night's  wonder.    Mariamne,  come  I 
I'll  shake  the  stars  from  out  their  blackened  sockets 
To  light  our  bridal  bed ;  the  ohoir  of  heaven 
Shall  chant  us  to  our  sleep ;  and  for  thy  coverlet 
Thou  shalt  the  mantle  of  God's  glory.    Shout, 
Te  tempest-riding  spirits ;  earth,  give  voice ; 
Resound,  ye  forests,  like  to  harps ;  let  ocean 
Her  cymbal-clashine  waves  send  unto  heaven 
And  sweep  down  echo  from  the  halls  of  Zeus  1 
Tea,  let  hell  on  the  forehead  of  this  night 
Be  bound  as  torch  to  light  our  ecstasy  I 

Be-enter  AUendanU. 

So,  sirst    Where  is  the  queen? 

AtL  Thon  must  know,  sire 

H«r.  Must  know?    Is  that  an  answer  for  thy  king? 
Call  me  Queen  Mariamne  from  the  doors. 
Call  her,  I  say. 

AiL  Oh,  sire,  the  queen  is  dead. 

She  was  beheaded  full  an  hour  ago. 

Her.  Damned  be  thy  lying  tongue  \    Away  I  away  I 
Or  I  will  go  Doyself  to  summon  her  I    [Exit  AtUndmiB.'] 
Beheaded  ?    Mariamne  ?    There  was  blood, — 
Ay,  there  was  blood,-— but  there's  no  sign  in  that. 
A  lamb's  blood  might  stand  proxy  fer  a  queen's. 
And  no  one  know  the  difference.    Dead  ?    Dead  ? 
Were  God  to  say  it,  I'd  cry  God  a  liar ! 
Stay  I  something  comes  to  me,— sqmething  comes  bac^ 
I  did  commission  Sohemus-— ---The  napkin 
Oh,  God  I  it  was  her  blood,  and  she  is  dead  I 
O  Mariamne,  Mariamne,  Mariamne  t 
What  am  I  who  have  skin  thee?    Lucifer 
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Is  holy  onto  Herod,  fiir  in  troth 

He  was  sm's  vicdm,  I  the  king  of  vice  t 

BdietdedT    God  1  was  there  do  other  war 

But  death  most  roll  that  proud  head  on  the  ground 

As  children  roll  a  ball?    What  I  do  I  live, 

And  Mariamne  dead?    What !  am  I  Herod^ 

And  Mariamne  slain  at  my  command  f-~ 

That  Herod  whom  men  ccul  the  Great?    Just  Grod  I 

Herod  the  Great?    Aj  t  Herod  the  ereat  in  mn  I 

\FaIUfQno(urd  (m  1m  face, 

AwMtBim. 
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IN  literature,  as  in  Kfe,  die  candor  of  innocence  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  that  of  intentional  impurity.  Bat  our  deception  with  rq^rd 
to  it  is  apt  .to  be  very  short-lived,  and  is  usually  resultant  from  our 
own  blunt  or  Utneuid  vision.  I  confess  that  a  second  reading  of  Miss 
Rives's  remarkable  story  ^'  The  Quick  or  the  Dead  ?"  has  made  it  evi* 
dent  to  me  just  where  the  cause  of  the  whole  misunderstanding  has 
lain ;  for  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  work  she  has  offended 
tlie  tastes  of  readers  whom  her  "  Farrier  Lass  o'  Piping  Pebworth" 
and  other  tales  of  a  like  beauty  and  freshness  had  forcibly  charmed. 
Miss  Rives  has  steeped  a  love-story  in  realism,  acted  on  by  some 
peculiar  force  of  her  time,  without  stopping  to  consider  what  oangers, 
with  a  writer  of  her  strongly  romantic  trend,  must  surround  any  such 
literary  exploit,  unless  a  good  deal  of  discriminative  caution  be  made  to 
accompany  it.  But  caution  of  this  kind  does  not  usually  consort  with 
authors  of  youth  and  inexperience.  Had  Miss  Rives  been  commencing 
her  career  as  a  novelist  about  a  half-century  ago,  she  would  have 
painted  the  episodes  between  Barbara  and  her  lover  in  hues  that  no  one 
would  have  found  too  glarings  But  being  inevitably  a  child  of  the 
period,  she  has  told  a  modern  story  in  the  modem  manner.  Now,  as 
it  chanced,  she  had  an  extremely  difficult  story  for  a  young  writer  to 
tell.  It  was  one  which  Greoige  Sand  would  have  delighted  to  deal  with 
in  French ;  it  involved  the  question  as  to  just  how  £u*  human  love  is  a 
physical  magnetism  and  just  how  far  it  is  an  attraction  of  that  finer 
and  subtler  sort  which  even  materialists,  for  want  of  a  better  descriptive 
term,  must  call  ^^  spiritual."  This  whole  donnie  is  one  of  surpassine 
dramatic  interest,  and  worthy  to  be  treated  by  the  greatest  writers  of 
fiction.  Still,  the  appeal  is  constantly  being  made  to  Barbara  through 
those  fleshly  qualities  possessed  by  the  man  who  so  marvellonsly  re- 
sembles her  adored  deaa  husband.  Early  in  the  work  it  is  said  of  the 
heroine,  on  her  first  meetine  with  this  extraordinary  counterfeit  present- 
ment, '^  She  b^n  to  think  that  she  was  in  a  dream, — the  figure,  the 
step,  the  pose,  were  so  identically  her  husband's ;  but  the  greatest  shock 
of  all  was  when  he  spoke.''  In  the  very  next  line  we  learn  that  when 
he  did  speak  '^the  voice  was  Yal's  voice."  This  living  likeness  of 
Barbara's  husband  is  his  cousin,  and  claims  promptly  a  cousin's  inti- 
mate privil^es.  They  two  are  incessantly  alone  tc^ther  in  a  great 
old  Virginian  homestead.  He  is  filled  with  youthral  vigor  and  fire, 
and  almost  hourly  finds  himself  growing  more  and  more  in  love  with 
his  kinsman's  widow.  She  is  a  woman  whose  temperament  has  an  al- 
most tropical  ardor,  and  whom  we  can  imagine  performing  scarcely  a 
single  act  in  life  without  giving  it  the  florid  hues  of  her  own  rather 
theatric  personality.  Miss  Rives  means  her  for  a  very  emotional  being, 
and  so  sne  is ;.  but  her  mentality  is  limited  in  an  unfi^rtunate  d^ree, 
considering  the  numerous  tempting  opportunities  with  which  she  is 
presented  by  her  creator  for  bebavii^  in  a  silly  fiishion^  and  which  she 
constantly  embraces. 
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Apart,  however,  from  Barbara's  intelligence  or  lack  of  it,  she  has 
been  prostrated  bj  a  fierce  bereavement  only  to  discover  in  John 
Bering's  love  a  possible  consolation  for  the  treasured  companionship 
that  she  has  lost  Later  alone  in  the  tale  she  becomes  convinced  that 
his  bodily  lesemblance  to  Yiuentine  Pomfret  will  not  serve ;  it  is  a 
broken  reed  on  which  to  lean  the  weight  of  her  own  bruised  ^cistence; 
Bat  in  Biirbara's  gradual  'realisation  of  tiiis  melancholy  troth  do  we 
trace  both  the  circumference  and  diameter  of  a  most  unique  achieve- 
ment. Here  Hes  the  entire  little  history ;  and  an  infusion  of  the  real- 
istic method  into  those  elements  whose  character  I  have  sought  to  define 
was  likdy,  unless  directed  by  the  hand  of  an  adept,  to  produce  hi^ly  in- 
flammatory consequences.  Indeed,  "  The  Quick  or  the  Dead  V'  would 
be,  inst  as  it  stands,  a  valuable  weapon  in  the  bands  of  all  confirmed 
anti^realists.  *'  Here,'*  thef  might  cry,  "  is  what  comes  of  living  the 
reader  too  many  minute  (fetalis.  When  the  subject  is  ordmanr  lifi) 
they  become  paltry ;  when  it  is  sexual  passion  they  become  salacious.'' 
Surelv  realism,  to  preserve  consistency  with  its  own  tenets,  never  should 
shrink  from  details,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  diosen  theme.  Between 
it  and  the  naturalism  of  Zola  tiiere  is  no  dilKrenoe  whatever  except  one 
of  d^ree.  Our  American  realists  either  fastidiously  draw  a  nne  at 
^  objectionabW  disclosures  or  else  restrain  the  excursional  tendencies 
of  their  pens  because  the  market  which  purchases  their  literaxy  wares 
will  refuse  them  if  too  careless  a  frankness  be  onltivated.  It  is  in  my 
memory  that  more  than  onoe  an  American  writer  of  repute  has  said  to 
me,  ^I  woilld  Kke  to  write  fearlessly  and  with  no  gtngerly  conceal- 
mentB  about  my  fiction ;  I  regret  being  compelled  not  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade;  J  feel  the  crpr  of  'immorality^  waiting  for  me,  and  hence  I 
must  repress  an  instinct  to  treat  life  as  I  see  it  and  judge  it,  for  the 
reason  that  if  I  do  so  1  will  meet  a  frowning  publisher  and  perchance 
a  still  more  fix>wning  publia"  It  has  been  the  present  essayist's  good 
fortune  to  meet  not  a  few  writers  of  fiction  in  this  country  whose  names 
are  more  or  less  distinguished  as  experts  in  their  charming  craft,  and 
he  can  scarcely  recall  a  single  instance  among  these  makers  of  novels 
and  plays  where  the  earnest  craving  was  not  evident  for  greater  latitude 
in  the  discussion  of  mattera  which  are  often  fhr  too  avidly  gloated  over 
by  the  French,  but  which  assert,  notwithstanding,  a  distinct  claim  to  be 
treated  rationfldly  by  more  temperate  chroniclers. 

In  the  case  of  Miss  Rives,  however,  I  am  reluctant  to  state  that 
she  has  written  with  any  deliberated  observanoe  of  this  or  that  sdiooL 
She  had  doubtless  read  a  large  number  of  modem*  novels  and  was  in** 
fluenced  by  that  prevailing /onoe  mqfeure  which  ffew  of  them  have 
escaped.  When  a  story-tefler  of  her  dime  and  tongue  intentionally 
tries  to  ^shock^  the  community,  be  is  apt  to  reveal  a  hardness,  a  pert 
abandonment,  a  kind  of  saucy  laxity  which  kills  interests  in  his  readers 
as  surely  as  if  he  had  commixed  some  overt  act  of  vulgar  revolt  against 
the  decencies.  In  '*  The  Quick  or  the  Dead  V'  this  premeditated  spirit 
of  mischief  everywhere  seems  curiously  absent  At  times  there  are 
both  exti'avaganoe  and  crudity  in  the  narration,. but  these  traits,  regret* 
table  though  they  must  be  declared,  are  manifested  with  a  nc^tfdi  that 
ofien  prov^es  a  smile  at  their  freedom  from  all  operated,  self-conscious 
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effect  and  their  positive  diildiahnees  in  the  way  of  record  and  deUTenr. 
When^  for  example,  after  her  absurdly  particulariised  tussle  with  the 
hero  to  retain  a  locket  whidi  she  has  snatdied  firom  him,  it  is  relate! 
of  Barbara  that  while  kneeline  near  her  late  contestant  on  the  rug  in 
front  of  the  fireplace  she  felt  her  own  ^  breath  returned  upon  her  &ce 
from  Derine's  trousers/'  we  smile  at  the  really  juvenile  simplicity 
which  could  present  such  a  bit  of  spontaneous  bathos  instead  of  the 
winsome  artistic  touch  we  might  have  expected*  For  Miss  Rives  has 
already  shown  us  that  she  can  surprise  and  charm  by  the  deft  use  of 
phrase  and  simile ;  she  has  shown  it  only  a  page  or  so  further  back  in 
ner  story,  where  the  rape  of  the  locket  is  about  to  occur : 

'^  It  was  on  a  bitteny  cold,  gray  afternoon  in  November  that  these 
two  comrades,  as  they  now  called  themselves,  were  ennged  in  a  game 
of  ^  graces'  in  the  large  central  haU  at  Rosemary.  The  earlier  day 
had  l)een  tempestuous  and  clattering  with  wind-wliiried  sleet,  but  a 
tawny  doud,  tnat  in  streaming  wildness  resembled,  perhaps,  the  flying 
mane  of  one  of  the  Pn>phet^  fiery  steeds  when  in  mid-heaven,  now 
streaked  all  the  upper  sky  and  sent  a  eold-red  light  glowing  in  at  the 
hall-windows.  There  were  eight  of  these  tail,  shrouded  shapes,  like 
uncanny  mummies,  and  where  mt  faces  should  have  been,  that  furnace* 
like  radiance  shone  through  folds  of  sheer  muslin.  •  •  •  The  figures  of 
Barbara  and  Derin^  were  revealed,  as  they  swo<»ed  among  the  shadows 
here  and  there,  which  glittered  as  with  mica«  Now  the  rathe  arm  and 
throat  of  Barbara  came  into  relief  lugainst  the  dusky  formlessness,  now 
it  was  Bering's  gay  crest  of  curls  andstraining  shoulders.  •The  orange- 
ribboned  hoops  circled  above,  like  two  haloes  uncertain  as  to  which  of 
tiiose  handsome  heads  th^  were  to  saint." 

k  This  may  not  be  very  accurate  or  painstaking  writing,  but  it  is 
certainly  very  excellent  *'  impressionism.^'  It  leaves  a  picture  which 
would  probably  not  stay  in  our  recollection  as  lon^  as  it  is  fisited  to  do 
were  the  workmanship  less  fervid,  tumultuous,  and  heartfelt.  And  so^ 
again  and  again  throughput  the  book,  we  come  upon  passages  betraying 
the  same  immaturity  and  yet  an  equal  &scination.  There  is  humor^ 
too,  and  of  a  pungent  quality.  Nothing  can  be  better  in  its  way  than 
the  despair  of  the  lovers  over  Mr.  Buzzy's  quaint  and  maddening 
garrulity  as  he  is  driven  in  thdr  company  to  the  station.  They  want 
to  whisper  sweet  nothings  in  one  anoth^s  ears — ^to  sit  with  clasped 
hands— to  be  left  unmolested  there  in  the  back  of  the  lumbering  vdiide 
during  those  few  moments  of  intercourse  which  remain  for  them.  But 
Mr.  ]§ujszy,  impervious  as  r^ards  all  hints,  rambles  on,  to  the  semi«> 
distraction  of  his  hearers.  Afterward,  in  the  station  itself,  when  this 
implacable  fellow-passenger  continues  his  tortures,  Derii^  suddenly 
jumps  up  with  frenzy  and  cries,  '^  I  have  something  of  importance  to 
say  to  Mrs.  Pomfret,  and  I  have  now  only  thirteen  minutes  in  whidi 
to  say  it  Could  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  leave  us  together?"  But, 
as  the  author  remarks,  if  Dering  had  thought  to  freeae  Buzzy  by  this 
frigid  and  biting  address,  he  was  vastly  mistaken.  The  grinning, 
illiterate,  boorish,  but  indestructibly  good-natured  creature  at  once  con-* 
sents  to  leave  the  waiting-room  of  the  station,  but  not  b^ore  he  has 
responded,  "  Cert'n'y,— cerfn'y.  .  .  Why  didn't  you  tip  me  the  wink? 
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Fdertw^Ked.  Beok<»i  I'U  go  and  gift  a  nuKOL"  And  then  at  last 
hegoes. 

^  BoBtf*  ia  apparently  a  triumpb  in  tha  way  of  type-sketohing.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  state  thiB  positivdy.  however,  bein^  nn&miliar  with 
the  T^on  <^  which  he  seems  a  product  But  he  is  most  probably 
drawn  with  great  coi^reotneasi  for  the  wbde  k^-note  of  the  book  is 
realism  of  a  most  nnswervioff  fidelity. 

In  mentioning  '*  Boaqr ''  I  am  reminded  that  his  vemacnlai  is 
never  in  tho  least  fiitiguing ;  there  is  just  enoup^h  of  it  to  make  us  want 
a  little  more^  and  in  our  age  of  dialectic  surrat  that  is  surely  a  lauda* 
tory  admission.  Indeed,  I  think  Miss  Rives  deserves  the  warm  thanks 
of  numberless  readen  who  have  had  page  after  page  of  dissolute  col- 
loquial sprntax  thrust  upon  them  by  other  Southom  writers,  and  by  not 
a  few  Western  writers  alao,  during  the  past  deoade,  I  am  loath  to 
believe  thi^  audi  noveUi  create  aiqr  save  a  lukewarm  local  interest. 
N^ro  and  ^'  hooeier''  dialeofts  have  filled  our  magaiinfls  until  there  no 
longer  seems  to  be  eommon-«ense  in  bdieviiu;  that  woarinesB  has  not 
followed  them.  There  is  a  kind  of  novel  pnxuiced  nowadays  in  which 
it  would  araear  as  if  everything  were  fine  except  the  English  of  the 
diaracters.  JNfature  so  far  transcends  human  nature  in  what  one  might 
almost  call  a  patridan  ezcelleiice  of  deportment  that  we  read  on  the 
one  hand  of  delicate  mists  curling  ^hereally  along  mountain-sidesy  of 
nrismatic  sunsets,  of  valleys  empurpled  by  twilight,  and  on  the  other 
band  encounter  the  whole  English  grammar  in  about  as  unpleassnt  a 
state  of  oHTuption  as  possible.  We  are  reminded  of  the  hymn-book| 
with  its  description  of  enchanting  scenes  in  which  ^^  only  man  is  vile  f' 
our  compassion  and  sense  of  justice  alike  are  stirred  by  seeing  the 
meadows  and  hills  and  trees  anid  birds  all  getting  along  so  beautiftilly, 
while  such  disastrous  things  are  forever  happenii^  to  the  verb  ''to  be.'' 
Happily,  Miss  Rives  rids  us  of  all  anxiety  on  this  latt^  point  I  wm 
afraid  few  of  us  realise  just  how  exceptional  it  is  to  come  across  a 
Virginia  novel  that  does  not  teem  with  negio-jaxgon  from  the  first 
chapter  to  the  last 

Dialect  Miss  Rives  has  employed  in  some  of  her  shorter  stories, 
however,  though  it  is  there  far  fn>m  being  of  the  tiresome  order. 
^'The  Farrier  Lass  o'  Pipii^  Pebworth,''  an  excessively  romantic 
tale  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  time,  strikes  a  &w  fiUse  notes  amid  a 
general  scheme  of  harmonious  consistency.  These  are  in  giving  the 
narrator,  Humfrey  Lemon,  unnaturally  elaborated  expressions  and  sen- 
timents, considering  his  unld4;ared  condition.  To  make  such  a  person 
say,  for  example,  ''He  had  eyes  like  pools  o'  wator  under  a  night 
heaven,  wherem  two  stars  have  drowned  themselves,  as  'twere,  and 
brows  as  black  and  straight  as  a  sweep  o'  cloud  across  an  evening  sky," 
may  be  thoroughly  poetic,  but  is  misplaced  as  an  utterance  supposed  to 
issue  from  uneducated  lips.  For  like  reasons  a  sentence  delivered  by 
the  same  Humfrey  Lemon  will  not  assimilate  with  the  prevailing  tone 
of  his  homespun  rustic  monologue:  "Also  a  red  came  into  her 
shadowy  dieeks,  like  as  though  a  scarlet  flower  tossed  into  a  dear 
brown  ^tream  should  rise  slowly  upward  beneath  the  limpid  surface 
and  shine  a-through.''    For  a  tippling  peasant  to  address  an  ale-house 
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companion  in  these  terms  cannot  but  place  such  portions -of  Miss  Bives's 
prose  on  a  level  with  Oaida's  worst  errors  in  the  line  of  overdrawing 
and  hyperbole.  Thej  prepare  the  reader  but  ill  fer  bits  as  good  as, 
^  She  was  that  brown,  a  bun  looked  pale  i^  th^  comparison  ^en  she 
did  lift  it  to  her  montii  to  eat  it ;''  or  for,  ^^  ^  An  tiiou  tell  it^  the  more 
fool  thou/  saitii  she;  and  a  draws  up  her  red  lips  into  a  circle  as  though 
a'd  had  a  draw-string  in  'em,  and  a  stands  and  looks  at  him  as  a  u^ 
to  stand  and  look  at  her  dam  when  she  chid  her  for  a  romp/'  The 
attempted  wooing  of  the  ^'  farrier  has''  hy  Sir  Dagonet  Balrour,  with 
Keren's  haughty  r^eetion  of  thk  high-bora  gallant  because  of  a  pre* 
vious  unconduered  attachment,  has  in  it  almost  the  airy,  happy-go-lucky 
prettiness  of  <^d  folk-lore.  Yet  it  suits  the  EHzabethan  atmosphere 
which  encompasses  the  incidents,  and  is  altogether  as  different  from  the 
realistic  modernity  of  **The  Qnick  or  the  Dead?"  as-  an  ivy-grown, 
mullion-paned  window  is  different  from  a  plate-glass  one  of  to-day. 
Miss  Bives's  turn  for  the  telling  of  archaic  tales  is  an  impuke  to  be 
commended.  It  is  easy  to  pick  laws  in  the  exactitude  of  her  archfi»- 
ology,  but,  after  all,  she  is  plainly  eqaipped  as  r^ards  tiiis  form  of 
flexible  tmd  practicable  scholarship  b^^cmd  the  suggested  powers  of  her 
most  industrious  deUtbctors. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  examine  s«me  of  the  advance-sheets  of 
^'  Herod  and  Mariamne,"  and  I  ftnd  it  a  tragedy  of  uneven  yet  often 
astonishing  vigor.  Like  almost  everything  whi<^  its  gifted  creatCNp 
has  thus  fkt  acoonrpHshed^  it  exhibits,  I  should  say,  more  of  fecund 
promise  than  of  sterling  accomplishment.  Its  gloom  is  unrelieved  by 
any  play  of  humor, — a  criticism  whidv  can  by  no  means  be  passed  on 
such  other  work  of  here  as  I  have  thus  £ir  seen.  The  diaracter  o£ 
'Bierod  is  too  unrelievedly  ferocious  «nd  lurid.  Mariamne  is  mora 
successful ;  Miss  Bives  can  always  draw  women  more  firmly  and  satis- 
ftctorily  than^  she  can  draw  men,---«n  evidence,  I  think,  that  she  ^'  looks 
into  her  heart  add  writes,"  and  that  longer  life  and  ampler  observation 
will  fortify  her  distinct  literary  aptitudes.  I  should  toll  **  Herod  and 
Mariamne"  the  dramatic  efibrt  of  a  beginner;  but  it  contatfis  lines 
which  ii^ist  on  being  recollected,  and  it  bespeaks,  throughout  the  whole 
richly-passionate  scope  of  its  composition^  that  same  inherent  vitality 
of  organism  which  has  already  set  her  so  high  among  our  younger 
competitors  tdt  secure  distinction  in  the  noble  art  of  letters. 

Edfftur  IhfwceiL 


THE  FADED  PANSY. 


MY  garden-beds  are  sweet  with  bloom ; 
Each  flower  its  pride  uprears ; 
But  this  faded  pansy's  faint  perfume 
Has  drenched  my  eyes  with  tears. 

OwrHiBaU. 


\ 
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WITH  OAUOE  &  8W ALLOW.'' 

Vn. — A  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  GHUBGH  AND  STATE. 

^  TT  IN  I  git  ter  see  Mr.  SwaUer  ?^ 

J\.  Hiis  in(|niry  came  from  a  taH,  lean  man,  dad  in  wool  jeana 
and  carrying  a  wide,  soft-brimmed  bat  in  bis  band  wbicb  rested  on  tbe 
railing  by  my  desk.  His  &oe  bad  a  curious  pinched  expression,  and 
tbe  tobaooo  be  was  masticating  bad  left  a  yetlowiab  stam  about  tbe 
comere  of  bis  moutb  and  in  tbe  dull-srayisb  beard  tbat  straggled  over 
his  face.  He  bad  a  subdued,  almost  furtive  look,  though  bisblue  eyes 
were  not  without  a  gleam  of  shrewdness.  He  had  wandered  iu  and 
come  to  a  halt  near  my  deak^  apparently  rbecause  no  one  opposed  his 
proffreas,  asked  him  any  questions,  or  seemed  likely  to  do  sa 

"  What  is  the  name,  sir  ?**  I  asked,  smartly. 

**  Tain't  no  matter  *bout  tbe  namcL'*  he  answered.  "  The  Gunnel 
never  seed  me,  ner  beam  tell  o'  me  nuther,  I  don't  s'poee.  £f  I  oould 
jes'  see  him  a  minit  'twould  be  all  Fd  keer  fer.'' 

''  If  you  will  tell  me  your  business,"  I  said,  patronixinffly,  *'  I  will 
asoeftain  if  he  is  able  to  see  you.     He  is  a  very  busy  man.^ 

^  So  I  s'pose,^  said  the  stranger,  deliberately  expectorating  on  the 
caipet.  ^  An'  that's  jes'  what  I  was  afeerd  on.  I  tole  Blah  there 
waVt  no  8(Mrt  uv  use  er  tryin'  ter  git  one  o'  these  bigb-flyin'  New- 
Yawkers  ter  so  much  es  look  at  bis  c^Uie.  I  r^kon  be  must  make  a 
heap  uv  money,"  he  added,  inquirioglyi  as  he  glanced  sharply  about 
tiie  office. 

^^  Gauge  &  Swallow  ar»  pretty  high-priced,"  I  answered,  feeling  4o 
the  full  the  reflected  glory  or  my  employers'  position, 

^'  Wouldn't  look  at  a  case  under  a  thousan*  dollars,  I  reckon." 

'^  They  are  not  apt  to  engage  in  unremunerative  labor."  I  smiled 
as  I  wondered  what  he  would  think  of  some  of  the  fees  they  had 
received. 

"  Jes'  what  I  tole  Biah,"  said  tbe  stranger*  *^  An'  he  hain't  got  no 
thousan'  dollars  ter  spare,  ner  I  nuther, — ^more's  the  pity.  £f  I  bed, 
Biah  should  bev  it,  kase  he  certin  bev  been  badly  used, — ^badly  used* 
I  don't  pertend  ter  justify  everytbin'  he's  done, — by  no  manner  uv 
means, — ^  tbe  man  expectorated  with  judicial  severity  and  eflxisiveness 
before  proceeding, — ^'^  out  when  a  man  bev  repented  an'  done  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  ter  comply  with  the  laws  uv  Grod  an'  man,  then  ter 

^'ump  on  him  an'  tromp  bim  down  in  the  mire,  jes'  kase  he  happens  ter 
e  pore,  that  ain't  right  ner  jestice.    Is  it,  now,  mister?" 

I  admitted  that  such  conduct  did  not  seem  to  be  exactly  in  conso- 
nance with  the  principles  of  universal  equity. 

"  Edmotly,— 'zactly.  Wal,  that's  Biah's  case.  Hit  don't  seem 
right,  nohow  ]  but  his  lawyer  tells  him  thar  ain't  no  chance  fer  him  ter 
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git  dar  'oept  by  an  appeal  er  sunthin'  av  that  sort  ter  the  Sapreme 
Court  et  Washington.  Yer  see,  they  found  Biah  guilty,  the  jury  did ; 
an'  the  jedge  Ae  stood  by  the  jury ;  an'  the  Supreme  Court  down  ter 
Bichmon',  they  stood  by  him.  Tsow,  Lawyer  I'errin  says — an'  he's  a 
right  sharp  sort  uv  a  man,  too-— that  there  ain't  no  way  ter  git  out  on't 
'cept  by  appeal  ter  the  Supremest  Court  uv  all  in  Washin'ton.  An'  es 
thet  'ud  likely  take  'bout  all  he's  got  left,  yer  see,  he  advises  Biah — an' 
I  does  the  same  when  I  beam  how  'twas — not  ter  make  enny  mo'  fuss 
'bout  the  matter,  but  jes'  go  'long  an'  surve  out  hb  time  an'  be  done 
with  it.  But  Biah's  sot, — awful  sot,  mister, — an'  he  'lows  he  hain't 
done  no  wrong  in  the  sight  uv  God  ner  man, — ^in  the  way  he's  accused 
uv,  at  least — an'  he  ain't  gwine  ter  submit  ter  sech  imposition  jes'  fer 
tryin'  ter  do  what's  right  So,  he  lowed  e«  I  should  come  hyer  an' 
see  ef  I  couldn't  git  Mr.  Swaller  ter  ondertake  his  case  fer  him ;  an'  ef 
I  could,  he'd  jes'  carry  hit  on  up  ter  Washin'ton,  ef  it  tuk  the  las'  cent 
hehed." 

"  Biah  is  your  brother,  I  think  you  said  V* 

"  Co'se,  co'se :  what  ud  I  be  here  fer  ef  he  wam't?  Biah  "WiUdns, 
uv  Pittsylvany,  suh,  an'  ez  respectable  a  man  ez  ever  lived  in  the 
county,  too,  ef  he  is  pore  an'  in  jail  this  minnit,  ef  they  heven't  tuk 
him  ter  the  State  prison,  though  I  do.  say  it  es  oughtn't,  bein'  his 
brother." 

"  Whafs  the  cause  of  your  brother's  difficulty?^ 

'*  That's  ^'  what  I  kem  on  ter  tell  Mr.  Swaller,  ef  so  be  ez  I  kin 
git  speech  with  him  fer  a  leetle  while.    An'  Biah  he  see  ef  I  kin  once 

Sit  this  yere  letter  inter  his  hands,  he's  jes'  boun'  ter  see  me,  even  ef  he 
on't  do  nothin'  mo'.  Biah  'lows  't  a  gre't  lawyer  like  Mr.  Swatter's 
boun'  ter  know  a  heap  mo'n  a  little  un  like  Mr.  Perrin,  not  ter  speak 
disreroeckfully  uv  Mr.  Perrin,  who  certain  hev  stuck  by  Biah  Uke  a 
man.'' 

He  dropped  his  hat  on  ihe  floor,  and,  after  some  search,  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  letter,  which  he  held  towards  me. 

"  Oh,  if  you  nave  a  letter  of  introduction,  Mr.  Swallow  will  see 
you,  of  course,"  I  replied,  cheerfully.  "  Have  a  seat,  sir,  and  I  will 
take  it  to  him.'' 

"  Thank  ye :  I  don't  keer  ef  I  do,"  responded  the  stranger,  sinking 
into  the  chair  I  pushed  towards  him  ana  drawing  his  hat  carelessly 
beside  him  so  that  the  brim  rested  on  the  rung.  ^'  Tain't  no  letter  uv 
interdnction,  though ;  hit's  one  uv  his, — ^Mr.  Swatter's,  ye  know, — one 
he  writ  ter  Biah.  £^  ve'd  jes'  be  kin'  'nuff  ter  han'  it  ter  him  an'  say 
ef  he's  not  too  busy  I'd  like  a  word  with  him." 

His  language  was  apologetic,  but  hb  tone  was  confident  rather  than 
supplicating. 

I  took  the  letter,  went  to  Mr.  Swallow's  room,  and  handed  it  to 
him,  stating  the  request  the  strai^;er  made.  The  Junior  does  not  like 
to  be  interrupted  when  he  is  at  work,  and  he  was  working  very  hard 
that  day  preparing  his  celebrated  argument  in  the  ^'  Petorhofr  Admiraltr 
Case," — m  which  our  fee,  by  the  way,  was  twenty  thousand  dollars,  with 
about  ten  thousand  dollars  more  granted  for  aUowances,  disburse- 
ments, ete* 
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He  drew  down  his  brows  as  he  took  the  sofled  envelopey  and,  merelj 
glaDcing  at  the  aapencriptioiiy  drew  forth  the  lettar  and  ran  over  ita 
oootents.    A  single  glance  transformed  him. 

'^  Where  is  he  7  Bring  him  here  T  he  exchumed,  excitedly.  ^^  TSo, 
I  will  go  with  TOO.  Time?  I  should  like  to  know  anything  that 
wonld  prevent  my  having  time  for  Abiah  Wilkins^s  affiurs  !^ 

He  fdlowed  me  out,  and  literally  fell  upon  the  neck  of  the  uncouth 
BouthemeTi  as  if  he  found  it  impossible  otherwbe  to  express  his  gratifi- 
cation* 

^^Why,  Mr.  WUkinsI  what  an  unexpected  pleasure!  I  hardly 
thought^  when  I  wrote  this  letter  almost  twenty  years  aeo,  that  I 
should  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  to  New  York  and 
personally  showing  my  mtitude  for  your  kiMuess  to— to        ^^ 

Mr.  S¥Fallow  diolced  at  the  word,  and,  while  he  wrung  the  stranger's 
hand,  drof^ied  the  letter,  and,  drawing  forth  his  bandkeraii^,  b^gan  to 
wipe  away  the  tears  that  were  flowing  down  his  cheeks.  I  looked  on 
in  amaaem^t,  and  could  see  that  the  clerks  were  glancbg  shyly  towards 
us,  as  surprised  as  I  at  this  display  <^  emotion. 

'^  Naw,''  said  the  stranger,  disenffagtng  himsdf  fiom  this  raibraoe, 
^  I'm  'bleeged  to  ye  all  tm  same,  Mr.  Swaller,  an'  glad  ter  make  yer 
acquaintance,  but  I  ain't  Biah,— only  his  brother  John.  "Et  I'd  beeoi 
in  his  case,  I  don't  s'pose  ye'd  been  half  ez  glad  ter  see  me.  Not  but 
what  he  done  les'  right,  more  'speohullv  ei  things  turned  out,  but  most 
on  us  don't  aUers  loiow  je^  what  is  tne  right  liing  ter  do  at  the  time 
quite  es  well  ei  we  do  atterwards.  Biah's  a  pore  man,  an'  hain't  got 
much  lamin' ;  but  he  hes  his  own  notions  'boot  what^s  right,  an'  when 
he's  once  made  up  his  mind,  'tain't  noways  easy  ter  torn  him  from  'em. 
That's  why  he's  m  trouble  now." 

''  In  trouble?  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do— ^'  The  Junior's 
tone  told  the  rest 

''Ef  it  wcm't  be  askb'  too  much,  Mr.  SwaHor,"  said  die  other, 
hesitantly. 

''  As  if  Abiah  WilMns  could  ever  ask  too  much  fi:t>m  me  P' 

<<  That's  jes'  what  Biah  said,"  responded  the  other,  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction.  '^  He  'lowed  the  man  ez  writ  that  letter  meant  every  word 
he  said.    I  tole  him  mos'  likely  voo'd  forgot     ■    " 

^^  One  never  forgets  some  things,"  interrupted  lir.  Swallow,  re- 
proadifully. 

^^Wal,sho'enuff,"  said  the  countryman,  as  he  picked  op  hk  hat  and 
stood  revolving  it  constrainedly  on  the  £»efinger  of  his  kit  hand.  ^'  I 
wanted  ye  to  know,  though,  I'm  doin'  this  only  fer  Biah's  sake.  I  hain't 
got  no  right  ter  claim  anythin'  on  my  own  aeooont.  £f  I'd  hev  known 
"wbat  was  goin'  on  up  ter  the  hill-plao^*  I  don't  'low  I'd  hev  'juroved 
on't,  tbef  s  the  truth ;  but  Biah  done  it,  an^  now  he's  in  trooUe.  I've 
done  all  I  kin  fer  him,  an'  onlv  jes'  kem  mi  hyer  kase  he  'paued  ter  her 
sot  his  head  on't  thet  you  would  either  holp  him  or  tell  him  'twa'n't  no 
use  ter  tiran'  do  nothin'  mo'." 

''Well,  come  and  tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  Mr.  SwaUow,  puttiiv 
his  hand  almost  affectionately  in  tiiaann  of  the  awkwazd  stranger  and 
leadipg  him  towards  his  private  room.    His  lashes  were  still  wet  widi 
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tears,  and  as  the  door  dosed  behind  them  everjr  eye  was  turned  upon 
Burrill  as  the  chartered  depository  of  the  secrets  of  the  firm ;  but  the  old 
man  only  shook  his  head,  to  intimate  that  his  surprise  was  as  great  as 
ours. 

It  was  as  a  result  of  this  incident  that  I  became  ^miliar  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  entitled 

IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Abiah  WiLKnra  and  Elena  WILKIKS^ 

^  {Enorio^SupnmBOmrtof 

The  COIQIONWBALTH  OF  TiBGINIA.    ) 

Abiah  Wilkins  was  one  of  those  who  reqmided  to  ihe  fiist  call  of 
the  Confederacy  for  men  to  support  the  claim  of  the  new  republic  to  a 
place  in  the  fiunily  of  nations.  He  was  a  youi^  mim,  haraly  twenty 
years  old,  and  felt  ashamed  to  stay  at  home  wmle  others  were  in  the 
army  fitting  his  battles.  He  was  one  c^  a  class  whom  it  is  the  habit 
of  many  profound  thinkers  to  declare  were  wheedled  or  forced  into  the 
army  of  the  Soudi,  because  we  are  told  that  the  suooess  of  the  Con- 
federacy would  have  been  inimical  to  their  interests.  If  self-interest 
were  the  only  motive  which  governs  the  action  of  peoples^  or  the  meas- 
ure of  self-interest  were  alwi^s  the  same,  this  conclusion  might  be  a 
correct  one.  That  there  is  some  weak  point  in  the  reasoning  by  which 
it  is  supported,  however,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  audi  men  com- 
posed the  bulk  of  the  Confedecate  army,  and  that  a  people  can  neither 
be  led  nor  driven  except  in  the  direction  of  their  own  desires.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  slavery  was  a  hard  master  to  the  n<m-slaveholding  white 
man  of  the  South ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  op- 
pressed, and  did  not  realiae  that  he  was  deprived  of  any  right  or  privi- 
l^e.  He  had  just  as  good  an  opportunity  as  his  fellows ;  and  they  ajie 
not  the  only  people  wm>  have  miaidien  equal  opportunity  for  the  tdtima 
ThuU  of  civic  right. 

ThcHigh  Abiah  Wilkins  was  of  what  is  known  as  the  ^^poor- 
white''  class,  he  was  not  lacking  in  independence  or  knowledge  of  his 
own  preferences.  His  &ther  mid  been  a  thrifty  and  capable  overseer, 
whose  services  were  always  in  demand  at  ft  good  salary.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  Northern  idea  of  those  in  his  station,  he  was  <me  of  the  most 
independent  and  self-respecting  of  men.  Of  profound  rdigious  con- 
viction and  blameless  life,  he  was  just,  thouj^h  severe^  With  those  under 
his  charge,  and  allowed  no  intermeddling  with  his  fiinctioos  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  or  any  one  else.  If  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  owner  w^re 
dissatisfied,  he  could  employ  another  in  his  place ;  but  during  that  time 
there  was  no  af^eal  from  his  judgment,  and  must  be  no  interference 
with  his  plans.  Thou^  only  a  salaried  foceman,  he  felt  himaelf  re- 
sponsible for  results,  and  had  a  reputation  whidi  he  would  not  «i£for 
to  be  imperilled  by  limitation  of  his  judgment.  His  boafrt  was  that 
he  could  ^'  raise  more  barrels  of  com  and  a  greater  value  o£  tobacco  on 
fewer  acres,  with  less  stock  and  less  labor,  and  leave  the  land,  stock, 
and  ^  mggors'  in  better  conditbn  at  the  end  of  the  year,  than  any  other 
man  on  the  Dan«''    This  was  not  a  vain  boast  nor  an  unwort^  «ie, 
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but  m  0df-reipecting  afltertion  of  tfaoroi^  i^noahiml  knowledge  and 
higb  adfflintstrative  ctpacitj. 

He  had  one  ambition, — ^to  start  his  two  boja  in  life  as  their  own 
masters.  He  wished  t^em  to  bdong  to  the  univeraaUy-envied  '^  planter 
aristocracy/^  With  this  in  view,  he  boQj|;fat,  in  his  uiter  yean,  a  little 
plantation  on  the  Shockoe  and  became  tne  owner  -of  three  slaves^^^an 
old  man  and  woman,  and  a  fuzsy^headed  giri  with  a  fiioe  of  that  ourions 
lividnesB  which  marks  the  negro  in  whoee  cuticle  the  figmmUwn  nigrum 
18  soaaewhat  lacking.  She  was  of  mixed  blood,  but  her  mother  was 
dark  enough  to  show  that  the  child  was  one  of  those  freaks  of  nature 
which  were  not  easily  marketable.  The  overseer  had  boueht  her, 
therefore,  almost  for  a  song  at  an  administrator's  sale.  As  i£e  crew 
Mbt  the  albino  tendency  seemed  to  disappear,  leaving  her  one  of  dioee 
eoriously-marked  types  whose  relation  to  either  race  is  uncertain,  but 
whose  kinship  to  botli  is  unmistakable.  He  purchased  also  a  snug 
little  plantation,  forty  miles  away,  at  the  foot  of  the  Turkey-Cock  Hills, 
which  his  sagacity  told  him  would  one  day  be  valuable  tobaeco-land. 
It  was  undei^ood  that  John,  the  elder,  was  to  have  the  home-plare, 
and  Abitth,  the  younger,  was  to  take  the  hill-plantatioa.  The  chattels- 
real  were  to  be  equi^ly  <livided  also^^^-the  old  man  and  woman  to 
J<^n,  aiul  the  girl  Elena  to  Abiah.  With  this  aid  they  were  expected 
to  lift  themselves  into  the  coveted  social  position. 

The  old  man  had  raised  bis  sons  carefully,  though  ih«f  had  little 
education.  A  few  months  in  a  neigliborhood  ^^contribution''  school 
had  su£Bced  to  teadi  them  to  read,  to  write  with  difficult,  and  to  keep 
the  rude  accounts  necessary  in  their  station.  As  agriculturists,  however^ 
they  were  llioroughly  trained.  They  had  followed  the  plough  from 
boyhood  under  their  Cither's  eye,  knew  what  ou]tiv«tk>n  every  crop  re- 
quired, and  were  adapts  in  the  management  of  stock  and  the  working 
of  slaves.  John  had  married  and  was  working  as  overseer  when  the 
war  began.  He  could  not  enter  the  service  until  his  contract  expired ; 
but  Abiah  volunteered  without  hesitation.  At  the  end  of  the  jeear 
John  did  likewise,  and  his  wife  came  to  the  home-place  to  live.  A  few 
months  afterwards,  Abiah  returned,  severdy  wounded.  Soon  after,  his 
mother  died ;  and  when  he  reoovered — so  far  as  be  ev^  would-^ftom 
the  effects  of  his  wound,  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  unrest,  senerated 
partly  perhaps  by  service  in  the  army  and  pcutly  by  lack  of  karmon^ 
witli  bis  sister-in-law,  he  persuaded  the  old  father  to  s^  off  to  Um  hts 
portH>n  of  the  estate,  and,  takine  a  horse  and  wagon,  with  a  smaU  stock 
of  fiirming-4itenails  and  the  girl  Elena,  he  set  out  to  take  possession 
of  the  hill  ^lantatwn,  and,  literally  single-handed,  to  carve  his  way  to 
fortune^  He  had  still  his  right,  and,  in  a  half-boastful  way^  dedared 
that,  in  spite  of  the  cripnled  left,  he  was  a  better  man  than  any  of  the 
skulkers  who  would  neitner  fight  nor  work.  He  made  good^bis  boast, 
too,  and  the  littfe  plantation  on  the  head- waters  of  Pig  Kiver  soon  as- 
sumed a  thrifty  and  comfortable  nspeiUL. 

Thare  were  few  ndglibors,  and  the  '^  settkro^it"  was  more  than  a 

mQe  from  any  travelled  road.    They  heard  little  of  the  movements 

of  the  outer  world.    Newspapers  were  not  abundant^  and  were  by  no 

means  considered  a  necessity  of  life.    Now  and  then  Abiah  went  to 
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the  dtj)  twenty  miles  away,  to  market  his  produce.  Whatever  he 
raised  brought  enormous  quantities  of  paper  money^  but  what  he  had 
to  buy  seemed  very  dear.  After  the  first  season  a  oolored  man  and 
woman  who  had  tieen  ^^  rdugeed^'  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
were  hired.  'I'h^  cost  him  little  beyond  their  support,  as  the  owner 
r^arded  their  sausty— or  rather  their  lack  of  opportunity  to  escape  to 
the  enemy's  lines — as  an  equivalent  for  their  labor.  A^  the  fortunes 
of  the  Confederacy  grew  desperate,  the  mountains  were  filled  with  men 
fleeing  from  conscription  and  their  pursuers.  It  was  dangerous  to  be 
suspected  of  favoring  the  former,  and  quite  as  perilous  to  be  thought  to 
give  aid  to  the  latter. 

Abiah  Wilkins  acted  very  prudently.  As  a  wounded  Confederate 
who  had  a  brother  in  the  ranks,  he  was  free  from  suspicion  of  fitvoring 
the  bushwhackers.  On  the  other  hand,  Elena  kept  the  keys  of  the 
smoke-house ;  and  such  was  his  confidence  in  her  tliat  he  did  not  pry 
too  closely  into  the  amount  of  food  required  for  the  support  of  his  fiunily. 
While  she  saved  him  from  the  hostility  of  the  deserters,  however,  she 
neither  squandered  his  stores  nor  permitted  her  charity  to  imperil  his 
reputation  for  loyalty.  No  doubtful  characters  were  ever  seen  about 
his  premises  by  the  officials,  and  no  hunted  conscript  ever  suq>ected 
Abiah  Wilkins  of  giving  information  of  his  hiding-place.  He  really 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  conscripts.  He  would  not  willingly  have 
assisted  one  of^  them  to  evade  the  service,  but,  good  Confederate  though 
he  was,  he  managed  to  convince  himself  that  he  was  not  responsible  tor 
what  the  girl  mi^ht  do.  She  was  only  his  slave,  after  all,  though  a 
most  devoted  and  capable  one.  He  hardly  knew  how  he  could  have 
got  along  without  her. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when  he  could  not  thus  easily  shake 
off  responsibility.  It  was  a  cold  night  in  mid*winter  when  he  was 
awakened  by  the  whispered  words  of  Elena : 

^^  Mars'  Biah  1  Mars'  Biah  I  Won't  you  des  come  to  de  kitchen  a 
minnit?" 

"What  is  it,  Lena?" 

There  was  no  answer,  and  he  heard  her  swifl,  shuffling  steps  on  the 
boards  that  formed  the  walk  to  the  kitchen,  rattling  on  the  frozen  ground 
as  she  went,  and  wondered  what  could  have  induced  her  to  come  out  on 
sudi  a  night  barefooted. 

He  rose  hastily,  and  followed  her,  half  dressed.  As  he  reached  tlie 
door  he  heard  a  dull,  hollow  cough.  Opening  it,  he  saw  lying  on  a 
shuck  mattress  on  the  rude  puncheon  floor  before  the  great  fireplace  a 
young  man,  pale,  emaciated,  and  convulsed  with  that  cough  which  it 
needs  no  technically-trained  ear  to  know  is  the  sure  precursor  of  death. 
The  girl  was  kneeling  on  the  floor  beside  him,  wiping  the  red  line  of 
his  lips  while  he  panted  for  breath. 

"  What's  this  ?"  asked  the  master,  in  an  anxious  tone,  coming  for- 
ward into  the  circle  of  light  about  the  fire.  The  sufferer  tum^  his 
great  dark  eyes  upon  the  new-comer,  and  essayed  to  speak. 

"  'Sh  !    Don't  try  to  speak,  honey.    I'll  tell  him,*'  said  the  girl. 

But  the  man  would  not  be  silent  Motioning  to  the  girl  to  raise 
his  head,  he  told  the  astonished  planter  a  strange  story.     He  was  a 
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Federal  soldier  who  had  eeoaped  from  the  Confederate  prison  at  Sali»- 
baiy  and  made  his  way  thus  tar  towards  the  lines  of  the  Union  army. 
His  healthy  already  broken^  had  been  utterly  shattered  by  the  exposure 
of  the  journey.  For  some  time  he  had  been  oared  for  as  well  as  might 
be  by  the  deserters  in  the  bush,  who  finally^  seeing  that  he  could  not 
reoover,  and  being  themsdves  compelled  to  flee  to  avoid  an  intended 
raid  upon  their  hiding-plaoe,  had  brought  him  to  the  house,  hoping  . 
that  the  kind-hearted  gin  who  had  more  than  once  brought  him  needed 
dainties  might  somehow  afford  him  shelter. 

''  Ob  case,  Mars'  Biah,  I  tole  'em  he  couldn't  stay  yere  'less  you 
was  willin'i  kase  hit  mought  git  you  inter  trouble." 

''I  wouldn't  do  that,  after  the  kindness  I've  received/'  said  the  in- 
valid, hoarsely.    "  I'll  go  away  if  you  think        " 

But  Abiah  did  not  allow  him  to  finish  ^e  sentence, 

^'  I'm  a  good  Confederit/'  he  said,  ^^  but  ther'  don't  no  man  go  outen 
my  house  en  that  condition, — ^friend  ner  foe." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  next  day  the  sick  man  was  re- 
moved to  the  house  and  placed  in  Abiah's  own  bed.  Here  he  remained 
more  days  than  it  seemed  possible  that  he  could  live.  He  even  began 
to  hope  for  recove^ ;  but  when  the  warm  spring-time  brought  the  news 
of  victory  for  the  Federal  arms,  he  sank  contentedly  away.  The  story 
was  common  enough  in  those  days,  though  it  seems  a  strange  one  now. 
A  mere  boy,  he  had  run  away  uom  school  and  enlisted  under  an  afr- 
sumed  name  to  avoid  paternal  reclamation.  Taken  prisoner  and  con- 
fined in  the  fetid,  overcrowded  pen,  he  had  sunk  rapialy  into  consump- 
tion, and  but  for  an  almost  miraculous  escape  would  faiave  bera  one  of 
the  twelve  thousand  nameless  dead  who  sleep  beneath  the  kmg  ridges  on 
the  sunny  hill-side  beyond  where  the  famous  prison  stood.  He  wrote 
an  4U3COunt  of  his  wandering ;  and  after  he  was  dead  and  the  war  was 
over,  Abiah  Wilklns  sent  it  to  Mr.  Swallow,  with  a  brief  ill-spelled 
note  detailing  the  end.  After  a  time  the  lawyer  came— one  of  a  Kreat 
host  of  seekers  for  lost  loved  ones — and  took  away  the  remains  of  his 
son.  When  he  had  returned  home  and  mastered  the  sorrow  time  could 
not  assuage,  he  wrote  the  letter  John  had  brought  as  his  introduction. 

Why  had  Abiah  Wilkins  appealed  to  the  man  whose  dying  son  he 
had  befriended  almost  a  score  of  years  before,  for  aid  ?  He  had  lived 
pietly  enough  upon  the  little  hill-plantation,  prosperous  in  a  moderate 
way,  contented  with  his  fortune,  and  at  peace  with  his  neighbors. 
Almost  too  contented,  some  said,  with  a  sly  look  which  everybody 
seemed  to  understand ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  was  highly  respected,  and 
more  than  one  young  woman  of  the  neighborhood  resolutely  set  her  cap 
for  the  well-to-do  bachelor,  only  to  have  her  labor  for  her  pains.  Witn 
the  down&U  of  slavery  he  increased  the  number  of  his  hirelings,  finding 
that  his  early  training  under  the  old  overseer  especially  fitted  him  for 
the  management  of  me  n^ro  in  a  state  of  freedom.  Elena  remainod 
with  her  young  master,  and  the  keys  which  were  the  symbol  of  au- 
thority still  huuff  at  her  girdle.  She  had  not  grown  handsome  with 
« the  years  that  had  elapsed,  but  slie  had  mantled  Abiah  Wilkins's 
domestic  afiairs  so  faithfully  that  he  felt  his  success  was  in  great  measure 
due  to  her  co-operation.    Another  house  had  been  added  to  the  kkchen, 
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in  which  she  dwelt, — she  and  her  diildren^  a  half-dozen  of  whom  had 
grown  np  around  her.  Some  of  the  elder  ones  had  been  sent  away  to 
Bohod ;  the  younger  were  with  her  yet  It  needed  but  a  daooe  at  her 
surroundings  to  know  why  the  neighbors  wagged  their  heads  at  the 
mention  of  Abiah  Wilkins's  name. 

Yet  he  was  what  is  termed  in  the  vernacular  '^a  mighty  straight 
man.''  Though  not  a  member  of  the  church,  he  was  upright  in  his 
dealings,  modetite  in  his  language,  and  sober  in  his  habits.  He  attended 
divine  service  r^ularly,  and  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  supporters  of 
stated  preaching  at  High  Rod:  Meeting-house,  four  miles  away ;  while 
Elena  sustained  a  similar  relation  to  the  colored  church  at  Elian's 
Ford,  two  miles  away  in  an  opposite  direction.  Both  were  highly 
respected  in  the  neighboriiood,  and,  thoueh  some  deprecated  what  was 
considered  an  impropriety,  no  one  felt  cfuled  upon  to  withdraw  their 
countenance  from  either.  Even  John's  wife,  who  had  enviously  rejoiced 
in  the  loss  emancipation  would  bring  to  the  fortunate  younger  brother, 
was  fidn  to  admit  that  there  were  not  many  such  housekeepers  as  ^  that 
pal  Lfflia"  anywhere  in  the  countrr.  *'  ferother  Biah,"  she  declared, 
^  owed  more  of  his  luck  to  her  good  management  than  to  his  own  good 
sense." 

The  new  plantation 'had  grown  old  in  the  mean  time.  The  trees 
which  had  been  topped  when  the  house  was  built  had  thrown  out  their 
protecting  branches  ovar  it ;  porches  had  been  added  here  and  there, 
and  a  latticed  way  connected  the  house  and  kitchen  with  a  branch  that 
led  to  the  well,  and  on  this  the  ivy  and  honeysuckle  struggled  con- 
stantly for  supremacy.  Abiah  smoked  his  pipe  contentedly  upon  the 
pordi,  but  supervised  with  diligence  the  work  of  the  plantation.  Neat- 
ness and  comfort  reigned  about  the  house. 

About  this  time  a  big  meeting  was  held  at  Hidi  Bock  Churdi  after 
the  crops  were  laid  by,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  among  others  who 
went  forward  to  the  straw-strewn  space  before  the  pulpit  under  the 
arbor,  asking  the  prayers  of  Gkxl's  people,  was  Abiah  Wilkins.  The 
sight  inspirra  those  in  charge  of  the  meeting  to  renewed  exertions. 
iXng  ana  fervid  were  the  prayers  whidi  were  offered  in  his  behalf.  If 
he  was  not  a  boisterous  penitent,  he  was  a  persevering  one.  Day  after 
day  and  night  after  night  he  was  found  kneeling  in  the  same  place.  It 
was  the  talk  of  the  neiehboriiood.  Elena  went  once  to  see  with  her 
own  eyes  what  she  had  neEurd  so  mudi  about  from  others.  When  she 
returned  home  her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping.  After  that  she  served 
her  master  silently,  tearfully.  She  felt  that  her  hotir  had  come,  yet  she 
made  no  complaint,  uttered  no  reproaches.  So  Hagar  must  have  felt 
when  her  master  put  her  forth  in  the  desert 

At  length,  after  seven  days  and  nights  of  struggle,  grace  triumphed, 
and  Abiah  Wilkins  testified  with  flowing  tears  of  that  love  wliich 
taketh  away  sin.  As  in  everything  else,  ne  was  quiet  and  undemon- 
strative in  r^ard  to  his  religious  experiences;  but  none  the  less  did 
every  one  put  faith  in  his  sincerity.  As  he  did  not  otPer  to  join  the 
chunsh,  he  was  urged  to  do  so,  and,  upon  expressing  his  willingness,  one 
of  the  most  persuasive  of  the  preachers  in  attendance  was  deputed  to 
eonfer  with  mm  in  regard  to  a  right  ordering  of  his  domestic  life,  so 
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that  die  diurch  of  Ood  might  not  be  aoandalijBed  bj  any  show  i^ 
eviL 

**  Brother  WilkiDs,''  said  the  diooen  emiflsair.  as  thej  aat  amoking 
opon  the  porch  after  having  partaken  of  a  bonntiml  repast  prepared  bj 
Elena^ — ''Brother  Wilkius,  jour  past  life  has  not  been  in  harmony 
^th  the  law  of  God." 

Abiah  bowed  his  head  with  a  troubled  look. 

''  This/'  said  the  mentor,  sternly, ''  will  have  to  be  amended,  to 
that  the  Chorch  of  Gkxl  may  suffer  no  harm  fix>m  your  example.'^ 

^  Of  oourse,''  said  Abiah|  shooting  a  stream  of  smoke  out  into  the 
moonlight 

''  W  hat  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  7" 

The  new  oonvert  smoked  on  in  silenoe.  A  whippoorwill,  sitting 
lenethwise  on  the  ridge-pole  of  the  house/  sent  out  into  the  night  its 
mehncholy  song.  The  fire-flies  danced  up  and  down  among  the 
orchard-grass  under  the  oaks,  and  the  katydid  shrieked  its  clamorous 
challenge  into  the  night.  Still  Abiah  was  silent.  The  tragedy  in 
which  every  man  plays  a  leading  part  first  or  last  had  culminated,  and 
the  hero  had  forgotten  his  lines. 

"  What  are  you  ^ing  to  do,  my  iMrother?*' 

The  soft  persuasive  tones  of  tlie  man  of  Qod  fell  upon  his  ear  and 
went  by  him  into  the  silent  night  E^ena,  crouching  beliind  the  vine- 
dad  lattice,  heard  them,  and  waited  breathless  for  the  response.  StiU 
Abiah  smoked  on  in  silence.  At  length  he  took  the  lon^  reed  stem 
from  his  mouth,  knocked  the  ashes  from  the  bowl,  carefully  putting 
his  foot  on  the  yet  glowing  embers,  and  said,— 

''  Passon,  I  hain't  edjuictly  concluded  what  I  will  do.  I  'lows  to 
do  the  fa'r  thine ;  but  the  trouble  is  to  know  jes'  what's  the  right  thing 
to  be  done.     What  do  you  say,  passon  f 

^'  Tou  must  put  away  this  woman  with  whom  you  have  so  loi^ 
lived  in  open  shame,"  said  the  minister,  sternly.  He  thought  it  a  case 
in  which  mild  words  and  mild  measures  would  be  of  no  avail. 

^'  She's  stuck  by  me  sick  an'  well,"  mused  Abiah. 

"  Of  course  you  will  recompense  her  for  her  services." 

'^  Jest  'bout  half  I've  get's  been  owin'  to  her  management" 

^  It's  very  creditable  to  you  to  acknowledge  her  merit" 

^^  Ef  it  hadn't  been  for  her,  I'd  'a'  died  in  my  sins  long  ago." 

He  lighted  his  pipe  and  began  to  smoke  again.  The  minister 
watdied  his  face  narrowly  as  the  match  fiamed  up  from  the  glowing 
bowl. 

*'  Were  vou  afraid  to  die  then.  Brother  Wilkins  ?" 

**  Naiy  bit,  passon :  ieet  felt  as  I  do  now,  that  I  ought  to  do  the 
fii'r  thing;  that  was  all." 

♦*  Did  you*  bit?" 

*'  Wal,  sorter :  I  made  my  will." 

^I  suppose  you  made  a  good  provision  for  the  girl?"  asked  the 
minister,  curiously. 

**  I  left  her  all  ther'  was,"  answered  the  convart 

"Whatr 

^  Ail  ther'  was,  passon.    You  see,  this  is  the  way  I  felt  about  it 
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She's  done  ez  muoli  ez  I ;  her  ohil'ran  is  my  chiPnm.  Ef  there's  been 
any  wrong,  I'm  the  one  that's  ter  blame  fer  it;  and  what  ther'  is 
wouldn't  be  none  too  much  fer  her  to  git  along  with  alone." 

'*  It's  fortunate  you  did  not  die  at  that  time,"  said  the  minister,  in 
a  tone  of  relief. 

"  I  don'  know  'bout  that,"  pursued  the  other ;  **  hit's  a  mighty  sight 
easier  ter  do  jestice  when  one  thinks  he's  a-dyin'  than  when  he's  got  ter 
keep  on  livin',  Yer  see,  what  was  jestice  then  ain't  nothin'  more'n  jestice 
now." 

"  But  no  one  would  expect  you  to  do  as  much  as  that  for  her." 

"  P'r'aps  not ;  but  what's  religion  good  fer  if  it  don't  make  a  man 
jest?" 

^^  But  your  idea  is  morbid  and  extravagant.  The  woman  no  doubt 
deserves  to  be  treated  liberally ;  but  you  are  not  called  upon  to  impov- 
erish yourself.    If  she  were  a  white  woman,  now,  you  might  mdrry  her." 

"  There  ain't  many  women  whiter'n  she  is,  in  this  world  ner  the 
next,  passon,"  said  Abiah,  solemnly. 

"  That  may  be, — in  a  way,"  assented  the  minister.  "  But  you  can 
not  marry  her,  of  course.    The  law  is  dead  against  that." 

"  I  s'pose  'tis,"  said  the  other,  mooilily. 

"You  ought  to  be  glad  of >it,  too,  if  you  contemplated  such  a  do- 
grading  act" 

"Fr'apslhed." 

"  Of  coiirse  you  should.  Now  let  me  urge  you,  my  brother,  to  act 
in  this  matter  with  firmness  and  without  delay.  '  Cast  aside  the  sin  that 
doth  so  easily  beset  you.'  Make  a  good  provision  for  this  girl,  and 
pack  her  off.  Then  on  next  oommunion-uay  you  can  join  the  church 
and  b^n  a  new  life." 

"  Wal,  passon,  I'll  'tend  to  hit  right  away,  I'll  promise  that ;  and 
whatever  I  do,  you  may  be  sure  hit'll  be  right,— or  ez  ni^  right  ez  I 
kin  git" 

"  Well,  don't  let  your  impulses  carry  you  so  fer  that  you  might 
r^ret  it :  remember  tnat  justice,  like  charity,  begins  at  home." 

«  So  it  do :  I  ain't  likely  ter  femt  that,"  said  Abiah.  "  Passon," 
he  continued,  earnestly,  "  what  would  you  say  ef  I  should  W  make 
over  ter  Lena  an'  her  chil'run  pretty  much  all  I've  got  round  me  here 
an'  start  over  in  life  fer  myself, — a  new  life,  ez  you  sed  ?" 

"  I  should  say  you  were  a  fool,"  said  the  minister,  bluntly. 

"  An'  the  others, — ^the  church, — I  s'pose  they'd  think  so  too  ^^ 

"  Of  course ;  every  sensible  person  would." 

"So  I  8^)ose, — so  I  s'pose,''  mused  Abiah.  "But,  passon,  what 
d'yer  think  Jesus  Girist  would  say  about  it  ef  he  was  here  an  a-jedgin' 
on't  right  now?  D'ye  think  he  would  say  it  was  too  much,  er — too 
Uttle?'^  . 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  the  minister  responded, 
solemnly, — 

"My  brother,  there  are  some  things  every  man  must  decide  for 
himself;  and  this  is  one.     May  Grod  help  you  to  decide  aright !" 

"  Amen  1"  responded  Abiah.  Then  he  struck  a  light  and  showed 
the  minister  to  his  room. 
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The  next  day  Abiuh  drove  to  the  city,  taking  Elena  with  liiia. 
They  were  absent  nearly  a  week.  It  H'as  thought  he  would  return 
alone;  but  he  did  not  The  Sabbath  follo>dngy  Abiah  rode  as  usual  to 
the  High  Rock  meeting.  It  was  tlie  day  he  was  to  be  received  into 
the  dmrch.  He  arrived  before  the  service  commenced.  The  grove 
was  fiesh  and  green  after  a  show^  of  the  night  previous.  He  felt 
that  he  ought  to  be  happy,  though  his  face  was  full  of  doubt  As  he 
walked  down  the  aisle,  with  his  hat  hung  upon  hb  crippled  hand,  he 
aaw  the  table  preparea  for  the  communion,  and  wondereu  if  he  would 
be  allowed  to  taste  the  elements  the  snowy  doth  concealed.  He  knew 
that  every  one  was  regarding  him  with  curiosity.  Some  of  the  light- 
minded  winked  and  made  remarks  as  he  appeared,  which  the  better- 
behaved  pretended  not  to  hear. 

The  minister  saw  him  as  he  entered,  and  met  him  half-way  down 
the  aisle.  Taking  him  by  the  arm,  he  led  him  out  past  the  pulpit  into 
the  grove  back  or  the  arbor.  After  walking  a  little  way,  they  sat  down 
upon  a  log.  The  minister  took  out  his  knife,  cut  off  a  sucker,  and 
began  to  trim  it     Abiah  still  held  his  hat  ui>on  his  crippled  hand. 

"Well,  Brother  Wilkins,  how  is  it?  What  have  you  done  with 
the  woman  ?" 

AUah  drew  forth  from  the  brea8t-ix)cket  of  his  coat  a  paper,  which 
he  partly  opened,  with  tlie  curious  skill  the  one-handecl  acquire,  by 

Eressine  it  against  his  knee,  and  extended  towanls  the  minister.  The 
ttter  glanced  at  it,  flushed,  tunied  txile,  and  trembled  with  excitement 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say ^'  he  began,  angrily. 

"  Yes,  passon,''  said  Abiah,  humbly.  "  Thar  didn't  seem  to  be  no 
other  way  ter  do  tlie  right  thing." 

"  Do  you  know  what  people  will  say  T^ 

**  I  s'poee  they'll  tliiuK  me  mighty  low-down.  I  don't  blame  'em. 
Hit  were  pretty  hard  ter  do,  jiasson ;  but  one  can't  expect  ter  be  a 
Christian  ter  nothin'." 

**  But  how  did  you  come  to  do  it  ?    You  promised  me " 

**  I  dW,  posson,  I  did,"  interrupted  Abiah,  "  an'  I  'lowed  ter  do 
then  jH^tty  much  ez  you  advised;  but  I  thought  I  oughtn't  ter  be 
onjust  ter  ennybody.  So  when  the  lawyer  tole  me  we  could  be  married 
in  the  Deestrick  of  Columby,  all  straight  an'  reguler,  I  thought  I'd 
give  her  a  chance  ter  say  she  were  an  hopest  women,  an  give  tlie  chil'run 
a  right  ter  wear  tlieir  fayther's  name.  Then  I  'lowed  ter  give  her  half 
uv  ful  I  hed,  let  her  go  off  somewheres  with  the  chil'run,  an'  I'd  stay 
here  an'  never  see  nothin'  more  of  'em.  That  were  my  design,  posson, 
an'  I  thought  that  were  the  best  I  could  do ;  but  when  we  stood  up 
afore  the  minister  an'  I  promised  afore  God  ter  '  take  this  woman'  an' 
*  cleave  only  ter  her,'  I  seed  'twouldn't  do :  I  couldn't  do  jestice  by 
halves.    So  here  I  be.     Ef  you  think " 

^*  I  think ^"    The  minister  interrupted  himself  as  he  looked  into 

the  patient  face  before  him.  ^'  God  judge  you,  my  brother ;  I  dare  not 
You  have  done  a  terrible  thing.  If  it  were  known  to  the  coner^ation, 
I  fear  yoo  might  suffer  violence.  I  tliink  you  had  better  go  nome  and 
— jFo  avHiy.    God  bless  you  I" 

lie  wrung  the  convert's  hand  and  walked  back  to  the  arbor.    The 
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words  of  the  opcniug  hymn  were  echoing  through  the  grove  when 
Abiah  mounted  nis  horse  and  rode  liomewara. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  the  oommmiity  when  these  things 
became  known.  Fortunately,  the  court  was  in  session  at  tlie  counbr 
seat,  and,  a  true  bill  having  been  found,  Biah  and  Elena  were  arrested. 
This  probably  saved  them  from  violence.  As  in  veiY  many  States  at 
the  North  as  well  as  at  the  South,  the  marria^  of  a  white  person 
with  one  of  one-eighth  or  more  of  colored  blooa  was  contrary  to  the 
law,  and  this  marriage,  tliough  solemnized  without  the  State,  being 
between  parties  domiciled  tlierein  and  visiting  a  fordlgn  jurisdiction 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  marriage,  was  held  upon  the  trial  to  be  in 
fraud  of  the  statute,  and  therefore  void.  This  view  was  also  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court 

This  was  the  state  of  afiairs  when  appeal  was  made  to  Mr.  Swallow. 

*^  What  Biah  wants  ter  know,''  said  the  fiiithfUl  brother  who  had 
stuck  to  him  ^^  through  evil  as  well  as  good  report,''  ^'  is  whether  the 
law  uv  the  United  States  is  good  over  the  whole  kentry,  er  only  three 
miles  one  way  and  five  miles  'tother  from  the  CapitoL  £r  to  put  it  in 
a  leetle  different  sha])e,  he  wants  ter  know  ef  Elena  is  his  wife  sure 
an'  fast  in  Washin'ton,  why  she  ain't  his  wife  in  Ferginny  ?  I  ain't 
stan'in'  up  fer  Biah.  £f  he  was  clar,  I  wonldn'  own  him  ez  a  brother ; 
he's  TOue  an'  disgraced  hisself  an'  the  whole  fiunbly ;  but  this  I  will 
say :  he  didn't  'low  ter  do  enny  harm,  but  only  ter  do  in  a  lawful  way 
what  he  thought  the  Lord  commanded.  Now,  what  /want  ter  know 
is,  how  is  one  gwine  ter  tell  when  he's  right  an'  when  he's  wrong,  ef  he 
can't  foller  law  ner  Scripter?" 

"These  are  very  interesting  questions,  Mr.  Wilkins,"  said  the 
Junior,  suavely,  "  but  I  don't  suppose  Biah  would  care  to  stay  in  jail 
long  enough  to  have  them  decided.  It  liappens  that  there  is  one  thing 
in  his  favor.  The  authority  of  a  State  court  to  disregard  a  marriage 
duly  solemnized  under  tlie  laws  of  tlie  United  States,  because  inconsis- 
tent with  the  State  law,  has  never  been  decided,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  autliorities  of  tlie  State  would  hardly  care  to  press  for  an  adiu- 
dication  at  this  time.  A  lawyer's  business  is  to  serve  his  client  rather 
than  settle  l^al  questions,  do  we  will  apply  for  our  writ  of  error,  and 
then,  if  the  authorities  are  willing  to  let  Biah  go  where  nobody  will 
inquire  about  the  pedigree  of  his  wife,  and  he  is  willing  to  go,  I  don't 
see  but  we  have  found  the  best  way  out  of  the  trouble.  If  we  have  to 
carry  it  up,  of  course  we  will ;  but  it's  a  mighty  good  rule  never  to 
fight  for  what  you  can  get  without  a  fight" 

We  preimred  the  ])a|)erR,  and  Mr.  Swallow  himself  made  the  appli- 
cation for  the  writ  But  the  case  has  never  come  to  trial.  In  the 
iiourt  below,  the  indictment  is  marked  "  Nol.  Pros.,"  and  in  the  ap- 
l>ellate  court  the  entry  stands,  "Dismissed  at  Plaintiff's  cost"  So 
the  legal  puzzle  it  presents  remains  unsolved.  The  great  West  has 
swallowed  up  Abiah  Wilkins  and  his  shame ;  ^Uhe  peace  of  God  and 
tlie  State"  are  no  more  threatened  by  his  sin  or  his  rep^tanoe ;  and 
those  lawfully  wedded  in  one  State  may  still  be  adjudged  malefactors  in 
another. 

Albion  W.  Tourgee, 
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SOME  FAMOUS  HOAXES. 


MANY  etymoIcffieB  for  the  word  '^  hoax"  have  been  snegestedy — the 
mo6t  plauBibte  making  it  a  cormptioQ  from  the  Sni  word  of 
hocM^-pooua,  whidi  in  its  turn  is  a  oormption  fix)m  the  hoe  ed  corpu$  of 
the  mass.  A  hoax  may  be  defined  as  a  sucoessful  effort  to  deceive  witli- 
out  any  motive  but  fup.  ^ith  a  further  limitation  of  its  meaning  at 
a  deception  of  the  many,  a  useful  line  of  demarcation  might  be  drawn 
between  the  hoax  and  the  pracdoal  joke  which  is  aimed  only  at  indi- 
viduals. This  definition  would  exclude  all  the  famous  literary  forgeries, 
from  Chatterton  to  Lew  Vanderpoole,  where  the  object  waapelf  rather 
than  amusement,  such  deliberate  swindles  as  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  and 
even  such  &mous  instances  as  De  Foe's  story  of  the  apparition  of  Mrs. 
Veal,  whidi  was  written  to  sell  **  Drelincourt  on  Death.'' 

When  Sheridan  completed  the  Greek  sentence  levelled  against  him 
—which  the  country  members  cheered,  not  because  they  understood  it, 
but  because  it  was  quoted  on  their  side— by  saying  tliat  the  passage 
should  have  been  continued  to  the  end,  and  glibly  adding  a  screed  of 
Irish,  it  ip  doubtful  whether  his  jest  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  hoax. 
But  the  constant  victimization  of  antiquaries  by  &bricated  articles  pur- 
porting to  be  interesting  as  relics  of  the  past  is  clearly  a  hoax,  except 
when  it  is  done  for  profit  Every  one  will  remember,  in  Scotrs 
"Antiquary,"  the  metal  vessel  inscribed  with  the  letters  A — D — L — L, 
which  Monkbams  interpreted  to  mean  AgriooUi  dioavoii  UbeM  lubenM^ 
but  which  Edie  Ochiltree  pronounced  to  be  Aikin  Drum^s  Umg  ladle. 
And  every  one  will  also  remember  tlie  uneven  and  broken  stone  on 
which  the  Pickwick  club  laboriously  deciphered  this  inscription : 

+ 

BIIBT 

UU 

P8HI 

8.3r. 

ARK 

which  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  "  Bil  Stumps,  his 
Mark."  Here  again  the  hoax  is  not  perfect,  because  iher^  is  no 
evidence  that  either  Aikin  Drum  or  Bill  Stokes  had  any  deliberate  in- 
tention to  deceive.  But  the  following  inscription  is  a  genuine  hoax. 
It  was  sent  to  the  secretary  of  an  enthusiastic  band  of  areb»oIogists 
exploring  the  town  of  Banbury,  as  having  been  copied  from  the  corner- 
stone of  an  old  structure  lately  pulled  down : 

'^SEOQEH  SREVB  EREH  WCI8UMB  VAHL 
I^AH  SEHS  SB  OTREU  NOS  LLEBDNAS 
RBOKI  PREH  N08  ONIRBS  ROHYER 
OAKOED  IRYD  AliE  NIFAB  EBOT8  SORCY 
RUB  NABOT  E8  ROHK  00  CAED  IR." 

Afler  the  learned  heads  had  been  puxzled  for  a  while,  one  of  their 
number  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  reading  the  inscription  backward, 
when  it  was  found  to  be  an  ingenious  transposition  of  the  well-known 
nursery  rhyme  "  Eide  a  cock-horse,"  etc 
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The  ever-amusinff  ''  Baikes's  Diaiy  tells  of  a  stone  found  near 
N6rao  in  1838  which  bore  this  l^ud :  SimiUler  cau$(l^ie  ego  ambo 
U  fvmard  cum  de  suis.  After  pozzTing  all  die  learned  brains  of  the 
locality,  it  was  about  to  be  sent  to  Paris,  when  an  old  inhabitant  re- 
membered that  the  stone  came  from  a  building  occupied  by  Russian 
troops  during  the  invasion  of  1814.  The  explanation  that  it  was  only 
a  bit  of  military  fun  at  once  suggested  itself,  and  finally  it  was  dis- 
covered that  by  readine  off  the  inscription  with  the  proper  French 
pronunciation  of  the  syllables  it  became  Six  mitilaires  cosaqnei  igaux 
en  beauU  fumant  comme  deux  SuisseSy  which  translated  means,  ^'  Six 
Cossack  soldiers  equal  in  beauty,  smokine  like  two  Swiss.'' 

The  archffiologist  Grough,  at  a  curiositj-shop,  came  across  a  slab  of 
stone  with  a  curious  inscription,  bought  it,  and  had  it  described  before 
tlie  Society  of  Antiauaries,  and  engraved  for  the  OentUmen'e  Maaaxine. 
The  l^nd  read,  "  Here  Hardcnut  drank  a  wine-horn  dry,  stared  about 
him,  and  died.''  The  evidence  seemed  to  be  in  its  fiivor.  It  had  been 
found,  8o  the  shopkeeper  asserted,  in  Kennington  Lane,  where  the 
palace  of  Hardcnut  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated.  At  last  it 
transpired  that  George  Steevens,  to  satisfy  an  old  grudge  a^nst  Gouffh, 
had  procured  a  fragmait  of  an  old  chimney-slab,  scratch^  the  inscnp- 
tion  in  rude  characters,  and  got  the  curiosity-dealer  so  to  manage  that 
(Jough  should  see  and  buy  the  stone. 

Traps  of  this  sort  are  continually  being  laid  for  unsuspecting  an- 
tiquarians by  the  waggishly-inclined,  and  many  a  supposed  old  coin 
has  been  found  on  investigation  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  sou  or  a 
centime  melted  in  the  fire,  battered  widi  a  hamm^,  punched  with  a 
oold-chisel  in  imitation  of  antique  lettering,  and  then  hidden  in  some 
place  where  it  was  sure  to  be  discovered.  ^*  There  is  a  cairn,"  says  the 
Kev.  J.  G.  Wood,  "  broken  and  battered,  on  the  summit  of  the  hills 
near  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  and  visible  from  the  railway.  A  very 
well  known  author  refers  in  a  very  well  known  book  to  that  cairn  as  a 
Danish  monument,  whereas  I  built  it  myself;  and,  by  the  same  token, 
there  is  in  the  middle  of  it  a  fiat-iron  without  any  handle.  Jokes  of 
this  sort,"  he  adds,  "  are  very  prevalent  among  scientific  men.  There 
is,  for  example,  one  of  our  best  entomologists  who  prides  himself  on 
his  skill  in  manu&cturing  insects.  If  they  have  wings,  he  discharges 
the  color  by  chemical  means,  and  paints  them  afresh.  He  substitutes 
various  parts  of  various  beings  for  those  of  the  creature  which  he  man- 
ufactures, cutting  out  from  an  old  champagne-oork  anjrthing  that  may 
be  found  wanting.  He  once  tried  to  palm  off  on  me  a  most  ingenious 
combination.  Tne  head  was  made  of  cork,  the  wings  were  real  wings, 
only  turned  the  wrong  side  upwards,  and  the  body  had  been  taken  to 
pieces,  painted,  and  varnished.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  this  very 
clever  forger  of  entomoWical  rarities  had  visited  one  of  tliose  houses 
where  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Spider  lives,  and  had  added  the  legs  of  a 
spider  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  body,  wings,  and  antenn»  of  in- 
sects from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  spider's  1^  betmyed  him,  but 
the  author  of  tne  entomological  forgery  was  not  in  Uie  least  disconcerted 
at  the  discovery  of  the  fraud.  There  are  no  school-boys  who  enjoy  a 
joke  half  as  much  as  your  celebrated  scientific  and  literary  men.   Theii 
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reputation  is  too  safe  for  cavil ,  and  when  they  get  toeether  ther  are  as 
playful  as  so  many  kittens.  The  museum  of  the  kte  Charles  Waterton 
was  fiill  of  zo5logical  iokes,'* 

Many  such  hoaxes  have  been  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of  silencing 
criticasters  and  exposing  their  i>retensions.  Thus,  Michael  Angelo, 
wearied  of  hearine  modem  sculpture  contrasted  with  ancient  to  the 
disparagement  of  uxe  former^  hit  upon  the  plan  of  burying  a  Cupid, 
having  first  knocked  off  an  arm  or  so^  and  when  it  was  dug  up  he  haa 
the  satis&ction  of  hearing  his  former  detractors  praise  it  as  a  eenuine 
antique.  Muretus  played  a  similar  trick  upon  the  critic  Joseph  radiger, 
a  great  admirer  of  the  ancients,  by  palming  off  upon  him  some  Latin 
verses  as  being  copied  from  an  old  manuscript.  Scaliger  was  delighted, 
ascribed  them  to  an  old  comic  poet,  Trabeus,  and  Quoted  them  m  his 
commentary  on  Varro  ^'  De  Re  Rustica/'  as  one  or  the  most  precious 
fraraients  of  antiquity.  Then  Muretus  wickedly  informed  the  world 
of  his  deception,  and  pointed  out  the  small  dependence  to  be  placed  on 
the  sagacity  of  one  so  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  ancients.  A  famous 
hoax  of  this  sort  was  practised  by  Johann  Meinhold  upon  the  Tiibin^n 
^ool  of  critics.  These  eentlemen  believed  their  judgment  unerring 
in  deciding  upon  the  authenticity  of  any  writing,  and  throughout  the 
Gospds  they  professed  to  discriminate  tlie  precise  d^ree  of  (^edibility 
of  ^ch  chapter,  each  narrative,  each  word,  with  a  certainty  that  dis- 
dained all  Qoubt  and  a  firmness  no  ailment  could  move.  In  1843 
Dr.  Meinhold  published  "  The  Amber  Witch,''  professedly  from  a  mu- 
tilated manuscript  which  had  been  found  by  an  old  sexton  in  a  closet 
of  the  church  at  Usedom  in  Pomerania.  It  purported  to  be  a  contem- 
poraneous chronicle,  by  the  pastor  of  Coserow,  of  certain  events  that 
took  place  in  his  parish  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
was  accepted  as  such  by  the  profoundest  of  the  Tiibingen  9avant$.  We 
know  that  Robert  Stephen  Hawkins  deceived  even  Macaulay  fan  excel- 
lent judge  of  ballad  poetry)  by  his  "  Song  of  the  Western  Men,"  with  its 
refrain  of 

And  must  Trelawny  die,  and  nrait  Trelawny  die? 

Then  forty  thousand  OomisbmeB  will  know  the  reason  why. 

We  know  that  Surtees  deceived  even  Sir  Walter  Scott  (a  still  better 
judge)  with  his  ballads  of  "  The  Slaying  of  Antony  Featherstonhaugh'* 
and  "Bartram's  Diree,"  which  purported  to  be  collected  from  oral  tradi- 
tion and  were  furnished  with  learned  notes.  I^y,  Andrew  Lane  hints 
an  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  fond  of  forging 
extracts  from  "old  plays"  as  citations  for  his  chapter-headings,  was 
himself  the  author  of  Uie  ballad  of  **  Kinmont  Willie,"  which  to  this 
day  is  accej>ted  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  old  English  ballads.  The 
last  ballad  hoax  of  much  note  was  a  set  of  sham  Auicedonian  epics  and 
popular  songs  about  Alexander  the  Great  and  other  heroes,  which  a 
schoolmaster  in  Rhodope  imposed  on  M.  Verkovitch,  and  which  for 
a  brief  period  deceived  the  learned. 

Prosper  M£rim6e  was  the  most  skilfhl  of  French  literary  forgers, 
using  his  talents  for  amusement  rather  tlian  for  deliberate  deception. 
When  a  mere  youth,  he  played  a  practical  joke  on  Cuvier,  by  manu&o- 
turing  for  him  an  original  letter  of  Robespierre,  which  delighted  that 
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hunter  of  autographs  as  well  as  truth.  The  deception  was  not  found 
out  until  a  rival  collector  held  the  autograph  to  tne  light  and  saw  that 
the  water-mark  on  the  paper  bore  a  date  later  than  Robespierre's  death. 
M6rim6e's  first  published  book  was  a  collection  of  short  dramas,  pre- 
tended translations  from  a  gifted  Spanish  lady,  Clara  Guzla,  for  whom 
he  invented  a  bioeraphy.  ^'  Clara  Guzla^'  was  taken  for  a  reality ;  her 
genius  was  gravdy  discussed  by  critics,  and  a  S[)aniard,  ashamed  to 
confess  ignorance  of  so  gifted  a  countrywoman,  declared  that,  although 
the  French  translation  was  good,  it  was  inferior  to  the  original 
Aft;erwards  M6rim6e  manufactured  an  Hungarian  bard,  songs  and  all, 
who  made  dupes  of  Grerman  as  well  as  French  critics,  and  set  them  to 
wondering  why  so  brilliant  a  writer  had  never  been  heard  of  outside  of 
Hungary. 

A  very  different  sort  of  hoax  was  recently  practised  upon  English 
publishers  and  magazine-editors.  A  disappointed  literary  aspirant, 
weary  of  having  his  articles  declined  with  thanks,  and  doubtful  of  his 
critiw  infallibihty,  copied  out  '^  Samson  Agonistes,''  which  he  rechris- 
tened  ^*  Like  a  Uiant  Refreshed,"  and  the  manuscript,  as  an  original 
work  of  his  own,  went  the  rounds  of  publishers  and  editors.  It  vras 
declined  on  various  pleas,  and  the  letters  he  received  afforded  liim  so 
much  amusement  tliat  he  published  them  in  the  SL  JarM»^9  GhuseUe. 
None  of  the  critics  discovered  that  the  work  was  Milton's.  One,  who 
had  evidently  not  even  looked  at  it,  deemed  it  a  sensational  novel  | 
another  recognized  a  certain  amount  of  merit,  but  thought  it  vras  dis- 
figured by  '^  Scotticisms ;"  a  third  was  sufficiently  pleas^  to  offer  to 
publish  it,  provided  the  author  contributed  forty  pounds  towards 
expenses. 

A  hoax  which  did  not  deceive  the  learned,  bnt  sorely  puzzled  them, 
was  that  known  as  the  Dutch  Mail  hoax.  Some  fifty  years  ago,  an 
article  app^red  in  the  Leioeder  Herald,  an  English  provincial  paper, 
under  the  title  of  ^'  The  Dutch  Mail,"  with  the  announcement  Uiat  it 
had  arrived  too  late  for  translation,  and  so  had  been  set  up  and  printed 
in  the  original.  Much  attention  was  attracted  to  the  article,  ana  many 
Dutch  scholars  rushed  into  print  to  say  that  it  was  not  in  any  dialect 
with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Finally  it  was  discovered  to  be 
a  hoax.  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  the  editor  of  the  paper,  recently  told 
this  story  of  how  the  jest  was  conceived  and  carried  out:  ^^One 
evening,  before  one  of  our  publications,  my  men  and  a  boy  overturned 
two  or  three  columns  of  the  paper  in  type.  We  had  to  get  ready 
somewav  for  the  coaches,  which,  at  four  in  the  morning,  required  four 
or  five  hundred  papers.  Aft;er  every  exertion,  we  were  short  nearly 
a  column,  but  there  stood  a  tempting  column  of '  pi'  on  the  galleys,  it 
suddenly  struck  me  that  this  miffht  oe  thought  Dutch.  I  made  up  the 
column,  overcame  the  scruples  of  the  foreman,  and  so  away  the  country 
edition  went  with  its  philological  puzzle  to  worry  ihe  honest  agricul- 
tural readers'  heads.  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  set  up  a  column  of 
plain  English  for  the  local  edition."  Sir  Ridiard  met  one  man  in 
Nottingham  who  for  thirty  years  preserved  a  copy  of  the  Leioeder 
Heraldl  hoping  that  some  day  the  letter  would  be  explained. 

Madame  de  Genlb  tells  a  stoiy  in  point    Hie  Duo  de  Ldancoait 
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t  an  intimate  fiiend  of  Abh6  Delille.  Both  were  at  Spa,  when  one 
morning  the  Abbi  was  deeply  chagrined  by  seeing  some  couplets  on  tlie 
birthday  of  the  Dnchees  of  Orleans^  regular  enongh  in  manner,  but 
foolish  in  matter,  published  with  his  name  in  a  daily  newspaper.  The 
veiBee  were  in  &ct  the  duke's  composition.  We  all  remember  the  letter 
on  American  Philistinism  which  was  credited  to  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
letter  about  public  bores  which  was  credited  to  Carlyle  (and  which 
Ruskin,  by  the  way,  endorsed  as  ^  not  the  least  signifiksant  of  the  ut- 
terances of  the  Master^'),  and  many  similar  forraies,  more  or  less  clever 
imitations  of  style,  which  have  gone  the  romKls  of  the  nress,  provoked 
surprise,  anm,  applause,  condemnation,  and  finally  called  forth  vigor- 
ous denials  m>m  the  supposed  authors.  A  poem  called  '^  AVision  of  Im- 
mortality,''  ascribed  to  William  CuUen  Bryant  and  copied  as  such  into 
many  papers,  has  been  pasted  into  a  host  of  scrap-books.  The  author 
had  made  a  wager  that  ne  could  write  a  poem  which  would  deceive  the 
general  public  into  the  impression  that  it  was  Bryant's.  Poe  has  ever 
been  a  favorite  subject  for  this  sort  of  jesting,  as  the  mannerisms  of  his 
fityle  are  easily  caught;  and  every  now  and  then  a  fresh  imitation, claiming 
to  be  a  genuine  treasure  trove,  starts  on  its  journey  throngh  the  papers. 

Perhaps  this  is  only  a  fair  quid  pro  quo.  No  man  ever  had  a  greater 
fondness  for  eulling  the  public  Tnat  gruesome  tale,  **  The  Facts  in  the 
Case  of  M.  Valdemar,''  was  worked  up  with  an  appalling  verisimilitude 
of  detail  which  imposed  upon  many  people.  Mesmerism  at  that  time 
had  just  begun  to  be  talked  of.  The  Abb6  Miene,  in  his  **  Dictionary 
of  Popular  Superstitions,''  seemed  more  than  half  inclined  to  believe  in 
its  truth.  ''  We  will  not  leave  the  subject  of  animal  magnetlnn,"  he 
says,  '^  without  acouainting  the  reader  with  an  extraordinary,  we  miebt^ 
say  an  incredible,  mcident  whidi  is  just  now  creating  a  great  sensation' 
in  the  learned  world,"  and  then  he  translates  Pec's  story  entire. 

The  ^  Balloon  hoax"  was  Pec's  most  successful  imposition  upon  the 
public.  One  day  in  April,  1844,  the  New  York  Sm  astonished  its 
readers  with  an  article  headed  thus,  in  magnificent  capitals : 

"ASTOUNDING  NEWS  BY  EXPRESS  VIA  NORFOLK! 

THE  ATLANTIC  CROSSED  IN  THREE  DAYS  1 1 

SigncU  Triumph  of  Mr.  Monok  M(uon^9  Flying  Machine ! !  I 

"Arrival  at  Sullivan's  Island,  near  Charleston,  S.C.,  of  Mr.  Mason,  Mr. 
Robert  Holland,  Mr.  Henson,  Mr.  Harrison  Alnsworth,  and  four  others,  in 
the  Steering  Balloon  '  Victoria,'  after  a  paBsage  of  seven ty-five  hours  from 
land  to  laud  !    Full  particulars  of  the  voyage  V* 

Every  one  was  on  the  qui  vwe.  "Tlie  rush  for  'the  sole  paper 
which  had  the  news/  "  says  roe, "  was  something  beyond  even  the  pro- 
digious ;  and,  in  fact,  if  (as  some  assert)  the  Victoria  did  not  aoso- 
lutely  accomplish  the  voyj^  recorded,  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  a 
reason  why  she  should  not  have  accomplished  it"  It  is  not  a  little 
curious  that  the  New  York  Sun  was  the  very  paper  in  whidi,  nine 
years  before,  in  September,  1835,  the  celebrated  '^  Mocxi  Hoax''  had 
appeared,  overshadowing  and  interrupting  forever  the  story  of  "  Hans 
Pfaall's  Journey  to  the  Moon,"  which,  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence, 
Poe  had  begun  three  weeks  previous  in  the  Souihem  LUerary  Messenger. 
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Poe  had  originally  intended  his  own  story  as  a  hoax,  but  his  friends, 
who  had  less  faith  in  the  gullibility  of  the  public  than  himself,  per- 
suaded him  to  ffive  up  the  idea  of  deliberate  deception.  ''  I  fell  back 
upon  a  style  hfdf  plausible,  half  bantering,  and  resolved  to  give  what 
interest  I  could  to  an  actual  passage  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  de* 
-  scribing  the  lunarrscenery  as  if  survejred  and  personally  examined  by 
the  narrator.'*  The  success  of  the  "  Moon  Hoar'  showed  that  Poe  was 
right  and  his  friends  wrong.  The  former  took  up  the  verv  idea  which 
Poe  claims  to  have  abandoned, — ^that  of  accounting  for  tne  narrator's 
acquaintance  with  the  satellite  by  the  supposition  of  an  extraordinary 
telescope.  The  '^  Moon  Hoax" — so  called,  of  course,  after  its  bogus 
nature  had  been  discovered^-opened  with  an  account  of  how  Sir  John 
Herschel,  with  Sir  David  Brewster's  assistance,  had  invented  an  appa- 
ratus (minutely  described)  by  which  the  magnifying  power  of  an  im- 
mense telescope  could  be  sufficiently  increased  to  detect  minute  objects 
in  the  mooti.  Sir  John  was  sent  out  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone  at  the 
expense  of  the  English,  French,  and  Austrian  ^vemments.  ^'  Whether 
the  British  government  were  sceptical  concerning  the  promised  splendor 
of  the  discoveries,  or  wished  them  to  be  scrupulously  veiled  until  thev 
had  accmmulated  a  full-orbed  glory  for  the  nation  and  reign  in  which 
they  originated,  is  a  Question  which  we  can  only  conjecturally  solve. 
But  certain  it  is  that  me  astronomer's  royal  patrons  enjoined  a  masonic 
taciturnity  upon  him  and  his  friends  until  he  should  have  officially  com- 
municated the  results  of  his  great  experiment."  This  was  a  clever  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstance  that  nothing  had  before  been  heard  regard- 
mg  the  gigantic  instrument  taken  out  by  Herschel.  That  he  was  actually 
at  that  time  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  was  generally  known. 

On  the  night  of  January  10,  1835,  the  telescope  was  ready  to  be 
employed  upon  the  moon.  The  first  things  observed  were  basaltic 
rocks  coverea  with  poppies ;  then  fields,  trees,  and  rivers ;  then  amethyst 
mountains  and  verdant  valleys ;  then  animals  like  .bisons,  a  unicorn- 
goat,  pelicans,  sheep,  etc.  All  these  things  were  described  widi  a  ^r^ 
geous  wealth  of  detail.  At  last  winged  creatures  were  seen  to  light 
upon  a  plain,  something  between  a  human  being  and  an  orang-outang 
in  appearance,  with  wings  like  those  of  a  bat  These  beings  were  at 
once  christened  the  Vespertilio-homo,  or  Bat-man.  They  were  doubt- 
less innocent  and  happy  creatures,  but  some  of  their  ways  were  unpub- 
lishably  singular  and  were  reserved  for  a  scientific  book  by  Herschd. 
Meanwhile,  several  ministers,  on  a  promise  of  temporary  secrecy,  were 
allowed  a  peep  at  these  things  which  were  unfit  for  the  laity. 

Sucli  was  the  substance  of  a  narrative  which  astounded  all  America. 
Many  were  deceived,  many  were  only  perplexed.  Poe  himself  wrote 
an  examination  of  its  claims  to  credit,  showing  distinctly  its  fictitious 
character,  but  was  astonished  at  finding  that  he  could  obtain  few  lis- 
teners, "  so  really  eager  were  all  to  be  deceived,  so  magical  were  the 
charms  of  a  style  that  served  as  the  vehicle  of  an  exceedingly  clumsy 
invention.  •  •  •  Not  one  person  in  ten  discredited  it,  and  (strangest 
point  of  allQ  the  doubters  were  chiefly  those  who  doubted  without 
being  able  to  say  why, — ^the  ignorant,  those  uninformed  in  astronomy, — 
people  who  vxnUd  not  believe  because  the  thing  was  so  novel;  so  entirely 
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^  out  of  tlie  usual  wmy.'  A  grave  i)rofe0sor  of  mathemaiioa  b  a  V ir» 
g^a  ooUep^e  told  me  aeriooalj  that  lie  bad  do  doubt  of  tbe  truth  of  the 
whde  afiSEur/'  Manj  prominent  newspapers  fell  squarely  into  the  trap. 
The  MenxmtiU  Adveruaer  thought  the  document  bore ''  intrinsio  evi- 
dence of  being  authentic"  The  New  York  Timet  thought  it  displayed 
*^  the  most  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  astronomy/'  was  ''  prob- 
able and  plausible,''  and  ^'  liad  an  air  of  mtense  verisimilitude."  The 
Albany  iktUjf  Adveriuer  had  read  the  article  with  ''  unspeakable  «no- 
tions  of  pleasure  and  astonishment ;"  while  the  New  Yorker  considered 
the  discoveries  ^  of  astounding  interest,  creating  a  new  era  in  astronomy 
and  science  eenerally."  The  hoax  was  reprinted  in  pamphlet^forrai 
and,  though  by  this  time  its  bogus  nature  had  been  discovered,  an  edi- 
tion of  sixty  thousand  copies  was  readily  disposed  of  Lately  a  single 
oopy  of  that  edition  sold  for  three  dollars  ana  seventy-five  cents. 

One  eflfect  of  the  hoax  was  to  deprive  us  of  the  conclusion  of 
''Hans  PfaalL"  "Having  read  the  Moon  Story  to  an  end,"  says 
Foe,  "  and  found  it  anticipetive  of  all  the  main  points  of  my  ^  Hans 
P&all,'  I  suffered  the  lattar  to  remain  unfinished.  The  chief  design 
in  carrying  my  hero  to  the  moon  was  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
describing  tlie  lunar  scenerv ;  but  I  found  tliat  he  could  aod  very  little 
to  the  minute  and  authentic  account  of  Sir  John  Herschel.  I  did  not 
even  think  it  advisable  to  bring  my  voyagor  back  to  his  parent  earth. 
He  remains  where  I  left  him,  and  is  still,  I  believe,  the  man  in  the 
moon."  It  is  worth  noting  that  Poe,  who  was  ever  uKMrbidly  keen  on  tbe 
subject  of  plagiarism,  distinctly  sajrs,  '^  I  am  bound  to  do  Mr.  Locke 
the  justice  to  say  that  he  denies  having  seen  my  article  prior  to  the 
publication  of  his  own :  I  am  bound  to  add,  also,  that  I  believe  him." 

Mr.  Richard  Alton  Locke,  a  clever  New  York  journalist,  was  the 
author  of  the  hoax.  Not  for  many  vears,  however,  was  tne  secret 
divulged.  Some  of  the  New  York  journals,  indeed,  published  the 
''  Moon  Stoiy"  side  by  aide  with  '^  Iians  Pfaall,"  thinking  that  the 
author  of  one  had  been  detected  in  the  author  of  tlie  other.  Subs^ 
quently  suspicion  settled  down  upon  Nicollet,  a  French  astronomer  who 
had  come  to  America  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  whose  object,  it 
was  said,  was  to  raise  monev  and  to  deceive  his  enemy  Arago.  It  was 
added  thiat  he  succeeded  in  doing  both.  But  Mr.  Proct<Hr  discredits  the 
Arago  story,  and  states  that  no  astronomer  could  have  either  written  or 
been  deceived  by  tlie  hoax.  He  adds  that  as  gauges  of  general  knowl- 
ed^  scientific  hoaxes  have  their  use,  just  as  paradoxical  works  have. 
**  No  one,  certainly  no  student  of  science,  can  thoroughly  understand 
how  little  some  people  know  about  science,  until  he  has  observed  how 
much  will  be  believed  if  only  published  with  the  apparent  auUiority  of 
a  few  known  names  and  announced  with  a  sufficient  parade  of  tech- 
nical verbiage ;  nor  is  it  as  easy  as  might  be  thought,  even  for  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts,  to  disprove  either  a  hoax  or  a  para- 
dox." He  th^^ore  notes  without  any  wonder  that  in  January,  1874, 
he  was  gravely  asked  whether  an  account  in  the  New  York  Worlds 
purporting  to  describe  how  the  moon's  frame  was  gradually  cracking, 
threatening  eventually  to  fall  into  several  separate  fragments,  was  m 
reality  ba^  on  fact.    *'  In  the  far  West,  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  a 
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lawyer  asked  me  in  February,  1876,  why  I  had  not  described  the  great 
discoveries  recently  made  by  means  of  a  pow^ul  reflector  erected  near 
Paris.  According  to  the  Chicago  ThneSy  this  powerful  instrument  had 
shown  buildings  in  the  iboon,  and  bands  of  workmen  could  be  seen 
with  it  who  manifestly  were  undergoine  some  kind  of  penal  servitude, 
for  they  were  chained  together/'  It  is  singular  how  often  these  peendo- 
scientinc  hoaxes  refer  to  the  moon.  ^^ 

Of  bibliographical  hoaxes  the  most  complete  and  artistic  was  the 
Fortsas  Catalogue.  In  1840,  bibliograi^ers  were  electrified  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pamphlet  purporting  to  be  a  catalogue  of  the  library  of 
the  late  Count  J.  N.  A.  de  Fortsas,  of  Binche,  Belgium.  It  contained 
only  fourteen  pages,  to  be  sure,  and  described  only  fifty-two  books; 
but  eadi  of  these  was  unique:  no  book  mentioned  b^any  bibliographer 
was  to  be  found  in  the  collection.  The  count,  it  was  represented; 
*'  pitilessly  expelled  from  his  shelves  books  for  which  he  had  jiaid  theii 
weight  in  gold — ^volumes  which  would  have  been  the  pride  of  the  most 
fastidious  amateurs — as  soon  as  he  learned  that  a  work  up  to  that  time 
unknown  had  been  noticed  in  an jv catalogue.''  The  publication  of  the 
"  Nouvdles  Rocherches''  of  Bnmet  had  caused  the  destruction  of  one- 
third  of  the  count's  library  and  broken  the  collector's  spirit.  From 
that  time  he  made  no  further  acquisitions ;  but  the  bulletin  of  Techener 
^  finom  time  to  time  still  further  tliinned  the  already  decimated  ranks  of 
his  sacred  battalion."  Weary  of  books  and  of  life,  he  had  died,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1839,  and  his  library  was  now  offered  for  sale.  The  biblio- 
graphical world  was  fairly  i^^g.  The  titles  in  the  catalc^ue  were 
of  the  most  tantalizing  description.  Orders  poored  in  from  all  parts 
of  Europe.  The  most  expert  bibliographers  were  deceived.  Charles 
Nodier,  indeed,  suspected  a  hoax,  but  Techener  laughed  at  his  doubtp, 
and  ordered  No.  36, — "Evangile  du  dtoyen  J6sus,  purg6  des  idfes 
aristocrates  et  royali^ies,  et  rameni  aux  vrais  principes  ae  la  raison,  par 
un  bon  sans-culotte."  '  Van  de  Weyer  and  Crozat  ordered  the  same 
book.  The  Princesse  de  Ligne,  for  the  honor  of  her  fionil  v,  ordered 
No^  48  at  any  price, — ^'  a  cataloene  more  than  curious  of  the  bonnes 
fortunes  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,"  with  a  title  that  is  hardly  quotable. 
The  director  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Brussels  obtained  an  appropri- 
ation to  purchase  all  the  Fortsas  treasures  except  seven,  which  were 
considerea  a  little  too^ree  for  a  public  library.  A  number  of  Parisian 
bibliophiles  met  in  the  stage  for  Brussels,  and  there  discova^  that 
they  were  all  possessed  with  the  same  intention  of  stealing  away  un- 
noticed, each  hoping  by  this  means  to  have  the  game  all  to  himself. 
In  the  course  of  the  affair  there  were  the  usual  illustrations  of  human 
m^idacity  and  self-deception.  Men  remembered  seeing  books  that  had 
never  existed.  The  foreman  in  Casteman's  printing-office  at  Toumay 
had  distinct  recollection  of  a  bogus  volume  credited  to  his  press,  and 
recalled  its  mythical  author  "  perfectly." 

On  the  9th  of  Aurast,  1810,  the  day  before  the  sale,  an  announce- 
ment appeared  in  the  Brussels  papers  that  the  library  of  the  Count  de 
Fortsas  would  not  be  sold, — that  the  people  of  Binche,  in  honor  of  its 
collector,  had  determined  to  buy  it  entire.  Eventually  it  transpired 
that  catalogue,  library,  and  Count  de  Fortsas  himself  were  all  the  in- 
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vention  of  one  Ren6  Chalons^  a  humorist  living  in  Belgium.    EUs 
ingenious  catalcmie  b^ot  quite  a  literature  of  its  own^  which  was  ool-    / 
led«d  and  publiuied  in  a  volume  entitled  ''  Documents  et  Particularity 
historiques  sur  le  Catalogue  du  Comte  de  Fortsas/'  Mons,  1860. 

Theodore  Hook  was  a  famous  praotical  joker,  and  once,  at  least,  he 
perpetrated  a  jest  that  disturbed  aU  London  and  amused  aJl  England. 
This  was  the  fiunous  Bemers  Street  hoax.  Bemers  Street  in  1810  was 
a  quiet  street,  inhabited  hy  well-to-do  families  living  in  a  genteel  way. 
One  morning,  soon  afier  breakfiist,  a  wagon-load  of  coius  drew  up 
before  the  door  of  a  widow  ladj  living  in  the  street  A  van-load  of 
furniture  followed,  then  a  hearse  with  a  coffin,  and  a  train  of  mourning- 
coaches.  Two  fashionable  phvsicians,  a  dentist,  and  an  accoucheur  >n 
drove  up  as  near  as  they  could  to  the  door,  wondering  why  so  many 
lumbering  vehicles  blocked  the  way.  Six  men  brought  a  great  chamber- 
organ  ;  a  brewer  sent  several  barrels  of  ale ;  a  grocer  sent  a  cart-load 
of  potatoes.  Coach-makers,  dock-makers,  caipet-manufiicturers,  con- 
fectioners, wig-makers,  mantua-makers,  opticians,  and  curiosity-dealers 
followed  with  samples  of  their  wares.  From  all  quarters  trooped  in 
coachmen,  footmen,  cooks,  housemaids,  and  nursery-maids,  in  quest  of 
situations.  To  crown  all,  diraitaries  came  in  their  carriages, — the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  Archbisnop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chief  Justices 
a  Cabinet  minister,  a  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Lora 
Mayor.  The  latter— one  among  many  who  speedily  reco^ized  that 
all  had  been  the  victims  of  some  gicantic  hoax---drove  to  li&rlborouffh 
Street  police-office,  and  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  lady 
in  Bemers  Street,  to  the  effect  that  she  had  beoi  summoned  to  attend  at 
the  Mansion  House,  that  she  was  at  death's  door,  that  she  wished  to 
make  a  deposition  upon  oath,  and  that. she  would  deem  it  a  great 
fiivor  if  his  lordship  would  call  upon  her.  The  other  dienitaries  had 
been  aj^peded  to  in  a  similar  way.  Police-officers  were  aespatched  to 
maintain  order  in  Bemers  Street  They  found  it  chokea  up  with 
vehicles,  Jammed  and  interlocked  one  with  another.  The  drivers  were 
infuriated.  The  disappointed  tradesmen  were  clamoring  for  veneeance. 
Some  of  the  vans  and  goods  were  overturned  and  broken ;  a  few  barrels 
of  ale  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  laige  crowd  that  was  maliciously  enjoying 
the  fun.  All  day  and  far  into  the  night  this  state  of  things  con- 
tinued. Meanwhile,  the  old  lady  and  the  inmates  of  adioining  houses 
were  in  abject  terror.  Every  one  soon  saw  that  a  hoax  had  feen  per-  ' 
petrated,  but  Hook's  connection  with  it  was  not  discovered  till  lone 
afterwards.  He  had  noticed  the  quietness  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
had  laid  a  wager  with  a  brother-wag  that  he  would  make  Bmiers 
Street  the  talk  of  all  London.     A  door-plate  had  furnished  him  with 

Mrs. 's  name,  and  he  had  spent  three  days  in  writing^  the  letters 

which  brought  the  crowd  to  her  aoor.  At  the  appointed  time  he  had 
posted  himself  with  two  or  three  companions  in  a  lodging  just  opposite, 
which  he  had  rented  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  scene.  He  denned 
itr  ej^)edient,  however,  to  go  off  ouickly  into  the  country  and  there 
remain  inoog.  for  a  time.  Had  he  been  publicly  known  as  the  author 
of  the  hoax  he  might  have  fared  badly. 
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INEBRIETY  is  a  vice  of  civilization.  Only  a  few  native  instances 
of  it  are  known  among  savage  and  barbarous  tribes.  This,  how- 
ever, is  due  to  savage  ignorance,  not  to  aboriginal  virtue,  for  the  un- 
tutored soul  of  uncivilized  man  has  everywhere  received  the  rum-bottle 
of  the  whites  as  a  gift  from  the  gods,  and  graduated  into  intoxication 
with  an  abnormal  rapidity  that  has  done  much  to  clear  the  land  for  tlie 
"  progress  of  civilization.^' 

In  the  annals  of  civilized  man  intoxication  fills  a  prominent  space. 
We  are  told  of  its  existence  in  the  very  ancient  records  of  China,  while 
the  Vedas  of  India,  the  Avestas  of  Persia,  and  the  Biblical  narrative 
yield  evidence  of  its  general  existence  at  a  very  early  date  in  the  era 
of  civilization.  As  soon,  indeed,  as  it  was  found  that  fruit-juices  would 
ferment  and  yield  a  liquid  capable  of  producing  intoxication,  the  long 
revel  of  mankind  began,  and  it  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time 
with  a  steadily  increasing  vehemence. 

We  may  trace  through  the  ages  the  gradual  development  of  in- 
ebriety. Beginning  with  the  pure  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  intoxi- 
cants of  greater  potency  in  time  came  into  use, — the  fiery  "  rice  wine" 
of  India  and  China,  the  drugged  wines  of  Palestine,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
— until  efiects  emulating  those  of  distilled  spirits  were  produced.  Yet 
the  drunkenness  of  the  ancient  world  was  due  to  fermented  liquors  only. 
It  is  not  known  when  the  art  of  distillation  was  first  discovered,  but 
it  has  been  practised  in  Europe  for  some  six  centuries  only,  and  the 
general  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  an  intoxicating  beverage  has  existed  for 
not  more  than  half  that  period. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  indeed,  wine  and  beer  still  continue 
the  favorite  intoxicants,  except  in  the  most  northerly  r^ions,  though 
spirituous  liquors  are  now  gaining  ground  in  Germany  and  France  with 
an  alarming  rapidity.  Spirit-drinking  gained  its  first  strong  develop- 
ment in  the  British  Islands,  and  intoxication  reached  its  climax  in 
England  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  was  the  era 
of  the  "gin-drinking  mania,''  that  frantic  outbreak  of  intoxication 
which  for  a  time  threatened  to  sweep  half  of  England  into  the  drunk- 
ard's grave,  and  was  checked  only  by  the  adoption  of  stringent  license- 
r^ulations. 

Intoxication  in  America  has  had  the  same  history  of  gradual  devel- 
opment. In  the  early  da3rs  of  the  colonies  the  religious  fervor  of  many 
of  them,  and  the  police  r^ulations  of  others,  strongly  opposed  intem- 
perance, and  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  sobriety  was  the  general 
rule.  During  the  eighteenth  century  appetite  gradually  broke  down 
the  wholesome  regulations  of  the  early  colonists,  and  the  dominion  of 
the  bottle  grew  apace,  aided  greatly  by  the  wars  of  that  century.  New 
England,  the  home  of  Puritanism,  became  the  centre  of  the  impor- 
tation and  manufacture  of  rum,  and  distributed  this  death-dealing 
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beverage  far  and  wide  throughout  the  world,  as  if  to  negative  the 
wholesome  efiects  of  its  older  example. 

Within  the  first  aoart^  of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy  the  drinkjtfig- 
habit  grew  in  a  irightnil  ratio,  and  by  the  year  1825  the  United  States 
as  a  nation  of  drunkards  had  reached  a  dimax  equivalent  to  that 
attained  b^  England  a  century  before,  but  never  surpassed,  if  equalled, 
elsewhere  m  the  world.  In  tbe  succeeding  year,  1826,  b^n  that  active 
effort  at  temperance  reform  which  has  jNrodnced  such  stnking  efieets  in 
this  country  and  has  made  its  influence  felt  so  &r  through  foreign 
lands. 

We  have  here  given  in  brief  the  story  of  the  ^wtii  of  the  habit 
of  inebriety,  from  a  remote  period  until  its  culmination  in  Uie  early 
years  of  the  present  centiiiy.  The  story  of  prohibitive  efforts  may  lie 
^ven  with  equal  brevity.  In  the  far  past  many  such  efforts  were  made 
by  rulers  ana  priests,  but  of  popular  measures  of  temperanoe  reform  we 
have  few  instances.  Several  erapOTors  of  China  made  strenuous 
attempts  to  do  away  with  drunkenness,  one  going  so  far  as  to  order  that 
all  vines  should  be  uprooted  in  the  kingdom,  a  radical  measure  which 
seems  to  have  been  effective  for  a  considerable  period. 

In  India  and  Persia  the  priesthood  made  similar  efforts,  but  ap- 

farently  with  no  great  effect  until  the  rise  of  the  Buddhistic  sect  of 
ndia,  in  whose  dedaration  of  principles  was  a  vigorous  total-abstinence 
plank.  The  later  extension  of  Buddhism  throughout  eastern  and 
northern  Asia  proved  very  effective  as  a  temperance  reform  movement 
in  that  ancient  land,  and  placed  a  barrier  against  the  growth  of  the 
drinking-habit  which  yet  retains  much  strength.  A  work  of  similar 
efficacy  was  performed  by  Mohammed  when  he  prohibited  wine-drink- 
ine  in  the  Koran.  In  most  of  the  remaindw  of  Asia  and  in  a  consider- 
able part  of  Africa  Mohammedanism  now  prevails,  and  wherever  it  is 
the  ruling  faith  intemperance  has  never  become  prevalent 

Nowhere  else  have  such  effective  efforts  to  repress  intoxication  been 
made,  thoueh  spasmodic  prohibitive  measures  were  adopted  from  time 
to  time  in  the  r^ions  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  in  Middle- Age  Europe. 
For  ancient  total-abstinence  societies  we  must  seek  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews,  where  several  such  societies  arose  from  time  to  time,  com- 
prising the  Nazarites  and  the  Rechabitcs  of  the  older  era,  and  the  Es- 
senes  and  the  Therapeut»  of  the  time  of  Christ.  Of  the  temperance 
sentiment  of  the  Hebrew  priesthood  the  Bible  contains  many  striking 
evidences. 

Coming  down  now  to  modem  times,  we  find  that  the  repressive 
movement  is  active  only  in  those  lands  in  which  distilled  spirits  are  the 
favorite  intoxicants.  It  has  gained  no  foothold  in  the  wine-  and  beer- 
drinking  countries.  In  Sweden,  where  ardent  spirits  had  produced  a 
frightful  state  of  inebriety,  prohibitive  laws  were  passed  on  two  differ- 
ent occasions  during  the  eighteenth  century.  They  remained  in  force, 
however,  for  a  few  years  only,  and  effective  for  much  less  time.  Dur- 
ing the  present  century  more  efficient  prohibitive  measures  have  been 
adopted  m  Sweden,  local  option  repression  exists  in  many  districts,  and 
the  spirit  of  temperance  reform  there  is  far  in  advance  of  its  condition 
in  any  other  r^on  of  continental  Europe. 
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With  this  preUminaiy  glanoe  at  the  g^eral  history  of  intemperance 
we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  temperance  reform  movement  in 
America,  a  movement  which  has  produced  extraordinary  effects  and  is 
rapidly  inoculating  all  foreign  civilized  lands  with  its  fervor.  It  is 
essentially  different  in  character  from  any  preceding  measures  of  tem- 
perance reform,  and  in  this  lie  its  strength  and  promise  for  the  future. 
It  is,  in  fiujt,  distinctively  a  movement  of  the  people, — ^not  of  rulers, 
l^slators,  or  the  priesthood,  as  in  the  past  It  comes  not  from  above, 
but  from  below,  and  among  its  most  active  advocates  are  those  who 
have  themselves  been  drunkards,  and  whose  influence  on  their  fellow- 
inebriates  is  of  necessity  a  hundredfold  greater  than  would  be  that  of 
any  authoritative  mandate  from  the  powers  that  be. 

We  do  not  propose  to  review  the  history  of  the  American  temper- 
ance movement  It  is  probably  very  well  known  to  most  of  our 
readers,  and  it  is  our  purpose  simply  to  point  out  its  results,  to  contrast 
the  condition  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect  in  1825  with  that 
now  existing.  The  difference  is  &r  more  stnking  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  the  gain  for  temperance  much  greater  than  would  be  im- 
agined from  the  amount  of  ineoriety  which  still  exbts. 

It  was  in  1826  that  the  temperance  reform  movement  in  this 
country  first  actively  b^an,  in  the  organization  and  labors  of  the 
American  Temperance  Sc^ety.  Societies  had  been  formed  previously, 
and  a  strong  temperance  sentiment  existed  among  the  clergy,  but  the  first 
effective  work  was  done  by  the  society  above  named,  whose  efforts  were 
of  such  remarkable  efficacy  that  by  1835  there  were  more  than  eight 
thousand  societies  in  the  country,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  drinkers 
had  signed  the  pledge.  The  people  of  America  seem  suddenly  to  have 
become  convicted  of  sin  and  in  haste  to  repent  In  1840  b^an  the 
ardent  labors  of  the  Washinetonians,  a  band  of  reformed  drinkers, 
whose  lectures  had  an  extraordinary  influence  upon  the  inebriate  com- 
munity. Since  then  the  temperance  work  has  been  manifold,  and 
consists  in  the  development  of  the  various  orders  of  temperance,  the 
work  of  reform  clubs,  of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union,  and  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  establishment  of  homes  and 
reformatories,  temperance  teaching  in  public  and  Sunday  schools,  active 
efforts  at  legal  prohibition,  and  various  similar  measures,  the  total  of 
which  have  nad  a  vigorous  influence  upon  the  general  temperance  sen- 
timent of  the  land. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  temperance  reform  crusade  on 
public  opinion  and  on  the  drinking-habits  of  the  community?  That 
IS  what  we  have  next  to  consider, — to  present  a  ^eral  contrast  of  the 
Status  of  liquor-drinking  in  the  United  States  m  1825  with  that  of 
1888. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  we  take  the  year  1825  as  a  starting- 
point  of  comparison.  It  was  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  era 
of  active  temperance  propagandism ;  and  it  represents  the  climax  of 
intoxication  in  America.  Statistics  show  that  in  1790  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  spirituous  liquors  in  this  country  was  two  and  one-half 
gallons  per  capita  of  the  population.  This  was  a  greater  consumption 
than  had  previously  prevailed,  but  it  was  destined  to  be  soon  far  out- 
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done.  By  1810  the  number  of  distillerieB  had  increased  from  two 
thousand  five  hundred  to  more  than  fourteen  thousand,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  was  four  and  one-half  gallons  per  capita.  In  the 
sucoecKline  years  intemperance  advanced  at  a  fri^tfU  rate,  and  it  is 
computea  that  in  1823  seven  and  one-half  gallons  of  this  fiery  beverase 
wei*e  consumed  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country.  It  is 
doubtful  if  this  was  ever  surpassed,  even  in  the  days  of  the  gin-drinking 
mania  of  England. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  could  not  have  existed  had  it  not  been 
strongly  sustained  by  public  opinion.  In  fact,  in  1825  few  voices  were 
raised  a^inst  the  drinking-haoit,  and  intemperance  occupied  a  position 
of  the  highest  respectability  in  the  land.  Distilled  spirits  were  classed 
among  the  '^  good  creatures  of  God,"  and  looked  upon  as  necessary 
to  the  health,' happiness,  and  endurance  of  the  community,  while  few, 
from  tlie  clergy  aownwards,  objected  to  the  free  imbibing  of  whiskey, 
or  looked  upon  such  indulgence  as  a  vice  or  a  weakness.  Many,  in- 
deed, deprecated  drunkenness,  but  it  was  widely  viewed  as  an  excusable 
fault,  the  misfortune  of  having  too  weak  a  head,  and  the  drunkard  did 
not  lose  caste  in  society  from  this  cause  alone.  Only  when  intemperance 
brought  in  its  train  some  of  its  attendant  evils— immorality,  crime, 
profanity,  loss  of  self-respect,  etc — was  there  a  decline  of  the  drunkard 
in  social  position  ;  but  intoxication  alone,  free  from  these  consequences, 
was  winked  and  laughed  at,  rather  than  abhorred. 

This  sentiment  was  a  direct  resultant  of  the  habits  of  society. 
Where  every  one  drank,  no  one  could  be  contemned  for  drinking.  Let 
us  glance  at  the  situation.  The  church,  the  censor  of  morals,  set  an 
example  of  indulgence  which  the  world  was  not  slow  to  imitate. 
Drinking  was  common  not  onlv  with  the  members  of  the  church,  but 
with  its  hiehest  officials.  The  deacon  and  his  wife  felt  that  their  daily 
eleven-  and  four-o'clock  drams  were  necessities  of  existence,  lubricants 
to  the  wheels  of  life,  which  would  creak  frightfnlly  without  them. 
Many  deacons,  indeed,  made  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  whiskey  a 
principal  item  of  their  business.  Similar  indulgence  in  intoxicants  was 
common  among  the  clergy.  A  pastoral  ordination,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher  and  others,  was  often  little  short 
of  a  debauch,  and  though  open  drunkenness  was  not  common  with  the 
clergy  it  .was  by  no  means  unknown.  Only  the  most  radical  and 
enereetic  reformers  ventured  to  preach  against  the  prevalent  custom. 

Outside  the  church  affairs  were  ten  times  worse.  The  rulers  of  the 
nation,  Congressmen  and  legislators,  governors  and  officials  of  every 
class,  drank  with  impunity,  with  no  loss  of  station  or  public  respect 
Rum  played  an  essential  part  in  the  law-making  of  that  qx)ch.  In 
the  highest  circles  of  society  the  same  habits  prevailed.  Every  social 
meeting  became  a  revel,  in  which  wine  and  brandy  flowed  freely,  and 
in  which  the  guests  not  only  as  a  rule  became  drunk,  but  were  usually 
expected  and  often  forced  to  become  drunk.  To  lock  the  door  and 
refuse  to  permit  any  one  to  leave  the  room  except  through  the  gate-way 
of  intoxication,  was  an  ordinary  trick,  considered  by  many  of  our  an- 
cestors as  a  commendable  display  of  hospitality. 

While  such  were  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  higher  grades  of 
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society,  those  of  the  lower  were  almost  mimentionable.  Rum  was  an 
essential  requisite  of  every  public  occasion, — ^the  marriage,  the  funeral, 
the  merrymaking,  the  election,  the  races.  Every  special  occasion  of 
industry,  from  the  harvesting  to  the  church-raising,  was  sanctified  by 
the  rum-bottle.  Whiskey  was  necessary  to  overcome  the  heat  of  summer 
and  the  cold  of  winter.  It  was  considered  absolutely  requisite  to  the  en- 
durance of  bard  labor.  It  was  the  solace  of  in&ncy  and  age,  the  medicine 
for  almost  every  disease,  the  inspirer  in  every  joy,  the  comforter  in  every 
grief.  The  tavern  tap-room  was  the  common  meeting-place  of  the 
male  members  of  the  community,  and  to  visit  it  daily  entailed  no  loss 
of  self-  or  public  respect  Moderate  drinking  was  universal,  immoder- 
ate drinking  exceedingly  common,  and  the  extreme  of  drunkenness  so 
ordinary  a  spectacle  in  the  streets  as  hardly  to  excite  a  comment 
When  men  of  high  respectability  could  fall  dead-drunk  in  the  streets 
(jwid  instances  might  readily  be  cited),  what  was  likely  to  be  the  con- 
aition  or  the  feeling  of  the  laboring-classes? 

This  indulgence  in  intoxicating  beverages  was  not  confined  to  men. 
It  was  not  uncommon  among  women  and  children.  The  young  were 
taught  to  drink  from  early  childhood,  and  often  graduated  as  drunkards 
before  reaching  manhood.  Drunkenness  was  not  usual  with  the 
women  of  the  higher  ranks  of  sodety, — it  never  has  been,  except  in 
some  instances  of  utter  national  demoralization, — ^but  drinking  was  an 
onlinary  custom,  and  the  present  strong  sense  among  women  of  the 
moral  obliquity  of  drunkenness  had  hardly  beeun  to  exist  With  the 
women  of  the  lower  classes  the  habit  of  drinking  to  intoxication  was 
much  more  common,  and  though  the  inebriety  of  women  never  equalled 
that  of  m^,  it  was  often  much  more  base  and  vile  in  its  manifestations. 

In  regard  to  Congressional  intemperance  we  may  quote  from  a 
speech  made  by  Senator  Vest,  of  Missouri,  in  1882.  He  prefaced  his 
remarks  by  the  following  testimony  as  to  former  drinking-habits  in  the 
West :  "  I  remember  when,  in  my  boyhood  days  in  Kentucky,  the  first 
rite  of  hospitality  was  to  extend  alcoholic  drink  to  guests,  both  coming 
and  parting,  and  it  was  found  upon  my  father's  table  as  r^ularly  as  a 
bowl  of  milk,  or  bread  and  butter,  for  home  consumption.  The  victims 
of  intemperance  in  those  days  were  numbered  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands ;  puUic  men  in  the  country  fell  from  it  in  the  halls  of 
Congress.  .  .  • 

'^  To-day,  I  say  here  aa  a  fact,  that  out  of  seventy-six  Senators  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  more  than  half,  and  I  believe  more 
than  fifty  of  them,  do  not  touch,  taste,  or  handle  alcoholic  drink  in  any 
shape  whatever.  And  I  say  more  than  that.  A  member  of  the  House 
ef  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate  who  would  ever  dare  to  show  himself 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  in  the  public  councils  would  never  disgrace  his 
seat  again  in  either  house.  One  of  the  most  briUiant,  one  of  the  most 
fascinating,  of  all  the  public  men  I  have  met  in  my  career  in  Washing- 
ton in  those  years  was  guilty  of  excess  publicly,  and  at  the  renomi- 
nating convention  he  received  not  one  single,  solitary  vote.  ...  I 
remember  wh^i  free  whiskey  and  free  votes  were  the  mottoes  of  both 
parties.'' 

In  corroboration  of  the  above  statement  may  be  given  the  following 
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trenchant  remarks,  attributed  by  the  New  York  ^Mlependeni  to  Greneral 
D.  K  Sickles,  m  which  are  clearly  indicated  the  habits  of  Congrets  in 
the  period  preceding  the  war : 

"  The  war  of  the  rebellion  was  really  a  whiskey  war.  Yes,  whiskqr 
caused  the  rebellion.  I  was  in  the  Congress  preceding  the  war.  It 
was  whiskey  in  the  morning, — the  mommg  cocktail, — a  Conmas  of 
whiskey-drinkers.  Then  whiskey  all  day ;  whiskey  and  gambling  all 
night.  Drinks  before  Congress  opened  its  morning  session,  drinks  be- 
fore it  adjourned.  Scarcely  a  committee-room  without  its  demijohn  of 
whiskey ;  and  the  clink  of  the  glasses  could  be  heard  in  the  Capitol 
corridors.  The  fights,  the  angry  speeches,  were  whiskey.  The  atmos- 
phere was  redolent  with  whiskey, — nervous  excitem^t  seeking  relief  in 
whiskey,  and  whiskey  adding  to  nervous  excitement.  Yes,  the  re- 
bellion was  launched  in  whiskey.  If  the  French  Assembly  were  to 
drink  some  morning  one-half  the  whiskey  consumed  in  any  one  day 
by  that  Congress^  France  would  declare  war  against  Germany  in  twenty 
minutes.^' 

As  a  contrast  to  the  picture  we  have  drawn,  let  us  now  look  upon 
the  present  conditicHi  and  sentiment  of  society  as  regards  intemperance, 
— the  outcome  of  the  temperance  reform  agitation.  The  merest  glance 
at  the  two  periods  shows  a  remarkable  difference, — so  great,  indeed, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  half-century  of  work  could  have 
produced  so  radical  a  change  in  public  opinion. 

To  consider  present  conditions  in  detail,  as  we  have  those  of  the  past, 
the  state  of  the  Church  first  forces  itself  on  our  attention.  Here  the 
reform  has  been  almost  absolute.  The  drinking  of  ministers  and  high 
officials  has  ceased  entirely,  and  they  could  commit  few  sins  more  repug- 
nant to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community.  In  church-memberahip 
also  the  use  of  intoxicants  has  almost  ceased  to  exist  Most  of  the 
churches,  indeed,  have  become  great  total-abstinence  societies,  and  in  an 
estimate  of  tiie  strength  of  these  societies  that  of  the  dbnrch-member- 
ship  should  in  great  part  be  included.  These  remarks,  of  course,  do 
not  closely  apply  to  the  foreign  element  in  American  religious  societies. 
The  temperance  reform  is  in  great  measure  an  American  movement,  and 
the  most  difficult  element  it  has  to  deal  with  is  that  of  the  adult 
immigrant. 

i^  r^ards  the  habits  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  nation,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  pictures  above  drawn  of  Congresskmal  intemperance 
no  longer  apply.  The  wines  which  of  old  times  profiisely  paced  the 
Presidential  table  have,  in  some  of  the  recent  administrations,  been 
banished  therefrom,  partly  in  response  to  the  temperance  sentiment  of 
the  ladies  of  the  White  House,  partly  in  deference  to  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  community.  Where,  in  public  dinners,  they  are  retained, 
it  is  significant  to  perceive  that  it  is  done  out  of  respect  to  the  tastes 
and  opinions  of  the  representatives  of  foreign  nations ;  or,  at  least,  this 
is  offered  to  the  people  of  America  as  an  excuse  for  their  use.  Here 
a^in  we  find  the  lower  stage  of  temperance  sentiment  in  Europe  drag- 
ging us  down  to  its  level. 

Abundant  testimony  might  be  brought,  were  it  necessary,  in  evi- 
dence of  the  improvement  in  the  habits  of  legislators  and  officials  as 
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regards  drinking,  while  it  has  become  as  difficult  to  buy  a  vote  with 
whiskey  to-day  as  in  former  times  it  was  to  obtain  one  without 
Closed  saloons  on  election-day  indicate  the  popular  sentiment  in  this 
respect,  and  the  disgraceful  drunken  election-riots  of  the  past  have 
ceased  to  exist 

In  judicial  circles  no  judge  to-day  would  remain  long  on  the  bench 
who  deemed  it  necessary  to  prime  himself  with  brandy  as  an  aid  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  while  to  furnish  a  jury  with  liquor  would  in 
itself  be  deemed  a  crime  worthy  of  legal  punishment  Yet  in  tiie  past 
liquor  formed  part  of  the  ordinary  supplies  to  judge  and  jury  alike, 
and  whiskey  had  often  as  much  as  wisdom  to  do  with  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  and  the  judgment  of  the  court 

In  professional  circles  a  similar  growth  in  habits  of  sobriety  is 
visible.  The  medical  profession,  for  instance,  was  notable  in  the  past 
for  the  number  of  drunkards  which  it  embraced.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement  may  be  quoted  a  remark  made  by  Professor 
Gibbons,  of  Philadelphia,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  graduates 
of  one  of  the  medical  collies  of  that  city.  He  asserted  that  of  all  the 
graduates  from  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States  during  the 
present  century,  fuUy  one-half  had  sunk  into  die  grave  of  the  drunkard. 
Habits  of  inebriety  are  not  yet  weeded  out  of  the  profession,  but  a 
statement  of  this  stringency  applied  to  the  medical  profession  of  the 
present  day  would  be  absurdly  inexact.  There  has  been  a  striking 
reform  among  our  physicians  in  this  respect. 

If  we  now  consider  the  drinking-haoits  of  society  at  large,  and  the 
existing  state  of  public  opinion  upon  this  subject,  as  marked  an  im- 
provement will  be  manifest  It  may  be  said  that  in  all  but  the  lowest 
grades  of  society  drunkenness  has  cec^ed  to  be  respectable.  This  remark 
may  seem  to  some  of  no  special  importance,  yet  in  reality  it  is  full  of 
significance.  Public  opinion  is  a  strong  lever,  and  to  the  average  man 
and  woman  nothing  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  maintenance  of  a 
position  in  society.  Yet  few  thines  would  now  lower  a  person  in  the 
social  scale  more  suddenly  and  decidedly  than  indulgence  in  open 
drunkenness,  and  this  vice,  where  it  exists,  takes  diligent  care  to  hide 
itself  from  public  view.  There  is  yet  a  d^ree  of  indulgence  for  some 
of  the  gilded  crimes;  there  is  growing  to  be  no  indulgence  for  the 
beastliness  of  intoxication.  The  one  lowers  a  man  morally,  the  other 
d^rades  him  physically ;  and  at  present,  with  society  in  general,  phys- 
ical repulsion  weighs  more  heavily  than  moral  abhorrence.  We  have 
reachea  that  stage  of  social  development  in  which  we  shrink  with  pain 
and  disgust  from  physical  deterioration ;  we  are  but  slowly  approaching 
tliat  higher  stage  in  which  moral  delinquency  in  its  more  respedUMe 
forms  will  be  equally  repulsive. 

Moderate  drinking  is  still  very  common  among  perscois  of  nigh 
social  standii^,  but  Uie  moderate  drinkers  of  to-aay  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  immoderate  drinkers  of  the  past,  while  their  former 
analogues  are  represented  by  our  advocates  of  total  abstinence.  So 
much,  at  least,  the  temperance  movement  has  done :  it  has  replaced 
drunkenness  by  moderate  drinking.  And  in  wide  ranks  of  society 
even  this  d^ree  of  indulgence  is  severely  disapproved,  while  drunken- 
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I  is  hidden  from  the  public  eye  as  sedalously  as  a  robber  might  hide 
a  stden  treasure. 

The  force  of  public  opinion,  in  fact,  has  become  a  powerful  agent  in 
mitigating  the  orinking-habits  of  sooietjr,  and  we  owe  to  this  more 
largely  tlum  to  anything  else  the  markea  difference  between  the  social 
customs  <^  1825  and  1888.  This,  however,  is  saying  nothing  in  dero- 
gation of  the  mdal  efforts  at  temnerance  reform  in  the  intermediate 
period,  since  pnncipally  to  them  is  due  the  public  opinion  which  is  now 
so  eflfective  in  restraining  men  from  intemperance. 

This  influence  bears  more  strongly  upon  women  than  upon  men, 
and  among  the  women  of  American  birth  drunkenness  has  almost 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  habit  of  drinkine  has  in  great  measure  vanished* 
rhe  women  of  America  have  advanced  ftuther  than  the  men  in  this 
respect  They  are  restrained  to  a  greater  decree  by  a  sense  of  the 
moral  obliquity  of  intemperance,  and  their  socifd  and  moral  influence  is 
one  of  the  strongest  forces  in  the  temperance  propagandism  of  the 
present  day. 

Among  the  members  of  the  laboring-classes  of  American  birth  the 
improvement  is  little  less  marked.  The  women  of  these  classes  are  as 
earnest  in  their  sobriety  as  those  of  higher  social  rank ;  and  American 
mechanics  are,  as  a  rule,  as  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  drunk  as 
are  their  so-called  social  superiors.  It  is  as  important  to  the  most  of 
them  as  to  any  members  of  the  community  to  retain  their  standard  of 
respectability  and  the  respect  of  their  associates. 

That  drunkenness  is,  therefore,  a  far  less  freauent  spectacle  in  our 
streets,  and  a  much  less  prevalent  vice,  than  or  old,  scarcely  need  be 
said.  And  of  what  is  still  visible  much  the  greater  part  is  the  drunk- 
enness of  foreigners.  It  is  due  to  the  activi^  of  immigration,  and  to 
the  fact  that  uie  lower  classes  of  Europe  are  much  below  those  of 
America  in  self-respect,  and  have  grown  up  under  the  influence  of  a 
very  different  public  opinion  in  r^ard  to  inebriety. 

Intemperance  has  by  no  means  ceased  to  exist  among  Americans, 
lucre  is  fitr  too  much  of  it  at  the  present  day.  But  it  is  driven  to 
hide  its  head,  to  lurk  in  secret  places,  to  cringe  in  shame  from  the  eyes 
of  that  searching  public  opinion  which  has  become  a  power  of  such 
mighty  mould.  The  open,  flaunting  drunkenness  which  we  now  per- 
ceive is  in  great  part  that  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  or  of  recent 
foreign  descent,  and  is  lar^ly  a  resultant  of  the  sharp  class-demarca- 
tion of  European  countries,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  an^  hieh 
standard  of  respectability  in  the  laboring-classes.  In  America  uxt 
mechanic  is  not  prevaited  by  his  profession  from  mineling  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  capitalist,  and  not  only  feels  himself  the  equal  of  the 
latter,  but  endeavors  to  dress  as  well,  to  live  as  well,  and  to  behave  as 
welL  With  the  first  two  of  these  efforts  his  limited  means  must  inter- 
fere. The  last  is  often  more  than  realized.  So  far  as  r^ards  drinkine, 
indeed,  many  of  the  industries  of  the  countiy  reouire  sobriety  in  their 
employees.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  tne  railroad  service,  in 
which  intemperance  is  so  dangerous  a  fault  that  many  companies  will 
not  employ  a  man  who  tastes  liquor.  And  the  great  workingmen's 
union  of  America,  the  Knights  of  JLabor,  has  spoken  in  decided  acoenti 
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in  fiivor  of  iemperanoey  its  leading  spirit^  General  Master  Workman 
Powderley,  being  a  total  abstainer  of  the  most  radical  stamp. 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  the  above  oonsideratioiiusy  that  the 
habit  of  inelHiety  in  the  United  States  now  finds  its  chief  strei^th 
among  the  new  citizens  who  are  flocking  here  in  sach  vast  droves  fi^ 
Europe.  It  is  in  this  class  of  our  population  that  intemperance  pre- 
sents its  most  obnoxious  features  and  the  liquor  interest  fiiids  its  <£ief 
strength.  But  for  this  fiict  of  incessant  immigration  the  temperance 
cause  would  be  far  more  advanced  than  we  find  it  in  the  United  States 
of  to-day ;  and  the  &ct  that  the  liquor-sellers  of  our  country  are  in 
great  part  men  of  foreign  birth  forms  another  strong  evidence  of  the 
sentiment  with  which  Americans  in  general  resard  this  business. 
They  look  upon  it  as  disreputable,  and  leave  it,  wiui  its  gains,  to  tliose 
who  are  below  their  level  of  moral  elevation  and  self-respect. 

The  fact  above  cited,  that  our  drinking  population  is  largely  of 
foreign  birth,  has  brought  about  certain  striking  changes  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  intoxicating  beverages  used.  The  consumption  of  distilled 
spirits  has  declined  till  it  is  now  but  one  and  a  quarter  gallons  annually 
j>er  eapUa  of  population,  or  but  one-sixth  its  rate  in  1825.  The  con- 
sumption of  wine  has  varied  but  slightly ;  but  that  of  beer  has  in- 
creased enormously.  In  1840  the  people  of  the  United  States  drank 
but  1.36  gallons  of  heer  per  capita.  In  1886  they  drank  11.18  gallons, 
or  nearly  nine  times  as  much.  This  is  slill  but  one-third  the  rate  of 
consumption  in  England ;  yet  the  rapid  increase  is  not  a  satis&ctory 
element  of  the  problem,  particularly  in  view  of  the  &ct  that  the  drink- 
ing-area  has  been  much  reduced  by  the  enactment  of  prohibitive  laws 
in  several  States  and  many  counties,  so  that  it  argues  a  considerably 
greater  per  capita  consumption  in  the  localities  in  which  the  saloon  is 
still  freely  open.  This  increase  in  the  quantity  of  malt  liquors  imbibed 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  rapid  augmentation  of  our  population  by 
persons  of  German  birth. 

Much  certainly  remains  to  be  done  by  the  advocates  of  temperance 
reform  ere  they  can  succeed  in  overcoming  the  vice  of  intemperance  in 
America.  If  we  could  have  a  law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
foreiKU  drunkards,  like  that  which  applies  to  foreign  paupers,  the 
problem  would  be  greatly  simplified.  JBut  as  matters  now  stand^  the 
temperance  cause  must  extena  its  proselyting  labors  to  the  class  in 
Europe  from  which  our  population  is  annually  recruited,  eare  it  can  hope 
to  have  full  success  upon  American  soil.  The  reform  movement,  to  be 
successful,  must  become  universal. 

We  have  said  nothing  in  regard  to  the  present  active  prohibition 
movement  It  was  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  discuss  liquor  legislation. 
But  it  seems  evident  that,  apart  from  this,  the  cause  of  temperance  re- 
form has  made  remarkable  progress  in  America,  while  the  existing 
moral  suasion  and  educative  methods  can  scarcely  fiiil  to  yield  equally 
good  results  in  the  future,  even  if  all  {Nt>hibitive  and  restrictive  methods 
prove  ineffective. 

Charki  Marrii. 
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6.  OUe  some  famous  insUmeea  in  lUeraiure  where  a  lie  is  applauded. 

Out  of  the  five  bmidred  and  more  answers  sent  in  to  this  qaestion^ 
for  no  one  of  them  all  failed  to  get  a  mark,  we  choose  the  following  bj 
"OneofaThousand'^ 

In  Tacitus,  Hist,  iv.  60,  we  read  that  Piso  incurred  the  wrath  of  Festns,  who 
Bent  a  band  of  assaffiins  to  kill  him.  When  the  mnrderera  arrived  at  Fiso's 
house  the  door  was  opened  by  a  slave,  who  gnessed  their  errand,  and,  when  they 
asked  for  Piso,  said,  **  I  am  riso,"  and  was  immediately  slain,  while  his  master 
«iscaped.    Tacitus  comments,  "  Egregium  mendacium." 

Hormoe,  Carm.,  liL  11 1 

"  6plondid«  raendaz  et  in  omno  rirgo 
Nobilis  MTom." 

This  refers  to  Hypermnestra,  daughter  of  Danaus.  Her  fiither  had  learned 
from  an  oracle  that  he  would  be  slain  by  his  son-in-law :  so  when  his  fifty  daugh- 
ters married  the  fifty  sons  of  iEgyptos  he  made  them  all  promise  to  rill  their 
hnsbaods.  All  obej^ed  save  Hypermnestra,  who  permitted  ner  husband  Lynceus 
to  escape.  8he  was  imprisoned  for  breaking  her  tow,  but  the  people  unanimously 
declared  her  innocent  * 

Tuao,  '*  QernsalMiuno  LlbenU,"  IL  22 : 

"Mngnanima  menzogna,  or  quando  d  11  vero 
81  ^IIo  ehe  si  poesa  a  te  preporre." 
(0  Bob)«  He  I  was  ever  troth  so  good  ? 
Bleet  be  the  lips  that  snob  a  leasing  told !) 

The  occasion  of  this  apostrophe  was  the  lie  of  Sophronia.  The  king,  having 
had  some  reverses,  was  advised  by  a  renegade  Christian  in  his  service  to  take  a 
certain  statue  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  from  a  church  and  place  it  in  the  mosque, 
where  it  would  serve  as  a  talisman  of  good  luck.  The  king  accordingly  had  the 
statue  placed  in  the  mosque ;  but  the  next  day  it  had  diMtppeared.  Suspicion 
naturally  fell  upon  the  Christians,  and  the  king  decreed  that  the  thief  snould 
lose  his  life.  No  traces  of  the  culprit  were  found,  and  the  king  resolved  to  kill 
the  whole  Christian  population,  for  then  he  would  be  sure  that  the  thief  would 
suffer.  On  hearing  this,  a  virgin,  Sophronia,  falsely  declared  herself  guilty  of  the 
theft,  and,  to  save  ner  people,  gave  herself  up  to  execution. 

Other  less  fcunous  examples  of  aucient  literature  applauding  deceit,  etc., 
are — 


iEschylus  f  Fragm.  Incert,  ii^i  "God  is  not  averse  to  deceit  in  a  just  cause." 
Sophocles  I  Antigone,  74V  "  Doing  a  holy  deed  in  an  unholy  way." 
Euripides  (Helen.,  1633),  "To  commit  a  noble  deed  of  treachery  in  a  just 
cause."    (Also  Sophocles,  Philoct,  108.) 

Cicero  (Pro  Milone,  27),  "  Mentiri  gloriose." 
Seneca  (£p.,  55),  "  Gloriosum  scelus." 

Horace^  An  Poetica,  9  (Poetic  rioense  defended) : 
"  Pictoribus  atque  po^'tis 
QoidHbet  audendi  semper  fait  a»qna  potestas." 

Lucian  has  a  similar  remark :  "  'Tis  an  old  story  that  poets  and  painters  are 
accountable  to  nobody." 

The  familiar  phrase  "  Pia  fraus"  may  be  classed  as  an  applauded  lie  or  deceit. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  have  several  instances  of  deception  used  in  a  good 
cause.  Passing  by  Jacob's  frauds,  which,  though  crowned  with  success,  are 
certainlv  not  applauded,  we  have — 

Joshua  iL,  Kahab's  lie,  denying  that  she  had  concealed  the  two  spies  of  Israel 
in  her  house. 
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Judges  iii.y  Ehud,  "  the  deliverer  raised  up  hj  the  Lord/^  obtains  access  to 
Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  by  a  lie.  and  stabs  him. 

Judges  iv..  Jael  invites  bisera  into  her  tent,  bidding  him  "  fear  not/^  and 
kills  him.    Deborah  and  Barak  sing, ''  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  be." 

In  the  Apocrypha,  Judith  gains  the  confidence  of  Holofernes  by  a  series  of 
lies  in  order  to  kill  him,  for  which  act  she  is  applauded  by  the  governor,  the 
high-priest,  the  ancients,  and  all  the  i>eople  of  Israel. 

In  the  Talmud  is  a  curious  story  illustrating  the  importance  of  phylacteries, 
which  I  translate  from  Buxtorf 's  Latin  version :  "  The  Soman  government  once 
forbade  the  Jews  to  wear  phylacteries,  and  decreed  that  any  Jew  found  wearing 
one  should  lose  his  head.  The  Rabbi  Elissus  continually  wore  one  upon  (or 
around)  his  h^ui,  but  once  when  in  danger  of  arrest  by  a  lictor  he  tooK  it  off 
and  concealed  it  in  his  hand.  The  lictor  asked  what  he  had  in  his  hand.  He 
replied^ '  I  have  the  wings  of  a  dove.'  The  lictor  having  threatened  him  with 
death  if  he  did  not  rev^  what  he  held^  Elisseus  0{>ened  his  hand,  and  the 
wings  of  a  dove  were  actually  found  therein."  I  mention  this  because  it  bears 
such  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  lies  of  ha^iology,  which  may  be  called  **  ap- 
Dlauded/'  since  the  liars  have  been  canonizeo. 

St.  {Elizabeth,  Lan<kravine  of  Hungary  (1207-1281),  was  charitable  against 
her  husband's  wish,  and,  meeting  him  when  her  apron  was  filled  with  bread  for 
the  poor,  declared  on  inquiry  that  it  contained  roses.  He  insisted  on  examining 
it,  and  tlie  crusts  were  miraculously  changed  to  roses. 

Almost  precisely  similar  is  the  leffend  of  St  Rosaline  of  Villeneuve  (126^ 
1829) ;  and  like  incidents  are  recordea  of  minor  saints. 

The  most  touching  lie  in  English  literature,  though  deceiving  no  one  and 
not  applauded  in  the  text,  \a  that  of  Desdemona  ("  Othello,"  Act  V.  Scene  2). 
Emilia  cries,  "Oh,  who  hath  done  this  deed?"  and  Desdemona  answers,  "No- 
body ;  I,  myself    Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord,"  and  dies. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  lie  in  modern  literature  is  in  "  Les  Mis^rables." 

Sydney  Carton's  sacrifice  of  himself  in  place  of  his  friend  Damay,  in  "  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  is  a  well-known  instance  of  noble  deception. 

A  like  mot\f  is  found  in  "  Mademoiselle  Mathilde,"  by  Henry  Kinsley, — a 
story  of  the  Commune.  The  sister  of  the  heroine  is  denounced  as  an  anstocrat ; 
but  Mathilde  declares  herself  to  be  her  sister,  and  is  executed  in  her  stead. 

Both  these  novels,  and  perhaps  others,  recall  the  story  of  Piso.  Several 
incidents  are  recorded  in  history  where  a  servant  or  a  friend,  representing  him- 
self to  be  his  mastor  or  friend,  has  suffered  the  death  intended  for  another ;  but 
these  have  not  all  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  their  heroism  celebrated  by  a 
Tasso  or  even  a  Tacitus. 

Less  known  than  Dickens's  hero  are  "  Evan  Harrington"  (by  €(eorge  Mere- 
dith), who  upholds  and  confirms  a  |ie  told  by  his  ambitious  sister  to  advance  her 
interests,  and  the  heroine  of  "  Mauprat,"  by  George  Sand,  who  lies  at  the  trial 
of  her  lover  to  save  his  life,  althougn  she  supposes  him  to  have  been  intent  on 
her  murder. 

A  poem  by  Adelaide  Anne  Procter,  "  Milly's  Eolation,"  is  a  little  like  this 
last  instance.  Milly's  lover  is  accused  of  murder;  though  innocent,  circum- 
stances are  against  him,  and  Milly  swears  falsely  to  save  him.  But  Miss  Procter 
condemns  the  lie. 

To  close  with  an  American  instance,  "  Madame  Delphine,"  by  (George  W. 
Cable.  She  b  a  cmadroon,  consequently  her  daughter  Olive  cannot  l^ally 
marry  a  white  man,  Xemaitre.  Madame  Delphine  peijures  herself,  swearing  that 
Olive  is  not  her  daughter.  She  dies  at  the  confessional,  acknowledging  her  lie, 
on  the  evening  of  Ouve'i  wedding-day. 

7.   What  is  the  origin  of  the  ww^^'matoae'f 

The  word  **nuuqtU**  in  the  French  language  means  literally  "masked," 
**  covered,"  "  concealed,"  but  I  find,  upon  looking  at  a  French  encvclop«dia| 
that  it  is  also  applied  (firom  the  derivation)  to  "  one  bom  with  a  cauL''  The  ola 
superstition  attributes  good  fortune  to  the  caul,.and  very  high  prices  have  been 
paid  for  one,  the  possessor  being  regarded  as  certain  of  good  luck  when  he  owns 
a  caul.    Of  course  the  child  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  bom  with  this  lucky 
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appendage  would  be  regarded  as  especially  fitvored,  a  **  maeqn^"  who  would  be 
always  fortunate  and  bnng  good  fortune  to  others. 

In  Brand's  **  Popular  Antiquities"  I  find  that  in  Scotland  a  caul  is  called  a 
**  holy  cap''  and  a ''  fortunate  hood."  In  France  the  superstition  is  proverbial, 
the  expression  **  dtre  n6  ooifiS"  being  used  to  denote  that  a  person  is  extremely 
fortunate. 

Another  origin  of  the  word  "  mascot"  is  as  follows : 

There  seems  to  be  a  legend  prevalent  in  many  countries  that  the  seventh 
»on  of  a  seventh  son  will  bring  good  luck,  have  nowers  of  healing,  etc.  In  Soot- 
laud  the  ''spae-wife"  alwavs  announces  herself  as  the  seventh  daughter  of  a 
seventh  daughter  to  implv  her  mvstic  power. 

In  France  the  seventn  son  of  a  seventh  son  was  called  a  "  maroou,"  branded 
with  the  fleur-de-lis,  and  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  healing  power.  There 
wss  a  famous  one  in  Orleans  called  "  Le  beau  Marcou,"  his  power  being  sup- 
posed to  be  particularly  strong  during  Holy  Week.  On  Good  Friday  hundreds 
are  said  to  have  visited  him  oetween  midnight  and  sunrise.  From  "  marcou" 
might  come  "  mascot ;"  but  this  seems  to  me  rather  fiinciful. 

According  to  Dies,  **  mascot"  means  a  ^  witch,"  or,  in  a  good  sense,  a  fidry 
who  brings  g(Md  luck. 

Worcester  gives  **  masca,  a  sorceress,— from  the  Goth."  This  might  be  the 
origin  of  mascot,— one  who  brought  good  fortune  by  magical  powers.  My  own 
preference  is  for  the  first  derivation, — from  "  masqu4." — Olive  Oldschool. 

'^  Chirs"  answer  is  alao  very  good,  and  furnishes  some  additional 
items  as  to  the  superstition  of  the  caul : 

AfoBcat  comes  from  the  same  root- word  as  our  word  moik,  the  French  nuuque, 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  moioaraf  and  the  Arabic  moikharai^ — meaning  a  cover 
for  Uie  face. 

The  word  matooi  was  applied  originally  in  France  to  one  bom  with  a  caul. 
This  was  thought  to  be  an  omen  of  good  luck  to  the  possessor. 

The  word  has  sprunff  into  common  use  through  Audran's  popular  opera,  in 
which  the  heroine  is  a  Mascot, — '^  a  gift  of  Ood, — a  child  of  great  blessing,  and 
one  that  will  bring  ^^ood  luck  to  her  familv,"  etc. 

Buddiman,  in  his  Glossarv  to  Douglas^i  Virgil,  says, "  In  Scotland  the  women 
call  a  holy  or  9ely  how  (i,e,.  holy  or  fortunate  cap,  or  hood,  or  net)  a  film,  or 
membrane,  stretched  over  tne  heads  of  children  new-bom ;  .  .  .  and  they  give 
out  that  children  so  bom  will  be  very  fortunate."  Speaking  of  Uieee  cauls,  which 
are  generally  like  veils,  masks,  or  hoods,  Riolan,  Du  Laurens,  and  other  anato- 
mists believe  that  in&nts  whicn  are  bora  thus  (ni  co\ffi)  are  "  lucky,"  and  super- 
stitiously  attribute  great  virtues  to  them.  All  times  and  all  countries  acknowledge 
this  superstition,  ^lius  Lampridius,  in  his  History  of  Diadumenus,  who  came 
to  be  the  emperor  Antoninus,  remarked  that "  this  emperor,  who  was  bom  with  a 
band  or  thin  skin  on  the  brow,  in  form  of  a  diadem,  from  which  he  took  his  sur- 
name Diadumdne,  enjoyed  perpetual  felicity  during  all  the  course  of  his  reign 
and  life." 

The  "  wise  women"  (midwives)  sell  these  cauls  to  lawyers,  advocates,  etc., 
who  believe  that  theycarry  with  them  a  persuasive  force  which  neither  judee 
nor  jury  can  resist  The  ancient  custom  which  decreed  that  judges  sitting  m 
the  King's  Court  should  wear  a  white  coif  of  silk  may  have  taken  its  rise  from 
the  superstition  of  carryinjg^  cauls  as  a  charm. 

In  France  the  expression  *'  iire  rU  coiff^*  is  proverbial  to  signify  that  a  person 
is  extremely  fortunate.  "  This  caul  is  estimated  as  conferring  some  power  of 
seeing  into  the  future,  for  good."  "  It  is  sold  for  magical  uses."  ''  It  is  an  infalli- 
ble preservative  af^inst  drowning." 

Weston,  in  his  "  Moral  Aphorisms  ftom  the  Arabic,"  8vo,  London,  1801,  p. 
xii.,  dves  the  following:  **  The  caul  that  enfolds  the  birth  is  the  powerfiil  guardian, 
like  ue  seal-ring  of  the  monarch,  for  the  attainment  of  the  arch  of  heaven,  where, 
in  the  car  of  a  bright  luminary,  it  is  crowned  and  revolved."  In  a  note  he  says, 
^  The  superstition  of  the  caul  comes  from  the  East :  there  are  several  worde  in 
Arabic  for  it.  It  is  not  out  of  date  with  us  among  tne  people,  and  we  often  see 
twenty-five  and  thirty  guineas  advertised  for  one." 
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8.   Whence  aroae  the  expression  "  breakmg  a  bxUlerfly^  f 

This  phrase  comes  from  the  three-hundred-and-seventh  line  of  Pope's  **  Epis- 
tle to  Dr.  Arbuthnot"  (being  the  Prologue  to  the  Satires) :  "  Who  breaks  a 
butterfly  upon  a  wheel  ?"  meaning,  Who  would  take  the  trouble  to  destroy  an 
insignincant,  harmless  insect  on  an  instrument  of  torture,  when  it  could  l>e  so 
easily  crushed  in  some  simpler  manner?  In  China  the  expression  is  familiarized 
by  the  sayings,  "  He  fells  a  tree  to  catch  a  blackbird,"  and  "  He  shoots  a  sparrow 
with  a  cannon."  The  context  all  refers  to  Lord  John  Hervey,  and  the  passage 
has  been  said  to  rank  "  among  the  deadliest  pieces  of  satirical  writing  in  the 
language."  Lord  Hervey,  the  victim  whom  x*ope  lashed  so  unmercifully  as 
"Lord  Fanny"  and  "Sporua,"  was  the  son  of  a  aistinguished  peer,  a  writer  of 
able  political  pamphlets,  and  the  favorite  of  George  IL  and  Queen  Caroline ; 
one  who  appeared  to  possess  all  that  the  world  envies.  But  one  bitter  drop  in  his 
cup  of  life  made  evenr  draught  unpalatable.  His  health  was  feeble,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  epileptic  fits,  his  temper  was  nervous  and  uncertain,  and  he  regarded  all 
about  him  with  suspicion.  Pope's  venomous  caricature  of  him  contained  suf- 
ficient truth  to  wound  and  cling  to  him.  To  prevent  the  frequent  attacks  of  his 
disease,  he  made  his  diet  chiefly  of  asses'  milk  and  flour  biscuits ;  and  to  conceal 
the  ghastly  pallor  of  his  complexion,  he  rouged  with  an  unsparing  hand.  His 
literary  style,  though  elegant,  and  at  times  even  brilliant,  was  marred  by  a  love 
of  antithesis  and  exaggeration.  Thus  we  see  why  Pope  stigmatized  him  as 
"  that  mere  white  curd  of  assee'  milkj"  "  this  painted  child,"  "  one  vile  antithe- 
sis," etc  The  quarrel  which  xave  nse  to  Pope's  attack  was  occasioned,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Hervey's  espousiu  of  the  cause  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
upon  whom  Pope  had  turned  after  a  frien<fehip  of  long  standing.  Although 
Hervey's  "  Memoirs,"  published  in  1848,  have  given  him  the  title  of  "the  Bos- 
well  of  George  IL  and  Queen  Caroline,"  he  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  the  "  Sporus"  of  Pope.  This  nickname  is  the  more  humiliating  when  we 
recall  the  character  of  the  original  Sporus.  He  was  a  Roman  youth  of  mean 
origin,  to  whom  Nero  devoted  himself.  Dressed  as  a  woman,  and  adopting  the 
name  of  Sabina,  he  accompanied  the  emperor  in  all  his  journeys,  and  after  the 
latter's  death  was  handed  over  to  his  successor,  and  finally  terminated  a  de- 
grading existence  by  committing  suicide. — ^Davus. 

In  searching  for  the  answer  to  this  question  I  have  found  the  following 
curious  story,  entitled  "  Breaking  a  Butterfly  on  the  Wheel." 

"  In  the  republic  of  Quito,  and  some  other  parta  of  South  America,  there 
is  a  small  insect  called  the  come^en,  whose  destructive  qualities  are  so  active  that 
in  the  space  of  one  night  it  will  penetrate  the  hardest  wood  or  any  other  simi- 
lar substance.  In  that  short  period  it  has  been  known  to  penetrate  through  and 
through  a  bale  of  paper  containing  sixteen  reams.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  archives  of  Quito  there  is  a  curious  royal  decree  of  Carlos  III.  re- 
specting this  insect.  A  number  of  cases  of  gun-flints  had  been  sent  to  Panama 
from  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  being  forwarded  to  Lima,  but  their  non-arrival  at 
that  place  caused  the  viceroy  to  repeat  his  request  to  the  court  for  the  necessary 
supply.  This  gave  rise  to  an  investigation :  the  flints  were  traced  to  Panama, 
and  the  governor  was  ordered  to  account  for  them.  In  his  answer  to  the  minister 
he  stated^  that  the  com^en  had  destroyed  the  cases  in  the  royal  magazine.  The 
minister  being  ignorant  of  what  the  comejen  was,  an  order  was  issued  under  the 
loyal  seal  commanding  the  governor  of  Panama  to  apprehend  the  comejen,  to 
form  a  summary  process  on  the  crimes  he  had  committed,  then  to  send  the 
prisoner  and  documents  to  Spain,  that  he  might  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
extent  of  his  criminality." 

In  Lincolnshire,  Eneland,  the  first  butterfly  seen  in  spring  should  be  crushed 
with  the  foot^  insuring  the  crushing  of  all  enemies  durmg  the  year.— Gunn's 
Hill. 

O.   What  is  ihe  Saint  Baddeley  Oakef 

Robert  Baddeley,  a  low-comedian,  attached  for  many  years  to  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  London,  died  November  20^  1794,  and  left  a  peculiar  will. 

He  bequeathed  his  cottage  to  a  theatncal  fund,  in  tmat,  that  there  might  be 
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dioeen  fbur  of  the  ftand  peasionen  who  might  not  object  to  living  soeiablj  tog^er 
at  H&mptoo  (his  home).  He  also  reaaeeted  that  a  sum  of  three  pounds  snould 
be  annually  expended  upon  a  cake,  to  be  divided  on  Twelfth  Night,  in  the  green- 
room of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  amonsp  the  actors. 

The  first  cake  was  cut  on  Twelfth  Night,  1796,  and  on  successive  anniversa- 
ries there  have  gathered  to  celebrate  its  cutting  many  celebrated  actors  of  the 
English  stage,  among  them  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  Kembfes,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Braham, 
and  many  oUiers.  At  the  cutting  there  was  also  offered  a  strange  toast :  **  To  the 
skull  of  the  founder," — supposed  to  be  a  respectful  allusion  to  the  brains  fVom 
whence  issued  this  kind  attention  to  the  actors  of  Drury  Lane. 

Twelfth  Night,  or  Epiphany,  has  been  celebrated  for  many  years,  throughout 
England,  bv  the  cutting  of  a  l>ean  cake,  a  cake  in  which  a  bean  is  cooked,  the 
finder  of  whkh  is  made  King  of  the  night  and  the  following  day.  It  was,  of 
course,  in  commemoration  of  this  custom  mat  Baddeley  left  this  otherwise  strange 
bequest.  At  present  the  cake-cutting  has  grown  into  a  protracted  feast,  ending 
in  a  supper  aner  tiie  play.^OLiYB  Oldsohool. 

10.  Wliat  xoaa  the  Forisas  CtUalogue  f 

William  Shepard's  article  on  "Famous  Hoaxes,"  in  the  present 
number  of  Lippincotfs,  contains  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  sell. 
Some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  painstaking  competitors  failed  to  rive 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  auestion.  The  following  by  ^^  Olive  Old- 
school''  contains  all  the  essential  particulars : 

The  publication  in  1840  of  a  catalogue  purporting  to  be  that  of  the  Count 
J.  N.  A.  de  Fortaas  created  immense  excitement  among  bibliophiles.  This  was 
a  volume  of  only  fourteen  pages,  and  the  count's  collection  consisted  of  only  fiftv- 
two  boolcs,  but  these  were  unique ;  not  one  was  mentioned  by  any  previous  bib- 
liographer ;  and  these  rare  treasures  were  to  be  sold  at  Binche,  a  village  in  Bel- 
gium. Each  bibliophile  was  trying  to  steal  a  march  upon  the  rest  in  order  to  be 
possessed  of  some  rare  book.  One  bookseller  came  from  Amsterdam  just  to  see 
No.  75,—"  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,"  printed  by  the  Elzevirs  on  vellum.  The  Prin- 
cess de  Ligne,  for  the  honor  of  her  family,  wrote  to  purchase  No.  48  at  any 
price.  The  Boxburghe  Club  sent  orders.  M.  Van  de  Weyer  ordered  Nos.  7,  8, 
12,  36,  47,  64, 78, 142.  T^chener,  half  suspecting  the  joke,  still  sent  commissions. 
The  catalogue  was  printed  in  an  edition  of  one  hundred  and  thirtv-two  copies, 
of  which  two  were  upon  vellum,  ten  upon  colored  paper,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  upon  white  paper. 

The  day  before  tne  sale  the  announcement  was  made  that  this  wonderful 
library  would  not  be  sold, — that  the  people  of  Binche  would  buy  it,  and  include 
it  in  the  public  library  I  Binche  is  an  insignificant  little  village,  and  the  idea  of 
its  purchasing  this  library  of  rare  wonders  was  absurd  enough. 

The  author  of  this  most  successful  hoax  was  M.  Ben6  Chalons,  of  Brussels ; 
the  publisher  was  "  M.  Emm.  Hoyois,  bibliophile,  member  of  the  Soci4t6  des 
Bibliophiles  Beiges  sSant  k  Mons." 

M.  Chalons  and  M.  Hoyois,  who  had  been  warm  personal  friends,  quarrelled 
afterwards  over  the  question  of  a  reissue  of  the  catalojgue. 

There  is  in  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  D.C.,  a  copy  of  the 
original "  Fortaas  Catalogue.'' 

11.  Who  vxu  the  probable  origmal  of  Lanoeki  du  Lao  f 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  historical  Lancelot  was 
King  Mael,  or  Melruas,  of  Britain,  who  appears  to  have  been  elected 
bj  the  native  tribes,  in  a.d.  560,  after  the  triumph  of  the  Saxons  in 
southern  England.  Mael  in  Welsh  means  a  servant,  and  FAnoelot 
(diminutive  of  ojruxC)  would  in  the  Romance  tongue  signify  "  the  little 
servant."  Moreover,  early  Cymric  tradition  makes  ^Nfitel  the  nephew 
of  King  Artliur,  whose  wife  Gaenever  he  carried  off.     Arthur  besi^ed 
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him^  was  defeated,  and  oondaded  a  disgraceful  peaoe  whiph  restored 
him  his  wife.     Like  Lancelot,  Mael  cloe^  his  career  in  a  convent 

But  the  Mael  of  real  life  was  a  very  different  being  from  the  courtly 
and  polished  Lancelot  of  romance  and  poetry.  He  was  a  coarse  bar- 
barian, redoubtable  in  arms,  and  notorious  for  his  crimes  of  unchaste 
violence,  who  seized  Guenever  by  lying  naked  under  an  ambush  of 
leaves  in  the  wood  she  was  to  pass  through,  then  rushing  out  on  her 
as  a  satyr,  fix)m  whom  her  attendants  fled  in  terror. 

Few  of  our  correspondents  mention  this  theory,  which  is  certainly 

}>1ausible,  and  is  supported  by  Villemarqui  and  Henry  Morley  ('^  Eng- 
ish  Writers  before  Chaucer^^.  M.  A.,  who  alludes  to  a  possible  iden* 
tiiication  between  Lancelot  and  Mael,  says  that  the  latter's  surname 
Paladr-ddellt  ''has  the  same  meaning  as  Lancelot, — i.«.,  splintered 
lance.'^  But  Villemarqu6's  etymology  is  fiur  more  likely.  M.  A.  also 
suggests  that  as  Sir  Thomas  Malory  finished  his  history  of  King 
Arthur  "  in  the  ninth  year  of  Kin^  Edward  IV.,''  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Barnet  and  of  Edward's  celebrated  landing  at  Blackheath  with 
only  seven  followers,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  m  Lancelot's  return 
from  France  attended  by  the  same  number  of  kings,  and  in  Sir  Ector's 
eulogy  of  the  hero,  the  courtly  knight  intended  a  veiled  compliment  to 
his  sovereign. 

The  possibility  of  a  classical  prototype  for  Lancelot,  suggested  by 
comparative  mythologists,  has  been  treated  by  many  competitors.  Here 
is  the  answer  by  "  One  of  a  Thousand" : 

Paris  of  Troy  was  the  probable  original  of  Lancelot  da  Lac,  the  stoijr  of  his 
life  havinff  many  points  of  reeemblance  to  the  medisBval  hero,  and  Guinevere 
corresponoGs  closely  to  Helen.  Guinevere  is  called  "a  destroyer  of  many 
knights/'  and  similar  taunts  were  applied  to  Helen.  Paris  grows  up  in  igno 
ranee  of  his  father,  so  does  Lancelot ;  the  ineratitude  of  Paris  and  his  treachery 
in  carnring  off  the  wife  of  his  host  are  rivalled  by  Lancelot* i  connection  with  the 
wife  of  his  king  and  trusting  chief. 

Max  Mflller  and  (George  W.  Ooz  both  advance  this  theory,  and  say  fluthet 
that  Paris  is  the  Vedic  Pani  and  Havana. 

Bama,  the  seventh  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  marries  Sita.  Bavana,  king  of 
Lanka,  loves  Sita,  and  carries  her  away  to  the  island  where  he  dwells.  Rama 
pursues  them,  ana  rescues  Sita. 

Pani  seduces  Saram&  in  like  manner.  The  whole  story  is  finally  reduced  to 
a  Bun-mjrth. 

With  regard  to  Paris,  as  compared  with  Lancelot,  Cox  says,  in  his  "  Popu- 
lar Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,'*  **  We  have  falsehood  and  treachery  on  one 
side,  and  fiuthlessness  on  the  other ;  in  other  words,  we  have  in  Lancelot  and  Gui- 
nevere the  counter})arts  of  Saram&  and  the  Panis.  of  Paris  and  Helen ;  and  ^e 
taking  away  of  Guinevere  from  the  court  of  Arthur,  who  had  cherished  him  as 
his  friend,  answers  to  the  taking  away  of  Helen  from  Menelaos  by  the  man  in 
whom  he  had  placed  a  perfect  trust.  The  character  of  Lancelot  precisely  r^ects 
that  of  Paris ;  and  the  words  of  Menelaos  before  the  walls  of  Ilion  are  echoed  in 
those  of  Arthur  in  the  supreme  strife  before  the  gates  of  Joyous  Gkuxl :  '  Fie  on 
thy  £edr  speech ;  I  am  now  thy  mortal  foe,  for  thou  hast  riain  my  knights  and 
dishonored  my  queen.'  In  short,  Lancelot  is  throughout  a  man  of  fair  words, 
who  disclaims  all  thoughts  of  treason,  even  while  he  Jmows  that  he  has  shame- 
fully deceived  his  friencL  It  is  the  picture  of  Paris  as  drawn  in  the  Diad :  and 
if  it  be  said  that  in  that  poem,  as  we  have  it,  Paris  does  not  exhibit  the  unmlter- 
iug  courage  or  invincible  strength  of  Lancelot,  we  have  only  to  remember  that 
the  portrait  given  to  us  in  our  Iliad  is  not  the  only  mvthical  picture  of  the 
trcAcnerous  son  of  Priam.  (Note, — ^The  story  of  the  birth  and  early  years  of 
Paris,  his  irresistible  prowess  at  games,  his  redoubtable  exploits  against  thieves 
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and  eril-doere,  tre  not  len  parts  of  the  great  mjrth  of  Paris,  as  it  has  come  down 
to  us,  than  those  portions  or  it  which  are  related  in  our  Uiad.)'' 

In  an  article  on  the  Arthurian  romances  in  the  "  EncycIopiBdla  Britannica," 
they  are  said  to  be  in  the  main  a  recast  of  the  legends  of  Charlemagne :  '*  Lance- 
lot, IVistan,  Qaorin,  personify  lanjnior  fatality,  pleasure."  These  attributes 
would  seem  more  appropriate  to  raris  than  to  Lancelot.  Cox  considecs  the 
latter  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  Tristau  (I  believe). 

12.  Who  was  Old  Hjng  Oole^  and  what  is  the  probable  date  0/  Om 
nursery  rhyme  which  edebratea  him  and  hisfiddUre  three  f 

Nearly  all  our  correspondents  agree  with  Halliwell  in  identifying 
this  monarch  of  the  nursery  rhyme  with  Cole,  Coel,  Coil,  or  in  Latin 
Coilus,  the  semi-mythical  king  of  Britain  who,  according  to  the  doubt- 
ful testimony  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  other 
old  chroniclers,  succeeded  Asclepiad  on  the  throne  of  Britain  about  a.d. 
255,  was  the  reputed  father  of  St  Helena,  and  built  the  walls  round  the 
city  of  Colchester, — so  named  in  his  honor.  In  addition,  "  Eidon"  and 
others  remind  us  that  the  Scotch  liave  also  an  "  Old  Kinc  Coul''  in  their 
traditional  history,  who  flourished  in  the  iiflh  oentunr  and  was  the  father 
of  the  great  Finn  MacCoul.  The  territory  of  doila  (Ayrshire)  was 
under  his  rule,  and  the  name  of  Coila  is  oflen  poetically  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Scotland.  Green  and  Freeman  both  recognize  as  indubitable 
a  British  king  called  Cole  or  Coel,  who  ruled  in  the  sixth  century  and 
was  the  founder  of  a  short  royal  line. 

"  Ad  Astra  per  Aspera''  throws  out  a  suggestion  that  the  "  merry  old 
soul"  may  be  identified  with  Edwy,  the  broSer  of  the  Saxon  king  Ed- 
mund, sumamed  Ironsides.  This  Edwy,  on  account  of  his  great  popu- 
larity with  the  peasants,  bore  the  title  of  "  IGng  of  the  ChurUf  a 
designation  implying  no  real  dignity,  but  merely  a  nickname  bestowed 
by  a  populace  which  loved  him.  The  title  might  easily  enough  have 
been  subsequently  abbreviated  to  "  King  Cole"  by  the  populace. 

M.  A.  thinks 

The  character  of  King  Cole  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  King  Ren6  01 
Anjou  (1409-1480),  who  throughout  a  life  of  war  and  misfortunes  found  pleaa- 
ure  in  the  study  of  music  ana  what  we  should  call  the  drama.  He  composed 
music  and  poetiy,  and  arranged  splendid  spectacles  for  his  people.  His  descrip- 
tion of  these  "tournois"  is  still  extant,  and  has  been  printed  from  the  original 
manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  The  rather  caricatured  portrait  of 
hhn  in  Scott's  **  Anne  of  Qeierstein''  helps  us  to  understand  how  he  appeared 
to  the  English,  who  were  unable  to  comprehend  his  Latin  elasticity  of  tempera- 
ment, anamocked  at  his  poverty  and  empty  titles ;  for  he  was 

King  of  NaplM, 
Of  both  the  Sioiliee  and  Jerusalem, 
Yet  not  so  wealthy  a«  an  English  jeoman. 

*'  Bibota"  and  others  send  as  an  alternative  answer  the  suggestion 
that  King  Cole  was  identical  with  '^  Old  Cole/'  a  famous  cloth-man- 
ufacturer of  Reading,  one  of  the  "Six  Worthie  Yeomen  of  the 
West,"  whose  name  Became  proverbial  through  an  extremely  popular 
story  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  appears  in  several  plays,  the  first  of 
which  was  published  in  1602.  Deloney,  an  old  chronicler,  describes 
the  riding  of  Henry  I.  towards  "Wales,  and  his  meetmg  ever  so  many 
Vol.  XLII.— 28 
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waiDs  of  cloth,  which  he  was  told  all  belonged  to  Old  Cole.    In  conse- 
quence of  this,  he  sent  for  him  and  received  him  at  court 

Bibota,  McNox,  and  several  others  refer  to  kn  amusing  skit  by 
Eichard  Grant  White  in  the  Oalaxy,  showing  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  ballad  that  King  Cole  was  probably  no  other  than  the  "  Merry 
Monarch'^  Charles  II.,  and  that  the  nursery  rhyme  dates  from  his  reign, 
when  most  of  these  old  rhymes,  and  many  of  the  so-called  ancient 
ballads,  really  appeared. 

Mr.  White's  points  [says  ''McNoz"]  were  that  Eine  Cole's  pipe  fixed  the 
date  after  Raleigh's  introduction  of  tobacco, — Le.,  after  Elizabetn's  rei^ ;  that 
violin-plajers^  or  **  fiddlers,"  were  not  held  in  sufficirat  esteem  to  be  musicians  to 
a  king,  and,  indeed,  were  scarcely  known,  before  the  time  of  Charles  L ;  that 
Charles  II.  raised  them  to  higher  honor,  and  used  to  have  a  band  of  them  ^lay 
to  him  while  at  table ;  moreover,  that  Charles  was  especially  the  "  merry"  king, 
and  that  the  epithet  **  old"  need  not  be  taken  as  literany  deecriptiye  of  the  king"s 
age  here,  any  more  than  in  Charles's  well-known  nickname  **  Old  Rowley." 

But  the  pipe  may  mean  a  musical  instrument ;  and  in  any  event  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  version  which  Halliwell  refers  to  the 
seventeenth  century : 

Good  King  Cole, 

He  called  for  his  bowl. 

And  he  called  for  his  fiddlers  three: 

And  there  was  fiddle-fiddle, 

And  twice  fiddle-fiddle, 

For  'twas  my  lady's  birthday ; 

Therefore  we  keep  holiday 

And  come  to  be  merry. 

"  The  exact  date  of  the  song,'^  sajrs  Bibota, ''  is  unknown,  but  part 
of  the  words  are  quoted  bv  Dr.  William  King,  who  was  born  in  1633. 
The  air,  therefore,  is  certamly  as  old  as  the  seventeenth  century.^' 

13.  With  what  mint  may  Mother  Hubbard  be  identified,  and  whyf 

Several  competitors  have  named  St  Elizabeth,  though  acknowledg- 
ing with  "  Curious"  that  it  is  almost  an  insult  to  the  sweetest  of  all 
the  saints  of  the  Roman  calendar  to  give  her  name  as  the  answer  to 
this  question. 

And  yet  [continues  "  Curious"]  from  the  "  Mater  Pauperum"— "  Die  Mutter 
von  XJngam" — the  transition  to  "Mother  Hubbard"  is  simple  enough.  In  the 
"cupboaid  was  bare,"  of  the  nursery-tale,  we  find  the  "empty  treasury"  of 
Hungary,  exhausted  by  Elizabeth  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor.  In  her 
seeking  clothing  for  "  her  poor  dog,"  we  see  the  fair  saint  giving  away  her 
own  robes,— even  tearing  off  her  ridi  mantle  to  bestow  upon  a  beggar.  In  the 
search  "  for  white  wine  and  red,"  we  find  Elizabeth's  charity  and  visits  to  the 
hospitals  which  she  had  founded ;  in  the  sickness  of  her  four-footed  companion, 
the  sick  and  suffering  whom  Elizabeth  relieved  with  her  own  hands,  and  the 
leprous  child  for  whom  she  cared,  laying  him  in  her  own  bed.  Even  as  in  the 
nursery-tale  Mother  Hubbard  thought  of  another,  not  of  herself,  so  Elizabeth's 
unselfishness  and  self-denial  shine  forth  like  stars.  The  "  bare  cupboard"  may 
also  indicate  the  famine  which  afflicted  Thuringia  in  1226,  which  was  followed 
by  a  plague,  in  which  Elizabeth  herself  nursed  the  sufferers.  She  was  born  in 
1207,  and  died  November  19, 1231,  being  canonized  four  years  after  her  death. 
The  most  celebrated  picture  of  Elizabeth  is  that  painted  by  Murillo  for  the 
church  of  La  Caridad  (Charity)  at  Seville. 
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Oth^  theorieB  are  thus  Bammed  up  by  '^  Eidon^''  vrho  11  undoubtedlj 
right  in  giving  thepreferenoc  to  8t  Hubert, — a  theory  first  broached 
by  Prof.  John  W.  Hales  in  the  Aihenmm^  February  24, 1883 : 

The  question  of  the  identification  of 

Tht  wMofwtd  damt  oi  Hvbbavd'i  uitlwit  11m 

with  one  of  the  saints  of  the  calendar  opens  a  wide  field  for  conjecture.  Do 
we  find  the  prototype  of  our  familiar  "  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  Dog^'  in  8t 
Margaret  ana  her  dfog,  8t  Gollen  and  her  cat,  or— rash  supposition  i—in  St 
A^es  and  her  lamb  f  Probably  in  none  of  these,  but  rather  in  St.  Hubert  him- 
selfy  the  patron  of  dogs  and  the  chase.  The  grounds  of  this  conjecture  are  these  : 
The  representations  of  the  saints  in  painting  and  sculpture  were  familiar  to  a 
class  wnich  knew  nothing  of  the  orthodox  legends  concerning  Uiem.  Among 
this  class  originated  a  laige  number  of  pseudo-legends,  sometimes  couched  in 
rhyme,  which  were  evidently  framed  to  meet  the  vulvar  understanding  of  the 
representation.  St.  Hubert  is  depicted  in  a  long  rooe, — a  veritable  Mother 
Hubbard  gown,  in  fiict, — ^with  long  hair,  so  that  the  uninitiated  observer  might 
easily  be  doubtful  as  to  his  sex  and  make  an  old  woman  of  him  at  a  venture. 
Further,  he  was  the  patron  saint  of  dogs,  and  was  often  represented  with  a 
canine  attendant,  so  that  the  "  prick-eared  companion  of  the  solitude*'  of  the 
ancient  dame  was  naturally  assumed.  St.  Hubert  was  appealed  to  aUK>  to  cure 
the  ailments  of  a  favorite  or  valuable  dog,  and  bread  blessed  at  his  shrine  was 
believed  to  cure  hydrophobia.  Given  the  character  popularly  accepted  as 
Mother  (or  Saint)  Hubbard  (or  Hubert),  and  the  attendant  dog,  may  not  the  rest 
of  the  tale  be  left  to  the  untutored  but  active  imagination  of  some  rhvmester  or 
story-teller  of  the  village  green  or  servants'  hall,  which  has  often  proauoed  even 
more  startling  results  fn)m  much  slighter  material? 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  legend  of  St  Dominick  and  his 
dog,  who  were  starving  and  had  their  larder  replenished  by  suponatural  means, 
doubtless  was  insensibly  woven  into  the  foundation  of  the  nursery-tale  in  question. 

14.  What  18  ihe  origin  of  the  phrase  '^  The  Queen  of  Spain  has  no 
legs"/ 

The  following  answ^,  by  *^  One  of  a  Thousand/'  is  similar  in  sub- 
stance with  a  hundred  others,  although  the  name  of  the  monarch  is 
variously  given ; 

Philip  in.  of  Spain,  sumamed  "The  Pious"  (1578-1621),  married  Margaret 
of  Austria  April  18,  1699.  This  queen  on  her  first  entry  into  Spain  passed 
through  a  town  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  silk  stockings ;  the  authorities, 
wishing  to  compliment  her,  sent  her  a  costly  pair  as  a  present,  which  wss,  how- 
ever, indignantly  reflised  by  the  queen's  chamberlain,  who  iniormed  the  deleea- 
tion  that  °*  the  Queen  of  Spain  had  no  legs."  The  Queen,  on  hearing  of  this 
remark,  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  ''I  will  go  home  again!  I  would  never 
have  come  to  Spain  had  I  known  that  my  legs  were  to  be  cut  ofTl"  When  the 
story  was  repeated  to  her  husband,  he  is  said  to  have  lau^h^  for  one  of  the  only 
two  times  in  his  life.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  pjopular  saying  that  officially 
the  Queen  of  Spain  has  no  legs.  Etiquette  was  so  strict  at  this  time  that  Philip's 
death  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  his  sitting  too  long  by  an  excessively  hot 
fire  because  the  proper  official  to  remedy  the  trouble  was  absent. 

The  story,  like  the  story  of  Philip's  death,  is  probably  apocryphal, 
invented  to  burlesque  the  rigid  etiquette  of  the  Spanish  court  ^^  The 
custom,"  says  "  Incognita,'^  "  of  concealing  the  feet  of  Spanish  women, 
dates  back  to  the  Spanish  Goths  and  Germans  described  by  Tacitus. 
Mediseval  artists  were  forbidden  to  paint  the  feet  of  the  Virgin,  and  it 
was  contrary  to  court  etiquette  to  allude  even  to  the  possibiUty  of  the 
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Queen  of  Spain  havine  legsJ^    It  is  said  that  Mirabeau,  when  offered  a 
petition  to  be  laid  at  the  reet  of  majesty,  replied,  ^'  Majesty  has  no  feet." 
^'  Mary  Andrews"  has  another  story  to  tell  in  explanation  of  the 
proverb : 

This  saying  probably  arose  from  the  strict  court  etiquette  of  Spain,  which 
forbade  any  man  whatsoever  on  pain  of  death  to  touch  the  queen  oi  Spain,  and 
especially  ner  foot  The  queen  of  Charles  II.  almost  lost  her  life  n-om  this 
custom.  She  was  fond  of  riding,  and,  haying  receiyed  seyeral  fine  horses  from 
Andalusia,  she  had  a  mind  to  try  one;  but  had  no  sooner  mounted  than  the 
horse  pranced,  and,  throwing  her,  dragged  her  oyer  the  ground,  her  foot  haying 
caught  in  the  stirrup.  All  the  court  were  spectators,  but  dared  not  touch  her  on 
account  of  this  court  rule.  Obarles  II.  saw  the  accident  and  the  danger  his  wife 
was  in,  and  called  out  yehemently ;  but  the  inyiolable  custom  and  untouchable 
foot  restrained  the  Spaniards  from  lending  a  helping  hand.  Howeyer,  two  gentle^ 
men,  Don  Luis  de  las  Torres  and  Don  Jaime  de  Soto  Mayor,  resolved  to  run 
all  hazards  despite  the  law  of  the  queen's  foot,  the  law  ddpiipor  la  rema.  One 
caught  hold  of  the  horse's  bridle  and  the  other  of  the  queen's  root,  and  in  taking 
it  out  of  the  stirrup  put  one  of  his  fingers  out  of  joint.  This  done^  the  dons  im- 
mediately went  home.  The  oueen,  recovering  from  her  fright,  desired  to  see  her 
deliverers.  A  young  lord  tola  her  majesty  they  were  obliged  to  flee  from  Madrid 
to  escape  the  punishment  they  deserved.  The  queen,  who  was  a  Frenchwoman, 
knew  nothing  of  the  prerogative  of  her  heel,  and  thought  it  a  very  impertinent 
custom  that  men  must  be  punished  for  saving  her  life.  She  easily  obtained  their 
pardon  from  the  king. 

10.  Who  was  BvbezaMf 

A  number  of  answers  were  selected  as  worthy  of  publication. 
"Davus,"  "Veritas,"  "Box  211,"  "Ow^o,"  "Mayflower,^'  *<Holien- 
fels,"  "CEdipus,"  "McNox,"  "Ulm,"  "Lillian  Walsh,"  "Ray  le 
Bran,"  "Queue,"  "Elsie  Marley,"  "Quill,"— any  one  of  these,  or  a 
score  of  others,  would  do  to  quote.  Instead,  we  will  make  up  a  com- 
posite article  from  the  contributions  of  "  One  of  a  Thousand"  and 
"Olive  Oldschool,"  leaving  out  what  is  mere  reduplication,  and  insert- 
ing that  part  of  each  article  which  is  complementary  to  the  otlier. 

Here  is  "  One  of  a  Thousand's"  descnption  of  the  gnome : 

A  famous  spirit  of  the  Riesengebirge  (Giant  Mountains),  which  separate 
Prussian  Silesia  from  Germany,  corresponding  to  the  English  Puck.  He  is  cele- 
brated in  countless  tales  and  oallads,  which  represent  him  as  fond  of  playing 
tricks,  sometimes  good-natured,  sometimes  malicious,  leading  travellers  astray, 
laming  horses,  breaking  wagon-wheels  or  axle-trees,  blocking  up  the  roads,  raising 
tempests  to  bewilder  his  victims,  etc  He  punishes  the  wicked,  hating  pride,  in- 
justice, covetousneas,  and  disobeaience,  but  is  always  ready  to  help  the  poor  ana  op- 
pressed, guides  lost  way&rers,  and  rewards  the  virtuous.  His  presence  is  invoked 
at  peasant  weddings,  where  a  ribbon  given  by  him  is  transformed  into  a  costly 
gift.  In  one  of  the  stories  of  his  munificence,  a  black  pudding  which  he  gives 
a  workman  is  found  to  be  filled  with  eold  pieces ;  and  others  relate  how  seem- 
ingly worthless  presents  from  him,  such  as  sloes,  skittles,  leaves,  or  curds  in  the 
mOk-pan,  turn  into  gold.  Once  he  aided  an  innocent  man,  condemned  to  death, 
to  escape,  and.  assuming  his  form,  was  hanged  in  his  stead,  which  penalty,  need- 
leas  to  say,  did  no  injury  to  the  goblin. 

He  appears  under  various  forms,  as  a  miner,  huntsman,  monk,  dwarf,  giant, 
or  most  often  as  a  sootjr  collier,  with  long  red  beard,  fiery  eves,  ana  a  pole  like  a 
weaver's  beam ;  sometimes  as  an  animal,  dragon,  wolf,  or  bear,  or  the  falmlous 
leopard-like  hyson.  It  is  dangerous  to  hunt  on  his  mountains,  for  he  punishes 
interference  with  his  sport,  and  also  to  call  him  RUbezahl ;  instead  the  peasants 
allude  to  him  cautiously  as  "The  Lord  of  the  Mountains,"  "The  Warden  of  the 
March,"  or  "  Herr  Johannes." 

The  legends  of  this  mountain-goblin  are  to  be  found  in  "Yolksmfirchen  der 
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Deutschen  "  5  vola.,  1782,  by  Johann  Karl  Aueuat  Musaeos  (1785-1787),  who 
collected  them  from  the  peaAantiy ;  the  same  whom  Kotzebue  called  **  the  good 
Muaaeaa/'  Some  of  them  have  been  translated  by  Mark  Lemon  under  the  title 
of  ''Legends  of  Number  Nip''  (1864),  and  translations  of  single  tales  have 
occasionally  appeared  in  periodicals,  etc. 

The  origin  of  his  name,  both  "  Davus"  and  "  Olive  OldsdiooP*  tell 
us,  is  etymologically  obscure ;  but  the  following  is  "Olive  OldschoolV 
synopsis  of  the  legend  which  popularly  explains  it : 

Once  upon  a  time  tliis  "  Lord  of  the  Mountain,'^  as  he  called  himself,  be- 
came enamoured  of  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  persuaded  her  to  so  with  him  to 
bis  mountain- home.  In  order  to  supply  her  with  servants,  he  planted  turnips, 
which  when  they  had  sprouted  he  changed  into  little  people.  After  a  while  tae 
lady  began  to  sigh  for  companions :  so  the  devoted  lover,  anxious  to  please  her, 
planted  more  turnips,  which  he  promised  to  chan^  into  people  when  they 
should  have  sprouted.  The  lady,  becoming  impatient  while  waiting  for  the 
turnips  to  grow,  ran  off  one  day  while  her  lover  was  looking  after  and  counting 
his  turnips.  From  this  he  obtained  the  name  of  BubetahTi^*  tumip-coonter'T, 
which  name,  however,  always  angers  him,  as  it  reminds  hun  of  now  he  was 
tricked. 

Qehe  has  taken  this  legend  for  the  plot  of  his  opera  "  Der  Bersgelst"  I*'  The 
Mountain-8prite")9  and  Fouqu6  and  Menzel  have  introduced  it  ^o  their  dr^ 
matic  stories. 

William  J.  Thoms.  in  his  interesting  book  ^  Three  Notelets  on  Shakespeare,** 
says,  "  The  readers  of  tne  beautiful  German  tales  of  Musaeus  doubtless  remember 
his  story  of  EUbezahl,  or,  as  the  translator  of  the  selection  of  them  (said  to  be 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Beckford)  which  appeared  in  1791,  under  the  tiUe  of 
'  Popular  Tales  of  the  Germans,'  anelicized  his  name.  '  Number  Nip.'  They 
cannot  have  been  otherwise  than  strucx  with  the  resemblance  between  this  trick- 
some  spirit  of  the  Giant  Mountains  and  our  own  Puck,  but  may  pro^bly  have 
ascribed  no  snuill  portion  of  this  resemblance  to  the  manner  in  whieh  Musaeus 
has  told  his  story.  The  resemblance  is,  however,  very  great,  and  is  perhaps  still 
more  so  when  read  in  the  simple  legends  in  which  Biibexahl  figures,  tnan  in 
Musaeus's  witty  and  spirited  tales.  These  traditions  were  first  collected  by- 
Praetorius,  in  the  miadle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  a  work  entitled 
'  Dsemonoloffia  Rilbinzalii  Silesii,'  the  third  edition  of  which  was  published  at 
Leipsic  in  1668." 

An  extract  from  this  book,  too  long  to  insert  here,  ^  seems  to  establish 
the  resemblance  between  Puck  and  RQbezahl,  and  to  show  that  the  transforma- 
tion which  poor  Bottom  underwent  was  a  common  incident  in  works  of  popular 
fiction.*' 


BONG. 

BE  firm,  my  heart,  nor  let  the  world  torment  thee; 
Be  true,  my  heart,  nor  do  thyself  torment ; 
Let  not  a  windy  fortune  cry  she  rent  thee, 

Nor  be  with  wine  or  rebel  passions  spent 
Bear  thou  against  the  wind,  a  banner  nying 

Before  our  army  with  quick  folds  of  fury ; 
Or  a  storm-breasting  eagle,  cloudy,  crying. 

With  wings  of  darkross  and  a  head  all  hoary ; 
Or  the  storm's  self,  all  mighty  in  its  anger : 
A  Storm,  a  Banner,  an  JSagle,  and  a  Clangor! 

Langdan  Elwyn  MUeheU. 
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OUE  MONTHLY  GOSSIP^ 
WITH  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTa 


Thb  Pzhe  Questions,  to  which  a  fresh  instalment  of  answers  is  presented  in 
this  nomber,  seem  at  least  to  have  given  a  great  deal  of  amusement  to  a  great 
manj  people,  and  possibly  a  good  deal  of  instruction  as  well.  A  laige  number 
of  the  oompetitoss,  even  those  who,  from  the  limitations  of  their  library  or  of 
their  available  time,  hardly  dared  hope  for  a  prize,  have  thanked  the  (lossip  for 
the  many  hours  of  real  delight  they  have  spent  in  hunting  up  answers.  Herct 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  good-natured  account,  by  one  of  our  most  intelligent 
contributors,  of  the  trials  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  inquirer. 

"  Some  of  your  readers  may  care  to  hear  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  which 
a  country  cousin  has  had  in  seeking  for  knowledge.  How  one  short  moment 
can  change  the  tenor  of  one's  life  I  A  few  months  ago,  I  was  accounted  a  moder- 
ately sensible  middle-aged  woman ;  now  I  am  looked  upon  as  a  monom  iniac,  and 
it  will  require  years  of  extreme  sober-mindedness  to  regain  my  former  reputation, 
if  I  ever  wholly  do.  LippineoU  must  bear  the  whole  blame,  for  publishing  what 
a  friend  called  '  a  fiendish  set  of  questions.'  They  enchanted  me  like  a  siren 
when  I  first  overlooked  them,  because  I  knew  none  of  them,  and  my  curiosity 
was  excited.  I  began  to  question  every  one.  One  person  said,  confidentially, 
'  My  cousin  Ann,  in  the  States,  can  tell  you  all  about  Mother  Hubbard,  and  I 
am  sure  my  friend  Lucy  in  St.  John  must  know  all  about  the  peacock's  feather, 
because  she  is  afiraid  to  have  one  in  her  house.'  Letters  went  forthwith  to  the 
two  parties.  Weeks  after  came  kind  answers,  regrets,  but  no  information.  One 
busy  friend  made  fair  promises,  but,  like  a  Waterbury  watch,  needed  winding  up 
every  time  I  met  him ;  but,  bless  his  heart  I  his  books  have  been  invaluable  to  me. 
One  sent  me  i€rong  answers,  rather  than  confess  his  ignorance.  One  gentleman, 
who  was  considered  a  fount  from  whence  all  knowledge  flowed,  was  consulted,  but 
these  subjects  were  the  only  ones  of  which  he  was  in  almost  total  ignorance.  I 
heard  of  a  gentleman  in  Hali&x  who  was  such  a  close  student  of  Thackeray 
that  he  almost  knew  his  secret  thoughts ;  wrote  to  him;  a  polite  answer  came  say- 
ing he  was  the  wrong  man,  referring  me  to  another,  to  whom  I  wrote ;  he  was 
charmingly  interested,  longed  for  information  on  the  subject  as  much  as  I  did, 
consulted  every  literary  person  of  his  acquaintance  in  Uie  city,  and  sailed  for 
England,  promising  to  consult  others  there ;  if  he  has  any  light  upon  the  Thack- 
eray questions  it  is  still  locked. in  his  own  bosom.  I  have  not  heard  from  him 
since. 

"  Then  there  stole  over  me  sweet  recollections  of  days  spent  with  a  friend  of 
undoubted  ability  in  Washington,  of  talks  about  books,  of  hours  spent  in  libra- 
ries. Happy  thought  I  I  wrote  to  her  of  my  difficulties,  asked  if  she  would  join 
me  in  the  quest;  her  answer  came  prompt  and  firm,  'I  am  with  you  for  the 
fray ;'  and  my  mind  became  easier.  I  found  as  many  as  I  could,  as  each  set  of 
questions  came,  aid  sent  the  rest  to  her.  One  gri^-haired  pomposity  thought 
tiie  questions  '  very  silly/  '  a  waste  of  time;'  another  said, '  they  seemed  framed 
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on  parpoM  to  puide.  What  odcU  about  King  Cole  and  Hother  Habbudf  for- 
getting that  tome  of  the  profoandeit  minds  of  the  day  are  nuking  fi>lk*lore  a 
■tody.  My  children  called  me  a '  note^^erer/  reAued  flatly  to  carry  a  miMlTe 
to  any  one,  onleie  aBsnred  that  a  *L^[>pimooU  qoeftion'  did  not  loric  within.  Hy 
hosband  rolled  on  the  floor,  in  agony,  when  one  of  them  was  mentioned^  and 
threatened  a  diyorce ;  my  beet  frienda  turned  itreet-conen  when  they  cau|^  a 
glimpse  of  me  coming;  my  known  correspondenta  trembled  when  Uiey  saw  my 
handwriting,  my  unknown  ones  wondered  who  that  crooked-writing  crank  could 
be.  I  found  myself  only  valuing  persons  according  to  their  ability  to  answer 
questions,  r^^arding  them  simply  aa  notes,  myself  aa  a  query.  The  trial  of  veri- 
fying slip-shod  quotations  was  no  small  one.  When  oolkge  piofessoa  fiuled,  I 
turned  to  a  friend  in  a  small  country  village,  who  gave  me  much  valuable  in- 
formation. I  have  been  snubbed  and  frowned  upon,  helped  and  smiled  npcm, 
alternately,  till  the  extremes  of  fears  and  hq[>es  have  fairly  addled  my  brain. 
My  assistiDg  friend  wrote, '  Sixty  boys  are  nagging  sixty  fiUhen  for  the  Barbara 
Frietchie  answer,'  and  adds  an  account  of  her  triahu  Whenever  I  have  wished 
to  consult  fathers,  babes  have  either  just  been  bom  or  babes  have  died.  Librarisa 
which  have  remained  in  ttatu  quo  since  the  foundation  of  the  government^  be- 
came chaos  and  were  to  be  moved,  if  I  wished  to  get  access  to  them ;  people  who 
knew  and  could  help  me  were  enlisted  for  others;  people  who  knew  little  and 
pretended  to  know  a  heap  snubbed  me  and  the  whole  business,  denouncing  the 
questions  as  rubbish,  time  wasted,  time  much  better  spent  in  acquiring  a  language. 
Then  again  Mends  did  help  me  cheerfhlly,  thinking,  'Poor  old  lady,  it  amuses 
her.' 

**  After  I  had  safely  consigned  my  answers  to  the  post-office,  wishing  them 
'  bon  voyage'  across  the  rough  old  Bay  of  Fundy,  I  thou^t, '  Now  for  a  good 
night's  rest  I'  But  vain  hope  I  sleep  did  not  flee,  but  in  my  dreams  all  the 
characters  visited  me.  The  Gabbon  Saer  flirted  with  the  Lady  of  Kynast.  Tlie 
'Frost'  and  'Vintage'  saints  peered  ftom  comers  upon  the  archangel  Abdiel, 
and  would  not  tell  their  names.  The  Brides  of  E^derby,  in  their  wedding- 
gowns,  smiled  upon  the  Mascot  All  the  'broken  butterflies'  cried  for  their 
pretty  wings.  Warrington  and  Blanche  Amory  feasted  off  the  Baddeley  cake. 
Lancelot  du  Lac  and  King  Cole  carried  old  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  dog  in  an 
arm-chair.  Boapy  Sam  and  Sam  Weller  played  chess.  Therest  of  thecharacteis 
heaved  sighs  as  profound  as  ever  the  spirits  in  Limbo  did  for  the  blessings  of 
Paradise;  and,  finally,  all  who  were  mentioned  in  the  questions  donned  long 
black  veils  and  danced  in  a  circle  on  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  and  then  were 
exiled  to  the  islands  of  Jack-a-Dan  and  Kick-em-Jenny.  I  have  been  threatened 
with  brain-fever,  and  ordered  a  trip  to  Europe,— my  ambition  for  years :  so,  if  I 
don't  get  a  LippineoU  prize,  I  still  shall  have  proved  that '  man  may  have  his 
will,  but  woman  has  her  way,'    80  three  cheers  for  LippineoU/ 

Was  Holger  Danske,  whose  name  gives  the  title  to  one  of  AnderBcn's  "  Tales," 
an  historical  character?  J.  W. 

Ogier  or  Olger  the  Dane  [^.  Ogier  le  Danois;  Dan,  Holger  Danske;  iZ. 
XJggero  or  Gggero]  was  a  fiunous  hero  of  Carlovingian  romance,  and  one  of  the 
Twelve  Paladins.  According  to  the  most  usual  tradition,  he  received  hia  sur- 
name from  his  Danish  birth,  though  some  authorities  daim  that  it  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  UArdennois,  and  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  Ardennes,  while  othen 
again  represent  him  as  originally  a  Saracen,  who,  being  converted  to  Christianity, 
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waa  informed  bj  his  quondam  aasociatee  thAt  he  would  be  damned,  whence  he 
was  fikcetiously  styled  Le  Damn6  by  his  French  comrades.  A  not  veiy  suoceBsfUl 
attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  him  with  the  Helgi  of  the  Edda.  Under  any 
aspect  Ogier  seems  to  be  a  purely  mythical  character.  His  deeds  of  prowess  are 
celebrated  in  the  cyde  of  romances  relating  to  Charlemagne,  in  two  poetical 
romances  of  the  thirteenth  centory,  "  Les  £n£uices  d'Ogier/'  by  Addnes,  which 
narrates  the  events  of  his  youth,  and  **  La  Ghevalerie  d'Ogier  de  Danemarche," 
by  Baimbert,  which  tells  of  his  quarrel  with  his  royal  master  Charlemagne,  and, 
more  Mly,  in  the  anonymous  prose  romance ''  Ogier  le  Danois.'' 

In  Denmark  this  hero  has  been  accepted  as  a  national  patron,  and,  under 
the  name  of  Holger  Danske,  has  won  for  himself  a  distinct  indiyiduality  which 
presents  only  fitint  traces  of  resemblance  to  the  original  French  legends.  Ac- 
cording to  medittval  Danish  ballads  and  romances,  Uolger  was  indeed  a  Paladin 
of  France,  but  his  greatest  fame  was  won  under  the  Danish  standard.  He  made 
a  crusade  into  India,  and  fell  in  love  with  the  heathen  princess  Gloriani,  but  she 
preferred  Prince  Carvel,  and  Holger  vowed  he  would  never  love  another.  After 
filling  Europe  and  Asia  with  the  fame  of  his  exploits,  he  disappeared,  and  is 
said  to  be  still  lying  in  a  magic  slumber  in  the  vaults  of  the  castle  of  Elsinore, 
there  to  remain  till  Denmaric  shall  need  his  aid. 

Once,  a  Danish  peasant,  wandering  through  the  dungeons  of  the  castle,  came 
upon  a  huge  oaken  door,  and  drew  out  the  bar  that  secured  it.  Instantly  the 
door  swung  slowly  inward,  while  from  the  gloom  came  forth  a  mighty  voice, 
asking, ''  Is  it  time  ?"  The  faint  light  that  entered  through  the  door-way  revealed 
a  giant  form  reclining  against  the  wall,  arrayed  in  rusty  armor,  and  with  a  long 
white  beard  overspreading  his  ample  breast.  Again  the  question  was  repeated, 
and  the  peasant,  nillying  his  courage,  answered,  "  No."  ''  Give  me  thy  band, 
then,"  said  the  figure.  The  other,  unwilling  to  trust  hb  hand  in  that  tremendous 
grasp,  extended  the  iron  bar.  Holger  (for  it  was  he)  gave  it  a  grip  which  left 
the  print  of  his  fingers  in  the  iron  as  if  it  had  been  day,  and  exdaimed,  with  a 
grim  smile,  "  Ha  I  I  see  there  are  still  men  in  Denmark ;  I  may  rest  yet  awhile  I" 

Like  other  popular  heroes,  Holger  has  been  magnified  by  the  folk-lore  of  the 
peasantry  into  a  giant  of  enormous  size.  Twelve  tailors,  says  one  legend,  once 
came  to  take  his  measure  for  a  new  suit  of  dothes.  As  they  were  perched  on 
various  parts  of  his  body,  one  of  them  slipped,  and  pricked  the  hero's  ear  with 
his  sdssors.  Holger,  thinking  it  was  a  fly,  lifted  his  hand  and  crushed  the  luck- 
less tailor  to  deadi  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger. 

In  answer  to ''  C.  G.'s"  question  in  your  April  number,  "  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  member  and  an  officer  of  the  French  Academy?"  I  would  say 
that  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  an  "  officer'*  of  the  French  Academy,  There  is 
the  title  of  *'  Offider  dlnstruction  publique,"  and  the  OavemmerU  gives  this  title 
to  any  one  upon  whom  it  wishes  to  confer  an  honor  and  to  whom  it  seems  too 
great  an  honor  to  confer  the  decoration  of  the  *'  L^on  d'Honneur."  It  is  usually 
given  to  professors  or  literary  men,  though  occasionally  to  commercial  men. 

The  title  of  "  Offider  d' Acad^e"  is  less  than  the  above,  and  generally  only 
given  to  professors  who  have  taught  for  a  long  time ;  "  Academic"  here  has  not 
any  connection  with  the  ''Academic  Fran9aise,"  which  consists  only  of  the  forty 
immortals,  but  it  may  be  compared  with  English  universitieB,  several  colleges 
and  faculties  being  united  under  one  institution  and  called  an  ''Acadtoie." 
There  is  the  **  Academic  de  Paris,"  the  '*  Academic  de  Lyon,"  etc,  etc    The 
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OovemmerU  chooees  the  '^offiden  d'Acad^mie/'  and  givee  the  Ude  aa  a  reward, 
bat  only  to  professors;  there  is  not  anj  examination  for  it 

One  says,  "  membr€  de  i'Acad^mie  Fran^aise/'  which  b  a  little  higher  than 
any  of  the  above ;  or,  **  membre^  of  one  of  the  foor  sections  of  the  **  Institat  de 
France/'-*!,  "  Ao^toie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,**  2,  **  Aoadtaie  des 
Sciences  mo^es  et  politiques,"  8,  **  Aoad^mie  des  Bdences,^  and,  4,  **  Aoadfoiie 
des  Beanx-Arts." 

To  be  a  member  of  the  ''  Acad^mie  Fran^aise,''  or  of  either  of  the  other 
lour,  is  either  a  literary  or  sdentific  or  artistic  honor;  and  a  new  member  to 
either  is  elected  only  by  its  own  members ;  the  Owernmeni  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  these  *^  Academies,''  or  with  electing  their  members. 

Who  was  Swnd  Fuelling  t  W.  R.  T. 

Svend  Faelling  is  a  hero  of  popular  Scandinavian  folk-lore.  He  was  bom 
in  the  village  of  Faelling,  and,  as  the  roads  were  at  that  time  greatly  infested 
with  trolls  and  other  supernatural  beings,  he  undertook  the  office  of  letter-carrier. 
There  are  many  stories  of  his  encounters  with  these  uncanny  people,  one  of 
which  is  interesting  for  its  similarity  to  Tam  O'Shanter's  famous  adventure. 
Biding  home  one  night,  he  came  upon  a  number  of  Elle-maids,  who  danced 
round  and  round  him.  One  damsel  reached  him  a  drinking-cup,  which  Svend 
took,  but  warily  flung  its  contents  over  his  shoulder,  singeing  the  hair  off  his 
horse's  back  where  it  fell.  Then,  with  the  cup  in  his  hand,  he  clapped  spun  to 
the  steed  and  rode  off,  with  the  Elle-maid  in  hot  pursuit.  He  dashed  across  a 
stream  of  running  water,  and,  as  she  could  not  follow  him,  she  conjured  him  to 
give  her  back  the  horn,  promising  him  twdve  men's  strength  in  exchange.  On 
regaining  the  cup  she  kept  her  promise,  and  Svend  was  consequently  able  to 
perform  many  wonderful  feats,  which  made  his  name  great  in  the  world.  In 
Zealand  Svend  is  represented  as  an  enormous  giant,  and  a  hill  is  pointed  out 
near  Steenstrup  on  which  he  used  to  sit  while  washing  his  hands  and  feet  in  the 
sea,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant    Qrimm  identifles  this  hero  with  Sigurd. 

The  meaning  of  FhHbre  (p.  170  of  your  current  volume)  is  very  dear. 
FeUbre  is  composed  of  "/«"  (the  Provencal  expression  for  "/<»r«"  «=  make)  and 
"  l^rt^  (the  Provencal  expression  for  "  /ivre"  =■  book).  Felibre  means,  there- 
fore, literally  "  book-maker," — that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  of  writer  and  author, 
not  in  the  sporting  sense.  A.  H. 

Who  was  the  original  of  Kingsley's  Saunders  Mackayet  W.  O.  T. 

Saunders  Mackaye,  in  Kingsley's  *'  Alton  Locke,"  the  philosophic  Scotch 
bookseller,  who  occupies  himself  in  denoundng  things  and  people  with  savage 
humor,  is  doubtless  drawn  from  Carlyle.  Froude  tells  us  Carlyle  so  dominated 
Eingsley  that  after  visiting  him  Kingsley  would  unconsdously  talk  Carlylese  for 
hours;  and  it  must  have  been  under  the  influence  of  this  mood  that  Mackaye 
was  evolved.  Carlyle's  own  criticism  on  the  character  is  interesting.  ''  Saunders 
Mackaye,"  he  says,  ''my  invaluable  countryman  in  this  book,  is  nearly  perfect; 
indeed,  I  greatly  wonder  how  you  did  contrive  to  manage  him.  His  very  dialect 
is  as  if  a  native  had  done  it,  and  tho  whole  existence  of  the  rugged  old  hero  is  a 
wonderfully  splendid  and  coherent  piece  of  Scotch  bravura." 
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book-talk:. 


A  MONTH  or  two  ago  the  Beviewer  made  a  general  Apologia  fcv  not  critidsuig 
certain  books,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  pain  their  aathora  to  be  told 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  truth.  Yet,  after  all,  isn't  it  rather  a  carious  weak- 
ness in  human  beings  to  care  for  one  another's  opinions?  Why  should  Jones 
mind  what  you  or  I  think  of  him,  or  say  of  him,  when  you  and  I  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  wrong  ?  Nay,  why  should  he  mind  what  the  m^ority  think  of  him, 
when  the  migority  are  usually  wrong?  what  the  cultured  minority  think  of  him, 
when  the  cultured  minority  are  seldom  right?  what  an  entire  generation  think 
of  him,  when  the  next  generation  may  reverse  the  verdict? 

An  accurate  history  of  criticism,  for  example,  would  be  a  delightful  burlesque 
upon  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment:  only  the  historian  should  owe  no 
fealty  to  what  is  current,  he  should  stand*  so  fas  apar)  from  present  human 
thought  that  all  its  most  chenshed  conclusions  should  appear  to  him  only  shift- 
ing waves  in  an  ocean  of  folly, — should  recognize  that  our  moralities  may  be 
vices,  our  vices  virtues,  our  orthodoxies  follies,  our  rascals  heroes,  our  master- 
pieces daubs,  our  Shakespeares  and  Goethes  and  Virgils  and  Dantes  the  puerile 
intelligences  that  their  contemporaries  mostly  believed  them  to  be. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Am^lie  Rives's  "The  Quick  or  the  Dead?"  Here 
and  there  a  voice  has  been  raised  in  its  favor,  here  and  there  a  critic  has  pro- 
claimed that  it  is  a  work  of  real  power  and  genius,  but  the  majority  are  against 
it:  the  burlesquer  and  the  caricaturbt  and  the  chivalric  penny-a-liner  seem  for 
the  moment  to  have  carried  the  day.  The  opinion  of  the  majority  has  little 
value,  but  the  opinion  of  an  individual  has  even  less.  Therefore  the  Reviewer, 
instead  of  saying  that  he  thinks  "The  Quick  or  the  Dead?"  is  instinct  with 
power,  that  it  has  the  worldly-foolish  sincerity  of  genius,  that  it  throws  a  lurid 
yet  none  the  less  a  searching  light  into  the  awful  deeps  of  two  souls  (exceptional, 
perhaps,  but  not  ignoble  souls)  weltering  in  the  strongest  of  human  passions, 
and  that  the  very  frankness  of  its  revelations  is  better  than  the  timid  concessions 
of  so-called  realists  to  the  contemporary  Anglo-Saxon  attitude  towards  social 
questions, — instead  of  saying  all  this,  which  would  express  only  his  individual 
opiniou,  the  Reviewer  will  appeal  to  literary  history,  and  show  why,  holding  that 
opinion,  the  fact  that  the  critics  are  generally  against  him  only  increases  his 
calm  and  serene  confidence  in  his  own  superior  wisdom. 

The  critics  have  always  been  against  any  new  force  in  life  or  literature.  For 
the  critical  is  essentially  the  conservative,  the  Tory  element  in  human  nature, 
— the  respecter  of  orthodoxies  and  conventions.  The  critical  mind  must  have 
some  fixed  standard,  some  inflexible  rule,  by  which  to  judge.  It  must  love  the 
right  It  must  hate  the  wrong.  But  Nature  has  no  fixed  standard,  no  inflexible 
rule,  no  right,  no  wrong : 

Known  jet  ignored,  nor  dirined,  nor  ungaeiied, 
Saoh  is  Man'i  law  of  lifb.    Do  we  striTe  to  declare 

What  ii  ill,  what  ia  good  in  our  spinning  ?    Worst,  beet, 
Change  hues  of  a  sudden;  now  here  and  now  there 

Flits  the  sign  which  decides ;  all  about  jet  nowhere. 

Se  ling  Browning's  Fates.    And  some  humbler  poet  (whose  name  the  Reviewer 
would  be  glad  to  learn)  has  put  the  same  thought  into  these  words : 
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In  mm  wkooi  n«i  4mIm«  diriM 

I  M0  M  maoh  of  lin  and  blotp— 
In  m«ii  whom  others  oIms  m  iU 
I  MO  M  miioh  of  goodnoM  itU],— 
I  hwiUU  lo  draw  tho  lino 

Whoro  God  hai  not. 

Now,  if  the  critio  were  not  wiser  than  Qod  he  woold  oetae  to  eziit  He  wmd 
draw  linee,  he  mu$t  apply  to  present  performances  the  testa  which  represent  the 
accumulated  experiences  of  the  past.  He  muMt  praise,  he  muU  blame.  And  be- 
cause he  does  these  things  he  justifies  his  existence.  The  Whig  welcomes  Christy 
the  Tory  retains  him.  Towards  the  Whigs  of  the  past  the  Tory  can  do  some- 
thing like  justice,  for  it  is  he  who  profits  most  by  the  lessons  of  the  past  The 
Whig  has  his  eye  on  the  future,  he  is  a  little  too  impatient  of  the  past;  in  last 
year's  harvest  he  would  sacrifice  tares  and  wheat  alike.  To  contemporary  ortho- 
doxies, though  they  owe  their  inception  to  Whigs  of  former  days,  he  is  apt  to 
\e  unjust^  for  he  is  busy  with  heterodoxies  which  shall  become  the  orthodoxies 
of  the  future. 

Grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  rhythm,  dogma, — ^all  these  mirages  of  the  Infinite 
are  the  proper  elements  for  the  Tory ;  the  Whig  is  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  grasp 
the  Infinite  itself.  The  Tory  is  Wagner,  the  Whig  Faust  In  the  former  the 
intellect  predominates,  in  the  latter  the  soul, — at  once  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
in  man,  the  First  and  the  Last  Instinct  was  bom  before  Reason,  and  still  outruns 
the  later,  and  in  one  sense  the  higher,  development  The  intellect  has  built  up 
all  social  systems,  all  conventions,  proprieties,  and  orthodoxies,  in  the  effort  to 
realize  the  dreams  of  the  soul,  but  the  soul  recognizes  their  fiitility,  sees  that 
they  are  shadow,  not  substance,  mirage,  not  reality,  and  is  constantly  engaged 
in  reaching  out  Ibr  a  higher  ideal. 

In  the  presence  of  men  of  exquisite  literary  instincts,  men  like  Howells  and 
James  and  Daudet,  in  whom  the  intellect  dominates  the  soul,  whose  genius  runs 
in  the  old  grooves  sanctioned  by  canon  and  convention,  the  critic  is  rarely  at  a 
loss.  He  has  a  rule  and  measure  by  which  he  can  test  them  and  determine  their 
yalue.  He  is  always  the  first  to  welcome  them :  his  judgment  is  ahead  of  the 
public  judgment  But  in  the  presence  of  the  great  original  force  that  transcends 
rule  and  custom,  that  rejects  the  past  and  prophesies  the  fiiture,  the  critic  is  for 
the  time  being  utterly  at  a  loss.  Only  two  such  forces  have  appeared  in  America, 
— ^Walt  Whitman  and  Emerson.  Both  fiired  badly  with  the  critic  in  their  earlier 
days,  both  reached  the  unliterary  or  at  least  the  uncritical  public  before  they 
won  over  the  lettered  minority.  The  New  York  Nation  is  justly  looked  upon  as 
one  of  our  highest  critical  authorities.  As  clever  an  article  as  it  ever  printed  was 
a  slashing  review  of  Whitman's  ^  Leaves  of  Grass"  some  time  after  the  appear- 
ance of  that  epoch-making  volume.  It  said  some  things  that  were  true,  many  that 
were  witty.  The  true  things  and  the  witty  things  are  alike  forgotten.  "  Leaves 
of  Grass"  is  recognized  as  a  monumental  addition  to  American  literature. 
Bmerson's  ''Brahma,"  the  most  significant  short  poem  ever  written  in  this 
country,  was  laughed  at  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  the  funny  men  of  the 
press  found  it  an  inexhaustible  subject  for  satire,  parody,  burlesque ;  the  critics 
joined  in  the  laugh ;  by  advice  of  his  publishers  Emerson  omitted  it  from  the 
first  collection  of  his  poems.  Satires,  parodies,  burlesques,  and  criticisms  have 
alike  disappeared  and  left  not  a  wrack  behind,— and  not  only  no  collection  of 
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Emerson's  poems,  but  no  general  compendium  of  English  poetiy,  is  ocnnpleta 
without  •'  Brahma." 

In  England  one  might  make  a  choice  collection  of  similar  mistaken  criticisms. 
The  Athenaeum  has  always  been  an  authority  in  literary  matters,  but  the  Athencnim 
thought  Carlyle  was  a  madman,  discoursing  nonsense,  and  the  AthencBum  voiced 
almost  the  unanimous  critical  opinion  of  the  period.  For  many  years  the 
Edinburgh  Review  and  the  Quarterly  Review  were  the  acknowledged  guides  of 
public  opinion  in  literary  matters.  The  Edinburgh  Review  advised  Byron  to 
quit  versifying,  told  Wordsworth  he  would  never  do,  thought  Goethe  was  a  writer 
whom  no  gentleman  could  tolerate,  and  deemed  Buskin  a  fool.  The  Quarterly 
Review  characterized  Shelley's  "Prometheus  Unbound"  as  "drivelling  prose 
run  mad,"  and  his  "  Revolt  of  Islam"  as  "  insupportably  dull ;"  looked  upon 
Keats's  "  Endymion"  as  "  gratuitous  nonsense ;"  said  of  Dickens,  "  he  has  risen 
like  a  rocket,  and  he  will  come  down  like  a  stick ;"  sneered  with  clumsy  irony  at . 
"  the  peculiar  brilliancy"  of  "  the  gems  that  Irradiate  the  poetical  crown"  of  that 
'*  singular  genius"  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson ;  and  thought  that  if  that  wicked  book 
"Jane  Eyre"  were  written  by  a  woman,  it  must  be  by  "one  who  for  some 
sufficient  reason  has  forfeited  the  society  of  her  sex." 

A  good  friend  of  the  Reviewer,  who  admires  Am6lie  Rives  but  regrets  "  The 
Quick  or  the  Dead?"  writes  tliat  "  it  is  its  utter  absurdity  which  amuses  people 
whom  the  mere  shock  of  its  immorality  would  have  alienated."  Well,  it  was  the 
utter  absurdity  of  Wordsworth,  Goethe,  Emerson,  Ruskin,  and  Whitman,  which 
amused  their  early  critics.  And  as  to  immorality,  have  not  "  Wilhelm  Meister," 
"Jane  Eyre,"  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  "Pendennis,"  "Elsie  Venner,"  all  been 
accused  of  immorality  by  conscientious  exquisites  in  the  past?  Let  us  make  the 
analogy  more  complete.  Am61ie  Rives's  English  has  been  lavishly  criticised. 
Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  Quarterly*9  essay  on  "  Endymion"  we  find  exactly  the 
same  sort  of  criticism.  Afler  asserting  that  Keats  cannot  write  a  sentence  or  spin 
a  line,  the  Quarterly  goes  on  to  find  fault  with  the  new  words  with  which, "  in  im- 
itation of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  he  adorns  oar  language.  We  are  told  that '  turtles 
pauion  their  voices ;'  that '  an  arbor  was  nested,*  and  a  lady's  locks '  gordian'd-^  / 
and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  nouns  thus  verbalized,  Mr.  Keats,  with  great  fe» 
cundity,  spawns  new  ones ;  such  as '  men-slugs  and  human  serpentry  /'  the '  honey' 
feei  of  bliss ;'  '  wives  prepare  needments  ;*  and  so  forth.  Then  he  has  formed  new 
verbs  by  the  process  of  cutting  off  their  natural  tails,  the  adverbs,  and  affixing  them 
to  their  foreheads ;  thus '  the  wine  out-sparkled,' '  the  multitude  up-followed.'  But 
if  he  sinks  some  adverbs  in  the  verbs,  he  compensates  the  language  with  adverbs 
and  adjectives  which  he  separates  from  the  parent  stock.  Thus,  a  lady  whispers 
'pantingly  and  dose,'  makes  '  hushing  signs,'  and  steers  her  skiff  into  a  '  ripply 
cove.'" 

Now,  of  course  all  this  does  not  prove  that  because  Amelia  Rives  has  been 
attacked  and  criticised  she  is  there/ore  a  great  genius,  otherwise  the  Sweet  Singer 
of  Michigan  might  readily  put  in  a  claim  on  similar  grounds.  But  it  does  show 
the  valuelessness  of  contemporary  criticism.  And  if  a  man  believes  in  Miss 
Rives,  he  need  not  be  disturbed  in  any  way  by  contemporary  criticism.  He 
need  only  bide  his  time,  in  full  confidence  that  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  hereafter 
be  will  have  the  opportunity  to  evidence  his  magnanimity  by  refraining  from 
the  exasperating  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?" 
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Edgar  Saltus  is  often  classed  with  Am^lie  Rires  as  an  ofTender  against  public 
morals.  But  there  is  a  well-marked  distinction  between  them.  Miss  Rives  has 
doubtless  been  surprised  and  shocked  to  find  herself  improper.  Mr.  Saltus  is 
brilliant  and  audacious,  the  Anglo-Saxon  prudery  amuses,  its  hypocrisy  oflends 
him,  and  he  takes  a  mischievous  delight  in  making  the  Philistine  world  open  its 
startled  eyes.  But  in  hb  last  book,  **  Eden"  (Belford,  Clarke  &  Co.),  he  has 
written  a  story  that  can  offend  no  one.  It  is  a  simple  story,  apparently,  yet  as 
full  of  surprises  as  an  electrical  jar,  and  is  told  in  a  style  that  is  the  despair  of  a 
Keviewer  anxious  to  hurry  through  his  work :  not  a  line  can  he  skip,  for  fear  of 
missing  some  delicious  epigram  or  well-tume<^  phrase. 

••Mr.  Meeson's  Will"  (Harpers)  is  a  good  example  of  how  a  writer  with  the 
art  of  narration  and  few  other  literary  gifts  can  hold  a  reader's  attention.  Mr. 
Bider  Haggard  has  stolen  his  plot  ftt)m  a  French  source,  and  spoiled  it  in  the 
stealing,  his  characters  are  well- worn  types  in  fiction,  his  philosophy  is  of  the 
weakest,  and  the  main  object  of  the  book,  which  is  to  teach  the  wicked  publisher 
how  to  conduct  his  business  on  a  more  generous  basis,  shows  a  naive  and  pre- 
posterous ignorance  that  b  too  amusing  to  be  ever  offensive ;  yet  with  all  these 
faults  you  read  the  book  through  in  a  half-hour,  and  though  you  say  to  yourself 
that  the  time  has  been  wasted  you  know  in  your  heart  that  it  has  passed  more 
rapidly  (and  perhaps  more  pleasantly)  than  if  it  had  been  devoted  to  some  more 
improving  study.  "  Maiwa's  Revenge"  (same  publbhers)  b  another  new  novel 
by  Haggard,  in  which  our  old  friend  Alan  Quatermain  makes  a  reappearance. 
Tliere  are  some  vivid  battle-scenes ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  Alan  is  getting  to  be  a 
bore.  Didn't  he  die  in  some  former  book?  For  Jesu's  sake,  Mr.  Haggard, 
£r>rbear  to  disturb  hb  bones. 

"A  Winter  Picnic,"  by  J.  and  R  E.  Dickinson  and  8.  E.  Dowd  (Holt),  b 
described  by  its  sub-title  as  "  The  Story  of  a  Four  Months'  Outing  in  Nassau,  told 
in  the  Letters,  Journals,  and  Talk  of  Four  Picnicers."  It  b  chatty  and  rathor 
entertaining.  The  same  publishers  send  us  "In  Hot  Haste,"  by  Mary  E. 
Huilah,  a  good  story  of  German  life.    Is  it  a  translation? 

All  of  us  who  take  a  pride  in  the  national  game  of  base-ball  are  glad  to 
know  that  among  the  professional  brotherhood  so  cultured  a  gentleman  as  Mr. 
John  Montgomery  Ward  may  be  found.  His  book  entitled  "  Base-Ball.  How  to 
become  a  Player.  With  the  Origin,  Hbtory,  and  Explanation  of  the  Gkmie" 
(Athletic  Publbhing  Co.)  b  a  brochure  of  unusual  interest,  written  in  plain, 
straightforward,  yet  excellent  English,  and  containing  a  great  deal  of  sensible 
advice  and  reflection, — the  product  of  many  years  of  training  and  experience  on 
a  mind  that  sees  below  the  surface  and  co-ordinates  facts  into  philosophy. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  b  a  perpetual  marvel.  Is  there  nothing  he  can't  do,  one 
whispers,  nothing  he  doesn't  know?  He  b  poet,  novelbt,  critic,  wit,  essay bt, 
philoeopher,  and  comparative  mythologist,  and  he  adorns  everything  he  touches 
in  any  one  of  these  capacities.  Hb  edition  of  ''  Perrault's  Tales"— the  famous 
**  Contes  de  Ma  Mfire  I'Oye,"  together  with  the  "  Peau  d'Asne"  and  other  tales  in 
verse— is  an  excellent  piece  of  book-making  (Macmillan).  The  preliminary  essay 
on  Pctranlt  b  tcmched  with  a  light  and  graceftil  pencil,  and  the  essays  on  the  va- 
rious Contes  are  entertainingly  written  and  present  the  latest  results  of  scholar- 
ship.   To  every  student  of  comparative  folk-lore  the  book  b  indbpensable. 
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Whxk  the  year  began  in  March,  as  it 
did  in  old  Roman  days,  the  months  ftx>m 
July  to  December  were  known  by  num- 
bers only,  September  being  the  seventh 
month,  from  Latin  septimua,  *<  seventh.'' 
Subsequently  July  and  August  were  re- 
named in  honor  of  the  emperors  Julius 
and  Augustus  Caesar,  and  several  Roman 
emperors  sought  to  j^ive  their  names  to 
September,  but  in  this  case  the  old  name 
was  retained.  When  Julius  Caosar  r»- 
Tised  the  calendar,  be  made  the  months 
from  March  onward,  with  the  exception 
of  February,  successively  thirty-one  and 
thirty  days  in  length,  September  having 
thirty-one  da^ ;  but  it  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  thirty  days  by  Augustus,  who 
changed  the  lengths  of  all  the  months 
after  August,  in  order  to  make  the  latter 
month,  to  which  he  had  given  his  name, 
as  long  as  that  named  after  his  prede- 
cessor. The  Saxons  called  September 
Oerat  Monat^  or  barley  month,  this  crop, 
from  which  their  favorite  bevem^  was 
brewed,  being  then  gathered.  It  is  still 
called  Herbst  Monat,  or  harvest  month, 
in  Switzerland.  The  harvest  moon 
comes  in  this  month,  beine  the  full 
moon  nearest  the  autumnal  equinox. 
For  several  evening  the  moon  rises  near 
sunset,  thus  enabling  the  harvesters  to 
extend  their  day's  work.  This  phenom- 
enon is  less  marked  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England  and  Northern  Burope, 
where  it  is  aided  by  the  higher  latitudes. 

Late  in  September  the  sun  enters  the 
constellation  Libra,  and  passes  the  equator 
in  its  southward  journey.  This  consti- 
tutes the  autumnal  equinox,  which  oc- 
curs about  September  24.  The  period 
of  the  vernal  equinox  is  about  March  21, 
so  that  the  winter  season  is  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  summer.  Stormy  weathw 
often  attends  this  period,  but  by  no  means 
always,  for  September  is  occasionally 
pleasant  throughout,  though  the  summer 
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t«mp€mtiiT«  it  apt  to  overflow  into  its 
first  half  and  render  it  oppressively 
warm.  In  the  closing  period  of  the 
month  morning  and  evening  bring  creep- 
ing chills,  to  remind  us  that  the  season 
of  the  flower  and  the  leaf  is  |)a8sing  away, 
while  that  of  frost  and  snow  is  advancing. 
The  month  of  September  has  much  to 
render  it  enjoyable.  The  season  of  the 
blossoming  has  gone,  but  Uiat  of  the 
fruitage  and  the  harvest  is  at  hand.  The 
orchanls  groan  with  their  weight  of  red- 
cheeked  apples,  and  are  heavy  with  the 
rounded  perfection  of  luscious  peaches 
and  pears.  The  vines  hold  out  their 
purple  clusters  to  our  hands,  while  the 
threatening  spines  of  the  chestnut,  the 
browning  glooes  of  the  walnut  and  hick- 
ory, and  the  opening  clusters  of  the  hazel- 
nut give  invitation  to  the  coming  fe»> 
tival  of  the  nutting-season, — a  festival 
to  which  the  nimble-footed  squirrel  must 
look  forward  with  the  same  eager  zest  as 
his  human  competitors.  In  the  fields 
the  harvesters  are  busy  gathering  the 
golden-eared  maize ;  in  meadow  and  by 
brookside  the  flowers  of  autumn — the  as- 
ters, the  golden-rod,  the  blue  gentian, 
and  their  modest  companions — are  in 
bloom ;  the  trees  are  slowly  putting  on 
their  autumnal    robes  of  cnmson  and 

Sold;  and  the  birds  are  preparing  for 
leir  southward  flight  to  the  lands  of 
perpetual  summer.  In  the  depths  of 
verdant  groves,  or  by  the  flower-strewn 
sides  of  prattling  streams,  the  lovers  of 
nature  still  lie  and  dream,  bidding  fare- 
well to  the  season  of  the  flower  that  has 
brought  them  so  many  happy  days.  It 
is  the  month  of  the  ripening,  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise  of  summer,  of 
the  breathing-pause  of  nature  before  it 
enters  the  winter's  fro>sty  realm,  and  that 
in  which  man  throws  on  the  lassitude  of 
the  dog-days,  and  prepares  to  vigorously 
begin  again  the  battle  of  business  lifo. 
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eiepteiii'l>er  !• 

1715.  Louli  XIY.,  the  <*  Grand  Ho- 
Bftiqut"  of  France,  died  at  Uie  age  of 
•eyenty-«eTen,  after  a  reign  of  seventy- 
two  years,  he  having  come  to  the  throne 
at  five  yeart  of  age.  This  monarch, 
through  nil  ambition,  hit  incessant  wan, 
and  ue  encouragement  which  he  gave 
to  commerce,  art,  literature,  etc,  played 
a  great  part  in  modem  history.  Yet 
the  victories  with  which  his  reign  be- 
ean  were  followed  by  a  series  of  do- 
reats,  while  his  wars  and  extravagances 
brought  France  into  a  condition  of  dis- 
tress which  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Revolution.  As  a  master  of  the  art  of 
kingcraft,  however,  he  has  had  few  supe- 
riors, while  his  patronage  of  literature 
made  his  age  the  most  brilliant  in  an  in- 
tellectual sense  that  France  has  known. 

1837.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  was 
issued  at  New  York  in  the  interest  of 
abolition.  It  afterwards  became  a  con- 
servative organ,  and  vied  with  the  Atom-' 
ing  En^rer,  started  in  the  same  year, 
in  seekmg  aavertlsements.  They  estab- 
lished swift  schooners  and  pony  expresses 
to  get  the  commeitrial  news,  ana  were 
called  *<  blanket  sheets"  from  their  efforts 
to  surpass  each  other  in  size. 

X830.  Charles  Kean,  the  celebrated 
actor,  began  his  first  engagement  in  this 
country,  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York. 

1858.  The  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic 
cable  was  celebrated  in  New  York  by  a 
public  ovation  to  Cyrus  W.  Field  and 
the  officers  of  the  expedition.  The  cele- 
bration surpassed  anything  of  the  kind 
that  had  ever  been  seen  in  that  city, 
while  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the 
event  was  celeorated  by  fireworks,  illu- 
minations, the  ringing  of  bells  and  firing 
of  cannon,  and  oUier  demonstrations  of 
Joy.  Yet  the  rejoicing  was  premature. 
After  a  few  messages  were  sent,  the  cable 
ceased  to  work,  and  it  was  not  until  1866 
that  a  successful  cable  was  Uiid. 

1858.  On  the  night  of  September  1, 
the  quarantine  buildings  on  Staten  Is- 
land, which  had  been  used  for  yellow- 
fever  and  smallpox  patients  against  the 
protests  of  the  people,  were  attacked  by 
a  mob,  the  sick  carried  out,  the  officers 
and  physicians  driven  away,  and  the 
buildmgs  burned.  The  woman's  hos- 
pital was  spared,  but  was  burned  the 


next  day,  thirty-two  buildings  in  all  be- 
ing destroyed.  The  island  was  declared 
in  rebellion,  and  troops  were  sent  there ; 
but  no  further  trouble  occurred. 

z8^  The  government  of  India,  which 
had  hitherto  been  held  by  the  Bast  India 
Company,  was  transferred  to  the  Crown, 
whicn  has  since  Uien  ji^ovemed  India  as 
a  province  of  the  British  Empire. 

Z870.  The  final  defeat  of  the  French 
army  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  took 
place  at  Sedan.  War  had  been  declared 
on  July  19,  and  a  single  month  of  fight- 
ing left  France  at  the  mercv  of  Grermany, 
and  brought  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III. 
to  an  end.  On  September  2  he  sur- 
rendered to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  his 
army  capitulated. 

1880.  A  novel  experiment  with  power- 
fill  electric  lights  took  place  at  Nantasket 
Beach,  near  Boston.  Three  towers,  one 
hundred  feet  high  and  five  hundred  feet 
apart,  arranged  in  a  trianele,  were  pro- 
vided each  with  a  circle  of  twelve  elec- 
tric lights  of  2600  candle-power,  thus 
concentrating  a  light  of  90,000  candle- 
power  on  a  limited  space.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  discover  the  efficacy  of  this 
method  of  lighting  cities,  liie  lieht 
given  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  full 
moon,  and  the  experiment  proved  of  no 
decisive  value.. 

z88i.  A  singular  duel  took  place  at 
Steinmfihle.  A  young  lawyers  clerk 
named  Francis  Waldeck  fought  a  so- 
called  "  American''  duel  with  Baron  von 
R — — ,  in  which  the  contestants  drew 
lots  as  to  which  should  shoot  himself. 
Waldeck  drew  the  fatal  blank.  He 
twice  asked  a  respite  from  his  antago- 
nist, who  on  the  second  occasion  brutally 
replied,  '*  Coward  and  rascal,  I  am  wait- 
ing to  attend  your  funeral."  The  young 
man  thereupon  killed  himself  with  a 
pistol-shot. 

Z883.  The  «  Black  Flags."  Chinese 
guerillas  of  Tonquin,  were  aefeated  by 
the  French. 

1884.  During  the  preceding  night  a 
serious  outbreak  took  place  at  the  Snake 
Hollow  mines,  Hocking  Valley,  Ohio. 
The  guards  were  attackra  by  a  bod^  of 
strikers  and  one  shot  dead.  The  stnkers 
were  finally  driven  ofi*,  more  than  one 
thousand  shots  being  exchanged. 

z886.  The  Severn  tunnel  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  traffic    It  had 
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been  thirteen  years  in  building,  in  con- 
sequence of  difficulties  from  springs. 

September  9* 

z6M.  The  great  Are  of  London,  one 
of  the  most  noted  conflagrations  in  his- 
tory, broke  out,  and  rag^  with  Airy  for 
several  days,  being  fanned  by  a  violent 
wind.  Nearly  the  whole  city  was  de- 
stroyed, thirteen  thousand  two  hundred 
houses  being  burned  and  four  hundred 
streets  laid  waste.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand people  were  left  homeless.  Lon- 
don had  been  for  months  desolated  by  the 
plague,  and  the  distress  was  extreme. 
Yet  the  city  was  much  improved  in  re- 
building, particularlv  by  the  use  of  brick 
and  stone  m  place  of  timber  as  building- 
materials. 

179a.  The  terrible  "September  mas- 
sacres" of  the  French  Revolution  took 
place  on  the  2d  and  dd,  the  prisons  of 
raris  being  emptied  of  their  captives, 
who  were  slaughtered  by  the  mob  as  thev 
left  the  prison  doors.  There  were  in  all 
1085  prisoners  massacred,  among  them 
the  celebrated  Princess  de  Lamballe. 

180X.  The  French  army  evacuated 
Egypt,  Napoleon's  campaign  in  the  East 
having  proved  a  serious  failure. 

1807.  The  bombardment  of  Copen- 
ha^n  by  the  English  army  began.  Its 
university  buildings  and  numerous  other 
edifices  were  destroyed. 

1864.  The  city  of  Atlanta  was  occu- 
pied by  General  Sherman.  From  this 
city  began  his  famous  "  march  to  the 
sea.'' 

X884.  The  Electrical  Exhibition  opened 
in  Philadelphia,  with  a  highly  interest- 
ing and  varied  display  of  electrical  appa- 
ratus. 

1885.  The  Chinese  coal-miners  were 
driven  out  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming 
Territory,  by  a  mob  of  white  miners, 
fifty  houses  being  burned  and  fiftv  China- 
men  killed.  Five  hundred  Ctinamen 
were  dispossessed.  Another  attack  on 
Chinamen  took  place  on  the  12th  at 
Seattle,  Washington  Territory.  They 
obtained  no  redress  for  the  injury  done 
them. 

Soptem'ber  3* 

1651.    The  battle  of  Worcester  took 

Slice,  in  which  Cromwell  completely 
efeated  the  royal  army  under  Charles 
IL  and  ended  the  contest  for  the  throne. 
Just  one  year  before,  September  8,  1650, 
he  had  totally  defeated  the  Scotch  at 
Dunbar. 

1658.  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  "Lord 
Protector"  of  England,  died  on  the  an- 
niversary of  his  two  greatest  battles.  His 
life  had  been  one  of  extraordinary  di- 
versity, and  he  had  risen  on  the  wave  of 


revolution  fh>m  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
station.  No  greater  military  genius  ever 
appeared  in  England,  and  in  statecraft 
he  has  had  no  equal  on  the  English 
throne. 

1783.  The  treaty  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was 
signed  at  Paris.  At  the  same  time  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
Oreat  Britain,  Ftvnoe,  and  Spain,  the 
war  between  which  nations  was  an  out- 
come of  the  American  Revolution. 

Z855.  Rachel,  the  eminent  French 
actress,  made  her  first  appearance  in  this 
country  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre, 
New  York. 

Z877.  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,  the  emi- 
nent French  statesman  and  historian,  died, 
at  the  ag^  of  eighty.  He  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  recent  French  history,  and  was 
president  of  the  republic  fW)m  February, 
1871,  to  May,  1878.  Of  his  works,  the 
most  important  are  "  History  of  the 
French  Revolution"  and  **  History  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire." 

1878.  The  Princess  Alice,  a  passenger- 
steamboat,  was  run  into  on  the  Thames 
by  the  steamer  By  well  Castle,  and  imme- 
diately sank.  Of  nine  hundred  persons 
on  board,  only  two  hundred  were  naved. 

1883.  Ivan  Turgenieff,  the  celebrated 
Russian  novelist,  died.  He  began  his 
literary  career  with  a  poem,  "  Parascha," 
and  wrote  many  novels  of  a  high  order 
of  merit,  besides  short  stories,  poems, 
and  dramatic  sketches. 

Septeinl>er  A* 

1870.  The  deposition  of  Napoleon 
III.  and  the  estaolishment  of  a  repub- 
lican government  in  France  were  pro- 
claim^, as  a  consequence  of  the  defeat 
at  Sedan.  The  United  States  recognized 
the  new  republic  on  September  8,  Spain 
on  the  same  day,  and  Switzerland  on  the 
9th.  This  constitutes  the  third  estab- 
lishment of  republican  government  in 
Prance. 

1878.  The  "  Joseph  II.  mining  adit," 
at  Schemnitz,  Humrary,  was  finished. 
This  tunnel,  begun" in  1872,  is  16,638 
metres,  or  over  ten  miles,  long,  twelve  feet 
high,  and  ten  wide.  The  mines,  which 
yiSd  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  sul- 
phur, and  arsenic,  extena  under  the 
ground,  and  are  connected  by  nearly 
three  and  a  half  miles  of  passages.  Th^ 
tunnel  runs  below  the  mines,  and  may 
be  used  either  as  a  canal  or  as  a  railroad.. 

x88i.  Great  forest  fires  raged  in  East- 
em  Michigan,  spreading  over  one  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  territory.  A  large 
amount  of  property  was  destroyed,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  lives  were  lo«t. 

1884.  The  cashier  of  the  National 
Bank  of  New  Jersey,  at  New  Brunswick, 
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committed  luidd*.  An  txaminMioii  of 
the  books  showed  a  deficit  of  about  $800,- 
000.  A  few  dajt  afterwardt  the  preudent 
of  the  banlc  killed  himMlf. 

1885.  The  teixufe  of  the  Caroline 
Islands  bj  Qermanr  created  intense  ex- 
citement at  Madrid,  Spain.  A  serious 
riot  was  threatened,  ana  the  mob  had  to 
be  dispersed  by  troops.  Spain  had  an  old 
claim  on  the  islands,  and  sent  an  expe- 
dition to  take  possession,  when  a  German 
gunboat  slipped  in  aheaa,  and  hoisted  the 
Oennan  flag,  thus  gaining  prior  posses 
rion. 

x880.  Fresh  shocks  of  earthquake 
took  place  at  Charleston,  and  along  the 
coast  No  damage  done.  The  ^^reat  shock 
occurred  on  August  81,  and  laid  Charles- 
ton in  ruins,  96  persons  beingkilled,  and 
$8,000,000  in  value  lost.  This  earth- 
quake extended  fh>m  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  Omaha,  and  fh>m  Detroit  to  Mobile, 
Charleston  being  iti  centre. 

x886.  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria 
was  forced  to  abdicate.  He  had  been 
driyen  ftom  the  throne  by  a  oonspinusy 
on  August  21,  and  on  his  return  was  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  people,  but 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Czar  or  Russia 
obliged  him  again  to  give  up  the  throne. 

fileptemtier  O* 

175a.  The  first  theatre  in  Virginia 
was  opened  at  Williamsburg,  with  **  The 
Merchant  of  Venice." 

X774.  The  First  Continental  Congress 
met  at  Philadelphia,  delegates  m>m 
eleven  colonies  appearing.  It  agreed  on 
a  declaration  of  rights,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion against  commercial  relations  with  the 
mother-country  while  the  oppression  con- 
tinued, and  prepared  an  aadress  to  the 
£ing  and  the  people  of  Oreat  Britain. 

1795.  The  first  exclusively  commer- 
cial newspaper  in  the  United  States  was 
issued  at  Boston.  It  was  named  The 
Botttm  Prices- Otrreni  and  Marine  In^ 
teUiffencerjOommetrial  and  Mercantile, 

z8oo.  The  island  of  Malta  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  by  the  French 
carriscm,  Kapoleon  having  taken  it  in 
1798.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens  it  was 
stipulated  that  it  should  be  returned  to 
the  Knights  Hospitallers,  its  old  owners. 
but  the  British  retained  possession,  ana 
it  was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  1814. 

1808.  John  Home,  the  author  of  the 
tragedy  of  "  Douglas,''  died.  The  play 
was  first  brought  out  in  1766. 

1865.  James  Glaisher,  an  Bnglish 
scientist,  made  a  balloon-ascent  at  Wol- 
verhampton, in  which  he  reached  the 
extrftarainary  height  of  seven  miles.  At 
five  and  three-quarter  miles  he  became 
ineeniible*  and  Mr.  Coxwell,  whoacoom- 
VoL.  XLII.— 29 


panied  him,  lost  the  use  of  his  hands,  hot 
was  able  to  open  the  valve  with  his 
teeth.  They  descended  safely.  He  made 
many  other  ascents,  reaching  the  height 
of  five  miles  in  his  first  ascent,  July  17. 
1862. 

Z887.  The  Theatre  Royal,  of  Bxeter, 
England,  was  burned,  with  a  loss  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fortv  lives,  mostly 
of  those  in  the  gallery.  The  fieeine  au- 
dience became  cnoked  in  an  angle  g?  the 
stairway,  and  were  unable  to  escape  from 
the  mpidlv-spreadin^fiames. 

Z887.  The  Ninth  International  Medi- 
cal Congress  met  in  Washinp^n,  more 
than  four  thousand  physicians  being 
present,  many  of  them  of  the  highest 
standing  in  the  profession.  It  adjourned 
on  the  10th,  the  next  congress  being 
fixed  for  Berlin,  in  1800. 

1887.  Labor  Day  was  observed  as  a 
general  holiday  by  the  work  ins-people 
of  New  York,  m  which  State  it  had  been 
made  a  legal  holiday.  Little  attention 
was  paid  to  it  elsewhere.  A  great  parade 
is  arranged  for  this  day  in  1888. 

eiepteml>er  O* 

x6ao.  The  Mayflower  sailed  ftom 
Plymouth,  England,  for  America,  having 
on  board  one  hundred  and  one  emi- 
grants, afterwards  known  as  the  Pil- 
grims. It  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Cape  Cod  on  November  9,  a  landing  soon 
after  being  made  at  Plymouth,  Massa- 
chusetts. This  place  had  been  named  by 
Captain  John  &nith,  on  a  previous  voy- 
age of  exploration. 

ij6g.  A  grand  Shakespearian  festival, 
devised  by  David  Oarrick,  the  celebrated 
actor,  was  held  at  Stratford-on-Avon  on 
the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  the  month,  with 
feasts,  processions,  illuminations,  fire- 
works, masquerades,  etc.  This  was  the 
first  of  the  authors'  commemoration  fes- 
tivals. 

1838.  Grace  Darling,  daughter  of  an 
English  light-house^keeper,  with  her 
father,  rescued  fifteen  paaiengers  from  the 
wrecked  steamer  Forfarshire,  venturing 
out  in  a  tremendous  sea.  Her  name  has 
become  famous  through  this  noble  action. 

X839.  A  destructive  fire  took  place 
in  New  York,  forty-six  buildings  being 
burned,  with  a  loss  of  $10,000,000. 

1865.  •  A  great  fire  occurred  in  Con- 
stantinople, about  twenty-five  hundred 
buildings  being  burned.  At  the  same 
time,  a  severe  epidemic  of  cholera  raged 
in  that  city,  which  carried  off  fiAy  thou- 
sand people  in  August.  It  ended  during 
the  month  of  September,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conflagration. 

1869.  A  serious  disaster  took  place  in 
the  Avondale  coal-mine,  Luzerne  County, 
Pa.,  one  hundred  and  eight  miners  losing 
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their  lives.  The  shaft,  which  was  huilt 
mainly  of  timber,  took  fire.  All  within 
the  mine  perished,  no  assistance  or  escape 
being  possible,  as  the  only  avenue  of 
entrance  to  the  mine  was  filled  with 
smoke  and  fame. 

x88i.  A  day  of  extraordinary  dark- 
ness m  New  England,  like  the  '*dark 
day"  of  1 780.  The  weather  was  extremely 
hot,  the  air  fUll  of  vapor,  and  the  dark- 
ness such  that  vision  was  limited  to  short 
distances.  Colors  changed.  The  sun 
looked  like  the  fUU  moon,  when  visible 
at  all.  Schools  were  dismissed,  factories 
closed,  and  gas  and  lamps  everywhere 
lighted. 

X883.    A  statue  to  the   Marquis  de 

Lafayette    was   unveiled    at   Le    Puy, 

'  France,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 

throng.    The  statue  was  decorated  with 

American  and  French  fla^s. 

Z887.  The  Apache  chief  Geronimo 
and  his  band  surrendered  to  General 
Miles.  This  was  an  important  event, 
as  this  band  had  been  long  pursued,  and 
their  capture  seemed  hopeless.  It  put  an 
end  to  all  danger  of  senous  outbreaks  of 
the  savage  tribe  that  had  committed  so 
many  outrages  on  defenceless  citizens  and 
travellers. 

eieptemt>er  7* 

1793.  The  mint  at  Philadelphia  was 
ready  for  operation.  It  had  been  built 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress, 
which  provided  that  bullion  should  be 
assayed  and  coined  ft^ee,  or  exchanged 
for  coin  at  a  discount  of  one-half  per 
cent.  Coining  was  done  by  horse-power 
until  1815,  when  steam-power  was  intro- 
duced. 

182a.  Brazil  declared  its  indepen- 
dence of  Portugal.  Pedro  I.  was  crowned 
emperor  on  December  1,  a  new  consti- 
tution was  adopted  in  1824,  and  in  1826 
Portugal  recognized  the  independence  of 
its  former  colony. 

x86o.  The  steamer  Lady  Elgin,  en- 
gaged in  passenger-traffic  on  Lakes  Supe- 
rior and  Michigan,  was  run  into  at  night 
by  a  schooner,  and  Quickly  sank.  There 
were  nearly  four  nundred  persons  on 
board,  of  whom  about  three  hundred 
were  lost. 

Z867.  Amnesty  to  the  Southern  of- 
ficials, with  some  few  exceptions,  was 
proclaimed  by  the  President.  Jeflerson 
Davis,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in 
Fortress  Monroe,  was  soon  aft^  arraigned 
for  hi^h  treason,  and  released  on  bail. 
His  tnal,  fixed  for  November,  but  post- 
poned, never  came  off*. 

1 88 1.  Sidney  Lanier,  a  distinguished 
poet  of  the  Southern  United  States,  died. 

1884.  A  great  fire  broke  out  m  the 
lumber  district  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Fi% 


acres  of  lumber-yards  were  burned  over 
and  more  than  forty  million  feet  of 
lumber  destroyed.  Twenty-seven  cars 
loaded  with  merchandise  were  burned* 
The  loss  was  estimated  at  $1,600,000. 

X885.  The  first  international  yacht- 
race  for  the  America's  cup  took  plaoe 
between  the  American  sloop  Puritan 
and  the  English  cutter  Genesta.  The 
vessels  fouled,  and  the  race  was  put  off" 
to  the  14th,  when  the  Puritan  won.  The 
Puritan  won  in  a  second  race  on  the 
16th,  thus  settling  the  best-two-out-of- 
three  contest  in  favor  of  the  American 
yacht. 

1886.  The  second  international  yacht- 
race  came  off  between  the  American 
yacht  Mavflower  and  the  British  yacht 
Galatea.  The  Mayfiower  won  in  this,  and 
also  in  a  second  race  on  the  11th,  thus 
deciding  the  contest  in  her  favor. 

1397.  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  uncle  of  Richard  II., 
Was  treacherously  seized  and  murdered 
by  order  of  that  king,  on  suspicion  of 
taking  part  in  conspiracies. 

1565.  The  city  of  St  Augustine,  in 
Florida,  was  founded  by  Don  Pedro 
Meneudez,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
Kin^  of  Spain  to  drive  the  French  from 
Florida,  it  is  the  oldest  town  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  of  the  French  Huguenot  set- 
tlers, which  soon  after  took  place. 

1760.  Montreal  was  surrendered  to 
the  English.  This  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  fh>m  the  French,  who, 
by  treaty,  gave  up  all  their  possessions 
on  the  North  American  continent. 

X819.  The  Yauxhall  Garden,  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  Broad  and  Walnut 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  was  destroyed  by  a 
mob.  A  balloon-ascension  had  been  ad- 
vertised, but  there  was  such  ^reat  delay 
that  the  mob  in  the  street  outside  became 
impatient  and  riotous,  and  set  fire  to  the 
buildings,  which  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. 

1825.  Lafayette  set  sail  for  France, 
after  his  visit  to,  and  tour  through,  the 
United  States,  in  which  be  was  eveiy- 
where  received  with  the  g^reatest  honor 
and  rejoicing.  Congress  granted  him 
$200,000  and  24,000  acres  of  land  in 
Florida,  as  recompense  for  his  services  in 
the  Revolution. 

184a.  The  queen  of  Otaheite,  or  Ta- 
hiti, was  forced  to  put  herself  under  the 
Protection  of  France.  She  retracted,  and 
'ranee  assumed  the  protectorate  of  the 
island  in  November,  1843.  The  island 
was  formally  annexed  to  France  June 
29,1880. 

xSsa    Lieut  Gale,  an  Snglishman, 
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made  a  balloon-ascent  with  a  hone  from 
the  Hippodrome  of  Vincennet.  On  de- 
scending, and  releasing  the  hone,  the 
people  who  held  the  ropes  let  go  too  soon, 
and  the  unfortunate  aeronaut  was  borne 
into  the  air  before  he  was  ready,  and 
dashed  to  the  ground  a  mile  distant. 

X855.  The  Malakhoff  at  Sebastopol 
was  stormed  and  captured  by  the  French. 
The  British,  at  the  same  time,  stormed 
the  Redan  fort,  but  were  unable  to  hold 
it  During  the  night  the  Russians  with- 
drew from  that  part  of  the  town.  No 
further  defence  was  made,  and  the  siege, 
which  had  lasted  for  a  year,  came  to  an 
end. 

Z883.  ^0  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
was  opened  to  traffic  The  last  spike,  a 
ffolden  one,  had  been  driven  on  Aug^ust 
22,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage. 
The  road  is  1674  miles  k>ng,  from  its 
eastern  terminus,  Superior  City,  near 
Duluth,  Wis.,  to  Walnalla  Junction,  on 
the  Columbia  River.  From  this  point, 
extensions  have  been  built  in  sevend  di- 
ssections. 

eieptem'ber  O* 

1513.  The  celebrated  battle  of  Flod- 
den  Field  was  fought  by  the  English 
and  Scotch  armies.  It  was  caused  by 
James  lY.  of  Scotland  taking  part  with 
Louis  XII.  of  France  against  Henry 
VIII.  of  England.  James  was  killed, 
with  thirty  of  his  nobles  and  more  than 
ten  thousand  of  his  army.  The  English 
loss  was  small. 

Z846.  Telegraphic  communication  was 
opened  between  New  York  and  Albany. 
During  the  same  month  a  telegraph  line 
was  completed  between  Philadelphia  and 
Harrisburg,  which  was  extended  to  Pitts- 
burg by  the  end  of  the  year.  Telegraphic 
communication  between  New  York  and 
Boston  had  been  completed  on  June  27, 
and  between  Boston  and  Buffalo  on  July 
8.  In  January  of  this  year  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  were  connected  by  tele- 
graph, with  the  exception  of  the  Hudson 
River,  over  which  the  messages  were 
taken  by  boatmen.  A  copper  wire  cov- 
ered with  cotton  saturated  with  pitch, 
and  enclosed  in  a  lead  pipe,  had  been 
tried  as  a  conductor  of  the  current  under 
the  river,  but  proved  a  failure. 

1848.  A  severe  fire  broke  out  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  which  consumed  about 
three  hundred  buildings  and  destroyed 
property  to  the  value  of  $1,600,000. 

1850.  California  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  It  had  been  ceded  by 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  but 
its  progress  in  population  was  phenome- 
nalnr  great,  owing  to  the  discovery  of 
gold,  and  it  was  ready  for  admission  in 
two  yean. 


x86o.  The  allied  English  and  French 
armies  began  their  advance  on  Pekin, 
which  city  was  surrendered  to  them  on 
October  12  and  evacuated  on  Novem- 
ber 6.  The  celebrated  summer  palace  of 
the  Emperor  of  China  was  pillaged  and 
burned,  an  act  of  wanton  destruction 
which  has  called  forth  severe  reproba- 
tion. Its  professed  purpose  was  to  re- 
venge on  the  government  its  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  commlssionen  sent  to  treat 
for  peace,  thirteen  of  the  twenty-six  hav- 
ing been  murdered  and  the  othen  treated 
with  great  indignity. 

1873.  The  Alabama  award  was  paid 
by  England  to  the  United  States.  This 
grew  out  of  the  depredations  of  the  Con- 
federate steamer  Alabama,  which  had. 
sailed  from  an  English  port  to  prey  on 
American  commerce.  Tne  claim  of  the 
United  States  for  redress  was  settled  by 
a  court  of  arbitration,  England  being 
adjudged  guilty  of  remissness,  and  dam- 
ages awaraed  to  the  amount  of  about 
116,000,000. 

x88a.  Arabi  Pasha  attacked  the  Brit- 
ish army  in  camp  at  Kasassin,  Egypt, 
but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  On  the  18th 
General  Wolseley's  army  advanced  and 
made  an  early  morning  attack  on  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  the  camp  of  the  Egyptian  army. 
The  surprise  was  complete,  and  the 
works  were  carried  in  twenty  minutes, 
the  Eg>'ptians  flying  in  all  directions. 
Fifteen  hundred  were  Killed  and  wounded 
and  several  thousand  taken  prisonen.  On 
the  14th  the  British  entered  Cairo,  and 
Arabi  surrendered  unconditionally.  This 
brought  the  war  to  an  end. 

September  lO* 

1087.  William  the  Conqueror  died. 
Great  as  wore  the  power  and  fame  of  the 
Norman  conqueror  of  England,  all  re- 
spect for  him  vanished  with  his  death. 
His  corpse  was  deserted  by  his  servants 
and  court  officials,  and  left  almost  naked 
on  the  floor  while  they  looked  after  their 
interests  with  his  successor.  No  coffin 
was  provided,  and  as  the  masonry  grave 
prepared  proved  too  small,  the  body  was 
forced  into  it  with  such  rough  vigor  that 
it  burst  asunder. 

1609.  Hudson  River  was  disoovered 
by  Henry  Hudson,  an  English  captain 
in  command  of  a  Dutch  vessel.  He 
sailed  up  the  river*as  far  as  the  site  of 
Albany.  This  discovery  ^ve  Holland  a 
claim  to  the  adjacent  territory,  of  which 
she  was  forcibly  deprived  by  England  in 
1664. 

X797.  Hjuy  Wollstoneoraft  (Mn. 
Godwin),  author  of  the  "  Rights  of 
Woman,"  died.  She  also  wrote  "Vin- 
dication of  the  Rights  of  Man,"  in  an- 
swer to   Burke's    "Reflections  on  th« 
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Berolutlon  in  France,"  and  a  "  HUtor- 
ical  and  Moral  View  of  the  French 
Berolution."  Bui  she  is  best  known  for 
her  advocacy  of  the  theory  that  mar- 
riage should  cease  with  the  cessation  of 
sympathy  between  the  parties,  and  that 
no  ceremony  is  necessary.  She  left  one 
daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  the 
poet  Shelley. 

18x3.  llie  battle  of  Lake  Erie  took 
place,  in  which  Ck>nmiodore  Perry  at- 
tacked the  British  squadron  on  the  lake 
and  captured  the  entire  fleet  In  this 
enc^agement  he  performed  the  daring  feat 
of  leaving  his  sinking  flag-ship  and  cross- 
ing under  the  British  fire  in  a  small  boat 
to  another  vessel  of  his  fleet. 

Z846.  The  Howe  sewin^'-machine  pat- 
ent was  granted.  Elias  Howe,  the  in- 
ventor, found  ^reat  difllculty  in  the  in- 
troduction of  Uiis  useful  invention,  and 
went  to  England,  where  he  was  met 
with  the  same  spirit  of  scepticism.  On 
his  return  to  the  United  States  he  found 
that  imitations  of  his  patent  were  in  use, 
and  entered  into  law-suits  which  were 
not  settled  until  1864.  The  decbion  was 
in  his  favor,  rpyalties  were  paid  to  him 
by  the  several  patentees,  ana  he  became 
in  the  end  very  rich,  after  having  passed 
through  periods  of  great  depression  of 
fortune. 

1849.  Edwin  Booth,  since  so  cele- 
brated as  a  tragedian,  made  bis  first  ap- 
pearance on  tne  stage  at  the  Boston 
Museum.  He  was  not  quite  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

i88x.  A  suspension-bridge  near  Pitts- 
burg was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  through 
a  singular  cause.  On  examination  it  was 
found  that  thousands  of  sparrows  bad 
been  in  the  habit  of  building  their  nests 
in  the  wood- work  of  the  brid^^e.  The 
dry  and  inflammable  material  of  the 
nests  was  kindled  by  a  spark  from  a 
passing  steamer. 

1884.  The  cholera  alarmingly  in- 
creased at  Naples.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  deaths  took  place,  and  four 
hundred  and  thirty  on  the  12th.  Heavy 
rains  on  the  18th  and  14th  were  followed 
by  a  notable  decrease  of  the  epidemic. 
In  all  Italy,  during  this  outbreak,  the 
deaths  were  7974.  in  September,  1886, 
there  was  a  severe  cholera  epidemic  in 
Japan,  there  being  87,000  deaths  out  of 
59,000  cases.  It  was  still  more  destruc- 
tive in  Oorea. 

Z885.  Severe  floods  took  place  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  India.  Many  Uvea 
were  lost. 

Septem1>eF  11« 

1777.  The  battle  of  Brandy  wine  was 
fought,  between  the  American  army 
under  Washington  and  the  British  nnd^ 


Howe.  The  defeat  of  the  Americans  in 
this  engagement  opened  Philadelphia  to 
the  Britisn,  who  soon  after  occupied  it. 

1814.  A  naval  battle  took  place  on 
Lake  Champlain,  in  which  Captain 
McDonough  with  an  American  fleet  en- 
countered a  superior  British  sauadron 
and  sunk  or  captured  the  entire  fleet. 

1823.  David  Ricardo,  a  celebrated 
writer  on  political  economy,  died. 

i88a.  The  **  Star  Koute"  trial  ended 
in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  noted  trials  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  Extensive  fhtuds  had 
been  discovered  in  what  were  known  as 
star  routes  in  the  postal  service,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  contractors  were  arrested  for 
peijury,  it  being  shown  that  the  bonds 
they  had  g^ven  for  the  faithfol  perform- 
ance of  their  contracts  were  fraudulent 
and  worthless.  The  jurv  brought  in  some 
of  the  accomplices  guilty,  but  disagreed 
concerning  the  principal  offenders.  A 
new  trial  oegan  in  December,  and  lasted 
six  months.  It  ended  in  the  aoquittal  of 
the  principals. 

X883.  Hendrik  Oonscfenoe,  the  most 
notable  of  Belgian  novelists,  died.  Of 
his  many  stories,  the  best-known  is 
"  The  Lion  of  Flanders,"  an  historical 
romance. 


(9epteni1>«v  10« 

1648.  Oinq-Mars,  the  fkvorite  of 
Louis  XIII.,  was  executed  at  Lyons  by 
order  of  Cardinal  Kichelieu.  He  had 
been  introduced  at  court  by  the  cardinal 
as  a  spy  on  the  kine,  whose  fkvorite  he 
soon  became.  Enmity  grew  up  between 
him  and  Bichelieu,  against  whom  he  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy.  He  was  arrested 
and  executed  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
His  history  has  formed  the  basis  of  plots 
for  romance- writers  and  dramatists. 

1649.  Droghcda,  Ireland,  was  taken 
by  storm  by  Cromwell,  and  nearly  all 
the  garrison  massacred.  This  Cromwell 
described  as  a  "  righteous  judgment"  and 
a  "great  mercy.*' 

Z683.  The  siege  of  Vienna  was  raised. 
It  had  been  besieged  by  a  Turkish  army 
two  hundred  thousand  strong,  and  was 
weakly  garrisoned.  But  the  King  of 
Poland  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  nas- 
tened  with  armies  to  its  relief,  and  the 
Turks  withdrew  without  fighting.  This 
event  is  of  importance,  as  it  relieved 
Europe  from  the  danger  of  being  over- 
run by  the  Turks. 

X814.  Baltimore  was  attacked  by  the 
British  fleet,  an  expedition  fh>m  which 
had  just  before  captured  Washington 
and  burned  its  principal  buildings.  The 
American  land-forces  were  defeated  near 
Baltimore,  but  Fort  McHeniy  repulsed 
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ilM  Britlfh  Attack,  And  the  fleet  with- 
drew  in  diicomflture. 

X847.  The  heiffhts  of  Chapultepee. 
near  the  city  of  fiexico,  were  stormed 
and  captured  by  the  American  armj 
under  (ieneral  Soott  The  next  day  the 
city  wat  taken  and  the  war  broueht  to 
an  end.  The  storming  of  Ohapultepec 
if  looked  upon  as  an  exploit  of  remark- 
able boldness  and  daring,  the  hill  beins 
▼err  steep  and  hieh,  while  it  was  crowned 
with  a  fortres  of  neat  strength. 

XS57.  The  California  passenger-steam- 
er Oentral  America  was  lost  at  sea,  with 
mat  loss  of  life.  It  had  left  Harana  on 
tne  8th  for  New  York,  but  encountered 
a  serere  storm  and  sprung  a  serious  leak. 
The  pumps  were  set  to  work,  but  the 
water  gained  rapidlr.  A  yessel  which 
drew  near  on  the  12th  took  oflT  more  than 
a  hundred  of  the  passengers,  including  all 
the  women  and  cnildren ;  but  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  water  swept 
over  the  deck,  and  the  vessel  went  down 
with  a  plunge,  carrying  with  it  all  on 
board.  A  few  more  were  saved,  but  over 
four  hundred  were  lost,  together  with  a 
treasure  in  gold  of  more  thim  two  million 
dollars. 

1874.  Francis  OuiEot,  the  celebrated 
French  historian,  died.  Of  his  numer- 
ous historical  works  the  best-known  and 
most  valuable  is  *'  History  of  Civilization 
in  Europe." 

x88z.  Professor  S.  A.  King  started  on 
A  balloon-vovage  from  Minneapolis  to 
the  East  There  accompanied  him  Mr. 
Upton,  of  the  Signal  Service,  and  five  re- 
porters. The  enterprise  failed  flx>m  lack 
of  wind,  and  the  aeronauts  were  obliged 
to  come  down  near  the  Mississippi. 

Z884.  The  cholera  epidemic  raged  se- 
verely in  Spain.  From  September  1  to 
12  the  cases  numbered  28,644;  deaths, 
6879. 

Septem'ber  13* 

159a.  Michael  de  Montaigne,  the  cel- 
ebrated French  essavist,  died.  As  he 
himself  tells  us,  he  began  to  write  for 
lack  of  something  to  do,  and  jotted  down 
whatever  came  into  his  head.  As  a 
writer  he  is  fhmk,  easy,  and  rambling  in 
meUiod,  fUll  of  pracUcal  wisdom  and 
sagacity,  and  ranks  as  the  first  and  one 
of  the  best  of  essayists. 

1598.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  died.  He 
is  noted  for  the  vast  amount  of  human 
suffering  to  which  his  meroiless  bigotry 
gave  rise.  During  his  reign  the  Inquisi- 
tion flourished  in  Spain,  while  terrible 
misery  and  gp^at  destruction  of  property 
arose  firom  his  vain  efforts  to  reauoe  the 
Ketherlands.  The  most  celebrated  event 
of  his  reig^  was  the  attempt  to  invade 
England  with  the  "  Invincible  Armada," 


which  proved  a  total  fkilure.  After  his 
death  Spain  sank  to  the  position  of  a 
second-class  European  power. 

1759.  The  capture  of  Quebec  by  the 
army  under  General  Wolfe  took  place. 
This  city,  ftt>m  its  position  on  a  loftv  bill, 
was  deemed  impregnable ;  but  Wolfe  led 
his  army  by  ni^ht  along  a  narrow  path 
up  the  steep  bluff,  and  defeated  the 
French  army  the  next  morning.  Wolfe 
was  killed  on  the  field,  while  Montcalra, 
the  French  commander,  was  severelv 
wounded,  and  died  the  next  day.  This 
victory  put  an  end  to  the  power  of 
France  in  America. 

1806.  Charies  James  Fox,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  English  orators  and 
statesmen,  died. 

1858.  The  steamer  Austria,  of  the 
New  York  and  Hamburg  line,  was 
burned  at  sea.  The  boatswain  had  been 
ordered  to  ftimigate  the  steerage  by 
thrusting  a  hot  iron  into  a  bucket  <n 
tar.  The  tar  caueht  firo  and  set  fire  to 
the  vesselj  the  flames  sprouling  with 
groat  rapiditv,  rushing  through  the 
gangways  and  hatchways,  and  cutting 
off  the  retreat  of  all  those  on  the  forward 
part  of  the  vessel.  All  the  boats  but 
one  were  swamped  in  launching,  and 
when  the  engines  stopped  working  the 
vessel's  head  swung  round,  so  that  the 
flames  were  driven  forward  by  the  wind, 
foroing  most  of  the  pass^isers  to  leap 
overboard.  Of  more  than  five  hundred 
persons  on  board,  only  ninety-nine  were 
saved,  being  picked  up  by  two  vessels 
which  hove  in  sight  during  the  fire. 

z88o.  A  severe  earthquake  took  place 
at  Valparaiso.  At  lllapel,  Chili,  about 
two  hundred  perished.  Other  disastrous 
September  earthquakes  were  the  follow- 
ing. In  1186  a  city  of  Calabria  with  all 
its  inhabitants  was  overwhelmed  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  Thousands  perished  in  an 
earthquake  at  Constantinople,  September 
14,  1609.  In  September,  1698,  a  terrible 
earthquake  took  place  in  Sicily,  which 
destroved  fifty-four  cities  and  towns  and 
Uiree  bundred  villages.  More  than  one 
hundred  thousand  lives  were  lost.  Not  a 
trace  remained  of  Catania  and  its  eigh- 
teen thousand  inhabitants.  September  1, 
1726,  Palermo  was  nearly  destroyed  and 
nearlv  six  thousand  lives  were  lost.  In 
1764  half  the  houses  and  forty  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  were  swal- 
lowed up.  In  1789,  at  Borgo  di  San 
Sepolcro,  more  than  one  thousand  lives 
were  lost.  September  26,  1800,  the 
royal  palace  and  man^  buildings  were 
destroyed  at  Constantinople.  Septem- 
ber 8,  1874,  Antigua  and  other  places  in 
Guatemala  were  destroyed,  with  g^reat 
loss  of  life. 

i88i.    Sergeant  John  Mason  fired  at 
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Oharlet  J.  Guiteau,  ih«  MtassSn  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  in  prison.  His  shot  missed 
its  aim.  Mason  was  condemned  to  one 
year's  imprisonment  for  breach  of  disci- 
.  pline,  but  was  pardoned  before  his  sen- 
tence expired. 

Soptem'ber  \-t. 

1311.  Bante  Alighieri,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  Italian  poets,  author  of  the 
**  Divina  Commedia,"  died.  Dante  ranks 
with  the  few  f^reat  epic  poets  of  the 
world,  while  his  history  has  a  melan- 
choly interest  which  has  added  to  the 
celebrity  of  his  great  poem. 

1741.  Charles  Bollin,  the  French  his- 
torian, died.  He  is  notable  in  literature 
for  his  **  Ancient  History,"  which  re- 
mained a  standard  work  until  antiquated 
by  the  recent  great  discoveries  in  the 
history  of  the  past 

z8<i.  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  the 
noted  American  novelist,  died.  He  is 
celebrated  for  his  romances  of  Indian 
life  and  his  sea-stories,  the  latter  of 
which  are  very  true  to  nature,  though 
his  Indian  characters  have  been  severely 
criticised.  He  was  familiar  with  ocean 
life,  while  his  Indians  were  creatures  of 
the  imagination. 

i8sa.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  died. 
This  celebrated  general  first  distinguished 
himself  in  India,  where  he  gained  impor- 
tant victories,  and  afterwards  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  which  countries  he  skil- 
fully defended  against  Napoleon's  armies. 
But  his  greatest  celebrity  was  gained  at 
Waterloo,  at  which  place  he  defeated 
Kapoleon's  last  army  and  put  an  end  to 
the  career  of  the  greatest  military  genius 
of  modem  times. 

1 88a.  The  steamer  Asia  foundered  on 
Lake  Huron,  nearly  one  hundred  lives 
being  lost. 

z88a.  A  four-oared  race  on  the 
Thames,  between  the  Hillsdale  club  of 
Michigan  and  an  English  rowing  club, 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Americans. 
They  kept  in  advance  till  near  the  goal, 
when  an  accident  caused  them  to  stop 
rowing,  and  the  English  boat  shot  ahead. 

Septem'ber  lO* 

Z615.  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  died. 
Her  story  was  a  very  interesting  one. 
She  was  next  in  succession  to  James  VI. 
of  Scotland,  who  became  James  I.  of 
England,  and  a  conspiracy,  which  proved 
abortive,  was  devised  to  raise  her  to  the 
throne.  She  was  then  forbidden  to  marry, 
but  did  so  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition. 
She  and  her  husband  were  arrested,  but 
both  escaped.  Seymour,  her  husband, 
succeeded  in  makine  his  way  to  Flan* 
ders,  but  his  wife  hs^  made  her  flight  in 
a  different  vessel,  which  was  taken,  and 


she  confined  in  the  Tower.  Here  she 
was  held  prisoner  from  1609  till  her 
death. 

1784.  The  first  balloon-ascent  in  Eng- 
land was  made  by  a  man  named  Lunardi. 
An  ascent  had  been  made  in  Edinburgh 
before,  and  several  in  France.  Most  of 
these  were  in  what  are  known  as  fire- 
balloons:  Lunardi 's  balloon  was  inflated 
with  hydrogen  gas. 

Z804.  A  baUoon-ascent,  for  scientiflc 
observation,  was  made  by  Gay-Lussuc 
at  Paris.  He  reached  the  height  of 
22,977  feet,  or  over  four  miles,  the  high- 
est point  reached  to  that  date. 

z8ia.  The  city  of  Moscow  was  burned. 
It  had  been  entered  by  Napoleon's  army 
on  the  previous  day,  and  tnis  conflagra- 
tion is  supposed  to  have  been  started  to 
prevent  the  French  from  finding  winter- 

auarters.  Eleven  thousand  eight  hun- 
red  and  forty  dwellings,  besides  })alaccs 
and  churches,  were  burned.  This  was 
the  tuming-Doint  in  Napoleon's  career. 
His  power  from  that  time  steadily  de- 
clined. 

Z830.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Kailway,  the  first  on  which  steam  loco- 
motion for  traction-purposes  was  frilly 
established,  was  formallv  opened.  Loco- 
motives had  been  tried  before.  The  first 
locomotive  constructed  bv  George  Ste- 
phenson, in  1814,  travelled  six  mues  per 
hour.  The  Kocket,  built  by  him  in  1829, 
made  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
miles  per  hour.  It  took  part  in  the 
opening  of  the  L.  &  M.  road,  and  won 
the  prize  of  five  hundred  pounds  offered 
for  the  best  locomotive.  William  Hus- 
kisson,  a  distinguished  political  econo- 
mist, was  killea  by  the  Kocket  on  this 
occasion. 

z88a.  Harper's  Ferry  surrendered, 
with  its  garrison  of  eleven  thousand  men 
and  a  great  Quantity  of  military  stores, 
to  Stonewall  Jackson. 

1885.  The  elephant  Jumbo  was  killed 
near  St.  Thomas,  Ontario.  It  was  being 
loaded  on  &  train,  when  a  freight-train 
backed  on  it  and  injured  it  so  severely 
that  it  died  in  half  an  hour.  This  ele- 
phant was  of  the  African  species  and  one 
of  the  largest  known  in  captivity.  It 
was  about  twenty-five  years  old,  having 
been  taken  to  the  London  2^1ogical 
Garden  when  quite  youn^,  whence  it 
was  purchased  by  Bamum,  in  opposition 
to  tne  vigorous  protests  of  the  English 
press. 

Z887.  The  three  days'  centennial  cel- 
ebration of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  began  in  Phila- 
delphia. On  the  first  day  there  was  an 
industrial'  parade  of  remarkable  extent 
and  brilliancy.  On  the  second  day  a 
grand  military  procession    tn^k  place. 
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The  third  day  was^veii  to  oimUons  and 
other  ceremonies,  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Miller, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
delivering  the  principal  addreM,  while 
a  new  national  hymn  by  Franoii  M. 
Crawford  was  recited. 

eiopteiiil>er  Itl* 

1701.  Jamee  II.,  the  deposed  king  of 
England,  died.  In  a  rei^n  of  three  years 
this  monarch  succeeded  m  so  thoroughly 
disatlecting  his  subjects  that  William  of 
Orange  was  called  in  and  the  tyrannous 
ruler  driven  Arom  his  throne.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent  in  France. 

1736.  Gabriel  Daniel  Fahrenheit,  the 
deviser  of  the  thermometer,  died.  The 
Tear  of  his  death  is  not  certain,  and  may 
have  been  1740,  but  is  usually  given  at 
the  above  date.  His  thermometer  was 
completed  about  1 720.  For  reasons  which 
he  gives  at  length,  he  fixed  the  number 
of  degrees  between  the  freezing-  and  boil- 
ing-points of  water  at  one  hundred  and 
eighty.  The  greatest  cold  he  was  able  to 
produce  by  a  mixture  of  ice,  water,  and 
sal-ammoniac  was  thirty-two  degrees  be- 
low the  freezing-point,  and  this  he  chose 
as  the  zero-point  of  his  thermometer.  The 
Centigrade  thermometer,  of  later  date,  is 
much  more  simple  in  these  particulars. 

1795.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
a  Dutch  colony  had  existed  since  1650, 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  English. 
It  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
in  1802,  but  taken  again  in  1806,  and 
finally  ceded  to  England  in  1814. 

Z873.  The  final  evacuation  of  France 
by  the  German  army  took  place.  The 
country  had  been  held,  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  until  the  arrangements  for  the 
payment  of  the  indemnity  could  be  com- 
pleted. 

1875.  A  severe  cyclone  visited  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  continued  for  three 
days.  Much  damage  was  done  in  Galves- 
ton, and  in  Indianola  over  one  hundred 
lives  were  lost  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
houses  were  swept  away.  The  town  was 
fiooded  eight  feet  deep  by  the  waters  of 
the  gulf. 

1875.  The  sptem  of  fast  trains  for 
the  delivery  of  the  mails  came  into  oper- 
ation. 

1887.  A  collision  took  place  on  the 
Midland  Railway,  in  England,  twenty- 
three  persons  bemg  killed  and  sixty  in- 
jured. 

Septem'ber  17* 

1787.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted  by  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia.  The  articles,  which  had 
been  aj^reed  upon  after  four  months'  de- 
liberation, were  afterwards  ratified  by 
oonventions  in  the  several  States.    Pre- 


vioui  to  this  the  States  had  been  bound 
by  a  weak  compact  which  could  be  dis- 
solved at  will,  and  Conmss  was  almost 
destitute  of  authority.  The  Constitution 
fint  put  into  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment the  power  to  enforce  its  laws. 

z86a.  The  battle  of  Antietam,  or 
Sharpsburg,  was  fought  between  the  ar- 
mies of  General  Lee  and  General  McClel- 
lan.  This  battle  had  been  brought  on 
by  Lee's  invasion  of  Maryland,  and  was 
desperately  contested,  the  losses  being 
about  ten  thousand  on  each  side.  It 
ended  in  a  repulse  of  the  Confederates, 
who  retreated  to  Virginia  on  the  19th. 

X87X.  The  Mount  Cenis  tunnel  was 
formally  opened  by  the  passage  of  a  train 
of  twentv-two  carriages  in  twenty  min- 
utes, 'fhis  great  work  had  occupied 
fourteen  years.  The  tunnel  is  seven  and 
one- half  miles  long,  and  cost  about 
$18,000,000.  Compressed  air  was  the 
principal  power  used  in  the  boring. 

Septoiii1>er  18* 

96.  Domitian,  one  of  the  cruellest 
emperors  of  Rome,  was  assassinated  by 
conspirators,  after  having  been  for  fifteen 
years  the  terror  and  detestation  of  his 
subjects.  He  was  stabbed  by  a  man  who 
was  reading  to  him  the  particulars  of  a 

Eretended  plot,  and  quickly  despatched 
y  the  other  conspirators. 

1772.  The  first  dismemberment  of 
Poland,  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
was  arranged,  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  kingdom  being  seized.  This  was 
done  by  a  compact  between  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Catherine  of  Russia,  in 
which  Austria  was  invited  to  take  part. 
Two  other  partitions  were  made,  one  in 
1798  and  one  in  1796,  which  last  com- 
pleted the  work  and  took  the  whole  of 
the  kingdom.  Poland  had  been  long  dis- 
tracted oy  bad  government,  and  b^ame 
an  easy  prev  to  these  imperial  robbers. 

1793*  '^*^^  comer-stone  of  the  capitol 
at  Washington  was  laid  by  President 
Washington.  This  citv  became  the  seat 
of  government  in  1800.  The  capitol 
thus  inaugurated  was  burned  by  the 
British  during  their  raid  in  1814.  The 
present  one  was  built  afterwards. 

1830.    William  Hazlitt,  a  very  distin- 

fuished  writer  on  miscellaneous  subjects, 
ied.  His  works  were  voluminous  and 
brilliant  in  style,  and  he  was  one  of  ^e 
ablest  of  critics  on  art  and  the  drama. 
His  largest  work  was  a  "  Lifs  of  Napo- 
leon," in  four  volumes.  It  is  highly 
commendatory  of  Napoleon. 

x868.  The  insurrection  in  Spain 
against  Queen  Isabella  began.  It  ended 
in  her  fiight  and  the  adoption  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  In  the 
succeeding  May  the  Cortes  voted  for  a 
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monarchy.  Bepublkan  rUinn  followed, 
but  were  tuppreaged,  and  the  Spaniah 
republic  came  to  an  end,  after  a  Tery 
•hiort  term  of  ezistenoe. 

Z879.  Daniel  Drew,  a  noted  New 
York  stock-speeulator,  died. 

X864.  Jeiry  McAule^,  a  well-known 
missionary  and  reformed  convict  of  New 
York,  died.  His  efforts  at  reform  were 
attended  with  great  luocess,  and  many 
drunkards  and  criminals  were  redeemed. 

Septem'ber  lO. 

1356.  The  battle  of  Poictiers,  between 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  son  of  fid- 
ward  IIL  of  England,  and  King  John 
of  France,  was  won  by  the  English  over 
a  great  superiority  of  numbm.  The 
French  had  sixty  thousand  horse,  in  ad- 
dition to  foot-soldiers.  The  English  force 
was  not  over  ten  thousand  in  all,  its  re- 
treat was  cut  off,  and  escape  seemed 
impossible.  Yet  by  a  bold  attack  the 
French  were  dispersed,  thousands  of 
their  knights  and  nobles  slain,  and  their 
king  taken  pris<Mier  and  brought  to  Lon- 
don. 

1648.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
(discovered  by  Galileo  in  1564)  was  found 
by  Pascal  to  vary  with  the  height  above 
•ea-level.  This  opened  the  way  for  the 
measurement  of  the  heights  of  moun- 
tains by  means  of  the  barometer. 

Z665.  During  the  week  ending  Sep- 
tember 19  the  great  plague  of  I^don 
reached  its  height,  more  than  ten  thou^ 
sand  persons  dving.  Considerably  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  died  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  plague.  Tm 
city  was  in  a  dreadfUl  state,  the  dead 
being  so  numerous  in  comparison  with 
the  whole  population  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  oury  them. 

1777.  The  battle  of  Stillwater,  in 
whic^  General  Burgoyne  was  defeated, 
occurred.  A  second  battle  took  place 
October  7,  and  Burgoyne  with  his  whole 
army  surrendered  at  Saratoga  on  the 
17th,  every  chance  of  escape  finom  the 
trap  into  which  he  had  fkll^  being  cut 
off. 

1783.  Joseph  Montgolfler,  the  pioneer 
aeronaut,  ascended  in  a  balloon  inflated 
with  smoke  from  burned  straw  and  wool. 
The  first  ascent  was  made  June  5,  1788, 
in  a  fire-balloon.  The  first  ascent  in  a 
balloon  inflated  with  hydrogen  gas  was 
made  by  HM.  Robert  and  Chwles,  at 
Paris,  August  27,  1788. 

185a.  Severe  inundations  took  place 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Rnone 
Rivers,  overflowing  tiie  country  to  a 
great  extent. 

1863.  ThebaUleofChickamaugatook 
place  on  the  19th  and  20th.  The  Con- 
iSMlerates  under  Bragg  attadced  Rose- 


eraoi  and  drove  him  back  bi  disorder, 
but  Thomas  held  his  ground  firaily 
against  them  and  saved  the  Union  army 
uom  a  serious  disaster. 

1864.  The  battle  <^  Winchestnr,  be- 
tween Sheridan  and  Early,  was  fought. 
Early  was  attacked,  and,  after  an  obsti- 
nate contest,  driven  out  of  Uie  town  and 
up  the  vallev  in  utter  rout  Sheridan 
followed,  and  destroyed  the  crops  in  the 
valley,  with  the  purpose  of  renaering  it 
incapable  of  sustaining  an  army. 

Z873.  The  great  financial  panic  of 
this  year  reached  its  height  during  the 
ten  days  after  the  19th.  The  New  York 
Clearing-Uouse  suspended  payment,  and 
many  great  banking-houses  fiuled.  A 
very  severe  financial  and  industrial  de- 
pression followed,  whose  effects  lasted  for 
several  years. 

X874.  A  great  fire  took  place  in  the 
cotton-mills  at  Fall  River,  Massachu- 
setts.   About  sixty  lives  were  lost. 

x88z.  President  Garfield  died.  He 
had  been  shot  at  Washington  on  July  2 
by  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  a  disappointed 
office-seeker,  and  lay  in  a  gradually  sink- 
ing state,  the  sympathies  of  the  whole 
country  being  deeply  aroused  by  his  suf- 
fering, patience,  and  courage.  On  Sep- 
tember 6  he  was  removed  from  Wasn- 
ington  to  Elberon,  New  Jersey,  in  the 
hope  that  the  pure  sea-air  would  help 
him.  Here  he  died  on  the  19th.  No 
American  was  ever  more  widely  and  sin- 
cerely mourned. 

6eptexiil>er  90. 

X4X5.  Owen  Glendower,  the  celebrated 
Welsh  patriot,  died.  He  had  raised  the 
standard  of  insurrection  against  Ensland 
about  1400,  claiming  to  be  the  linesl  rep- 
resentative of  the  old  Welsh  kings.  £us 
power  waned  after  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
Dury,  in  which  his  allies  the  Percies 
were  overthrown,  but  he  continued  to 
annoy  the  English  fh>m  mountain-fMt- 
nessee  until  his  death. 

X777.  ^0  surprise  and  defeat  of  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  known  at  that  time  in  the 
army  as  the  **  Massacre  of  Paoli^"  took 
place.  Wavne  had  concealed  his  force 
in  the  woods  to  harass  the  rear  of  the 
British  army,  but  was  surprised,  and 
three  hundrod  of  his  men  were  killed 
while  making  no  resistance. 

X858.  Piccolomini,  the  fkvorite  opera- 
singer,  made  her  first  appearance  in 
America  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Music 

X863.  Jacob  Grimm  died.  His  re- 
searches, in  associaticm  with  his  brother, 
into  the  f<dk-lore  of  Qennany,  were  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  brought  the 
study  of  popular  togeiid  and  tnuUtion 
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ii^  a  prombMnoe  whidi  H  itiU  maln- 


1870.  The  lUdiftn  troops  occupied 
Borne.  This  brought  to  an  end  the  hmg 
oonteit  oyer  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  Italy  became  once  more  a  sin- 
gle Ungdom,  after  haTing  been  broken 
into  a  number  of  minor  statee  durinff 
the  long  period  since  the  faM  of  the  old 
Koman  empire. 

X875.  William  Perkins,  at  Lillie 
Bridge,  London,  walked  eight  miles  in 
less  than  one  hour. 

ZS79.  General  Grant  was  received  at 
San  Francisco,  after  his  two  years'  tour 
round  the  world,  with  a  grand  procession 
and  public  ceremonies. 

Z887.  The  iron-dad  Trafalgar,  the 
largest  ship  in  the  British  navy,  was 
launched  at  Portsmouth.  The  register 
of  this  vessel  is  11,940  tons,  and  its  en- 
gines are  of  12,000  horse-power.  Its 
armament  consists  of  twelve  neavy  guns. 

1887.  A  test  of  automatic  air-brakes 
took  place.  A  train  of  twenty  cars,  run- 
ning forty  miles  an  hour,  was  stopped  in 
a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  feet,  without  shock,  bv  the  appli- 
cation of  these  brakes.  One  ot  fifty 
oars,  running  twenty  miles  an  hour,  was 
stopped  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-live 
feet 

eieptem'ber  91. 

1337.  Edward  II.  of  Snsland  was 
murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle.  The  reign 
of  this  king  is  notable  for  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Bannockbum,  in  which  the 
English  were  defeated  by  the  Scotch 
under  Robert  Bruce.  Bdward,  whose 
course  had  given  general  dissatisfaction, 
was  dethroned  January  20,  and  assassi- 
nated the  foUowinr  September. 

1558.  Charles  v..  Emperor  of  Oer- 
many  and  King  of  Spain,  died.  This 
celebrated  monarch,  after  a  life  of  great 
warlike  activity,  abdicated  bis  throne  in 
1566,  and  retired  to  a  monastery,  where 
he  died  two  years  afterwards. 

1776.  A  severe  conflagration  took 
place  in  New  York,  shortly  after  it  had 
been  occupied  by  the  British  under 
General  Howe.  Four  hundred  and 
ninety-three  buildings,  including  Trinity 
Church,  were  burned.  This  event  inter- 
fered greatly  with  the  British  expecta- 
tions of  pleasant  winter  auarters. 

179a.  Boyalty  was  abolished  in  France 
by  a  decree  of  the  National  Convention. 
It  was  replaced  by  a  republican  ffovem- 
ment,  which  was  proclaimed  on  &e  22d, 
and  which  eontinued  in  existence  until 
overthrown  by  Napdeoa  in  1804. 

183a.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  great 
novelist,  died.  As  a  writer  of  hisUmcal 
novels  this  distinguished  author  has  never 


had  an  equal,  and  his  works  promise  to 
become  classics  in  the  literature  of  fiction. 

i860.  The  Prince  of  Wales  entered 
the  United  States  at  Detroit,  after  his 
tour  in  the  British  provinces.  He  made 
a  long  Journey  tnrouffh  the  United 
States,  and  was  received  with  a  grand 
military  and  dvic  display  in  New  lork 
on  October  11.  A  erand  ball  was  given 
in  his  honor  on  the  12th,  and  a  torchlight 
procession  of  firemen  on  the  18th. 

x886.  A  strike  of  ninety  thousand 
cotton-spinners  took  place  in  England. 
Pamell's  Irish  land  bill  was  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

X887.  A  severe  hurricane  at  Browns- 
ville, Texas.  More  than  ten  inches  of 
rain  fell,  and  great  damage  was  done. 

Septeinl>er  9d, 

479  B.C.  The  battle  of  PUtna  was 
fought.  This  great  contest  went  fkr  to 
decide  whether  Persia  or  Greece  should 
have  the  empire  of  the  civilized  worid. 
It  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  invasions 
of  Europe,  which  were  destined  to  be 
followed,  in  the  next  century,  by  a  Greek 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Asia  under 
Alexander  the  Great. 

xg  B.C.  Virgil,  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  poets,  author  of  the  celebrated 
epic  poem  **  The  .£neid,"  and  of  charm- 
ing poems  of  country  life,  died. 

1736.  Major  John  Beniardi  died.  The 
career  of  this  man  was  a  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  legal  injustice.  Arrested  in 
1696  as  a  conspirator  in  a  plot  to  assassi- 
nate William  III.,  he  was  xept  in  prison 
for  forty  years,  in  spite  of  the  £sct  that 
there  was  not  evidence  enough  to  convict 
him,  and  of  many  efforts  for  his  releeee. 
Long  before  he  died  his  alleged  crime 
had  been  forgotten. 

X836.  The  Bowerv  Theatre,  at  New 
York,  was  burned.  This  theatre  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  burned  four  times, 
the  first  time  on  March  26, 1828,  the  third 
on  February  18,  1888,  and  the  fourth  on 
April  26,  1846. 

X853.  The  first  telegraph  line  in  Cali- 
fornia was  completed.  It  extended  eight 
miles  fimn  San  Francisco  towards  the 
ocean,  and  was  intended  to  give  early 
infcvmation  of  shipping-arrivau. 

x88a.  A  terrific  explosion  took  place 
on  the  Russian  war-ship  Popoffka  tfov- 
gorod,  at  Sebastopol.  A  torpedo  ex- 
ploded in  the  torpedo-magazine,  shat- 
tering all  the  upper  works  of  the  vessel 
and  rendering  her  unseaworthy.  Two 
efficen  and  twenty-two  seamen  were 
killed. 

x88a.  A  railroad-accident  took  place 
hist  outside  the  tunnel  near  the  Grand 
Oentzal  Depot,  New  York.  The  axle 
of  an  engme  broke  and  blocked  the 
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track,  whild  an  ezproM  entered  the  tun- 
nel UBsignalled  aiMl  ran  into  the  wreck. 
Four  pei-sonA  were  killed,  and  fifteen 
Beyerely  injured. 

1887.  Jame§  A.  Stewart,  of  Wichita, 
Kansas,  was  sentenced  to  seventeen  years 
and  four  months'  imprisonment  and  $20,- 
800  fine  for  violation  of  the  prohibition 
law.  This  remarkable  sentence  was  im- 
posed on  a  clerk  in  a  drug-store,  who 
pleaded  guilty  to  an  indictment  of  2080 
counts. 

Septem'ber  93. 

1779.  Paul  Jones,  with  the  American 
frigate  Bon  Homme  Kichard,  captured 
the  British  frigate  Serapis.  The  engage- 
ment was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
naval  battles  in  history.  Captain  Jones 
fought  his  antagonist  until  his  own  ves- 
sel was  ready  to  sink  under  his  feet, 
and  compelled  victory  where  almost  any 
other  man  would  have  acknowledged  de- 
feat. 

1780.  Major  Andr6  was  captured  by 
American  scouts.  He  was  on  nis  return 
from  West  Point,  where  he  had  been 
arranging  with  Benedict  Arnold,  the 
traitor,  for  the  surrender  of  that  post  to 
the  British.  Andr6  was  hanged  (Octo- 
ber 2)  as  a  spy,  though  earnest  efibrti 
were  made  to  save  his  life. 

1886.  Henry  George,  the  advocate  of 
fVee  land,  was  nominated  by  the  Central 
Labor  Union  for  Mayor  of  New  York. 
This  event  is  notable  as  the  first  decided 
political  movement  made  by  tiie  labor 
element  of  our  population. 

Septeinl>er  9^. 

X664.  The  Dutch  province  of  New 
Netherlands  was  surrendered  to  a  Brit- 
ish fleet  sent  over  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  honor  of  whom  the  province  was  re- 
named New  York.  The  seizure  was  a 
high-handed  one,  as  the  two  nations 
were  at  peace ;  but  the  British  took  good 
care  not  to  g^ve  up  their  acquisition. 

z68o.  Samuel  Butler,  a  noted  Eng- 
lish satirical  poet,  died.  His  political 
satire  of  '*  Hudibras''  gave  him  at  Uie 
time  a  great  reputation,  which  its  wit 
deserved.  It  is  little  read  now,  howeyer. 
its  local  allusions  having  lost  much  of 
their  point 

Z846.  The  citT  of  Monterey,  Mexico, 
surrendered  to  General  Taylor  after  a 
three  days'  siege,  in  which  the  soldiers 
mined  their  way  through  the  walls  of 
the  houses. 

1856.  The  steamer  Niagara  was  burned 
on  Lake  Erie,  more  than  fifty  lives  being 
lost. 

x86g.  This  day  is  memorable  in  the 
financial  histotr  of  New  York  as  "  Black 
Friday."    Gold,  which  was  approaching 


>  par  value,  was  made  the  basis  of  a  daring 
speculation  by  a  clique  of  bold  opera- 
tors, who  ^ot  under  their  control  about 
$120,000,000  in  gold  and  ran  up  the 
price  from  181  to  150.  On  the  24th  it 
made  a  fUrther  advance  to  164.  The 
yalue  of  all  stocks  was  now  seriously 
disturbed,  fortunes  were  being  rapidly 
lost  and  won,  and  the  wildest  excite- 
ment prevailed.  At  this  perilous  point 
the  government  announcea  that  it  would 
sell  gold,  and  the  price  at  once  fell  to 
136.  This  broke  the  power  of  the  con- 
spirators and  defeated  the  most  daring 
plot  ever  known  to  Wall  Street 

X875.  Great  storms  took  place  in 
India  fVom  22d  to  24th  of  September. 
Ahmedabad  was  inundated  and  about 
twenty  thousand  persons  left  homeless. 

X876.  Hallett's  Reef,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal obstructions  to  navigation  at  Hell 
Gate,  Long  Island  Sound,  was  blown  up 
with  dynamite.  General  Newton  had 
spent  seven  years  in  excavating  it,  hav- 
ing mined  ten  tunnels  into  the  rock, 
thirty-three  feet  under  low-water  mark. 
Numerous  holes  were  bored  along  these 
passages  and  charged  with  twenty-eight 
thousand  pounds  of  dynamite  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  pounds  of  other  explosives. 
The  explosion  that  followed  rent  the 
ledge  to  pieces,  the  fragments  being 
afterwards  removed  by  dredging.  An- 
other obstruction,  known  as  Yiooa  Rock, 
was  removed  in  the  same  way,  the  ex- 
plosion taking  place  October  10, 1885. 

X883.  A  singular  accident  occurred  in 
one  of  the  buildings  of  the  Royal  Arse- 
nal, Woolwich,  England.  This  building, 
containing  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
ftilly-charged  war-rockets,  took  fire,  and 
more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
rockets  exploded,  fiyin^  in  all  directions 
over  the  country  to  a  distance  of  nearly 
five  miles.  There  were  many  hairbreadth 
escapes  and  much  damage  to  buildings, 
but  only  two  lives  were  lost 

Z887.  William  O'Brien,  the  Irish  agi- 
tator, was  found  guilty  of  seditious  lan- 
guage and  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  Several  other  prominent 
Irishmen,  some  of  them  members  of 
Parliament,  have  since  then  been  pun- 
ished in  the  same  manner. 

Septem'ber  90. 

15 13.  Vasco  de  Balboa  discovered  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  He  was  a  Spanish  ad- 
yenturer,  who  had  smuggled  himself  in 
a  cask  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  but  became  leader  of 
an  expedition  across  the  isthmus,  which, 
after  encountering  many  hardshins, 
reached  an  elevation  from  which  the 
waters  of  the  great  Pacific  could  be  seen. 
He   claimed   possession   of  this   broad 
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reach  of  nnknown  waten  lor  Um  King 
of  Spain.    In  Uie  words  of  Keate, — 


Ht  itartd  t  tb*  PwdflOL-^nd  all  hlf 


With  eagt*  tyM 
-fic,-^nd  all  - 
with  a  wild 


Biimut,  Qpoa  a  ptak  in  Oaii«B. 

X690.  Public  Occurrence$f  the  flnt 
newspaper  published  in  America,  was 
issued  at  Boston.  Its  career  was  a  very 
brief  one,  as  it  was  suppressed  by  the 
legislature  before  the  appearance  of  the 
second  number. 

1775.  Montreal  was  captured  by  Gen- 
eral Montgomery.  In  this  enterprise 
Ethan  Allen,  the  daring  leader  of  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  sent  in  chains  to  England. 

X857.  The  siege  of  Lucknow,  in  In- 
dia, was  raised  by  a  force  under  General 
Uayelock.  This  siege  is  memorable  for 
the  persistent  defence,  under  great  dis- 
tress, of  the  besieged,  and  the  story  of 
Jessie  Brown,  the  Scotch  girl,  who  heard 
the  sound  of  the  Highland  pipes  of  the 
relieving  column  long  before  it  came 
into  si^nt  This  story,  howerer,  is  not 
credited  by  historians. 

z886.  A  novel  accident  took  place 
near  Glasgow,  Scotland.  A  great  olast 
of  seven  tons  of  powder  was  made  in  the 
Crarae  granite-quarries  on  Loch  Pyne, 
which  dislodged  over  sixty  thousand  tons 
of  rock.  AlMut  three  hundred  spectators 
hurried  in  to  see  the  effect  of  tne  blast, 
many  of  whom  fell  prostrate  and  insen- 
sible, while  others  went  into  convulsions. 
More  than  one  hundred  were  thus  af- 
fected by  the  choke-damp,  or  gas  pro- 
duced by  the  ezplosioui  of  whom  six 
died.  \ 

September  9B* 

1768.  A  garrison  of  British  soldiers, 
under  General  Gage,  entered  Boston, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  payment  of  duties  and  keeping  the 
people  in  order.  This  occupation  was 
Ditterly  opposed  by  the  Americans,  and 
led  to  acts  which  were  the  immediately 
instigating  causes  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

x866.  Great  inundations  took  place 
in  France  on  this  and  several  succeeding 
days,  much  property  being  destroyed  by 
the  overflowing  rivers. 

X879.  Deadwood,  in  the  Black  Hills, 
Dakota,  was  almost  destroyed  by  flre,  the 
loss  being  $2,500,000,  and  two  thousand 
persons  being  left  homeless. 

eieptexnl>er  97* 

Z777.  Philadelphia  was  occupied  by 
the  British  army  under  Sir  William 
Howe. 

x8a5.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Bailway,  constructed  by  Edward  Pease 


and  Gaorge  Stephenson,  was  flrtt  opened 
for  passenger  traffic  On  this,  the  pioneer 
passenger  railway,  the  cars  were  drawn 
oy  horses. 

X854.  The  steamer  Arctic  was  lost 
This  steamer,  on  her  voyage  from  Livex^ 
pool  to  New  York,  witn  more  than  four 
hundred  persons  on  board,  was  struck, 
when  about  sixty-five  miles  ttom  Cape 
Race,  by  the  Vesta,  an  iron  propeller, 
and  ii^ured  so  seriously  that  she  quickly 
filled  with  water,  and  went  down  in 
about  three  hours,  carrying  with  her 
most  of  the  persons  on  b^u;d.  Less 
than  fifty  were  saved.  She  was  nmning 
through  a  dense  fog  at  the  time  of  the 
collision. 

X871.  The  slave-emancipation  bill  was 
passed  in  Brazil.  This  was  a  measure 
for  gradual  emancipation.  It  has  been 
supplemented  (I880)  by  a  bill  for  com- 
plete and  immediate  emancipation. 

1876.  The  prices  to  exhibitors  at  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition  were 
awarded.  There  were  about  eleven  thou- 
sand in  all. 

X879.  The  Astley  belt  in  the  New 
York  walking-match  was  won  by  Kowell, 
an  Englishman,  who  walked  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  in  five  days,  twenty 
hours,  and  twenty- five  minutes. 

x88x.  An  autopsy  on  the  body  of 
President  Garfield  showed  that  the  doc- 
tors were  mistaken  and  that  the  bullet 
had  taken  an  entirely  unexpected  direc- 
tion. Its  locality  was  such  that  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  extracted. 

x886.  John  Esten  Cooke,  a  favorite 
novelist  and  biographer  of  Virginia,  died. 
Among  his  best-known  works  are  the 
novels  **  The  Virginia  Comedians"  and 
"  Leather  Stocking  and  Silk,''  and  biog- 
raphies of  Generiu  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jackson. 

X887.  The  third  international  yacht- 
race,  between  the  British  cutter  Thistle 
and  the  American  sloop  Volunteer,  took 
place  at  New  York.  The  Volunteer  won. 
This  race  aroused  much  attention,  being 
looked  upon  as  a  test  of  the  British  and 
American  methods  of  building.  The 
easy  victory  of  the  Volunteer  excited 
much  surprise. 

@epteinl>er  98* 

490  B.C.  The  great  battle  of  Mara- 
thon took  place  on  this  day,  or  the  29th, 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians. 
The  Greek  arm^  of  11,000  men,  com- 
manded by  Miltiades,  Aristides,  and 
Themistocles,  defeated  the  Persian  army 
of  110,000,  and  forced  it  to  retreat  to 
Asia. 

X789.  Thomas  Day,  author  of  "  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton,''  a  child's  book  of  long- 
continued  popularity,  died. 
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1849.  The  Turkkh  goyemment  r»- 
ftiged  to  give  up  the  Hungarian  leftigeei 
KoMuth,  Andrassy,  and  others,  to  the 
Austriant.  They  had  escaped  over  the 
frontier  after  the  close  of  the  war  for 
independence. 

1885.  A  riot  took  place  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  in  oonaequence  of  the  smallpox 
regulations,  particularly  that  of  compul- 
sory vaccination.  The  ignorant  Fruich 
had  heen  stirred  up  by  mischieTous  per- 
sons, and  a  mob  of  them  attacked  the 
city  halL  They  threatened  to  bum  the 
English  newspaper  oflSces,  but  were  die- 
pened  by  the  police  and  many  of  them 
hurt. 

1887.  The  Yellow  River  of  China 
overflowed  its  banks  in  the  province  of 
Honan,  submerging  an  area  of  terea 
thousand  square  miles.  This  district  con- 
tained numerous  populous  towns,  which 
were  overflowed,  with  a  loss  or  many 
thousands  of  lives.  A  vast  amount  of 
property  was  destroyed,  and  several  mil- 
lions of  people  were  left  homeless,  by 
this  severe  oisaster,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  terrible  known  to  history. 

Septeml>er  90. 

Michaelmas  Day,  or,  properly,  the  Day 
of  St  Michael  and  All  Angels.  This  has 
loi^been  a  great  feast-day  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  is  also  a  feast-day  of  the 
Church  of  Bneland.  Michael,  in  the 
Christian  world,  is  the  chief  of  the  an- 
^lic  host  His  history  is  obscure,  but 
18  a  militant  one.  He  is  mentioned  flve 
times  in  Scripture,  and  always  as  fish  tine. 

48  B.C.  rompey  the  Great  was  Killed. 
This  celebrated  personage,  after  attain- 
ing mat  reputation  in  Rome  as  a  mili- 
tary leader.  Joined  C»sar  and  Crassus  in 
forming  the  first  triumvirate^  After- 
wards a  war  arose  between  him  and 
Cesar,  and  he  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Phanalia  (Augtist  9,  48  b.g.)  He 
fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  treacher- 
ously slain  and  bis  head  cut  off  and 
taken  to  the  conqueror. 

Z540.  Gustavus  Yasa,  a  celebrated 
king  of  Sweden,  died.  By  his  valor  he 
treA  Sweden  from  the  Danish  rule,  and 
was  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  new 
kingdom  in  1628. 

16x3.  The  first  general  water-supply 
was  introduced  into  the  city  of  London. 
This  supply  was  brought  from  New 
River,  the  work,  which  was  begun  in 


1609,  belnff  performed  against  great  diffl- 
oulties  and  opposition  by  Hugh  Myddle- 
ton,  a  celebrated  engineer  of  that  period. 
The  water  was  distributed  through  the 
streets  in  pipes  made  from  the  stems  of 
small  elm-trees,  cut  in  six-feet  lengths, 
drilled,  and  one  end  tapered  so  as  to  fit 
into  the  bore  of  the  other.  Four  hundred 
miles  of  such  pipes  were  laid. 

1 813.  The  Americans  took  possession 
of  Detroit,  which  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  British  on  the  approach  of  the  army 
under  General  Harrison.  This  city  ha<l 
been  taken  by  the  British  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  (August  16, 1812). 

1887.  The  prohibition  constitutional 
amendment  election  took  place  in  Ten- 
nessee. Prohibition  was  defeated  by  a 
minority  of  27,698. 

eiepteiiil>er  80. 

1770.  The  Rev.  George  Whitefleld, 
a  celebrated  itinerant  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  denomination,  died.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  yearly  rounds  in 
the  British  islands,  and  repeatedly  vis- 
ited America,  where  he  preached  to  great 
congregations.  He  died  m  America,  near 
Boston. 

X787.  The  ship  Columbia  started  from 
Boston  on  a  voyage  round  the  workl,  the 
first  performed  by  an  American  vesseL 
It  sailed  first  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  to 
the  ik)rthweet  coast  or  America,  where  it 
took  on  a  cargo  of  fUrs  and  sailed  for 
China.  From  the  latter  country  it  re- 
turned by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
reaching  Boston  in  1790. 

x8ii.  Thomas  Percy,  a  noted  English 
scholar,  died.  He  is  biest  known  for  his 
«  Beliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,'' 
a  work  which  has  been  often  republished, 
and  which  is  the  best  collection  extant 
of  the  old  ballad  poetry  of  England. 

1851.  The  remains  of  Stephen  Girard 
were  removed  to  Girard  College  by  the 
Free  Masons. 

X874.  England  took  possession  of  the 
Feejee  Islands.  This  group  contains 
over  two  hundred  islands,  eighty  of 
which  are  inhabited.  The  largest  is 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in 
circumference,  with  about  sixty  thousand 
inhabitants,  twelve  hundred  of  whom  are 
Europeans.  The  islands  had  been  of- 
fered oy  the  king  and  chiefs  to  England 
in  1859,  but  not  accepted. 
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OXJRBENT  NOTES. 


rpHERE  has  recently  been  published  hj  the  daily  preit  of  this  dtj  a  list  of  the 
-L  alum  baking  powders  more  prominently  sold.  Tliis  exposure  is  in  the  line 
of  public  policy  heretofore  commended  in  these  pages.  Tlie  most  eflTectiTe  way 
to  break  up  the  manu&cture  and  sale  of  adulterated  articles  of  food  b  to  publish 
their  names. 

It  is  stated  that  these  alum  baking  powders  are  sold  under  the  guarantee 
that  they  are  pure  and  wholesome  cream  of  tartar  articlea.  Thb  is  criminaL 
Sold  for  what  they  are,  the  consumer  has  an  opportunity  to  aroid  them.  But  if 
poison  ii  given  when  pure  food  b  asked  for,  the  danger  to  the  public  b  appalling. 

Alum,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  b  employed  in  the  compounding  of 
almost  all  the  new  brands  of  baking  powder.  Unscrupulous  raAnufacturers  who 
desire  to  reap  all  the  profit  possible  from  these  powders  for  the  short  period  during 
which  only  they  know  they  can  be  foisted  upon  the  public,  naturally  use  the 
cheapest  materials  they  can  procure.  Alum  costs  but  three  cents  a  pound,  while 
cream  of  tartar  costs  from  thirty  to  forty.  The  iuducementt  to  the  business 
adventurer,  who  has  no  reputation  to  maintain,  and  b  looking  only  for  the  present 
profit,  when  he  finds  that  he  can  with  thb  stuff  make  a  powder  at  one-eighth  the 
cost  of  a  reputable  article,  b  too  great  to  be  resisted. 

It  b  hardly  neceesaiy  to  recapitulate  the  evil  effects  of  alum  upon  the  human 
system.  It  is  well  understood  to  be  injurious  in  a  high  degree.  Dr.  Waller,  of 
Uie  New  York  Board  of  Health,  in  a  warning  to  the  public  against  the  use  of 
these  alum  baking,  powders,  stated  that  the  action  of  the  alum  in  the  stomach 
was  precbely  the  same  as  in  the  mouth ;  it  draws  and  puckers  it  up,  producing 
unpleasant  and  dangerous  disorders,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  heart-bum,  etc 
Through  the  exposure  made  by  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company  of  New 
York,  which  originally  brought  to  light  thb  practice  of  substituting  alum  for 
cream  of  tartar,  the  business  was  for  a  time  largely  checked,  particularly  in  the 
East,  where  the  highest  medical  and  sanitary  authorities  condemned  it  in  the 
strongest  possible  language,  and  earnestly  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Boyal 
Baking  Powder  Company  to  suppress  it. 

There  now  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  revive  the  business,  and  wealthy  corpora- 
tions, the  owners  of  alum-mines,  are  engaged  in  the  reprehensible  business  of 
trying  to  make  a  market  for  the  alum  baking  powders,  notwithstanding  their 
well-known  detrimental  character. 

At  the  time  of  the  original  exposure,  Dr.  Mott,  Government  Chemist, 
analyzed  fbrty-two  different  samples  of  baking  powder  for  the  Government.  He 
found  more  than  one-half  of  these  to  contain  alum  or  other  injurious  ingredients ; 
and  it  b  only  fair  to  say,  in  passing,  he  found  also  that  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder 
stood  the  test,  and  in  hb  report  to  the  Qovemment  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the 
Ibt  for  purity  and  strength.  The  safety  of  the  public  lies  in  the  use  only  of 
those  baking  powders  of  highest  character  and  old  eetablbhed  reputation. 

Thb  criticbm  of  Tennyson  referred  to  in  Book-Talk  appeared  in  the  i^uar' 
tetly  Beview  in  1838,  and  b  a  choice  curiosity  of  literature. 

The  Beviewer  in  an  ironic  strain  talks  ^bont  introducing  "  to  the  admiration 
of  our  more  sequestered  readers  a  new  prodigy  of  genius,— another  and  a  brighter 
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star  of  that  galaxy  or  milky  way  of  poetry  of  which  the  lamented  Keato  was  the 
harbinger."  Then  he  proceeds  through  fifteen  pages  to  ridicule  eyery  idea  and 
every  expression  which  by  ingenuity  and  malice  prepense  can  be  tortured  into 
material  for  his  banter.    Thus,  quoting  this  Terse, — 

Sweet  M  the  noife.  In  paroh^d  pUhif, 
Of  bubbling  wells  that  fret  the  stones 
(If  %nj  sense  in  me  remains), 
Thj  words  wiU  be,  thy  eheerAU  tones 
As  welcome  to  mj  ommbling  bones^^ 

he  sees  a  yery  obvious  possibility  for  jest  in  the  words  "  If  any  sense  in  me 
remains."  "  This  doubt,"  he  says, "  is  inconsbtent  with  the  opening  stanza  of  the 
piece,  and,  in  fact,  too  modest :  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  reassure  Mr.  Tennyson 
that,  even  after  he  shall  be  dead  and  buried,  as  much  ien$e  will  still  remain  as  he 
has  now  the  good  fortune  to  possess."  ''The  accumulation  of  tender  images  in 
the  following  lines  appears  not  less  wonderfid : 

"  Bemember  70U  that  pleasant  day 
When,  after  roTing  in  the  woods 
(Twas  April  then),  I  eame  and  lay 
Beneath  those  gummy  ehestnnt-bndsf 

"  A  water-rat  fhran  off  the  bank 

Plunged  in  the  stream.    With  Idle  oar% 
Down  looking  through  the  sedges  rank, 
I  saw  your  troubled  image  there. 

"  If  yon  remember,  yon  had  set 
Upon  the  narrow  oasement-edge 
A  long  green  box  of  mignonette, 
And  yon  were  leaning  on  the  ledge. 

The  poet's  truth  to  nature  in  his  gummy  chestnut-buds,  and  to  Art  in  the  *  long 
green  box'  of  mignonette, — and  that  masterly  touch  of  likening  the  first  intrusion 
of  love  into  the  virgin  bosom  of  the  miller's  daughter  to  the  plunging  of  the 
water-rat  into  the  mill-dam, — these  are  beauties  which,  we  do  not  fear  to  say, 
equal  anything  even  in  Eeats."  The  strain  of  mockery  is  kept  up  throughout 
the  remarks  on  the  "  Hesperidee,"  "  The  Palace  of  Art,"  and  "  A  Dream  of  Fair 
Women." 

''  Ducks  and  Drakes"  is,  in  the  words  of  an  old  author  quoted  by  Brand,  "  a 
kind  of  sport  or  play  with  an  oister-shell  or  stone  thro¥m  into  the  water,  and 
making  circles  yer  it  sinke."  If  the  stone  emerges  once,  it  is  a  duck,  and  in- 
creases in  the  following  order : 

1,  3,  A  duok  and  a  drake, 

Z  And  a  half-penny  cake, 

4  And  a  penny  to  pay  the  old  baker; 

6  A  hop  and  a  seotoh 

Is  another  noteh, 
6  Blithernm,  slathenim,  take  her. 

From  this  game  probably  originated  the  phrase ''  making  ducks  and  drakes  with 
one's  money," — i.e.,  throwing  it  away  heedlessly.  An  early  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  phrase  may  be  found  in  Strode's  ''Floating  Island,"  Sig.  0.  iv.    Butler  in 
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"  Hudlbras"  (Canto  IIL  line  80)  makes  it  one  of  the  important  qoalliications  of 
his  conjurer  to  tell 

Wbat  flfiirtd  aktet  art  b«fl  to  makt 

On  wat'ry  i«rf3M«  doek  or  drako. 

A  somewhat  similar  game  was  known  among  the  Romans,  and  is  alluded  to  bj 
Minucius  Felix  and  other  ancient  writers. 

'*  Gonspicnousbj  its  absence"  is  a  phrase  made  popular  in  England  by  Lord 
John  Russell  In  his  *'  Address  to  the  Electors  of  the  City  of  London,"  publbhed 
April  6, 1859,  he  said  of  Lord  Derby's  Reform  Bill,  which  had  just  b^n  defeated, 
"  Among  the  defects  of  the  bill,  which  are  numerous,  one  provision  is  conspicuous 
by  its  presence,  and  another  by  its  absence."  The  expression  was  sharply  criti- 
cised, and  nine  days  later,  in  a  speech  at  London  Tarem,  he  justified  it  thus :  "  It 
has  been  thought  that  by  a  misnomer,  or  a  '  bull,'  on  my  part,  I  alluded  to  a  pro- 
vision as  conspicuous  by  its  absence, — a  turn  of  phraseology  which  is  not  an 
original  expression  of  mine,  but  is  taken  from  one  of  the  greatest  historians  of 
antiquity."  This  great  historian  is  Tacitus.  In  his  Annal€$,  lib.  iii.  cap.  76, 
describing  the  funeral  of  Junia,  he  thus  alludes  to  the  absence  of  the  images  of 
her  famous  kinsmen  Brutus  and  Caasius :  "  8ed  prc^fulgebant  OcuHtu  atque  Brutm 
eo  ip90,  quod  effigiei  eorum  nan  videbcmtur** 

J.  Ch^nier,  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Tiberius"  (Act  I.,  Scene  !.)» translating  the 
expression  into  French,  gave  it  the  form  which  is  £&miliar  in  English, 

Bintofl  et  C4Miai  brillAieni  pMr  leor  abienoo, 

but  which  had  already  become  familiar  in  France  through  its  use  by  the  Jan- 
senists  when  their  enemies  had  succeeded  In  securing  the  omission  of  the  names 
of  Pascal  and  Amauld  from  Perrault's  History  of  Illustrious  Men.  It  was  re- 
vived, too,  in  Talle3rrand's  observation  when  some  one  called  his  attention  to  the 
fEict  that  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  wore  no  decorations :  "  Ma 
/ot,  ffe»i  him  diitinguL'*  The  latter  story,  however,  is  doubted  by  historians,  and 
the  late  Prince  Paul  Oalitzin  received  from  his  uncle,  a  member  of  the  Ck>ngre88, 
quite  another  version, — namely,  that  Qalitdn  and  Castlereagh  entered  the  ooundl- 
chamber  together,  and  the  latter,  noticing  a  gentleman  in  plain  dress,  inquired 
who  he  was,  and,  on  being  told, "  An  attach^  of  the  Russian  Embassy,  just  arrived 
firom  St.  Petersburg,"  exclaimed,  "Chmment  I  un  RuMse  9<mt  dicaratioM  I  H  doU 
Ur€  MA  homme  him  duiingui  /" 

**  Beauty  Is  only  skin-deep,"  is  a  common  saying  that  in  one  form  or  another 
may  be  found  in  the  proverbial  lore  of  all  countries.  In  literature  the  following  are 
early  examples  of  its  use.  In  "  The  Nosegay,"  by  Thomas  Becon  (Edition  Parker 
Society,  p.  208),  occurs  the  passage,  "  And  to  say  the  truth.  Is  beauty  any  other 
thing  than,  as  Ludovicus  Vives  saith,  'as  [iie]  little  skin  well  colored f  If  the 
inward  parts,'  saith  he, '  oould  be  seen,  how  great  filthiness  would  there  appear, 
even  in  the  most  beautifUl  person  I'"  There  Is  a  similar  quotation  in  "The 
Jewel  of  Joy,"  page  487.  The  passage  from  Ludovicus  Vivos  is, ''  In  corpore 
ipso  quid  forma  est?  nempe  euUeuia  bene  eoloraUif"  etc.  (Lod.  Vivis.  Valent 
Op.,  **  Introd.  ad  Sap.,"  61,  tom.  IL  cols.  72-8,  Basil.,  1556.)  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  in  his  poem  "A  Wife,"  says,— 
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Aad  tU  flM  oMiiall  beMOy  of  wf  wife 
Is  bat  ikin-deep. 

Similarlj  Molidre  says, — 

La  b«»ai<  dn  Titago  Mt  vn  frile  oinemontp 
Une  fleur  passagdr*,  nn  6olai  d'un  moment, 
Bt  qui  n'est  attach!  qu'&  la  limple  (plderma. 

Le9  Femm€»  SavanU%f  IH.  tL 

Thb  last  manuscript  that  came  from  the  biisj  pen  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe 
(completed,  indeed,  only  a  day  before  his  death)  was  an  antobiographical  sketch, 
in  which  he  gives  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  his  literary  career.  Taking  as 
his  title  a  phrase  from  one  of  Matthew  Arnold's  attacks  on  America,  ''A  Native 
Author  called  Roe/'  he  improves  the  occasion  to  answer  all  unfHendly  critics  in 
a  kindly  and  friendly  way.  The  article  gives  a  valuable  insight  into  an  excep- 
tionally charming  and  generous  character,  and  will  warm  many  hearts  towards 
the  dead  novelist  It  will  appear  in  the  October  number  of  LippincoW»  Magadne^ 
which  will  be  a  special  "E.  P.  Roe  number,"  containing  this  autobiography, 
his  last  story,  "  Queen  of  Spades,"  and  personal  reminiscences  by  a  friend  aQd 
acquaintance. 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  author  of  ''  From  18  to  20,"  the  new  society 
novel  whose  authorship  has  puzzled  all  Philadelphia,  is  Miss  Elizabeth  Jandon 
Sellers,  the  young  daughter  of  David  W.  Sellers,  Esq.,  one  of  the  leaders. of  the 
Philadelphia  bar,  and  law-partner  of  Judge  Mitchell.  The  first  edition  of  this 
book  was  exhausted  within  two  days  after  publication,  and  the  second  was  all 
sold  in  advance  of  delivery. 

''The  Quick  or  the  Dead?"  is  still  the  most  popular  book  of  the  season. 
For  a  time  the  presses  found  it  hard  work  to  keep  up  with  the  demand,  but  the 
number  in  every  new  edition  has  been  materially  increased,  and  though  the 
presses  are  never  idle,  they  are  keeping  just  ahead  of  the  demand  (larger  now 
than  ever),  and  the  book  has  rarely  run  out  of  print 

The  Ameriean  NoUs  and  Quene$  (William  S.  Walsh,  Publisher,  619  Walnut 
Street^  Philadelphia)  is  invaluable  to  all  keepers  of  scrap-books,  fit>m  the  mass 
of  curious  information  which  it  contains  that  is  unattainable  in  any  other  form* 
An  interesting  feature  is  the  Prize  Questions,  for  the  best  answers  to  which  One 
Thousand  Dollars  are  offered!.  Weekly.  $8  per  year;  10  cents  per  single 
number. 

A  KBW  department,  "  Every  Day's  Record,"  is  started  in  this  number  of 
L^f>pinootf»,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  monthly  feature.  It  will  be  found  fhll 
of  information,  told  in  an  interesting  manner,  and  invaluable  for  purposes  of 
reference. 

Mb.  James  HuirrEB,  well  known  as  the  editor  of  Ogilvie's  Imperial  Dio- 
tionaiy  and  of  the  Supplement  to  Worcester's  Dictionary,  has  aoc^>ted  an  edi- 
torial position  on  the  American  Mta  and  Querieif  of  Philadelphia. 
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QUEEN  OF  SPADES. 


fNo  American  author  has  ever  left  behind  him  00  wide  a  dide  of 
adnurers  as  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Pajrson  Roe.  In  commemoration 
of  his  r^retted  and  nntimely  death  it  has  seemed  to  the  managers  of 
lApfifiuxMB  Magazine  that  a  special  E.  P.  Boe  nnmber,  such  as  this 
aims  to  be,  presenting  some  memorials  of  the  man  at  once  valuable  and 
interesting,  would  meet  the  wishes  of  a  lai^  majority  of  the  American 
reading  public. 

It  IS  true  that  the  story  of  **  Queen  of  Spades/'  which  opens  this 
number,  is  not  of  the  length  of  our  complete  novels.  But  the  busy 
brain  is  stilled  forever,  the  novel  which  he  had  once  promised  to  write 
for  us  will  remain  forever  unwritten.  This  novelette,  which  is  almost 
the  last  piece  of  fiction  Mr.  Roe  ever  penned,  inasmuch  as  it  was  con- 
ceived and  written  while  he  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  his 
serial  novel  ^^  Miss  Lou,''  will  no  doubt  be  more  appreciated  by  our 
readers,  especially  at  this  juncture,  than  a  full  novel  from  any  other 
hand. 

The  autobiographical  sketch  that  follows  seems  to  us  of  unusual 
interest ;  and  it  has  a  curious  and  touchine  history.  As  Mr.  Roe  says, 
it  was  promised  two  or  three  years  am.  ISut  the  natural  modesty  of 
the  man  (few  mai,  indeed,  were  less  burdened  with  either  afiectation  or 
egotism,  few  men  were  less  conscious  of  their  claims  to  honor  and 
regard)  restrained  him  from  banning  it,  and  it  was  only  about  three 
weeks  before  his  death,  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Authors'  Club, 
whom  this  kindly  and  hospitable  gentleman  had  invited  to  his  cheery 
home,  that  he  inmrmed  the  editor  of  this  magazine  he  was  at  work  on 
the  autobiography, — adding  that  he  had  refined  a  score  of  offers  from 
other  joumfds  to  contribute  something  of  the  sort  to  their  pages. 

Two  weeks  later  the  manuscript  of  the  article  arrived  m  the  maga- 
zine-office. On  the  morning  ef  July  20,  the  managers  of  lAppincotPa 
Magasdne  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Roe  in  answer  to  one  they  had 
sent  him.  They  little  thought  that  the  hand  which  had  penned  the 
note  was  at  that  very  moment  lying  still  in  death,  that  at  that  very 
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moment  the  deotrio  wires  were  flashing  the  sad  news  all  over  the 
oonntry.] 

qUEEN  OF  8PADE8. 

''  lyOTH^K/'  remarked  Farmer  Banning,  diseontmtedlj,  ''Susie  is 
jjlL    making  a  long  visif 

''  She  is  coming  home  next  week/'  said  his  cheery  wife.  She  had 
drawn  her  low  chair  dose  to  the  air-tight  stove,  for  a  late  March  snow- 
storm was  raging  without. 

''  It  seems  to  me  that  I  miss  her  more  and  more.'' 

"Well,  Tm  not  jealous." 

''  Oh,  come,  wife,  you  needn't  be.  The  idea  I  But  I'd  be  jealous  if 
our  little  girl  was  sorter  weaned  away  firom  us  by  this  visit  in  town." 

''  Now,  see  here,  &ther,  you  beat  all  the  men  I  ever  heard  of  in  scold- 
ing about  fiurmers  borrowing,  and  here  you  are  borrowing  trouble." 

''  Well,  I  hope  I  won't  have  to  pay  soon.  But  I've  been  tliinlring 
that  the  old  fiurm-house  may  look  small  and  appear  londy  after  her 
eay  winter.  When  she  is  away  it's  too  bi^  for  me,  and  a  suspicion 
londy  for  us  both.    I've  seen  that  you've  missed  her  more  than  me." 

"  I  guess  you're  right.  Wdl,  she's  coming  home,  as  I  said,  and  we 
must  make  home  seem  home  to  her.  The  child's  growing  up.  Why, 
she'll  be  eighteen  week  after  next  You  must  give  her  something  nice 
on  her  birWaday." 

''  I  will,"  said  the  &rmer,  his  rueged,  weather-beaten  &ce  softening 
with  memories.  ''  Is  our  little  gin  as  old  as  that?  Why,  only  the 
other  day  I  was  carrying  her  on  my  shoulder  to  the  bam  and  tossing 
her  into  the  hay-mow.  Sure  enough,  the  10th  of  April  will  be  her 
birthday.    Wdl,  she  shall  choose  her  own  present" 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  April  he  went  down  the  lonff  hill  to 
the  station,  and  was  almost  like  a  lover  in  his  eagerness  to  see  his  child. 
He  had  come  lon^  before  the  train's  schedule  time,  but  was  rewarded 
at  last  When  Susie  appeared,  she  gave  him  a  Idas  before  every  one, 
and  a  glad  greeting  which  might  have  satisfied  the  most  exacting  of 
lovers.  He  watched  her  ftirtivdy  as  they  rode  at  a  smart  trot  up  the 
hill.  Farmer  Banning  kept  no  old  nags  for  his  driving,  but  strong, 
well-fed,  spirited  horses,  that  sometimes  drew  a  light  vehicle  almost  by 
the  reins.  ^^  Yes,"  he  thought,  *^  she  has  grown  a  littie  dtified.  She's 
paler,  and  has  a  certain  air  or  sfyle  that  don't  seem  just  natural  to  the 
hill.  Wdl,  thank  the  Lord !  she  doesn't  seem  sorry  to  go  up  the  hill 
once  more." 

*'  There's  the  old  place,  Susie,  waitine  for  you,"  he  said.  "  It 
doesn't  look  so  very  bleak,  does  it,  after  all  the  fine  dty  houses  you've 
seen?" 

*'  Yes,  &ther,  it  does.    It  never  ajppeared  so  bleak  before." 

He  looked  at  his  home,  and,  in  the  late  gray  afternoon,  saw  it  in  a 
measure  with  her  eyes, — ^the  long,  brown,  bare  slopes,  a  few  gaunt  old 
trees  about  the  house,  and  the  top  bouehs  of  the  apple-orchard  behind 
a  shdtering  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  dweUing. 

^'  Father,"  resumed  the  girl,  '^  we  ought  to  call  our  place  the  Bleak 
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House.  I  nevor  bo  lealiied  before  bow  bare  and  desolate  it  looks, 
standing  tii&ee  rigbt  in  the  te^  of  the  north  wind«'^ 

His  countenance  fell,  bat  he  had  no  time  for  comment  A  moment 
later  Sosie  was  in  her  mother's  arms.  The  &rmer  lifted  the  trunk  to 
the  horse-block  and  drove  to  the  bam.  ^*  I  euess  it  will  be  tlie  old 
stony/'  he  mattered.  ''  Home  has  become  *  Bleak  House.'  I  suppose  it 
did  look  bleak  to  her'eyes,  especially  at  this  season.  Well,  well^some 
day  Susie  will  go  to  the  city  to  stay,  and  then  it  will  be  Bleak  House 
sure  enough.'' 

'^Oh,  Mher."  cried  his  daughter,  when,  after  doing  his  evening 
work,  he  entered  with  the  shadow  of  his  thoughts  still  upon  his  &ce, 
— *^  oh,  &ther,  mother  says  I  can  choose  my  biraiday-present  1" 

"  Yes,  Sue :  I've  passed  my  word." 

"  And  so  I  have  your  bond.  My  present  will  make  you  open  your 
eyes." 

**  And  pocket-book  too,  I  suppose.  I'll  trust  you,  however,  not  to 
break  me.     What  is  it  to  be?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  the  day  before,  and  not  till  then." 

Aft^r  supper  they  drew  around  the  stove.  Mrs.  Banning  got  out  her 
knitting,  as  usual,  and  prepared  for  city  gossip.  The  fisumer  rubbed  his 
hands  over  the  general  aspect  of  comfort,  and  especially  over  the  re- 
gained presence  of  his  child's  bright  &ce.  '^  Well,  Sue,''  he  remarked, 
" you'll  own  that  this  room  in  the  house  doesn't  look  very  bleak?" 

**  No,  &ther,  I'll  own  nothing  of  the  kind.  Your  face  and  mother's 
are  not  bleak,  but  the  room  is." 

''  Well,"  said  the  fiumer,  rather  disconsolately, ''  I  fear  the  old  place 
has  been  spoiled  for  you.  I  was  saying  to  mother  before  you  came 
home ^'' 

''  There,  now,  fiither,  no  matter  about  what  you  were  saying.  Let 
Susie  tell  us  why  the  room  is  bleak."  « 

The  girl  laughed  softly,  got  up,  and,  taking  a  billet  of  wood  fix^m 
tlie  box,  put  it  into  the  air-tight.  ''  The  stove  nas  swallowed  it  just  as 
old  Trip  did  his  supper. — Shame !  you  greedy  dog,"  she  added,  caress- 
ing a  great  Newfounoland  that  would  not  leave  her  a  moment.  ''  Why 
can't  you  learn  to  eat  your  meals  like  a  gentleman?"  Then  to  her 
fiither,  ^*  Suppose  we  could  sit  here  and  see  the  flames  curling  all  over 
and  around  tnat  stidc.  Even  a  camp  in  the  woods  is  jolly  when  lighted 
up  by  a  flickering  blaze." 

''  Oh — ^h  I"  said  the  fiu^mer :  ''you  think  an  open  fire  would  take 
away  the  bleakness?" 

''  Certainly.  The  room  would  be  chaneed  instantly,  and  mother's 
face  would  look  young  and  rosy  again.  The  blde-blac^  of  this  sheet- 
iron  stove  makes  the  room  look  blue-black." 

''Open  fires  don't  give  near  as  much  heat,"  said  her  &ther,  medita- 
tively. "They  take  an  awfiil  lot  of  wood ;  and  wood  is  getting  scarce 
in  these  parts." 

"  I  should  say  so !  Why  don't  you  fiurmers  set  together,  appoint  a 
committee  to  cut  down  every  tree  remaining,  then  make  ira  state's- 
prison  offence  ever  to  set  out  another?  Why,  &ther,  you  cut  nearly 
all  the  trees  fi^Hn  your  lot  a  few  years  ago  and  sold  the  wood.    Now 
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that  the  trees  are  growing  again,  you  are  talking  of  clearing  np  the 
land  for  pasture.  Just  think  of  the  comfort  we  could  get  out  of  that 
wood-lot  I  What  crop  would  pay  better?  All  the  upholsterers  in  the 
world  cannot  furnish  a  room  as  an  open  hard-wood  nre  does ;  and  all 
the  produce  of  the  fium  could  not  buy  anything  else  half  so  nice.'' 

"  Say,  mother/'  said  her  fiUiier,  after  a  moment,  "  I  guess  I'll  gd; 
down  that  old  Franklin  from  the  garret  to-morrow  and  see  if  it  can't 
furnish  this  room." 

The  next  morning  he  called  rather  testily  to  the  hired  man,  who  was 
starting  up  the  lane  with  an  axe, "  Hiram,  I've  got  other  work  for  you. 
Don't  cut  a  stick  in  that  wood-lot  unless  I  tell  you." 

The  evening  of  the  9th  of  April  was  cool  but  clear,  and  the  fiurmer 
said,  genially,  "  Well,  Sue,  prospects  good  for  fine  weather  on  your 
birth&y.  Glad  of  it ;  for  I  suppose  you  will  want  me  to  go  to  town 
with  you  for  your  present,  whatever  it  is  to  be." 

"  xou'U  own  up  a  girl  can  keep  a  secret  now,  won't  you?" 

*'  He'll  have  to  own  more'n  that,"  added  his  wife :  "  he  must  own 
that  an  old  woman  hasn't  lost  any  sleep  firom  curiosity." 

"How  much  will  be  left  me  to  own  to-morrow  night?"  said  the 
farmei*,  dubiously.  "  I  suppose  Sue  wants  a  watch  studded  with  dia- 
monds, or  a  new  house,  or  something  else  that  she  darsn't  speak  of 
till  the  last  minute,  even  to  her  mother." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  want  only  all  your  time  to-morrow,  and 
all  Hiram's  time,  after  you  have  fed  the  stock." 

"All  our  time!" 

"  Yes,  the  entire  day,  in  which  you  both  are  to  do  just  what  I  wish. 
You  are  not  going  gallivanting  to  the  city,  but  wUl  have  to  work 
hard." 

"  Well,  I'm  beat  1  I  don't  know  what  you  want,  any  more  than  I 
did  at  first." 

"  Yes,  you  do, — ^your  time  and  Hiram's." 

"  Give  it  up.  It's  hardly  the  season  for  a  picnic.  We  might  go 
fishing " 

"  We  must  go  to  bed,  so  as  to  be  up  early,  all  hands." 

"  Oh,  hold  on.  Sue :  I  do  like  this  wood  fire.  If  it  wouldn't  make 
you  vain,  I'd  tell  you  how ^" 

"  Pretty,  father.     Say  it  out." 

"  Oh,  you  know  it,  do  you  ?  Well,  how  pretty  you  look  in  the  fire- 
light. Even  mother,  there,  looks  ten  years  younger.  Keep  your  low 
seat,  child,  and  let  me  look  at  you.  So  you're  eighteen?  My !  my ! 
how  the  years  roll  around  I  It  will  be  Bleak  House  for  mother  and  me, 
in  spite  of  the  wood  fire,  when  you  leave  us." 

"  It  won't  be  Bleak  House  much  longer,"  she  replied,  with  a  sig- 
nificant little  nod. 

The  next  morning  at  an  early  hour  the  fermer  said,  "All  ready. 
Sue.  Our  time  is  yours  till  night :  so  queen  it  over  us."  And  black 
Hiram  grinned  acquiescence,  thinking  he  was  to  have  an  easy  time. 

"  Queen  it,  did  you  say  f '  cried  Sue,  in  great  spirits.  "  Well,  then, 
I  shall  be  queen  of  spades.  G^t  em,  and  come  with  me.  Bring  a 
pickaxe,  too.      She  lea  the  way  to  a  point  not  &i  fix^m  the  dwelling,  and 
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resumed :  ^^  A  hole  here,  &ther,  a  hole  there,  Hiram,  big  enoueh  for 
a  small  hemlock,  and  holes  all  along  the  northeast  side  of  the  nouse. 
Then  lots  more  holes,  all  over  the  lawn,  for  oaks,  maples,  dogwood,  and 
all  sorts  of  pretty  trees,  especially  evergreens/' 

"  Oh  ho  r  cried  the  farmer :  "  now  I  see  the  hole  where  the  wood- 
dmck  went  in.'' 

"  But  you  don't  see  the  hole  where  he's  coming  out.  When  that  is 
dug,  even  the  road  will  be  lined  with  trees.  Foolish  old  &ther  I  you 
thought  I'd  be  carried  away  with  city  gewgaws,  fine  furniture,  dresses, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  You  thought  I'd  be  pining  for  what  you 
couldn't  a£ford,  what  wouldn't  do  you  a  particle  of  good,  nor  me  either, 
in  the  long  run.  I'm  going  to  make  you  set  out  trees  enough  to  double 
the  value  ofyour  place  and  take  all  the  bleakness  and  bareness  &om  this 
hill-side.  To-day  is  only  the  beginning.  I  did  get  some  new  notions 
iij  the  dty  which  made  me  discontented  with  myliome,  but  they  were 
not  the  notions  you  were  worrying  about  In  we  suburbs  I  saw  that 
the  most  costly  houses  were  made  doubly  attractive  by  trees  and  shrub- 
beiy,  and  I  knew  that  trees  would  grow  for  us  as  well  as  for  million- 
aires.— My  conscience  1  if  there  isn't ^"    And  the  girl  frowned  and 

bit  her  lips. 

"  Is  that  one  of  the  city  beaux  you  were  telling  us  about?"  asked 
her  fiEtther,  boUo  voce. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  don't  want  any  beaux  around  to-day.  I  didn't  think 
h^d  be  so  persistent."  Then,  conscious  that  she  was  not  dressed  for 
company,  but  for  work  upon  which  she  had  set  her  heart,  she  advanced 
and  gave  Mr.  Mintum  a  rather  cool  greeting. 

But  the  persistent  beau  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  had  endured 
Sue's  absence  as  long  as  he  could,  then  had  resolved  on  a  long  day's 
siege,  with  a  grand  storming-onset  late  in  the  afternoon. 

^'  Please,  Miss  Banning,"  he  b^an,  ^^  don't  look  askance  at  me  for* 
coming  at  this  unearthly  hour.  I  claim  the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality. 
I'm  an  invalid.  The  doctor  said  I  needed  country  air,  or  would  have 
prescribed  it  if  given  a  chance.  You  said  I  might  come  to  see  you 
some  day,  and  by  playing  Paul  Pry  I  found  out,  you  remember,  that 
this  was  your  birthday,  and " 

"  And  this  is  my  father,  Mr.  Minturn." 

Mr.  Mintum  shook  the  &rmer's  hand  with  a  cordiality  calculated  to 
awaken  suspicions  of  his  designs  in  a  pump,  had  its  handle  been  thus 
gfasped.  "  Mr.  Banning  will  forgive  me  for  appearing  with  the  lark," 
he  continued,  volubly,  determining  to  break  the  ice.  "  One  can't  get 
the  full  bendit  of  a  day  in  the  country  if  he  starts  in  the  afternoon.'' 

The  firmer  was  polite,  but  nothing  more.  If  there  was  one  thing 
beyond  all  others  witn  which  he  could  dispense,  it  was  a  beau  for  Sue. 

Sue  gave  her  &ther  a  significant,  disappointed  glance,  which  meant^ 
"  I  won't  get  my  present  t^ay ;"  but  he  turned  and  said  to  Hiram, 
'^  Dig  the  hole  right  there,  two  feet  across,  eighteen  inches  deep."  Then 
he  started  for  the  house.  While  not  ready  for  suitors,  his  impulse  to 
bestow  hospitality  was  prompt. 

The  alert  Mr.  Mintum  nad  observed  the  girl's  glance,  and  knew 
that  the  fiurmer  had  gone  to  prepare  his  wife  for  a  guest.    He  deter- 
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mined  not  to  remain  unless  assored  of  a  welcome.  '^  Come,  Miss  Ban- 
ning/' he  saidi  *^  we  are  at  least  friends,  and  should  be  fi^k.  How 
much  misunderstanding  and  trouble  would  often  be  saved  if  people 
would  just  speak  their  thought  1  This  is  your  birthday, — yowr  day. 
It  should  not  be  marred  byany  one.  It  would  distress  me  keenly  if  I 
were  the  one  to  spoil  it.  Why  not  believe  me  literally  and  have  your 
way  absolutely  about  this  day?  I  could  come  another  time.  l7ow 
show  that  a  countiy  girl,  at  least,  can  speak  her  mind.'' 

With  an  embarrassed  little  laugh  she  answered,  *'  I'm  half  inclined 
to  take  you  at  your  word,  but  it  would  look  so  inhospitable." 

"  Bah  for  looks !  The  truth,  please.  By  the  way,  though,  you 
never  looked  better  than  in  that  trim  blue  walking-suit." 

"  Old  outgrown  working-suit,  you  mean.    How  sincere  you  are !" 

'^  Indeed  I  am.  Well,  I'm  de  irop  ;  that  much  is  plain.  You  will 
let  me  come  another  day,  won't  you  ?"  , 

'^  Yes,  and  I'll  be  frank,  too,  and  tell  you  about  this  day.  Faih^s 
a  busy  man,  and  his  spring  work  is  banning,  but  as  my  Inrthday- 

{>resent  he  has  given  me  all  his  time  and  all  Hiram's  yonder.  Well,  I 
earned  in  the  city  how  trees  improved  a  home,  and  I  had  planned  to 
spend  this  long  day  in  setting  out  trees, — ^planned  it  ever  since  my 
return.    So  you  see ^" 

"  Of  course  I  see,  and  approve,"  cried  Mintum.  "  I  know  now  why 
I  had  such  a  wild  impulse  to  come  out  here  to-day.  Why,  certainly. 
Just  fancy  me  a  city  tramp  looking  for  work,  and  not  praying  I  won't 
find  it,  either.  I'll  work  for  my  board.  I  know  how  to  set  out  trees. 
I  can  prove  it,  for  I  planted  those  thrifty  fellows  growing  about  our 
house  in  town.  Think  how  much  more  you'll  accomplish  with  another 
man  to  help,— one  that  you  can  order  around  to  your  heart's  content" 

**  The  idea  of  my  putting  you  to  work )" 

'^  A  capital  idea  I  and  if  a  man  doesn't  work  when  a  woman  puts 
him  at  it  he  isn't  worth  the  powder  I  won't  waste  time  even  in 

original  remarks.  I'll  promise  you  there  will  be  double  the  number 
of  trees  out  by  night.  Let  me  take  your  fiither's  spade  and  show  you 
how  I  can  dig.  la  this  the  place?  If  I  don't  catch  up  with  Hiram 
you  may  send  the  tramp  back  to  the  city."  And,  berore  she  could 
remonstrate,  his  coat  was  off  and  he  at  work. 

Laughing,  yet  half  in  doubt,  she  watdied  him.  The  way  he  made 
the  earth  fly  was  surprising.  '^  Oh,  come,"  she  said,  after  a  few  moments, 
"  you  have  shown  your  good  will.  A  steam-engine  could  not  keep  it 
up  at  that  rate." 

'*  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  can.  Before  you  engage  me  I  wish  you  to 
know  that  1  am  equal  to  old  Adam,  and  can  dig.'' 

"  Engage  you  r  she  thought,  with  a  little  flutter  of  dismay.  **  I 
could  manage  him  with  the  help  of  town  conventionalities,  but  how 
will  it  be  here?  I  suppose  I  can  keep  father  and  Hiram  within  ear- 
shot, and  if  he  is  so  bent  on — ^well,  call  it  a  lark,  since  he  has  referred 
to  that  previous  bird,  perhaps  I  might  as  well  have  a  lark  too,  seeing  it's 
my  birtnday."    Then  she  spoke.    '^  Mr.  Mintum." 

^a'mbusy." 

"But  really ^" 
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'^  And  trvly  tell  me,  am  I  oatchmg  ap  with  Hiram  f' 

"  You'll  get  down  so  deep  that  you'll  drop  through  if  you're  not 
carefuL" 

'^There's  nothing  like  having  a  man  who  is  steady  working  for 
you.  Now,  most  feUows  would  stop  and  giggle  at  such  little  amusing 
remarks.'' 

**  You  are  soiling  your  trousers." 

^  Yes,  you're  right  They  are  mine.  There ;  isn't  that  a  regulation 
hole?    ' Two  feet  across  and  eighteen  deep.' " 

'^  Yah  1  yah  P'  cackled  Hiram :  *^  eighteen  foot  deep !  Dat  ud  be  a 
welL" 

'^Of  course  it  would,  and  truth  would  lie  at  its  bottom.  Can  I 
stay,  Miss  Banning  ?" 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  I"  cried  the  farmer,  who  had  appeared 
unnoticed. 

"Look  here,  fether,"  said  the  now  merry  girl,  "perhaps  I  was 
mistaken.    Thi» " 

"  Tramp ^"  interjected  Mintum. 

"  Says  he's  looking  for  work  and  knows  how  to  set  out  trees." 

"  And  will  work  all  day  for  a  dinner,"  the  tramp  promptly  added. 

"  If  he  can  dig  holes  at  that  rate,  Sue,"  said  her  &ther,  catching 
their  spirit,  "  he's  worth  a  dinner.  But  you're  boss  to-day :  I'm  only 
one  of  the  hands." 

"  I'm  only  another,"  said  Mintum,  touching  his  hat 

"  Boss,  am  I  ?  I'll  soon  find  out.  Mr.  Mintum,  come  with  me, 
and  don  a  pair  of  overalls.  You  shan't  put  me  to  shame,  wearing  that 
spick-andnspan  suit ;  neither  shall  you  spoil  it  Oh,  you're  in  for  it 
now.  You  mi^t  have  escaped,  and  come  another  day,  when  I  could 
have  received  you  in  state  and  driven  you  out  behind  fiither's  frisky 
bays.  When  you  retum  to  town  with  blistered  hands  and  aching  bones, 
you  will  at  least  know  better  another  time." 

"I  don't  know  any  better  this  time,  and  just  yearn  for  those 
overalls." 

"  To  the  house,  then,  and  see  mother  before  you  become  a  wreck." 

Farmer  Banning  looked  after  him  and  shook  his  head.  Hiram 
spoke  his  employer's  thought :  "  Dat  ar  gem'lin  act  like  he  gwine  ter 
set  hisself  out  on  dis  fisuin." 

Sue  had  often  said,  "  I  can  never  be  remarkable  for  anything,  but 
I  won't  be  commonplace."      So  she  did  not  leave  her  guest  in  the 

¥irlor  while  she  rushed  off  for  a  whispered  conference  with  her  mother, 
he  well-bred  simplicity  of  her  manner,  which  often  stopped  just  short 
of  brusqueness,  was  never  more  apparent  than  now.  "Mother,"  she 
called  itom  the  parlor  door. 

The  old  lady  gave  a  few  final  directions  to  her  maid-of-all-work, 
and  then  appeared. 

"  Mother,  this  is  Mr.  Mintum,  one  of  my  city  friends,  of  whom  I 
have  ^ken  to  you.    He  is  bent  on  helping  me  set  out  trees." 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Banning,  so  bent  that  your  daughter  found  that  she 
would  have  to  employ  her  dog  to  get  me  off  the  place." 

Now,  it  had  so  happened  that,  in  discussing  with  her  mother  the 
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young  men  whom  she  had  met,  Sue  had  said  little  about  Mr.  Minturn, 
but  that  little  was  significant  to  the  experienced  matron.  Words  had 
slipped  out  now  and  then  which  suggested  that  the  girl  did  more  t^ink-- 
ing  than  talking  concerning  him,  and  she  always  referred  to  him  in  some 
light  which  she  chose  to  r^ard  as  ridiculous,  but  which  had  not  seemed 
in  the  least  absurd  to  the  attentive  listener.  When  her  husband,  there- 
fore, said  that  Mr.  Minturn  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  she  felt  that 
an  era  of  portentous  events  had  b^un.  The  trees  to  be  set  out  would 
change  the  old  place  greatly,  but  a  primeval  forest  shading  the  door 
would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  vicissitude  which  a  favored 
"  beau'^  might  produce.  But  mothers  are  more  unselfish  than  fathers, 
and  are  their  daughters'  natural  allies  unless  the  suitor  is  objectiona- 
ble. Mrs.  Banning  was  inclined  to  be  hospitable  on  general  principles, 
meantime  eager  on  her  own  account  to  see  something  of  this  man, 
about  whom  she  had  presentiments.  So  she  said,  affiibly,  "  My  daughter 
can  keep  her  eye  on  the  work  which  she  is  so  interested  in,  and  yet 
give  you  most  of  her  time. — Susan,  I  will  entertain  Mr.  Minturn  while 
you  change  your  dress.'' 

Sue  glanced  at  her  guest  dubiously,  receiving  for  the  moment  the 
impression  that  the  course  indicated  by  her  mother  was  the  correct  one. 
The  resolute  admirer  knew  well  what  a  fiasco  the  day  would  be  should 
the  conventionalities  prevail,  and  so  said  promptly,  "  Mrs.  Banning,  I 
appreciate  your  kind  intentions,  and  I  hope  some  day  you  may  have 
the  chance  to  carry  them  ont  To-day,  as  your  huslmnd  understands, 
I  am  a  tramp  from  the  city  looking  for  worL  I  have  found  it,  and 
have  been  engaged. — Miss  banning,  I  shall  hold  you  inflexibly  to  our 
agreement, — a  pair  of  overalls  and  dinner." 

Sue  said  a  few  words  of  explanation.  Her  mother  laughed,  but 
urged,  "  Do  go  and  change  your  dress." 

"  I  protest  I"  cried  Mr.  Minturn.  "  The  walking-suit  and  overalls 
go  tog^her." 

"Walking-suit,  indeed !"  repeated  Sue,  disdainfully.  "  But  I  shall 
not  change  it.  I  will  not  soften  one  feature  of  the  scrape  you  have 
persisted  in  getting  yourself  into." 

"Please  don  V' 

"  Mr.  Minturn,"  said  the  matron,  with  smiling  positiveness,  "  Susie 
is  boss  only  out  of  doors.  I  am,  in  the  house.  There  is  a  fresh-made 
cup  of  coffee  and  some  eggs  on  toast  in  the  dining-room.  Having 
taken  such  an  early  start,  you  ought  to  have  a  lunch  before  being  put  to 
work." 

"Yes,"  added  Sue,  "and  the  out-door  boss  says  you  can't  go  to 
work  until  at  least  the  coffee  is  sipped." 

"  She's  shrewd,  isn't  she,  Mrs.  Banning  ?  She  knows  she  will  get 
twice  as  much  work  out  of  me  on  the  strength  of  that  coffee.  Please 
get  the  overalls.  I  will  not  sip,  but  swallow  the  coffee,  unless  if  s 
scalding,  so  that  no  time  may  be  lost.  Miss  Banning  must  see  all  she 
had  set  her  heart  upon  accomplished  to-day,  and  a  great  deal  more." 

The  matron  departed  on  her  quest,  and,  as  she  pulled  out  the 
overalls,  nodded  her  head  significantly.  "  Things  will  be  serious  sure 
enough  if  he  accomplishes  ail  he  has  set  his  heui;  on,"  she  muttered. 
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^'Welly  he  don't  seem  afraid  to  give  us  a  chance  to  see  him.  He 
certainly  will  look  ridicolons  in  these  overalls,  but  not  much  more  so 
than  Sue  in  that  old  dress.     I  do  wish  she  would  change  it.'' 

The  girl  had  considered  this  point,  but,  with  characteristic  decision, 
had  thought^  ^^  No :  he  shall  see  us  all  on  the  plainest  side  of  our  life. 
He  always  seemed  a  good  deal  of  an  exquisite  in  town,  and  lived  in  a 
handsome  house.  If  to-day's  experience  at  the  old  fiirm  disgusts  him, 
so  be  it.  My  dress  is  clean  and  tidy,  if  it  is  outgrown  and  darned ;  and 
mother  is  always  neat,  no  matter  what  she  wears.  I'm  going  through 
the  day  just  as  I  planned,  and,  if  he's  too  fine  for  us,  now  is  the  time 
to  find  it  out  He  may  have  come  just  for  a  lark,  and  will  laugh  with 
his  folks  to-night  over  the  guy  of  a  girl  I  appear,  but  I  won't  yield 
even  to  the  putting  of  a  ribbon  in  my  hair." 

Mrs.  Banning  never  permitted  the  serving  of  cold  slops  for  coffee, 
and  Mr.  Mintum  had  to  sip  the  generous  and  fragrant  beverage  slowly. 
Meanwhile,  his  thoughts  were  busy.  "  Bah  1  for  the  old  saying,  *  Take 
the  goods  the  gods  send,' "  he  mused.  "  Qo  after  your  goods  and  take 
your  pick.  I  knew  my  head  was  level  in  coming  out.  All  is  just  as 
genuine  as  I  supposed  it  would  be, — simple,  honest,  homely.  The  rirl 
isn't  homely,  though,  but  she's  just  as  genuine  as  all  the  rest  in  mat 
old  dress  which  fits  her  like  a  glove.  No  shams  and  disguises  on  this 
field-day  of  my  life.  And  her  mother !  A  glance  at  her  comfortable 
amplitude  banished  my  one  fear.  There's  not  a  sharp  angle  about  her. 
I  was  satisfied  about  Miss  Sue,  but  the  term  mother-in-law  sugeests 
vague  terrors  to  any  man  until  reassured." — "  Ah,  Miss  Banning/'  he 
said,  ^  this  coffee  would  warm  the  heart  of  an  anchorite.  No  wonder 
you  are  inspired  to  fine  things  after  drinking  such  nectar." 

**  Yes,  mother  is  fiunous  for  her  coffee.  I  know  that's  fine,  and 
you  can  praise  it ;  but  I'll  not  permit  any  ironical  remarks  concerning 
myself." 

"  I  wouldn't,  if  I  were  you,  especially  when  you  are  mistress  of 
the  situation.  StiU,  I  can't  help  having  my  opinion  of  you.  Why  in 
the  world  didn't  you  choose  as  your  present  something  stylish  mm 
the  city  ?" 

"  something,  I  suppose  you  mean,  in  harmony  with  my  very  stylish 
surroundings  and  present  appearance." 

"  I  didn't  mean  anything  of  the  kind,  and  fancy  you  know  it.  Ah ! 
here  are  the  ovetalls.  Now  deeds,  not  words.  I'll  leave  my  coat,  watch, 
cuffi,  and  all  impedimenta  with  you,  Mrs.  Banning.  Am  I  not  a 
spectacle  to  men  and  gods?"  he  added,  drawing  up  the  garment,  which 
ceased  to  be  nether  in  that  it  reached  almost  to  nis  shoulders. 

^*  Indeed  yon  are,"  cried  Sue,  holding  her  side  &om  laughing.  Mrs. 
Banning  also  vainly  tried  to  r^ress  her  hilarity  over  the  absurd  guy 
into  which  the  nattily-dressed  city  man  had  transformed  himself. 

"  Come,"  he  cried,  "  no  fiivolity.  You  diall  at  least  say  I  kept  my 
word  about  the  trees  to-day."  And  they  started  at  once  for  the  scene 
of  action,  Mintum  obtaining  on  the  way  a  shovel  from  the  tool-room. 

"  To  think  she's  eighteen  years  old  and  got  a  beau  F'  muttered  the 
&rmer,  as  he  and  Hiram  started  two  new  holes.  They  were  dug  and 
others  begun,  yet  the  young  people  had  not  returned.    ^^  Thaf  s  the  way 
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with  young  men  nowadaySy — ^'big  ay,  little  wooU  I  thought  I  was 
poing  to  have  Sue  around  with  me  all  day.  Might  as  well  get  used  to 
ity  I  suppose.  Eighteen !  Her  mother  wasn't  much  older  when — ^yes, 
hang  it^  there's  always  a  when  with  these  likely  girls.  I'd  just  like  to 
start  in  again  on  that  da^  when  I  tossed  her  into  the  hay-mow." 

*^  What  are  you  talkme  to  yourself  about^  &ther  ?" 

"Oh  I  I  thought  I  had  seen  the  last  of  you  to-day." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  wish  you  had  before  nieht." 

"  Well^  now.  Sue  I  the  idea  of  lettine  Mr.  Mintum  rig  himself  out 
like  that !  There's  no  use  of  soaring  the  crows  so  long  before  corn- 
planting."  And  the  fiirmer's  guffiiw  was  quickly  joined  by  Hiram's 
broad  "  Yah  I  yah  I" 

Sue  firowned  a  little  as  she  said,  "  He  doesn't  look  any  worse  ihan 
I  do." 

"  Come,  Mr.  Banning,  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  could  not  so  take 
your  daughter's  eye  to-day  as  a  goodly  number  of  trees  standing  where 
she  wants  them.  I  suggest  that  you  loosen  the  soil  with  the  pickaxe, 
then  I  can  throw  it  out  rapidly.     Tiy  it." 

The  fiurmer  did  so,  not  only  for  Mintum,  but  for  Hiram  also.  The 
lightest  part  of  the  work  thus  fell  to  him.  "  We'll  change  about,"  he 
said,  "  when  you  get  tired ." 

^ut  Mintum  did  not  get  weary,  apparently,  and  under  this  new 
division  of  the  toil  the  number  of  holes  grew  apace. 

"  Sakes  alive,  Mr.  Mintum  P'  qaculated  Mr.  Banning, "  one  would 
think  you  had  been  brought  up  on  a  &rm." 

"  Or  at  ditch-digging,  added  the  young  man.  "  No ;  my  profession 
is  to  get  people  into  hot  water  and  then  make  them  pay  roundly  to 
get  out  I'm  a  lawyer.  Times  have  changed  in  cities.  It's  there  you'll 
find  young  men  with  muscle,  if  anywhere.  Put  your  hand  here,  sir, 
and  you'll  know  whether  Miss  Banning  made  a  bad  bargain  in  hiring 
me  tor  the  day." 

"  Why !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  fiumer,  "you  have  the  muscle 
of  a  blacksmith." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  leam  that  trade  in  about  a  month." 

"  You  don't  grow  muscle  like  that  in  a  law-office?" 

'^  No,  indeed ;  nothing  but  bills  grow  there.  A  good  ftshion,  if  not 
abused,  has  come  in  vogue,  and  young  men  develop  their  bodies  as  well 
as  brains.  I  belong  to  an  atmetic  dub  in  town,  and  could  take  to 
pugilism  should  everything  else  fail." 

'^ Is  there  any  prospect  of  your  coming  to  that?"  Sue  asked,  mis- 
chievously. 

**  If  we  were  out  walking,  and  two  or  three  rough  fellows  gave  you 
impudence ^"     He  nodded  significantly. 

^'  What  could  you  do  against  two  or  three?    They'd  dose  on  you." 

'^  A  fellow  taught  to  use  his  hands  doesn't  let  men  close  on  him." 

'^  Yah,  yah  I  reckon  not,"  chuckled  EQram.  One  of  the  fiirm 
household  had  evidently  been  won. 

'^  It  seems  to  me,"  remarked  smiling  Sue,  '^  that  I  saw  several  young 
men  in  town  who  appeared  scarcely  equal  to  carrying  their  canes." 
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'^Thafs  what  ihey  are  called,  I  believe.'^ 

^*  Tbsy  are  not  men.  Thej  are  neither  fish,  fleeh,  nor  fowl,  but  the 
beginning  of  the  great  downward  carve  of  evolation.  Men  came  np 
ttmi  monkeys,  it's  said,  you  know,  but  science  is  in  despair  over  the 
final  down-comes  of  dades.    They  may  evolute  into  erasshoppers/' 

The  fiumer  was  shaken  with  mirth,  and  Sue  could  not  hdp  seeing 
that  he  was  having  a  good  time.  She,  however,  felt  that  no  tranquill  v 
exciting  day  was  before  her  as  she  had  antici^ted.  What  wouldn't 
that  muscular  fellow  attempt  before  night?  He  possessed  a  sort  of 
vim  and  dieerful  audacity  wnich  made  her  tremble.  ''  He  is  too  con- 
fident,'^ she  thought,  ^^  and  needs  a  lesson*  All  this  dieting  is  like  that 
of  soldiers  who  soon  mean  to  drop  their  shovels.  I  cbn't  propose  to 
be  carried  by  storm  just  when  he  gets  ready.  He  can  have  his  lark, 
and  thaf  s  all  to-day.  I  want  a  g^)d  deal  of  time  to  think  before  I 
surrender  to  him  or  any  one  else.'' 

During  the  remainder  of  the  forenoon  these  musings  pre vaited  the 
slightest  trace  of  sentimentality  fix>m  appearing  in  her  &ce  or  words. 
She  had  to  admit  mentally  that  Mintum  gave  her  no  occasion  for  de- 
fensive tactics.  He  attended  as  strictly  to  business  as  did  Hiram,  and 
she  was  allowed  to  come  and  go  at  will.  At  first  she  merely  ventured 
to  the  house,  to  ^'  help  mother'  as  she  said.  Then,  with  erowine  con- 
fidence, die  went  here  and  there  to  select  sites  for  trees ;  out  Mmtum 
dug  on,  no  longer  '^  like  a  steam-engine,"  yet  in  an  easy,  steady,  efiective 
way  that  was  a  continual  surprise  to  the  fiurmer. 

^' Well,  Sue,"  said  her  &ther  at  last,  '^you  and  mother  ought  to 
have  an  extra  dinner ;  for  Mr.  Mintum  certainly  has  earned  one/' 

*^  I  promised  him  only  a  dinner,"  she  replied :  ^^  nothing  was  said 
about  its  being  extra." 

^  Quantity  is  all  I'm  thinking  of,"  said  Mintum.  ^^  I  have  the 
sauce  whidi  will  make  it  a  feast." 

'^  Beckon  if  s  ^wine  on  twelve,"  said  Hiram,  cocking  his  eye  at  the 
gun.    «  Hadn't  I  better  feed  de  critters  ?" 

^'Ahl  old  man,  own  up,  now:  you've  got  a  backache,"  said 
Mintum. 

"  Dere  is  kin'  ob  a  crik  comin' " 

'^  Drop  work,  all  hands,"  cried  Sue.  ^^  Mr.  Mintum  has  a  crik  also, 
but  he's  too  proud  to  own  it.  How  you'll  groan  for  this  to-morrow, 
sirP' 

'^  If  you  take  that  view  of  the  case,  I  may  be  under  the  necessity 
of  giving  proof  positive  to  the  contrary  by  coming  out  to-morrow." 

"  You're  not  naif  through  yet.    The  hardest  part  is  to  come." 

*^  Oh,  I  know  that,"  he  replied,  and  he  gave  her  sudi  a  humorously 
appealing  elanoe  that  she  turned  quickly  towards  the  house  to  hide  a 
conscious  flush. 

The  fiurmer  showed  him  to  the  spare-room,  in  which  he  found  his 
belongings.  Left  to  make  his  toilet,  he  muttered,  '^  Ah !  better  and 
better.  This  is  not  the  regulation  re&igator  into  which  guests  are  put 
at  &rm-houses.  All  needil  for  solid  comfort  is  here,  even  to  a  slight 
fire  in  the  air-tight.  Now,  isn't  that  rosy  old  lady  a  jewel  of  a  mother- 
in-law?    She  knows  that  a  warm  man  shouldn't  get  chilled,  just  as 
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well  as  if  she  had  studied  athletics.  Miss  Sue,  however,  is  a  little 
chilly.  She's  on  the  fence  yet  Jupiter  I  I  am  tired.  Oh,  well,  I  don't 
believe  I'll  have  seven  years  of  this  kind  of  thing.  You  were  right, 
though,  old  man,  if  your  Rachel  was  like  mine.  Whafs  that  rustle  in 
the  other  room  ?  She's  dressing  for  dinner.  So  must  I ;  and  I'm  ready 
for  it.  If  she  has  romantic  ideas  about  love  and  lost  appetites  Fm  a 
goner." 

When  he  descended  to  the  parlor,  his  old  stylish  self  again.  Sue 
was  there,  robed  in  a  gown  which  he  had  admired  before,  revving  the 
feet  to  her  by  approving  glances.  But  now  he  said,  "  You  don't  look 
half  so  well  as  you  did  before." 

"  I  can't  sav  that  of  you,"  she  replied. 

"  A  man's  looks  are  of  no  consequence." 

"  Few  men  think  so." 

"  Oh,  they  try  to  please  such  critical  eyes  as  I  now  am  meeting." 

"  And  throw  dust  in  them  too,  sometimes." 

"  Yes, — gold  dust,  often.    I  haven't  much  of  that." 

**  It  would  be  a  pity  to  throw  it  away  if  you  had." 

"  No  matter  how  much  was  thrown,  I  don't  think  it  would  blind 
yon.  Miss  Banning." 

The  dining-room  door  across  the  hall  opened,  and  the  host  and 
hostess  appeared.     "  Why,  father  and  mother !  how  fine  vou  look  !" 

"  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  we  did  not  honor  this  day,"  said 
Mrs.  Banning.  "  I  hope  you  have  not  so  tired  yourself,  sir,  tiat  you 
cannot  enjoy  your  dinner.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  as  I 
watched  you  from  the  window." 

'^  I  am  afraid  I  shall  astonish  you  still  more  at  the  table.  I  am 
simply  ravenous." 

"  This  is  your  chance,"  cried  Sue.  "  You  are  now  to  be  paid  in 
the  coin  you  asked  for." 

Sue  did  remark  to  herself  by  the  time  they  reached  dessert  and 
coffee,  "I  need  have  no  scruples  in  refusing  a  man  with  such  an 
appetite.  He  won't  pine.  He  is  a  lawyer,  sure  enough.  He  is  just 
winning  father  and  mother  hand  over  hand." 

Indeed,  the  bosom  of  good  Mrs.  Banning  must  have  been  environed 
with  steel  not  to  have  had  throbs  of  good  will  towards  one  who  showed 
such  hearty  appreciation  of  her  capital  dinner.  But  Sue  became  only 
the  more  resolved  that  she  was  not  going  to  yield  so  readily  to  this 
muscular  suitor  who  was  digging  and  eating  his  way  straight  into  the 
hearts  of  her  ancestors,  and  she  proposed  to  be  unusually  elusive  and 
alert  during  the  afternoon.  She  was  a  little  surprised  when  he  resumed 
his  old  tactics. 

After  drinking  a  second  cup  of  coflfee,  he  rose,  and  said,  "  As  an 
honest  man  I  have  still  a  great  deal  to  do,  after  such  a  dinner." 

"  Well,  it  has  just  done  me  good  to  see  you,"  said  Mrs.  Banning, 
smiling  genially  over  her  old-rashioned  coffee-pot.  "I  feel  highly 
complimented.'^ 

"  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  be  equal  to  another  such  compliment 
before  the  next  birthday.  I  hope.  Miss  Susie,  you  have  observed  my 
efforts  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion  ?" 
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*'  Oh/'  cried  the  gurl,  "  I  natoraUy  sappoeed  you  were  trying  to  get 
even  in  your  bargain/' 

'^  I  hope  to  be  about  sundown.  FlI  get  into  those  overalls  at  onoe^ 
and  I  trust  you  will  put  on  jrour  walking-suit" 

'^  YeSy  it  will  be  a  walking-suit  for  a  short  time.  We  must  walk 
to  the  wood-lot  for  the  trees,  unless  you  prefer  to  ride. — Father,  please 
tdl  Hiram  to  get  the  two-horse  wagon  rauly.'' 

When  the  old  people  were  1^  alone,  the  fisumer  said,  '^Well, 

mother.  Sue  has  got  a  suitor,  and  if  he  don^t  suit  her ''    And  then 

his  wit  gave  out. 

"  There,  fisither,  I  never  thought  you'd  come  to  that.  It's  well  she 
has,  for  you  will  soon  have  to  be  taken  care  of.'' 

*^  He's  got  the  muscle  to  do  it  He  shall  have  my  law-business, 
anjrway." 

'^  lliank  the  Lord,  it  isn't  much ;  but  that's  not  saying  he  shall 
have  Sue." 

"  Whv,  what  have  you  against  him  ?" 

'^  Nothine,  so  far.  I  was  only  finding  out  if  you  had  anything 
against  him.'' 

"  Lawyers,  indeed !  What  would  become  of  the  men  if  women 
turned  lawyers.    Do  you  think  Sue " 

"Hush  I" 

They  all  laughed  till  the  tears  came  when  Minium  again  appeared 
dressed  for  work ;  but  he  nonchalantly  lighted  a  cigar  and  was  entirely 
at  his  ease. 

Sue  was  armed  with  thick  gloves  and  a  pair  of  pruning-nippers. 
Mintum  threw  a  spade  and  pickaxe  on  his  shoulder,  and  Mr.  Banning, 
whom  Sue  had  warned  threateningly  "  never  to  be  far  away,"  trampS 
at  their  side  as  they  went  up  the  lane.  Apparently  there  was  no  need 
of  such  precaution,  for  the  young  man  seemed  wholly  bent  on  getting 
up  the  trees,  most  of  which  she  nad  selected  and  marked  during  re- 
cent rambles.  She  heljped  now  vigorously,  pulling  on  the  young  sap- 
lings as  thev  loosened  the  roots,  then  trimming  them  bto  shape.  More 
than  once,  however,  she  detected  glances,  and  his  thoughts  were  more 
flattering  than  die  imagined.  "  What  vigor  she  has  in  that  supple, 
rounded  form  I  Her  very  touch  ought  to  put  life  into  these  trees.  I 
know  it  would  into  me.  How  young  she  looks  in  that  comical  old  dress 
which  barely  reaches  her  ankles  I  Yes,  Hal  Mintum ;  and  remember, 
that  trim  little  ankle  can  put  a  firm  foot  down  for  or  against  you :  so 
no  blundering." 

He  began  to  be  doubtful  whether  he  would  make  his  grand  attack 
that  day,  and  finally  decided  against  it,  unless  a  very  favcwpable  oppor- 
tunity occurred,  until  her  plan  of  birthday-work  had  been  carried  out 
and  he  had  fulfilled  the  obligation  into  which  he  had  entered  in  the 
moming.  He  labored  on  manfully,  seconding  all  her  wishes,  and 
taking  much  pains  to  get  the  young  trees  up  with  an  abundance  of 
fibrous  roots.  At  last  nis  assiauity  induced  her  to  relent  a  little,  and 
she  smiled  sympathetically  as  she  remarked,  "  I  hope  you  are  enjoy- 
ing yourself.  Well,  never  mind:  some  other  day  you  will  fare 
better." 
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^^  Why  should  I  not  enjoy  myself f'  he  asked,  in  well-feigned  sur- 
prise. ^^  What  condition  of  a  good  time  is  absent?  Even  an  April 
day  has  forgotten  to  be  moody,  and  we  are  having  unclouded,  genial 
sunshine.  Tlie  air  is  delicious  with  spring-time  fi'agrance.  Were  ever 
hemlocks  so  aromatic  as  these  youns  fellows?  They  come  out  of  the 
ground  so  readily  that  one  would  mink  them  aware  of  thdr  proud 
destiny.  Of  course  I^m  enjoying  myself  Even  the  robins  and  sparrows 
know  it,  and  are  singing  as  if  possessed.^' 

'^  Hadn't  you  beUer  give  up  ^our  law-office  and  turn  &rmer  f^ 

"  This  isn't  farming.    This  is  embroiderv-work.'' 

**  Well,  if  all  these  trees  grow  they  will  embroider  the  old  place, 
won't  they?" 

"  They'll  grow,  every  mother's  son  of  'enu" 

'^  What  nmkes  you  so  confident?" 

'^  I'm  not  confident.  Thaf  s  where  you  are  mistaken."  And  he 
ffave  her  such  a  direct,  keen  look  that  she  suddenly  found  something  to 
do  elsewhere. 

'^  I  declare  I"  she  exclaimed,  mentally,  **  he  seems  to  read  my  very 
thoughts." 

At  last  the  wagon  was  loaded  with  trees  enough  to  occupy  the  holes 
which  had  been  dug,  and  they  started  for  the  vicinity  of  the  fium-house 
again.  Mr.  Banning  had  no  match-making  proclivities  where  Sue  was 
concerned,  as  may  be  well  understood,  and  had  never  been  &r  off.  Min- 
tum,  however,  had  appeared  so  single-minded  in  his  work,  so  innocent 
of  all  designs  upon  his  daughter,  that  the  old  man  began  to  tiunk  that 
this  day's  performance  was  only  a  tentative  and  prdiminarv  skirmish, 
and  that  if  there  were  danger  it  lurked  in  the  unknown  mture.  He 
was  therefore  inclined  to  be  lees  vigilant,  reasoning  philosophically,  '^  I 
suppose  it's  got  to  come  some  time  or  other.  It  looks  as  if  Sue  might 
go  a  good  d^  fiirther  than  this  younff^man  and  &re  worse.  But  then 
she's  only  eighteen,  and  he  knows  it.  1  guess  he's  got  sense  enough  not 
to  plant  his  com  till  the  sun's  higher.  He  can  see  with  half  an  eye 
that  my  little  girl  isn't  ready  to  drop,  like  an  over-ripe  apple."  Thus 
mixing  metaphors  and  many  thoughts,  he  hurried  ahead  to  open  the 
gate  for  Hiram. 

'^  I'm  in  for  it  now,"  thought  Sue,  and  she  instinctively  assumed  an 
indifferent  expression  and  talked  volubly  of  trees. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Banning,"  he  said,  formally,  "  by  the  time  your  hair 
is  tinged  with  gray  the  results  of  this  day's  labor  will  be  seen  far  and 
wide.  No  passenger  in  the  cars,  no  traveller  in  the  valley,  but  will  turn 
his  eyes  admiringly  in  this  direction." 

*'  I  wasn't  thinking  of  travellers,"  she  answered,  "  but  of  making 
an  attractive  home  in  which  I  can  grow  old  contentedly.  Some  day 
when  you  have  become  a  gray-haired  and  very  di^ified  judge  you  may 
come  out  and  dine  with  us  again.  You  can  then  smoke  your  cigar 
under  a  tree  which  you  helped  to  plant" 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Banning.  With  such  a  prospect,  how  could  you 
doubt  that  I  was  enjoying  myself?  What  suggested  the  judge?  My 
present  appearance?'' 

The  incongruity  of  the  idea  with  his  absurd  aspect  and  a  certain 
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dcCTee  of  nervousness  set  her  off  again,  and  she  startled  the  robins  bjr 
a  kaeh  as  load  and  clear  as  their  wild  notes. 

"1  don't  care,*'  she  cried.  "  I've  had  a  jolly  birthday,  and  am  ao- 
oomplishing  all  on  which  I  had  set  my  heart'' 

'^  Tes,  and  a  great  deal  more,  Miss  Banning,"  he  replied,  with  a 
formal  bow.  ^^  In  all  your  scheming  you  hadn't  set  yonr  heart  on  mv 
coming  ont  and— does  modesty  permit  me  to  say  it? — ^helpii^  a  little.'' 

^^  Now,  you  have  helped  wonaerfidly,  and  you  most  not  think  I  don't 
appreciate  it." 

"  Ah,  how  richly  I  am  rewarded  I" 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  laughing  and  perplexed  little  fix^wn,  but 
only  said,  "No  irony,  sir." 

By  this  time  they  had  joined  her  fiither  and  begun  to  set  out  the 
row  of  hemlocks.  To  her  surprise.  Sue  had  found  nerself  a  little  dis- 
appointed that  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  his  one  opportunity  to  be 
at  least  "  a  bit  friendly,"  as  she  phrased  it.  It  was  mortifying  to  a  ^rl 
to  be  expecting  "  something  awkward  to  meet"  and  nothing  of  the  kmd 
take  place.  "  After  all,"  die  thought,  "  perhaps  he  came  out  just  for  a 
lark,  or,  worse  still,  is  amusine  himself  at  my  expense.  Or  he  may  have 
come  on  an  exploring  expedition,  and  plain  old  fiither  and  mother,  and 
the  plain  little  fiirm-house,  have  satisfied  him.  Well,  the  dinner  wasn't 
venr  plain,  but  he  m^  have  been  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  our  lack  of 
style  m  serving  it.  Then  this  old  dress  1  I  probably  appear  to  him  a 
'perfect  guy."  And  she  b^an  to  hate  it^  ana  devoted  it  to  the  rag-bag 
the  moment  she  could  get  it  off. 

This  line  of  thought,  once  b^un,  seemed  so  rational  that  she  wondered 
it  had  not  occurred  to  her  before.  "  The  idea  of  my  being  so  ridicu- 
lously on  the  defensive  I"  she  thought.  "  No,  it  wasn't  ridiculous  either, 
as  far  as  my  action  went,  for  he  can  never  say  I  acted  as  if  I  wanted 
him  to  speak.  My  conceit  in  expecting  him  to  speak  the  moment  he 
got  a  chance  was  absurd.  He  has  b^un  to  be  very  polite  and  formal. 
That's  always  the  way  with  men  when  they  want  to  oack  out  of  any- 
thing. He  came  out  to  look  us  over,  and  me  in  particular ;  he  made 
himself  into  a  scarecrow  lust  because  I  looked  like  one,  and  now  will 
go  home  and  laugh  it  all  over  with  his  city  friends.  Oh,  why  did  he 
come  and  spoil  my  day  ?  Even  he  said  it  vxu  my  day,  and  he  has  done 
a  mean  thin^  in  spoiling  it.  Well,  he  may  not  carry  as  much  self- 
complacency  back  to  town  as  he  thinks  he  will.  Such  a  cold-blooded 
apint,  too  I— to  come  upon  us  unawares  in  order  to  epj^  out  everything, 
fer  fear  he  might  get  taken  in  !  You  were  very  attentive  and  flattering 
in  the  city,  sir,  but  now  you  are  disenchanted.     Well,  so  am  I." 

Under  the  influence  of  this  train  of  thoueht  she  grew  more  and 
more  silent.  The  sun  was  sinking  westward  m  undimmed  splendor, 
but  her  &ce  was  clouded.  The  air  was  sweet,  balmy,  well  adapted  to 
sentiment  and  the  setting  out  of  trees,  but  she  was  growing  flposty. 

" Hiram,"  she  said,  shortly,  "you've  got  that  cik  crooked  :  let  me 
hold  it."  And  thereafter  she  held  the  tr^  for  the  old  colored  man  as 
he  filled  in  the  earth  around  them. 

Mintum  appeared  as  oblivious  aa  he  was  keenly  observant.  At 
first  the  change  m  Sue  puzzled  and  discouraged  him ;  then,  as  his  acute 
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mind  sought  her  motivoBy  a  rosy  light  began  to  dawn  npon  him.  ^'  I 
may  be  wrone/'  he  thought,  ^*  but  rU.  take  my  chanoes  m  acting  as  if 
I  were  right  before  I  go  home.'* 

At  last  Hiram  said,  '^  Beckon  I'll  have  to  feed  de  critters  again," 
and  he  slouched  off. 

Sue  snipped  at  the  young  trees  farther  and  &rther  away  from  the 
young  man  who  must  "  play  spy  before  being  lover.''  The  spy  helped 
Mr.  Sanning  set  out  the  last  tree.  Meantime,  the  complacent  fiirmer 
had  mused,  "  The  little  girl's  safe  for  another  while,  anyhow.  Never 
saw  her  more  o£Sdh;  but  things  looked  squally  about  dinner-time. 
Then,  she's  only  eighteen ;  time  enough  years  hence."  At  last  he  said, 
affably,  "  I'll  go  in  and  hasten  supper,  for  you've  earned  it  if  ever  a 
man  did,  Mr.  Mintum.  Then  rti  drive  you  down  to  the  evening 
train."    And  he  hurried  away. 

Sue's  back  was  towards  them,  and  she  did  not  hear  Mintum's  step 
until  he  was  dose  beside  her.  '^  All  through,"  he  said ;  ^'  every  tree 
out.  I  congratulate  you ;  for  rarely  in  this  vale  of  tears  are  plans  and 
hopes  crowned  with  better  success." 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  she  hastened  to  reply ;  '^  I  am  more  than  satisfied.  I 
hope  that  you  are,  too." 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  complain,"  he  said.  "  You  have  stood  by 
your  morning's  bargain,  as  I  have  tried  to." 

"  It  was  vour  own  fault,  Mr.  Mintum,  that  it  was  so  one-sided. 
But  I've  no  doubt  you  enjoy  spicing  your  city  life  with  a  little  lark  in 
the  country." 

'^  It  1008  a  one-sided  bargain,  and  I  have  had  the  best  of  it." 

"  Perhaps  you  have,"  she  admitted.  "  I  think  supper  will  be  ready 
by  the  time  we  are  ready  for  it"  And  she  turned  towards  the  house. 
Then  she  added,  *'  You  must  be  weary  and  anxious  to  get  away." 

'*  You  were  right ;  my  bones  do  ache.  And  look  at  my  hands :  I 
know  you'll  say  they  need  washing ;  but  count  the  blisters.'' 

"  I  also  said,  Mr.  Mintum,  that  you  would  know  better  next  time. 
So  you  see  I  was  right  then  and  am  right  now." 

"  Are  you  perfectly  sure  ?" 

"  I  see  no  reason  to  think  otherwise."  In  turmng  she  had  feced  a 
young  sugar-maple  which  he  had  aided  her  in  planting  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Now  she  snipped  at  it  nervously  with  her  pruning-shears, 
for  he  would  not  budge,  and  she  felt  it  scarcely  polite  to  leave  him. 

"  Well,"  he  resumed,  after  an  instant,  *^  it  has  a  good  look,  hasn't 
it,  for  a  man  to  fulfil  an  obligation  literally  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Mintum,"  and  there  was  a  tremor  in  her  tone ; 
*'  but  you  have  done  a  hundredfold  more  than  I  expected,  and  never 
were  under  any  obligations." 

"  Then  I  am  free  to  b^in  again  ?" 

^'  You  are  as  firee  now  as  you  have  been  all  day  to  do  what  you 
please."  And  her  shears  were  closing  on  the  main  stem  of  the  maple. 
He  caught  and  stayed  her  hand.  ^'  I  don't  care  I"  she  cried,  almost 
passionately.     ^'  Come,  let  us  go  in  and  end  this  foolish  talk." 

*^  But  i  do  care,"  he  repli^,  taking  the  shears  from  her,  yet  retain- 
ing her  hand  in  his  strong  grasp.     '^  I  helped  you  plant  this  tree,  and 
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whenever  you  see  it,  whenever  you  care  for  it,  wh^  in  time,  70a  ait 
under  its  shade  or  wonder  at  its  autumn  hues^  I  wish  you  to  remember 
that  I  told  you  of  my  love  beside  it.  Dear  little  ffirl^  do  you  think  I 
am  such  a  blind  fool  that  I  could  spend  this  long  &y  with  you  at  your 
home  and  not  feel  sorry  that  I  must  ever  go  away  ?  If  I  could,  my 
very  touch  should  turn  the  sap  of  this  maple  into  vin^ar.  To-day 
IVe  only  tried  to  show  how  I  can  work  for  you.  I  am  eager  to  begin 
again,  and  for  life.'' 

At  first  Sue  had  tried  to  withdraw  her  hand,  but  its  tenseness  re- 
laxed. As  he  spoke,  she  turned  her  averted  &ce  slowly  towards  him, 
and  the  rays  of  tne  siting  sun  flashed  a  deeper  crimson  mto  her  cheeks. 
Her  honest  eyes  looked  into  his  and  were  satisfied.  Then  she  suddenly 
gathered  the  young  tree  against  her  heart  and  kissed  the  stem  she  had 
so  nearly  severed.  "  This  maple  is  witness  to  what  you've  said,"  she 
fidtered.    **  Ah  I  but  it  will  be  a  sugar-maple  in  truth ;  and  if  petting 

will  make  it  live There,  now !  behave.    The  idea  I  right  out  on 

this  bare  lawn  I  Tou  must  wait  till  the  screening  evergreens  grow 
before Oh,  you  audacious — I  haven't  promised  anything." 

"  I  promise  everything.  I'm  engaged,  ana  only  taking  my  retaining- 
fees." 

"Mother,"  cried  Farmer  Banning  at  the  dining-room  window, 
*' just  look  yonder !" 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  John  Banning,  that  you  didn't  expect 

"  Why,  Sue  was  growing  more  and  more  offish." 

"  Of  course.    Don't  you  remember?" 

"  Oh,  this  unlucky  birthday  I    As  if  trees  could  take  Sue's  place  I" 

'*  Yah  1"  chuckled  Hiram  from  the  bam  door,  *^  I  knowed  dat  ar 
gem'lin  was  a-diggin'  a  hole  fer  hisself  on  dis  farm." 

"  Mr.  Mintum — "  Sue  b^an  as  they  came  towards  the  house  arm 
in  arm. 

"  Hal — "  he  interrupted. 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Hal,  you  must  promise  me  one  thing  in  dead 
earnest  I'm  the  only  chick  fisither  and  mother  have.  You  must  be 
very  considerate  of  them,  and  let  me  give  them  as  much  of  my  time  as 
I  can.     This  is  all  that  I  stipulate ;  but  this  I  do." 

"  Sue,"  he  said,  in  mock  solemnity,  "  the  prospects  are  that  you'll 
be  a  widow." 

"  Why  do  you  make  such  an  absurd  remark  ?" 

"  Because  you  have  struck  amidships  the  commandment  with  the 
promise,  and  your  days  will  be  long  in  the  land.  You'll  outlive 
everybody." 

"  This  will  be  no  joke  for  &ther  and  mother." 

So  it  would  appear.  They  sat  in  the  parlor  as  if  waiting  for  the 
world  to  come  to  an  end, — as  indeed  it  had,  one  phase  of  it,  to  them. 
Their  little  girl,  in  a  sense,  was  theirs  no  longer. 

" Father,  mother,"  said  Sue,  demurely,  "I  must  break  some  news 
to  you." 

"It's  broken  already,"  b^an  Mrs.  Banning,  putting  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes. 
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Sue's  glance  renewed  her  reproacthes  for  the  soene  on  the  lawn,  but 
AGntam  went  prcMnptly  forward,  and,  throwinjg  his  arm  aronnd  the 
matron's  plump  shoolders,  ^ve  his  first  filial  kias. 

*^  Come,  mother/'  he  said,  ^^  Sue  has  thought  of  you  both,  and  Fve 

fVen  her  a  big  nromise  that  I  won't  take  any  more  of  her  away  than 
can  help.  Ana  you,  sir,"  wringing  the  fiurmer's  hand,  '^  will  often  see 
a  city  tramp  here  who  will  be  glad  to  work  for  his  dinner.  These 
overalls  are  my  witness." 

Then  they  became  conscious  of  his  absurd  figure,  and  the  scene 
ended  in  lauehter  that  was  near  akin  to  tears. 

The  maple  lived,  you  may  rest  assured,  and  Sue's  children  said  there 
never  was  such  sugar  as  the  sap  of  that  tree  yielded. 

All  the  hemlocks,  oaks,  ainl  dogwoods  thrived  as  if  conscious  that 
theirs  had  been  no  ordinary  transpl^ting ;  while  Mintum's  half-iesting 
prophecy  concerning  the  travellers  in  the  valley  was  amply  fulfilled* 

Edward  P.  Boe. 


THE  WHITE  ROSE. 

I  SEE  in  the  earden-border 
A  dream  of  beauty  rare, 
For  the  white  rose  blooms,  in  order 
That  the  moon  may  call  her  fidr. 

In  the  tangled  garden  lonely, 

No  other  blooms  are  nigh, — 
The  trellised  roses  only. 

And  the  white  rose  of  the  sky. 

And  all  the  night  is  sleeping, 

Except  the  whippoorwill. 
And  the  distant  mountains  keeping 

A  drowsy  vigil  stilL 

Come  out  to  the  garden,  lover. 

And  drink  the  dreaming  rose. 
And  bid  the  moon  discover 

The  secret  that  she  knows. 

Then  turn  to  the  lady  tender. 

And  read  in  her  eyes'  love-light 
The  meaning  they  surrender 

Of  the  rose,  and  the  moon,  and  the  night. 

DoMhe  Dcmdridge, 
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''A  NATIVE  AUTHOR  CALLED  ROEr 

TWO  or  three  years  ago  the  editor  of  lAppvno(M9  Magazine  asked 
me^  with  many  others,  to  take  part  in  the  very  interesting  ^^  ez- 
rrience  meeting"  b^n  in  the  pa^es  of  that  enterprising  penodical. 
gave  my  consent  without  mach  thoaght  of  the  effort  involved,  but^ 
as  time  passed,  felt  slight  inclination  to  comply  with  the  reqaest 
There  seemed  little  to  say  of  interest  to  the  general  public,  and  I  was 
distinctly  oonscions  of  a  certain  sense  of  awkwardness  in  writing 
about  myself  at  alL  The  question,  Why  should  I  ?  always  confronted 
me. 

When  this  request  was  again  repeated  early  in  the  current  year, 
I  resolved  at  least  to  keep  my  promise.  This  is  done  with  less  reluc- 
tance now,  for  the  reason  that  floating  through  the  press  S  meet  with 
paragraphs  concerning  myself  that  are  incorrect  and  often  absurdly  un- 
true. These  literary  and  personal  notes,  together  with  many  question- 
ing letters,  indicate  a  certain  amount  of  public  interest^  and  I  have 
concluded  that  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  facts  to  those  who  care  to 
know  them. 

It  has  been  made  more  clear  to  me  that  there  are  many  who 
honestly  do  care.  One  of  the  most  prized  rewards  of  my  literary  work 
is  the  ever-present  consciousness  that  my  writings  have  drawn  around 
me  a  drde  of  unknown,  yet  stanch^  friends,  who  have  stood  by  me  un- 
falteringly for  a  number  of  years.  I  should  indeed  be  lacking  if  mv 
heart  did  not  go  out  to  them  in  responsive  friendliness  and  good  will. 
If  I  looked  upon  them  merely  as  an  aggregation  of  customers,  they 
would  find  me  out  speedily.  A  popular  mood  is  a  very  different  thins 
from  an  abiding  popular  interest.  If  one  could  address  this  circle  of 
friends  only,  the  embarrassment  attendant  on  a  certain  amount  of  ^o- 
tism  would  be  banished  by  the  assurance  of  sympathetic  regard.  Since, 
from  the  nature  of  circumstances,  this  is  impossible,  it  seems  to  me  in 
better  taste  to  consider  the  *^  author  called  Roe"  in  an  objective,  rather 
than  in  a  friendly  and  subjective,  sense.  In  other  words,  I  shall  try  to 
look  at  him  from  the  public  point  of  view  and  free  my^f  from  some 
predisposition  in  his  favor  shared  by  his  friends.  I  suppose  I  shall  not 
succeed  in  giving  a  colorless  statement  of  facts,  but  I  may  avoid  much 
special  pleading  in  his  behalf. 

Like  so  many  other  people,  I  came  from  a  very  old  family,  one 
from  which  there  is  good  proof  of  an  unbroken  line  through  the  Dark 
Ages,  and  all  ages,  to  the  first  man.  I  have  never  given  any  time  to 
tracing  ancestry,  but  have  a  sort  of  quiet  sati^action  that  mine  is  cer- 
tainly American  as  far  as  it  well  can  be.  My  forefathers  (not  '^  rude," 
to  my  knowledge)  were  among  the  first  setUers  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. My  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers  were  stanch  Whigs 
during  the  Bevolution,  and  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  My 
grandmother  escaped  with  her  children  from  the  village  of  Kingston 
almost  as  the  British  entered  it^  and  her  home  was  soon  in  f^es. 
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Her  husband^  James  Roe,  was  away  in  the  army.  My  mother  died 
some  years  before  I  attained  my  majority,  and  I  cannot  remember 
when  she  was  not  an  invalid.  Such  literary  tendencies  as  I  have  are 
derived  from  her,  but  I  do  not  possess  a  tithe  of  her  intellectual  pow^. 
Her  story-books  in  her  youth  were  the  classics ;  and  when  she  was  bat 
twelve  years  of  age  she  knew  "  Paradise  Lost*'  by  heart  In  my  recol- 
lections of  her  the  Bible  and  all  works  tending  to  elucidate  its  pronh- 
eoies  were  her  &vorite  themes  of  study.  The  retentiveness  of  her 
memory  was  very  remarkable.  If  any  one  repeated  a  verse  of  the  New 
Testament  she  could  go  on  and  finish  the  chapter.  Indeed,  she  could 
quote  the  greater  part  of  the  Bible  with  the  ease  and  accuracy  of  one 
reading  from  the  printed  p^ge.  The  works  of  Hueh  Miller  and  the 
Arctic  Explorations  of  Dr.  Kane  afforded  her  mudi  pleasure.  Confined 
usually  to  her  room,  she  took  unfailing  delight  in  wandering  about 
the  world  with  the  great  travellers  of  that  day,  her  strong  fancy  repro- 
ducing the  scenes  they  described.  A  stirring  bit  of  history  moved 
her  deeply.  Well  do  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  of  reading  to  her  a 
chapter  from  Motley's  "Dutch  Republic,^'  and  of  witnessing  in  her 
flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  black  eyes  proof  of  an  excitement  all  too 
great  for  one  in  her  frail  health.  She  had  the  unusual  gift  of  relating 
in  an  easy,  simple  way  what  she  read,  and  many  a  bc^k  &r  too  ab- 
struse and  dull  for  my  boyish  taste  became  an  absorbing  story  from 
her  lips.  One*  of  her  chief  characteristics  was  the  love  of  flowers.  I 
can  scarcely  recall  her  when  a  flower  of  soipe  kind,  usuaUy  a  rose,  was 
not  within  her  reach ;  and  only  periods  of  ^reat  feebleness  kept  her 
from  their  daily  care,  winter  and  summer.  Many  descendants  of  her 
floral  pets  are  now  blooming  in  my  garden. 

My  father,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  sturdy  man  of  action.  His 
love  for  the  country  was  so  strong  that  he  retired  from  business  in  New 
Tork  as  soon  as  he  had  won  a  modest  competence.  For  forty-odd  years 
he  never  wearied  in  the  cultivation  of  his  little  valley  farm,  ana  the 
square,  flower-bordered  garden,  at  one  side  of  which  ran  an  unfailing 
brook.  In  this  garden  and  under  his  tuition  I  acquired  my  love  of  hor- 
ticulture,— acquired  it  with  many  a  backache, — heartache  too,  on  days 
good  for  fishing  or  hunting ;  but,  taking  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  the 
sweet  predominated.  I  find  now  that  I  think  onl^  of  the  old-fashioned 
roses  in  the  borders,  and  not  of  my  hands  bleeding  from  the  thorns. 
If  I  groaned  over  the  culture  of  many  v^tables,  it  was  much  compen- 
sation to  a  boy  that  the  dinner-table  groaned  also  under  the  succulent 
dishes  thus  provided.  I  observed  that  my  father's  interest  in  his  gar- 
den and  farm  never  flagged,  thus  proving  that  in  them  is  to  be  found 
a  pleasure  which  does  not  pall  with  age.  During  the  last  summer  of 
his  life,  when  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  he  had  Sie  delight  of  a  child 
in  driving  over  to  my  home  in  the  early  morning,  long  before  I  was 
up,  and  in  leaving  a  brisket  of  sweet  com  or  some  other  vegetable  which 
he  knew  would  prove  his  garden  to  be  ahead  of  mine. 

My  father  was  very  simple  and  positive  in  his  beliefs,  always  openly 
foremost  in  the  reform  movements  of  his  day  and  in  his  neighborhood, 
yet  never,  to  my  knowledge,  seeking  or  taking  any  office.  His  house 
often  became  a  station  of  me  ^^  underground  railroad'^  in  slavery  times^ 
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and  on  one  night  in  the  depth  of  winter  he  took  a  hotly-pursued  fugi- 
tive in  his  sleigh  and  drove  him  five  miles  on  the  ioe^  diagonally  across 
the  Hudson,  to  Fishkill,  thence  putting  the  brave  aspirant  for  freedom 
on  the  way  to  other  friends.  He  incurred  several  risks  in  this  act  It 
is  rarely  »Eife  to  drive  on  the  river  off  the  beaten  tracks  at  night,  for 
there  are  usuallpr  air-holes,  and  the  strong  tides  are  continually  making 
changes  in  the  ice.  When  told  that  he  mieht  be  sent  to  jail  for  his 
defiance  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  he  quieUy  answered,  ^'I  can  go  to 
jail.'*  The  thing  he  could  not  do  was  to  deny  the  man's  appeal  to  him 
for  help.  Before  the  war  he  was  known  as  an  Abolitionist, — after  it, 
as  a  conservative,  his  sympathy  with  and  for  the  South  being  very  strong. 
During  the  draft  riots  in  1863  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  was  on  the  point 
of  bre&ine  out  in  the  river  towns.    I  happened  to  be  home  from  V  ir- 

finia,  andleamed  that  my  father's  house  was  among  those  marked  for 
uming  on  a  certain  night.  During  this  night  the  horde  gathered ;  but 
one  of  their  leaders  had  received  such  an  emphatic  warning  of  what 
would  happen  the  following  day  should  outrages  be  perpetrated,  that  he 
persuadea  his  associates  to  desist.  I  sat  up  that  nieht  at  my  father's  door 
with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  more  impressed  with  a  sense  of  danger 
than  at  any  time  in  my  experience ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  slept  as  quietly 
as  a  child. 

He  often  practised  close  economy  in  order  to  give  his  sons  a  good 
education.  The  one  act  of  my  life,  which  I  remember  with  unalloyed 
pride  and  pleasure  occurred  while  I  was  at  boarding-school  in  Vermont, 

Sreparing  for  coll^.  I  learned  through  my  mother  that  my  fiither  had 
emed  himself  his  daily  newspaper ;  and  I  knew  well  how  much  he 
would  miss  it  We  burned  wood  in  the  large  stone  seminary  building. 
Every  autumn  great  ranks  of  hard  maple  were  piled  up,  and  students 
who  wished  to  earn  a  little  money  were  paid  a  dollar  a  cord  for  sawing 
it  into  three  lengths.  I  applied  for  nine  cords,  and  went  at  the  un- 
accustomed task  after  study-hours.  My  back  aches  yet  as  I  recall  the 
experiences  of  subsequent  weeks,  for  the  wood  was  heavy,  thick,  and 
hard  as  a  bone.  I  eventually  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  to  my  father 
the  subscription-price  of  his  paper  for  a  year.  If  a  boy  reads  these 
lines,  let  me  assure  him  that  he  will  never  know  a  sweeter  moment  in 
his  life  than  when  he  receives  the  thanks  of  his  parents  for  some  such 
effort  in  their  behalf.     No  investment  can  ever  pay  him  better. 

In  one  of  mjr  books,  "Nature's  Serial  Story,"  my  father  and 
mother  appear,  slightly  idealized. 

Towards  the  close  of  my  first  year  in  Williams  CoU^,  a  misfor- 
tune occurred  which  threatened  to  be  very  serious.  Studying  by  de- 
fective light  injured  my  eyes.  They  quickly  became  so  sensitive  that 
I  could  scarcely  endure  lamplight,  or  the  heat  of  a  stove,  only  the  cold 
out-door  air  relieving  the  pain.  So  I  spent  much  time  in  wandering 
about  in  the  boisterous  weather  of  early  spring  in  Williamstown.  At 
last  I  became  so  discouraged  that  I  went  to  President  Hopkins  and  told 
him  that  I  feared  I  must  give  up  the  purpose  of  acquiring  an  edu- 
cation. Never  can  I  forget  how  that  grand  old  man  met  the  dis- 
heartened boy.  Speaking  in  the  wise,  friendly  way  which  subdued  the 
heart  and  strengthened  the  will,  he  made  we  half-hour  spent  with 
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him  the  turning-point  of  my  life.  In  conclusicm^  he  advised  me  to 
enter  the  Senior  class  the  following  fSdl,  thus  taking  a  partial  course 
of  study.  How  many  men  are  living  to-day  who  owe  much  of 
the  best  in  their  lives  to  that  divinely-inspired  guide  and  teacher  of 
youth  I 

I  next  went  to  another  man  great  in  his  sphere  of  life, — ^Dr. 
Agnew,  the  oculist  He  eave  my  eyes  a  thorough  examination^  told 
me  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  tnem,  that  rest  and  the  vigor  ac- 
quired from  out-door  life  would  restore  them.  He  was  as  kind  and 
sympathetic  in  his  way  as  the  college  president^  and  charged  but  a 
trifle,  to  relieve  me  from  the  sense  of  taking  charity.  Dr.  Agnew's 
words  proved  correct,  and  the  following  autumn  I  entered  the  ckss  of 
'61,  and  spent  a  happy  year.  Some  of  my  class-mates  were  very  kind 
in  reading  aloud  to  me,  while  Dr.  Hopkins's  instruction  was  invalu- 
able. By  the  time  I  entered  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  my  eyes 
were  quite  restored,  and  I  was  able  to  go  through  the  first  year's 
course  of  studv  without  difiBculty.  In  the  summer  of  1862  I  coidd  no 
longer  resist  tne  call  for  men  in  the  army.  Learning  that  the  Second 
New  York  (Harris's  Light)  Cavalry  was  without  a  chaplain,  I  obtained 
the  appointment  to  that  position.  General  Kilpatric^  was  then  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  in  command  of  the  regiment  In  December,  1862,^ 
I  witnessed  the  bloody  and  disastrous  IxEittle  of  Fredericksburg,  and 
can  never  forget  the  experiences  of  that  useless  traeedy.  I  was 
conscious  of  a  sensation  which  struck  me  as  too  profound  to  be  merely 
awe.  Early  in  the  morning  we  crossed  the  Rappahannock  on  a 
pontoon  bridge,  and  marched  up  the  hill  to  an  open  plain.  The  roar 
of  the  battle  was  simply  terrific,  shading  off  from  the  sharp  continuous 
thunder  immediately  about  us  to  dull,  heavy  mutterings  far  to  the 
right  and  left.  A  few  hundred  yards  before  us,  where  the  ground 
b^an  to  slope  up  to  the  fatal  heights  crowned  with  Confederate  works 
and  ordnance,  were  long  lines  of  Union  batteries.  From  their  iron 
mouths  puffi  of  smoke  issued  incessantly,  followed  by  tremendous 
reverberations.  Back  of  these  batteries  the  ground  was  covered  with 
men  lying  on  their  arms,  that  they  might  present  a  less  obvious  target 
Then  a  little  &rther  to  the  rear,  on  the  level  ground  above  the  bluff, 
stood  our  cavalry.  Heavy  guns  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were 
sending  their  great,  shrieking  shells  back  and  forth  over  our  heads,  and 
we  often  '^  ducked"  instinctively  when  the  missile  was  at  least  forty 
feet  above  us.    Even  our  horses  shuddered  at  the  sound. 

I  resolved  to  learn  if  the  men  were  sharing  in  my  emotions, — in 
brief,  what  effect  the  situation  had  upon  them, — and  rode  slowly 
down  our  r^mental  line.  So  vivid  was  the  impression  of  that  long 
array  of  awed,  pallid  fisices  that  at  this  moment  I  can  recall  them  dis- 
tinctly. There  were  strange  little  touches  of  mingled  pathos  and  humor. 
Meadow-larks  were  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  too  frightened  to  fly  far 
beyond  the  rude  alarms.  They  would  flutter  up  into  the  sulphurous 
air  with  plaintive  cries,  then  drop  again  into  the  open  spaces  oetween 
the  troops.  At  one  time  while  we  were  standing  at  our  horses'  heads  a 
startled  rabbit  ran  to  us  for  cover.  The  poor  little  creature  meant  a 
dinner  to  the  fortunate  captor  on  a  day  when  a  dinner  was  extremely 
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proUematicaL  We  engaged  in  a  sharp  sorambley  the  [Hrise  being  won 
by  the  regimental  sorgeon,  who  kindly  shared  his  game  with  me. 

G^eral  Bayard,  commanding  oar  brigade,  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  like  a  hero.  He  was  carried  to  a  fine  mansion  near  which  he 
had  received  hid  iniury.  Many  other  desperately-wounded  men  were 
brought  to  the  spacious  rooms  of  this  abode  of  Southern  luxury,  and  the 
surgeons  were  kept  busy  all  through  the  day  and  night  It  was  here  I 
gained  my  first  experience  in  hospital-work.  This  extemporized  hos- 
pital on  the  field  was  so  exposed  as  to  be  speedily  abandoned.  In  the 
mornine  I  recroesed  the  Bappahannock  with  my  regiment,  which  had 
been  oidered  down  the  river  on  picket-duty.  Soon  after  we  went  into 
winter  quarters  in  a  muddy  corn-field.  In  February  I  resigned,  with 
the  purpose  of  completing  my  studies,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
term  at  the  Union  Theologicd  Seminary  of  New  York.  Mv  regiment 
would  not  get  another  diaplain,  so  I  again  returned  to  it  In  Novem- 
ber I  received  a  month^s  leave  of  absence,  and  was  married  to  Mias  Anna 
P.  Sands,  of  New  York  City.  Our  winter  quarters  in  1864  were  at 
Stevensburg,  between  the  town  of  Culpeper  and  the  Bapidan  River. 
During  the  pleasant  days  of  late  February  several  of  the  officers  were 
enjoying  the  society  of  their  wives.  Mrs.  Boe  having  expressed  a  wil- 
lingness to  rough  it  with  me  for  a  week^I  sent  for  her,  and  one  Satur- 
day afternoon  went  to  the  nearest  railroad-station  to  meet  her.  The 
train  came,  but  not  my  wife,  and,  much  disappointed,  I  found  the  re- 
turn ride  of  five  miles  a  dreary  one  in  the  winter  twilight  I  stopped 
at  our  colonel's  tent  to  say  to  him  and  his  wife  that  Mrs.  £6e  haa  not 
come,  then  learned  for  the  first  time  very  startling  tidings. 

^^Chaplain,''  said  the  colonel,  ^^we  are  going  to  Bidimond  to-mor- 
row. We  are  going  to  wade  right  through  and  past  everything  in  a 
neck-or-nothing  ride,  and  who  ^nll  come  out  is  a  question.'' 

His  wife  was  weeping  in  her  private  tent,  and  I  saw  that  for  the 
first  time  in  my  acquaintance  with  him  he  was  downcast  He  was  one 
of  the  bravest  of  men,  yet  now  a  foreboding  of  evil  oppressed  him. 
The  result  justified  it,  for  he  was  captured  during  the  raid,  and  never 
fully  rallied  aft«r  the  war  from  the  physical  depression  caused  by  his 
captivity.  He  told  me  that  on  the  morrow  General  Kilpatrick  would 
lead  four  thousand  picked  cavalry-men  in  a  raid  on  Richmond,  having 
as  its  special  object  the  release  of  our  prisoners.  I  rode  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  general,  who  confirmed  the  tidings,  adding,  ^^  You  need 
not  eo.    Non-combatants  are  not  expected  to  go." 

ft  was  most  fortunate  that  my  wife  had  not  come.  I  had  recently  been 
appointed  diaplain  of  Hampton  Hospital,  Virginia,  by  President  Lin- 
coln, and  was  daily  expecting  my  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  I  had 
fully  expected  to  give  my  wife  a  glimpse  of  army  life  in  the  field,  and 
then  to  enter  on  my  new  duties.  To  so  or  not  to  go  was  a  question 
with  me  that  night  The  nud  certainly  offered  a  sharp  contrast  with 
the  anticipated  week's  outing  with  my  bride.  I  did  not  possess  by 
nature  thiU;  kind  of  courage  which  is  indifferent  to  danger,  and  life  had 
never  offered  more  attractions  than  at  that  time.  I  have  since  enjoyed 
Southern  hospitality  abundantly,  and  hope  to  again,  but  then  its  pros- 
pect was  not  alluring.    Before  morning,  however,  I  reached  the  decision 
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that  I  wonld  go,  and  during  the  Sunday  forenoon  held  my  last  service 
in  the  regiment.  I  had  disposed  of  my  horse,  and  so  had  to  take  a 
sorry  beast  at  the  last  moment,  the  only  one  I  could  obtain. 

in  the  dusk  of  Sunday  evening  four  thousand  men  were  masked  in 
the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Rapidan.  Our  scouts  opened  the  way  by 
wadine  the  stream  and  pouncing  upon  the  unsuspecting  picket  of  twenty 
Confederates  opposite.  Then  away  we  went  across  a  cold,  rapid  river, 
marching  all  that  night  through  the  dim  woods  and  openings  in  a  coun- 
try that  was  emphatically  the  enemy's.  Lee's  entire  army  was  on  our 
right,  the  main  Confederate  cavalry  force  on  our  left.  The  strength  of 
our  column  and  its  objective  point  could  not  remain  long  unknown. 

In  some  unimportant  wajrs  I  acted  as  aid  for  Kilpatrick.  A  few 
hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  main  body  rode  a  vanguard  of  two 
hundred  men,  thrown  forward  to  warn  us  should  we  strike  any  con- 
siderable number  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  As  is  ever  the  case,  the 
horses  of  'a  small  force  will  walk  away  from  a  much  larger  body,  and 
it  was  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  send  word  to  the  vanguard,  order- 
ing it  to  '^  slow  up."  This  order  was  occasionally  intrust^  to  me.  I 
was  to  gallop  over  the  interval  between  the  two  columns,  then  draw 
up  by  the  roadside  and  sit  motionless  on  my  horse  till  the  general 
with  his  staff  came  up.  The  slightest  irregularity  of  action  would 
bring  a  shot  from  our  own  men,  while  the  prospect  of  an  interview 
with  the  Johnnies  while  thus  isolated  was  always  good.  I  saw  one 
of  our  officers  shot  that  night.  .He  had  ridden  carelessly  into  the 
woods,  and  rode  out  again  just  before  the  head  of  the  column,  without 
instantly  accounting  for  himself.  As  it  was  of  vital  importance  to 
keep  the  movement  secret  as  long  as  possible,  the  poor  fellow  was 
silenced  in  sad  error  as  to  his  identity. 

On  we  rode,  nieht  and  day,  with  the  briefest  posssible  halts.  At 
one  point  we  nearly  captured  a  railroad-train,  and  might  easily  have 
succeeded  had  not  the  station  and  warehouses  been  in  flames.  As  it 
was,  the  train  approached  us  closely,  then  backed,  the  shrieking  engine 
itself  giving  the  impression  of  being  startled  to  the  last  d^ree. 

On  a  dreary,  drizzling,  foggy  day  we  passed  a  milestone  on  which 
was  lettered,  "  Four  miles  to  Richmond."  It  was  still  "  on  to  Rich- 
mond" with  us  what  seemed  a  long  way  fiirther,  and  then  came  a  con- 
siderable period  of  hesitancy,  in  which  the  command  was  drawn  up  for 
the  final  dash.  The  enemy  shelled  a  field  near  us  vigorously,  but 
fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  the  fog  was  so  dense  that  neither  party 
could  make  accurate  observations  or  do  much  execution. 

For  reasons  that  have  passed  into  history,  the  attack  was  not  made. 
We  withdrew  six  miles  from  the  city  and  went  into  camp. 

I  had  scarcely  begun  to  enjoy  much-needed  rest  before  the  Confed- 
erates came  up  in  the  darkness  and  shelled  us  out  of  such  quarters  as 
we  had  found.  We  had  to  leave  our  boiling  coffee  behind  us, — one  of 
the  greatest  hardships  I  have  ever  known.  Then  followed  a  long 
night-ride  down  the  Peninsula,  in  driving  sleet  and  rain. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  broke  out  gloriously,  warming  and  dry- 
ing our  chilled,  wet  forms.  Nearly,  all  that  day  we  maintained  a  line 
of  battle  confronting  the  pursuing  enemy.    One  brigade  would  take  a 
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defimaiye  position  while  the  other  woald  march  aboat  five  miles  to  a 
oommanding  pointy  where  it  in  turn  would  form  a  line.  The  first  bri- 
gade woald  then  give  way,  pass  through  the  second,  and  take  position 
well  to  the  rear.  Thus,  although  retreating,  we  were  always  ready  to 
fi^ht  At  one  point  the  enemy  pressed  us  closely,  and  I  saw  a  mag- 
nificent cavalry  charge  down  a  gentle  descent  in  the  road.  Every 
sabre  seemed  tipped  with  fire  in  the  brilliant  sunshine. 

In  the  afternoon  it  became  evident  that  there  was  a  body  of  troops 
before  os.  Who  or  what  they  were  was  at  first  unknown,  and  for  a 
time  the  impression  prevailed  that  we  would  have  to  cut  our  way  through 
by  a  headlong  charge.  We  soon  learned,  however,  that  the  force  was 
a  brigade  of  colored  infimtry,  sent  up  to  cover  our  retreat  It  was  the 
first  time  we  had  seen  n^ro  troops,  but  as  the  long  line  of  glistening 
bayonets^  and  light-blue  uniforms  came  into  view,  prejudices,  if  any 
there  were,  vanished  at  once,  and  a  cheer  from  the  Deemed  troopers 
rang  down  our  line,  wakine  the  echoes.  It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to 
march  past  that  array  of  races,  friendly  though  black,  and  know  we 
were  safe.  They  represented  the  F.  F.  V/s  of  Old  Vu^inia  we  then 
wished  to  see.  On  the  last  day  of  the  march  my  horse  gave  out,  com- 
pelling me  to  walk  and  lead  him. 

On  the  day  after  our  arrival  at  Torktown,  Kilpatrick  gave  me 
despatches  for  the  authorities  at  Washington.  President  Lincoln, 
learning  that  I  had  just  returned  from  the  raid,  sent  for  me,  and  I  had 
a  memorable  interview  with  him  alone  in  his  private  room.  He  ex- 
pressed profound  solicitude  for  Colonel  Dahlgren  and  his  party.  They 
had  been  detached  from  the  main  force,  and  I  could  give  no  infor- 
mation concerning  them.  We  eventually  learned  of  the  death  of  that 
heroic  young  officer.  Colonel  Dahlgren.  Although  partially  helpless 
from  the  loss  of  a  leg,  he  led  a  daring  expedition  at  the  cost  of  his 
life. 

I  expressed  regret  to  the  President  that  the  object  of  the  raid  had 
not  been  accomplished.  ^^  Pick  the  flint,  and  try  it  again,^'  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  heartily.  I  went  out  from  his  presence  awed  by  the  courage 
and  sublime  simplicity  of  the  man.  While  he  gave  the  impression 
that  he  was  bearing  the  nation  on  his  heart,  one  was  made  to  feel  that 
it  was  also  large  enough  for  sympathy  with  all  striving  with  him  in 
the  humblest  way. 

My  wife  joined  me  in  Washington,  and  a  few  days  later  accom- 
raniea  me  to  the  scene  of  my  new  labors  at  Hampton  Hospital,  near 
Fortress  Monroe.  There  were  not  many  patients  at  that  time  (March, 
1864)  in  the  large  barrack  wards ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  broke  through  the  Wilderness  and.  approached  our  vicinity, 
transports  in  increasing  numbers,  laden  with  desperately-wounded 
men,  came  to  our  wharf.  During  the  early  summer  the  wooden 
barracks  were  speedily  filled,  and  many  tent  wards  were  added.  Duty 
became  constant  and  severe,  while  the  scenes  witnessed  were  often 
painful  in  the  last  d^ree.  More  truly  than  on  the  field,  the  real 
horrors  of  war  are  learned  from  the  long  agonies  in  the  hospital. 
While  in  the  cavalry  service,  I  gained  in  vigor  daily ;  in  two  months 
of  hospital  work  I  lost  thirty  pounds.    On  one  day  I  buried  as  many 
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as  twenty-nine  men.  Every  evening,  till  the  duty  became  like  a 
nightmare,  I  followed  the  dead-cart,  filled  up  with  ooffins,  onoe,  twice, 
and  often  thrice,  to  the  cemetery.  Eventually  an  associate  chaplain 
was  appointed,  who  relieved  me  of  this  task. 

Fortunately,  my  tastes  led  me  to  employ  an  antidote  to  my  daily 
work  as  useful  to  me  as  to  the  patients.  Surrounding  the  hospital  was 
much  waste  land.  This,  with  the  approval  of  the  surgeon  in  charge. 
Dr.  Ely  McMillan,  and  the  aid  of  the  convalescents,  I  transformed  into 
a  garden,  and  for  two  successive  seasons  sent  to  die  general  kitchen 
fresh  vegetables  by  the  wagon-load.  If  reward  were  needed,  the 
wistful  delight  with  which  a  patient  from  the  front  would  regard  a  raw 
onion  was  ample,  while  for  me  the  care  of  the  homely,  growing  vege- 
tables and  fruits  brought  a  diversion  of  mind  which  made  life  more 
endurable. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  patients  who  had  to  fight  the  winning 
or  losing  battle  of  life  was  gooa  reading;  and  I  speedily  sought  to 
obtain  a  supply.  Hearts  and  purses  at  the  North  responded  promptly 
and  liberally,  publishers  threw  off  fifty  per  cent,  from  their  prices,  and 
I  was  eventually  able  to  collect,  by  gift  and  purchase,  about  three 
thousand  volumes.  In  gathering  this  library,  I  provided  what  may 
be  distinctly  termed  religious  reading  in  abundance,  but  I  also  recog- 
nized the  need  of  diversion.  Long  wards  were  filled  with  men  who 
had  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm,  and  who  must  lie  in  one  position  for  weeks. 
To  help  them  get  through  the  time  was  to  help  them  to  live.  I 
therefore  made  the  library  rich  in  popular  fiction  and  genial  books  of 
travel  and  biography.  Full  sets  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, Scott,  Marryatt,  and  other  standard  works  were  bought,  and 
many  a  time  I  have  seen  a  poor  fellow  absorbed  in  their  pages  while 
holding  his  stump  lest  the  jar  of  a  footstep  should  send  a  dart  of  asony 
to  the  point  of  mutilation.  My  wife  gave  much  assistance  in  my lios- 
pital  duties,  often  reaching  and  influencing  those  beyond  me.  I  recall 
one  poor  fellow  who  was  actually  six  months  in  dying  from  a  very 
painful  wound.  Profanity  appeared  to  be  hb  vernacular,  and,  in 
bitter  protest  at  his  fate,  he  would  curse  nearly  every  one  and  every- 
thing. Mrs.  Roe's  sympathy  and  attentions  changed  him  very  much, 
and  be  would  listen  quietly  as  long  as  she  would  read  to  him.  Some 
of  the  hospital  attendants,  men  and  women,  had  good  voices,  and  we 
organized  a  choir.  Every  Sunday  afternoon  we  went  &om  ward  to 
wfurd  singing  familiar  hymns.  It  was  touching  to  see  rough  fellows 
drawine  their  blanket  over  their  heads  to  hide  the  emotion  caused 
by  woids  and  melodies  associated,  in  many  instances,  with  home  and 
mother. 

Northern  generosity,  and,  in  the  main,  convalescent  labor,  enabled 
me  to  build  a  large,  commodious  chapel  and  to  make  great  improve- 
ments in  the  hospital  farm.  The  site  of  the  hospital  and  garden  is  now 
occupied  by  Greneral  Armstrong's  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 
for  Freedmen,  and  the  chapel  was  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship  until 
very  recently.  Thus  a  noble  and  most  useful  work  is  being  accom- 
plished on  the  eround  consecrated  by  the  life-and-death  struggles  of  so 
many  Union  smdiers. 
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In  1866  the  blessed  era  of  peace  b^an,  bringing  its  many  dianges. 
In  October  the  hospital  became  practically  empty,  aM  I  resigned.  The 
books  were  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe  for  the  use  of  the  garrison,  and  I 
found  many  of  them  there  long  years  after,  almost  worn  out  from  use. 

After  a  little  rest  and  some  candidating  for  a  church,  I  took  a  small 
parish  at  Highland  Falls,  about  a  mile  from  West  Point,  New  York, 
entering  on  my  labors  in  January,  1866.  In  this  village  my  wife  and 
I  spent  nine  very  happy  years.  They  were  full  of  trial  and  many 
cares,  but  free  from  those  events  which  briue  the  deep  shadows  into 
one's  life.  We  soon  became  engaged  in  building  a  new  stone  church, 
whose  granite  walls  are  so  thick  and  hard- wood  finish  so  substantial 
that  passing  centuries  should  add  only  the  mellowness  of  age.  The 
e£R>rt  to  raise  funds  for  this  enterprise  led  me  into  the  lecture-field,  and 
here  I  found  my  cavalrv-raid  and  army  life  in  general  exceedingly 
useful.  I  looked  arouna  for  a  patch  of  earden-ground  as  instinctively 
as  a  duck  seeks  water.  The  small  plot  acgoinine  the  parsonage  speedily 
grew  inU  about  three  acres,  from  which  eventually  came  a  book  entitled 
**  Plav  and  Profit  in  my  Garden.'' 

Up  to  the  year  1871  I  had  written  little  for  publication  beyond 
occasional  contributions  to  the  New  York  JEkxmgduij  nor  had  I  seri- 
ously contemplated  a  literary  life.  I  had  always  be^  extremely  fond 
of  fiction,  and  from  boyhood  had  formed  a  habit  of  bailing  the 
solitary  hours  in  weaving  crude  fancies  around  people  who  for  any 
reason  interested  me.  I  usually  had  a  mental  serial  running,  to  which 
I  returned  when  it  was  my  mood ;  but  I  had  never  written  even  a  short 
story.  In  October,  1871, 1  was  asked  to  preach  for  a  fiur  up-town 
congr^ation  in  New  York,  with  the  possibility  of  a  settlement  in  view. 
On  Monday  following  the  services  of  the  Sabbath,  the  officers  of  the 
church  were  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  spend  a  week  with  them  and 
visit  among  the  people.  Meantime,  the  morning  papers  laid  before  us 
the  startling  fact  that  the  city  of  Chicago  was  burning  and  that  its 
population  was  becoming  homeless.  The  tidings  impre»ed  me  power- 
rally,  waking  the  deep^  sympathy.  I  said  to  mjrself,  ^'Here  is  a 
phase  of  life  as  remarkable  as  any  witnessed  dunng  the  war."  I 
obeyed  the  impulse  to  be  on  the  scene  as  soon  as  possible,  stated  my 
purpose  to  my  friends,  and  was  soon  among  the  smoking  ruins,  findine 
an  abiding-place  with  throngs  of  others  in  a  partially-finished  hotel. 
For  days  and  nights  I  wandered  where  a  city  had  be^,  and  amone  the 
extemporized  places  of  refuge  harboring  all  classes  of  people.  LAte 
one  night  I  sat  for  a  long  time  on  the  steps  of  Robert  Coilyer's  church 
and  watched  the  full  moon  through  the  roofless  walls  and  shattered 
steeple.  There  was  not  an  evidence  of  life  where  had  been  populous 
streets.  It  was  there  and  then,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  that  the 
vague  outlines  of  my  first  story,  **  Barriers  Burned  Away,"  began  to 
take  form  in  my  mind.  I  soon  returned  home,  and  b^an  to  dream 
and  write,  giving,  during  the  foUowine  year,  such  hours  as  could  be 
withdrawn  from  many  other  duties  to  uie  construction  of  the  story.  I 
wrote  when  and  where  I  could, — on  steamboats,  in  railway-cars,  and  at 
all  odd  hours  of  leisure,  often  with  lone  breaks  in  the  work  of  oompo- 
mtion  caused  by  the  pressure  of  other  arours,  again  getting  up  a  sort  of 
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white-heat  from  incessaDtly  dwelling  upon  eoenes  and  incidents  that 
had  become  real  to  me.  In  brief^  the  story  took  possession  of  my  mind^ 
and  grew  as  naturally  as  a  plant  or  weed  in  my  garden. 

It  will  thus  be  obvious  that  at  nearly  middle  age,  and  in  obedience 
to  an  impulse,  I  ^as  launched  as  an  author ;  that  I  had  very  slight 
literary  training,  and  that  my  appearance  as  a  novelist  was  quite  as 
great  a  surprise  to  myself  as  to  any  of  my  friends.  The  writing  of 
sermons  certainly  does  not  prepare  one  for  the  construction  of  a  novel, 
and  to  this  day  certain  critics  contemptuously  dismiss  my  books  as 
"preaching."  During  nearly  four  years  of  army  life,  at  a  period 
when  most  young  men  are  forming  style  and  making  the  acquaintance 
of  literature,  I  scarcely  had  a  chance  to  read  at  all.  The  subsequent 
years  of  the  pastorate  were  too  active,  except  for  an  occasional  dip  into 
a  favorite  author. 

While  writing  my  first  story,  I  rarely  thought  of  the  public,  the 
characters  and  their  experiences  absorbing  me  wholly.  When  my 
narrative  was  actually  in  print,  there  was  wakened  a  very  deep  interest 
as  to  its  reception.  I  had  none  of  the  confidence  resulting  from  the 
gradual  testing  of  one's  power  or  from  association  with  literary  people, 
and  I  also  was  aware  that,  when  published,  a  book  was  fiur  away  firom 
the  still  waters  of  which  one's  friends  are  the  protecting  headlands. 
That  I  knew  my  work  to  be  exceedingly  faulty  goes  without  saying ; 
that  it  was  utterly  bad,  I  was  scarcely  ready  to  believe.  Dr.  Field, 
noted  for  his  pure  English  diction  and  taste,  would  not  publish  an  ir- 
redeemable story,  and  the  constituency  of  the  New  York  Evcmffdid  is 
well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  intelligent  in  the  country.  Friendly 
opinions  from  serial-readers  were  reassuring  as  far  as  they  went,  but  of 
course  the  great  majority  of  those  who  followed  the  story  were  silent. 
A  writer  cannot,  like  a  speaker,  look  into  the  eyes  of  his  audience  and 
observe  its  mental  attitude  towards  his  thought.  If  my  memory  serves 
me,  Mr.  B.  R.  Bowker  was  the  earliest  critic  to  write  some  friendly 
words  in  the  Evening  MaUy  but  at  first  my  venture  was  very  generally 
ignored.  Then  some  unknown  friend  marked  an  influentiar  journal 
published  in  the  interior  of  the  State  and  mailed  it  so  timely  that  it 
reached  me  on  Christmas  eve.  I  doubt  if  a  book  ever  was  more  un- 
sparingly condemned  than  mine  in  that  review,  whose  final  words  were, 
"The  story  is  absolutely  nauseating."  In  this  instance  and  in  my  salad 
days  I  took  pains  to  find  out  who  the  writer  was,  for  if  his  view  was 
correct  I  certainly  should  not  engage  in  further  efibrts  to  make  the 

Eublic  ill.  I  discovered  the  reviewer  to  be  a  gentleman  for  whom  I 
ave  ever  had  the  highest  respect  as  an  editor,  l^islator,  and  honest 
thinker.  My  story  made  upon  him  just  the  impression  he  expressed, 
and  it  would  be  very  stupid  on  my  part  to  blink  the  fact  Meantime, 
the  book  was  rapidly  making  for  itself  friends  and  passing  into  fre- 
quent new  editions.  Even  the  editor  who  condemned  the  work  would 
not  assert  that  those  who  bought  it  were  an  agsr^ation  of  asses. 
People  cannot  be  found  by  thousands  who  will  pay  adollar  and  seven^^- 
five  cents  for  a  dime  novel  or  a  religious  tract  I  wished  to  learn  the 
actual  truth  more  sincerely  than  any  critic  to  write  it,  and  at  last  I  ven- 
tured to  take  a  copy  to  Ih*.  Geoige  Bipley,  of  the  New  York  Tnbum€. 
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'^  Here  is  a  num/'  I  thouffht, ''  whoee  fame  and  position  as  a  oritio  are 
recognised  by  all.  If  he  aeigns  to  notice  the  book,  he  will  not  only  say 
what  he  thinks,  bat  I  shall  have  mach  reason  to  think  as  he  does.'^  Dr. 
Ripley  met  the  diffident  author  kindly^  asked  a  few  <|ue8tions,  and  took 
the  volume.  A  few  weeks  later,  to  mv  great  surprise,  he  gave  over  a 
column  to  a  review  of  the  story.  Although  not' blind  to  its  many 
faults,  he  wrote  words  far  more  friendly  fmd  inspiring  than  I  ever 
hoped  to  see.  It  would  seem  that  the  public  had  sanctioned  his  verdict 
From  that  day  to  this  these  two  instances  have  been  types  of  my  ex- 

?irience  with  many  critics,  one  condemning,  another  commending, 
here  is  ever  a  third  dass  who  prove  their  superiority  by  sneering  at  or 
ignoring  what  is  closely  related  to  the  people.  Mucn  thought  over  my 
experience  led  to  a  conclusion  which  the  passing  years  confirm :  the 
only  thing  for  a  writer  is  to  be  himself  and  take  the  consequences. 
Even  those  who  regard  me  as  a  literary  ofiender  of  the  blackest  dye 
have  never  named  imitation  amone  my  sins. 

As  successive  books  appeared,  I  began  to  recognize  more  and  more 
clearly  another  phase  of  an  author's  experience.  A  writer  gradually 
forms  a  constituency,  certain  qualities  in  his  book  appealing  to  certain 
dasses  of  minds.  In  my  own  case  I  do  not  mean  classes  of  people 
looked  at  from  the  social  point  of  view.  A  writer  who  takes  any  hold 
on  popular  attention  inevitably  learns  the  character  of  his  constituency. 
He  appeals,  and  minds  and  temperaments  in  sympathy  respond.  Those 
he  cannot  touch  go  on  their  way  indifferentiy ;  those  he  offends  may 
often  strike  back.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  any  strong  assertion  of 
individuality.  Certainly,  if  I  had  my  choice,  I  would  rather  write  a 
book  interesting  to  the  young  and  to  the  common  people,  wliom  Lincoln 
said  ^'  God  must  love,  since  He  made  so  many  of  them,''  The  former  are 
open  to  influence ;  the  latter  can  be  quickened  and  prepared  for  some- 
thing better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  that  there  are  those  in  all 
dasses  whom  my  books  attract,  others  who  are  repelled,  as  I  have 
said.  It  is  jperhap  one  of  the  pleasantest  experiences  of  an  author's 
life  to  learn  from  letters  and  in  other  ways  that  he  is  forming  a  drde 
of  friends,  none  the  less  friendly  because  personally  unknown.  Thdr 
loyalty  is  both  a  safeguard  and  an  'inspiration.  On  one  hand,  the 
writer  shrinks  from  abusing  such  regard  by  careless  work;  on  the 
other,  he  is  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  feeling  that  there  is 
a  group  in  waiting  who  will  appreciate  his  best  endeavor.  While  I 
dearly  recognize  my  limitations,  and  have  no  wish  to  emulate  the  ivog 
in  the  fable,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  take  increasing  pains  witn 
each  story,  aiming  to  verify  every  point  by  experience, — my  own  or 
that  of  others.  Not  long  since,  a  critic  assertea  that  changes  in  one 
of  my  characters,  resulting  from  total  loss  of  memory,  were  prepos- 
terously impossible.  If  the  critic  had  consulted  Bibot's  ^^  Diseases 
of  Memory,  or  some  experienced  phjrsician,  he  might  have  written 
more  justiy.  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  form  a  valuable 
opinion  as  to  good  art  in  writing,  and  I  cannot  help  observing  that 
the  art-doctors  disagree  wofully  among  themselves.  Truth  to  nature 
and  the  realities,  and  not  the  following  of  any  school  or  &shion,  has 
ever  seemed  the  safest  guide.    I  sometimes  venture  to  think  I  know 
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a  little  about  human  nature.  My  active  life  brought  me  in  doee 
contact  with  all  kinds  t>f  people ;  there  was  no  man  in  my  r^ment 
who  hesitated  to  come  to  my  tent  or  to  talk  confidentially  by  the 
camp-fire^  while  scores  of  dying  men  laid  bare  to  me  their  hearts.  I 
at  least  know  the  nature  that  exists  in  the  human  breast  It  may  be 
inartistic^  or  my  use  of  it  all  wrone.  That  is  a  question  which  time  will 
decide,  and  I  shall  accept  the  verdict  Over  twelve  years  ago,  certain 
oracles,  with  the  voice  of  fate,  predicted  my  speedy  eclipse  and  dis- 
appearance. Are  they  right  in  their  adverse  judgment?  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  now,  as  at  the  first,  I  wish  to  biow  the  facts  in  the 
case.  The  moment  an  author  is  conceited  about  his  work  he  becomes 
absurd  and  is  passing  into  a  hopeless  condition.  If  worthy  to  write  at 
all,  he  knows  that  he  falls  far  short  of  his  ideals ;  if  honest,  he  wishes 
to  be  estimated  at  his  true  worth,  and  to  cast  behind  him  the  mean  little 
Satan  of  vanity.  If  he  walks  under  a  conscious  sense  of  greatness, 
he  is  a  ridiculous  figure,  for  beholders  remember  the  literary  giants  of 
other  days  and  of  his  own  time,  and  smile  at  the  airs  of  the  compara- 
tively little  man.  •  On  the  other  hand,  no  self-respecting  writer  should 
ape  the  false,  deprecating  ^^  umbleness'^  of  Uriah  Heep.  In  short,  he 
wishes  to  pass,  like  a  coin,  for  just  what  he  ^  worth.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  was  ludicrously  unjust  to  the  West  when  he  wrote,  "The 
Western  States  are  at  this  moment  being  nourished  and  formed,  we 
hear,  on  the  novels  of  a  native  author  called  Roe.*'  Why  could 
not  Mr.  Arnold  have  taken  a  few  moments  to  look  into  the  book- 
stores of  the  great  cities  of  the  West,  in  order  to  have  observed  for 
himself  how  the  demand  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  intelligent 
reading  publics  in  the  world  is  supplied?  He  would  have  found 
that  the  works  of  Scott  and  Dickens  were  more  liberally  purchased 
and  generally  read  than  in  hb  own  land  of  "  distinction.'*  He  should 
have  discovered  when  in  this  country  that  American  statesmen  (?)  are 
so  solicitous  about  the  intelligence  of  their  constituents  that  they  give 
publishers  so  disposed  every  opportunity  to  steal  novels  describing  the 
nobility  and  persons  of  English  distinction, — ^that  tons  of  such  novels 
have  l>een  sold  annually  in  the- West,  a  thousand  to  one  of  the  "  author 
called  Boe.**  The  simple  truth  in  the  case  is  that,  in  spite  of  this  im- 
mense and  cheap  competition,  my  novels  have  made  their  way  and  are 
being  read  among  multitudes  of  others.  No  one  buys  or  reads  a  book 
under  compulsion ;  and  if  any  one  thinks  that  the  poorer  the  book  the 
better  the  chance  of  its  being  read  by  the  American  people,  let  him 
try  the  experiment  When  a  critic  condemns  my  books,  I  accept  that 
as  his  judgment;  when  another  critic  and  scores  of  men  and  women, 
the  peers  of  the  first  in  cultivation  and  intelligence,  commend  the  books, 
I  do  not  chai^  them  with  gratuitous  lyine.  My  one  aim  has  become 
to  do  my  work  conscientiously  and  leave  the  final  verdict  to  time  and 
the  public.  I  wish  no  other  estimate  than  a  correct  one ;  and  when 
the  public  indicate  that  they  have  had  enough  of  Roe  I  shall  neither 
whine  nor  write. 

As  a  rule,  I  certainly  stumble  on  my  stories,  as  well  as  stumble 
through  them,  perhaps.  Some  incident  or  unexpected  impulse  is  the 
b^inning  of  their  existence.    One  October  day  I  was  walking  on  a 
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eoantry  road,  and  a  ofaestnot  burr  la^  in  my  path.  I  said  to  myself, 
^^  There  is  a  book  in  that  burr,  if  I  oonld  get  it  out''  With  little 
volition  on  my  part,  the  story  '^  Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr''  took  form 
and  was  written. 

One  summer  evening,  when  in  the  city,  I  went  up  to  Thomas's 
Garden,  near  Central  Park,  to  hear  the  delicious  music  he  was  educat- 
ing us  to  appreciate.  At  a  certain  point  in  the  programme  I  noticed  that 
the  next  piece  would  be  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  and  I  glanced 
around  with  a  sort  of  congratulatory  impulse,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  Now 
we  shall  have  a  treat."  My  attention  was  immediately  arrested  and 
fixed  by  a  young  girl  who,  with  the  gentleman  escorting  her,  was  sit- 
ting near  by.  My  first  impression  of  her  face  was  one  of  marvellous 
beauty,  followed  by  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction.  Such  was  my  distance 
that  I  could  not  annoy  her  by  furtive  observation,  and  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  she  would  regard  a  stare  as  a  tribute.  Why  was  it  that 
her  &oe  was  so  beautiful,  yet  so  displeasing  ?  Each  feature  analysed 
seemed  perfection,  yet  the  general  effect  was  a  mocking,  ill-kept  prom- 
ise. The  truth  was  soon  apparent.  The  expression  was  not  evil, 
but  frivolous,  silly,  unredeemed  by  any  genuine  womanly  grace.  She 
giggled  and  flirted  through  the  sublime  symphony,  till  in  exasperation 
I  went  out  into  the  promenade  under  the  open  sky.  In  less  than  an 
hour  I  had  my  story  ^^  A  Face  Illumined."  I  imagined  an  artist 
seeing  what  I  had  seen  and  feeling  a  stronger  vexation  in  the  wounding 
of  his  beauty-loving  nature ;  that  he  learned  during  tlie  evening  that 
the  eirl  was  a  relative  of  a  close  friend,  and  that  a  sojourn  at  a  summer 
hotd  on  the  Hudson  was  in  prospect  On  his  return  home  he  con- 
ceives the  idea  of  painting  the  girl's  features  and  giving  them  a  har- 
m<Hiious  expression.  Then  the  fancy  takes  him  that  the  girl  is  a 
modem  Undine  and  has  not  yet  received  her  woman's  soul.  The  story 
rebites  his  effort  to  beautify,  illumine  the  face  itself  by  evoking  a  mind. 
I  never  learned  who  was  the  actual  girl  with  the  features  of  an  angel 
and  the  face  of  a  fool. 

In  the  case  of  **  He  Fell  in  Love  with  his  Wife,"  I  merely  saw  a 
paragraph  in  a  paper  to  the  efiect  that  a  middle-aged  widower,  having 
found  it  next  to  impossible  to  carry  on  his  farm  with  hired  help,  had 

{one  to  the  county  poor-house  and  said,  '^  If  there's  a  decent  woman  here 
'11  marry  her."  For  years  the  homely  item  remained  an  ungermi- 
nating  seed  in  my  mind,  then  started  to  grow,  and  the  story  was  written 
in  two  months. 

My  war-experience  has  naturally  made  the  picturesque  phases  of  the 
Great  Conflict  attractive  material.  In  the  future  I  hope  to  avail  myself 
still  further  of  interesting  periods  in  American  history. 

I  find  that  my  love  of  horticulture  and  out-door  life  has  grown  with 
the  years.  I  do  not  pretend  to  scientific  accuracy  or  knowledge.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  rather  regarded  plaflts  and  birds  as  neighbors,  and 
have  associated  with  them.     When  giving  up  my  parish,  I  bought  a 

Elace  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  house  in  which  I  had  spent  my  diild- 
ood.    The  front  windows  of  our  house  command  a  noble  view  of  the 
Hudson,  while  on  the  east  and  south  the  Highlands  are  within  rifle- 
shot   For  several  years  I  hesitated  to  trust  solely  to  literary  work  for 
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support  Ab  I  have  said^  not  a  few  critics  insisted  that  my  bodes  should 
not  be  read  and  woald  soon  cease  to  be  read ;  but,  whether  the  prediction 
should  prove  true  or  not,  I  knew  in  any  case  that  the  critics  memselves 
would  eat  mj  strawberries,  so  I  made  the  culture  of  small  fruits  the 
second  string  to  my  bow.  This  business  speedily  took  the  form  of 
growing  plants  for  sale,  and  was  developing  rapidly,  when  financial 
misfortune  led  to  my  failure  and  the  devotion  of  my  entire  time  to  writ- 
ing. Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  in  the  end,  for  my  health  was  being 
undermined  by  too  great  and  conflicting  demands  on  my  energy.  In 
1878,  at  Dr.  HoUand^s  request,  I  wrote  a  series  of  papers  on  small 
fruits  for  SorUmer^s  Maaaainey — ^papers  that  were  expanded  into  a  book 
entitled  ^^  Success  with  Small  Fruits.'^  I  now  aim  merely  at  an  abun- 
dant home  supply  of  fruits  and  v^etables,  but,  in  securing  this,  find 
pleasure  and  profit  in  testing  the  many  varieties  catalogued  and  offered 
by  nurserymen  and  seedsmen.  About  three  years  ago  the  editor  of 
Marper^B  Magazine  asked  me  to  write  one  or  two  papers  ^titled  ^'One 
Acre,^'  telline  its  possessor  how  to  make  the  most  ana  best  of  it  When 
entering  on  me  task,  I  found  there  was  more  in  it  than  I  had  at  first 
supposed.  Changing  the  title  to  ^^The  Home  Acre,'^  I  dedded  to 
write  a  book  or  manual  which  might  be  useful  in  manv  rural  homes. 
There  are  those  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  inclination  to  read  the 
volumes  and  ioumals  devoted  to  horticulture,  who  vet  have  gardens  and 
trees  in  which  they  are  interested.  They  wish  to  learn  in  the  shortest, 
clearest  way  just  what  to  do  in  order  to  secure  success,  without  ffoing 
into  theories,  whys  and  wherefores,  or  concerning  themselves  ¥rim  the 
higher  mysteries  of  garden-lore.  This  work  is  now  iu  course  of  prepa- 
ration. In  brief,  my  aim  is  to  have  the  book  grow  out  of  actual  ex- 
perience, and  not  merelv  my  own,  either.  As  far  as  possible,  well- 
known  experts  and  authorities  are  consulted  on  every  point  As  a 
natural  consequence,  the  book  is  growing,  like  the  plants  to  which  it 
relates.  It  cannot  be  written  ^'  off-han<r'  or  finished  ^^  on  time''  to 
suit  anv  one  except  Dame  Nature,  who,  being  feminine,  is  often  in- 
scrutable and  apparently  capricious.  The  experience  of  one  season  is 
often  reversed  in  the  nc^,  and  the  guide  in  eardenine  of  whom  I  am 
most  afraid  is  the  man  who  is  always  sure  he  is  rignt  It  was  my 
privilege  to  have  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Downing  as  one  of  my  teachers, 
and  w^  do  I  remember  how  that  honest,  sagacious,  yet  docile  student 
of  nature  would  ^^  put  on  the  brakes''  when  I  was  passine  too  rapidly 
to  conclusions.  It  has  always  been  one  of  my  most  cherished  purposes 
to  interest  people  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  rural  life.  My 
effort  is  to  ^^  boil  down"  information  to  the  simplest  and  most  practical 
form.  Last  spring  hundreds  of  varieties  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
were  planted.  A  carefully-written  record  is  being  kept  from  the  time 
of  planting  until  the  crop  is  gathered. 

My  methods  of  work  are  briefly  these.  I  go  into  my  study  imme- 
diately after  breakfast^  usually  about  nine  o'clock,  and  write  or  study 
until  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  stopping  only  for  a  light  lunch. 
In  the  early  morning  and  late  afternoon  I  eo  around  my  place,  giving 
directions  to  the  men,  and  observing  the  condition  of  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  trees,  and  the  general  aspect  of  nature  at  the  time.     After  dinneri 
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the  evening  is  devoted  to  the  family^  friendsy  newBpapenSy  and  light 
reading.  Li  former  years  I  wrote  at  niffht  bat  afler  a  severe  att^ 
of  insomnia  this  practioe  was  almost  wholly  abandoned.  As  a  rule, 
the  greater  part  of  a  year  is  absorbed  in  the  production  of  a  novel,  and 
I  am  often  gathering  material  for  several  years  in  advance  of  writing. 

For  manuscript  purposes  I  use  bound  blank-books  of  dieap  paper. 
Mr  sheets  are  thus  kept  securely  together  and  in  place,  important  con- 
siderations in  view  of  the  gales  often  blowing  through  my  study,  and 
the  habits  of  a  careless  man.  This  method  offers  peculiar  advantages 
for  interpolation,  as  there  is  always  a  blank  page  opposite  the  one  on 
whidi  I  am  writing.  Afler  correcting  the  manuscript,  it  is  put  in 
type-writing  and  again  revised.  There  are  also  two  revisions  of  the 
proof.  Wmle  I  do  not  shirk  the  tasks  which  approach  closely  to 
drudgery,  especially  since  my  eyesieht  is  not  so  gooa  as  it  was,  I  also 
obtain  expert  assistance.  I  find  mat  when  a  page  has  become  very 
familiar  and  I  am  rather  tired  of  it,  my  mind  wanders  from  the  close, 
fixed  attention  essential  to  the  best  use  of  words.  Perhaps  few  are 
aadowed  with  both  the  inventive  and  the  critical  fSEunilty.  A  certain 
inner  sense  enables  one  to  know,  according  to  his  lights,  whether  the 
story  itself  is  true  or  false,  but  el^ance  of  style  is  due  chiefly  to  train- 
ing, to  a  cultivation  like  that  of  the  ear  for  music.  Possibly  we  are 
entering  on  an  a^e  in  which  the  people  care  less  for  form,  for  phrase- 
ology, wan  for  what  seems  to  them  true,  real, — ^for  what,  as  they  would 
express  it,  **  takes  hold  of  them.''  This  is  no  plea  or  excuse  for  care- 
less work,  but  rather  a  suggestion  that  the  day  of  prolix,  fine,  flowery 
writing  is  passing.  The  immense  number  of  well-written  books  in 
droulation  nas  made  a  success  with  careless,  slovenly  manuscripts  im- 
poeuble.  Publishers  and  editors  will  not  even  read,  much  less  publish 
them.  Simplicity,  lucidity,  strength,  a  plunge  in  medias  res,  are  now 
the  qualities  and  conditions  chi^y  desired,  rather  than  finely-turned 
sentences  in  which  it  is  apparent  more  labor  has  been  expended  on  the 
vehicle  than  on  what  it  contains.  The  questions  of  this  eager  age  are, 
What  has  he  to  say?  Does  it  interest  us?  As  an  author,  I  have  felt 
that  my  only  chance  of  gaining  and  keeping  the  attention  of  men  and 
women  was  to  know,  to  understand  them,  to  feel  with  and  for  them  in 
what  constituted  their  life.  Failing  to  do  this,  why  should  a  line  of 
my  books  be  read?  Who  reads  a  modem  novel  from  a  sense  of  duty  ? 
There  are  classics  which  all  must  read  and  pretend  to  enjoy  whether 
capable  of  doing  so  or  not.  No  critic  has  ever  been  so  daft  as  to  call 
any  of  my  books  a  classic.  Better  books  are  unread  because  the  writer 
is  not  en  rapport  with  the  reader.  The  time  has  passed  when  either 
the  theologian,  the  politician,  or  the  critic  can  take  the  American  citizen 
metaphorically  by  tne  shoulder  and  send  him  along  the  path  in  which 
they  think  he  should  go.  He  has  become  the  most  independent  beine 
in  the  world,  good-humoredly  tolerant  of  the  beliefs  and  fancies  of 
others,  while  reserving,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  right  to  think  for 
himself. 

In  appealing  to  the  intelligent  American  public,  choosing  for  itself 
among  the  multitude  of  books  now  offered,  it  is  my  creed  that  an 
author  should  maintain  completely  and  thoroughly  his  own  individual- 
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ity  and  take  the  oonsequenoeB.  He  cannot  conjure  strongly  by  imitating 
any  one,  or  by  representing;  any  school  or  fashion.  He  must  do  his 
work  conscientiously,  for  his  readers  know  by  instinct  whether  or  not 
they  are  treated  seriously  and  with  respect.  Above  all,  he  must  under- 
stand men  and  women  sufficiently  to  interest  them ;  for  all  the  '^  powers 
that  be''  cannot  compel  them  to  read  a  book  they  do  not  like. 

My  early  experience  in  respect  to  my  books  in  the  British  Do- 
minions has  been  similar  to  that  of  many  others.  My  first  stories 
were  taken  by  one  or  more  publishers  without  saying  ''  by  your  leave/' 
and  no  returns  made  of  any  kind.  As  time  passed,  Messrs.  Ward, 
Locke  &  Co.,  more  than  any  other  house,  show^  a  disposition  to  treat 
me  fairly.  Increasing  sums  were  given  for  shcoessive  books.  Becentlv 
Mr.  Geor^  Locke  visited  me,  and  offered  liberal  compensation  for  eadb 
new  novel.  He  also  agreed  to  give  me  five  per  cent,  copyright  on  all 
my  old  books  published  by  him,  no  matter  how  obtained,  in  some 
instances  revoking  agreements  which  precluded  the  making  of  any 
such  request  on  my  part.  In  the  case  of  many  of  these  books  he  has 
no  protection,  for  they  are  published  by  others ;  but  he  takes  the  simple 
ground  that  he  will  not  sell  any  of  m^  books  without  giving  me  a 
share  in  the  profit.  Such  honorable  action  should  tend  to  make  piracy 
more  odious  than  ever,  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  Other  English  firms 
have  offered  me  the  usual  royalty,  and  I  now  believe  that,  in  spite  of 
our  House  of  Mis-Representatives  at  Washington,  the  majority  of  the 
British  publishers  are  disposed  to  deal  justly  and  honorably  by  Amer- 
ican writers.  In  my  opinion,  the  Lower  House  in  Congress  has  libelled 
and  slandered  the  American  people  by  acting  as  if  their  constituents, 
with  thievish  instincts,  chucklea  over  pennies  saved  when  buying 
pirated  books.  This  great,  rich,  prosperous  nation  has  been  made  a 
^^  fence,"  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  shamelessly  committed  to  the 
crime  for  which  poor  wretches  are  sent  to  jail.  Truly,  when  history  is 
written  and  it  is  learned  that  the  whole  power  and  statesmanship  of 
the  government  were  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  pork  interest,  while  the 
literature  of  the  country  and  the  literary  class  were  contemptuously 
ignored,  it  may  be  that  the  present  period  will  become  known  as  the 
Fork  Era  of  the  Republic  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  English  publishers 
are  recognizing  our  rights  in  advance  of  our  own  law-makers. 

In  i^ating  his  experience  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne  said  in  effect  that  one  of  the  best  rewards  of  the  literary 
life  was  the  friends  it  enabled  the  writer  to  make.  When  giving  me 
his  friendship,  he  proved  how  true  this  is.  In  my  experience  the  lit- 
erary class  make  good,  genial,  honest  friends,  while  their  keen,  alert 
minds  and  knowledge  of  life  in  many  of  its  most  interesting  aspects 
give  an  unfailing  charm  to  tlieir  society.  One  can  maintain  the  most 
cordial  and  intimate  relations  to  editors  of  magazines  and  journals  if 
he  will  recognize  that  such  relations  should  have  no  influence  whatever 
in  the  acceptance  or  declination  of  manuscripts.  I  am  constantly  re- 
ceiving letters  from  literary  aspirants  who  appear  to  think  that  if  I 
will  use  a  little  influence  dieir  stories  or  papers  would  be  taken  and 
paid  for.  I  have  no  such  influence,  nor  do  I  wish  any,  in  r^ard  to 
my  own  work.    The  conscientious  editor's  first  duty  is  to  his  periodical 
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and  its  ocmstitaeiitB,  and  he  would  and  shoald  be  more  scrupuloos  in 
accepting  a  manoscript  from  a  friend  than  from  a  stranger.  To  show 
resentment  because  a  manuscript  is  returned  is  absurd,  however  great 
may  be  our  disappointment 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  perplexing  and  often  painful  experiences 
of  an  author  comes  from  the  appeals  of  those  who  hope  through  him 
to  obtain  immediate  recc^nition  as  writers.  One  is  asked  to  read 
manuscripts  and  commena  them  to  publishers,  or  at  least  to  give  an 
opinion  in  r^ard  to  them,  often  to  revise  or  even  to  rewrite  certain 
portions.  I  remember  that  during  one  month  I  was  asked  to  do  work 
on  the  manuscripts  of  strangers  that  would  require  about  a  year  of  mv 
time.  The  maker  of  such  request  does  not  realise  that  he  or  she  is 
but  one  among  many,  and  that  the  poor  author  would  have  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  supporting  his  family  if  he  tried  to  comply.  The  majority 
who  thus  appeal  to  one  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  literary  life  or  the  • 
conditions  of  success.  They  write  to  the  author  in  perfect  good  faith, 
often  relating  circumstances  which  touch  his  sympathies ;  jet  if  you 
tell  them  the  truth  about  their  manuscript,  or  say  you  have  not  time  to 
read  it,  adding  that  you  have  no  influence  with  editors  or  publishers 
b^ond  securing  a  careful  examination  of  what  is  written,  you  feel  that 
you  are  often  set  down  as  a  churl,  and  your  inability  to  comply  with 
their  wishes  is  r^;arded  as  the  selfishness  and  arronnce  of  success. 
The  worried  author  has  also  his  own  compunctions,  for  while  he  has 
tried  so  oft^en  and  vainly  to  secure  the  reooenition  requested,  till  he  is 
in  despair  of  such  efibrt,  he  still  is  haunted  by  the  fear  that  be  may 
overlook  some  genius  whom  it  would  be  a  ddight  to  guide  through 
what  seems  a  thorny  jungle  to  the  inexperienced. 

In  recalling  the  past,  one  remembers  when  he  stood  in  such  sore 
need  of  friends  that  he  dislikes  even  the  appearance  of  passing  by  on 
the  other  side.  There  are  no  riches  in  the  world  like  stanch  friends 
who  prove  themselves  to  be  such  in  your  need,  your  adversity,  or  your 
weakiiess.  I  have  some  treasured  letters  received  after  it  had  been 
telegraphed  throughout  the  land  that  I  was  a  bankrupt  and  had  found 
myMlf  many  thousands  of  dollars  worse  off  than  nothing.  The  kindly 
words  and  looks,  the  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  the  temporary 
loan  occasionally,  of  those  who  stood  by  me  when  scarcely  sane  from 
overwork,  trouble,  and,  worse  than  all,  from  insomnia,  can  never  be 
fOTgotten  while  a  trace  of  memory  is  left  Soon  after  my  insolvency 
there  came  a  date  when  all  my  interests  in  my  books  then  pubUshed 
must  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  seemed  in  a  sense  like  putting 
my  children  up  at  auction  ;  and  yet  I  was  powerless,  since  my  interests 
under  contracts  were  a  part  of  my  assets.  These  rights  had  been  well 
advertised  in  the  New  x  ork  and  county  papers,  as  the  statute  required, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  books  was  well  known.  Any  one  in  Uie 
land  could  have  purchased  these  books  from  me  forever.  A  friend 
made  the  highest  oid  and  secured  the  property.  Mv  rights  in  my  first 
nine  novels  became  his,  l^ally  and  absolutely.  There  was  even  no 
verbal  agreement  between  us, — ^nothing  but  his  kind,  honest  eyes  to 
reassure  me.  He  not  only  paid  the  sum  he  had  bidden,  but  then  and 
there  wrote  a  check  for  a  sum  which,  with  my  other  assets,  immediately 
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liquidated  my  personal  debts,  prmoipal  and  interest.  Hie  diildren  of 
my  fancy  are  aeain  my  children,  for  they  speedily  earned  enough  to 
repay  my  friend  and  to  enable  him  to  compromise  with  the  holders 
01  endorsed  notes  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  them.  It  so  happened  that 
most  of  these  creditors  resided  in  my  immediate  neighlK>rhood.  I 
determined  to  ^ht  out  the  battle  in  their  midst  and  under  their  daily 
observation,  and  to  treat  all  alike,  withoat  regard  to  their  l^al  claims^ 
Only  one  creditor  tried  to  make  life  a  harden,  but  he  did  his  level  best 
The  others  permitted  me  to  meet  my  obligations  in  my  own  time  and 
way,  and  I  am  mteful  for  their  consideration.  When  all  had  received 
the  sum  mutually  i^;reed  upon  and  I  had  shaken  hands  with  them,  I 
went  to  the  quaint  and  quiet  little  city  of  Santa  Barbara,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  for  a  change  and  partial  rest  While  there,  however,  I  wrote 
my  Charleston  story,  "The  Earth  Trembled.^'  In  Septwnber,  1887, 
I  returned  to  my  home  at  Comwall-on-the-Hudson,  and  resumed  my 
work  in  a  region  made  dear  by  the  memories  of  a  lifetime.  Just  now 
I  am  completing  a  Southern  story  entitled  "  Miss  Lou.'' 

It  so  nappens  in  my  experience  that  I  have  discovered  one  who 
appears  willing  to  stick  cuoeer  to  me  than  a  brother,  and  even  to  pass  as 
my  "  double,''  or  else  he  is  so  helplessly  in  the  hands  of  his  publishers 
as  to  be  an  object  of  pity.  A  certain  "  Edward  B.  Boe"  is  also  an 
author,  and  is  suffering  cruelly  in  reputation  because  his  publishers  so 
manage  that  he  is  identified  with  me.  By  strange  coincidence,  they  hit 
upon  a  cover  for  his  book  which  is  almost  a  fac-simile  of  the  cover  of 
my  pamphlet  novel  "  An  Original  Belle,"  previously  issued.  The  R 
in  the  name  of  this  unfortunate  man  has  been  furnished  with  such  a 
diminutive  tail  that  it  passes  for  a  P,  and  even  m^  friends  supposed 
that  the  book,  offered  everywhere  for  sale,  was  mme.  In  many  in- 
stances I  have  asked  at  news-stands,  "Whose  book  is  that?"  The 
Cmpt  and  invariable  answer  has  been,  "  E.  P.  Roe's."  I  have  seen 
k-notices  in  which  the  volume  was  ascribed  to  me  in  anything  but 
flatterine  terms.  A  distinguished  judge,  in  a  carefully-written  opinion, 
is  so  undiaritable  as  to  characterize  the  coincidence  in  cover  as  a  ^^  fraud," 
and  to  say, "  No  one  can  look  at  the  covers  of  the  two  publications  and 
fail  to  see  evidence  of  a  design  to  deceive  the  public  and  to  infiringe 
upon  the  rights  of  the  pubusher  and  author," — ^that  is,  the  rights 
of  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  and  of  E.  P.  Roe.  Some  well-known 
journalists  show  honest  indignation,  and  also  employ  the  terms ''  fraud" 
and  "  trading  on  another  man's  reputation ;"  others  condescend  to  ex- 
plain, to  state  the  case ;  and  others  still,  with  coruscations  of  wit,  point 
out  that  one  Roe  is  as  bad  as  the  other,  and  so  it  doesn't  matter  much. 
Now,  all  this  places  the  said  '^  Edward  R.  Roe"  in  a  pitiable  plight 
He  is  either  r^^arded  as  the  victim,  perhaps  the  accomplice,  of  his  pub- 
lishers, or  else  is  identified  with  a  ^'  native  author  called  Roe."  My 
publishers,  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  with  their  lawyers,  are  coming 
to  his  aid  in  a  suit  to  enjoin  the  publication  in  its  present  guise  of  the 
book  which  is  grilling  his  reputation,  if  not  mine.  Let  me  suggest 
to  the  Western  Iloe  that  he  find  publishers  who  will  permit  him  to  shine 
midimmed  by  the  shadows  cast  by  my  literary  sins. 

Let  me  close  with  yet  one  more  bit  of  experience.    My  books  from 
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the  first  have  been  subetantiallj  in  the  hands  of  one  pnblishing  house. 
I  believe  that  it  has  been  to  m^  advantage ;  and  it  wonld  be  well,  as  a 
role,  for  other  writers  to  b^in  with  reputable,  honorable  publishers 
and  to  remain  with  them.  A  publisher  can  do  more  and  better  with  a 
line  of  books  than  with  isolated  volumes.  When  an  author's  books 
are  scattered  there  is  not  sufficient  inducement  for  any  one  to  push  them 
stronely,  nor,  as  in  the  case  above  related,  to  protect  a  writer  against  a 
''  double,''  should  one  appear.  Authors  oflen  know  little  about  business, 
and  should  deal  with  a  publisher  who  will  look  after  their  interests  as 
truly  as  hisu  own.  Unbusiness-like  habits  and  methods  are  certainly 
not  traits  to  be  cultivated,  for  we  often  sufier  grievously  from  their 
existence ;  yet  as  far  as  possible  the  author  should  be  free  from  dis- 
tracting cares.  The  novelist  does  his  best  work  when  abstracted  from 
the  actual  world  and  living  in  its  ideal  counterpart  which,  for  the  time, 
he  is  imagining.  When  his  creative  work  is  completed  he  should  live 
very  doee  to  the  real  world,  or  else  he  will  be  imagining  a  state  of 
things  which  neither  QoA  nor  man  had  any  hand  in  bringing  about. 

Edward  P,  Roe. 
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I  DOUBT  if  any  one  can  lay  down  the  autobiographical  sketch  in 
this  number  of  lAppmoot^a  without  increased  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  ffood  man  who  penned  it.  It  is  manly  and  frank,  and  has 
one  quality  uiat  is  rare  enough  in  self-revelations  of  this  sort,  especially 
in  very  frank  ones :  it  is  thoroughly  sincere.  There  is  no  nosing  for 
effect,  no  self-laudation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  undue  ana  unneces- 
sary self-depreciation.  As  to  the  value  of  his  literary  work,  Mr.  Roe 
would  from  the  very  first  have  been  content  to  leave  the  verdict  to  the 
critics  and  to  the  American  public.  But  the  critics  differed  so  widely 
that  their  judgments  were  merely  confusing,  and  the  American  public 
took  him  to  its  heart  When  critics  like  Qeorge  Ripley  and  Julian 
Hawthorne  praised  his  books,  when  men  and  women  all  over  the  United 
States  found  comfort  and  guidance  in  them,  it  was  difficult  for  the  hum- 
blest-minded author  to  bdieve  they  were  the  trash  that  they  were  often 
E reclaimed  to  be  by  young  people  addicted  to  being  clever, — especially  as 
f  r.  Roe's  good  sense  helped  him  to  see  that  this  proclamation  was  often 
due  to  the  &ct  that  the  clever  people  in  question  had  never  read  his  books, 
and  often  to  the  fact  that  the  books  had  run  through  a  provokingly  large 
number  of  editions.  Of  course  it  was  also  true  that  many  unprejudiced 
critics  honestly  believed  the  books  to  be  trash,  and  said  so,  and  that  their 
opinions  were  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside.  But,  again,  it  showed  no  con- 
ceit in  an  author  to  recognize  that  critics  always  differ,  that  they  are 
often  wrong,  that  if  the  people  at  large  liked  his  books  the  critics  who 
praised  them  were  at  least  as  likely  to  be  right  as  the  critics  who  con- 
demned them,  and  that  at  all  events  he  was  giving  innocent  amusement, 
if  not  something  high^  and  better,  to  the  large  number  of  American 
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and  English  readers  who  constituted  his  audience.  But  towards  the 
critics  who  abused  him  Mr.  Roe  had  no  unkindly  thoughts  and  never 
a  word  of  anger. 

A  story  in  point  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Boe  himself.  He  had  invited 
a  well-known  critic  to  partake  of  the  hospitalities  of  his  home.  As  the 
critic  was  thoroughly  conscientious,  he  wrote  in  answer  that  he  had 
often  attacked  Mr.  Koe's  books,  that  he  did  not  like  them,  and  that  he 
proposed  to  continue  his  attacks  in  future.  Consequently  he  did  not 
know  that  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  partake  of  the  author's  salt, 
although  he  expressed  the  greatest  friendliness  for  the  man. 

"  I  wrote  back/'  said  Mr.  Roe,  simply,  "  that  critics  were  always 
entitled  to  express  their  opinions,  that  what  one  man  honestly  liked 
apother  man  might  honestly  dislike,  and  that,  although  I  was  human 
enough  to  prefer  praise  to  blame,  I  was  always  willing  and  glad  to  be 
blamed  by  a  man  who  thought  I  deserved  it,  because  I  could  learn  even 
more  from  honest  blame  than  from  honest  praise,  but  that  neither  praise 
nor  blame  could  make  any  difference  in  my  liking  or  respect  for  the 
man  who  penned  it.'' 

I  believe  the  critic  concluded  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  two  persons  of  such  unaffected  manliness  and  truthful- 
ness must  have  found  some  common  ground  on  which  they  could  meet 
and  recognize  each  other's  worth. 

Few  men,  indeed,  could  meet  Mr.  Roe  without  yielding  him  the 
tribute  of  their  affection.  Fewer  still  could  see  him  in  his  own  home, 
moving  among  his  relations,  his  neighbors,  and  his  friends,  could  note 
his  unfailing  courtesy  and  geniality,  his  unfailing  kindliness  and  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  at  the  very  moment  when  pain  and  disease  perhaps 
had  claimed  him  for  their  own,  without  rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  that 
crowned  his  latter  years.  The  money  he  made  from  his  books  he  spent 
with  princely  generosity.  His  purse  was  ever  at  the  command  of  the 
poor  and  the  afflicted,  his  hospitable  doors  were  open  to  the  world.  One 
day  a  meeting  of  fellow-authors  crowded  his  house,  the  next  a  party  of 
divinity  students  or  of  hard-worked  preachers  found  there  needed  rest 
and  recuperation.  His  favorite  strawberry-beds  were  the  temporary 
property  of  his  visitors,  his  horses  and  carriages  were  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  ready  to  convey  them  through  his  grounds  or  over  the  neigh- 
boring roads  that  commanded  the  most  exquisite  views. 

It  is  said  of  the  French  dramatist  Labiche  that  once  on  some  social 
occasion  he  ingratiated  himself  with  his  guests  by  simply  saying  to  each 
person  as  he  arrived,  "  At  last  I"  and  to  each  as  he  left,  "  Already  ?" 
The  epigrammatic  smartness  of  the  Grallic  author  would  have  been 
foreign  enough  to  the  native  simplicity  of  the  American,  but  the 
manner  of  tlie  latter  expressed  exactly  what  the  words  of  the  former 
were  meant  to  convey, — a  heartiness  of  welcome  that  seemed  almost  a 
reproach  for  not  having  arrived  sooner,  an  evident  reluctance  to  let 
you  go. 

Towards  his  publishers  Mr.  Roe's  relations  were  of  the  most  cordial 
description.  He  never  accused  them  of  quaffing  their  wine  out  of  his 
skull,  although  he  may  have  surmised  that  the  sales  of  his  books  en- 
abled those  gentlemen  to  purchase  the  choicest  vintage  if  they  were  so 
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disposed.  He  raoioed  as  much  at  their  saooess  as  at  his  own,  and 
alwajs  recognized  that  they  treated  him  honestly  and  liberally,  affording 
a  pleasant  contrast  in  this  respect  to  the  many  authors  who  look  with 
unjust  and  illiberal  suspicion  upon  their  business  partners, — a  contrast 
which  could  not  fail  to  impress  one  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
daneers  and  difficulties  that  beset  the  lottery  known  as  book-puolishuig. 
And  he  was  invariably  loyal.  When  the  emissary  of  another  house 
once  approached  him  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  tempting  offer  for  a  new 
book,  he  answered,  '^  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  my  present  publishers. 
They  took  me  up  when  I  was  poor  and  unknown,  they  believed  in  me 
when  others  did  not,  they  have  acted  fairly  by  me  in  all  our  transactions, 
and  I  intend  to  remain  with  them.  What  would  you  do  in  my  place?'' 
'  And  the  wily  emissary,  thus  squarely  confronted,  could  only  reply 
that  in  Mr.  Roe's  place  he  would  consider  it  right  to  act  as  he  did. 

Not  that  Mr.  Koe  was  a  mere  amiable  weakling.  He  was  a  eood 
business-man,  he  recognized  the  commercial  value  of  his  work,  and  in 
all  his  dealings  with  publishers  and  editors  he  was  firm  and  just,— just 
to  himself  and  to  others.  He  never  strove  to  overreach,  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  overreached.  Even  among  editors  and  publishers 
of  magazines  there  are  occasional  black  sheep,  but  they  never  found  Mr. 
Roe  color-blind.  I  remember  how  justly  indignant  he  was  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  Western  house  which 
published  Edward  R.  Roe's  works, — getting  them  up  in  exact  imitation 
of  his  own,  and  making  the  initial  R  look  as  much  as  possible  like  a  P 
by  cunning  curtailment.  He  at  once  took  l^al  advice  and  broueht 
suit  against  the  publishers,  with  every  apparent  prospect  of  mulcting 
them  in  heavy  damages.  He  would  have  been  surprised,  indeed,  if  he 
had  lived,  to  learn  that  the  Western  court  dismissed  his  petition  for  an 
injunction,  and  that  a  reported  obiter  dicta  of  the  learned  judge  who 
decided  the  case  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  never  known  a  more  flimsy 
pretext  for  an  injunction.  If  the  Western  States  are  indeed  nourished 
upon  the  writings  of  an  author  called  Roe,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
taken  to  heart  the  lesson  of  uprightness  and  justice  which  those  writings 
aim  to  teach. 

Mr.  Roe  was  fond  of  reading,  and  his  library,  though  not  extensive, 
was  culled  with  good  taste.  In  contemporary  literature  he  took  much 
interest,  and  he  was  always  glad  to  express  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
his  fellow-craftsmen.  Of  Amflie  Rives,  espwaally,  he  was  a  chivalric 
champion.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  warmui  with  which  this  usually 
quiet  gentleman  defended  from  all  unkind  aspersions  the  fieir  genius  that 
might  have  seemed  so  alien  to  his  own  tone  of  thought  '^  Sne  is  a  young 
woman  of  extraordinary  powers,"  I  once  heard  him  say ;  "  but  she 
needs  curbing,  she  needs  training.  Some  one  ought  to  take  her  in  hand. 
The  world  is  only  too  likely  to  misinterpret  her,  and  it  is  best  for  her 
own  sake  that  she  shouldn't  lay  herself  open  to  misinterpretation." 

Of  himself  and  of  his  own  writings  ne  spoke  with  the  same  un- 
affected candor  with  which  he  writes  his  autobiography.  One  of  the 
diief  reasons,  he  told  me,  which  prompted  him  to  accede  to  my  request 
and  produce  this  sketch,  was  that  if  he  must  have  a  biographer  he 
preferred  to  be  his  own  biographer. 
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^*  Nothing  is  so  nanseatine  to  me^^'  he  said,  ^'  as  the  average  biomphy. 
The  fulsome  praise  with  which  the  writers  deem  it  necessary  to  beaaob 
their  heroes  makes  me  throw  down  their  books  in  di^ust  I  shouldn't 
like  to  be  painted  as  a  little  tin  god.  I  have  my  weaknesses^  I  am 
sadly  human^  and  I  know  it  ^d  if  I  ever  had  any  influence  over 
souls,  either  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  or  as  a  writer,  it  is  because  of 
my  consciousness  of  these  weaknesses.  Criminals  and  outcasts  have 
travelled  long  distances  to  make  me  a  sort  of  fiither-oonfessor,  but 
through  all  their  crimes  and  vices  I  have  never  fidled  to  recognize  the 
kinship  that  existed  between  us.  And  I  trust  I  have  been  of  assistance 
to  these  poor  souls.'' 

Wm.  &  Wabh. 


THE  STAR  OF  THE  ''OAIETS:' 

**  QHE  was  the  star  of  the  'Gaiet6,' 
'  O    And  I  was  only  the  obo§." 
He  watched  my  face  with  plaintive  stare. 
To  see  what  fruit  his  rhyme  should  bear. 
A  tattered  remnant  of  swallow-tail 
Where  needed  most  did  mostly  fiiil 
To  hide  the  ravage  of  eutter  and  time 
On  the  pantaloons  of  the  man  of  rhyme. 
His  dress,  like  himself,  su^ested  a  day 
That  had  looked  on  him  with  rosier  ray. 
"  She  was  the  star  of  the  *  Gaiet^,' 
And  I  was  only  the  oboe. 

"  You  gave  a  b^gar  food  and  drink. 
And  Iritz,  my  dog,  doth  kindly  wink. 
As  though  our  trials  had  an  end. 
This  day  of  days,  through  such  a  friend. 
A  kindred  look  in  your  eyes  I  met. 
And  I  gazed  on  you  as  even  yet 
I  shall  gaze  on  God  and  speak  him  free. 
Though  I  shall  only  a  b^gar  be." 

Again  he  seized  the  brimming  drink. 
And  the  fire  in  his  faded  eyes  did  wink. 
I  sat  and  listened  smilingly 
While  the  b^gar  told  his  tale  to  me. 

**  I  came  from  &ir  Lorraine  her  vales. 
Where  life  along  a  summer  sails. 
And  all  the  grass  is  very  sweet. 
The  drooping  com  and  lowing  neat 
Are  prodigal  of  beauty's  shapes 
In  meadows  gracious  with  the  grapes. 
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To  Gotham  with  my  obo8 

And  the  musio-hall  otlled  the  Gaiet& 

I  proepared.    Frits  wore  harMm  thai ; 

I  amoked  my  *  Clay'sy'  like  other  men, 

And  booffht)  it  was  new,  this  '  swallow-tail.' 

Ton  smib :  if  you  try  and  lan^  yoo  fidl. 

Ahy  then  with  respect  my  landlady 

Obaerved  me  search  the  intrioaoy 

Of  the  foreign  weapon  the  obo§. 

She  oame,  ay  me  1  she  came  and  sang ; 

All  ni^ht  for  me  the  cadence  rang, 

No  voice  I  heard  save  hers  alone. 

Bear  with  m^  soon  shall  end  my  moan. 

Yon  give  us  life  to  live  a  day, 

And  SVits  and  I  our  debt  must  pay. 

Frits  remembers  the  Gaiet6, 

And  knows  I  was  once  an  oboS. 


^*  Fair  ?    She  was  fidrer  than  the  vales 

Of  fidr  Lorraine.    My  &ncy  fidls. 

The  fidr  white  shape  went  tlnx>ugh  my  dream 

To  haunt  my  djine  day,  I  deem. 

The  glory  of  her  mce  was  paint 

Perhaps,  but  never  worshipped  saint 

Saw  at  her  feet  idolater 

With  worship  sudi  as  fell  to  her. 

She  was  the  star  of  the  Ghdet£, 

And  I  was  only  the  oboe. 


**  I  hated  the  tenor  when  his  &ce 

Was  dose  to  hers  in  love's  embrace, 

Tet  I  knew  as  well  as  when  I  have  scanned 

I  know  the  man  who  is  free  of  hand 

And  laugh  and  curse,  or  the  puritan 

Who  prays  and  keeps  from  child  or  man. 

That  six  small  children  awaited  him 

In  an  alley  some  distance  from  the  '  swim.' 

And  the  leader  glared  with  squinting  eyes, 

And  stopped  the  cirdee  in  surprise, 

When  my  notes  were  lost  in  angry  sighs. 

I  took  to  poetry  :  you  may  guess 

From  this  my  utter  hopelessness. 

I  sent  bouquets  till  my  salary 

Grew  scant  to  sustain  the  obo§. 

But  ever^  nieht  myopic  dudes. 

Filled  with  &e  nerve  that  the  fool  deludes, 

Stared  at  the  star  of  the  Gaiet6 

And  shattered  the  notes  of  the  obo& 
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"  I  took  to  mopingy  and  watched  the  gate 
For  the  lithe  slim  glory  early  and  late. 
I  hated  the  leering  bald  old  man 
Whose  carriage  waited  till  forth  she  ran^ 
And  they  went  away  to  supper  and  wine 
And  whatever  more  one  may  divine. 
I  was  a  Ouida-like  d^ass^^ 
And  she  was  the  star  of  the  Gaiety. 

**  I  felt/  as  though  life  anew  b^an^ 
The  hope  for  a  woman  that  hurts  a  man 
In  the  callow  years,  and  is  worth  far  more 
Than  all  that  has  fallen  to  sage  threescore. 
I  dreaded  most  that  shape  like  yours, 
Magnificent,  that  too  well  allures 
The  mood  of  a  woman  in  morning-time. 
Sneer  not,  O  God-man,  at  this  my  rhyme. 
Ah  1  the  slope  of  limb  and  the  firmnset  head. 
The  princely  glance  and  the  lion-tread  ! 
I  loved  him  even  as  I  hated  him 
For  his  glorious  chest  and  lordly  limb. 
After  he  came  I  saw  the  change : 
No  longer  the  song-bird  free  to  range, 
But  the  caged  and  fluttering  bird  was  she, 
And  I  was  only  the  oboe. 

"  I  longed  to  tell  her  I  saw  the  glare 
Of  the  wanderer  in  his  fiery  stare, 
And  the  eagle  look  of  the  men  who  lie 
In  the  red  forefront  'neath  a  battle  sky. 
The  mountain  eagle,  the  Lucifer, 
The  insatiable,  the  bane  of  her. 
But  she  was  the  star  of  the  Gaiety, 
And  I  was  only  the  obo§.'' 

The  b^gar  siehed  and  smiled,  and  then 

Went  on  in  a  lighter  strain  again : 

'^  I  took  to  drinking,  and  lost  my  place. 

I  took  thirty  days  of  the  Isle's  disgrace. 

I  took  my  leave  one  fortunate  day. 

And  took  to  playing  this  instrument  gay 

To  the  passers-by  along  the  way. 

My  swallow-tail  is  the  worse  for  wear. 

And  my  pantaloons  are  out  of  repair,. 

And  Fritz  is  no^  so  sleek  of  hair 

As  dogs  who  growl  in  the  looking-^lass 

In  the  ftirbished  homes  of  the  wealthier  class. 

"  But  you — ^what^of  the  star,  you  say? 
Tou  mustn't  imagine  this  is  a  tear, 
I  scraped  my  eye  with  an  eyelash  here. 
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She  died  in  her  grief  alone,  alone ; 
I  followed  her  out,  and  Fritz  did  moan, 
And  I — ^I  was  sorry  myself,  you  know, 
For  I  loved  her  well  in  the  lone-ago, 
And  it  did  seem  sad  that  he  and  I 
Should  be  the  ones  to  see  her  die, 
And  follow  her  out  where  she  shall  lie, 
We  two  alone,  till  she  finds  the  sky. 
She  was  the  star  of  the  GraieM, 
And  I  was  only  the  oboe. 

« I  think,  if  it  wasn't  for  Uttle  Fritz, 
And  green  Lorraine,  that  often  flits 
Across  my  dream,  I  should  have  gone 
Long  since  with  Ae  river  flowing  on. 
But  my  dog  must  live,  and  so  I  play 
In  hope  of  hope  from  day  to  day. 
If  ever  you  come  by  a  low  green  grave, 
WiUi  a  plain  cross  made  of  a  barrelnstave, 
Bemember  the  tale  of  the  oboe, 
And  pray  for  the  star  of  the  (Jaiet6.^' 

IkmielL.  Iknomm, 
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DRIVING  along  the  shady  avenue,  with  a  broad  green  lawn  down 
to  the  river,  sparkling  in  the  morning  sun,  on  one  side  of  us,  and 
a  long  array  of  elegant  homes  embowered  in  attractive  grounds  on  the 
other,  for  perhaps  a  mile,  we  reached  the  home  of  the  flowers. 

Upon  entering  we  stood  by  a  miniature  lake  profuse  with  the  bloom 
of  lovely  water-luies.  The  flowers  of  the  celebrated  Lotus  (Ndumbium 
9pecio8um)  were  expanding  from  their  rosy  pink  into  the  creamy  white 
with  delicate  pink  tinge  of  the  fuU  flower.  Their  perftime  waa  delicious, 
but  indescribable.  The  collected  dew  of  the  morning  was  rolling  about 
like  quicksilver  on  the  broad  leaves,  ruffled  by  the  breeze. 

Near  by  were  the  large  yellow  flowers  of  the  Nelumbium  luteum, 
an  American  lily.  The  rich  coloring,  lai^  size,  aud  positive  firagrance 
are  marked  features  of  this  flower  which  make  it  very  effective.  Nearly 
all  of  this  class  are  of  tropical  or  semi-tropical  origin,  but  experience 
has  proven  them  hardy 'in  this  climate. 

There  were  many  varieties  of  the  class  of  Nymphsea,  some  of  tender 
and  others  of  hardier  nature.  The  NymphsBa  Devoniensis  is  by  many 
thought  to  be  the  choicest  water-lily :  its  leaves  are  two  feet  and  the 
flowers  a  foot  broad,  of  brilliant  red,  which  glows  with  splendid  effect 
when  illuminated  at  night.  The  flowers  of  the  Nymphsea  rubra  were 
rosy  red  in  color,  with  scarl^  stamens.    The  rich  brown  leaves  of  this 
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plant  on  fiiding  torn  like  autumn  kaves  to  orimson  chased  with  gold. 
Our  own  fragrant  white  lily  is  of  this  order^  and  of  hardy  Imbit 
There  are  many  who  think  that  in  its  delicate  parity  of  beauty  it  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  Uie  gaudier  flowers  of  the  tropics.  **  All  of  these 
plants  are  easily  cultivated/'  said  the  gentleman  in  diarge:  *' there 
are  none  others  among  flowers  more  beautiful  and  fragrant,  nor  do  these 
few  you  see  here  include  all  water-lilies  or  aquatic  plants :  there  are 
many  other  varieties  and  other  classes,  all  about  which  a  catalogue  will 
explain." 

As  we  moved  away  from  the  lake  of  lilies  towards  the  greenhouses, 
the  '^  old  gentleman" — ^as  he  liked  to  be  affectionately  tenned  by  his 
family  and  friends — raised  his  hand  impressively.  '^^  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field/ ''  he  said, ''  ^  how  they  grow :  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin ;  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  ^lory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'  I  think  these  words,  my  friends,  ex- 
press Uie  beauty  of  tint  and  texture,  the  gracefulness  and  fragrance,  in 
the  raiment  of  flowers,  more  perfectly  and  elegantly  than  any  other 
words  before  or  since.''  We  had  all  paused  before  the  door  of  the 
conservatory,  and  were  looking  back  towards  the  lake.  There  was 
quite  a  party  of  us,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  mention  who  we 
were  and  how  we  came  to  be  there. 

Circumstancee  of  a  professional  nature  had  kept  the  old  gentleman 
in  town  all  summer,  and  his  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  boys, 
who  were  off  to  the  White  Mountains,  had  chosen  to  remain  with  him 
rather  than  go  the  rounds  of  the  watcoing-places  without  him.  There 
had  been  plenty  of  driving  in  the  Park,  with  an  occasional  day  at  the 
sea-shore ;  but  it  was  to  Sfadam  we  were  indebted  for  that  delightful 
day  which  on  suggesting  she  termed  '^  an  old-fashioned  excursion?' 

^'  Surely,  mamma,  you  don't  mean  we  shall  ride  in  a  wagon  full 
of  straw,  behind  a  pair  of  mules  ? "  asked  one  of  the  young  ladies, 
demurely. 

^'  That  would  do  very  well  if  it  was  handy ;  but  the  barouche  and 
pair  of  bays  will  answer  equally  well,  as  we  have  them  on  hand." 

"  I  am  very  glad  we  have ;  but  the  barouche  won't  hold  enough." 

'^  Then  we  will  have  to  squeeze  a  little,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  I  see.  They  used  to  do  a  good  deal  of  squeezing  in  old- 
fisushioned  ^excursions,  oidn't  they  ?" 

Pater&milias,  however,  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  project. 
Where  were  we  going,  and  what  for?  If  it  was  to  be  a  mere  day  of 
jollity, — even  in  an  innocent  way, — according  to  his  experience  it  would 
prove  wearisome.  Excursions  merely  to  have  a  good  time — in  fiict,  all 
objectless  excursions — ^in  his  opinion  were  a  bore,  and  he'd  rather  be 
excused. 

From  this  dilemma  we  were  delivered  by  the  oldest  daughter  of  the 
house.  She  knew  intimately  well  her  fath^s  taste,  or  rather  love,  for 
flowers.  Like  the  veteran  detective  in  one  of  Wilkie  Collins's  novels, 
who  during  his  every-day  life  is  unravelling  the  mysteries  of  murders 
and  burglaries,  but  spends  his  leisure  hours  in  a  rose-garden,  find- 
ing pleasurable  relaxation  in  the  care  and  study  of  the  plants,  so 
was  it  with  her  &ther,  who  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoons  you  would 
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iee  finding  net  Scorn  profoesioiial  care  and  fatigue  in  the  garden; 
and  early  in  the  morning,  whik  the  dew  was  yet  on  the  plants, — ^the 
others  sull  napping  up-stairs, — you  would  find  him  attending  to  the 
plants  in  the  companionship  of  Ernestine,  a  congenial  spirit  in  this 
recnperatiye  delight 

It  was  also  to  this  young  wcmian  that  we  were  indebted  for  the  pro- ' 

rome.  According  to  her  plan,  early  in  the  morning  we  were  to  cross 
rivor,  and  drive  some  nine  or  ten  miles  up  into  Jersey  to  the  little 
town  of  Rivorton,  where  were  extensive  greenhouses  ana  gardens  de- 
voted to  flowers.  We  were  to  see  and  aomire,  make  notes  of  all  that 
was  newly  discovered,  rare,  curious,  and  uKNst  beautiful,  not  forgetting 
to  inquire  into  improved  processes,  suitable  soils  and  seasons,  and  so 
on,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  until  it  would  have  bothered  old  Polonius  to 
foUow  her.  Finally  she  concluded  with, — '^  In  &ct,  the  subject  is  so 
interesting — ^nay,  more,  fascinating — that  we  had  better  let  it  rest  until 
we  g^  tbere.  In  tmtfi,  a  day  is  but  as  a  moment, — a  cursory  glance 
at  the  pages  of  a  single  volume.  The  study  of  flowers  is  more  ancient 
than  any  literature  in  which  it  is  recorded :  indeed,  it  is  inexhaustible. 
We'U  come  back  by  the  boat'' 

'^  Oh  I  ah !  that  last  is  delightful  P'  eushingly  exclaimed  Miss  Sallie, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief:  ^^  the  fr^  river  breeze, — ^the  yadits  out  sailii^  I 
I  hope  it  will  blow,  so  the  boat  will  rock  J'  This  speech  came  from  the 
rather  stylish  young  woman  who  was  handsome  and,  what  is  more, 
piquanie.  She  did  not  unite  with  her  fondness  for  music  of  the  livelier 
aort  and  poetry  of  the  sentimental  kind  any  strong  pmehofni  for  flowers, 
except  done  up  in  brilliant  bouquets  or  ready  in  me  perfection  of  their 
beauty  to  cut 

There  was  but  one  oUier  point  to  be  decided  in  this  &mily  council, 
as  the  matter  of  the  hampers  was  left  entirely  to  Madam.  Who  was 
to  go? 

Ernestine  mentioned  Mr.  H.  (my  humble  self)  for  one. 

^'Oh,  dear  I  he's  so  awfiilly  prosy  1"  remonstrated  Miss  Sallie. 

**  He  is  very  practical  in  what  he  does  as  well  as  says, — prosy  or 
not,"  was  Ernestine's  r^inder.  **  I  suppose  you  want  Mr.  L.  to  go. 
It  is  a  pity  we  are  not  going  in  a  balloon  instead  of  a  barouche :  he 
loves  to  be  np  in  the  air,  to  soar." 

**  The  castles  that  Mr.  L.  builds  are  certainly  symmetrical,  and  his 
flights,  my  dear  sister,  are  well  balanced.  He  writes  verses  as  well 
as  he  waltzes, — ^which  you  would  know  if  you  danced." 

^'I  want  my  friend  D.  to  go  along,  anyhow,"  broke  in  the  old 
gentleman. 

<<  Oh — h !"  sung  out  both  the  young  women  at  once,  ^'  he's  sudi  a 
philosopher." 

"  I  think  it's  my  turn  to  choose  now,"  said  Madam.  "  To  be  com- 
plete, we  ought  to  have  a  ftinny  man." 

"Why,  mother,"  Ernestine  seriously  pleaded,  "don't  you  know 
funny  men  in  public  print  are  awfully  grum  in  private  life?" 

"  I  know  one  thing  about  them,  wither  they  write  for  the  papers 
or  not,"  said  Miss  Sdlie :  "  they  don't  make  good  listeners.  There's 
Mr.  M.    No  sooner  has  he  said  something  that  will  pass  tolerably  well. 
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than  he's  bnff^  studying  out  someddng  else.  He's  hypeicritioal ;  his 
wit  lacks  freshness,  and  his  humor  is  not  at  all  effervescent  I  should 
say,  mamma,  from  the  would-be  very  funny  man,  ^GKkxI  Lord,  de- 
liver us.' " 

What  this  young  lady  said  had  ereat  weight  with  the  mother,  and 
so  the  professional  punster  was  ruled  out ;  and  this  was  the  way  it 
happened  that  our  party  of  four  gentlemen  and  four  ladies — ^including 
Miss  Bachel,  who  occupied  some  kind  of  position  in  the  &mily — found 
ourselves,  after  a  delightful  and  invigorating  morning  drive,  among  the 
flowers. 

The  first  greenhouse  we  entered  was  filled  with  the  fimcy-leaved 
caladiums.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  their  el^ant  decorative  effect 
at  fairs  and  on  festival  occasions,  and  in  the  ornamentation  of  green- 
houses and  window-boxes.  For  growing  in  the  garden,  if  pumted 
early  in  June  in  warm  and  partly-shaded  Dorders,  they  are  unequalled 
as  bedding^plants.  The  harmony  and  contrasts  tiiey  offer  in  coloring 
are  of  in^te  variety.  There  were  brilliant  crimson  veins  on  a  ri(£ 
green  ground,  spotted  with  carmine,  bright  pea-green  leaves  spotted 
and  marbled  with  white,  and  La  Perle  du  Brteil, — white,  dehcately 
tinted  with  rose,  the  midrib  and  veins  dark  green,  large  and  transparent, 
— to  many  tastes  the  loveliest  of  all. 

In  the  next  greenhouse  were  the  bushes  of  the  once  popular  camdlia> 

^'  How  the  girls  did  love  japonicas  before  I  was  bom  I  Miss  Bachel 
has  told  me  all  about  how  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Why,  then  four  or 
five  dollars  was  not  much  to  pay  for  a  japonica  on  the  night  of  a  great 
ball;  but  now  they  are  superseded  by  the  historic,  the  poetic,  the 
romantic  aueeu  of  idl  flowers,  the  rose.    Do  let  us  go  among  the  roses." 

Sallie  nad  carelessly  touched  a  diord  that  summoned  uo  those  tender 
recollections  that  had  since  grown  so  sad  to  the  maiaen  lady  who 
lingered  among  the  japonica  blooms. 

'^Do  you  know  wnat  she  is  thinking  about?"  asked  Ernestine  of 
her  father,  as  we  passed  ahead.     '^  Why,  those  touehiug  lines, — 

Of  all  the  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these :  *  It  might  nave  been.' " 

^^  It  is  astonishing,  my  child,  the  associations  that  flowers  do  conjure 
up." 

*^  Oh,  I  remember  now  how  you  first  b^an  to  love  flowers." 

'^  Huish,  please.     Don't  talk  about  that  here." 

*^  This  is  the  American  Beauty,"  said  the  superintendent,  calling  Air 
attention  to  a  double  rose  of  deep  crimson  color.  *^  It  is  noted  for  its 
sweet  perfume." 

"  How  appropriately  named  P'  said  Sallie.  "  American  girls  are 
noted  for  good  qualities  outside  of  mere  appearance." 

''  Ind^  ?"  queried  Mr.  D.,  with  a  cynical  smile. 

^^  This  rose  is  considered  a  true  type  of  what  a  hybrid  perpetual 
rose  should  be.  It  is  in  demand  in  Uie  wiuter  for  fashionable  occasions 
at  fancy  prices." 

^'  Oh,  papa,  come  1  here  is  The  Bride  P'  called  Ernestine. 
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'^  How  beautiful  T  said  the  eld  geDtleman,  raising  his  hand  care8»- 
ingly,  as  if  to  stroke  the  large,  creamj-white  buds. 

"  How  spotlessly  pure  and  altc^ther  lovely,  as  a  bride  should  be  T 
said  Sallie. 

^*  As  most  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  wedding-day/'  inter- 

Eolated  Mr,  D.  "  But  the  question  is,  will  they  wear?  Are  they  not 
ke  this  rose, — ^likely  to  &de  away  T' 

'*  Oh,  my,  Mr.  D.,  I  do  hope  you  will  see  something  pleasant, 
wh^her  you  say  it  or  nof 

The  gentleman  certainly  did  not  look  it  after  this  speech. 

"  Is  it  not  curious  V  said  Miss  Rachel  to  me,  aside, — in  fact,  my  long 
association  widi  the  old  gentleman  had  made  me  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  whole  family, — "  did  you  know  he  has  made  a  formal  offer 
to  Sallie,  which  she  declined  ?  but  her  father  has  b^ged  her  to  take 
more  time  to  consider,  he's  so  awfully  rich,  you  know. 

The  florist  was  pointing  out  to  us  some  of  the  general  favorites  and 
distii^uished  beauties,  while  he  was  telling  us  about  the  latest  intro- 
ductions. 

"  Which  is  the  rose  of  all  roses  loved  the  most^'  asked  Madam. 

"  The  Papa  Gontier,"  was  the  prompt  answer.  "  It  is  of  brilliant 
carmine ;  the  buds  are  long,  very  fragrant,  and  free.  In  my  opinion  it 
is  not  only  the  most  popular  but  the  sweetest  of  all  roses.'' 

^^Is  not  the  Puritan  considered  the  most  beautiful  of  all  white 
roses?"  asked  Ernestine. 

"  It  is  so  considered." 

^'  Then  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  to  me." 

^^  But  not  to  me,"  said  Miss  Sallie.  ^^  The  Catherine  Mermet  is  of 
such  a  lovely  shade  of  bright  flesh  color.  White  is  too  cold  a  color 
by  itself." 

^' You  have  a  greenhouse?"  asked  the  florist.  "Well,  here  is  one 
of  the  new  roses, — 'Princess  Beatrice.  The  flowers  are  perfect  in  form ; 
the  color  is  golden  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  rose  on  the  edges.  This 
rose  succeeded  admirably  in  England  for  forcing  purposes,  but  did  not 
fulfil  what  was  anticipated  in  this  country.  One  of  our  distinguished 
florists  speaks  of  it  thus : 

"  ^  We  think  that  Beatrice  has  been  pronounced  a  total  failure  by  all 
the  winter  forcers  who  have  tried  it ;  the  facts  in  the  case  with  us  have 
been  that  imported  plants  bedded  in  May,  1887,  produced  a  magnifi- 
cent show  of  oloom,  b^inning  early  in  September  and  ending  promptly 
and  squarely  by  December  15,  aner  which  date  neither  coaxing  nor 
driving  could  rouse  it  from  its  winter's  sleep.  It  came  into  magnifi- 
cent bloom  again  in  April,  and,  as  Mr.  Bennett  says,  is  almost  univer-- 
sally  admired.  While  we  have  little  hope  of  its  doing  better  in  the 
winter,  we  certainly  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest  teas  for  bedding 
yet  introduced.  Its  color,  freedom,  fragrance,  beauty  of  foliage,  and 
great  freedom  of  growUi  will  make  it  take  a  very  high  rank  wherever 
the  tea-rose  is  used  as  a  bedder.' 

"  Now,  for  forcing  purposes  what  succeeds  across  the  water  does  not 
always  succeed  here ;  but  we  have  a  great  many  which  have  established 
themselves  by  complete  success.  There  is  The  Bride, — ^pure  white,"  he 
Vol.  XLIL-83 
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said,  bowiiig  to  Ernestine,  "  the  Oatherine  Mermet,"  bowing  to  Miss 
Sallie,  "the  Papa  (Jontier,  ^eral  favorite,  madam, — the  American 
Beaa^,  La  France,  with  its  silver-pink  petals  and  exquisite  fragrance, 
and  tne  Niphetos,  miss,''  addressing  himself  aeain  to  Ernestine,  "  as 
white  as  the  driven  snow,  and  the  favorite  of  all  white  roses  for  winter 
forcine. 

"  Among  other  new  roses  is  the  Grand  Mogul :  the  flowers  are  of 
brilliant  crimson  shaded  with  scarlet  and  black ;  in  autumn  the  flowers 
are  darker,  approaching  to  maroon.  This  is  considered  a  grand  deco- 
rative rose,  and  has  received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  There  is  The  Queen,  a  lovely  hybrid  perpetual ; 
its  flowers,  of  a  silvery  blush  color  shaded  in  the  centre  with  rose  pink, 
are  exquisitely  beautiful.  There  is  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Luciole,  Souve- 
nir of  Wootten,  and  many  others,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  Princess 
Beatrice  and  Puritan,  have  to  be  tested  for  their  claims  to  supremacy 
over  older  varieties. 

"  Among  the  class  of  hybrid  perpetuals  we  have  reduced  our  list. 
We  include  in  it  all  the  distinct  shades ;  but  when  two  roses  are  of 
similar  characteristics  we  have  chosen  the  superior  one  and  left  the 
other  out :  so,  you  see,  besides  introducing  new  ones,  some  of  the  old 
varieties  are  retired.  A  few  of  this  list  are  Baroness  Rothschild,  of  a 
rich  silver  white  tinged  with  pale  blush, — Captain  Christy,  very  large 
double  buds,  of  a  deep  flesh  color, — General  Jacqueminot,  a  glowing 
scarlet  crimson, — ^Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  a  velvety  crimson  maroon 
shaded  with  r^, — Her  Majesty,  a  flower  of  immense  size,  a  shade  of 
rose-pink  flesh  color.  This  rose  has  a  tendency  to  climb.  A  prominent 
florist  writes  of  it  thus :  '  I  have  just  received  from  a  lady  patron  of 
mine  a  fine  specimen  of  the  above  rose.  The  plant  was  put  out  two 
years  ago,  and  has  stood  the  last  two  winters  with  slight  protection,  and 
is  now  blooming  for  the  first  time.  It  has  still  eleven  strong,  well- 
developed  buds  to  open,  and  is  entirely  free  from  mildew,  a  fact 
that  is  quite  refreshing  to  witness  in  Uiis  variety.  I  think  it  has  at  last 
found  its  proper  place, — ^viz.,  among  our  best  hybrid  perpetual  roses  in 
the  garden.'  Now,  as  it  has  failed  as  a  forcing  rose,  it  is  good  to  learn 
it  has  found  its  proper  place.  And  now  that  we  are  speatdng  of  har- 
diness, the  latest  novelty  in  hybrids  is  the  Madame  Georges  Bruant, 
which  has  excited  great  attention  in  Europe.  I  have  here  a  copy  of 
the  American  Florid,  in  which  its  raiser  speaks  of  it  in  this  way : 

"  *  This  new  variety,  which  is  distinguished  at  first  sight  from  all 
known  varieties,  originated  from  crossing  'the  Japanese  Kosa  rugosa, 
having  single  flowers  of  a  rosy  violet,  with  Sombreuil,  a  tea  variety 
with  double  white  flowers.  It  is  the  first  of  a  new  class  of  Japanese 
hybrids  which  deserves  the  attention  of  all  rose-growers.  The  plant  is 
of  extraordinary  vigor,  always  in  vegetation,  and  covered  with  flowers 
till  frost  It  is  the  first  to  commence  and  the  last  to  stop  blooming. 
The  blooms  are  borne  in  clusters  of  six  to  twelve  at  the  ena  of  a  stem. 
They  are  large,  very  open,  half  full,  and  of  a  dazzling  white,  and  ex- 
hale a  very  sweet  and  penetrating  perfume.  The  foliage  resembles  that 
of  the  rugosa,  but  has  nevertheless  been  modified  b^  me  pollen  parent. 
It  is  of  a  beautiftil  green  upon  the  old  branches,  while  the  young  shoots 
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ara  purple.  The  buds  are  long^  like  the  Niphetos,  and  are  very  much 
songnt  tor  by  florista.  It  is  known  that  the  ragosa  rose  resists  the  most 
rigorous  oola ;  and  it  is  believed  this  new  variety  can  be  cultivated  in 
northern  countries  where  the  dimate  is  too  rigorous  for  other  roses.' 

^^  According  to  this  account,  it  will  prove  a  splendid  acquisition^ 
especially  to  the  garden.'^ 

^^  These  processes  of  hybridizing  and  forcing  must  require  a  very 
deep— -or  shall  we  say  sympathetic? — knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
plants,  to  be  snccessfiil.  Let  me  read  to  you  what  a  very  learned  florist 
says  about  Cornelia  Cook/'  remarked  the  quiet  Mr.  L. 

"  Is  Miss  Cook  a  rose,  or  a  florist  f  asked  Sallie. 

"  You'll  see.  *  With  no  cultural  restraint,  tliis  rose  branches  race- 
mosely  (with  an  elongated  primary  axis  and  feebler  laterals).  Its 
terminal  buds,  from  positional  advantage,  excite  immoderate  apical 
growths,  which  sterilize  the  central  and  lower  laterals.  The  havoc  does 
not  stop  here;  for  when  these  voracious  terminals  have  reached  their 
first  period  of  active  growth  their  leaves  will  have  become  so  choked 
that  tney  perform  their  functions  languidly,  the  less  freely  utih'zed  root- 
sap  accumulates,  and  vascular  turgidity  arises,  greatest  in  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  stem,  when  gourmand  shoots  appear  to  complete  the 
organic  demoralization." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  so  amazed  as  to  drop  his  lower  jaw.  '^  It 
is  certainly  very  deep,"  he  said. 

^^Is  it  not  sympathetically  deep?"  asked  L.,  without  a  ruffle  on 
his  handsome  face. 

Miss  Rachel  looked  scared,  Mr.  D.  vary  wise^  Madam  a  little 
simple,  but  the  ripple  of  Sallie's  silvery  laughter  stirred  die  lassitude 
of  uie  plants  around,  as  with  a  lively  breeze.  She  looked  at  hersistar, 
who  was  laughing  too, — her  own  subdued  laugh,  that  has  a  musical 
tinkle  in  it  that  to  me  is  of  rare  charm. 

"You've  been  so  quiet,  Mr.  L.,  I  thought  you  were  composing 
some  lines  to  make  us  all  remember  the  beautiful  flowers  we've  seen ; 
but  you  have  been  studying  floriculture — sympathetically  deep."  And 
h«*e  these  two  exchanged  such  a  broad  smile,  or  grimace,  as  if  tliey 
understood  each  other,  that  it  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  delightful  to 
Mr.  D. 

"Come,  children,"  spoke  up  the  old  gentleman,  "here  we  are 
among  the  moss  roses." 

"  These  are  great  favorites.  They  are  perfectly  hardy.  This  is  the 
Blanche  Moreau ;  when  in  bloom  the  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  lovely 
white.  This  is  the  Comtesse  de  Murinais,  also  a  pure  white,  and  beau- 
tifully mossed.  And  here  is  the  Olory  of  Mosses.  This  is  Luxem- 
bourg, a  crimson  scarlet ;  this  is  Madame  Moreau,  vermilion  red,  veined 
with  white;  and  yonder  is  Raphael,  a  pinkish  white,  very  mossy. 
They  are  of  all  shades.  For  beading  purposes  we  have  a  large  collec- 
tion of  tea-roses,  among  which  are  those  we  have  noticed, — Bon  Silene, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Niphetos,  The  Bride,  Papa  Gontier,  with  perhaps 
some  twenty  or  thirty  more  of  distinct  varieties." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  names  of  the  roses,  Mr.  L.  ?" 

"  I  think  they  are  generally  appropriate.    Mrs.  John  Laing  is  after 
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the  wife  of  the  distinguished  florist ;  Madame  Gleorges  Broant  is  after 
the  consort  of  Monsieur  Bruant,  the  hybridizer ;  William  Francis  Ben- 
nett, after  another  famous  florist ;  and  the  Prince  Cardinal  de  Siohan^ 
afl«r  its  color.  Oh,  yes,  they  do  very  well ;  and  so  do  Her  Majesty 
and  Princess  Beatrice  for  English-bred  flowers/' 

''But  Puritan,  Jbr  instance,''  interrupted  Miss  Sallie,  "which 
Ernestine  considers  sudi  a  perfect  emblem  of  purity — why,  I  have 
always  associated  sanctimony  with  that  name^  instead  of  sanctity. 
However,  I  like  it  better  since  the  Puritan  beat  the  Genesta.  But 
where  is  your  little  yacht  now  ?" 

L,  looked  at  his  watch,  "Heigh-ho!"  he  exclaimed,  "how  the 
time  has  passed  ! — Why,  Miss  Sallie,  she  was  at  Camden  this  morning  : 
I  saw  her  as  we  crossed.  Her  orders  are  to  come  up  to  Riverton, 
where  I  presume  she  is  now.  I  thought  that  perhaps  it  might  prove 
uncomfortable  for  so  many  in  the  carriage  after  we  had  got  tired.  I 
hope  some  of  you  will  honor  me  by  sailing  home  in  the  yacht.  I 
would  like  you  to  look  at  her,  very  much." 

"  How  delightful  that  will  be,  and  so  considerate  in  you  !  Ma  will 
go,  and  Miss  Rachel,  and  that  will  leave  them  plenty  of  room." 

"  Is  there  any  danger  ?"  asked  Madam. 

"  Not  the  least,  my  dear  lady." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?"  said  Miss  Rachel,  nervously. 

"Not  the  slightest  danger  fix)m  any  ordinary  cause,  Miss  Rachel." 

None  of  the  others  excused  themselves,  as  the  mistress  of  the 
ceremony  had  not  invited  them. 

The  old  gentleman  certainly  felt  relieved,  from  the  fact  that  he 
would  have  plenty  of  elbow-room  to  drive.  Whether  Mr.  D.,  who 
would  be  perched  up  beside  him  for  a  drive  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
miles,  before  we  got  home,  anticipated  any  great  pleasure  or  not,  he 
didn't  express ;  but  the  auiet  joy  1  felt  in  my  heart  was  inexpressible ; 
for  in  that  drive  I  would  have  an  opportunity  to  solve  the  greatest 
mystery  of  my  life. 

We  were  about  leaving  the  roses,  when  Ernestine,  turning  to  Mr. 
L.,  suggested  that  he  redeem  himself  by  calling  to  mind  some  Tines  that 
need  not  be  so  "  sympathetically  deep." 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  Moore's  song  '  The  Last  Rose  of  Sunmier' 
deserves  its  world-wide  appreciation." 

"  But  was  it  not  adopted  into  the  Grerman  opera  that  gave  it  its  first 
celebrity  more  on  account  of  its  melody  ?" 

"  It  is  the  beautiful  words  that  live  in  my  memory." 

"  It's  the  melody  that  I  feel,"  said  Sallie,  "  in  the  tips  of  my  fingers." 

"  It's  the  words  and  melody  combined,  the  same  as  with  Payne's 
'  Home,  Sweet  Home.'  Though  I  can  neither  repeat  the  words  nor  sing 
either  one,  yet  they  live  in  my  heart,"  the  old  gentleman  said. 

"  But  we  don't  have  any  last  roses  any  more :  we  have  them  all 
winter,  except  the  very  poor,"  interrupted  Sallie. 

,  "They  have  them  also,  and  probably. love  them  more  because,  like 
their  friends,  they  are  few.  That  lovely  girl  that  died  last  winter, 
I  shall  never  forget,  when  she  waked  from  a  long  unconsciousness,  asked 
me^in  a  fidnt  whisper,  to  move  her  flowers  under  the  pane  so  as  to  get 
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some  sun.  There  were  two  or  three  roses  in  a  candle-box.  I  moved 
them  under  the  feeble  rays  that  came  in  the  garret-window ;  and  how 
she  did  thank  me — with  her  eyes !'' 

^  Those  flowers,"  Sallie  whispered  to  me, "  all  died  at  the  same  time 
as  the  voung  woman, — I  suppose  because  the  window  was  left  open. 
And  wnat  do  you  think  Erny  did  with  the  dead  flowers?  Why,  she 
made  a  bunch  of  them,  though  they  were  faded,  and  put  them  on  the 
poor  thing's  bosom  in  the  casket." 

"  Wasn't  that  good  ?  She  loved  them.  Maybe  they  were  all  she 
had." 

'^  Oh,  you're  a  heathen  I  You  certainly  don't  believe  in  that  custom 
of  the  Indians  to  bury  with  the  man  his  arms,  his  horse,  and  even  his 
wife!" 

**  What  do  you  think  of  the  Language  of  Flowers,  Mr.  H.  f  asked 
Madam. 

"  I  believe  the  meanings  attached  to  most  of  them  are  very  old,  and 
therefore  I  suppose  we  ought  to  respect  them.  You  remember  how 
poor  Ophelia  thought  of  them,  even  though  her  wits  were  wandering. 
Most  ot  them,  I  think,  are  arbitrary,  or  rather  conventional ;  thougn 
some  flowers  carry  them  out.  What  is  it,  L.,  that  Moore  sings  about 
the  sunflower's  constancy  ?" 

"  Let  me  see :  yes, — ^here  it  is : 

The  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets, 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close, 
As  the  sunflower  turns  on  her  god  when  he  sets 

The  same  look  that  she  turned  when  he  rose. " 

^^  Oscar  Wilde  used  to  wear  one  on  the  lapel  of  his  ooat^  and  that 
brings  us  into  esthetics,"  said  Sallie. 

"  Come,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  "  here  we  are  already  among 
the  jMilms." 

There  were  long  rows  of  little  seedlings  in  pota  no  larger  than  a 
thimble,  with  other  splendid  specimens  in  tubs,  tnat  we  would  have  to 
circle  to  survey  their  graceful  beauty, — the  large  Chinese  fen-palm 
(Laiama  Borbonioa),  with  its  broad,  spreading  fronds, — by  its  side  the 
miniature  cocoanut  palm  {Ooco8  Weddettiana),  with  graceful  foliage  as 
fine  as  that  of  a  delicate  fern, — ^the  golden-stemmed  Areca  Lutescens, 
with  bright  glossy  green  foliage  ana  rich  golden-yellow  stems, — ^the 
red-veinS  Areca  feubra, — ^the  graceful  Areca  Verschaflelti, — the  Sago- 
palm, — and  the  Kentias, — while  crowning  them  all  was  a  splendid 
pine-apple  in  fruit. 

"There  is  something  I  consider  beautiful,  Miss  Sallie, — ^usefully 
beautiful.     There  is  something  good  about  it, — something  good  to  eat." 

"Surely,  Mr.  D.,  you  are  not  a  vegetable — oh,  excuse  me — v^ta- 
rian,  I  mean.  You  are  a  utilitarian,  anyhow.  Ernestine  believes  in 
the  *  usefulness  of  the  beautiful'  in  bearing  good  fruit  of  a  higher  kind ; 
you  believe  in  that  beauty  of  usefulness  which  is  only  expressed  in  a 
material  form.  Certainly  we  have  other  tastes  to  satisfy  besides  the 
mere  physical  appetite.  If  you  would  circumscribe  our  taste  and  long- 
ing for  those  things  which  are  beautiful  and  refining  in  this  world,  what 
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do  you  BSLj  of  that  spiritual  hunger  which  craves  for  the  things  Uiat  are 
etenial  ? — ^There,  papa^  that's  the  longest  sermon  I  ever  preached.'^ 

She  was  evidently  treading  on  what  manj  of  us  thought  sacred 
ground.  Her  fisither  was  looking  steadfastly  at  her ;  but  me  serious 
manner  in  which  she  spoke  made  even  Ernestine  look  astonished. 

The  next  houses  we  entered  were  filled  with  ferns.  Entire  tables 
were  filled  with  the  different  varieties  of  maiden-hair,  such  as  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  now  extensively  used  in  place  of  smilax  for  artistic  decora- 
tion. The  Adiamum  cuneatum  grandioq)6  was  very  beautiful  in  its 
crested  form  with  tasselled  fronds.  The  fine-leaved  Adiantum  gracil- 
limum  was  ranged  by  the  side  of  the  majestic  tree-ferns,  Alsophilas 
and  Cybotiums.  There  were  silver  ferns,  sulphur  ferns,  and  a  great 
variety  of  others. 

There  were  many  expreBsions  of  positive  delight  as  we  entered  the 
house  of  the  orchids. 

The  first  wonderful  flower  was  a  butterfly  {Oruddium  papiJtio\ 

Spreading  its  wings  as  if  about  to  alight  on  the  golden  trusses  of  Den- 
robium  thyrsiflorum.  The  sweet-scented  Lycaste  aromatica  seemed 
to  possess  the  odors  of  all  the  spices  combined.  The  chaste  Peristeria 
elata  is  called  the  Holy-Ghost  flower.  The  flower  was  white,  with 
small  lilac  spots  on  the  base  of  the  lip,  wa^nr,  very  sweet-scented,  with 
a  dove  emarging  from  its  heart  Some  of  uiese  wonderful  plants  were 
suspended  from  the  roof,  others  fiistened  to  pieces  of  bark  hun?  on  the 
waUs,  with  still  others  pending  fix>m  unexpected  situations.  There  are 
tropical  orchids  innumerable,  others  suitable  for  growing  in  a  temperate 
greenhouse,  and  still  others  suitable  to  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  the  tem- 
perature does  not  fall  below  38®  or  40®. 

We  passed  from  the  orchids  through  several  houses  of  gloxinias, 
filled  with  thousands  of  plants  in  aU  stages  of  bloom,  forming  as  it 
were  an  immense  carpet  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  in  their 
brightest  hue,  vari^ated  in  a  thousand  different  shades. 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  getting  very  warm  under  the  glass  ?"  re- 
marked Miss  Sallie.    '^  Some  of  us  mi^ht  v^tate." 

"  Some  of  us  are  already  in  beautiful  bloom,"  answered  Mr.  D., 
gallantly. 

By  general  consent  we  left  the  greenhouses  for  the  gardens,  which 
were  gloriously  arrayed  in  masses  of  bloom  for  long  distances  on  every 
side.  The  lovely  tuberous-rooted  b^nias  were  blooming  in  their 
brightest  shades  of  scarlet  and  crimson,  with  many  of  their  flowers 
double  like  roses.  There  were  acres  of  petunias,  double  and  single, — 
some  widi  flowers  six  indies  across ;  noticeable  among  these  was  a  double 
white  variety  with  fringed  petals.  All  of  the  popular  bedding  plants 
were  ranged  along  side  oy  side, — geraniums  of  numberless  variety  in  a 
great  expanse  of  bloom,  heliotrope  of  royal  purple,  and  long  lines  of 
me  dwarf  golden  sunflower.  Here  were  also  the  stately  cannas,  so  effec- 
tive in  gaLrden-decoration,  producing  subtropical  effects ;  their  flowers 
are  similar  in  size  and  form  to  those  of  the  gladiolus.  The  Ehemanni 
is  looked  upon  as  the  most  distinct  variety  of  all  the  cannas,  on  account 
of  its  lai^  oval  soft-green  leaves  and  carmine-red  flowers.  A  new 
variety,  ]£nile  Ledaire,  had  flowers  spotted  like  an  orchid. 
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Among  the  dahlias  the  varieties  were  numberleBS, — some  of  the 
new  sm^e  and  cactus  kind,  and  the  beautiful  white  pompons  '^  Guiding 
Star/'    liarge  quantities  of  these  are  grown  for  cut-flowers. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  names  of  some  of  these  V^  asked  L.  "  Here 
are  Amazement,  Amorette,  Defiance,  Fascination,  Amazon,  ApoUyon, 
Flora,  Hector,  Ovid,  Leah,  Rival,  Bover,  and  Wacht  am  Bhein/' 

The  verbenas  and  gladiolus  were  in  streets  and  avenues  of  bloom, 
some  of  the  new  mammoth  varieties  of  the  former  having  flowers  as 
large  as  silver  half-dollars.  Scattered  over  this  expanse  of  beautiful 
bloom  were  lilies,  roses,  chrysanthemums,  pinks,  and  those  very  showy 
flowers,  pansies, — the  people's  flower.  The  Royal  Exhibition  pansies 
were  magnificent  in  effect ;  so  also  were  the  el^ant  hollyhocks,  which 
have  become  popular  again ;  by  carefiil  selection  the  flowers  have  been 
so  much  improved  that  they  are  now  marvellous  in  their  beautiful 
elegance,  forming  perfect  rosettes  in  lovely  shades  of  yellow,  crimson, 
rose,  W^f  orange,  and  white. 

"These  flowers  out-doors  look  so  thrifty,  and  so  vigorous  in  their 
beautv  as  they  sway  in  the  fresh  breeze,  they  have  given  me  an  appetite. 
I  declare,  mamma,  I'm  hungry." 

There  were  others  of  us  who  felt  similar  symptom^,  but  oduld  not 
express  them. 

"  Shall  we  have  lunch  ?"  Madam  asked  of  us  all ;  and,  as  there 
was  no  objection,  Ernestine's  motion  was  in  order  :  "  Let  us  drive  to 
some  quiet  spot  in  the  woods,  where  there  is  plenty  of  shade,  a  cool 
spri^,  and  no  intrusion."     Carried. 

We  bade  good-by  to  the  courteous  eentleman  who  had  honored  us 
with  so  much  pleasure,  and  soon  found  a  diarming  spot^  embowered 
in  the  woods,  not  very  far  away. 

Madam  had  everything  elegant^aud  we  all  had  excellent  appetites. 

"  I've  just  thought  of  it,"  the  old  gentleman  said  :  "  there  will  be 
plenty  of  room  in  the  carria^  to  carry  home  a  selection  of  plants." 

"  I  want  a  butterfly  orchid,"  said  Sallie. 

'^  I  would  like  some  new  roses,"  said  Ernestine. 

"  If  you  will  accept  of  the  pine-apple.  Miss  Sallie,  I  would  like  to 
see  it  thrive  in  your  greenhouse,"  said  Mr.  D. 

The  dainty  lunch  had  put  Miss  Sallie  into  such  a  gracious  humor 
that  she  deigned  to  accept.  The  things  were  gathered  up,  the  horses, 
which  we  had  tethered  on  a  little  green  spot  near  by,  ware  brought  and 
hitched  up,  and  away  we  went  for  the  gardens  again.  We  were  met  bv 
another  of  the  corps  of  florists,  many  of  whom  have  grown  up  with 
the  extensive  business  of  this  firm,  which  has  been  estaUished  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  While  we  were  making  selections,  it  was  Madam 
who  asked  for  the  latest  ideas  on  wedding  decoration. 

'^  We  are  not  decorators,  but,  having  to  furnish  the  material,  we 
become  acquainted  with  designs.  I  would  suggest  for  a  wedding — say 
in  summer — for  the  main  hall,  palms  arranged  singly  or  in  groups, 
Kentias,  Seaforthias,  Latanias,  Ar4cas,  with  ferns  and  hrcopodium  inter- 
mixed ;  the  ceiling  and  stairways  gracefully  draped  with  American 
holly  with  the  Hermosa  rose  entwined, — with  floral  designs  to  suit  the 
fancy^ — say  a  canoe  filled  with  roses,  a  slipper  filled  with  violets,  a  star 
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fiUed  with  pink  dove  carnatioDS,  a  fim  of  delicate-tinted  foliage  and 
butterfly  orchids^  a  oomncopia  of  flowers  and  fruits,  baskets  overflow- 
ing with  all  the  most  delicatelj-tiuted  flowers.  For  the  reoeption-room, 
a  bower  entwined  with  smilax  and  roses, — say  the  delicate  pink  Cath- 
erine Mermet,  the  graceful  Niphetos,  and  the  golden-tinted  Pearl ;  a 
wedding-bell  of  tea-roses ;  palms  and  ferns  intermixed  with  ftidisias, 
gloxinias,  and  caladiums  in  groups.  For  the  library,  a  study  of  plants 
and  flowers, — specimens  of  rare  orchids,  ferns,  draceenas,  crotons, 
marantas,  caladiums,  and  eucharis,  arranged  individually  and  in  groups; 
vases  of  delicate  fern-fronds  intermix^  with  gypsophilas,  gloxinias, 
platyoodons,  and  the  flamingo-flower.  For  the  banquet-room,  on  the 
table, — say  a  mound  of  delicate  Adiantnm  ferns,  with  orilliant  and  fla- 
grant roses,  and  a  mosaic  border  of  tinted  flowers  with  ferns  and  foliage. 
Of  course  decorations  for  all  purposes  vary  with  the  seasons  and  the 
fashion,  but  there  id  a  general  appropriateness  in  certain  designs  and 
particular  flowers  and  plants  all  the  world  over.  Perhaps  I  have  given 
you  some  general  idea  of  our  view  of  it.*' 

^'But  for  a  funeral  what  is  most  appropriate?''  asked  the  old 
gentleman. 

"  Oh,  papa  I"  Sallie  cried  out 

'^  For  an  aged  person,  roses  on  the  casket,  or  a  sickle  of  white  and 
purple  flowers,  would  be  appropriate.  The  flowers  most  in  use  are 
roses,  carnations,  pansies,  and  heliotrope,  for  a  young  man,  roses  of  deli- 
cate tints,  with  ferns, — say  the  design  of  a  cross  (Faith),  crimson,  pink, 
or  white  flowers, — an  anchor  (Hope),  blue  flowers, — a  heart  (Charity), 
white  flowers.  For  an  infant,  ddicately- tinted  flowers  and  rose-buos 
are  particularly  appropriate." 

'^  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  making  the  funeral  business  short,''  said  Sallie. 

"  Why,  &illie,"  the  old  gentleman  said,  impressively,  once  more, 
^^  I  commenced  to-day  with  a  text ;  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  end 
with  a  sermon.  It  ^all  be  as  short  as  the  one  you  delivered.  Look 
at  the  annuals:  are  not  some  people  like  them?  They  grow,  they 
bloom,  they  die,  and  that  is  the  end  of  them.  But  here  are  the  peren- 
nials, that  will  ever  bloom  again.  May  not  a  funeral  be  a  passage  from 
this  world  into  a  brighter  one?  Why  not,  then,  strew  the  way  with 
flowers?  There  are  some  of  my  friends  who  in  the  unsearchable 
depths  of  their  character  have  new  beauties,  new  graces,  that  are  con- 
stantly blooming  afresh,  to  the  delight  of  those  around  them.  I  can- 
not conceive  that  such  people  should  die  forever.  Certainly  not.  They 
pass  from  this  world  to  bloom  in  a  brighter  one." 

The  accumulated  collection  of  flowers  that  all  of  us  wanted  proved 
too  large  to  carry  in  the  carria^.  So  we  took  only  a  few  with  us. 
We  drove  down  to  the  wharf,  where  the  yacht's  cutter,  with  two  white- 
jacketed  sailors,  was  awaiting  us.  When  Madam  and  Miss  Rachel 
were  safely  seated,  Miss  Sallie  stepped  into  the  boat  with  a  jaunty  air, 
all  the  time  looking  askance  at  Ernestine,  who  was  delighted  with  her 
manner.  Captain  L.  kept  very  close,  to  guard  her  from  a  misstep. 
As  he  took  the  ro|)es,  he  bowed  good-by,  the  ladies  waved  their  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  they  were  off*. 

"  What  are  you  waiting  for,  papa?"  asked  Ernestine. 
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'^  I  wast  to  see  them  eafe  aboard/' 

They  were  soon  safe  aboard,  with  the  ladies  seated  in  the  cockpit, 
but  papa  held  the  impatient  horses  still.  **  I  don't  know  much  abont 
yachting/'  he  explained,  '^  but  the  wind  is  freshening,  and  I  want  to  see 
them  niake  sail."  / 

The  mainsail  was  already  spread,  and  before  L.  emerged  from  the  com- 
panion-way in  his  jacket  and  cap  the  anchor  was  up  and  they  filled  away. 

^'  It's  a  very  trim-looking  vessel,"  said  Ernestine. 

^^  We'll  beat  'em  into  Ciunden  yet,"  the  old  gentleman  cried  out, 
touching  the  horses  with  the  whip,  as  we  dashed  along  the  avenue  skirt- 
ing the  river  front  of  lovely  little  Biverton. 

'^  Look,  papa  F'  anxiously  exclaimed  Ernestine,  '^  the  extra  sails  are 
going  up — what  do  you  call  them  ?" 

"  Topsail — and — ^yes,  balloon  jib,"  I  answered. 

*^  Oh,  my !  what  a  tremendous  sail !  Do  you  know  who  is  having 
that  done?    Why,Samer 

"  You  needn't  be  alarmed."  I  spoke  confidently.  "  I  know  the 
man  L.'s  got  aboard  with  him.     He  knows  his  business." 

'^  I  don't  think  we  can  beat  them  into  Camden,  though,"  the  old 
gentleman  said  to  D.,  pulling  in. 

"  No.    Suppose  we  take  it  easy.    H.,  have  you  got  a  cigar?" 

Luckily  I  nad  some.  We  had  to  pull  up  for  him  to  get  a  lieht,— 
when  Ernestine  wisely  su^ested  to  pull  up  the  top  of  the  baroudie. 

We  drove  on  leisurely  for  miles  and  miles,  during  which  the  silence 
was  uninterrupted  between  us.  They  seemed  up  on  the  seat,  firom  the 
tones  of  their  voices,  to  be  talking  interestedly  on  politics  or  some  busi- 
ness with  which  we  had  no  concern. 

"  Won't  you  please  tell  me  how  your  father  first  came  to  admire 
flowers?"  I  asked. 

"  You  mean  to  love  them, — ^not  sentimentally,  but  practically.  He 
loves  to  care  for  them." 

"  Ah,  yes :  I  stand  corrected.     That  is  what  I  meant" 

"  You're  a  tried  friend  of  father's,  and  I  can  speak  freely.     Do  you 
know  he  was  past  forty  before  he  got  married  ?" 
X  es. 

"He  didn't  get  married  before  his  mother  had  been  some  years 
dead, — ^though  he  had  been  engaged  to  mamma  for  a  longer  time.  He 
was  an  only  son.  They  had  been  all  in  all  to  each  other  for  many  a 
year.    Do  you  understand  ?" 

"I  do;  I  do." 

"The  only  thing  she  left  him  was  her  flowers.  I  was  the  first 
little  girl,  and  from  first  remembrance  look  back  upon  the  little  garden 
where  we  used  to  weed  and  pluck  and  stir  the  soil.  Long  years  p&ssed 
on,  and  fiKther  got  to  be  a  prosperous  man.  Still  there  were  the  flowers ; 
but  all  the  care  of  them  was  lefl  to  me.  Then  came  a  very  serious 
time :  father  lay  sick  of  a  deadly  disease.  I  was  his  nurse,  and  in  his 
convalescence  I  don't  think  we  thouriit  of  anything  or  talked  of  any- 
thing except  the  flowers  and  those  things  they  suggested.  I  kept  his 
room  decorated  with  the  joy  that  he  was  spared  expressed  in  all  the 
flowers  that  the  garden  would  afibrd.    So  I  may  say  father  inherited  a 
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love  for  beautifal  plants ;  they  were  made  almost  sacred  to  him  after 
the  death  of  his  mother;  and  although  ambitions^  cares,  and  other 
things  might  have  banished  them  for  a  time,  yet,  to  use  a  common 
figure,  they  were  dinched  on  him  as  he  emerged  £rom  the  ^  shadow  of 
death/" 

There  was  a  long  silence  af^r  this  narration, — ^I  don't  know  how 
long :  J  have  some  remembrance  of  stopping  at  a  toll-gate,  and  a  dim 
recollection  of  the  full  moon  rising  higher  and  higher  as  we  saw  it  in 
the  openings  between  the  clumps  ot  woods  from  time  to  time. 

"1  have  a  somewhat  similar  experience  to  that  of  your  fiither,**  I 
said.  '^  My  mother  was  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  but  she  did  not 
leave  me  any.  I  would  nave  liked  to  place  some  on  her  coffin,  but 
could  not  aflford  them  then.*' 

"  You  must  have  commenced  like  father, — very  poor." 

"  Yes,  and  in  some  things  worth  having  I  am  very  poor  yet.  But, 
to  reconsider  what  I  admitted  to  your  correction  a  while  ago,  I  do  not 
love  flowers :  I  only  admire  them.    They  have  no  soul." 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  they  are  emblems  of  lovable  things, — of 
purity,  of  true  afiection,  of  constancy." 

**  Yes,  but  I  do  not  love  emblems,  nor  symbols,  nor  lovable  and 
virtuous  things  in  the  abstract.  I  want  them  embodied  in  living  flesh 
and  blood ;  and  that  is  why  I  love  Immanuel,  the  depths  of  whose 
loving  character  in  everything  eodlike  are  unsearchable.'' 

There  was  another  long  suence,  during  which  I  pondered  on  the 
depths  of  character  in  the  young  woman  wno  sat  beside  me :  it  was  an 
enigma.  And  I  too  must  have  been  enigmatical  to  her.  She  did  not 
know  that  her  fatiier  was  on  the  brink  of  a  chasm, — ^that  chasm  feared 
above  all  others  in  these  times, — financial  ruin.  She  did  not  know 
that  love  for  his  beautiful  daughters  had  led  him  into  ambitious  specu- 
lative ventures  to  increase  his  fortune,  that  he  had  failed,  and  that  the 
catastrophe  was  near.  His  wife  did  not  know  it,  but  I  knew  it  well. 
Of  all  others  he  was  most  heavily  indebted  to  me.  I  was  the  only  one 
who  could  save  him,  by  sacrificing  myself.  She  did  not  know  this,  and 
never  would  from  me.  I  loved  this  woman,  not  for  her  beauty  and 
grace  of  form  and  action,  but  for  her  character.  She  had  never  given 
me  the  slightest  sign  of  either  encouragement  or  disapproval.  If  it 
were  possible  that  she  loved  me,  it  would  be  for  the  subordinate  in  her 
fathers  office, — ^it  would  be  for  myself  alone. 

I  have  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  being  on  the  ferry-boat,  and 
of  rumbling  over  the  cobble-stones  after  we  had  crossed  the  river ;  but  it 
was  when  the  carriage  had  slid  into  the  smooth  car-tracks  that  she  broke 
the  silence  by  asking,  in  a  low  tone, — 

^^  And  those  things  you  spoke  of  as  being  poor  in, — ^I  suppose  you 
meant  spiritual  things  ?'' 

''  Not  spiritual  in  the  religious  sense ;  but  tiiere  is  one  thing  that  is 
very  iipJri^ueSe,"  I  answered,  with  a  sad  attempt  to  smile.  ''  I  have 
been  wanting  to  tell  you  for  a  long  time,"  I  continued,  ^'  but  then  I 
thought  it  might  not  nrove  agreeable." 

"  I  don't  know  tnat  anting  you  ever  told  me  proved  otherwise 
than  agreeable." 
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Was  there  a  fSunt  socent  on  the  one  word  ^^  jou'^  ?  I  thought  ao. 
Did  I  only  fiuocy  it  ?    Whether  or  not,  it  settled  my  fate. 

^^  I  do  love  a  flower/'  came  onconsoiouslj  fix>m  my  lips,  **  I  love  it 
foi  its  beaufy^  its  fragrance^  and  its  grace ;  but  that  beaufy  is  ever 
changing  to  some  new  chann,  its  grace  finds  expression  in  a  thousand 
varying  forms^  it  is  a  perennial  that  will  never  cease  to  bloom,  it  is  a 
living  soul/'  There  was  another  silence, — short,  but  it  seoned  like  an 
age, — when — ^yes,  ah,  yes,  there  was  a  whisper  in  the  tone  that  asked 
the  question, — 

"  What's  the  name  ?"  and  a  deep  tremor  in  the  voice  that  answered, — 

"  Ernestine." 

O.&R 
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TTES,  I  am  old  and  poor,  sweet  child,  the  evening  shadows  fall, — 
X    The  hope  and  joy  and  light  of  youth  have  ftded,  one  and  all ! 

And  dreams  of  love? — ^Thou  makest  me  smile  I    Ah,  long  and  long 

ThoBe  at  whose  sight  my  heart  leaped  high  were  laid  the  earth  below  I 

And  those  who  live?     Well,  well,  no  morel — ^Tib  best,  mayhap, 

alone, 
What  though  no  spot  in  Gk)d's  fidr  world  I  ever  called  my  own, 

But  still  unwearied  day  by  day  must  be  content  to  eain 
Sufficient  for  my  lonely  needs,  by  toil  of  hand  and  brain? 

All,  all  for  which  my  foolish  heart  most  loud  and  sorely  cried, 
God's  infinite  wisdom  (praise  His  name  f)  for  aye  and  aye  denied  I 

Yet  am  I  blest, — ^thou  think'st  it  strange? — ^for  on  my  scanty  board 
Th^re  gleams  a  draught  trod  only  fix>m  the  wine-press  of  the  Lord. 

Tears  must  we  vield,  and  sweat,  and  blood,  most  true,  ere  it  be  won, 
But  y^  at  last  it  gushes  forth,  more  golden  than  the  sun, 

So  passine  firagrant,  rich,  and  sweet,  a  single  drop  thereof 
GKves  fuller  joy  than  happiness,  more  deep  content  than  love  I 

Thou  canst  not  guess   the   priceless  boon? — Oh,  child,  the  peace 

untold 
That  passeth  understanding,  Qod  gave  me  to  have  and  hold  I 

Stuart  Stemt, 
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▲  QOOD-NATUBED  STUDY  OF  BOSTON. 

A  TIME-HONORED  tradition  informs  us  of  one  Homer,— John  by 
name,  vulgarly  known  as  Jack, — who  on  a  certain  occasion  was 
occupying  a  secluded  position  and  r^aling  himself  with  a  &vorite 
variety  of  pastry,  commonly  associated  m  the  minds  of  gourmands  with 
the  annual  Feast  of  the  Nativity.  Across  the  sensuous  level  of  his  en- 
joyment there  shot  a  sudden  ray  of  moral  reflection,  and  kindled  the 
glowing  sunrise  of  a  self-esteem  which  doubtless  advanced  to  full  me- 
ridian m  his  subsequent  life, — always  supposing  that  indulgence  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  not  to  speak  of  pie  eaten  in  secret,  did  not  consign 
his  budding  genius  to  an  early  tomb.  He  awoke  to  the  consciousness 
of  his  great  capacity,  enhauped  by  the  pleasing  thought  that  even  this 
was  but  the  earlier  stage  of  an  indefinite  development. 

We  learn  that  the  ingenious  youth,  who  seems  to  have  dispensed 
with  the  formality  of  fork  or  spoon,  after  extricating  one  of  the  gustful 
ingredients  of  the  pie  by  means  of  his  thumb  (reinlorced,  we  may  con- 
clude, by  his  forefinger),  arrested  himself  in  the  very  act  of  conveying 
the  delicious  morsel  to  his  lips,  in  order  to  vent  in  speech  his  sudden 
discovery  and  overwhelming  sense  of  his  own  expansion.  His  words 
were  few  and  simple,  and  characterized  by  all  that  directness  and 
unabashed  self-assertion  which  have  ever  marked  the  immortal  uttei^ 
ances  of  history.    They  are  familiar  to  us  all, — ^in  fact,  have  taken  their 

;lace  among  the  dass  of  quotations  known  as  ^^  household  words.'' 
'hey  were  these  2  "  What  a  great  boy  am  J/"— only  this,  and  nothing 
more.  And  then,  doubtless,  the  attack  upon  the  outworks  and  into  the 
very  citadel  of  the  pie  was  resumed  with  a  new  ardor  and  dexterity. 

Now,  we  are  not  informed,  in  this  brief  but  graphic  biographical 
record,  whether  the  mental  illumination  of  young  Homer  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  stimulating  properties  of  the  confection  which  he  was  then 
and  there  consuming,  and  to  which  probably  he  was  wont  to  resort  as 
the  supply  and  the  concealment  of  the  comer  were  both  attainable.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  connection  of  thought  is  a  dose  one,  and  the 
inference  inevitable.  Let  us  only  express  our  virtuous  hope  that  it  was 
indeed  the  plum,  and  not  something  less  solid  and  more  spirituous,  which 
produced  the  sudden  exaltation  of  his  brain,  and  thence  constituted  an 
epoch  in  his  life,  if  not  in  literature.  For  my  own  early  recollections 
of  the  mince  pie  (of  course  it  was  a  mince  pie),  even  of  a  date  long  pos- 
terior to  that  in  wnich  Uiat  obscure  comer  became  a  luminous  niche  in  the 
pantheon  of  childhood,  is  redolent  of  accompaniments  not  to  be  named 
m  this  age  of  prohibitory  l^islation,  thev  being  universally  of  Uie  class 
now  euphemistically  known  as  *'  extra  mince  pies.  Let  us  fondly 
bdieve  that  the  due  is  to  be  found  in  some  occult  relation  of  mince  pie 
to  mind,  and  that  somehow  an  upper  and  a  lower  crust  thus  cemented 
may  constitute  a  species  of  voltaic  pile,,  whence  electric  energy  is  com- 
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miuiioated  to  the  brain.  At  least,  in  the  maltiph'city  of  ingredients 
which  go  to  form  the  mince,  may  we  not  reasonably  expect  that  so  varied 
a  nourishment  will  be  furnished  to  the  system  that  the  cerebral  portion 
cannot  fiul  to  come  in  for  its  share  of  quickening? 

The  relation  of  food  to  the  development  of  intellect  and  character 
is  a  fact  too  well  substantiated  to  be  questioned  or  overlooked.  The 
Germans  have  a  maxim, ''  What  a  man  eats,  he  is.'' 

I  need  refer  to  only  two  historic  instances,  one  from  sacred  and  the 
other  from  pro&ne  history.  We  all  remember  how  Prince  Jonathan, 
in  passing  through  a  wood  on  a  day  of  battle,  caught  a  little  honey  on 
the  end  of  his  spear  and  toudied  it  to  his  lips,  the  instant  effect  being 
that  "  hb  eyes  were  enlightened.''  He  certainly  saw,  with  a  peculiar 
vividness,  what  an  old  fool  his  amiable  father  had  shown  himself  to  be 
in  appointing  that  battle-day  for  a  fast-day.  And  here  may  we  not, 
without  intruding  on  the  realm  of  *'  dogma,"  plant  ourselves  upon  the 
very  earliest  record  of  the  race,  whose  taste  of  ^'  the  tree  which  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden"  had,  we  are  told,  the  same  effect, — ^'  their  eyes 
were  opened,  and  they  saw" — a  great  many  thines  which  they  did  not 
know  fcefore,  and  would  have  been  a  great  deal  Wter  off  if  they  had 
never  known  ? 

The  other  historic  instance  is  brought  to  our  attention  by  no  less  an 
authority  and  observer  than  William  Shakespeare.  When  «Julius  Csesar 
was  at  the  acme  of  his  power,  we  find  the  acutest  intellect  of  that  day 
asking  in  the  streets  of  Kome  of  its  most  substantial  and  serious-minded 
citizen, — 

"  Upon  what  meat  hath  this  our  Csesar  fed, 
Tnat  he  hath  grown  so  great?" 

This  query  is  evidently  based  upon  a  theory  of  Cassius  that  the 
development  of  a  great  man  is  closely,  though  mysteriously,  related  to 
his  diet  And  inasmudi  as  we  hear  do  protest  on  the  part  of  Brutus, 
and  discern  no  disposition  to  attack  his  friend's  major  premiss,  we  may 
naturally  infer  that  this  was  the  general  opinion  among  the  best  minds 
of  that  elder  day,  and  that  it  was  customary  for  the  aspiring  youth  to 
put  themselves  into  dietetic  training  for  the  achieving  of  greatness.  And 
the  critical  student  of  Shakespeare  will  do  well  not  to  overlook  this  clue 
to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Cassius, — viz.,  the  growing  tantalization, 
if  not  despair,  of  that  ambitious  person  at  his  inability  to  discover  the 
precise  viand  out  of  which  had  been  evolved  this  imperial  product  of 
CsBsarism  I 

Now,  if  this  theory  be  correct,  why  should  it  not  hold  true  of  com- 
munities as  of  individuals,  of  cities  as  of  citizens  ?  Boston  City  is  not 
our  Ceesar  among  towns  in  the  Julian  sense,  but  it  has  much  of  the 
Augustan  prestige  of  peaceful  arts  and  lettered  ease  and  tuneful  poets. 
I  am  a  New-Yorker  and  the  son  of  a  New-Yorker,  and  drank  my  ear- 
liest water  from  the  wooden  pumps  of  the  ante-Croton  period,  that  used 
to  dribble  at  the  mouth  on  the  corners  of  its  streets.  And  I  have  been 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  and  Washington  and  Montreal  and 
St  Augustine  and  Newport    But  there  is  no  onitendbg  against  the 
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fiict  that  Boston  is  the  most  interesting  of  American  cities,  and  has  ( 
cised  the  primac7  of  an  Athens,  if  not  the  8upremac7  of  a  Rome. 

In  this  day  when  the  new  science,  like  a  ooy  jnst  come  into  his  first 
trousers  and  jack-boots,  claims  to  know  and  accoont  for  everything, 
may  we  not  look  for  some  strictly  physiological  origin  of  this  conscious 
superiority  of  Boston  to  all  its  rivals?  Who  knows  but  that  lean  and 
hungry  New  York,  or  stout  and  virtuous  Philadelphia,  like  Cbssius  and 
Brutus  of  old,— or  even  Chicago,  like  the  envious  Oasca  tliat  she  is, — 
may  catch  the  secret  of  the  meat  on  which  our  mighty  Boston  feeds,  that 
she  hath  grown  so  great  ?  The  science  of  history,  as  interpreted  by  our 
Buckles  and  Drapers  and  Taines,  is  a  very  simple  one.  **  Tell  me,''  is 
the  serene  dictum  of  these  great  thinkers,  *^  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the 
food  of  a  people,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  their  intellectual  and  moral 
development  will  be, — ^their  art,  their  literature,  their  religion."  If  jrou 
want  to  learn  the  secret  of  China,  consider  its  almost  exclusive  diet  of 
rice.  ^'  Art  in  the  Netherlands"  is  explainable  from  the  &ot  that  ^^  the 
tissues  of  the  living  organism,  whether  man,  animal,  or  plant,  imbibe  too 
much  fluid  and  lack  the  ripening  power  of  the  sunshine."  The  learned 
author  of  "  The  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe"  b^ns  with  an 
analysis  of  the  crops.  He  even  unravels  the  mystery  of  ^ypt,  the 
Sphinx  among  nations,  by  prying  into  its  flesh-pots.  M.  Taine  traces 
Enriish  literature  to  its  earnest  Saxon  '^  sources,"  foremost  among  which 
he  formally  enumerates  **  ravenous  stomachs,  filled  with  meat  and  cheese 
and  heated  by  strong  drinks."  And  who  will  pretend  to  say  that  the 
peculiar  developments  of  Ireland,  its  heated  tempers  and  its  insatiate 
dlamors,  may  not  be  traced  directly  to  the  almost  exclusive  consumption 
of  pig  and  potato? 

Especially  may  the  power  and  the  products  of  the  brain  be  expected 
to  partake  of  the  elements  derived  firom  food.  ''They  that  drink 
beer  think  beer,"  was  long  ago  an  established  maxim, — everywhere  out- 
side of  the  Grerman  universities.  Why,  then,  should  not  they  who  eat 
beans  come  to  "  know  beans"  ?  Why,  this  latter  homely  expression 
alone,  coming  down  to  us  from  a  remote  antiquity  on  the  daily  and  un- 
doubtine  speech  of  men,  contains  as  in  a  nut-shell  (or  shall  I  say  in  a 
becm-pod  ?)  a  whole  library  of  scientific  history.  Whence  was  it  that  plain 
men,  drawing  their  proverbial  philosophies  from  common  observation, 
have  come  not  only  to  associate  the  bean  with  intelligence,  like  a  tree 
of  knowledge,  but  to  r^ard  it  as  the  very  test  of  practical  wisdom? 

The  transition  is  direct  and  irresistible  to  that  which,  as  a  sci^itific 
investigator,  I  have  set  out  to  trace, — ^the  food  of  Boston.  Was  it  not 
by  means  of  so  unlikely  a  thin^  as  a  bean-stalk  that  another  Jack,  as 
illustrious  as  the  great  Homer  hmiself,  climbed  heavenward  to  the  realm 
and  level  of  the  giants?  And  this,  it  strikes  me,  is  no  unapt  parable 
of  the  means  by  which  little  Boston  may  have  worked  its  way  into  the 
overtopping  greatness  of  its  place  among  men  and  cities. 

The  b^,  we  read,  "  originated  in  the  East," — which  is  precisely 
where  the  Wise  Men  came  from  I  Beans  are  ''  more  nutritious  than 
wheat,  containing  eighty-four  per  cent  of  nutritious  matter.'^  And 
the  fiunous  Caption  Jinks  of  the  horse-marines  showed  his  sagaoify  in 
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feeding  his  steed  upon  them  as  well  as  apon  oorn,  sinoe  we  have  hi^h 
authority  for  the  statement  that ''  for  horses  this  food  is  more  Douri^- 
ing  than  oats.''  Was  it  an  accident  that  beans  (or  lentils,  as  they 
were  then  called)  were  a  favorite  food  in  ancient  Athens?  And  if 
Boston,  the  Athens  of  America,  has  outran  Edinburgh,  once  the 
Athens  of  Britain,  in  the  race  of  culture  and  beaten  it  in  the  inter- 
national championship  of  brain,  we  may  confidently  set  it  down  to  the 
superiority  of  baked  beans  to  oatmeal  porridge.  For  the  former,  I 
need  haroly  say,  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  along  with  brown 
bread,  the  crownmg  feature  of  the  Boston  menu. 

One  of  the  first  phenomena  which  the  curious  and  reverent  visiter 
in  Boston  notes  is  the  appearance  on  his  br^ikfiist-table  of  a  shapely 
loaf,  rounded  and  domed  and  richly  bronzed  in  hue,  and,  when  the 
sacrificial  knife  has  passed  through  it,  sending  up  a  steam  of  wholesome 
and  fragrant  incense.  It  will  be  a  revelation  to  him.  This  is  not  the 
brown  bread  of  other  lands.  Graham,  with  his  pale  and  husky  prov- 
ender, never  attained  to  the  fine  conception  of  this  Olympian  food. 
Nor  has  he  who  orders  it  elsewhere,  or  attempts  to  maike  it  on  any 
other  soil  from  the  most  infallible  receipt,  anything  more  than  a  &int 
reminiscence,  if  not  an  exasperating  mockery.  Boston  Brown  Bread 
is  to  be  found  only  in  Boston  and  its  immediate  vicini^.  It  is  a 
product  which,  like  wine  of  Bordeaux  or  Champagne  or  Oporto,  will 
answer  to  its  name  only,  like  McOr^or,  on  its  native  heath  I 

Its  ingredients, — why  should  a  coarse  curiosity,  albeit  scientific, 
demand  an  analysis?  Who  cares  to  know?  Who  wants  to  examine 
the  brushes  and  paint-pots  of  a  G6r6me  or  a  Bierstadt?  And.  what 
matters  it,  when  the  potency  is  doubtless  in  the  composition,  the  fine 
balance  and  complementing  of  elements?  Su£Bce  to  say  that  those 
ingredients  are  many  and  varied,  and  it  may  be  said  (scientifically)  of 
the  Bostonian  built  of  it,  that 

the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Datura  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man  1 

Moreover, — especially  if  it  be  Sunday  in  Boston, — ^the  visitor  may 
expect  to  see  nis  table  adorned  by  another  dish,  less  lofly  but  no  less 
loraly.  Or,  if  he  will  take  an  early  saunter  through  the  streets  in- 
habited by  the  humbler  classes,  he  will  observe  that  the  bake-shop  has 
become  a  general  rendezvous  where  some  morning  sacrifice  is  ofiered,  or 
whence  is  distributed  to  each  home  of  the  vicinity  its  double  portion  of 
the  daily  manna.  There  it  lies,  a  smoking  holocaust  upon  the  &mily 
altar !  It  fills  its  fair  round  zone  of  tin,  like  a  foil  moon.  Its  surface 
is  nut-brown  and  dimpled,  each  particular  bean,  while  cohering  gluti- 
nously  to  its  neighbor,  maintaining  its  integrity  and  asserting  its  in- 
dividuality of  form  and  hue.  In  the  depths  beneatii  there  are  treasures 
of  richness,  of  marrow  and  fisitness ;  deft  combinations,  moist  and  dry, 
animal  and  vegetable,  the  mealy  and  the  oleaginous,  tiie  parched  and 
the  crackling ;  delicate  thrills  of  restrained  and  sublimated  pork,  and 
triumphs  of  calcination  which  the  most  skilfol  roaster  of  the  peanut, 
the  chestnut,  or  the  pop-corn  never  conceived  of.    Alas !  only  tl^  pen 
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of  an  ^^  Elia'^  (whose  gentle  soul,  I  fear,  was  never  gladdened  with  the 
sight  on  earth,  nor  his  unctuous  humor  lubricated  at  this  fountain),  or 
the  muse  of  him  who  sang  in  immortal  stanzas  the  praise  of  Hasty 
Pudding,  oould  do  justice  to  a  theme  so  rich  and  vitalizing  I 

Ts  it  any  wonder  that  a  population— albeit  no  lar^  than  that 
which  achieved  greatness  on  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Attica — ^nourished 
upon  such  ambrosial  diet,  should  have  grown  into  the  name  and  rival- 
ship  of  Old  Athens  itself?  To  begin  and  to  crown  each  week  of  one's 
life  with  a  body  and  soul  enriched  with  baked  beans,  and  each  morning 
to  nutrify  one's  brain  with  a  fresh  layer  of  brown  bread,  and  so  on 
through  the  cumulative  years  and  from  generation  to  generation, — ^who 
will  any  longer  stand  in  doubt  of  the  secret  of  Boston,  or  ask  his  friend 
Brutus  upon  what  meat  the  men  of  modem  Athens  have  fed,  that  they 
have  grown  so  great  ?  Why,  have  we  not  proof  that  it  is  not  every 
mortal  who  can  even  bear  the  potency  of  these  compounds?  I  could 
tell  of  at  least  one  ignoble  New-Yorker,  who  never  m  three  years  was 
able  to  school  his  emte  stomach  to  this  heroic  diet  And  now  the  tele- 
graph informs  us  of  a  man  of  Lynn  who  has  just  died  from  the  effect 
of  a  single  baked  bean.  He  was  doubtless  some  unwary  citizen  of 
another  State  or  country,  whose  system  had  been  toned  down  to  the 
level  of  roast  beef  and  potatoes ;  and  the  unwonted  demand  upon  his 
vital  forces,  or  the  sudden  shock  of  these  newly-evolved  currents  to 
his  debilitated  brain,  made  the  experiment  a  savor  of  death,  as  when 
one  should  recklessly  draw  down  the  lightning  upon  his  unprotected 
house  of  life. 

In  the  L^isladve  Chamber  of  the  Boston  State-House  is  displayed, 
upon  the  wall  over  the  Speaker's  chair,  the  effigy  of  a  codfish.  This 
time-honored  relic  is  designed  to  recall  to  the  generations  of  statesmen 
there  assembling  Uie  ancient  and  the  fishy  source  from  which  the  pros- 
perity and  glory  of  the  Commonwealth  sprane,  and  to  animate  them  ever 
to  fondly  cherish  and  jealously  protect  its  fidieries.  The  theory  that  a 
fish  diet  conduces  to  the  manufacture  or  the  stimulation  of  brain  has 
long  since  been  exploded  by  the  results  of  extensive  observation, — a  case 
in  point  being  the  absence  of  an  exceptional  amount  of  .brains  among 
our  Irish  fellow-citizens,  who  consume  an  exceptional  amount  of  fish  on 
Fridays,  fast-days,  and  Lent  Hence,  while  I  would  be  far  from  rais- 
ing an  iconoclastic  hand  upon  Uiat  mistaken  and  superstitious  graven 
image  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Greneral  Court,  I  would  respectfully  suff- 
gest  that  above  it,  even  on  the  gilded  dome  itself,  where  all  the  workl 
may  see  it,  be  erected  in  enduring  and  suggestive  brass  a  brazen  sea  of 
emblematic  beans,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  truncated  pyramid  of 
Boston  Brown  Bread  I  And  when  the  day  shall  come  for  its  "  unveil- 
ing,''  let  some  Webster  of  the  period,  hin^elf  a  splendid  monument  to 
this  wise  and  ^erous  form  of  alimentation,  stand  forth  upon  the  broad 
steps  overlooking  the  Common  and  the  world,  and  bid  us  behold  '^  the 
gorgeous  ensign"  of  the  Commonwealth,  "now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  earth,  still  ftiU  high  advanced,"  .  •  .  bearing  for  its 
motto  that  sentiment  dear  to  every  Bostonian  heart, — ^Brown  Bread  and 
Baked  Beans,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable  1 
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At  leasty  if  ^'  Brown  Bread  and  Baked  Beang^^  does  not  disclose  the 
secret  of  Boston^  it  may  not  unfitly  designate  this  conglomerate  and 
batch  of  observations  which  I  propose  to  serve  np  in  the  Lippinooffs 
October  bill  of  £u^ — an  inquiry  which  we  humbly  hope  may  take 
its  place  somewhere  in  the  line  of  scientific  investigation  which  is 
headed  by  that  immortal  paper  of  Samuel  Pickwick,  E^.,  G.C.M.P.C, 
entitled  '^Speculations  on  the  Source  of  the  Hampstead  Ponds^  with  some 
Observations  on  the  Theory  of  Tittlebats.'' 

Towns  have  an  individuality  and  a  character  of  their  own,  as  have 
the  separate  persons  who  compose  their  population.  We  idealize  nations, 
so  that  sculptors  are  able  to  represent  to  us  a  recognizable  Gkrmania, 
Britannia,  or  America,  and  we  know  what  caricaturists  mean  when  they 
bring  into  their  cartoons  John  Bull  or  Uncle  Sam  or  Johnny  Crapean. 
Why  may  not  each  city  have  its  organic  type,  its  protoplastic  idea  (so 
to  speak),  in  accordance  with  which  its  distinctive  diaracter  and  features 
shall  evolve  themselves,  its  archetjrpal  form  around  which  its  life  shall 
crystallize?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  all  have  on  the  retina  of 
our  mind's  eye  a  pretty  distinct  image,  not  only  of  the  great  cities,  but 
of  the  littlest  village  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

For  instance,  1  do  not  see  how  a  statue  of  Philadelphia  could  be 
made  without  a  broad-brim  and  a  drab  coat,  a  Westminster  Catechism 
in  its  hands,  and  standing  on  a  checker-board  to  denote  the  painful 
rectangularity  of  its  streets.  Chicago  should  have  its  hat  tilted  rakishly 
over  its  left  ear,  its  coat-tails  standing  straight  out  behind  it.  while  one 
hand  is  throwing  open  the  throttle-pipe  of  a  locomotive  ana  iAie  other 
tossing  off  a  tnn  cocktail, — its  pedestal  the  top  of  a  grain-elevator,  and 
the  motto  underneath  a  single  word,  *^Fad/' — ^in  every  sense  except  the 
New  Testament  one  of  abstinence  and  self-denial.  In  &ct,  it  should 
be  a  somewhat  modernized  copy  of  the  traditional  figure  of  '^  Uncle 
Sam."  New  York  has  so  far  outgrown  those  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguished it  even  thirty  years  ago,  as  to  resemble  men  we  sometimes 
see  with  an  enormous  ooay  and  almost  featureless  face.  Or  it  might  be 
represented  by  a  series  of  dissolving  views,  in  which  we  catch  glimpses 
now  of  a  Knickerbocker  and  now  of  a  rowdy  and  now  of  a  dude, 
a  millionaire  dissolving  into  a  d^-beat,  and  a  street-sweeper  into  a 
railroad  kine, — and  all  with  a  background  representing  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  out  of  whose  different  windows  are  thrust  the  heads  of  dose- 
clipp^i  Irishmen,  meerschaum-smoking  Germans  Jabbering  Frenchmen, 
wicked-looking  Italians,  moon-faced  Chinese,  bilious  Spaniards,  uncom- 
fortable and  protesting  Englishmen,  Sambos,  Japs,  '^  Parthians,  Medes 
and  Flamites,  Cretes  and  Arabians,"  speaking  everything  except  ''the 
wonderful  works  of  God,"  and  not  full  of  "  new  wine,"  but  rather  of 
Old  Eve. 

I  think  I  can  discover  a  clearly-marked  tone  of  life  and  of  manners 
even  in  secondary  or  subordinate  cities  like  Albany  or  Brooklyn.  And 
one  who  has  lived  in  villages,  especially  old  and  retired  ones,  well  knows 
how  strong  a  flavor  of  personality  each  will  have,  like  the  smell  of  dif- 
ferent wooas,  or  the  varied  pungencies  of  a  country  store. 

And  Boston — whereunto  shall  we  liken  it,  or  find  its  lype  and 
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image  ?  As  a  statae  of  '^  Laberiy  EnlighteDing  the  World'^  ?  Perhaps 
the  day  is  gone  by  for  that  As  a  Job  convicted  by  the  Almighty  of 
^'  darkening  comieel  Hy  words  without  knowledge''  ?  I  woald  not  be 
so  hard  upon  it  as  that  As  ^  a  hill  covered  with  mnite  boulders,  with 
a  bleak  sea- wind  always  blowing  among  them''  ?  Sf  atthew  Arnold  says 
he  did  not  so  describe  it^  however  in  accordance  with  his  well-known 
^'  sweetness  and  light"  it  would  have  been. 

I  am  afraid  it  would  require  more  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Refers  than  I 
will  ever  be  to  rise  to  the  complex  conception.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
pile  Bunker  Hill  on  Beacon  Hill,  dap  a  meeting-house  on  top  of  that, 
and  surmount  the  whole  by  a  group  consisting  of  Daniel  Webster,  Ben 
Butler,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  and  Susan  B.  i^thony  I  But  that  would 
not  be  fair,  and  would  give  but  an  inadequate  view  of  Boston's  many- 
sidedness.  So  I  shall  luive  to  come  down  to  plain  prose,  and  sketdi  the 
features  of  Bostpn  with  a  stub  pen,  rather  than  the  finer  toudi  of  the 
chisel  or  the  over's  tool.  Let  me  premise,  however,  that  in  so  doing 
we  shall  consider  Boston  as  in  reality^  a  microcosm  of  New  England,  a 
condensed  and  intensified  epitome  of  Yankee-land,— Yankee  Doodle 
with  the  '^  doo"  attached.  It  is  no<  the  *'  hub  of  the  universe,"  though 
you  may  be  surprised  to  hear  me  say  so.  But  it  is  the  knob  of  New 
England :  turn  that  knob,  and  the  door  opens  into  universal  Yankee- 
dom. 

I  should  generalize  the  characteristics  of  New  England  Tso  fiir  as  it 
has  not  been  overrun  by  **  Ould  Lreland")  as  Brains,  Consciousness  of 
Brains,  and  Ability  to  make  the  most  of  them.  As  to  the  brains,  there 
is  no  denying  that  wherever  the  heart  or  the  heels,  the  stomach  or  the 
pocket,  of  America  may  have  been,  its  brain  has  been  found  at  the 
upper  end  of  its  spinal  column,  and  especially  at  the  cerebro-spinal 
centre  known  as  Boston.  The  first  ship  which  came  to  New  England 
not  only  brought  a  full  cargo  of  brain  as  well  as  of  piety,  but  laid  a 
brain-cable  across  the  ocean,  which  kept  the  colonies  in  living  and  elec- 
tric connection  with  the  hard-headed  puritanism  of  Milton  and  Baxter 
and  John  Hampden.  I  have  even  seen  it  stated  somewhere  that  our 
national  hymn  ^'Yankee  Doodle"  was  an  importation,  and  that  the 
original  Yankee  (or  "  Nank/'^  Doodle  was  no  less  a  personaee  than 
Oliver  Cromwell  himself.  Well,  this  brain-cable  they  carried  out  to 
Cambridge,  where  they  founded  Harvard  Coll^  as  early  as  1636.  It 
was  Boston  that  issued  the  first  newspaper  on  the  continent,  in  1704. 

Some  one  who  wanted  to  be  witty  said,  "  The  difierence  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  is  that  in  New  York  the  question 
asked  about  you  is.  How  much  money  has  he?  in  Philadelphia,  Who 
was  his  grandfather?  and  in  Boston,  What  does  he  know?"  However 
relatively  true  or  untrue  this  contrast  may  be,  and  however  brilliantly 
inadequate,  like  most  generalizations,  it  hits  off  an  unquestionable 
feature  of  a  community  which  has  claims  along  with  Weimar  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  Edinburgh  in  the  nineteenth  to  style  itself 
"  The  Modem  Athens."  There  may  not  be  more  brains  to  uie  square 
inch  there  than  in  most  other  places,  but  there  is  a  greater  visible 
cerebral  activity  in  the  form  of  intellectual  speculation  and  productive- 
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ness.  Even  new-comers  not  '^  to  the  manner  born''  catch  the  infection^ 
so  that  it  is  true  of  the  modem  Athens  which  was  reported  by  Paul  of 
the  ancient  one,  thiU;  '^all  the  Athenians  and  strangers  wnich  were 
there  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing."  Hence  we  have  there  as  nowhere  else  on  the  continent  a 
mierooosm  of  the  world  of  mind  and  morals,  a  camera  on  which  the 
lights  and  shades  of  thought  are  vividly  thrown, — perhaps  a  witch's 
caldron,  bubbling  with  unea^  heats  and  nnwholesome  hell-broths. 
Hence  to  the  like-minded,  Boston  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
dangerous  of  cities.  For  it  must  not  be  forgottai  that  activity  of  mind 
is  one  thing,  and  levelness  and  thoroughness  are  another.  And  Old 
Eden  is  the  eternal  type  and  ^*  tekel"  that  curiosity  is  not  in  itself  a 
means  of  grace,  and  that  mere  knowledge  is  not  tlie  same  as  wisdom. 
In  point  of  fiict,  I  am  about  to.  say  one  or  two  rather  audamous  things, 
and  it  is  fortunate  perhaps  that  I  am  a  hundred  miles  away  from  Cam- 
bridge, Concord,  or  the  Common.  For,  while  they  have  stopped  hang- 
ing even  Quakers  or  burning  witches  at  the  latter  place,  they  have  a 
way  of  making  the  air  rather  close  about  the  irreverent  critic,  aind  I  am 
not  a  Matthew  Arnold,  to  speak  lightly  of  Emerson  so  near  tiie  Concord 
prison. 

There  is  one  word  which  roughly  yet  not  inaptly  conveys  the 
essential  quality  of  the  New  England  mind,  whether  in  literatureL 
trade,  invention,  or  any  form  of  mental  activity.  I  mean  the  word 
'^  cut^aess."  It  is  the  quality  which  I  have  already  designated  as  the 
third  of  the  characteristics  of  the  typical  New  Englaoder.  Cuteness 
is  intellectual  thrift,  business  talent  applied  to  literature.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller  are  conspicuous  illustrations  of  the 
Yankee  curiosity  exercised  on  the  higher  plane  of  thought  and  knowl- 
edge, taking  even  the  extreme  and  sublimated  form  of  Transcendental* 
ism,  of  which  th^  were  the  chief  apostles.  But  no  less  did  they 
illustrate  the  Yankee  quality  of  taking  care  of  themselves*  For 
example,  we  are  told  tliat  th^  were  sitting  together  one  evening  seeing 
the  famous  Fanny  Elssler  dance,  whereupon  he  exclaimed,  ^'  Margaret, 
this  is  Poetry  1"  and  she  responded,  "  Waldo,  this  is  Religion !"  And 
yet  Waldo  would  go  home  and  turn  you  out  the  neatest  of  essays, 
oesides  seeing  that  the  winter  wood  was  all  piled,  lecture-engagements 
profitably  mt^e,  and  store-bills  paid,  and  Mamtret  would  break  away 
from  her  dreams  and  her  studies  for  hours  eaoi  day  to  fill  the  part  of 
governess  or  private  leadar  or  newspaper  hack. 

I  was  once  expressing  my  admiration  at  the  success  of  a  certain 

Erofessional  young  man,  as  contrasted  with  a  number  of  others  who 
ad  started  in  life  with  a  &r  greater  capital  of  intdleot  and  attainment 
'^  Ah,"  said  my  companion,  a  shrewd  old  observer,  ''Billy  always  has 
plentr  of  small  change  in  his  pocket."  It  was  no  discredit  to  Billy 
that  he  could  make  the  most  of  what  he  had,  and  put  it  out  to  the 
best  interest  On  the  contrary,  it  was  quite  the  Parable  of  the  Pounds, 
on  the  man-ward  side.  And  I  mean  no  disparagement  to  the  New 
England  mind,  when  I  say  that  it  owes  its  success  m  supplying  as  well 
as  r^ulating  the  literary  currency  of  the  country,  not  so  much  to  the 
amount  of  bullion  in  its  vaults  as  to  its  oommana  of  crisp  and  corr^it 
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bank-notes  and  bright  new  coins.  The  same  ^'cateness'^  whidi  inspires 
the  Yankee  to  meet  the  latest  want  in  the  way  of  a  washing-machine 
or  a  new  religion^  enables  him  to  put  his  thoughts  or  knowledge  into  the 
form  of  a  book  or  an  essaj  or  a  poem  wbidi  shall  '^  tell'^  and  which 
shall  "take," 

But  is  not  this  genius?  Of  course  it  is^  and  I  have  no  disposition 
to  dispnte  its  claim  or  rebel  against  its  domination.  Nearly  all  the 
literature  we  have  has  the  stamp  of  the  New  England  mint  upon  it ; 
the  pataits  of  the  world  are  mostly  taken  out  in  Ifew  £ndand  names; 
and  that  section  of  the  land  has  furnished  it  with  its  teachera  of  every 

frade.  The  rest  of  us  may  have  had  as  beautifid  iancies^  as  profound 
nowledge,  as  great  thoughts.  But  we  did  not  have  the  art,  or  the 
enterprise,  to  put  them  in  shape,  and  make  the  world  see  and  share 
them.    And  that  is  all  there  is  about  it 

But  besides  brains  and  a  faculty  of  making  the  most  of  them,  I 
mentioned  another  Boston  characteristic, — ^the  consciousness  of  having 
them,  and  the  consequent  disposition  to  assert  them,  as  against  God  and 
man  alike.  In  my  introductory  remarks  I  hinted  rather  broadly  that 
Boston,  like  Jacky  Homer  impressed  with  his  big-boyishness,  is  rather 
given  to  self-esteem  and  mutual  admiration.  This  trait  has  become 
proverbial,  and  has  riven  rise  to  a  distinct  class  of  witticisms,  in  which 
the  Bostonian  himself  is  as  appreciative  a  participant  as  any  one  else. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  for  instance,  never  lets  slip  a  chance  for  a  sly 
dig  at  this  weak  place  in  his  beloved  city's  ribs.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  bon  mot  to  account  for  the  decay  of  orthodoxy  there,  on  the 
ground  that  the  man  who  had  the  privily  of  being  bom  in  Boston 
could  not  be  expected  to  feel  the  need  of  bemg  "  bom  again'' ;  also  the 
current  saying  that  all  good  New-Eoglanders  expect  when  thev  die  to 

S>  to— Boston !  The  late  Richard  H,  Dana  used  to  tell  this  little  story, 
e  was  passing  a  n^ro  church  at  the  North  End  one  night,  and  took 
it  into  his  head  to  look  in.  After  a  few  moments'  observation  and  lis- 
tening, he  was  quietly  retiring,  when  one  of  the  ^'official  members" 
stepped  up  and  expressed  regret  that  they  could  not  ofler  him  more 
attractive  preaching.  Mr.  Dana  remarked  politely  that  it  was  very 
good,— ^having,  in  fact,  seen  nothing  particularly  amiss.  But  the  col- 
ored brother  insisted  on  apologizing :  '^  Not  much  in  de  way  ob  preachin', 
sar,— only  a  New  York  man  I" 

Three  tramps  were  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  the  cities  which 
constituted  their  respective  winter  residences,  whereupon  the  remarks  of 
the  representatives  of  Philadelphia  and  St  Louis  became  so  offensive  to 
the  gentleman  from  Boston  that  he  tried  to  murd^  them ! — Straws,  even 
in  a  pig's  mouth  (the  saying  is),  may  show  how  the  wind  blows— even 
on  Massachusetts  Bay. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Robert  Oollyer  says  he  goes  so  much  to  Bos- 
ton to  ''get pitUd/'    One  is  conscious  there,  not,  as  an  acute  observer 
of  Englan 


said  of  England,  of  ''  a  certain  condescension  to  foreigners,"  but  of  a 
certain  commiseration.  Particularly  is  this  felt  by  those  who,  though 
moving  in  the  best  intellectual  circles,  have  made  the  great  mistake  of 
not  graduating  at  Harvard  College.    Some  of  the  most  scholarly  and 
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BOooesBfal  men  have  been  made  to  feel  that  tiiej  were  admitted  to  the 
intelleotual  peerage  on  a  kind  of  suffBranoei  or  as  a  new  lord  wonld  be 
received  by  the  old  baronage  of  England.  And  nothing  has  helped 
Joseph  Cook  to  stand  his  eroond  so  much  as  his  Harvard  diploma* 

This  eonsoiousness  of  brains  and  of  power  has  naturally  and  right- 
fully much  to  do  with  the  self-reliance  and  self-iesertion  which  mive 
made  New  England  a  bed  of  social,  political,  and  intellectual  dynamite 
from  the  beginning.  Hence,  too,  it  has  alwa^  been  out  of  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  ooantry,  and  at  the  same  time  the  leader  of  it.  Not 
Maine,  so  much  as  the  whole  hezardiy  of  States,  is  entitled  to  the  motto 
as  on  a  vessel's  prow,  Dirigo  (I  direct).  It  has  been  the  sensitive  and  pro- 
pelling sail,  if  not  the  rudder,  of  our  ship  of  state.  I  do  not  say  it  has 
always  pointed  right,  or  selected  right  among  the  many  winds  of  doe- 
trine  which  have  agitated  its  canvas.  It  is  too  near  the  fos-banks  and 
the  icebergs,  and  I  fear  has  sometimes  pot  its  head  befogged  by  the  one 
and  its  heart  chilled  in  the  other.  But  it  has  carried  us  along  in  its  w^e 
none  the  less,  through  good  report  and  through  evil  report 

The  above  metaphor  sugggests  the  inquiry  how  fiu*  the  influence  of 
dimate  and  eeographical  conoutions  may  have  to  do  with  a  city's  devel- 
opment. W^  Imve  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  providential  arrangement 
whereby  navigable  rivers  are  mysteriously  found  running  past  all  great 
modem  cities,  and  have  found  by  bitter  experience  that  something  more 
is  necessary  to  found  a  metropolis  than  to  cut  up  some  square  miles  into 
building-lots  and  inaoKurate  a  boom.  But  perhaps  we  may  not  have  had 
occasion  to  study  the  diaracteristics,  physioed  and  moral,  of  the  various 
existing  cities  in  view  of  the  differentiating  effects  of  locality. 

The  glory  and  the  shame  of  New  York  are  alike  attributable  in  no 
small  measure  to  its  narrow,  island-shape  in  the  grandest  of  bays,  not  to 
i^peak  of  its  plaoe  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  at  flie  mouth  of  what  was 
ior  so  long  a  time  the  only  practicable  pass  into  the  heart  of  the  continent. 
This  peculiar  environment  and  configuration  have  made  it  a  sort  of  long 
dock  for  the  ocean  commerce  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
thrust  bevond  its  corporate  limits  an  increasing  proportion  of  that  great 
middle  class  who  are  the  mainstays  of  political  and  social  purity.  On 
the  other  hand,  Philadel^ia  has  been  the  city  of  homes  and  churches 
by  reason  of  its  unlimited  area  of  growth,  and  its  consequent  ability  to 
keep  within  its  bounds  all  this  most  valuable  element  of  its  population, 
and  to  extend  its  houses  along  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  cottages  instead 
of  into  the  air  in  those  barracks  and  babels  and  human  styes  known  as 
hotels,  flats,  and  tenement-houses.  Having  no  special  facilities  for  com- 
merce, but  commanding  the  great  coal  and  iron  r^ons  of  Pennsylvania, 
it  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  hence  has  not,  liKe  New 
York  and  Boston,  been  inundated  by  a  continuous  tidal  wave  of  foreign 
immigration,  with  its  un-American  and  unstable  ways.  New  York, -be- 
sides, differs  from  the  other  commercial  cities  in  the  diversity  of  its  for- 
eign element^  and  the  prominence  of  those  classes — French,  Spanish, 
Jews,  and  the  like — who  are  drawn  there  as  the  financial  centre  of  the 
country,  which  it  became  on  account  of  its  peculiar  advantages  as  a  port 
of  entry. 
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But  Boston  shares  with  Philadel^iia  the  benefits  of  an  unrestricted 
ffeographical  expansion.  It  opens  out  like  one  of  the  old  palm-leaf 
mns.  Henoe  the  citj  shades  off  into  suburbs  in  everj  direction,  exc^t 
just  the  narrow  ocean  gate-waj,  eadi  fluting  of  the  fim  having  for- 
merly its  own  highway  and  now  its  railway.  Free  from  ferries,  in- 
dependent of  high  bridges  and  as  yet  of  ekvated  railroads,  one  can  start 
from  the  business  octree  and  in  a  few  moments  be  in  a  village  or  coun- 
try home  still  within  the  city  limits.  There  is  little  need  even  of  great 
parks,  for  the  city  is  hedged  bjr  a  ccmtinuoos  pai^  of  forest  and  lake 
and  lane  and  boulevard  within  six  miles  of  the  State-House.  This  &ct 
has  had,  unqucBtionably,  much  to  do  with  the  exceptional  unity  of  Bos- 
ton's civic  life,  enabling  it  to  retain  many  of  the  more  delightful  and  home- 
like traits  of  village  ufej  making  it  easier  to  preserve  and  cherish  its 
traditions  and  lanomarks,  and  concentistinff  and  intensifying;  the  social 
interests  of  its  people.  This  latter  is,  I  mink,  the  special  diarm  of 
residence  there.  People  know  where  to  find  each  other.  Those  of  like 
tastes  and  pursuits  have  a  habit  of  coming  together  in  all  sorts  of  dubs, 
conferences,  symposia,  and  what  not.  And  mis,  added  to  the  vantage 
still  held  by  brains  as  credentials  over  pedigree  or  purse,  and  the  further 
&ct  that  some  things  besides  dancing  and  oysters  are  still  deemed  suf- 
ficient inducements  to  draw  people  together  of  an  evening,  makes  this 
r^on  quite  the  social  paradise  (unlost)  of  America. 

If  I  were  a  Buckle  or  a  Darwin,  I  might  gain  some  credit  by  a 
series  of  ingenious  deductions  fi^m  the  extraordinary  climate  of  Boston 
as  related  to  its  development.  What  that  climate  i^  let  one  of  its  own 
sons  testify  in  a  speedi  before  the  United  States  Senate : 

'^  Take  the  I^ew  England  climate  in  summer.  You  would  think 
the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  Beoent  heresies  on  that  subject  may 
have  had  a  natural  origin  there.  Cold  to*day;  hot  to-morrow;  mer- 
cury at  80^  in  the  morning,  with  wind  at  southwest ;  and  in  three 
hours  more,  a  sea-turn,  wind  at  east,  a  thick  fog  from  the  very  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  and  a  fall  of  40^  of  Fahrenheit ;  now  so  dry  as  to  kill  all 
the  beans  in  New  Hampshire ;  then  floods  carrying  off  the  bridges  of 
the  Penobscot  and  Connecticut ;  a  snow  in  Portsmouth  in  July ;  and 
the  next  day  a  man  and  a  voke  of  oxen  killed  by  lightning  in  Rhode 
Island.  You  would  think  the  world  was  twenty  times  coming  to  an 
endr 

This,  of  course,  must  be  taken  with  that  d^ree  of  discount  due  to 
the  exuberance  of  Bufus  Choate's  oratory.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  this  our  great  Boston  has  to  a  large  and  painful  extent  fed  upon  the 
East  Wind.  And  I  can  testify  to  its  unparalleledness,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Ye  who  hail  an  east  wind  as  a  phenomenon,  and  as  a 
sure  precursor  of  a  storm,  know  nothing  of  what  it  is  to  see  the  wind  set 
steadily  from  that  quarter  for  seven  weeks  on  a  stretch.  And  he  knows 
not  what  an  east  wind  is,  who  has  not  dwelt  on  Boston  Bay,  and 
received  Labrador  and  Qreenland  and  the  Fishing  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land day  after  day  into  his  throat  and  bosom. 

Now,  I  will  not  undertake  to  surmise  what  may  be  the  scientific 
outcome  of  such  a  climate  on  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development. 
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It  may  be  a  mere  accident  that  the  sharpest  men  are  found  where 
the  wind  blows  sharpest,  or  that  there  should  be  a  good  deal  of  windy 
speculation  evolved  where  there  is  so  much  wind  involved.  But  par- 
haps  there  may  be  a  vital  connection  between  the  heroic  fight  for  exist- 
ence and  the  brave,  self-reliant,  virile,  and  victorious  character  of  the 
people,  and  possibly  the  tendency  to  an  asperity  of  tone  and  the  lack  of 
a  certain  suavity  of  manner  and  sunny  facility  of  self-accommodation 
whid^  mark  more  southern  races  with  a  less  northeasterly  exposure  I 

New  England  mirrors  itself  in  one  small  spot  about  eighteen  miles 
back  of  Boston.  Concord  is  a  little  inland  village  of  two  or  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  no  special  trade  or  ^'  attraction'^  to  '^  build  it 
up.''  And  yet,  whether  from  its  heroic  memories,  or  its  cultured  quiet, 
or  its  renown  and  influence  as  a  literary  and  philosophic  centre,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  aplaceinallthe  world  of  equal  and  of  so  concentrated  an 
interest  as  this  little  hamlet  among  the  backwoods  and  barren  hills  of 
Massachusetts. 

This  was  the  first  battle-ground  of  the  Revolution,  and  here  is  still 
the  *'rude  bridge"  where  the  "  embattled  &rmers"  made  their  stand  and 
"fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world."  There  is  a  public  library,  so 
amply  endowed,  elegantly  equipped,  and  admirably  managed  that  it 
would  be  a  credit  to  the  lar^t  town, — and,  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, with  an  entire  alcove  devoted  to  the  books  of  Concord  authors, 
many  of  them  the  most  celebrated  works  of  American  literature.  Here 
has  been  held  for  years  the  original  Summer  School  of  Philosophy, 
where  scores  of  people  come  toeether  for  weeks  to  talk  Plato  and  Spinoza 
amid  the  murmur  of  bees  and  in  the  vine-clad  shadows  of  a  rustic  porch. 
Here,  in  a  plain  farm-house,  with  its  orchard,  out-houses,  and  wood- 

Siles,  lived  and  died  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Here,  in  a  quaint  "Old 
f anse,"  with  a  sort  of  "  Tudor"  look  about  its  architecture,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  hid  himself  away  in  remote  comers,  escaping  from  the  back 
door  if  he  saw  a  visitor  approaching  the*  front  one.  Here  still  lives  A. 
Bronson  Aloott,  the  most  amiable  of  ^tists,  a  walking  encyclopedia, 
the  originator  of  Pestalozzian  schools  in  this  country,  as  thorough  a 
disdple  of  Plato  as  if  he  had  lived  in  Greece  twenty-two  hundred  years 
aeo,  and  whose  "conversations"  (if  that  can  be  called  "conversation" 
where  one  man  does  all  the  talking)  were  once  famous  and  fruitful. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  village  is  Walden  Pond,  where  Henry  D. 
Thoreau  built  his  hut  and  played  the  hermit  for  two  years,  making  him- 
self think  that  he  was  fiercely  independent  of  human  kind,  whereas  we 
all  know  now  that  he  was  unconsciously  posturing  with  an  unerring 
instinct  and  appetite  for  "  appreciation ;"  and  here,  in  their  younger 
days,  Emerson  and  Aloott  usea  to  come  and  sit  with  him  in  the  moon- 
light by  the  lake  and  talk  philosophy  and  poetry.  And  from  this  village 
I^uisa  Alcott  sent  forth  her  "  Little  Women,^'  to  delight  and  instruct 
generations  of  her  youne  countrymen.  All  of  which,  and  more  which  I 
cannot  even  hint  at,  makes  little  Concord  quite  an  epitome — an  Elsevir 
edition,  so  to  speak— of  the  genius  of  New  England,  the  quantity,  the 
consciousness,  the  curiosity  and  capacity  of  its  brains. 

For  three  years  I  lived  in  the  town  of  Quincy,  just  over  the  city 
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line.  Before  my  door  ran  the  first  railroad  ever  laid  in  this  ooontrjr* 
Within  gun-shot  was  Meny  Mount,  where  in  the  venr  earliest  days  of 
the  colony  the  mpuritan  Morton  nosed  his  May-pole  and  danced  and 
drank  with  the  Indians,  sold  them  guns  and  powder,  and  defied  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  till  the  scandalued  pilgrims  under  Miles  Standish 
came  and  swept  him  away  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  Towards  the 
south  end  of  the  town  are  two  ancient  and  uncouth  structures  within  a 
few  feet  of  each  other,  the  birthplace  each  of  an  American  President, 
the  second  and  the  sixth. 

Somewhat  nearer  to  my  home  was  the  ample  mansion  of  their 
almost  equally  distinguished  descendant,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and 
that  of  his  accomplished  son  of  the  same  name.  Still  nearer  is  the  old 
homestead  where  cluster  the  memories  of  a  noble  race,— Josiah  Quincy, 
Jr.,  the  associate  of  Otis  and  Warren  in  precipitating  the  Bevolutionanr 
War ;  Josiah  Quincy,  the  President  of  Marvard  College,  and  Boston  s 
greatest  Mayor ;  Edmund  Quincpr,  one  of  the  most  cultured  and  judi- 
cious of  the  Garrisonian  Abolitionists;  and  the  late  Josiah  Quinqr, 
a  model  gentleman,  scholar,  and  philanthropist,  whose  published  remi- 
niscences of  his  long  and  busy  life  are  among  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  of  our  autobiographical  records.  Here  is  the  great  sdiool, 
open  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  town,  the  Adams  Academy^  on  the 
very  spot  where  John  Hancock  was  bom,  and  where  the  wdl  out  of 
which  he  drank  is  still  in  use. 

Nor  would  it  do  to  omit  among  representative  places  a  glance  at 
Boston's  Valhalla,  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, — where  Bowditch  the 
mathematician  and  Spurzheim  the  phrenologist  and  Worcester  the 
lexic(^rapher,  and  Chickering  of  piano  fame  and  Harnden  the  founder 
of  the  express  business,  lie  beside  Longfellow  and  Sumner  and  Char- 
lotte Cushman,  Agassiz  and  Kufus  Choate  and  Margaret  Fuller,  Anson 
Burlingame  and  Fanny  Fern.  It  is  not  needful  to  take  a  veir  large 
section  of  New  England  to  have  abundant  material  for  the  fullest  ex- 
amination, ante  or  pod  mortem^  of  its  intellectual  or  moral  anatomy. 

I  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  inclination  to  discuss  the  mooted 

auestion  whether  Boston  is  declining  in  virtue  or  prestige,  or  whether 
ae  literary  sceptre  is  departing  from  it.  It  were  hard  to  say,  however, 
which  is  the  farther  removed  from  the  Boston  of  John  Cotton  or  even 
of  Josiah  Quincy, — the  Back  Bay  with  its  broad  avenues,  its  palatial 
houses  and  hotels,  its  costly  Norman,  Gothic,  and  Italian  churches,  its  Art 
Museum  and  School  of  Technology,  or  the  North  End  with  its  ''  Black 
Sea'^  (as  the  very  sailors  call  it)  and  its  unspeakable  squalor,  drunken- 
ness, and  vice.  An  entomol(:«:ical  professor  of  Harvard  some  time  ago 
warned  the  guardians  of  the  State-House  of  the  inroads  of  white  ants 
into  the  centre  of  that  citadel  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  consequent 
peril  to  the  library,  the  stair-supports,  and  the  very  fabric  and  founda- 
tions. Let  who  will  find  herein  the  symbol  of  a  deeper  danger  and 
decay,  striking  into  the  intellectual  and  political  supremacy  of  the  city 
of  which  that  gilded  State-House  dome  is  the  glittering  hub. 

These  frank  and  somewhat  playful  observations  would  be  misinter- 
preted if  taken  to  imply  either  disrespect  or  despair.    I  love  Boston, 
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and  for  far  better  reasons  than  dud;  which  Dr.  Bellows  used  to 
give,  ^^  Because  it  has  a  Neck  and  I  can  hug  it  T'  I  spent  three  of 
mj  most  delightful  and  inspiring  years  there.  I  trod  during  all  that 
time  the  uplands  of  life.  I  breathed  a  higher  and  more  stimulating 
atmosphere,  full  alike  of  Puritan  iron  and  Attic  salt.  It  lies  in  my 
memory  as  beautiful  as  the  matchless  Bay,  with  its  blue  waters  and 
picturesque  islands  and  headlands,  upon  which  I  used  to  look  out  of 
my  suburban  windows.  And  so  must  its  grand  and  brilliant  past  lie 
before  the  memory  of  all  who  love  God  and  liberty  and  great  men 
and  good  books.  The  old  freight  of  the  Mayflower  is  not  all  con- 
sumed or  mildewed.  ''The  **  solid  men  of  Boston'^  have  not  all  thinned 
out,  nor  its  youthful  eneivies  "  gone  West,*'  The  city  is  not  wholly 
given  to  idolatry,  either  of  wealth  or  of  an  unknown  God,  Its  great 
qualities  of  brain  and  heart  which  have  never  failed  the  Republic 
or  the  cause  of  humanity  in  any  emergency  are  embedded  like  its 
granite  rocks,  and  sure  as  its  east  winds.  Like  the  old  skillet  of  tar 
upon  a  pole  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  gave  its  name  to  Beacon 
Hill,  where  it  stood  always  ready  to  send  up  its  sienal-fires  to  all  the 
country  round,  or  like  the  lantern  of  Paul  Revere  m  the  tower  of  the 
Old  North  Church,  the  free,  stanch,  prophetic  spirit  of  Boston  is  not 

auenohed,  but  waits,  though  darkly  perhaps,  for  the  illumination  and 
[le  rallying  of  America  to  its  true  mission  and  its  true  defence. 

F.  N.  ZabrukU. 
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AH,  do  not  think  I  envy  that  I  cannot  see  them  too,— 
The  beauty  and  the  ^lory  that  are  visible  to  you. 
Ah,  no  I  ah,  no !  such  fimcies  you  can  banish  from  your  head. 
I  envy  not  I  I  envy  not  1 — I  pity  you  instead  I 

For  the  reason  I  am  blinded  to  the  glory  that  you  see 

Is  that  all  my  sight  is  filled  with  what  is  fiurer  &r  to  me, 

In  the  radiance  of  whose  beauty  all  the  rest  is  quenched  and  gonCj 

As  the  glory  of  the  Btar*depths  in  the  glory  of  the  sun. 

And  this  loveliest  of  the  lovely,  and  this  rarest  of  the  rare, 
And  this  fairest  of  the  objects  in  a  world  where  all  is  fair. 
In  the  radiance  of  whose  beauty  all  the  rest  is  lost  to  view, — 
The  only  thing  thid;  I  see, — is  invisible  to  you. 

For  that  smiling  face  of  yours,  dear,  which  you're  turning  now  to  me, 
Is  the  only  thing  you  cannot  which  I  cannot  help  but  see; 
And  in  gazing,  gazing,  gazing,  I  repeat  what  I  have  said, 
I  envy  not  I  I  envy  not  1 — I  pity  you  instead  1 

WiUon  K.  Welih. 
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WITH  GAUGE  &  SWALLOW* 

Yin. — ^HOW  I  BECAME  THE  WIDOW'B  ATTOBNET. 

lOB  more  than  a  year  I  had  met  almost  every  day,  upon  the  ferry- 
boat that  took  me  back  and  forth  from  the  suburban  town  in  which 
I  finally  pitched  my  tent^  a  lady  who  was  destined  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner to  innuence  my  relations  with  Gauffe  &  Swallow.  I  first  saw  Mrs. 
Murray  at  the  office  of  an  up-town  publishing  firm  who  were  our  cb'ents. 
As  it  happened;  a  certain  matter  which  was  placed  in  my  hands  made 
it  necessary  that  I  should  be  informed  as  to  the  details  of  one  of  the 
departments  of  their  business,  which  was  under  her  supervision.  In 
announcing  the  fact  that  she  would  give  me  the  desired  information, 
one  of  the  partners  referred  to  her  as  "  the  pretty  widow.'*  She  fully 
justified  the  appellation,  being  young,  &ir,  and  of  a  frank,  engaging 
manner,  which  tempered  rather  than  concealed  a  natural  vivacity.  Per- 
haps I  paid  more  visits  to  the  office  of  Kydd  &  Crew  than  the  nature 
of  the  business  absolutely  demanded ;  and  I  will  confess  that  I  fixed 
upon  this  suburb  as  the  place  of  my  abode,  chiefly  because  she  resided 
there. 

The  way  I  came  to  learn  this  &ct  was  peculiar.  I  was  unwilling 
to  ask  the  question  directly,  and  was  unable  to  secure  any  intimation 
which  might  guide  me.  Of  course  I  did  not  wish  to  follow  her,  though 
there  is  no  knowing  what  I  mi^ht  not  have  done  had  not  fortune  helj^ 
me  better  than  I  could  have  hdped  myself. 

I  had  not,  as  so  many  young  men  do,  abandoned  my  diurch  relations 
on  coming  to  the  city,  nor  intermitted  the  activity  in  religious  matters 
to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  in  my  country  home.  This  is  a  course 
which  I  have  manv  times  had  occasion  to  be  grateful  for  having  taken, 
and  I  deem  it  neither  inconsistent  with  a  proper  self-respect  nor  derog- 
atory to  the  religious  profession  that  one  should  receive  personal  ad- 
vantage from  associations  thus  formed.  As  it  happened,  soon  after  my 
first  introduction  to  Mrs.  Murray  I  was  selected  to  take  part  in  a  move- 
ment for  promoting  religions  interest  amone  the  young  men  not  only  of 
that  particular  suburb,  but  in  the  very  neignborhood  where  she  resided. 
I  recognized  her  among  the  audience,  and  felt  that  a  power  mightier  than 
I  was  shaping  events  in  my  fiivor.  I  met  her  at  the  reception  held  after 
the  meeting  in  the  church  pariors,  and  was  not  slow  to  claim  acquaint- 
ance. I  was  more  than  ever  delighted  with  her  easy  grace  and  winning 
manner.  After  all  was  over,  my  friend  the  pastor,  a  young  man  whose 
guest  I  was  for  the  nonce,  as  we  smoked  our  dgars  in  his  study,  gave 
me  a  full  account  of  the  object  of  my  admiration : 

'^  Mrs.  Murray  has  been  a  member  of  the  congregation  ever  since  I 
came  here,  three  years  ago.  I  think  she  had  then  resided  here  but  a 
short  time,  as  she  was  still  r^rded  with  that  sort  of  exuberance  of 
attention  which  is  apt  to  attend  the  advent  of  an  attractive  stranger. 

•  OopTrifikt.  l^Mi  by  ■.  K.  Toman. 
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She  lived  in  good  style^  in  cme  of  the  prettieBt  little  houses  in  town,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  best  appointed ;  was  a  r^olar  attendant  on  our 
serviceSy  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  our  ohurcfa  work,  though  not  a 
communicant.  Her  husband  was  mudi  older  than  herself,  and  entirely 
immersed  in  businesSy — ^mining  and  cattle,  at  the  West,  I  think,  where 
he  spent  most  of  his  time,  comii^  East  only  now  and  then  on  flyine  visits 
to  his  young  wife.  Sometimes  they  rode  out  together,  but  usnauly  she 
remained  at  home  on  such  occasions,  devoting  hereelf  exclusively  to  him. 
People  wondered  a  little  at  their  dissimihrity  of  tastes,  but  there  was  no 
denying  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Murray  was  not  only  a  devoted  but  a  very 
happy  wife.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  witnessed  more  placid  content- 
ment than  hers.  She  evidently  had  all  that  she  wished,  and  enjoyed  to 
the  full  all  that  she  had.  Highly  cultured,  a  musidan  of  fine  ability, 
and  an  artist  of  considerable  skill,  her  books,  her  music,  and  her  husband 
seemed  to  take  all  her  thought,  except  what  was  given  to  charitable 
work,  in  whidi  she  was  both  active  and  liberal.  One  thing  was  for  a 
time  regarded  as  singular :  exo^t  for  the  servants,  she  lived  alone.  She 
had  many  callers,  but  no  visitors,  and  never  gave  or  accepted  invitations. 
After  a  while  people  became  used  to  it.  I^obody  seemed  to  know  any- 
thing about  her  husband,  except  that  he  was'^riolu  I  never  met  him 
more  than  once  or  twice.  I  was  once  invited  to  tea,  and  passed  a  very 
pleasant  evenine  with  them.  He  said  he  kt  her  stay  here  to  finish  her 
studies,  which  he  had  very  inoonsideratelT  broken  o£  I  shall  never 
forget  the  look  of  loving  reproadi  with  whidi  she  g^reeted  this  statement 
Headded,  jocosely,  that  when  her  studies  were  completed — ^well,  he  did 
not  know  whether  they  would  go  abroad,  or  live  in  Denver, — go  in  for 
comfi>rt,  or  make  a  sensation. 

'^  About  a  year  after,  her  husband  died,— one  of  the  victims  of  a 
terrible  railroad-accident.  She  went  on  to  attend  the  obsequies,  and 
r^umed  a  few  weeks  afl»r,  what  yon  see  her  now,— cheerful,  resigned, 

J'et  never  forgetful  of  the  shadow  that  fell  so  suddenly  on  her  young 
ife.  Her  invalid  mother  came  back  with  her,  and  has  remained  ever 
since.  Mrs.  Murray  b  engaged  with  Kydd  &  Crew,  more,  I  think,  from 
love  of  art  than  from  an  v  need  there  is  for  her  to  hbor.  She  seems  to 
have  money  enoup^,  and  since  her  husband's  death  has  abated  nothing 
of  luxury  or  charity ;  indeed,  her  benefiK^ons  have  increased. 

'^  That,''  said  my  friend,  ^'  is  all  I  know  about  the  fair  widow, — all 
that  needs  to  be  known,  it  is  true,  but,  after  all,  a  singularly  bounded 
life.  Her  mother  came  from  Philadelphia.  They  have  evidently 
always  moved  in  mod  society,  but  have  no  confidants,  and  none  of  that 
light  gossip  that  floats  fix>m  city  to  city  has  ever  clustered  about  them 
here.  Who  and  what  her  fiunily  were  no  one  seems  to  know,  and, 
indeed,  no  one  se^ns  to  care.  I  judge  from  some  chance  remarks  of 
the  mothar  that  the  fiunily  had  met  with  some  misfortune  from  which 
they  were  rescued  by  the  daughter's  marriage.  She  has  had  many 
admirers,  but  I  do  not  think  any  one  has  iNt)^ressed  fiir  enough  to  be 
termed  a  suitor.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  are  smitten,"  my  friend 
added,  with  jocular  fiuniliarity,  ^^  and  I  cannot  blame  yoq.  She  is  a 
combination  sufficient  to  turn  the  head  of  any  marrying  man.  There 
is  nothing  but  praise  to  be  beard  of  her;  and  ; 
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'^  Perhaps  you  have  an  inclination  that  way  yourself?'^  I  aaid, 
noticing  his  hesitation. 

"  ITo/'  he  replied.  "  I  saw  it  was  no  use,— or,  rather,  felt  it.  After 
her  husband's  death,  I  ventured  to  speak  to  her  about  joining  die 
church,  and  there  was  something  in  the  way  she  declined  even  to  con- 
sider the  matter  which  assured  me  she  had  her  own  life  to  live,  and 
that  it  was  one  no  one  else  would  be  permitted  to  share.  She  may 
marry  again ;  but  I  doubt  it  If  she  does — well,  it  will  be  a  lucky 
man  who  wins  her  love,  for  no  one  will  get  her  hand  unless  her  heart 
goes  with  it'' 

<<  She  has  no  children  ?" 

^'None." 

*'  Then  she  will  marry.'' 

My  fiiend  smiled. 

*^  How  wise  we  men  are  when  we  discourse  about  women  f  he  said. 

Nevertheless  I  made  up  my  mind,  then  and  there,  that  I  would  win 
and  wed  the  pretty  widow.  Perhaps  the  profession  makes  one  a  little 
incredulous  as  to  certain  phases  of  numan  nature.  At  least  I  did  not 
feel  seriously  discomposed  about  the  prospect  of  success.  I  was  doing 
well  by  this  time, — bad  a  fair  salary,  and  could  look  forward  to  a  share 
in  the  business  with  some  confidence.  I  had  never  been  counted  ill- 
fevered,  and  was  not  without  attractive  acoompli^ments. 

I  was  not  precipitate.  I  had  learned  to  proceed  with  deliberation 
in  important  matters.  I  saw  the  cage  in  which  the  pretty  bird  dwelt, 
— a  bi^utiful  little  brick  Queen-Anne,  crowned  with  pretty  gables,  which 
overlooked  the  water.  Somehow,  its  tasteful  completeness  reminded  me 
of  its  owner,  for  I  took  occasion  to  consult  the  record,  and  learned  that 
she  was  the  owner,  and  that  it  was  unencumbered.  The  title  was  in 
her  maiden  name,  her  husband,  Anderson  Murray,  having  apparently 
been  the  owner  of  no  realty  in  the  city,  which  accounted  for  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  record  of  administration  on  his  estate.  I  was  fortu- 
nate in  securing  a  boarding-place  just  &r  enough  away  so  that  it  should 
not  seem  that  I  was  seeing  her  neighboriiwx],  yet  requiring  me  to 
pass  her  bouse  on  my  way  to  and  from  the  train.  It  was  easv  to  learn 
when  she  came  and  went ;  and,  as  our  occupations  were  similar,  it  was 
natural  enough  that  my  trips  should  coincide  with  hers.  I  was  careful 
not  to  obtruoe  myself  upon  her  notice  and  yet  be  as  often  as  I  reasonably 
might  within  her  cognizance.  Little  bv  little,  a  sort  of  femiliarity 
sprang  up  between  us.  I  conversed  with  ner  sometimes,  in  our  journeys 
back  and  forth,  of  literature  and  art,  in  which  I  knew  she  was  interested, 
and  studied  these  subjects  more  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  that  I 
might  merit  her  approval. 

So  matters  went  on  for  more  than  a  year.  I  had  called  a  few  times 
at  the  neat  little  home,  had  transacted  some  unimportant  business  for  her, 
had  become  a  fevorite  with  the  invalid  mother,  and  endeavored  to  make 
myself  useful  and  agreeable,  without  arousing  suspicion  of  my  purpose. 
This  purpose  in  the  mean  time  had  become  an  absorbing  passion,  wnich 
shapea  my  ever^  thought 

About  this  tune  her  mother  died,  and  I  determined  as  soon  as  I  could 
with  propriety  to  avow  my  attachment  and  hazard  the  consequences* 
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Somehow^  I  flattered  mTself  that  I  was  not  r^aided  with  dis&vor.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  duty  of  making  arrangements  for  the  May 
festival  of  the  children  of  our  diaroh  gave  me  an  excuse  to  call  upon 
her.  I  found  her  alone,  engaged  in  re-toudiine  a  set  of  pastel  cartons, 
designed  for  the  illustration  of  a  book,  on  whidi  she  had  been  engaged 
for  some  time.  The  fact' that  they  were  to  be  sent  the  next  day  to  the 
engraver  was  given  as  the  reason  for  admitting  me  to  the  pretty  little 
room  in  the  gothic  gable  whidi  had  been  fitted  up  for  a  stoaio. 

She  received  me  even  mcnre  cordially  than  I  had  hoped.  Her  face 
was  flushed  with  the  consciousness  of  achievement  The  set  of  pastels 
— ^there  were  seven  of  them,  I  remember — ^were  arranged  along  one 
side  of  the  room,  for  convenience  of  studying  and  comparing  them  in 
order  to  make  her  final  alterations.  I  did  not  wonder  she  was  proud 
of  her  work.  In  one  comer  of  the  room  was  a  large  easel,  before  which 
hung  a  velvet  curtain,  suspended  by  rings  which  slid  upon  a  burnished 
rod.  We  talked  of  the  festival  a  little,  of  the  pictures  a  great  deal, 
and  of  herself  more  than  I  had  ever  heard  her  speak  before. 

'^  It  is  the  last  work  I  shall  do.^'  she  said,  gazing  r^retfully  at  the 
set  of  black  and  white  boards  on  which  she  had  traced  her  thought  with 
unusual  skill,  '^  for  a  long  time  at  least, — periuips  the  very  last^' 

I  was  startled  at  the  unusual  earnestness  of  her  tone,  and  inquired 
anxiously  what  she  meant 

"  I  am  going  away,'*  she  said,  without  removing  her  eyes  £rom  the 
drawings, — "  going  abroad.'* 

*'  To  study  art,  I  suppose,''  I  managed  to  say.  Somehow,  the  words 
seemed  to  choke  me.  one  was  contemplating  a  prolonged  absence  evi- 
dently with  no  thought  that  it  was  a  matter  of  any  moment  to  me. 

''To  study  art f' she  repeated,  with  a  curious  smile,  still  looking  at 
her  work.    "  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"Will  you  go  soon?" 

"On  Saturday." 

" I  trust  you  do  not  expect  to  be  away  very  long?" 

^'  I  don't  know.     I  may  return — sometime." 

She  added  a  touch  of  white  to  one  of  the  pictures  as  she  spoke. 
During  this  conversation  she  had  not  looked  at  me.  I  felt  that  I  was 
nothing  to  her,  but  this  very  thought  made  me  bold.  If  I  could  have 
caught  her  eye,  I  should  have  poured  forth  my  passion  though  I  knew 
it  was  but  to  meet  rgection. 

"  And  that  reminds  me,"  she  continued,  as  she  finished  the  touch 
she  was  giving  the  picture  and  bud  aside  llie  crayon,  "  that  I  wanted 
to  see  yon  aTOut  some  business  matters.  I  shall  require  an  agent  to 
look  aner  afikirs  in  my  absence,  and  want  some  one  in  whom  I  can 
place  implicit  confidence.    Will  you  act  for  me,  Mr.  Fontaine  ?" 

"  I  would  give  my  life  to  serve  yon,  Mrs.  Murray,"  I  answered, 
desperately.  K  was  a  foolish  speech,  and  no  doubt  must  have  seemed 
so  to  the  beautiful  woman  who  turned  towards  me  with  a  look  of  candid 
surprise  in  her  clear  gray  eyes.  I  knew  already  that  my  passion  was 
hopeless,  and  hated  myself  most  heartily  for  having  revealed  it ;  yet  I 
loved  her  all  the  more  that  she  did  not  affect  to  misunderstana  me. 
There  is  some  consolation  in  loving  even  hopelessly  a  woman  who  has 
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courage  enoagh  to  recognise  the  fiiot  ^h<rat  humiUating  one  with  her 
pity. 

^  I>»i't  say  that,  Mr.  Fontaine^— don\"  she  said,  with  fiank  regret- 
fnlness.  *^  You  have  been  a  very  good  friend  4o  me,  and  I  esteem  you 
very  highly.  If  you  had  not  been  so  considerate,  so  gentlemanly,  I 
might  mive  pevented  this.'^ 

''  I  am  neartily  glad  vou  did  not,^'  I  replied,  not  at  all  bitterly, 
'^  for  I  at  least  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowii^  and  loving  you." 

^^  You  must  not  do  so  any  more,''  she  said,  earnestly,  yet  with  a 
smile  which  was  a  consolation  because  it  expressed  sympathy  and 
appreciation  without  any  pity.  ^'  You  must  not  do  so  any  more,"  she 
repeated,  as  she  laid  her  hwd  in  frank  confidaioe  upon  my  shoulder, 
**  because  I  need  your  assistance, — ^may  need  it  very  badly, — and  can 
give  yon  no  hope  that  our  relati<His  will  ever  be  other  than  what  they 
are." 

I  bowed  my  head  before  her  steady  gaae.  There  may  have  been 
tears  in  my  eyes,  which  I  was  determined  she  should  not  see, — ^not  that 
I  was  ashamed  of  them,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  distress  her.  It  was  not 
her  fault  that  she  did  not  love  me ;  and  why  diould  I  make  her  miser- 
able by  displaying  my  weakness? 

^'  I  like  you,  Mr.  Fontaine,  and  under  other  circumstances  might  not 
have  been  unwilling  to  hear  you  speak  as  you  have,  but — "  she  paused 
an  instant,  and  then  added,  impetuously,  '^  I  will  trust  you,  Mr.  Fon- 
taine.   That  man  stands  between  us !" 

She  swept  back  the  curtain  that  hune  before  the  easel,  as  she  spoke, 
and  pointed  to  the  life-size  portrait  of  a  man  of  splendid  presence. 
Evidently  past  middle  life,  showing  touches  of  gray  m  the  fixll  beard 
and  the  hmr  grown  thin  above  the  forehead,  it  was  yet  instinct  with 
life  and  power, — a  man  to  do  great  things,  whether  good  or  bad,  and 
possessing  Qualities  which  might  well  captivate  a  woman's  heart  I 
knew  him  from  the  imperfect  descriptions  I  had  received :  it  seemed 
indeed  that  I  should  have  known  him  without  them. 

"  Your  husband?"  I  said,  not  removing  my  eyes  fix)m  the  picture. 
If  she  inclined  her  head  I  did  not  see  it;  1  did  not  require  confirma- 
tion of  my  words.  She  certainly  did  not  answer  audibly.  Perhaps  I 
assumed  ner  assent.  At  any  rate,  I  added,  not  without  a  trepidation 
for  which  I  could  not  account,  *^  But  he  is  dead." 

"  He  is  alive,  and — I  love  him." 

The  words  were  full  of  a  t^demess  that  avouched  thdr  sincerity. 
I  looked  up  at  her  in  amacement  She  was  gazing  at  the  picture  m 
self-forgetfm  absorption. 

"  But  what— I  thought— why ^"    These  were  the  only  words  I 

could  stammer  out 

^'  Why  was  it  given  out  that  he  was  dead  ?"  she  asked,  calmly,  as 
if  she  read  my  thou^t    "  I  do  not  know." 

She  let  the  curtain  fall,  and  looked  around  at  me  with  steady,  un- 
flinching eyes. 

"  But  if  he  is  your  husband  you  must — I  mean,  you  ought  "  I 
could  get  no  further.    What  I  desired  to  say  I  do  not  even  now  know. 

Her  &ce  suffused  slowly,  and  then  the  blush  as  slowly  died  away : 
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'^  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  xnj  husband  cnr  not" 

I  had  risen  unconsciously  when  she  uncovered  the  picture^  and  her 
words  staggered  me  like  a  blow.  She  must  have  seen  my  confusion, 
but  her  gaze  did  not  falter,  and  her  voice  was  firm  and  even  as  she 
asked, — 

^*  Elnowing  this,  Mr.  Fontaine,  are  you  still  willing  to  serve  me?'* 

The  tone  rather  than  the  words  steaoied  me.  I  reached  forth  my 
hand  to  dasp  hers  as  I  answered, — 

"  To  the  death,  madam.'' 

'^  You  still  trust  me  V^  she  asked,  with  a  hint  of  surprise  in  her  voice. 

*^  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  doubt  you,''  I  replied,  with  entire 
seriousness. 

"  I  thank  you  and — ^believe  you,"  she  said,  as  she  grasped  my  hand 
cordially,  and  her  lips  tremUea  as  she  motioned  me  to  a  chair  and 
turned  to  reach  her  own.  When  I  had  seated  myself  and  looked  at 
her  again,  she  held  a  handkerdiief  in  one  hand,  and  there  were  traces 
of  tears  upon  her  eyelids. 

^*  And  now,"  she  said,  as  she  crossed  her  hands  in  her  lap  with 
that  sort  of  helplessness  which  only  a  woman's  hands  can  express,  ^^tell 
me  what  I  am  to  do." 

*^  Really,  I will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what  you  wish 

to  do?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  she  answered,  smiling  constrainedly.  ^  You  see 
how  stupid  I  am,  and,  knowing  what  you  do,  will  not  wonder.  I 
want  to  sell  this  house  and  the  furniture,  or  put  it  in  the  hands  of  some 
one  who  will  hold  it  or  sell  it  as  I  may  direct" 

"  Do  you  wish  to  dispose  of  it  absolutely?'^ 

'^  I  do  not  know — I  am  afraid.  It  is  all  I  have,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  be  left  destitute.  It  was  a  present^  as  periiape  you  know, — a 
present  from ^" 

"Before  you  were  married?" 


She  bowed,  blushing  painfully. 
"  I  beg  pardon,"  I  said,  "but,  if  I 


am  to  advise,  it  is  necessary  that 
I  should  Enow  certain  fiicts." 

"  I  will  answer  any  Questions  you  may  ask." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  your— oi  Mr.  Murray's  circumstanceB 
at  that  time? — ^whether  he  was  in  debt  or  not,  I  mean?' 

"Nothing." 

"  Would  you  be  willing  to  authorize  me  to  make  sale  and  leave  a 
part  of  the  puixshase-money  in  my  hands  until  you  might  require  it?" 

"  The  whole,"  she  answered,  simply. 

"  Then,  if  you  will  execute  a  power  of  attorney  to  me,  I  think  I 
can  arrange  it'' 

"  Please  prepare  whatever  is  necessary,  and  Id;  me  know  what  I  am 
to  do." 

"VeryweU." 

She  rose,  and,  opening  a  drawer  in  an  ebony  desk  ihat  stood  near 
the  window,  took  fix)m  it  a  bundle  of  papers. 

"  As  you  are  to  be  my  lawyer  as  well  as  my  friend,"  she  said,  "  I 
will  leave  these  with  you." 
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She  did  not  resame  her  seat^  and  I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  when  an 
unpleasant  thought  oocarred  to  me. 

"  In  what  name,"  I  asked,  not  without  embarrassment,  ^'  shall  I 
draw  the  power  of  attorney  ?" 

"  The  name  used  in  the  deed,  I  suppose,'^  she  answered,  simply. 

I  bowed  assent 

"  Gk)od-by,"  I  said,  as  I  extended  my  hand  to  take  leave. 

She  clasped  it  warmly,  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  said,  with  a 
slightly-heightened  color, — 

"  Will  you  not  kiss  me  good-by  ?  There  is  no  one  else  to  wish  me 
ben  voyageJ^ 

I  put  my  arm  around  her,  bent  down,  and  kissed  her  lips. 

I  do  not  think  a  man  ever  passed  along  a  city^s  streets  with  more 
strangely  conflicting  emotions  than  those  which  filled  my  breast  after 
this  int^iew.  To  say  that  I  was  unconscious  of  my  surroundings  is 
but  to  state  a  literal  fact.  I  never  knew  how  I  got  to  my  rooms  after 
biddine  Mrs.  Murray  adieu.  My  brain  was  in  a  whirl, — not  of  desper- 
ation, for  I  was  never  inclined  to  romantic  sentiment,  but  of  stupefying 
amazement.  I  had  declared  my  love  for  a  woman  who  had  not  only 
informed  me  that  she  lovM  another,  but  also  that  her  relation  to  him 
was  at  least  equivocal,  if  not  absolutely  ill^l.  Aft^r  such  knowledge 
I  had  consented  to  aid  her  in  what  might  m  a  fraudulent  act,  and  had 
even  held  her  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her.  Worse  than  all,  I  loved  her 
more  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  believed  in  her,  trusted  her,  and  was 
ready  to  do  or  dare  anything  for  her  sake.  I  did  not  deny  this  to  my- 
self,—did  not  wish  to  deny  it, — ^yet  I  was  none  the  less  stunned  and 
overwhelmed  by  it.  I  prepared  the  necessary  papers  and  sent  them  to 
her  that  night,  with  directions  for  their  execution.  The  next  day  I 
received  them  back,  properly  verified,  with  a  letter  of  instructions,  en- 
closed within  which  was  another.  I  read  it  over  I  know  not  how  many 
times,  but  took  good  care  to  destroy  it  before  I  slept.  I  could  not  bear 
that  a  single  word  of  such  terrible  import  in  her  handwriting  should 
for  a  single  moment  remain  in  existence.  It  was  the  instinct  of  the 
profession  to  destroy  what  might  be  damaging  evidence.  The  story 
the  letter  revealed  was  all  the  more  terrible  for  the  matter-of-fa^ 
manner  in  which  it  was  told,  yet  I  had  learned  enough  of  life  to  recog- 
nize at  once  its  truth.  I  burned  the  letter,  but  can  repeat  it  almc»t 
word  for  word  even  now. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Fontaine, — ^^  (so  it  began) 

"  You  were  no  doubt  amazed  at  what  1  told  you  yesterday.  Only 
my  surprise  at  your  avowal,  and  a  feeling  that  something  more  than 
mere  rgection  was  due  to  one  who  has  been  so  very  considerate  and 
whom  I  so  highly  esteem,  could  have  induced  me  to  reveal  what  I  did. 
Having  said  so  much,  it  is  due  both  to  you  and  to  myself  that  I 
should  say  more. 

'*  Of  course  I  cannot  make  it  any  plainer  that  there  can  be  no 
doser  relation  between  us,  and  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  it  is 
not  without  r^ret  that  I  realize  this  fact    While  I  believe  I  truly 
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love  the  man  who  is  known  as  mj  husband,  I  am  no  stranger  to  the 
thought  that  I  woold  willinj^j  surrender  all  that  I  have  eniojed  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  good  man  whose  real  name  I  might  bear  without  doubt 
or  shame. 

**  I  do  not  say  this  to  blame  my  one.  The  &ct  that  I  am  in  the 
positiolt  I  now  ocoapv  is  due  solely  to  my  own  election.  I  was  not  de- 
ceived nor  betrayed,  but  deliberately  chose  the  life  which  now  imposes 
its  harsh  conditions  upon  my  future.  Individually,  no  fault  attaches 
to  any  one,— not  even  to  myself,  as  I  think.  I  was  free  to  act,  and 
made  my  dioioe  ddiberatelv.  Oonsiderine  only  my  social  status,  it 
was  no  doubt  an  error ;  juaged  by  any  admissible  code  of  morals,  it 
was  nothing  less  than  sin.  I  do  not  blame  society.  A  woman  who 
adopts  the  course  I  did  necessarily  fitlb  under  its  mn,  and  that  ban  is 
irrevocable.  Her  only  diance  is  to  av<Hd  its  cognisance.  This  I  have 
done.  To  society  I  am  Mrs.  Murray,  and  as  sudi  have  always  led  an 
irrqnoadiable  liie ;  yet  I  would  not  only  be  an  outcast,  but  one  beyond 
hope  of  rehabilitation,  did  the  world  know  of  me  what  I  have  already 
told  vou.  So  highly  do  I  prise  the  honor  of  your  love,  and  so  thor- 
oogfaly  do  I  trust  your  anceritr,  however,  that  I  am  not  only  willing 
but  glad  to  tell  you  more— aU,  indeed,  that  there  is  to  tell— of  my 
life. 

^  Mv  &ther  was  a  man  of  abundant  means.  I  was  the  only  child, 
and  nothing  that  wealth  <h*  love  could  oompass  was  too  costly  for  me  to 
enioy.  I  received  what  is  called  a  thorough  education,— ^graduating 
with  honor  at  a  school  where  a  thousand  dolbrsa  year  was  paid  for  my 
board  and  tuition.  Soon  after  my  &ther  died.  He  left  nothing  for 
the  support  of  his  daughter  and  a  weak,  over-induleed  wife;  but  his 
last  hours  were  soothed  with  the  reflection  that  he  had  at  least  given  me 
a  good  education.  His  death  was  sudden,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
secure  even  a  -temporarv  provision  for  us.  We  had  no  relatives,  and 
friends  are  not  ant  to  loece  themselves  on  people  in  our  condition.  I 
was  nroud,  and  aid  not  ask  assistance.  Indeeid,!  shared  mv  fiither's 
confidence  in  the  availability  of  mv  education  as  a  means  of  support 
Unfortunately,  I  was  ignorant  of  almost  everything  for  which  people 

Cy  mon^.  I  was  fit  neither  to  be  a  servant  nor  a  derk.  I  might 
ve  taught,  but  there  were  so  many  before  me,  and  we  could  not  wait. 
I  tried  to  write,— stories,  of  course, — and  had  just  success  enough  to 
make  me  hope  that  I  might  achieve  more.  Finally  I  became  a  sales- 
woman,— ^still  trying  to  write  after  my  day's  work  was  done.  It  was  a 
hard  life.  After  a  time  diere  was  difficulty  with  my  employeis.  I  know 
the  reason  now ;  then  I  did  not  guess  it  My  immediate  superior  was 
quick  to  note  the  loss  of  favor,  and  one  day  I  was  bitteriy  reproved  for 
some  trivial  fault  in  the  presence  of  several  customers.  Aft;er  the  scene 
was  over,  a  man  who  had  witnessed  it  came  to  my  counter,  made  some 
slight  purchase,  and,  as  he  received  his  <j»anee)  slipped  a  card  into  my 
hand.  I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  lest  any  one  snoula  see  it  Had  I  read 
it  then, — well,  there  is  no  knowing  what  would  have  occurred.  That 
night  I  was  discharged. 

^'  Long  afi^er  my  mother  was  asleep  I  sat  bef(Mre  the  grate  in  the 
little  room  my  labor  had  alone  iMX>vided,  wondering  idiat  we  should  do. 
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Takine  my  handkerchief  fix>m  mj  pockd;  to  dry  mjr  tears^  the  card  fell 
upon  we  floor.    I  took  it  up,  and  read, — 

'' '  If  70a  at  anjr  time  need  a  friend,  address 

'''A2a>EB80N  MUBRAT, 

•''P.O.  Box  129, 

"'New  York.' 

"  I  toesed  it  aside  half  doubtfully  and  half  indignantly.  Within  a 
week  I  wrote.  Hunger  tames  one's  spirit  very  qnk£ly,----eBpecially  die 
hunger  of  one  like  her  who  was  dependent  npon  my  efforts.  Already  I 
had  learned  that  my  face  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  obtaining  honest 
employment,  and  a  constant  incentive  to  proposals  whidi  society  woold 
count  me  an  outcast  for  accepting,  but  woold  hardly  find  a  word  of 
censure  for  the  man  who  offered. 

"I  do  not  care  to  tell  whati  suffered :  it  was  no  more  than  others, 
hundreds  and  thousands  quite  as  worthy  as  I,  have  undergone  and  are 
now  undergoing.  I  was  no  heroine.  I  could  neither  eiraure  hunger 
nor  my  mothers  tears.  Almost  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  wh^i  I  reoei^ 
an  answer  to  my  letter.    It  was  written  in  evident  haste,  and  merely 


enclosed  a  bank-bill,  saying  that  the  writer  had  to  leave  at  once  for  the 
West,  and  sent  the  bill  as  an  apolo^  for  disappointment  that  might 
have  occurred  through  his  dela^.  n  I  did  not  obtain  satisfactory  em- 
ployment within  a  reasonable  tmie,  he  h<H)ed  I  would  write  again :  he 
might  have  something  to  propose  which  I  would  at  least  deem  better 
thim  starvation. 

''  I  failed  to  get  employment,  and  so  wrote  a  second  time.  The  reply 
I  received  was  at  least  candid.  He  wanted  a  companion  who  was  at- 
tractive and  would  be  agreeable.  There  was  no  pretence  of  love  or 
&vor, — DO  misrepresentation  of  facts.  He  would  provide  handsomely 
for  me  and  make  a  definite  allowance  for  my  mother.  lie  did  not  wish 
to  take  any  advantage  of  my  necessity,  and  enclosed  enough  to  support 
us  while  1  sought  oUier  employment  if  I  was  unwilling  to  consider  his 
proposal.  I  was  angry  and  humiliated ;  yet  I  will  confess  there  was 
something  about  his  brutal  plainness  that  did  not  alt<^ther  di^lease 
me;  and  when  our  condition  finally  became  unbearable,  I  made  an 
appointment  with  him  and  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say  in  detail. 
His  proposals  were  distinct  enough.  He  was  a  married  man  who  lived 
unhappily, — ^he  did  not  say  why,  and  I  never  asked.  He  wanted  a 
home  to  which  he  could  run  away  and  where  he  could  be  undisturbed. 
He  wished  to  exercise  no  compulsion  over  me.  It  would  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  avoid  unpleasant  remarks,  that  I  should  be  understood  to 
be  his  wife;  but  he  would  only  expect  me  to  be  his  housekeq)er.  This 
last  assurance  alone  I  did  not  credit. 

"  I  consented,  believing  that  I  was  selling  myself  body  and  soul  to 
him ;  but  my  mo^er  must  live,  and — ^why  not  him  as  well  as  another? 
I  was  foolish,  no  doubt,  but  six  months  of  the  downward  road  that  lies 
before  cultured  poverty  had  made  me  desperate.  He  bought  this  house, 
met  me  at  the  train,  brought  me  to  it,  aiKl  installed  me  as  its  mistress. 
He  told  the  domestics  that  I  was  his  young  wife  who  wished  to  pursue 
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her  studies.  After  dinner  he  explained  the  details  of  the  mtnage^  gave 
me  a  check-book  and  bank-book,  and  declared  that  it  was  neoeflsarv  that 
he  should  take  the  next  train  for  the  West  It  was  weeks  before  1  saw 
him  again,  and  then  hardly  for  an  hour.  Meantime,  I  managed  the 
little  house,  and  came  to  have  a  curious  liking  for  my  strangely  blunt  but 
considerate  gallant  To  justify  his  w<Nrds,  I  studied,  and  in  ev^  respect 
sought  to  make  the  place  attractive  as  well  as  to  secure  the  pleasant 
regard  of  the  best  people  in  the  vidnily.  How  well  I  succeeded  you 
know.  I  did  this  less  for  my  own  sake  than  for  his.  I  was  neither 
stingy  nor  lavish  of  his  money, — sending  to  my  mother  weekly  only  the 
amount  agreed  upon.  He  wrote  to  me  quite  frequently,  and  I  to  him, 
at  different  places.  This  was  necessary  to  keep  up  appearances.  His 
letters  were  always  pleasant  and  respectful,  Keeping  up  so  well  the 
fiction  of  tbdr  superscription  that  I  aoon  came  to  look  for  them  with  no 
little  pleasure. 

^'  At  length  I  b^an  to  write  again,  merely  to  occupy  my  leisure 
time,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  had  completed  a  novel,  the 
manuscript  of  which  I  sent  to  him.  I  hardly  know  why.  I  knew  I 
was  his  slave, — a  sort  of  harem-pet,— destined,  no  doubt,  to  the  bow- 
string when  he  should  withdraw  his  favor, — ^but  somehow  I  widied  him 
to  be  proud  even  of  his  dependant.  I  did  not  chafe  at  my  chains.  I 
had  not  been  coerced  nor  deceived ;  mv  mother  was  content  with  the 
abundance  I  provided,  and  I  did  not  shrink  from  contemplating  what 
our  relations  might  become,  as  I  had  once  done.  He  secured  a  much 
more  advant^eous  contract  for  the  publication  of  mjr  book  than  I  could 
have  done,  ft  was  a  hit,  and  whas  he  asked  permission  to  come  and 
see  me  again  he  brought  a  dieck  from  Kydd  &  Crew,  the  publishers, 
for  a  mudi  larger  amount  than  I  had  ever  expected  to  recdve,  as  well 
as  an  offer  for  steady  employment  Out  of  my  earnings  I  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  discharge  the  pecuniary  ftvors  I  had  received  at  his  hand 
and  dissolve  our  relations  with  BBtch  other. 

^^  He  did  not  object,  and  I  thanked  him  with  all  the  warmth  I  felt 
I  told  him  I  would  leave  the  house  the  next  day,  but  he  opened  a  little 
drawer  in  my  desk  which  I  had  never  found,  took  out  the  deed,  placed 
it  in  my  hands,  and  went  away,  grateful,  he  said,  that  he  left  me  no 
more  unpleasant  memento  of  our  acquaintance  than  a  name  which  might 
be  found  convenient  until  I  should  choose  to  exchange  it  for  another, 
since  a  widow  was  always  better  situated  in  society  nian  a  young  girl 
who  depencted  on  her  own  exertions.  I  did  not  then  understand  the 
full  si^ificance  of  his  words.  I  have  since  had  reason  to  believe  that 
his  action  had  made  me  really  his  wife.  Perhaps  the  law  will  so  decide 
some  day,  at  least 

^'  From  that  hour  to  this  I  have  earned  m^  own  livelihood.  Mr. 
Murray  has  never  visited  me  excqpt  at  my  invitation.  I  have  learned 
to  love  the  man  I  expected  to  hate.  T\k  story  of  his  death  was  con- 
cocted by  him  merely  to  leave  me  free  to  begin  a  new  life.  I  cannot  do 
it  His  magnanimity  has  made  me  a  slave  to  whom  service  is  a  delight 
I  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  he  has  chosen  to  reveal,  and  do  not 
ask  to  be  further  inf<»rmed.  Whether  hn  name  is  the  one  I  bear  or  not 
I  cannot  tell,  though  I  would  rather  be  what  I  am  taken  for,  than  any- 
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thing  else  in  the  worid.    Bnt^  whether  his  wife  or  not^  he  shall  neve 
laok  for  wifely  devotion  while  I  live. 

''  He  is  now  ill^  and  I  am  going  abroad  to  help^  if  I  can^  in  his 
reeoveiy.  I  do  not  know  how  long  X  shall  be  absent^  nor  under  what 
Gurcomstanoes  I  may  return,  bat  you  may  rest  assured,  Mr.  Fimtaine, 
that  I  shaU  always  retain  a  warm  regard  for  one  who  has  shown  him- 
self so  worthy  of  esteem,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  remember  me  with 
somediing  of  kindness,  oespite  this  periiope  too  frank  revdation  of  the 
story  o£  my  life. 

^  Most  sinoerely, 

^'AONESP.  E 

^'  P.a— I  sail  by  the  Etruria,  on  Saturday.'' 

ItookMr.  Bunill,  who  had  long  been  talking  of  buying  a  home,  to 
see  the  house  the  next  day,  and  had  no  di£Sculty  in  efiectms  a  sale  wmdi 
put  a  snug  sum  in  bank  to  Mrs.  Murra/s  account  When  Satmday  came 
I  sent  her  a  m(»e  coetly  bouquet  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  purdiasing 
before^  and  was  on  the  dodc  when  she  arrived.  I  did  not  speak  to  her, 
and  do  not  know  that  she  saw  me.  I  did  not  intend  she  should.  My 
in&tuation  had  gone  so  fiur  that  I  was  anxious  only  to  see  the  man  who 
was  to  aooompany  her,  who  I  sincerely  hoped  might  be  bqrond  hope  of 
recovery.  Sue  arrived  two  hours  beiore  the  steams  sailed,  but  I  saw 
no  more  of  h^  until  the  bell  had  rung,  warning  those  not  passengers  to 

r^  adbore.  Placing  myself  where  I  would  be  screened  from  observation, 
watched  her  caranllv.  Just  as  the  plank  was  being  drawn  in,  a 
carriage  drove  up,'  ana  a  man  was  lifted  from  it  and  assisted  up  the 
gangway.  As  soon  as  she  saw  him  I  knew  he  was  the  one  she  was 
expecting,  and  when  I  canght  a  glimpse  of  his  profile  I  was  not  sur^- 
pnsed  to  recognise  the  man  known  as  Anderson  Murray. 

'^  Well,''  said  a  gentleman  standing  beside  me,  '^  if  that  man  wasn't 
so  feeble  I  would  swear  it  was  Haseaid ;  but  I  saw  him  in  Wall  Street 
(Hily  yesterday,  looking  as  stout  as  a  bu^,  so  of  course  it  cannot  be." 

'^  Hazsard  I"  I  exdaimed.  *^  You  don't  mean  ?"  I  paused,  as 
if  unable  to  recall  the  full  name. 

^*  I  mean  Andrew  M.  Hassard,  the  sewinff-maohine  man :  th»«  is 
but  one  Hazaard  in  Wall  Street,— that  is,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
'^  only  one  whose  name  is  spelled  with  two  s's." 

He  sauntered  off,  well  pleased  with  his  quip,  leaving  me  to  wond^ 
what  rdation  there  might  be  between  Mr.  Swallow's  client  and  Mrs. 
Murray's  supposititious  husband. 

The  paaseng^slist  of  the  steamer  published  the  next  morning  con- 
tained the  name  of  Mr.  Andrew  M.  Hazzard,  but  no  other  that  was  at 
all  fitmiliar  to  me. 

''So  you  are  bound  to  sue  for  a  divorce,  are  youf"  said  Mr. 
Swallow,  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  a  member  of  a  welI*known  legal 
firm  with  whcMn  he  had  been  in  dose  consultation  fer  half  an  hour. 

''  l^t'a  just  what  we  are  going  to  do,"  said  the  other,  emphaticalty. 

''  Ton  tmnk  he  will  pay  hush-money,  I  suppoM  ?"  said  the  JumoTi 
with  a  sneer* 
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''We  do  not  think  he  oaeht  to  squander  all  his  estate  on  this 
woman  he  has  t^en  with  him/'  was  the  quiet  response. 

''  Yon  know  veiy  well  your  client  dare  not  oome  to  trial,  and  that 
HaEzard  does  not  admit  any  relationship  to  the  diildren, — some  of 
tiiem,  at  least.'' 

''  Pshaw  I    Why  don't  he  sue  for  a  divoroe,  then  f^ 

''  He  has  beat  willing  to  assent  to  a  separation  with  a  fiiir  allow- 
ance for  these  ten  years  that  he  has  lived  away  from  her/' 

^'  That  is  too  thin :  we  want  more  than  that,— -a  widow's  share,  $t 
least.  Of  course  we'll  get  it  by  waitii^,  unless  he  sells  out ;  and  he 
cannot  do  iimt  while  the  suit  is  pending :  we'll  take  care  of  thai." 

''That  cock  won't  |^/'  sud  Hr.  Swallow.  " I'll  tell  you  what 
you  can  do,  Stirling,  xoa  can  get  a  good  settlement^^-^i  half-millbn, 
possibly  more,— «nd  that  is  all  you  can  do." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  other,  confidently.  "  We  can  wait^ — ^wait  until 
he  is  deeid,  you  know." 

"And  thai  what?" 

"  Why,  the  widow  will  get  her  allowance,  anyhow." 

"  The  ¥ndow  I    Yes,  but  your  client  will  not  be  his  widow." 

"WiUnot?    Whyr 

"  Because  dU  hag  neoer  been  his  wifeV* 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  When  HaasBid  married  your  client,  he  had  a  wife  yet  living,  who 
has  since  died.  ISnce  her  death  he  has  not  been  under  the  same  roof 
with  your  dient,  and  can  account  for  every  minute  of  fait  time.  Do 
you  understand?^' 

"  The  infernal  sooundrel  I"  exclaimed  the  oth«. 

"  It  is  not  my  business  to  defend  or  excuse  his  conduct,"  said  the 
Junior,  with  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes  that  always  attends  victor,  "  but 
if  anything  could,  it  would  be  the  conduct  of  your  cUent  When  you 
get  rady  to  settle,  come  round  and  I  will  talk  with  vou.  Our  man  is 
wilHnff  to  be  liberal,  but  you  will  have  to  tie  your  dienfs  hands  before 
he  wiff  opfen  his.    You  understand  ?    Well,  eood-bv." 

I  too  said  good-by  to  the  foolish  Ik^ms  i  had  (perished,  quite  un- 
conscious that  1  had  al  lengdi  set  my  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  Fortune's 
ladder.  AWhn  W.  Tbur^ 
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TTTHEN  that "  some  day"  shall  oome  at  last  to  be, 

f  y      When  m^  son's  hout  will  wander  &r  from  me, 
To  seek  its  joy  m  some  one  feir  and  young, 
Then  will  my  inmost  soul  be  pierced  and  wrung 
With  the  same  anguish  that  another  felt 
When  my  boy's  fether  for  my  favor  knelt, 
And  with  my  joyous  and  triumphant  "Yes" 
I  pierced  the  heart  of  her  life's  happiness ! 

Margard  H.  LofwUn. 
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AT  LAST: 
SIX  DAYS  m  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  BX-TEAOHBR. 

nam  DAY.^I  was  a  SOHOOIrlCA'AK. 

IF  any  one  had  told  me,  a  few  yean  ago,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  I  diould  industriooslj  devote  five  days  of  every  seven  to  the 
teaching  of  stupid  children  and  the  disorganization  of  my  own  nerves, 
I  should  have  classed  him  among  the  false  prophets.  But  there  came  a 
love-affair  whidi  resolted  unpleasantly ;  it  was  merely  the  old  story  of 
a  man  marrying  one  woman  while  another  who  loved  him  Jbetter  was 
hesitating  to  say  ^'  yes.''  Coming  of  stodk  whose  attachments  are  few 
but  strong,  I  did  not  recover  quietly  and  cheerily,  like  some  feminine 
experts  at  the  game  of  love,  and  our  fisimily  physician,  who  seemed  to 
suspect  the  truth,  prescribed  steady  mental  occupation  as  the  only 
prooable  cure  for  my  low  spirits. 

So  I  became  a  teadier  m  a  public  school,  and  the  desired  effect  was 
slowly  attained.  I  ought  to  have  learned  to  love  the  school-room  for 
what  it  did  for  me,  but  I  did  not.  Once  fiuniliar  with  the  routine,  and 
successful  beyond  my  expectation,  it  seemed  vrrong  to  abandon  the  work, 
particularly  as  the  city  children  of  whom  my  classes  were  composeci 
were  the  most  uninteresting  of  their  kind,  and  oonse^ueotly  the  most 
needy.  Neverdieless,  when  vacation  came  and  my  family  agreed  that  a 
month  in  the  country  was  necessary  to  n^  physical  well-being;  I  ad- 
vertised for  a  boacding-house  in  which  there  wefe  no  children  of  any 
age  or  oondition. 

The  place  whidi  I  finally  selected  seemed  a  veritable  haven  of  rest. 
It  was  kept  by  two  old  ladies  who  knew  the  value  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, and  whose  house  was  in  the  centre  of  a  large  estate^  the  eastern 
edge  of  which  commanded  a  view  upon  which  no  child  could  intrude 
without  first  crossii^  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  was  not  a  house  in 
sight ;  yet  I  had  aeuoAy  swung  a  hammock  in  a  littje  cluster  (^  pines, 
ai^  become  interested  in  the  first  chapter  of  a  novel,  when  1  was 
disturbed  by  a  childish  voice  exclaiming, — 

"HeUor 

**  Oo  away,  little  girl ;  go  right  away,"  said  I,  as  I  turned  my  head 
and  saw  a  snudl  fij^ure  consisting  principally  of  large  blue  eyes,  yellow 
hair,  and  dirty  calico  fcock. 

^'  I  don't  fink  you's  very  polite,"  said  the  little  creature,  without 
moving. 

'^  There  are  times  when  politeness  is  a  mistake,"  said  I.  The  diild, 
still  immovable,  stared,  and  replied, — 

"Ps  sorry  for  you.  My  gran'ma  finks  eVybody  ought  to  be 
sorried  for,  dat  wasn't  brought  up  to  speak  polite  to  strangers.  Didn't 
you  have  no  gran'ma — or  muvver — ^to  teach  you  to  talk  nice?" 

I  rose  quickly  to  give  the  little  upstart  one  of  the  glances  which 
had  always  been  suificient  to  annihilate  an  impudent  pupU.    The  ham- 
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mock  was  not  in  sjrmpftthj  with  me :  it  was  one  of  those  loose-netted 
Mexican  abominations  which  alwaj^  act  just  as  th^  shooldn^  so  in  a 
second  or  two  I  found  myself  in  a  most  undignified  position  on  the 
great  mattress  of  pine-needles  that  covered  the  ground. 

^^  You  did  dat  dreadful  fimnyP  said  the  (£ild,  after  a  hearty  peal 
of  lauehter.    "  Let's  see  if  I  can't  do  it** 

Before  I  could  recover  my  dimity^  the  child  had  climbed  into  the 
hammock  and  was  making  frantic  struggles  to  fall  out  She  was  so 
small  and  light,  however,  that  she  remained  like  a  bundle  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  net,  and  h^  struggles  merely  gave  her  ftoe  a  great  deal  of 
color  and  made  her  eyes  brighter.    Finally  she  sighed,-* 

*'  I  euess  ni  have  to  gei  rested ;  after  dat,  you  can  show  me  how 
to  do  it**  Then  she  compmed  herself  in  the  hammock,  and  continued, 
^^  Ton  can  swing  me,  if  you  want  to ;  I  like  to  swing  in  hammodLs.** 

**  So  do  I,**  said  I,  with  all  the  impressiveness  that  five  years  of 
authority  over  diildren  had  givoi  me.  The  child  looked  wooaeringly 
at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  merrily  shouted, — 

'^Come  alcMig,  den.  I  guess  I  can  make  room  for  vou.**  Suiting 
the  acdon  to  the  word,  the  midget  sat  upriffht,  and  nodded  invitingly. 

I  was  b^inning  to  be  amused,  though  only  in  the  manner  of  the 
cat  who  plays  with  the  mouse  whom  she  intends  soon  to  slay.  As  I  sat 
down,  tl^  diild  cuddled  close  to  me,  put  a  chubby  hand  in  mine,  and 
said, — 

*^  You  must  hold  me  tifffat,  now,  so  I  can*i  drop  out** 

*^  A  moment  ago,**  said  I,  as  I  put  an  arm  around  the  child,  ''you 
wanted  to  drop  out.** 

''Oh,  yes,  but  dat  was  dm;  an*  dis  is  now.  I>on*t  you  see? 
Now  go  on  swingin*.** 

I  put  one  foot  to  the  ground  to  set  the  hammock  in  motion,  and  the 
wee  thing  hepai  to  sing, — 

'*  Swing— <woBg, 
Swing— ewoDff, 
Swing,  ah,  twingee,  swing,  twongl*' 

This  ridiculous  jingle  continued  for  some  moments,  but  finally  a 
bar  was  succeeded  by — 

"Say!  if  you  don*t  swing  fiister  I  can*t  keep  breff  enough  to 
sing.** 

"  That  would  indeed  be  sad,**  said  I.  "  Don't  you  think,  now,  it 
is  time  for  you  to  go  home  ?** 

"  No,  indeed,**  said  the  child ;  "  we  won*t  have  dinner  for  ever  so 


"  And  do  you  mean  to  remain  here  until  then?**  I  asked,  yntix  a 

downward  glance  intended  to  be  withering. 
"  Why,  to  be  sure ;  where  else  is  I  to  gof  * 
"  I*m  sure  I  don*t  know ;  but  I  want  to  read  and  be  ouiet.** 
"  Oh,  well,**  sakl  the  child,  "  dere  won*t  be  any  trouble  *bout  dat, 

I  guess.     You  can  be  as  quiet  as  you  want  to:  I  can  do  all  de 

talkin*.** 

"  How  thoughtful  of  you  I**  I  murmured. 
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"  Ob,  18  it?''  said  the,  her  eyes  brigiitenixiff.  **  FU  tell  gran'mA  rou 
said  dat,  an'  dea  she'll  gire  me  a  pemij.  She's  trjin'  erer  so  hara  to 
nuJEe  me  foagfatftiL" 

*^  I  fear  your  cnmdma  has  a  hard  taak  beftNne  her.  What  is  roor 
name^litUenrir 

"AUceHope." 

^'  Welly  Alioe,  if  jooHl  nm  awaj  now^and  leave  me  with  mj  book, 
I  will  be  very  mncsh  obliged  to  joa." 

'^  Is  you  leamin'  a  leMon  mm  de  bookf" 

^  No,  I'm  merely  reading  a  story." 

**  Oh,  well,  gran'ma  doii^  fink  mooh  of  mople  dat  reads  stories  in 
de  momtn',  whoi  dere's  so  much  woik  to  be  done." 

'*  I'm  ^ad,  then,  for  your  grandma's  sake,  that  I  am  not  one  of  her 
children  this  summer." 

''But  gran'ma's  awful  nice.  All  de  little  girls  I  know  would 
rawer  have  her  dan  deir  own  gran'mas.  She's  always  got  pepp^mint 
candies  in  her  pocket" 

Peppermint  1  every  woman  of  the  slums  who  ever  came  to  me  to 
oomplain  of  my  treatment  of  her  child  chewed  some  candied  preparation 
of  peppermint.  I  could  thank  my  visitor  for  awakening  some  most 
abhorrent  memories.  Her  grandmother  was  probaUy  a  horrid  old 
village  crone,  who  managed  her  son's  or  daughter's  fimiily  as  if  it  were 
her  own.  This  child,  who,  I  was  slowly  radizing,  was  quite  pretty, 
and  with  intelligent  festures,*- had  she  no  parenii? 

^  Alice,"  said  I,  **  why  don't  your  mother  put  a  dean  dress  on  you 
before  she  lets  you  go  out  to  visit  strangers  ?" 

'^My  mu vver  'r  exclaimed  the  diikl,  with  wide*opeB  eyes,  which 
soon  b^n  to  twinkle  roguishly.  '^How  do  you  rpose  die  could 
put  douies  on  me,  'way  down  here,  when  she's  'way  up  in  de 
skyr 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  I,  quickly  and  kindly.  "  You  see, 
I  didn't  know  your  mother  was  dead." 

*^  She  isn't  dead ;  she's  just  as  alive  as  you.  Ton  d<m't  s'poee  dere's 
dead  folks  up  in  de  sky,  do  you?  Why,  defd  drop  down  an'  all 
smash  to  bits.  You  wouldn't  like  to  be  dead  if  you  was  up  dere, 
would  you?" 

*^  N — no ;  I  suppose  not,"  said  I,  ^^and  I  am  very  sony  for  you, 
little  Alice,  that  your  mother  isn't  with  you." 

**  I  isn't,"  said  the  yontLrater,  as  cheerily  as  if  losing 


_  a  mother  were 
not  a  matter  for  grief.  ^*  She  don't  have  to  be  dck  any  more,  nor  be 
bowered  'bout  servants,  which  sran'ma  says  is  dreadiul,  an'  she  can 
dug  all  she  wants  to,  an'  her  dothes  never  gets  dirty,  like  mine  is  once 
in  a  while." 

**  How  do  you  know  ?" 

**  'Cause  gran'ma  says  so ;  daf  s  how.  An'  my  iahver  says  die  was 
just  de  kind  to  enjoy  heaven,  'cause  she  didn't  ever  like  trouble." 

'^  We  would  all  be  up  in  the  sky,  I  suppose,  if  didike  of  trouble 
would  put  us  there.  But  some  one  ought  to  see  that  your  dresses  ard 
kept  clean.  All  the  children  who  come  to  my  school,  no  matter  how 
poor  Ihey  are,  must  wear  dean  dothes." 
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**  Does  70U  keep  a  eohoolf '  adced  the  duld,  eoddenlj  looking  yery 
sober.    ^  I  Knees  I'll  go  'way  from  joa^  dec/' 

''Stop.i^eaee,''!  eaid^inheete.  '' Alice,  dear  little  ^1,  Fm  sot 
dreadful,  tbough  I  ohanoe  to  be  a  teaehec  Yoa  were  tellmg  me  aboat 
your  moiher/' 

^  Tee.  Yoa  dco't  a'poee  my  rnnwer  is  goin'  to  take  care  of  my 
clothes  now,  do  yoa,  while  she's  op  in  de  sl^?  She  can't  ha^e  no 
nasty  old  wash-tabs  tm  dere,  'caosedere  wouldn't  be  noffin'  dere  to  stand 
'em  on,  you  know,    oay  I  is  you  sot  any  diildren  ?" 

*^  Chily  some  that  bdong  to  otEer  people*" 

'^  Wh-y-y-y !  Well,  if  you  takes  careof  orrver  folks'  little  girls,  an' 
likes  to  do  it,  yoa  can  wash  my  olothes  for  ma  yourself,  if  you  want  to." 

**  Thanks,  but  thafs  a  little  beyond  my  capacity.  l>o  you  go  to 
aohool?" 

'^  No.    I  don't  like  to  go  to  school    Sdiool-teadiers  is  horrid." 

^^  Thanks  again.    Where  did  you  learn  your  letters?" 

'^  Don't  know  any  letters,  only  what's  in  my  name.  De/re  all  dafs 
mine.    Say  I  can  you  dimb  trees?" 

''  No :  it  isn't  lady-like  to  climb  trsea." 

*^ Can  you  make  asms?" 

^'  No :  it  isn't  lady-like  to  make  dams,  either." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  a  searching,  pitying  look.  Then  the  child 
sighed: 

'^  I's  awfol  Sony  for  you,  dat  ypu  has  to  be  lady-like.  Say  I  it  isn't 
not-lady-Iike  to  eat  sassafras-bark,  is  it,— <just  to  bite  it  off  of  de  littlest 
branches,— de  very  litdeet?" 

*a  fear  it  is." 

^'Oh,  you  poor  flngT'  she  siriied,  throwing  her  arms  around  my 
skirts.    "  I's  awful  sOTry  for  you.'' 

"Thanks  for  your  sympathy,  little  girl."  The  child's  embrace 
was  80  dose  and  long  that  I  oould  not  help  rstumiuff  it  Suddenly  she 
rdeased  me,  looked  soberly  into  my  foce,  and  askei^— - 

"<  Say  I  it  im't  not-kdy-like  for  you  to  play  wiff  dolls,  b  it?" 

"  I — ^I  scarcely  know ;  I  shall  liaye  to  think  about  it." 

**  Well,dere's  one  way  to  find  out;  you  can  try.  I'll  go  get  my 
dolls  an'  brin^  'em  up  here,  an'  yoa  play  wiff  'em,  an'  if  you  don't  do 
it  lady-like  I'U  tell  you.  Yon  needn^  be  afraU  I  won't ;  for  my  dolls 
is  very  particular  'bout  how  dey's  played  wiff, — all  of  'em  but  Agonies." 

"Agoniesr 

"  Yes ;  Agonies  is  a  lownlownar,  gran'ma  says^^-^ways  gettin' 
down  on  de  floor  and  in  de  dirt  I  can't  teach  her  no  manners  at  alL 
You  stay  here  while  I  go  brii^  'em,  an'  while  I'm  gone  you  can  take 
your  fink  'bout  whether  it's  kcUr.Hke  to  play  wiff  'em." 

The  child  tumbled  out  of  the  hammock  and  tripped  away  with  an 
odd  motion  like  the  stens  of  a  waltz,  while  I  beean  to  wonder  how  I 
had  so  patiently  endured  the  interruption.  I  fdlowed  her  with  my 
eyes  until  she  was  hidden  by  the  shrubbery.  She  certainly  was  a 
picturesque,  merry,  confiding  little  creature, — quite  unlike  the  solid, 
SBspidous  beinffs  whom  it  had  been  my  daily  lot  to  meet  Already  I 
felt  guilty  at  we  dislike  of  children  that  had  taken  possession  of  me. 
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Bat  it  was  not  all  my  fitnlt :  if  Frank  Wayne  hadn't  heen  impatient 
at  my  hesitation^  and  married  a  metty-ftoed  doll,  I  shoald  never  have 
been  tormented  almost  to  death  in  a  dass^room  and  learned  to  hate  the 
flight  of  children.  'Twas  all  his  fiiult, — ^not  mine.  The  thooght  threw 
me  into  moody  mosing,  as  the  recollection  of  my  great  sorrow  always 
did ;  how  long  it  mi^t  have  continned  I  do  not  know,  for  it  was 
interrupted  in  a  few  moments  by — 

^^  Well,  isn't  you  done  dat  fink  yet  ?  I  didn't  s'pose  it  would  make 
you  look  80  sad." 

Baism^  my  head  quicklv,  I  saw  before  me  little  Alice  and  a  collec- 
tion of  dolls  such  as  i  did  not  imagine  could  be  found  outside  of  the 
play-room  of  an  in&nt  asylum*  I  endeavored  to  count  them,  but  the 
efibrt  ended  abruptly  when  the  child  leaned  over  me  and  dropped  her 
entire  family  into  the  hammock,  most  of  them  fidling  on  my  head  and 
&ce. 

^*  Dere !"  she  exclaimed.  ^'  I'e  like  de  old  woman  dat  lived  in  a 
shoe, — Vs  got  so  many  ohildr^i  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Say  I  you 
must  be  careful  I" — for  I  was  struggling  to  extricate  myself  from  the 
mass  of  figures,  limbs,  and  skirts.  *^  Tou'll  hurt  some  or  'em.  I  don't 
fink  you'amake  a  very  nice  muwer^  if  you'd  treat  uwer  children  like 
you  treat  mine." 

^^  I  b^  your  pardon,"  said  I,  extricating  myself  from  the  hammock, 
"but  really ^ 

"Dere  I  You's  doin'  it  again  I"  shrieked  the  child,  picking  up  a  doll 
which  had  escaped  from  the  hammock  with  me.  "  I  do  dmare,  if  it 
ain't  Agonies  I  dat  child  does  beat  all  for  gettin'  in  de  dirt;  when  any 
of  'em  tumbles  down  I  just  know  it's  Agonies,  first  fine." 

"  Where  did  you  get  the  name  of  that  doll,  Alice  r' 

"  Named  her  after  gran'ma's  cook ;  looks  just  like  her, — always 
mussy." 

I  thought  a  moment,  and  then  asked, — 

"  Is  the  cook's  name  Aenes?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  diil^  half  contemptuously,  half  despairinglv, 
"  if  her  name  isn't  Agonies,  how  oould  my  doll's  name  be  Agonies,  I^d 
like  to  know?" 

Theie  seemed  no  appropriate  answer  to  this  question  :  so  I  said,*— 

"  I  wouldn't  have  misunderstood  you  if  you  had  talked  plainer. 
How  old  are  you,  Alice  ?" 

"  Five  years  old." 

"You're  old  enough  to  speak  plain,  ihen,  and  I'll  teadi  you,  if  you 
like." 

"  But  I  don't  Uke ;  my  fidiver  says  he  believes  he  would  kill  some- 
body if  dey'd  make  me  talk  plain.  You  wouldn't  like  to  be  killed, 
would  you, — not  befiire  you  got  acquainted  wifi^  my^  dolls?" 

"  It  might  be  advisable  to  die  first,"  said  I,  looking  at  the  sprawling 
figures  that  covered  the  bottom  of  the  hammock.  Meanwhile  the  doll* 
mother  b^an  to  arrange  the  disordered  garments  of  her  brood,  and  to 
seat  each  doU  decorously  in  the  hammock.  When  all  was  done  she 
looked  along  the  line  with  an  air  of  motherly  satis&ction,  and  said, — 

"  Which  one  would  yon  rather  be  introduced  to  first?'' 
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^  I  think/'  said  I,  glancing  along  the  line,  ^^  that  Agnes  looks  like 
the  class  of  children  I  am  most  osmI  to*  Hor  fiuse  ai^  olodung  and 
general  appearance  mund  me  stroitt^lr  of  some  old  aoqoaintances.'^ 

''Den  Pm  afiaid/'  said  the  chUd,  lookbg  at  me  critioally,  ''dat 
70a  wasn't  well  brought  np.  /  don't  like  Agonies  Audi,  bat  I's  dread- 
ful sorry  for  her,— she's  sodi  a  fbrkm  wietdi.  I  could  just  qry,  some- 
times, when  I  fink  about  what  Agonies  is." 

How  often  iiad  I  felt  thus  to  some  repellent  little  wretch  in  pay 
class-room  I  The  thought  of  it  made  me  surprise  little  Alice  by  picking 
her  up  and  kissii^  her,— an  act  which,  I  confess,  surprised  me  also. 

''You're  a  soft-hearted  litUe  dear,"  I  said,  as  I  released  l^r. 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  "my  fiihver  says  a  soft  heart  is  better  dan  a 
hard  head." 

"  Your  papa  is  a  diaoemii^  man,"  said  I. 

"  Of  coune  he  is,  if  di-sumin  means  somefin'  nice.  Well,  if  you 
fink  Agonies  is  most  like  you,  you'd  better  begin  playin'  wifip  her,  'cause 
it'll  be  her  bedtime  'fore  loi^.  Just  look  at  her  foot,  i^Hiare  de  kittsa 
pulled  two  oi  hertoes  o£  1  couldn't  be  sorry  for  her  like  I  ought  to, 
first  time  I  saw  her  toes  wasn't  dere,  cause  dey  didn't  look  like  de/d 
bleeded  any :  so  I  just  rubbed  some  strawberry  on  de  place  to  make  it 
look  like  bleedin',  den  I  cried  like  ey'rjrfin'— -why,  I  cried  two  whole 
hankechefb  fulL  I  didn't  spank  her  fi>r  about  a  week, — ^I  just  couldn't 
have  de  heart  to  do  it,  doi^  she  was  bein'  awfhl  bad  all  de  whole 
time." 

"Poor  Agnes  f  said  I,  picking  up  the  limp,  dingy  doll  as  one  would 
lift  an  unattittodve  kitten  mm  the  mod. 

"  She  likes  to  be  kissed,"  said  the  child.  I  did  not  act  upon  this 
siiKestion,  so  Alice  continued :  "  An'  I  don't  fink  she  likes  to  have 
her  name  made  short  like  yon  do  it  You  oughtn't  to  call  her  'Agnes;' 
you  ought  to  say  Agonies." 

"Agoniesr 

"  Yes ;  daf  s  'bout  it,  I  guess." 

For  an  hour  or  mors  my  new  acquaintance  prattled  on  and  played 
with  her  dolls^  talking  to  them  quite  as  much  as  to  me,  and  treating 
them  entirely  as  if  they  were  human  bdngs.  I  marvelled,  tor  a  litde 
while,  that  any  one's  imaginative  ftoulty  could  be  so  strong,  but  finally 
I  found  myself  drifting  into  sincere  admiration  of  the  child  herself. 
I  guiltily  called  myself  to  account,  and  reminded  myself  of  the  Jpnn- 
ciimI  stipulation  I  biad  made  in  advertising  for  a  boaraing^plaoe.  W  hat 
would  my  venerable  landladies  say,  shouM  ihev  see  me  taking  so  much 
interest  in  a  child  whom  I  had  never  seen  until  that  day?  What  peace 
or  rest  would  I  get  if  I  allowed  myself  to  be  visited  daily  by  this  small 
visitor  and  her  brood  of  dolls?  I  must  banish  her  at  once,  empty  my 
hammock  of  counterfeit  humanity,  and  resume  the  qui^  lounging  tor 
which  I  had  come  to  the  country. 

I  waited  for  an  appropriate  moment^  studying  the  diild's  &ce  in 
the  mean  time.  The  fiesh  o6mplexi<H],  cheerfiu  manner,  and  entire 
lack  of  consciousness  were  so  unlike  what  my  profession  doomed  me  to 
see  in  children  that  I  moaned  as  I  realiaed  how  entirely  some  phases 
of  child-nature  had  eseaped  my  notice  and  sympathy.    Little  Alice 
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caittfai  the  sound,  whidi  I  had  imagined  inaudible  to  anj  one  bat  mj- 
sell;  she  turned  (j^nickly  and  ezdmmied,---- 

**  Wonder  which  or  my  children  it  was  dat  made  dat  noise  like  as 
if  dey  wasn't  happy  'boot  somefin'  f*  Then  she  lodged  at  me  with 
mock  severity,  ancrcontinned,  ^  Why,  I  do  believe  it's  yon  I  De  idea  I 
A  great  big  girl  like  you  makin'  rach  a  gromble  as  dat  I  I  should  fink 
you  was  awful  hungry  an'  had  to  wait  ever  so  long  yet  for  your  dinner." 

'^  I  am  hungry,  little  giri,-— heart-hungry,"  said  I,  thinking  aloud, 
rather  than  intending  to  ^nk  so  plainly* 

^  Well,  I  don't  see  where  you  spec's  to  get  any  hearts  to  eat," 
said  the  child.    ^^  Never  heard  of  anybody  eatin'  hearts,  anyhow." 

^  You  didn't  understand  me  ri^tly,"  said  I. 

'^  TeH  me  all  'bout  it,  den,"  said  she,  abandoning  her  dolls  and 
again  clasping  my  knees  and  looking  up  into  my  taloe.  The  child's 
countenance  was  like  an  anoel's,  it  seemed  to  m^  so  pure  and  full  of 
soul.  But,  while  I  w<»ideied  whether  to  reply,  and  now,  little  Alice 
suddenly  changed  her  pose :  she  relaxed  her  graap,  stood  upright,  and 
turned  her  head  as  if  intently  Ustming,  then  exclaimed, — 

**  Sura's  I  live,  thafs  our  dinner»bell«  I's  got  to  ffo.  Tou  can 
tell  me  all  'bout  it  some  nwer  time.  Tour  tell  can  wait,  don't  you  see  ? 
but  my  hungry  can't  wait  a  sin^e  second  longer,  aeenw  to  me." 

''  X  ou  are  forgetting  your  dolls,"  said  1,  coldly,  as  the  heartless 
infimt  who  prefiured  dinner  to  me  started  skip^nngly  away. 

^^  Oh,  no,  I  isn't,"  she  said,  with  a  backwara  toes  of  her  head. 
^*  I's  leavin'  'em  for  you  to  play  wi£  Dey  hasn't  had  a  diance  at 
such  a  nice  hammock  in  a  long  time,  an'  I  hasn't  de  heart  to  make  'em 
come  home." 

The  signal  fi>r  my  own  dinner  was  ffiven  soon  afterwards,  and  as  I 
was,  as  yet,  the  <mly  boarder,  I  natuimUy  chatted  with  my  landladies 
at  table,  and  had  to  guard  my  tongue  doeelv  to  keep  m>m  asking 
questions  about  my  new  acquaintance.  To  avoid  committing  myself,  1 
hurried  bock  to  me  hammock,  removed  all  the  dolls,  laid  th^  side 
by  side  on  the  pin^leaves,  found  my  novel,  and  resumed  the  thread  of 
the  stoiy.  I  soon  was  idMorbed  in  the  jojrs  and  woes  of  the  author's 
characters,  and  had  forgotten  Alice  H<^  aiid  her  make-believe  fiunily ; 
but  a  little  while  afterwards  I  heard  a  femiliar  voice  exclaiming,-— 

**  Well,  if  I  ever  r 

I  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  hammock ;  there  stood  little  AHce, 
with  a  sober,  puzzled  &oe,  contemplatii^  her  dolls.  She  stared  atthem 
a  moment  or  ^tarDeTgntvelv  toward  me.  and  «aid,- 

**  Tou  don't  understand  dolb  veiy  well,  do  you  ?  You've  gone  an' 
sent  'em  to  bed  all  wrong.  There^s  Mahjerie  Daw  and  Missb  Bond 
side  by  side;  anybody  ouffht  to  know  dose  two  oughto't  ever  to  be 
togewer;  dey  fights  awfiiL" 

"  Don't  be  silly,  little  girl ;  they ^" 

**  Oh,  you  fink  I's  silly,  do  you  ?  Well,  voa'U  know  better  one  of 
dese  days,  I  hope.  An'  acre's  Onitain  Jinks  an'  Black  Peter  right 
aside  of  each  u wer.  I  wonder  de  Captain  don't  ftow  Pete  away ;  rete 
always  sleeps  down  at  de  Oaptain's  feet— so."  Suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  the  cnild  carefidly  rearranged  her  insensate  chuges. 
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<'  Alioe,  I  like  to  tee  litde  girb  plaj  with  their  dolls,  bat  it  isn't 
sensible  to  prdsend  that  thqr  are  reel  pecmle.'' 

'^  Goodness !  Ton's  dreadfhl  s^isibfe,  isn't  you  ?  Don't  yon  ever 
make  b'lieve  your  dolls  is  real  folks?" 

'ahaven^tanydolW 

'^Oh,  I  foi^;  of  conrse  not;  you's  too  big  to  have  dolls,  I 
s'pose,  you  poor  fingi  Well,  don't  yon  ever  play  dat  real  folks  is 
what  dey  ain't?" 

^'Of  ooureenot" 

^  Den  I  gness  yon's  had  a  toog^  time.  My  fiihver  says  dat  folks 
is  nicer  for  miat  yon  fink  'em  dan  what  dey  is,— -most  folks." 

'^  Does  yonr  fitdier  pat  snob  ideas  into  your  innoeent  little  head?" 

^  Of  coarse  not,"  nid  the  child,  ecmtemptaoasly.  ^^  He  says  'em 
to  gimn^ma,  sometimes,  aa*  my  head  iost  takes  'em  in  for  itsdf ;  dat^s 
how  it  is.  Say«  yon  don't  fink  folks  ain't  noffin'  but  what  dey  act 
like,  do  yon?  'Cmse  my  fohTer  says  dat  ain't  fair ;  so  of  coarse  it 
ain't,  'cause  he  knows." 

Slowly,  bot  snrely,  the  idea  took  possession  of  me  that  this  child's 
fiither  must  be  &t\m  a  Solon  or  a  prie.  Frank  Wayne  had  once 
talked  to  me  a  great  deal  of  stuff  like  that  which  the  <mild  had  been 
repeating  in  a  pamt^like  maimer,  and  it  had  ann<md  me  a  great  deal, 
for  I  really  liked  him  and  was  trying  to  lore  him,  but  iriiat  girl  \^o  is 
trying  to  persuade  herself  that  she  is  in  love  can  have  any  patience  with 
talk  that  sounds  like  ethical  discussion?  It  all  came  back  to  me,  as 
this  mere  infimt  prattled  about  matters  entirely  bqrond  her  comprdiai- 
sion,  and  it  forced  me,  as  she  talked,  into  a  btown  study,  from  wfaidi  I 
was  roused  by  the  remark,-*- 

'^Say  I  do  yon  know  you  look  just  de  way  I  hxk  in  a  lookin'-glass 
after  I's  took  some  medicine  dat  I  don't  like  one  single  bit?" 

I  made  haste  to  compose  my  foce  and  profess  some  interest  in  the 
dolls.  The  change  in  my  manner  would  have  been  acceptable  to  an 
adult,  but  Miss  Alice  Hope  was  not  an  aduk.  As  I  had  learned  in  the 
class-room,  the  one  task  urder  than  to  eet  an  idea  into  a  iuvenile  head 
is  that  of  gcttii^  an  idea  out.  The  <mild  returned  to  the  subject  by 
remarking,-^ 

^You  must  have  had  a  dreadful  not-comfbrtaUe  fink  in  vour 
finker  a  little  while  ago.  Why  didn't  yon  frow  it  out?  I  wouldn't 
carry  not-comforfcaUe  finks,  whoi  dere's  sudb  a  lot  of  nice  ones  dat  any- 
body can  get  if  dey  want  'em :  dat's  what  my  fahver  says." 

^*  Your  father  must  be  a  very  lucky  man,  to  be  able  to  have  only 
pleasant  thoughts.    I  wish  I  knew  how  he  contrived  to  do  it." 

"  Do  you  ?  Well,  I  can  tell  you,  'cause  he  told  ihe  one  day.  When 
any  bowers  comes  into  his  mind  he  just  goes  to  finkin'  'bout  me  right 
away,  an'  all  de  bad  finks  tumbles  out  of  his  mind  right  off.  icu 
can  do  it  if  you  want  to ;  I  don't  mind  havin'  two  people  fink  about 
me.  I  don't  see  why  finkin'  'bout  me  makes  bad  finks  go  'way ;  does 
you?" 

^^  Yes,  I  do,-*-you  little  witch,"  said  I,  snatdiing  her  in  my  arms 
and  kissii^  her  soundlv. 

^  Don't  make  me  cbop  Dolly,"  she  screamed.    This  remark  cooled 
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my  admiration  to  such  an  extent  that  I  droiq>ed  the  child  somewhat 
haistily.  Apparentlj  she  did  not  note  m^  diange  of  feeling,  for  as  she 
resumed  attentions  to  her  brood  she  oontmaed, — 

'^  Welly  if  70U  understand  it^  I  suppose  it's  all  right,  dough  of 
oonrse  'twould  be  anyhow,  seein'  my  fiihver  says  sa'^ 

How  much  more  of  this  nonsense  was  I  doomed  to  listen  to?  Not 
that  I  disliked  it;  it  was  amusing,  rather  than  odierwise  \  it  was  so  un- 
expected that  it  might  have  been  far  less  sensible  without  offending  one 
who  for  years  had  found  only  stupidity,  sullenness,  or  impudence  in 
children.  (There  were  no  children  in  our  fiunily.)  Bi^  amusing 
though  it  was,  it  was  unfiur  to  the  child  to  encourage  it  Evidently 
little  Alice  Hope  was  '^  running  wild,''— the  pet  of  an  indu^ent  grand- 
mother and  a  careless  fiither,— a  combination  that  would  rum  the  mind 
of  the  best  child  alive.  9be  needed  the  formative  and  restraining^  in- 
fluence of  a  mother,  or,  lacking  that,  kindly  but  dose  discipline  \j  a 
good  teachers  her  own  didike  of  teadiers,  and  her  father's  contempt 
for  them,  proved  this. 

Then  1  wished  she  might  be  in  my  school  She  would  be  like  a 
lily  amcmg  weeds ;  but  how  delightful  it  would  be,  sometimes,  for  my 
weary  eyes  to  rest  upon  her  I  How  careAilhr,  even  from  gratitude 
alone,  would  I  endeavor  to  train  the  mind  of'^so  dieery  a  bemg  I  It 
could  not  be :  the  mere  thou^t  of  transporting  her  to  the  city  h<HTified 
me ;  but  why  should  I  not  endeavor  to  improve  her  character  somewhat 
while  we  were  near  each  other?  Of  one  thine  I  was  certain ;  however 
dtstastefiil  my  professional  duties  had  been,  1  had  acquired  and  devel- 
oped a  faculty  for  training  immature  minds.  My  progress  with  any 
special  case  had  been  slow  enough  to  be  depresring,  rat,  as  I  frequently 
reminded  myself,  the  material  was  most  unpromising;  the  matest 
Teacher  who  ever  spoke  had  himself  admitted  that  good  seed  coidd 
flourish  only  on  good  ground.  But  if  I  were  to  choose  my  own 
material  upon  whidi  to  woric,  what  could  be  more  inviting  than  this 
diild  who  had  forced  herself  upon  my  attention,  and  at  least  a  little 
way  into  my  heart,  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  exdnde  her  and  all  of  her 
kind?  Perhaps  here  was  to  be  my  compensation  for  years  of  labor 
which  until  now  had  been  almost  disheartening.  Would  the  results  of 
my  training  last  ?  Might  they  not  all  be  umtone  by  her  grandmother, 
who  I  felt  sure  was  a  horrid  dd  woman,  and  her  father,  1^0  seemed  to 
be  a  crank,  or  at  least  a  fellow  of  many  affectations?  Well,  suppose 
they  were?  The  risk  was  no  greater  thim  with  all  my  previous  inSmt 
charges,  and  from  the  selfish  stand-point  alone  the  work  promised  to  be 
its  own  reward. 

"Alice,^'saidl. 

There  was  no  reply.  The  child  was  leaning  over  one  of  her  dolls, 
who  had  been  laid  at  tJie  root  of  the  tree  and  coverod  with  a  hand- 
kerdiie£ 

"Alice,"  I  repeated. 

The  child  turned  her  head,  shook  it  slightly,  fix>wned  a  little,  and 
put  her  finger  to  her  lips  in  a  warning  way.  What  utter  nonsense  I 
Of  one  thing  I  assured  myself;  I  would  endeavor  to  train  her  imagina- 
tion and  keep  it  from  running  riot    A  character  wfaidi  b^n  with 
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imaginationy  I  aaid  to  mym^^  would  become  as  ridicalous  as  a  hoase  of 
which  a  builder  should  first  dabomte  the  oornioey  while  the  foondatioii 
and  frame  remained  bare  and  negkoted. 

^^  Miasis  Bond  was  sayin'  bar  prajrefs  before  takin'  her  afternoon 
nap/'  said  the  diild,  rising  and  rqoiniiw  me.  '^  It  isn't  nice  to  talk 
while  anybody's  sajrin'  deir  prayers.  Of  course  yoa  didn't  know  she 
was  sayin'  'em,  else  you  wouldn't  have  done  it" 

^<  My  dear  little  child,"  said  I,  kindly, — I  was  determined  not  to 
TQspA  her  by  any  abruptness  of  manner  or  statonent, — ^^  how  did  you 
ever  come  to  imagine  tnat  your  dolls  pngr,  or  can  pray?" 

<'Dey  ain't  dolls;  dey's  my  children,"  said  she,  ''an'  all  little 
children  oueht  to  say  deir  prayers  before  dey  eo  to  sleep,  even  to  take 
a  nap :  my  lihvar  says  so.  He  says  dere's  nobody  but  de  Lord  who  is 
sure  to  know  all  'bout  what  folks  need  when  der  is  asleep." 

''Tour  fiither  is  ouite  right,"  said  I;  "but  be  wasn't  talking  about 
make-believe  people,  like  your  dolls." 

This  assertion  set  the  child  to  thinking,  at  which  I  was  delighted ; 
there  is  nothing  eood  that  may  not  be  hop»l  for  in  the  pupil  who  uiinks. 
I  did  not  disturb  her.  It  would  be  tune  for  me  to  speak  when  she 
readied  some  condusion  througHh  the  exercise  of  her  own  reasoning 
powers.  She  looked  at  her  dolls,  several  ctf  ^om  had  already  been 
placed  in  make-believe  beds ;  then  she  gravely  said, — 

"  If  you  don't  treat  make-b'lieve  folks  de  same  as  you  do  real 
folks,  whaf  s  de  good  of  makin'  b'lieve  at  all  ?" 

"  Treat  your  dolls  as  dolls,— just  what  they  are,"  said  I.  "  They 
are  only  playtixings.  Other  litde  girls  are  satisfied  with  playdiings  just 
as  they  are;  whjjr  shouldn't  you  be  like  them?" 

"  I  ain't  goin'  to  try  to  be  satisfied  wiff  old  heads,  an'  arms,  an' 
bodies,  an'  feet,  if  I  can't  make  b'lieve  dey's  people." 

"  But,  dear,  you  know  diey're  not  people,  don't  you  ?" 

'^  Yes,  but  I  can  forget  it  as  soon  as  I  beeins  to  play  wiff  'em.  I 
don't  have  no  good  times  till  I  do  forget  it  l)e  idea  of  lovin'  Missis 
Brad  just  de  way  she  is  I  Why,  if  I  couldn't  make  b'lieve  'bout  her, 
I'd  frow  her  in  de  street    Nas^  old  fing !" 

"  Alice  r 

"Oh.  I  don't  mean  ^ou,-"I  mean  Missn  Bond,"  said  she,  goinff 
over  to  the  pretended  fominine  of  the  pretended  prayer.  She  uncovered 
the  recumbent  figure,  looked  at  it  steadily,  and  an  expression  of  disgust 
began  to  creep  over  her&ee.  Suddenly  she  dropped  the  extempore 
spread,  threw  herself  down  upon  the  pine-needles,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Alice,  my  child '' 

"  AhCi  your  child.  I  was  goin'  to  like  you,  but  I  won't  try  any 
more." 

'^  Dear  little  girl,  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings.  I  am  very, 
very  sorry." 

"  Den,"  she  sobbed, "  I  suppose  I's  got  to  fofgive  you.  My  fkhver 
says  we  must  forgive  bad  folks  when  dey're  sorry.  But  I  don't  want 
to  forffive  you-^not  one  single  bit" 

"But what  have  I  done?"  I  asked.  "I  like  to  see  little  girls 
enjoy  their  playthings ;  no  one  likes  it  better." 
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*^  You — jou  just  likes  to  aee  'em  do  it  joar  Trvf-— daf  8  alL  Yoa 
do&'t  like  me  to  enjoy  Minis  Bond  and  de  nst  of  de  children  my  way, 
an'  yoa's  just  'bout  made  me  hate  'em.    Oh,  dear,  dear !" 

A  new  flood  of  teafs  followed.  I  assured  myself  that  I  never  before 
had  seen  such  a  silly,  unreasonable  being ;  neveithekss  I  oould  not 
help  feding  a  litde  guilty.  The  regard  for  the  wretdied  dolls  as  human 
bein^  certainly  was  affected,  but  just  as  certainly  the  child's  ^rief  was 
l^nmne.  What  was  I  to  do  about  it?  I  could  not  say  I  had  been 
m  the  wrong ;  neither  could  I  bear  to  see  the  little  thing  so  unhappy* 

^*  Alice,'' said  I,  lying  down  beside  her,  ^  I  am  very,  very  sorry  I 
said  anything  at  all  abrat  your  dolls,  for  yoa  are  a  dear,  sweet  little 
thi^g,  fuid  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  unhappy." 

She  made  no  reply,  so  I  put  my  arm  around  her,  andrcontinued,*- 

"  Don't  you  bebeve  mef^ 

'^  Yes,"  she  answered,  in  a  somewhat  dioked  voice,  ^  I  suppose  I's 
got  to."    Nevertheless  she  continued  to  sob. 

'*  Won't  you  stop  crying,  then  ?  It  makes  me  dreadfully  unhappy 
to  hear  such  a  dear  httle  gin  cry  so  pitifully." 

"  Well,  you — ^you  made  me  dreaofblly  unhappy.  You  don't  fink  I 
ou^t  to  have  all  de  unhappy  an'  you  not  to  have  any  of  it,  does  you, 
when  I  didn't  do  noffin'  bna,  an'  you  did  ?" 

''I  don't  want  either  of  us  to  be  so,"  said  I,  "^and  I  wouldn't  Mo 
noffin'  bad'  to  you  for  anything.  I  was  only  trybg  to  teach  you  some- 
thing that  I  thought  you  ought  to  know— teadi  you  because  I  am  so 
fond  of  you." 

''But  I  don't  want  you  to  teadi  me;  I  ain't  a  school,  an' I  told  yoa 
I  didn't  like  school-teachers." 

''  Come,  come,  dear, — sdK>ol-teaohers  aren't  such  dreadful  pe(q>le  as 
you  seem  to  think.  A  great  many  of  them  teach  only  because  they  are 
very  sorry  for  little  chiklreD  who  don't  know  anything,  and  will  have 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  their  lives  if  they  don't  learu  about  a  great 
many  things.  I  myself  teach  a  great  many  childrm  whom  I  neally 
don't  like, — ^real  disagreeable  little  diildren, — merdy  because  I  want 
them  to  be  spared  trouble  when  thqr  grow  older." 

The  child  raised  herself  on  one  elbow,  turned  a  tear-stained  fiice 
towards  me,  and  asked,  in  the  gmvest  manner  imaginabl^^- 

''  Does  you  make  dem  misoble,  like  me,  by  tellia'  'em  dat  what 
dqr  like  isn't  what  dey  make  Vlieve  it  is?" 

''No,  no;  sudi  teaching  only  happens  by  accident  I  won't  do 
it  again,  I  promise  yon." 

"  All  right,  den,"  said  the  child,  making  an  effort  to  compose  her- 
self. "  I'll  let  yon  teach  me  a  little  if  yoa  want  to,  but— n(^u'  'bout 
dolls ;  don't  you  forget  dat.  I  knows  all  'bout  dolls  dat  I  wants  to, 
an'  I  know  it  just  how  I  wants  to^  so  'tain't  no  good  to  teach  me  some 
more  'bout  'em." 

I  pretended  to  nree  to  this,  though  I  mentally  reserved  the  right, 
and  defined  to  mysdf  the  duty,  of  preventing  tM  diild  firom  loiq^ 
being  sacril^ous  to  the  extent  of  putting  praycis  into  the  mouths  of 
her  dolls. 

Soon  confidence  was  fiilly  resksed ;  I  pillowed  the  child's  head  in 
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my  lap,  as  we  laj  there  under  the  pines ;  I  gently  wi|)ed  the  tear-stains 
mm  her  &oe;  called  her  attention  to  a  couple  of  birds  chasing  each 
other  through  the  boughs  overhead,  and  learned  from  her  that  an  odd 
mixture  of  noises  which  came  fttmi  an  elm-tree  a  little  way  off  was 
made  by  a  squirrel  and  a  robin  quarrelling  about  a  theft  of  eggs  from 
the  robin's  nesit 

'^  Dey^s  always  fightin'  dat  way ;  nay  fiifaver  has  BMide  me  listen  lo 
'em,  often,  an'  told  me  what  'twas  all  'bout  I  don't  like  de  squiriels ; 
de  idea  of  de  mean  fings  eatin'  de  birds'  eggs^  so  no  little  biras  can't 
ever  come  out  of  'em !  An'  de  aauirrels  is  so  pretty,  too.  But  ny 
fahver  says  you  can't  ever  tell  a  fiet  by  his  looka 

^  Your  fiitfaer  is  a  man  of  sense,"  said  I,  after  thinking  a?er  the 
ciiild's  statement  a  moment  It  wis  a  remarkably  Kood-Iookmgthiei  — 
so  I  had  bera  told,  for  I  never  had  seen  her*— who  stole  Frank  Wayae's 
heart  away  from  me.  I  had  also  been  told  that  she  was  the  most 
innocent-looking  little  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  she  had  died  tears 
copiously  when  told  she  had  almoet  broken  another  woman's  heart 
She  had  never  known  that  Frank  had  cared  for  any  other  woman,  riie 
said.  Th««  were  men  enough  hanging  about  any  pretfy  girl,  so  who 
could  suspect  her  of  '^catching''  another  eirl's  beau?  I  suppose  the 
merry,  omtterinff,  innocent-lookiBe  squirrel  would  in  like  manner  pro- 
test that  he  didn't  know  the  eggs  belonged  to  the  robin ;  he  knew  only 
that  th^  were  ^gs,  and  just  such  egos  as  he  was  sure  he  liked  better 
than  any  other.  Frank's  wife  had  i3so  said  that  she  first  came  to  like 
him  because  he  looked  so  lonesome  as  well  as  handsome, — looked  just 
as  if  he  were  longing  for  a  woman's  love.  The  squirrel  probably  \vould 
say  he  felt  obliged  to  swallow  the  eggs, — they  lowed  exactly  as  if  they 
were  longing  to  be  eaten.  How,  I  wondered,  did  that  mntoh  ever  turn 
oat?  Fortunately  for  my  peace  oi  mind,  tiiey  had  left  the  city,  or 
rathor  never  came  to  it,  after  their  marriage,  for  the  girl,  who  was 
vifflting  firiends  when  Frank  met  her,  was  from  the  coontry,  and  when 
married  Frank  took  her  to  her  old  home.  If  he  was  happy  I  was  glad 
for  his  sake;  but  if  the  girl  were  the  mere  pr^ty  doll  that  had  been 
described  to  me^ — if 

'^  Sometimes  you  don't  talk  very  much,  do  you?"  said  the  child. 
I  did  not  enjoy  the  intermption,  for  I  was  humao  enough  to  hug  my 
sorrows  elosely  and  make  tke  most  of  them.    I  made  haale  to  lepTy : 

^  I'm  afraid  I  wasn't  being  good  company  just  then,  nnd— — How 
time  has  flown  I    That  can't  ht  a  supper-bell  that  I  hear  ringing?" 

^^No,"  said  the  child,  with  a  sigh;  ^'dat's  gran'ma,  rindn'  for 
me  to  come  home  an'  take  nay  nap.  I's  got  to  wake  all  my  children 
now,  too :  dat's  just  a  bumin'  shame.  Uood*by ;  I'll  let  yon  teach 
jue  somefin'  to-morrow,  I  guess, — bat  n<^Kn'  'boot  dolls,  remember." 

"I'll  remember,  dear." 

"Upon  your  word  an'  honor?" 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honor." 

John  Sabkertom, 
Vol.  XUI.— «6 
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IT  happened  right  here  in  Paris ;  and  jou  ask  me  to  tell  you  all  about 
it  I  Do  you  not  read  the  papers,  vum  aini  t  It  is  not  so  lone  aco 
that  they  were  full  of  it  You  saw  the  lady  to-day,  riding  in  the  Bois. 
An  amiable,  lovely  fiioe,  was  it  not?  I  ask  you,  mon  ami,  is  it  not  one 
that  a  man  might  trust?  Does  not  the  soul  shine  in  the  eyes?  So 
thought  my  friend  Strong. 

X  es,  she  is  an  American.  So  was  he.  They  were  among  the  few 
that  have  resided  here  for  a  long  time.  You  remember  Strong, — a  good 
fellow.  All  that  he  lacked  was  the  money.  Eh?  Diablel  what  has 
not  a  man  lost  now  and  then  for  the  want  of  a  few  rascal  counters !  Bien  I 
To  my  tale. 

Strong  was  my  friend.  I  am  a  Frenchman.  Of  the  Amaricans,  as 
a  class,  I  say  nothing.  If  they  are  wealthy,  they  are  wdl  enough,  and 
they  give  good  dinners.  But  Strong  was  a  man,  and  he  was  after  my 
own  heart     Circumstances  threw  us  together. 

You  know  he  had  an  affaire  f  It  was  that  which  brought  him  abroad. 
He  had  just  left  college,  then,  with  a  heart  on  fire  for  l^^^ers,  and  a 
head  full  of  some  school-girl.  She  liad  treated  him  ill, — indulged  in 
some  dangerous  flirtation  with  one  of  your  gentlemen  rotiis.  There  was 
a  letter,  implying  what  might  have  occurred  had  opportunity  offered, 
with  the  usual  gratitude  to  heaven  that  it  did  not  happen.  It  is  an 
old  story, — ^the  hypocrisy  of  the  professional  dAauohie.  Ah  I  num 
Dieu  I  you  understand,  she  was  engaged  to  Strong  at  the  time. 

It  had  its  effect  upon  Strong,  as  aJl  such  things  do  when  the  heart 
is  young  and  impressionable.  He  was  cynical  in  the  last  d^^ree,  and 
his  ikith  in  womankind  had  departed.  You  are  aware  that  a  French- 
man is  a  born  cynia  He  knows  life  is  une  grande  maaoarade,  and  he 
lives  it  for  that,  while  he  cries,  ^'  Vive  la  bagcUelle  P*  But  this  acquired 
taste  in  the  American — sapristi  /  it  is  amusing.  I  used  to .  laugh  at 
Henri ;  but  it  had  little  effect  upon  him. 

We  talked  much  of  life  and  the  world  ov^  our  demiriaasea  and  dgars. 
What  a  clever  conversationalist  he  was  I  I  recall  his  bona  mota.  lou 
remember  that  saying  that  went  the  round  of  the  oafSa  f  **  iZten  ne  rtua- 
ait  comme  le  auodaJ*    That  was  Strong's. 

We  were  young  men  together, — writers  for  the  MgarOy — and  our 
talk  as  often  as  otiierwise  tunied  upon  matrimony  and  love. 

'^  Bah  I"  Strong  would  say,  in  that  frank  American  way  of  his, 
"  do  not  tell  me  of  love !  It  is  a  dream, — ^a  subject  for  boys  and  poets. 
The  sentiment  does  not  exist,  man.  And  matrimony, — alas  I  it  is  a 
lottery,  in  which  there  are  more  blanks  than  prizes." 

And  I  would  laugh,  be  sure,  and  puff  my  cigar,  and  make  answer, — 

"Blanks?  very  true  I  there  are  always  enough  of  them.  You 
Americans  should  take  a  leaf  out  of  our  book.  Ha !  ha !  You  should 
secure  the  prizes.     We  manage  these  things  better  here  in  France." 

Ah  me  I  if  he  had  but  he^ed  my  advice,  it  might  have  been  better  I 
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He  might  have  married  some  titled  lady  with  a  laree  dot,  and  lived 
happily^  and  shone  in  literature,  for  which  his  soul  longed,  instead 
of  Ah  I  you  shall  see* 

One  day,  riding  in  the  Bois,  a  carriage  passed  us  containing  a  party 
of  Americans.  The  lady  you  met  to-day  was  one.  Let  me  describe 
her.  ^  You  hcwe  9em  herf — ^you  say.  And  you  prefer  your  own  im- 
pression? (fed  bienl  But  she  is  not  prettr?  Pardon,  monsieur,  I 
do  not  aeree.  I  am  un  homrns  bkiaSy  as  you  know,  but  I  do  not  recall 
when  a  race  has  given  this  seared  heart  of  mine  such  a  thrill  of  confi- 
dence and  sincerity.  It  was  the  soul  in  the  eyes  /  And  how  the  noble 
heart  of  the  lady — as  Ifird  knew  her — how  it  spoke  in  her  face,  and 
wreathed  it  in  smiling  dimples  I  Ah  me  I  I  think  it  was  Strong  him- 
self who  gave  the  warning  to  the  beau  mande  in  tiiat  tender  little 
(JianaovmeUs  of  his,  *^Je  ne  vous  aime  pa$J* 

Wild  reveries  these  I    Foolish  fimoies  at  best  I 
Can  kisses  and  drains  fill  the  void  of  the  brMst? 
Beware,  O  fond  youth  I    Look  thou  deeper  by  £Eur  I 
Where  tenderness,  tmth,  and  unselfishness  are. 

He  was  twenty-two  when  he  penned  the  warning.  He  was  wiser 
then  than  when  he  realized  his  own  advice.  You  know  how  long  the 
lady  was  in  winning  his  love.  No?  Seven  years.  When  U  happened^ 
he  was  twenty-nine. 

It  appeared  she  was  aware  of  the  affaire  of  Strong's  youth.  She  had 
known  his  betrothed.  They  resided  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Strange, 
was  it  not,  in  view  of  the  difMrnOMftd  f  She  thought  he  had  been  wronged, 
and  she  offered  him  her  sympathy.  Her  sympathy,  forsooth !  The 
sympathy  of  womankind !     How  turns  it  out  in  the  end  ? 

Strong  was  presented  to  her.  The  lady  readily  accomplished  that. 
They  had  apartments  in  the  Place  Venddme,  and  were  people  of  wealth. 
Strong  has  told  me  how  he  used  to  go  to  call  upon  her,  after  his  edi- 
torial duties,— certainly  as  often  as  once  a  week, — and  pass  the  evening 
in  her  society. 

She  was  a  fine  performer  upon  the  piano,  and  she  used  to  play  to 
him  sometimes.  He  would  sit  quietly  for  hours,  wrapped  in  a  dreamy 
revery,  while  her  deft  fingers  wandered  over  the  keys.  Somehow  the 
music  made  him  believe  in  her  first  It  was  the  voice  of  his  forgotten 
youth.  The  past  spoke  to  him  there  I  And  it  stirred  his  heart.  And 
she  would  watch  him,  as  she  played,  her  eyes  ever  upon  his  face. 
There  was  apparently  no  thought  of  herself  in  all  this.  It  was  that 
divine  pity  for  another's  suffering  which  makes  a  woman  little  less 
than  an  angel,  mon  ami.  Small  wonder  that  it  had  its  effect  upon 
Strong. 

Som^imes  she  chid  him  for  his  jeers  and  sarcasms  at  the  sex.  If  he 
were  moved  to  speak  of  her  who  had  wronged  him,  she  would  reprove 
him  then,  b^ging  him  to  have  less  of  bitterness,  and  more  of  that  charity 
which  the  world  holds  sacred.  AH  this  had  its  weight,  and  before  the 
sweet  lips  of  his  preceptress  he  was  mute.  Then  would  come  those 
soft  silences  between  them  both, — sifences  that  were  so  brief  and  yet  so 
eloquent,— during  which  the  girl's  sweet  eyes  were  downcast,  and  the 
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man  aat  thiokiDs^.  And  in  one  ot  these  soft  silenoes^  Strong  rmlized 
that  he  had  won  her  love. 

I  cannot  tell  how  it  was  Strong  knew  this.  He  was  a  sueeessM 
man  with  women,  and  this  knowledge  of  the  feaiale  heart  is  an  intui- 
tion, giv^  to  the  few,  and  never  imparted.  Ton  smile,  mj  friend ! 
There  are  those  who  think  it  a  difficult  thing  to  propose  to  a  woman, 
and  pass  their  days  in  nervous  awe  of  the  momentous  question.  Bul^ 
mon  ami.  Strong  used  to  say,  in  his  light,  witty  way,  that  the  difficulty 
lay  not  in  proposing,  but  in  keeping  from  it.  Toa  may  set  tfaiA  down 
as  another  of  nis  mots.  As  for  the  word  refusal,  it  was  abeord.  A 
man  should  know,  before  ever  he  spoke  one  word.  Aooeptanoe  was  a 
mere  matter  of  form. 

But  be  was  an  honorable  man,  this  Strong,  and  be  knew  that  bis 
own  heart  was  not  ensnared.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  declare  this  fi^t 
It  was,  perhaps,  his  frankness  and  sincerity  which  most  endeared  him 
to  women.  Take  the  word  of  a  Frencliman,  monsieur,  that  if  a  woman 
trust  you  not,  your  cause  is  lost.  Not  all  the  wiles  of  Mephistopheles 
himself  can  avail  with  a  woman  in  comparison  with  truth.  Strong 
had  suffered  himself  from  deceit,  and  it  was  not  in  his  conscience  to 
deceive  another. 

So  he  resolved  to  declare  his  attitude.  He  bad  an  original  way  of 
doing  this,  and  he  conveyed  his  meaning  by  an  odd  phrase.  Bui  your 
American  is  nothing  if  not  original. 

He  said  to  the  kdy,  ^^  Bemember  always,  oUrie,  that  yo€ur  friend  is 
intended  for  Foreign  Affidrs,  and  not  for  the  Home  Departaieet.  If  I 
come  here  often,  it  is  that  I  may  hear  you  play.  Yo«r  music  is  a 
delight  to  me,  but  my  visits  mean  nothing  more.'' 

The  lady,  you  will  say,  monsieur,  might  well  have  replied  to  Ais 
that  the  information  was  quite  gratuitous,  but  she  did  not  She  was 
gravely  silent  and  attentive.  It  may  have  been  that  the  novelty  of  the 
statement  deprived  her  of  speech. 

I  am  told  that  there  w^ie  three  oocasicms  in  all  upon  which  Strong 
felt  it  necessary  to  make  his  droll  remark.  He  coula  not  Hustake  his 
impressions,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  d^ne  his  true  position.  On  each 
of  the  other  occasions  the  lady  gave  a  peculiar  smile,  and,  with  a  shrug 
of  her  shoulders,  said,  ^'  Monsieur  has  told  me  beibre.'' 

One  moonlit  evening  in  May  she  sent  for  him.  She  had  a  way  of 
doing  that  Notes  in  a  distracted  handwriting  would  accunulate  npon 
Strong's  dressing-table,  all  preferring  the  same  request,-— that  he  would 
call.  But  he  bore  this  martyrdom  with  composure,  and,  Growing  his 
cigar  away,  would  invariably  comply.  One  night  he  went  early  and 
stayed  late. 

He  told  roe  about  it  the  next  day  at  the  ea/L  He  found  the  lady  at 
her  piano.  She  played  over  iior  him  upon  his  entrance  a  little  sad  phrase 
that  Strong  loved.  She  had  not  spoken  one  word.  Thm  she  drew  him 
into  the  scUony  and  bade  him  be  seated,  for  she  had  something  to  tell  him. 

It  did  not  ti^e  her  long  to  say  what  she  had  to  say.  It  seems  some 
other  gentleman  had  Overcome  his  dread  of  the  nsomeaitous  question. 
She  was  to  live  at  Versailles.  Ahd  would  Strong  oome  to  viat  her 
after  they  were- settled? 
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Strong  stared.     TomtUhtr/    What  did  she  metn  ? 

Would  he  call  upon  her,  if  she  married  ?  Or  would  she  never  see 
him  a^in  ? 

His  frankness  was  with  him  still.  It  was  probable  that  he  would 
not.  He  had  never  been  to  Versailles  in  his  lite,  and  did  not  cont^n- 
plate  going.  Judging  from  his  past  attitude  towards  his  married  ladj 
firi^kls,  dmdedly  he  would  not  <sdl. 

It  was  enough.  She  said  at  once  that  Monsieur  who  had  offered 
hims^  shonid  be  cashiered.  There  was  a  vebemmioe  about  all  this, 
and  Stro^  looked  at  her.  He  had  risen  to  his  feet  when  he  gave  his 
reply.  He  said  that  a  great  wave  of  pitv  came  over  his  heart  as  he 
gazed.  He  loved  her  not.  But  he  aoted  upon  impulse,  as  successfiil 
men  do  with  women.  You  may  call  it  magnetism,  or  what  you  will. 
He  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her  twice  without  a  word.  Then  he  went 
away. 

The  years  dipped  by.  The  seascms  came  and  went  It  was  spring 
again,  and  the  mi^nolias  were  baring  their  white  bosoms  to  the  sun^ 
embraces.  Three  years  now,  mon  ami,  since  the  lady  and  Strong  had 
met  .  It  was  night,  and  they  were  sitting  in  a  bttle  oonservalory, 
heavy  with  the  breath  of  the  roses  and  the  bunch  of  violets  she  was 
wont  to  wear  upon  her  bosom.  The  broad  disk  of  the  j^llow  nK)on 
rose  slowly  into  sight 

'^  I  must  tell  you  something,  my  dear  Henri,''  she  said,  suddenly. 
She  had  taken  his  band.  A  quick  blush  crimsoned  her  cheek.  **  I 
must  tdl  you  that  you  have  grown  to  be  a  part  of  my  lifb,-^-that — I — 
love — ^you.''    Her  voice  faltered  a  little.    "  Do  you  not  care  for  me  f 

Strong  started.  Why  should  he  not,  mon  ami  f  It  is  a  Strang 
sensation  to  a  man,  when  a  woman  does  the  wooine.  Ctdl  there  le 
something  to  admire ;  there  is  mudi  to  condemn.  It  Imd  happened, 
however,  before  with  Strong.     Tkefird  one  had  done  ike  same. 

So  he  told  her,  kindly  enough,  that  he  loved  her  not, — that  she 
was  a  firiend  to  him  only,  and  should  ever  be  so,  but  that  he  did  not 
bdKeve  she  could  ever  be  more.  And  she  heard  him  quietly,  sitting 
there  beneath  the  moon,-r-«  little  sadly,  perhaps.  She  told  hun  after- 
wards tfaatnt  hurt.    But  she  said  nothing  at  the  time. 

Another  year  had  passed.  It  was  summer.  I  am  afraid  Strong 
had  kissed  her  often  in  the  interval.  A  man  will  do  that,  monsieur. 
True,  he  said  he  did  not  love  her.  But  there  is  contagion  in  the 
thought,  when  you  know  a  woman  loves  you,  and  yon  see  her  often, 
and  red  lips  and  bright  eyes  plead  their  own  cause.  You  may  call  it 
jnty,  or  tenderness,— -what  yon  will !  Certain  it  is  that  a  man  will  kiss 
a  woman,  when  be  knows  that  she  loves  him,  and  has  once  lHi>ken  the 
ice  without  a  rebuff. 

But  a  change  bad  come  about.  The  lady  had  made  him  her  confidant 
She  told  him  all  that  she  did ;  all  that  ^kte  contemplated, — and  perhaps 
more.  I  remember  Strong's  saying  to  me,  once,  that  she  appeared  to 
him,  when  he  was  with  her,  to  think  ahud.  She  talked  over  with  him 
all  her  pet  plans  and  projects,  canvassed  them,  discussed  the  pro  and 
the  con,  and  asked  his  advice,  as  women  will.  In  the  end  she  did  just 
as  she  pleased.    It  is  their  way.    But  they  like  it  to  appear  always  that 
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ooDsoienoe  is  with  them  a  very  senffltive  monitor,  and  that  thejr  have  a 
high  r^rd  for  the  proprieties. 

The  lady  had  bcKX>me  prominent  in  a  musical  cirde.  There  was  a 
young  maetitro  'she  wished  to  meet, — ^profesedonally,  of  oourse.  She 
would  engage  him  for  the  ooming  season ;  that  was  all  I  She  discussed 
the  matter  with  Strong,  and  showed  him  her  letter.  He  advised  her 
against  it,  but  she  would  not  listen.  In  the  end  he  did  all  that  he 
oould  :  he  revised  the  letter,    ^e  departed  for  the  sea. 

Strong  remained  here  in  Paris.  Rumors  reached  him  now  and 
then, — the  breath  of  the  sea, — ^^  fuH  of  blown  sand  and  foam.''  She 
had  met  the  young  maedro.  I^^lJj  more,— how  is  it  you  Americans 
say? — she  was  having  with  him  *'a/y." 

'^  Une  affairty"  we  say  in  the  French ;  but  the  American  slang  is  so 
droll,  so  absurd  I  Is  it  that  the  wings  have  already  begun  to  sprout, 
and  the  angels  really  indulge  in  flirtation  ? 

The  young  maedro  was  a  good  man,  I  make  no  doubt  He  was  a 
G^man.  DwbU!  we  are  not  en  rapport  He  had  the  voice  of  the 
£rog-pond, — ^harsh  and  ffuttural.  And  he  was  a  Jew.  But  he  had 
talent.  I  will  say  that  wr  him.  Women  think  little  of  these  things. 
I  presume  one  must  call  it  in&tuation  ;  and  this  maedro  was  the  fiishion. 

All  the  time  she  loved  Strong.  It  was  apparent  to  all  in  her  every 
word  and  look.  She  took  him  with  her  everywhere.  And  she  would 
touch  his  arm  with  her  gloved  hand,  with  a  certain  air  of  proprietor- 
ship. It  is  the  deliffhtful  presumption  of  the  sex.  I  have  met  them 
myself  walking  in  the  Bois,  when  she  had  her  hand  in  the  pocket  of 
his  overcoat    And  I  have  laughed — when  I  have  passed  by. 

Sodety  levelled  her  pinoe^nez  glasses  and  said,  '*  Ah  I  la  bdle  Ami- 
rioainey — ^e  adores  Jfon^ieur/  c^estvrail''  And  his  friends  when  th^ 
met  Strong,  their  first  question  was,  ^'  Mademoiadk — oommad  favar^ 
I  do  not  think  that  it  bored  him  at  all.  We  all  of  us  have  vanity 
enough  to  enjoy  being  thus  rallied  because  a  woman  is  fond  of  us,  eh  ? 
CeriaiMmmL 

But  she  still  kept  up  appearances  with  the  young  vuuslrOy  and  the 
beau  monde  began  to  say,  *^  They  are  engaged.''  Others  said,  '^  Bah ! 
with  a  musician  ?  She  is  too  much  of  a  woman  for  that.  Besides,  the 
young  author," — Strong  had  just  put  forth  his  first  book, — '^she  cannot 
for  a  moment  compare  them.  He  is  her  own  countryman ;  and  the 
world  knows  how  much  she  thinks  of  him.     C'ed  imposmbkr' 

All  at  once  the  youns  mae&tro  returned  to  the  Yaterland.  Strong, 
too,  was  mudi  engrossed  in  literary  work  at  the  time.  A  new  bo(^ 
was  passing  through  the  press ;  and  there  was  proof-reading  without 
end,  and  anxiety  and  perplexity.     The  lady  was  left  mudi  to  herself. 

I  met  her  one  day  upon  the  Champs-Elys^es  walking  witk  a  strange 
man.  It  was  summer,  and  there  were  few  people  in  town.  I  knew 
the  man  well.  He  was  an  actor,  widely  known  and  popular.  He 
might  have  been  her  father,  so  fiur  as  his  age  was  concerned,  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  man,  in  this  instance,  for  I  knew 
him.  But,  man  Dieu!  irum  cuiu,  think  of  it! — la  btUe  AwUrioctine 
walking  with  an  actor  upon  the  public  streets  of  Paris  I  I  was  amaied. 
That  night  I  told  Strong. 
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I  oould  see  that  it  worried  hini )  bat  he  said  little.  He  smoked 
mcHre  than  usual ;  and  he  drank  absinthe.  Absinthe  was  no  liquor  for 
Strong.  He  used  to  say  that  he  '^  was  not  aware  that  he  owed  his 
eoonomy  any  particular  grudge/'  whenever  it  was  profi^red.  However^ 
Strong  drank  absinthe  that  evening. 

An  explanation  was  offered  iiim  in  due  oourse.  He  said  little  about 
it  to  me.  He  olaimed  a  Frenchman  could  not  understand  American 
ideas.  That  was  his  way  of  putting  it,  and  first  made  me  think  that 
his  feeling  towards  Mademoiselle  had  changed.  But  in  effsct,  as  I 
learned  later,  it  was  some  sentiment  about  a  dead  friend  with  whom 
the  actor  had  been  intimate.  Understand  me,  I  say  nothing  of  the  man. 
As  actors  go,  there  is  no  man  better  or  more  popular ;  but  it  w&s  the 
association,  and  it  bore  its  fruit. 

A  cyclone  of  charity  swept  over  the  gay  capital  that  winter, — 
charity  that  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  should  begin  at  home — 
mais  wii — and  remain  there  too,  mon  aim.  Mademoisdle  became  in- 
terested :  she  gave  a  oono^ ;  and  it  was  a  financial  success.  But  first 
let  me  tell  you  what  occurred  just  before  that 

Strong  had  invited  Mademoiselle  to  a  theatre-party,  and  the  invita- 
tion had  been  declined.  Not  by  Mademcnselle.  OA,  non  I  By  Mtm- 
meur  leptrt.  Did  I  not  speak  of  him?  Parbku!  what  an  omission ! 
He  was  very  stem,  and  he  allowed  Mademoiselle  few  privileges. 

Strong  took  umbraee  at  this.  He  wrote  a  short  note,  courteous 
enough,  in  which  he  said  that  if  he  oould  not  take  Mademoiselle  out 
he  could  not  call ;  and  acted  upon  it  Six  weeks  passed  by,  during 
which  Strong  smoked  many  cigars  and  drank  absinthe.  I  have  met 
him  passing  her  house  at  a  late  hour,  walking  with  an  abstracted,  care- 
less air,  or  lounging  against  the  railing  of  the  Column  VendAme,  and 
listlessly  smoking.  I^x  weeks  of  this  night-strolling,  and  incessant 
smoking,  and  the  absinthe, — I  b^an  to  fear  for  his  h^th.  Then  he 
met  her  one  day  in  the  street 

It  was  the  usual  way.  It  was  fire  and  tow.  The  lady  had  appeared 
to  be  indifferent,  when  she  was  merely  busy.  It  was  the  concert. 
Str(Big  had  discovered,  in  the  interval,  that  he  loved.  Is  it  not  one  of 
your  poets  who  says, — 

For  love  comeB  unseen,  and  it  dwells  in  our  hearts, 
Unnotii^,  unknown,  till  its  power  upstarts? 

It  was  so  with  my  friend.  However,  she  won  him  aver,  and  he 
promised  to  call  as  before.  Strong  was  strangely  happy  for  the  next 
fortnight     He  drank  champagne. 

I'he  concert  came  off,  and  he  attended  it  It  cannot  be  that  he  was 
pleased  to  see  Mademoiselle  in  the  rSle  of  impresaria;  behind  the 
scenes,  forsooth,— conversing  with  this  or  that  artist,— directing  here 
and  there.  A  refined,  sensitive  man,  it  must  have  cut  However,  he 
bore  it  and  said  nothing.  But  Mademoiselle — ma  foil  you  should 
have  seen  how  she  enjoyed  it  My  friend  should  have  taken  warning. 
The  instinct  shows  in  these  matters,  mon  ami.  He  should  have  seen 
she  was  not  of  the  nobkise. 

One  evening  he  had  called  upon  her,  and  they  were  sitting  before  a 
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little  wood  fire  in  the  M&m.  The  evening  was  chill.  Mademdaelle  had 
a  letter  id  her  hand,  and  appeared  abstracted.  At  last  she  toased  the 
letter  in  his  lap^  and  said, — 

'^  Man  choTy  I  am  going  to  show  you  soxnething.  Bead  that :  jou 
will  be  furious.  I  know  ;  Imt  read  it.'' 

Strong  took  the  letter  up  mechanically.  He  glanced  at  it.  The 
fijsrt  words  frose  his  Uood.  He  looked  at  Mademoiselle,  ^e  was 
sazing  in  an  abstracted  wav  at  the  fire.  Strong  read  on  and  on,  and  as 
be  read  he  broke  into  a  cola  swei^  and  his  heart  stopped  beatinsr.  What 
was  the  import  of  that  letter  I  have  never  heard.  Strong  did  not  tell 
it  to  me,  somehow,  at  the  oqfi,  mon  omL 

But^  as  be  read^  a  half^matured  purpose  woke  in  his  heart  When 
he  had  finished,  he  said,  coldly, — 

*'  What  reply  have  you  made  to  this  note?'' 

She  answ^^,  ^^  I  mive  made  none.    What  should  I  have  said  ?" 

'^  What  should  you  have  said  ?"  replied  Strong,  and  his  glanee  was 
like  the  thrust  of  a  rapier.  ^'  You  should  have  thrown  this  letter  in 
the  villain's  fiice.    That  is  the  answer  you  should  have  made." 

Then  she  told  him  alL  It  seems  that  a  certaia  singer — a  tenor  of 
the  Grand  Opera — had  called  upon  her  while  she  was  managing  the 
concert,  and  had  offered  bis  services.  He  had  a  letter  of  introdnction 
from  a  membtf  of  the  profession  whom  the  lady  knew.  He  was  a  man 
infiunous  and  married^  but  with  a  divine  vcHce.  J£<m  Dieul  could 
you  but  know  the  private  life  of  this  man !  and  Madanoiselle  was  aware 
of  it  It  suited  the  tenor's  purpose  to  appear  madly  in  love.  He  sang 
for  h^  all  the  lon^  afternoon  at  her  own  home  in  that  mditii^,  heart- 
breaking way  of  his,  and  the  lady  played  his  accompaniments.  Wha:i 
he  left  her  he  sent  her  some  flowers. 

You  see,  it  was  at  a  critical  time.  Strong  had  just  signified  his  in- 
tention not  to  call  in  the  ftitore,  and  Mademoiselle  was  piqued.  TIm 
days  passed,  and  the  flowers  came ;  their  perfume  exhaled  in  the  parlors 
of  Mademoiselle ;  and  occasionally  the  tenor  called  and  let  his  voice 
l^ead  for  him.  Afterwards  he  declared  himself.  It  came  to  pass  that 
there  were  certain  matters  of  business  in  regard  to  the  concert  which 
this  singer — od  hamme  de  rien — promised  to  adjust  Will  you  believe 
it^  monsieur?  Mademoiselle  lunched  with  him  at  a  oq/%  and  took  a 
coup6  to  transact  this  business !  Pute  I  the  assurance  oi  la  bdle  AnU- 
ricainel 

It  was  aft^  the  ride  in  the  coup6  that  the  let^^er  came.  Then 
Mademoiselle  began  to  be  alarmed,  aod  people  began  to  talk.  In  this 
strait  she  appeals  to  Strong,  and  made  him  her  confidant  as  of  okL 

I  presume  there  is  not  another  man  in  all  Paris  who  would  have 
done  as  did  Strong.  If  a  wonmn  is  disposed  to  go  wrong,  a  man,  mon 
ami,  will  laugh,  tmd  flip  the  ash  off  his  dgar,  and  give  her  all  the 
assistance  she  may  require.  Not  so  with  my  ftiend.  He  had  what 
you  call  a  heart  I  am  not  sure  that  it  pays  to  have  one  with  the 
women.    They  are  cats  1 

^However,  Strom  called  upon  one  of  the  profession — a  stranger  to 
him — and  consulted  him  for  the  welfare  of  MademcMselle.  He  was  a 
composer, — a  man  of  genius^    There  was  a  contest  in  which  he  eclipsed 
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the  tfl&oM  of  FrsDoe.  Handsome,  witty,  saroastio,  be  yet  sympathized 
with  Strong.  '^  Mademoiselle  has  be«n  rash/'  he  said,  ^'but  there 
is  no  harm  yet  Tell  her  from  me  to  avoid  this  parvmu  in  the 
future.*' 

When  Strong  had  done  this,  Mademoiselle  was  in  eostasiea.  She 
ooold  nevar  forget  the  service ;  no,  indeed.  ^  It  was  lovely  in  him.'' 
And  she  promised  that  never  again,  oome  what  might,  would  she  have 
anjrthing  to  do  with  the  tenor.  She  had  learned  her  lesson,  and  would 
profit  by  it    Nomvmrenal 

Four  moofths  drifted  by.  The  tenor  had  1^  town.  They  were 
hBfpj  days  for  Strong,  and  he  dreamed  the  old  dream  over.  Made- 
moiselle had  DO  thouf^t  but  for  him.  They  were  everywhere  together. 
I  never  saw  my  firiend  save  at  break&st  or  late  at  night  He  had  \dt 
the  Figaro^  ana  his  suooess  had  determined  him  to  devote  himself  to 
the  makinff  of  books  for  the  futui^ 

One  afternoon  Strong  passed  me  on  the  Boulevard.  It  was  the 
absinthe  hour.  His  eye  was  wild,  his  vest  unbuttoned ;  he  did  not 
know  me.  I  turned  and  stared  an»r  him  as  he  passed  out  of  sight 
under  the  limes. 

Something  was  wrong.  I  followed  him.  He  went  straight  to  the 
Grand  Opera.  Here  he  took  up  bis  position  under  the  gas-lamp  of  the 
Qrfii  de  la  Fcth.  Five  minutes  passed.  Suddenly  Mademokelle 
appeared.  She  was  radiant,  and  she  wore  on  her  bosom  a  blood-red 
rose, — a  Jacqueminot  A  cold  salutation  came  from  Strong.  The 
meeting  was  evidently  a  surprise  to  Mademoiselle.  She  smiled  upon 
him  sweetly  and  passed  on. 

She  entered  La  BiUic&iqiie  de  TOpira.  Strong  stood  stilL  In  a 
few  minutes  she  came  out  A  lady,  tall,  stately,  with  the  carriage  of  a 
goddess,  and  the  eyes — mon  Dieu  I — ^Birron  has  it— the  eyes  of  the  '^  eirl 
of  Cadiz" — was  in  her  company.  I  knew  the  odier  bv  sight,  and  I 
liked  her  not  I  did  not  care  to  see  bar  with  Mademoiselle.  Enchant- 
ment  stopped  at  the  mouth.    It  was  that  of  La  Ojfprienne, 

Mademoiselle  smiled  back  upon  Strong  as  she  came  out,— -the  same 
demure,  sweet  smile.  You  have  seen  die  cat  before  she  has  killed  the 
mouse?  They  passed  down  the  Boulevard  des  ItaKens,  turning  by  the 
stage  door.  They  were  lost  in  the  press.  Strone  crossed  to  the 
opposite  side  of  Uie  way.  He  entered  a  shop  ana  sat  down  by  a 
window.    Here  he  lit  a  cigar. 

Ten  minutes  elapsed.  Strong  took  out  his  watch.  Suddenly  up  the 
street  came  Mademoiselle  and  Ui  demoMle  de  Oadu, — the  latter  indif- 
ferent and  cold,  Madamoiselle  with  a  troubled  look,  her  finger  to  her 
lip,  her  eyes  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  SaprUUl  she  ran  into  the 
theatre.    Her  companion  followed. 

I  glanced  at  Strong.  He  was  sitting  in  the  chair,  and  his  face  was 
drawn  and  blanched.  The  hand  which  held  the  watch  shook  as  if  he 
had  the  palsy.  For  a  long  time  he  was  agitated  thus.  At  last  he  came 
out  of  the  shop  and  went  away. 

I  was  curious,  and  I  attended  the  Opera.  Mademoiselle  and  her 
friend  sat  in  a  box.  The  tenor  sang  at  Mademoiselle.  I  could  see 
them  exchange  glances. 
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When  the  performanoe  was  over,  I  went  out  into  the  foyer.  I 
elanced  at  the  gayly-dressed  throng  as  they  passed  oat  Mademoiselle 
did  not  appear,  nor  her  friend. 

II  est  quaire  hewrea  d  demit.  I  lounged  about  the  street  at  a 
neighboring  oafL  The  doors  of  the  Opera  were  shut  and  barred.  II 
est  cinq  hewres  moins  un  quart.  Voildl  I  saw  la  denunadle  de  Oadk 
oome  out  of  the  theatre  by  a  side  door.  Mademoiselle  was  not  with 
her. 

I  was  bored  after  that,  but  I  watched  the  stage  door.  II  est  einq 
heures  d  un  quart.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  since  the  doors  had  been 
shut  and  barred.  Suddenly  appear  Mademoiselle  and  the  tenor.  HUast 
it  is  by  the  stage  door  I  They  are  flurried,  and  Mademoiselle — she  is 
very  peJe.  A  man  bursts  through  the  stage  door  and  comes  out  It 
is  Strong. 

For  a  moment  he  r^arded  the  pair.  Mademoiselle  attempted  to 
smile.  With  her  finger  to  her  lip,  she  made  as  if  she  would  join  him. 
Strong  turned  his  back  upon  her  with  a  gesture  of  contempt  A 
moment  after,  the  tenor  turned  and  r^arded  him  a  second.  Strong 
turned  too,  with  a  tiger's  spring,  and  struck  him  with  his  glove  ftiU  in 
the  fiMse. 

Bim  I — ^you  know  the  rest  I  was  Strong's  second,  of  course.  It 
was  early  in  the  morning,  in  a  little  wood  outside  the  city.  As  I 
handed  Strong  his  rapier,  he  said,  ^^ Adieu,  man  oaimarade.  Je  sms 
tm  homme  mwi.  Ce  oochon  estdela  force  de  OramovU  de  Oaderousse 
dilav/a  poignd  deader  J' 

^'  Courage,  mon  and/^  I  replied.  ^^  Berveanxms  de  la  fameuse  botte 
de  Neoers  djrappezjuste  droit  au  cceurT^ 

They  crossed  swords.  It  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  By  a 
swift  parry,  Strong  broke  his  guard  and  pierced  his  hand.  It  was  but 
a  scratch.  The  tenor  wound  about  his  fingers  a  handkerchief.  I  saw 
the  fiend  in  his  eyes.  ^^Prends  garde  dtoil"  I  whispered  Strong.  It 
was  too  late !  In  an  instant  the  rapier  flew  from  his  gnusp,  and,  as  he 
stood  disarmed,  this  parvenu  had  run  him  through.  There  was  no 
help.    Strong  died  in  my  arms  I 

Oammentf  The  tenor?  There  was  anothar  duel  in  the  wood. 
Heint  the  tenor  lies  in  Phre^a-Chaise.     Cfa  va  sans  direl 

And  Mademoiselle?  What  of  her?  xou  saw  her,  this  afternoon, 
riding  in  her  carriage  in  the  Bois  and  alo/ne.  Need  I  say  more  ?  Tou 
ask  me  why  it  is  that  women  do  these  things  I  She  loved  Strong,  and 
she  had  waited  seven  years  for  his  love.  She  gained  it  You  ask  me 
why  women  do  these  things !    Do  I  know  ?    a-OHsre  I    Non. 

Absinthe  f     Oargonl  encore  un  I 

Soword  Ssdfy. 
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I  CANNOT  remonbar  wben  I  did  not  love  the  theatre  \  and  a  pas- 
sion for  acting  seemed  bom  in  me.  When  bat  ten  years  old  I 
was  constantly  engaged  in  writing  scenes  (which  my  prounger  sisters 
would  never  study,  much  to  my  annoyance),  arranging  climaxes  for  acts, 
and  planning  all  sorts  of  things  to  perform. 

The  first  play  I  ever  remember  seeing  was  "  Black-Eyed  Susan/' 
at,  I  think.  Burton's  Theatre  in  New  York.  My  &ther  enacted  William. 
It  is  with  the  keenest  pleasure  I  recall  this  first  theatrical  experience, — 
the  anticipation,  preparation,  and  almost  hysterical  feeling  with  which  I 
took  my  seat  in  the  private  box,  with  my  favorite  full  dress,  and  a 
cherry  bow  at  my  throat  and  on  my  head, — bits  of  finery  indispensable 
whenever  I  '^  went  out.''  My  mother  has  since  told  me  how  I  enjoyed 
the  fun  in  the  piece,  and  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  all  I  saw,  until 
William  was  sentenced  to  death.  In  the  scene  where  he  bestowed  the 
gifts  upon  his  messmates  and  then  parted  with  Susan,  I  burst  into 
tears,  and  nothing  could  induce  me  to  witness  the  rest  of  the  play.  I 
was  not  even  comforted  or  convinced  wben  taken  behind  the  scenes  to 
father's  room,  nor  did  m v  sobs  cease  until,  in  his  arms,  and  seated  upcm 
his  knee,  I  was  soothed  by  his  eentle  voice  and  assurances.  I  clung  to 
him,  fearing  to  lose  my  hold,  areading  those  fearful  men  .might  never 
let  him  return  to  me.    I  was  about  six  or  seven  when  this  happened. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  experience,  my  first  dramatic  one, 
should  have  been  repeated  upon  the  last  occasion  that  I  ever  saw  my 
fisUher  act  The  performance  was  ^^  Julius  OsDsar,"  at  a  moJinie  given 
for  the  actors  at  JBooth's  Theatre  in  New  York.  In  this  performance 
he  seemed  a  god  among  mai,  and  was  certainly  worshipped  as  one  hj 
the  audience.  Round  after  round  of  applause,  cheer  aflor  cheer,  it 
was  a  homage  to  the  man  and  artist.  I  was  supremely  happy  and 
proud.  My  mother  was  beside  tne.  The  play  progressed.  The  scene 
where  the  dead  body  of  Brutus  is  burned  on  a  large  pile  adorned  with 
wreaths  and  all  sorts  of  funeral  paraphernalia  was  more  than  I  could 
endure  to  see.  The  spectre  rose  before  me,  saying,  ^'  This  is  the  last 
time  you  will  ever  see  him  upon  the  mimic  stage.''  Helplessly  over- 
come by  my  feeliujzs,  I  hurriea  from  the  box,  ana  could  not  too  quickly 
be  folded  to  my  rattler's  breast  There  I  sobbed  and  cried  as  I  did 
years  before. 

i  But  to  return  to  my  babyhood  managerial  days.  I  was  called  '^  Miss 
Fanny,"  and  had  a  special  car  ^a  row  of  arm-chairs),  a  luxury  not 
known  then;  great  dinners  were  given  by  me  (our  bread-and-butter  and 
milk  before  going  to  bed).  The  audiences  consisted  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren, my  nurse  Nana,  our  four  servants,  and  other  servants  m>m  the 
neighboring  houses.  Each  person  represented  one  hundred  dollars: 
so  sometimes  we  took  in  over  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  I  was  always 
the  jewM  premier,  and,  decked  in  long  stockings  gartered  above  my 
knee,  a  flannel  petticoat  for  a  skirt,  an  old  ballet-shirt  of  fiither's,  with 
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a  scarf  across  my  shoulders,  I  bounded  upon  the  stage,  or  dining-room 
carpet,  with  manly  stride  and  heroic  speech.  My  two  younger  sisters 
were  the  leading  actresses  of  my  company,  the  former  always  person- 
ating the  crushed  flower  of  my  plays,  tne  latter  the  ci\id,  heartless  sister. 
Poor  mother !  how  her  wardrobe  must  have  suffered  in  those  days !  for 
we  generally  helped  ourselves  to  wigs,  skirts,  dresses,  etc  Many  a 
time  mv  sisters  have  appeared  in  some  fine  gown  of  mother's  and  beea 
instantly  packed  off  to  bed  by  my  nurse. 

The  mrst  play  I  ever  wrote,  I  remember,  was  called  '^  Farewell,'' 
and  I  desired  to  realize  at  the  end  a  picture  I  had  seen. 

The  play  opened  with  the  marriage  of  the  young  blonde  girl.  We 
were  ridi  then,  as  mother  had  given  us  two  wies,  one  a  light  long  one 
(her  Marguerite  wig,  worn  at  Soston  in  a  grand  production  of  ^^  Faust 
and  Marguerite,''  Gkoige  Clarke  playing  Faust;  father  was  the 
Mephistomieles),  and  the  black  wig  tormerly  fiither's  Indian  one  worn 
in  "  Civiucation."  I  really  believe  tJ^e  play  was  written  for  the  wigs, 
and  they  inspired  me.  Well,  the  marriage  took  place,  and  after  a  love- 
scene  between  m]rself  and  sister  the  cruel  dark-haired  sister  whispered 
to  me  (I  was  Henri)  to  meet  her  in  the  corridor  at  once.  Henri  meets 
her,  and  she  tells  some  storr  which  is  now  foi^ten  by  me,  but  sudi 
that  he  is  forced  to  quit  his  oride  of  a  few  hours.  The  parting  scene 
ended  this  act  The  oride  faints,  the  sister  triumphs,  she  also  Imng  in 
love  with  Henri.     End  of  first  act 

Bd:ween  this  and  the  following  act  several  years  are  supposed  to 
elapse.  At  the  rise  of  an  imaginary  curtain,  the  bride,  Cora  by  name, 
is  oiscovered  seated  sewing  at  a  table,  her  three  children  about  h^. 
The  cruel  sister  has  become  blind, — a  punishment  for  her  perfidy.  The 
husband  returns,  and  the  children  were  introduced  to  realise  the  picture 
I  had  seen, — the  wife  clasped  to  the  husband's  heart,  the  child  lifted 
to  his  shoulder,  the  other  two  clinging  to  his  l^s.  This  great  climax 
ended  my  play.  How  children's  actions  are  lived  over  again  by  men 
and  women,  and  how  many  things  they  do  to  further  an  effect  or  bring 
some  one  thing  into  prominence  with  as  little  consistency  as  I  did  in 
my  first  play ! 

It  was  during  these  days  that  those  actors  and  actresses  who  have 
since  beoome  fitmous  were  guests  at  my  figither's  house,— first  among 
them  Edwin  Booth,  who  was  playing  his  first  starring  engaranoit  at 
the  Howard  Athemeum,  and  used  to  ride  or  drive  out  to  eany  dinner 
or  lundi  with  my  mother. 

I  remember  one  of  our  punishments  as  children  was  a  side-table 
where  we  were  forced  to  sit  shut  out  from  the  family  circle  of  good  and 
well-behaved  children  and  our  parents.  We  did  not  mind  this  so  very 
much  when  no  one  but  members  of  the  family  was  present ;  but  one 
day— oh,  horror  I — Mr.  Booth  arrived  unexpectedly,  and  walked  right 
into  the  dining-room,  as  was  his  custom.  Mv  sister  and  myself  were 
seated  at  the  side-table.  Tears  of  mortification  filled  my  eyes,  and  I 
am  sure  my  sister  felt  equally  embarrassed.  When  Mr.  Booth  saw  us, 
he  came  up,  patted  me  upon  the  shoulder,  smiled,  and  said  he  had  ofien 
sat  at  a  side-table  when  a  oad  boy,  and,  asking  for  his  plate  to  be  brought 
over  by  the  servant^  sat  down  with  us  and  partook  of  his  dinner.    Mothtf 
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wfts  oonquered,  and  of  ooune  Mr.  Booth  had  the  best  upon  the  b%  table 
nlaced  upon  our  little  table.  He  put  us  oompletelj  at  our  ease  with 
mnny  remarks  about  his  boyhood^  and  so  made  two  very  shame&ced 
girls  very  happy. 

I  think  this  kind  act  of  his  earlier  manhood  shows  Mr.  Booth  as  he 
has  been  through  life,-:— a  man  without  aflectationy  considerate  and  kind 
even  to  the  most  insignifisant.  Mr.  John  McCullough  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence Barrett  were  tlien  leading  men  in  Other's  theatre,  and  he  used  to 
five  each  alternately  a  Saturday  nieht.  Many  a  performance  of  theirs 
have  laughed  and  cried  over.  Mr.  Barrett's  usual  rSfe  was  Robert 
£mmety  and  so  he  became  the  hero  of  the  gods.  John  McCulloueh 
always  appeared  in  something  quieter.  I  think  fiUiher  foresaw  the 
glorious  future  for  both  these  yoan^  men.  My  greatest  reward  in 
those  days  was  to  be  taken  to  the  Aeatre,  and  many  a  time  I  have 
hidden  after  the  first  play,  so  as  to  see  the  &rce  or  melodrama  to  fol- 
low, and  been  taken  home  by  one  of  the  carpenters.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  punishment  that  seemed  so  great  as  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleas- 
ure I  took  in  the  theatre :  I  used  to  devour  all  the  plays  I  ooukl  lay 
hands  upon,  and  as  £either  kept  hundreds  in  a  book-case  in  the  attic 
specially  lettered,  I  had  a  feast.  There  is  hardly  a  play,  a  standard 
one,  one  act  or  five,  that  I  had  not  read  and  reread  before  I  was  twelve 
years  old.  But  all  these  delights  of  childhood  were  to  end,  and  the 
curtain  to  fall  upon  my  life's  first  act, — ^that  curtain  school. 

Fanny  Dav€9^MrL 
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16.  Is  the  peaoock^sfecUher  unlxichf,  and  why  f 

*^  Eidon's"  answer  to  this  query  seems  to  us  in  many  respects  the 
best  that  was  sent  in,  though  we  had  also  picked  out  as  excellent  the 
answers  by  "  Davus,"  "  One  of  a  Thousand,^'  "  Curious,'' ''  Olive  OW- 
schod,"  "T.  C.  Navillus,"  "  McNox,"  "  Lillian  Walsh,"  and  others. 

From  its  beauty  and  pride,  we  may  suppose,  Oreciaa  mythology  made  the 
peacock  the  bird  of  Jano,  the  <}aeea  of  heaven.  Bst  the  mtl^ui  were  always 
suspicious  of  the  eyes  in  the  tail  of  the  bird.  If  tbej  were  not  there  for  aus* 
ehievous  purposeB,  why  were  tbtj  there  at  all  ?  The  natural  process  of  reason- 
ing is  that  where  there  b  an  eye  there  must  be  the  power  of  vision.  The 
Chinese  paint  a  larse  eye  on  each  side  of  the  prow  of  their  ships.  To  an  Eng- 
Ikhaian  who  scoiea  at  these  adommeats,  a  Cekestial  replied  with  the  crushing, 
if  not  convincing,  rejoiader,  ^*  No  have  eye,  no  can  see ;  no  can  see,  no  can 
sabeeT'  Ovid  and  Apollodonis  give  with  slightly  varying  detail  the  story  of 
Argus,  thas.  Jupiter  fell  in  love  with  lo,  the  priestess  of  Jano  at  Argos,  and, 
to  protect  her  from  the  probable  wrath  of  his  royal  spouse,  he  turned  her  into 
a  white  cow.  Juno  understood  the  state  of  affiiirs,  but,  concealing  her  knowl- 
edge, asked  for  the  cow  as  a  present.  Jupiter,  to  avoid  awakeninc  fc^  suspicions, 
granted  the  request.  The  aueen  had  the  cow  tethered  to  an  ouve-tree.  and  set 
Uie  all-seeing  Ar^us  to  watcn  her.  This  individual,  according  to  Apollodorus, 
was  ait  euet ;  Ovid  gives  him  one  hundred  optics,  of  which  two  only  slept  at  a 
time.     Jupitor  now  sent  his  lig^t- fingered  gentJeman,  Mercary,  to  steal  the 
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cow.  This  god  of  ingeniouB  devices  did  his  best,  but  found  it  impossible,  and 
therefore  killed  Argus.  Juno,  to  reward  her  faithflil  watchman,  transferred  his 
eyes  to  the  tail  of  her  favorite  bird,  the  peacock.  Dr.  Brewer  gave,  some  time 
a^^  in  Notei  and  Qtnrie$,  a  somewhat  different  stoiy  to  account  for  the  super- 
stition concerning  peacocks'  feathers.  Argus,  he  said,  was  the  vigilant  minister 
of  Osiris,  King  of  Egypt  When  this  monarch  started  on  his  Indian  expedition, 
he  left  Queen  Lds  recent,  and  Argus  her  chief  adviser.  But  Argus,  with  his 
multiple  powers  of  vision,  soon  made  himself  so  formidable  that  he  was  able  to 
seize  the  queen  regent,  confine  her  in  a  castle,  and  proclaim  himself  king. 
Osiris  sent  Mercury  against  him  with  a  large  army,  who  overthrew  him  and  cut 
off  his  head.  Thereupon  JUno  (but  is  she  not  somewhat  out  of  place  in  E^ptian 
mythology  7|  turned  the  dead  Argus  into  a  peacock,  and  put  his  c^es  in  its  tail^ 
— where  per  naps  she  thought  thev  mi^ht  do  less  mischief  than  in  his  head. 

The  Mohammedans  found  their  belief  that  the  peacock  is  an  unlucky  bird 
on  a  somewhat  different  legend.  The  peacock,  the^  say,  overcome  b^  Stan's 
flatteries,  opened  the  wicket-sate  of  Paradise  to  admit  therein  this  spirit  of  all 
evil.  But  the  superstitious  fear  of  the  peacock's  feather  as  the  emblem  of  the 
evil  eye  is  so  general  in  the  folk-lore  of  all  countries  that  it  can  only  be  referred 
to  the  suspicion  of  the  eye  itself,  as  capable  of  seeing  too  much,  and  therefore 
boding  or  bringing  evil. 

17.   Who  was  the  Lorelei  f 

Many  good  answers  were  received  to  this  question.  Few,  however, 
show  so  thorough  an  understanding  as  *'  Mayflower's''  of  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  I^nd  of  the  golden-haired  siren  haunting  the  Lorelei 
rock  is  no  mediseval  myth,  but  a  modem  invention  of  the  Qerman 
poets,  imitated  from  the  classic  fables  of  the  Sirens. 

The  Lorelei  [says  "  Mayflower*']  is  a  cluster  of  precipitous  rocks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St  Goar,  four  hundred  feet  above  the  Rhine,  whose  summit, 
according  to  tradition,  was  the  home  of  the  water-n^rmph  Lore.  From  the 
legends  hovering  around  this  beautifUl  maiden,  two  distinct  conceptions  may  be 
evolved.  First,  that  of  a  benevolent  fairy^  granting  fiivor  and  happiness  to  the 
good,  and  bestowing  wrath  and  indignation  upon  the  bad.  Second,  that  of  a 
siren  wrapped  in  flowing  garments  and  veil  like  the  green  waves  beneaUi,  rich 
with  countless  jewels,  combing  golden  hair  with  golden  comb; 


Singing  a  wild,  weird  r«fhtin, 
That  ttoep^d  in  a  deadly  encht 
The  lif tetter's  raTiahed  brain ; 


luring  knights,  sailors,  and  fishermen  to  destruction  in  the  yawning  billows,  and 
sending  forth  from  her  crystal  castle  the  echo  of  a  "sweet,  sad  tone,"  so  trancing 
to  the  passer-bv. 

A  *'  tale  of  the  by-gone  ages,''  Heine  calls  it.  But  very  little  is  needed  to 
show  that  the  fable  of  the  Lorelei  is  in  no  wise  a  "  tale  of  an  olden  time,"  but 
that  it  springs  from  the  early  part  of  this  century.  The  most  careful  researches 
have  proved  that  not  a  single  author  of  earlier  times  knew  anything  whatever  of  the 
seductive  nixie  who  from  the  Lurlei  rock  at  St  Goar  had  become  so  dangerous 
to  the  passing  boats.  Clemens  Brentano  planted  the  first  germ  of  the  tale  in  a 
ballad  inserted  in  the  second  part  of  his  romance  **  Qodevi,"  the  substance  of 
which,  on  his  express  declaration,  was  entirely  invented  by  him. 

This  story  has  to  do  neither  with  nixies  nor  sirens,  but  with  the  young 
daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Bacharach,  who  was  accused  of  witchcraft  by  the  bish<^ 
because  so  many  men  were  in  love  with  her  on  account  of  her  wondrous  beauty. 
She  herself,  however,  was  unbappv :  her  sweetheart  having  deceived  and  left 
her,  she  longed  for  death.  The  bishop,  moved  by  her  beautv,  gave  orders  to  put 
her  in  a  convent ;  on  the  way,  however,  she  gave  one  last  look  from  the  rock 
towards  the  castle  of  her  lover,  and  threw  herself  into  the  Rhine.  Entirelv  on 
account  of  the  name  Lurlei, — Lei  signifying  slate  formation, — Brentano  called  the 
maiden  Lore  Lay. 
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Count  Otto  Yon  Loeben  changed  in  1821  the  suicide  of  Bacharach  into  a 
water-nixie,  who,  Hitting  on  the  highest  rock,  infatuates  the  paniuK  sailors  with 
sweet  songs,  luring  them  to  their  destruction.    (**  Lorelej ;  a  Tale  ofthe  Rhine.") 

It  admits  of  no  question  that  Heine  knew  of  this  poem  hj  Loeben  and  that 
he  used  it  in  the  composition  of  his  Lorelei  ballad :  not  onlj  is  the  matter  almost 
the  same,  but  there  is  a  similarity  also  in  the  form,  cadence,  and  turning. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  answer  \>j ''  One  of  a  Thousand" 
is  interesting  because  it  satis&otorily  traces  the  connection  between  the 
modern  invention  and  all  that  cycle  of  l^nds  and  myths  which  com- 
parative mythologists  group  together  under  the  general  head  of  the 
psychopomp  stories : 

The  water-maiden  mvth  is  common  to  all  the  different  fkmilies  of  the  Aryan 
race ;  its  oldest  and  simplest  form  is  the  Hindu  tale  of  Urvast,  rivalled  by  the 
Sanscrit  tale  of  Bheki  the  Frog.  The  Greek  sea-  and  fountain-nymphs  developed 
into  the  Teutonic  Nixies,  Undines,  and  mermaids,  and  the  medieval  story  of 
Melusina ;  and  a  similar  story  is  found  among  the  Adirondack  Indians.  The 
Lorelei  legend  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  root  But  more  than  any 
of  the  foregoing  it  resembles  tne  story  of  the  Sirens  who  by  their  songs  allure 
the  com]>anions  of  Ulysses  to  wreck  upon  their  island.  Barin^-Gk>uld  Says,  *'  In 
the  classic  Sirens  we  cannot  fail  to  detect  the  wailing  of  the  rising  storm  in  the 
cordaee,  which  is  likely  to  end  in  shipwrecks.''  The  name  siren  is  derived  from 
a  word  meaning  "  to  whistle"  or  "  to  pipe."  The  Gandharvas,  heavenly  musi- 
cians attending  on  Indra  (Mahdbharata,  i.  4806),  typify  the  winds,  and  their  name 
is  from  "  ganah**  "  to  harass,  to  injure." 

The  idea  or  a  spirit  enticing  a  mortal  by  music  to  destruction  is  further  seeii 
in  the  Erl-King,  the  elves*  song  called  "  Alpleich"  or  "  Elfenreigen"  to  which 
children  are  cautioned  not  to  listen,  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hameln,  and  other  legends 
of  many  nations,  more  or  less  like  the  Orpheus  myth. 

Baring-Gould  connects  all  these  tales  with  the  ancient  belief  that  the  souls 
of  the  dea[d  were  in  the  wind;  even  now  it  is  a  common  superstition  that  souls 
travel  with  the  wind,  that  a  window  must  be  open  to  let  the  soul  of  a  dying 
man  escape ;  and  the  words  "  animus,"  "  spiritus,"  "  athem,"  etc..  show  the  close 
alliance  of  the  two  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  ancients.  Thus  tne  luring  music 
of  the  wind  is  the  voice  of  the  departed  calling  to  the  living  to  join  them. 

18.  Was  Ooleridff^s  "  Hymn  before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Ckamount^ 
erdirdy  original  f 

It  was  De  Quincey  who  first  pointed  out  that  Coleridge's  Hymn  is  a 

florious  paraphrase  of  a  little-known  poem  by  the  Gterman  authoress 
^rederica  Brunn,  entitled  ^*  Chamouni  at  Sunrise.'^  Here  is  the  poem 
as  translated  by  Charles  T.  Brooks  in  his  *^  Songs  and  Ballads  from  the 
German  Lyric  Poets,"  Boston,  1842  : 

From  the  deep  shadow  of  the  silent  fir-grove 

I  lift  my  eyes,  and  trembling  look  on  thee. 

Brow  of  eternity,  thou  dazzling  peak. 

From  whose  calm  height  my  dreaming  spirit  mounts 

And  soars  away  into  the  innnite  1 

Who  sank  the  pillar  in  the  lap  of  earth, 

Down  deep,  the  pillar  of  eternal  rock. 

On  which  thy  mass  stands  firm,  and  nrm  hath  stood 

While  centuries  on  centuries  rushed  along? 

Who  reared,  up-towering  through  the  vaulted  blue, 

Mighty  and  bold,  thy  radiant  countenance? 

Who  poured  vou  from  on  high  with  thunder-sound, 
Down  from  old  Winter's  everlasting  realm. 
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O  jagged  streams,  o'er  roek  and  through  raviiief 
Aim  whose  almighty  Toioe  commanded  lond, 
**  Here  shall  the  etifiening  billows  rest  awhile  I" 

Whose  finger  points  yon  morning  star  his  course? 
Who  fringed  with  blossom-wreaths  the  eternal  fixMtf 
Whose  name,  O  wild  Arveiron,  does  thy  din 
Of  waves  sound  out  in  dreadful  harmonies? 

"  Jehoyah  !^  crashes  in  the  bunting  ice ; 
Down  through  the  gorge  the  rolling  avalanche 
Carries  the  word  in  thunder  to  the  vales. 
*'  Jehovah  I''  murmurs  in  the  morning  breeze, 
Alon^  the  trembling  tree- tops ;  down  below 
It  whispers  in  the  purling,  silvery  brooks. 

This  question  was  answered  satisfactorily  hy  nearly  two  hundred 
of  the  oompetitors. 

19,   Who  woM  Eustace  Ae  Monk  f 

Many  competitors  have  imagined  that  the  Father  Eustace  of  Scott's 
**  Monastery/'  sab-prior  and  afterwards  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Mary's,  was  the  person  intencbd  in  this  qaery.  And  "  Klappersdilangen- 
wurzel,"  who  was  at  first  on  tnis  wrong  track,  but  at  last  found  the  gen- 
uine Eustace  the  Monk  (for  Father  Eustace  was  not  generally  known  by 
this  9obriqudy  and  iiierefore  could  not  be  the  subject  of  the  question), 
has  discovered  still  a  third  possibility,— -one  Erico  Calderino,  bom  in 
Venice  in  1263,  but  from  boyhood  a  resident  of  Sicily,  who  with  a 
number  of  his  fellow-students  took  part  in  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  The 
youths  escaped  from  the  coUece  disguised  in  the  monastic  garments  of 
their  preceptors.  The  old  abbot  accosted  Calderino  as  he  was  leaving 
the  building,  and  asked  who  he  was.  *^  Eustace  the  Monk,  going  to 
vespers,"  said  the  boy,  and  hurried  off.  As  Erico  really  resembled  a 
monk  named  Eustace,  the  abbot  was  satisfied.  The  nickname  clung  to 
him  through  life,  in  commemoration  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  awful 
massacre  of  the  French.  And  when  he  became  a  wealthy  merchant  he 
gave  many  of  his  vessels  names  that  were  connected  with  the  event^ 
among  others  ^^  Eustace  the  Monk." 

But  a  far  more  famous  person  who  bore  this  name  was  the  apostate 
monk  and  freebooter  who  in  old  dironicles  is  freely  alluded  to  as  ^  ths 
most  wicked  man  (mr  fla^iosissmusY — this  traitor  and  villanous  pirate 
{prodUor  et  pirata  nequiasimiuijf — this  arch-pirate  {archipirata), — ^this 
apostate  (apodala), — this  oppressor  from  Spam  {tyra$mu8  ex  JStspama), 
— this  ruffian,"  etc.,  and  wnose  exploits  are  celebrated  in  a  manuscript, 
written  by  a  contemporary  in  Norman-French  verse,  which  Francisque 
Michel  discovered  m  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  and  published  in 
1834  under  the  title  ^^  Le  Roman  d'Eustache  le  Moigne,  Pirate  fiuneux 
du  XIIP  Si^le." 

"  One  of  a  Thousand"  gives  the  following  particulars : 

Eustace  the  Monk,  a  renowned  pirate  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  bom 
at  Oourset,  in  the  terrnory  of  the  Duke  of  Boulogne.  While  very  young  he 
went  to  Toledo,  the  school  of  the  black  art,  and  was  instructed  in  the  mysteries 
of  magic.  The  devil  once  visited  him  in  his  care  and  foretold  his  future.  On 
leaving  Toledo,  he  became  a  Blade  Monk  at  Saint  Saiimer,  foot  continued  his 
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magical  practices,  caiudng  macli  diaorder  in  the  monasteiy,  making  liis  fellow- 
monks  rast  on  feast-days  and  feast  on  fast-days,  etc.  His  fiither,  Baudinns 
Bnsk^  was  apeer  of  Boologne  and  a  pleader.  In  conducting  a  suit  to  deprive 
Hainfrois  of  Heredingndiaase  of  a  manor,  he  struck  Hainfirois,  who.  in  revenge, 
murdered  him  near  Bassinghem.  Eustace  demanded  justice  anunst  the  murderer. 
The  case  was  decided  by  single  combat ;  Maneders,  a  nephew  of  Baudinus,  fighting 
against  Eustace  of  Maraquise,  a  retainer  of  Hainfirois,  who,  being  over  sixty, 
could  not  appear  in  person.  Manesiers  was  killed.  Eustace  the  Monk  was 
allowed  to  take  his  Other's  rank  as  peer  and  seneschal  of  the  Boulonois,  but  he 
refused  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Count  (qu.,  Duke?)  of  Boulogne  until  his  fisUiher's 
death  should  be  avenged.  Hainfrois  slandered  Eustace  to  tne  count,  who  called 
him  to  answer  the  charges.  Eustace^earing  to  fall  into  a  trap,  fled  the  countar, 
and  his  property  was  confiscated.  He  vowed  revenue,  and  burned  some  mills 
belonging  to  the  count ;  thus  began  a  series  of  skirm&hes,  wherein  he  was  some- 
times hi^  pressed,  and  once  maide  his  escape  firom  his  enemy  on  a  horse  shod 
backwards.  Being  outlawed,  he  offered  his  services  to  Kins  John  of  England, 
who  gave  him  thirty  j^eys,  with  which  he  plundered  Jersev,  Guernsey,  ana  Sark, 
some  of  his  crew  beiuff  ciEiptured  in  the  bitter  place,  and  later  Normandy.  On 
his  return  to  England  ne  built  a  splendid  palace  at  Swaffham,  in  Norfolk,  as  we 
learn  firom  the  Uloee  Bolls,  in  1216.  John,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Count  of  Boulogne,  put  to  death  the  daufi^ter  of  Eustace,  who  in  revenge  left 
England  and  -sought  aid  from  Philip  n..  King  of  France,  who  gave  him  ships; 
Eustace  with  these  plundered  the  English,  thus  earning  his  title  of  traitor. 

There  are  several  legendary  accounts  of  his  death.  The  following  is  from  an 
unpublished  chronicle  in  the  British  Museum.  Stephen  Crabbe,  a  former  fiiend 
of  JBustace,  had  learned  some  of  his  magical  arts,  and  knew  that  the  pirate  could 
not  be  destroyed  unless  a  saint  were  present.  On  St  Bartholomew's  oay,  Eustace 
came  into  Sandwich  Harbor.  The  English,  headed  by  Crabbe,  approached  him, 
havinff  first  invoked  St  Bartholomew's  presence.  Eustace  rendered  his  ship, 
with  himself  and  all  his  crew,  invisible  to  all  save  Crabbe,  who  boldly  boarded 
it  thus  seeminff  to  the  spectators  to  move  upon  the  water,  and  cut  off  the  head 
of  Eustace.  Tne  ship  and  crew  at  once  became  visible,  and  Crabbe,  being  alone 
with  the  pirates  on  their  vessel,  was  overcome  and  slaia. 

A  great  hurricane  arose,  which  destroyed  all  the  enemy's  ships,  and  the 
Eufflish  said  that  in  the  air  uiey  saw  a  man  in  red  garments,  and  heard  a  voice 
saying,  T  am  Bartholomew,  and  am  sent  to  assist  ^ou :  fear  nothing."  After 
the  battle,  the  people  of  Sandwidi  built,  at  public  expense,  a  hospital  and 
chapel  dmlicated  to  St  Bartholomew,  and  a  custom  was  established  which 
required  that  every  ;^ear,  on  the  saint's  day,  ^ugnst  24,  the  commons  should 
assemble,  and  march  m  solemn  procession  to  Uie  hospital,  each  carrying  a  taper 
in  his  haiid  to  be  offered  to  their  deliverer. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  above,  by  the  way,  is  eked  cot  from 
^  DavusV  answer,  as  being  fuller  than  "  One  of  a  Thousand's." 

20.   What  is  ihe  cerenwny  of  ''  The  IHcU  of  ihe  Pyx^'f 

The  trial  of  the  pyx  is  the  annual  testing  of  the  standard  of  ^Id  and  silver 
coins  in  the  English  mint  It  is  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  derives  its  name 
firom  the  pyx,  or  chest,  in  which  the  coins  to  be  examined  are  kept  The  mint- 
master  was  in  former  time  simply  a  person  under  contract  with  tne  government 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  comage,  and  periodical  examinations  were  conse- 
quentljr  necessary  to  see  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  had  been  complied  with. 
The  mint-master  is  now  an  officer  of  the  crown,  but  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  ceremony  \a  substantially  unchanged.  The  finished  coins  are  delivered  to 
the  mint-master  in  weights  called  journey- weights, — i,e,,  15  pounds  trov  weight 
of  gold,  containing  701  sovereigns,  or  1402  half-sovereigns ;  of  silver,  60  poimds 
troy.  From  each  journey-weight  a  coin  is  taken,  and  placed  in  the  pyx  for  the 
annual  trial.  The  examination  of  the  coins  is  made  by  tne  Gbldamiths^  Company, 
under  the  direction  of  the  crown,  in  the  presence  of  the  *'  queen's  remembrancer,'' 
who  administers  the  oath  to  the  jury  and  presides  over  the  proceedings.  The 
coins  are  compared  with  pieces  cut  firom  trial-plates  of  standard  fineness,  in 
Vol.  XLII.— 87 
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the  keeping  of  the  "v'warden  of  the  standards."  If  the  coins  are  foond  to  be  of 
standiu^  fineness  and  weight  within  certain  limits,  a  statement  to  that  eflbct  ia 
testified  to  bj  the  jurois^  ana  handed  over  to  the  treasorer.  The  coins  to  be 
tested  are  kept  in  the  ancient  chapel  of  the  pyx,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  joint 
custody  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller-Qeneral.  This  costom 
was  first  ordered  during  the  thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  H. 
(1154-1189).  and  took  place  occasionally  in  subsequent  reigns,  wheneyer  rqyal^ 
chose  to  Older  it.  King  James  was  present  at  one  of  these  ceremonies  in  1611. 
There  was  one  held  at  the  Exchequer  Office  July  17, 1861,  and  the  next,  February 
15, 1870.  During  the  jear  1870  a  coinage  act  was  passed  by  Parliament^  pro- 
Tiding  for  an  annual  tnal  of  the  pyx,  and  the  ceremony  has  been  observed  eadk 
year  smce  then. — Eibok. 

In  the  United  States,  a  ceremonjr  provided  for  by  law.  The  trial  of  the  pyx 
is  made  at  the  mint  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February 
annually,  before  the  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  fin-  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  the  comptroller  of  the  curren<7,  the  assayer 
of  the  New  York  Assay  Office,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  from  time  to  time  designate  for  the  purpose.  A  majori^  of 
the  commissioners  constitutes  a  competent  bourd.  Their  examination  is  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  director  of  the  mint  The  number  of  coins  reserved  for  the 
assay  from  each  delivery  made  b^  the  chief  coiner  is  prescribed  by  the  director, 
and  the  reserved  pieces,  after  being  sealed  up  and  labelled,  are  deposited  in  tiie 
pyx,  kept  under  the  joint  care  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mint  and  the 
assayer,  each  of  those  officers  securing  it  by  an  independent  lock.  The  reserved 
coins  from  the  coinage  of  other  mints  besides  that  at  Philadelphia  are  tarans- 
mitted  ouarterly  to  the  Philadelphia  mint,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  directs 
may  at  nis  pleasure  take  an^  other  pieces  for  test  The  commissioners  are  not 
sworn  for  tne  ceremony  as  m  Eneland,  but  after  the  examination  they  prepare 
a  certified  report  of  the  trial,  whicn,  if  the  coins  are  within  the  limit  of  tolerance 
in  fineness  and  weight,  is  satisfiustory,  and  is  simply  filed ;  but  if  not,  the  fact  is 
certified  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  if  on  a  view  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  he  shall  so  decide,  the  officer  or  officers  implicated  in  the 
error  are  thenceforward  disqualified  fix>m  holding  their  respective  offices. — ^&ttt 

O'OOHNOB. 

2L  Who  was  the  Giant  Bkkc^  or  Bick^^ 

Thomas  Hickathrift  was  a  poor  laborer  of  enormous  strong  who  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  in  Tylnev,  Norfolk.  Armed  only  with  his  axle-tree 
and  cart-wheel,  he  killed  a  giant  dwelling  in  a  marsh,  or,  as  some  say,  in  the 
common  field  called  Tylney  Bmeeth.  He  was  knighted  and  made  governor  of 
Thanet.  His  gravestone,  much  dilapidated^  still  pointed  out  in  Tylney  chorch- 
ard.  The  story  is  one  of  a  series  of  old  ^English  popular  tales,  edited  bv  Am- 
brose Merton,  and  published  many  years  ago  by  Oundall  under  tlie  title  of 
''Gammer  Ghirton's  Btory-Book." 

The  name  is  variously  spelled  as  Hickathrift,  Hickafric,  HycothrifL  and 
Hycophric.  which  Spelman  the  antiquarian  Latinizes  (in  his  Posthumous  Works) 
as  Hickifrickus.  Tne  Christian  name  is  sometimes  Thomas,  sometimes  John, 
abbreviated  into  Tom  or  Jack. 

The  antiquary  Heam  identifies  this  funous  champion  with  the  fiur  more  cele- 
brated Sir  Frederick  de  Tjrlnev,  Baron  of  Tylney  in  Norfolk,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Tylney  fiunily.  He  was  killed  at  Aeon,  Syria,  in  the  reign  of  Bichud  L  Hyc- 
ophric.  or  Hycothrift,  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Frederick.  Heam  seems  to 
have  derived  this  etymologv  firom  a  hint  given  by  Philip  de  Neve  (College  ci 
Arms).  Their  conjectures  do  not  a^ee  with  the  traditions  given  by  Spelman  In 
his  **  Icenia.''  From  remote  antiquity  the  fables  of  HickaUuift's  achievements 
have  been  obstinately  credited  by  the  inhabitants  of  Uie  towiuship  of  Tylney, 
and  he  is  venerated  as  the  assertor  of  their  ancestors'  rights  and  liberties.  The 
**  monstrous  giant"  who  guarded  the  marsh  is  no  other  uian  the  tyiannioal  lord 
of  the  manor,  who  attempted  to  keep  the  copyholders  out  of  the  common  fi^cL 
Tvlney  Smeeth,  but  who  with  his  retainers  was  driven  away  by  the  prowen  oi 
Thomas,  ann.ed  with  his  axle-tree  and  cart-wheeL 
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Howeyer  emrecfc  this  liistoricsl  theorjr  may  be,  the  expldti  attribated  to 
Hichithrift  lesemble  Btroogly  those  of  other  pi^iilar  heroe^  and  may  eren  be 
traced  as  gpiinging  from  the  same  myth  which  giyes  us  AdoIIo's  yictory  oyer  the 

Sthon,  and  8t.  Geor;^'s  oyer  the  dragon,  with  many  similar  intermediate  tales, 
e  modem  mythologists  call  them  all  forms  of  a  snn-myth.  The  dragon  or  cruel 
ciant  dwelling  in  the  marsh  is  simply  the  poisonoos  yapors  whidi  rise  from  sodi 
K)calities  and  destroy  the  people.  The  hero  who  slays  the  monster,  be  he  the 
god  Apollo  or  the  hnmble  laborer  Tom  Hickathrift,  is  the  son  dispelling  the 
miasma  with  his  bright  rays. 
The  directs  ''    " 

Sir  Francis 
Literature" 

Northern  champion  Gretter  or  Gretta  who  kept  geese  on  a  common  (as  Apollo 
tended  sheep)  near  the  mound  beneath  which  King  Earr  was  buried  with  his 
treasure.  Gretter,  attracted  by  the  flames  playing  oyer  the  cairn  at  iiiffht  (qu.. 
will-o-the-wisp87),  opens  the  graye,  fights  with  the  yampire  which  guar&  it,  ana 
is  yictorious. 

80  Beowulf  slays  Grendel,  the  marsh-monster ;  and  the  prowess  of  Tom's 
youth  is  like  that  of  the  youthful  Siegfried,  as  detailed  in  the  Niflunga  San  and 
Book  of  Heroes.  Heam  says  that  'NBenedictus  Abbas"  supposed  the  axle-tree 
and  superincumbent  wheel  represented  on  Hickathriff  s  grave-stone  in  Trlney 
church-yard  in  the  form  of  a  gtobb,  to  be  identical  with  that  found  on  Bunic 
monuments  representing  the  celebrated  hammer  or  thunder-bolt  of  the  son  of 
Odin,  whidh  shattered  tne  skulls  and  scattered  the  brains  of  so  many  luckless 
giants.  Tlie  surmise  may  be  supported  b^  Tom's  strength  and  skill  in  throwing 
Uie  hammer.  This  figure  is  often  found  in  ancient  sepulchres,  and  is  supposea 
to  be  an  emblem  of  Thor,  who  may  be  the  true  original  of  Hickathrift.  But  the 
theories  about  this  figure  are  many,  and  too  complex  to  be  here  introduced. 

In  1819  Tom's  sepulchre  was  examined,  and  the  stone  sarcophagus  was  of 
the  usual  ^lape  and  dimensions.  The  sculptured  lid  or  coyer  was  gone,  though, 
according  to  an  old  resident^  it  had  been  entire  fifty  years  before.— Oks  of  a 
Thousand. 

22.  Who  vxu  the  Queen  Pomari  celebrcUed  in  French  Uteraiure  t 

The  following  answer  is  by  "  One  of  a  Thousand'* : 

Aimata  Pomar6,  bom  in  1822,  succeeded  her  brother  Pomari  III.  as  queen 
of  the  Society  Islands.  She  was  yeir  raofligate,  and  opposed  to  the  French 
missionaries  settled  in  Tahiti,  etc  The  French  goyemment  interfered,  and,  on 
Pomar6's  objecting,  dedaredf  her  to  haye  lost  the  right  to  soyereignty.  This 
called  out  a  protest  from  England,  and  a  petty  war  followed,  with  seyeral  enfi;age- 
ments,  lasting  from  1848  to  1846,  during  whidi  time  Pomari  retired  to  Barabora. 
Hie  French  haying  subjugated  the  island  and  taken  it  under  the  protection  of 
i^rance,  Poinar6  at  last  accepted  the  position,  retaining  her  control  oyer  certain 
islands.  In  1852  a  reyolution  broke  out  in  Tahiti,  Pomar6  was  expelled,  and  a 
republic  proclaimed.  France  interyened,  and  replaced  Pomar6  on  the  throne,  but 
she  abdicated  in  fiiiyor  of  her  son  Tamatoa  V. 

About  the  beffinninff  of  her  reign,  there  liyed  in  Paris  a  woman  of  the  drnnir 
monde  who  dubbed  herself ''  Lia  reine  Pomar6,"  by  which  name  she  was  generally 
Imown,  to  whom^  I  presume,  the  question  refers.  She  was  yery  handsome,  and 
possessed  of  considerable  notoriety,  numbering  among  her  loyers  the  elder  Dumas 
and  Alfred  de  Muaset.  Eugdne  Sue  mentions  her  in  his  "  Wandering  Jew." 
She  was  of  low  origin,  but  amassed  {^reat  wealth,  which,  like  most  of  her  class, 
she  dissipated  reckleeely;  she  died  in  poyerhr  and  obscurity.  About  the  year 
1840  she  published  her  memoirs.  Heine  celebrates  her  in  a  poem  entitled 
'*  Pomari,"  showing  her  at  first  dancing  in  the  Jardin  Mabille,  comparing  her 
inace  to  that  of  Herodias;  then  riding  m  her  carriage :  finally  he  describes  her 
nmeral  with  no  mourners  saye  the  ymetir  and  her  poodle. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  that  her  real  name  was  Elisfe  Sargent, 
that  she  was  bom  in  1824  and  died  in  1852.     Her  nickname  appears 
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to  lunre  beea  giren  her  by  the  FreDdi  stndeotB  at  the  tune  dui4  Queen 
Pomart  WB8  a  name  in  every  one^s  month,  and  is  aakl  to  have  been 
partly  soggested  by  her  African  type  of  beao^.  On  the  day  of  her 
mock  coronation  she  invented  the  ean-can.  The  book  she  pnUisbed 
was  entitled  ''La  PSche  anx  An^bus^  (1S47),  and  the  mannscripi  is 
preserved  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Paris. 

23.  WhaifcimauB  ffmaral  is  mod  io  JuwebeensueUedbj/  tmmat 

This  qoestion  pozzled  fiir  the  larger  majority  of  the  ccmipetitcNrBy  uid 
in  &ct  was  answered  by  only  a  dosen  at  the  most  Yet  in  so  fimions  a 
book  as  Prescott's  ''  Conqnest  of  Pem^  (vol.  i.  p.  205)  may  be  found 
this  paragraph  about  Francisco  Pizarro :  ^  Bot  little  is  tokL  of  Fran- 
dsoo^  early  years^  and  that  little  not  always  deserving  of  credit  Ac- 
cording to  some,  he  was  deserted  by  both  his  parents,  and  left  as  a 
finindling  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  principal  dinrches  of  the  dty.  It 
is  even  said  that  he  woold  have  penshed,  had  he  not  been  nnrsed  by  a 
sow.  This  is  a  more  discreditable  fountain  of  supply  than  was  assigned 
to  the  infimt  Bomulus." 

Olive  Oldschool's  original  batch  of  answers,  sent  from  Washington 
on  the  18th  of  June,  contained  the  following : 

I  have  worked  very  hard  over  this  query :  hi  and  near  have  I  listened,  but 
not  the  faintest  sound  of  a  anmi  has  come  to  reward  my  labors.  In  Claudius 
iElian  I  found  a  chapter  headed  ''Men  who  were  suckled  by  beasbs,^  and  then  I 
was  almost  certain  1  had  my  **  £unoas  generaL''  **  Famau^'  I  How  that  word 
points  its  finger  at  my  ignorance  and  covers  me  with  shame  I 

This  list  of  beastly  foster-mothers  given  hy  JE^iui  is, — 

**  JEaetm  hy  a  tiger  (suckled) ; 

Cyrus  by  a  dog; 

Tel^hus  by  a  hind ; 

Pelias  by  a  mare ; 

Paris  by  a  bear; 

.S^isthus  by  a  goat" 
£ver3rthing  ''  under  the  sun"  but  a  swine. 

Another  (name  forgotten)  I  found  was  suckled  by  a  dragon.  The  infimi 
child  of  Semiramis,  being  deserted,  was  nourished  by  doves,  ana  another  was  fed 
by  ants.    Everything  but  swine,  alas  I 

But  between  the  18th  and  the  19th  she  seems  to  have  employed  her 
time  to  eood  purpose,  as  on  the  20th  we  received  a  jubilant  letter  en- 
closine  Uie  quotation  from  Prescott. 

"  Mumm/'  and  "  Bibota"  both  suggested  the  Russian  Suwarrow, 
but  "  Bibota^  truly  added,  "  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  story,  which 
had  wide  circulation,  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  pun,  and  that  rather  a 
poor  one,  on  the  general's  name.'' 

The  following  answers  are  all  interesting  in  their  way : 

The  Danish  general  Hubba,  who  invaded  Northumberland  in  866,  is  said  to 
have  been  suckled  by  swine.  It  is  said  that  when  an  infant  the  attendants  who 
had  charge  of  Hubba  and  Inguar.  his  brother,  while  walking  near  a  forest  were 
frightened  by  a  wild  boar,  and,  oropping  one  of  the  children  (Hubba),  fled  in 
terror.  The  child  was  sought  for,  but  was  not  foand  for  many  days,  when  he 
was  discovered  in  perfect  health  and  uniiyured,  rolling  on  the  soft  moss  amid  a 
number  of  young  pupi,  whose  mother  it  was  supposed  had  permitted  him  a  share 
of  nourishment. — MJlBOBBt  Daw. 
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BacchnSy  son  of  Semele  and  grandson  of  CadmnflL  Ein^  of  Theb^  born 
aboul  1300  A«D.  At  his  birth,  his  father,  Jupiter^  confided  him  to  the  Hyades^ 
who  are  called  by  some  authorities  Nymphs  of  Nisa,  and  by  others  Nymphs  of 
Dodona. 

Hyades  (Gr.)  is  derived  from  swine,  or  by  some  authorities  from  rain.  When 
the  Hyades  rise  or  set  they  cause  great  rains.  The  Latins  called  them  Saccul» 
(little  swineV  because,  as  rliny  says,  the  continual  rain  that  they  cause  makes  the 
roads  so  mnady  that  th^'  seem  to  delight  in  dirt,  like  swine.  We  read  of  Bacchus 
marching  at  the  head  of  great  armies  composed  both  of  men  and  women.  Alex- 
ander's march  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Bacchus.  **  After  he  ^ew  up,  Bacchus 
became  a  mighty  conqueror^  and  a  benefru^r  to  mankind."  Me  was  king  of 
Phoenicia,  and  subdued  India  and  many  nations,  £kypt,  Syria,  Phrvgia,  and  all 
the  East  His  foster-fiither  was  Silenus,  who  Pindiur  says  was  husbana  to  one 
of  the  nymphs,  plainly  showing  that  he  was  suekled  by  one  of  these  Succulse, 
He  is  also  called  Th^on^is,  from  his  nurse  Thyo. 

Another  authonty  makes  Thione  the  seyenth  star  of  the  Hyades,  the  Dodo- 
nides,  Bacchus's  nurses. — ^Folly. 

''Ath^6e  rapporte  que  le  cochon  6tait  un  animal  sacr^  chez  les  Or^tois 
parce  qu'ils  croyaient  que  Jupiter  avait  ^t6  allait6  par  une  truie." — Diet  d' An- 
tiquity, par  Mongez.  This  is  tiie  only  trace  of  a  dchwem  as  wet-nurse  we  have 
oome  upon,  though  bears,  wolves,  and  hares  are  plentifhl  in  that  capacity.    The 

E^tion  may  be  useful  in  throwing  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  story,  for  Jupiter 
aus-piter)  is  the  heayen  which  is  nourished  by  the  rain  or  dew,  the  divine 
la.— M.  A« 

The  Bonapartes  were  poor,  and  the  younff  Napoleon  was  nursed  by  a  goat 
But  on  one  occasion  this  animal  had  wandered  off,  and  could  not  be  found.  The 
child  was  hungry,  and  cried ;  his  nurse,  fearing  to  be  scolded  for  inattention  and 
carelessness,  supplied  the  ffoaf  s  place  with  a  sow,  which,  with  her  young  piffs, 
was  at  hand,  it  is  said  that  Madame  Bonaparte  was  v^  indignant  when  the 
circumstance  came  to  her  knowledge.  Tet  the  fisict  remains  the  same  that "  Le 
petit  Caporal"  was  "  suckled  by  swme." — Cubioub. 

24,  Who  was  the  King  of  Yvdot  (le  rot  d^Yvetot)f 
Le  Eoi  d'Yvetot  was  a  title  assumed  by  the  lord  of  a  little  princi- 
pality of  France  called  Yvetot,  situated  in  Normandy.  The  story 
goes  that  in  the  reign  of  Clotaire  (d.  561)  the  Lord  of  Yvetot,  Waltier 
(or  GrauthierV  was  mudi  beloved  by  the  king,  but,  having  been  maligned 
by  his  enemies,  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  court  Afterwards,  seeking 
to  r^ain  the  &vor  of  Clotaire,  he  returned  to  Soissons  and  entered  the 
cathedral  on  Gk>od  Friday  when  the  king  was  at  mass.  The  king  drew 
his  sword  and  slew  Waltier  before  the  high  altar.  His  remorse  for  the 
sacril^ous  crime,  and  the  anger  of  the  pope,  Agapet,  who  had  pro- 
vided Waltier  with  letters,  obl^ed  Clotaire  to  expiate  the  offence,  and 
by  way  of  atonement  he  confen^  the  title  of  "  roi  d' Yvetot''  on  the 
heirs  of  Waltier.  Others  assert  that  this  title  was  not  assumed  until 
the  eleventh  or  the  fourteenth  century.  Though  traces  of  the  title  are 
found  here  and  there  in  French  history,  the  tale  of  the  Merovingian 
Idngs  is  probably  &bulous.  We  hear  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Louis  AL 
(1461-1483);  tfean  Baucher  was  qualified  as  "kin^'  under  Charles 
VIIL  (1483-1498);  Franpois  L  (1516-1547)  addressed  the  ladv  of 
the  place  as  "queen  f  Henri  II.  (1547-1559)  officially  recognized  the 
title ;  and  an  exclamation  of  Henri  IV.  (1589-1610)  has  oome  down  to 
us, — "  Ventre  saint-ms !  si  ie  perds  le  royaume  de  France,  je  veux 
6tre  au  mains  roi  crYvetov'  WJben,  in  the  fflxteenth  oenturv,  the 
estate  passed  by  marriage  into  the  Du  Bellay  family,  the  title  was 
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chaneed  to  that  of  ^'  iHrinoe  soavenin/'  and  in  ooaiBe  of  time  that  also 
fell  into  disose,  though  the  term  has  become  proverbial  for  a  mler  of 
larpe  Dretension  and  small  aathorit^,  and  since  Btomger's  poem  pojm- 
lancea  it,  it  signifies  a  monarch  of  jovial  and  good-homored  diqKMsition^ 
more  fond  of  peace  than  of  war. 

Bfoinger  (1780-1867)  published  in  Maj,  1813,  his  fiunoos  poem 
^'LeRoidTTvetot," 

''DteHanroidnr^etot, 
Pea  o<nma  dans  Hustoue,"  ete., 

whidi  has  be^i  generally  considered  to  be  a  satire  on  Niqpdeon  L 
B&ranger  had  no  love  for  the  despotism  of  the  Empire,  cared  little  for 
milita^  glory,  and  was  indignant  at  the  harshness  of  the  administra- 
tion. ISnt  he  appreciated  the  popular  adoration  for  the  Emperor,  and 
probably  shared  it  sufficiently  to  be  disappointed  at  his  course  of  acti(»u 
^6ranger  called  ^'Napoleon  ^'the  greatest  poet  of  modem  times,''  from 
his  power  over  the  sympathies  of  the  people.  The  police  wished  the 
Emperor  to  suppress  ^*  Le  Boi  d'Yvetot,'' but  he,  though  without  his 
brother's  litenunr  tastes  and  with  no  appreciation  of  poetry,  could  at 
least  see  that  if  no  more  violent  attack  than  this  picture  of  the  6<m- 
homme  king  was  made  upon  his  thnme,  he  mi^ht  sit  secure.  The 
poem  was  mrst  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  obtamed  great  popularity. 
The  view  that  it  satirised  Napoleon^  warlike  propensities  is  endorsed 
by  Wm.  Toung,  Besant,  Bacehot,  Tissot,  and — ^I  believe — Sainte- 
tieuve,  but  Walter  Herries  Pollock  saya  it  rests  on  very  slender  evi- 
dence. At  all  events,  when  the  anti-Bombon  poems  were  published 
in  1816,  and  Bdranger's  libertv  was  in  danger  conseouentiy,  Louis 
XVUi.  is  reported  to  have  said,  '^  H  fiiut  paraonner  bien  des  dieses 
k  I'auteur  du  *  Eoi  d'Yvetot' " 

Victor  Hiugo  says  somewhere,  ^'Th^  would  exchange  Oeesar  for 
Prusias,  and  I^poleon  for  the  King  of  i  vefcot." 

No.  17  of  the  Fortsas  Catalogue  was  the  '^  Constitution  du  Boyaume 
dTTvetot,  1791,  32mo,  pp.  97,  without  place,  Paris,  vellum  (Courte- 
val),"  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  parody  on  the  Constitution  of  1791. — 
Oke  of  a  Thousand. 

26.  When  was  (he  Great  WaU  of  China  buOtt 

Among  the  many  interesting  answers  received  to  this  query  we 
have  chosen  those  by  "  One  of  a  Thousand"  and  **  Owego"  as  fully 
covering  the  point  which  we  wished  to  see  discussed.  The  former 
sums  up  the  information  in  several  authoritative  books  of  reference, 
but  the  latter  shows,  what  is  the  fact,  that  evei  authoritative  books  of 
reference  cannot  be  implicitly  depended  upon.  The  date  of  the  building 
of  the  Great  Wall  cannot  be  said  to  be  established  beyond  cavil.  At 
the  same  time,  the  maximum  mark  was  given  to  the  large  number  of 
competitors  who  relied  upon  the  current  books  of  reference. 

A  paragraph  has  recently  been  soing  the  rounds  of  the  newqsaDen  to  the 
^ect  that  Uie  Great  Wall  of  Ohina  has  no  eziatence,— that  it  is  only  a  mjrth. 
Bat  we  have  so  many  accooBti  written  bj  penona  who  have  aeen  it^ 
mnnxmhaX,  it  la  true,  oat  still  not  ccmtedictory— 4hat  we  cannot  for  a  i 
aooept  this  statement. 
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Periiapt  there  is  no  point  on  which  Writers  on  the  satject  differ  bo  mach 
bom  one  another  as  npon  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  wall.  But  this  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  &ct  that  seyeral  walls  of  varying  extent  were  built  at 
diflerent  periods  in  Chinese  history,  and  that  the  present  wall  is  of  such  great 
extent  that  the  building  of  it  alone  probably  occupied  a  long  period  of  time,  or 
possibly  took  place  at  se?eral  different  perioos.  The  statement  of  one  writer  that 
the  whole  was  completed  in  twenty  years  is  not  to  be  believed.  The  following 
account  contains  the  principal  fac^  in  connection  with  the  wall  in  short  space, 
and  it  seems  to  be  more  accurate  than  many  of  the  common  sketches : 

**  There  have  been  several  great  walls  built  against  invaders,  one  in  800  B.a, 
and  a  Itif^  one  in  214  b.o.,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  corre- 
sponds with  the  present  one.  In  1368,  the  pressure  of  the  Mongols  first  8u^;gested 
to  the  emperors  of  the  Ming  dvnasty  the  idea  of  a  continuous  and  comprehensive 
wall;  ana  at  detached  periods  in  successive  centuries  the  present  (ireat  Wall 
came  into  existence.    Part  of  it  dates  from  the  period  between  1580  and  1620 

Many  interesting  &ctB  in  regard  to  the  wall  might  be  added,  but,  as  the 
query  is  only  in  regard  to  its  date,  ihej  are  hardly  relevant.  I  will,  however, 
add  that  an  American  engineer  who  visited  it  a  few  years  ago  estimated  that,  at 
the  present  price  of  labor,  the  cost  of  building  this  twelve  hundred  mUes  of  wall 
would  more  than  equal  that  of  the  one  hundrra  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  material  it  contains  would  build  a  wall  six  feet  high 
and  two  feet  thick  straight  around  the  globe. — OwBOO. 

"  The  Great  Wall  of  China  was  built  hj  Che-Hwang-Te,  the  first '  universal 
emperor.'  The  wall  was  begun  under  his  immediate  supervision,  214  b.o.,  but 
he  died  before  its  completion." — Eneydopadia  Briiannica. 

"  Built  hj  the  first  emperor  of  the  'mn  dynasty,  about  220  B.o,"--DBopU^8. 

"  Wan-Li-Chanff/'  or  the  inyriad-mile  wall,  built  by  the  first  emperor  of  the 
Tain  dynasty  about  220  B.O."—Chamberi'$. 

"  Built  about  two  thousandvears  w>."^Zeir9  Qmdensed  Oyehpcedia,  1880. 

"  Built  by  Chi-  (or  Tchi-)  Hoang-'n ;  several  million  workmen  employed,  of 
whom  half  a  million  died  during  the  ten  years  it  was  building.  Completed  211 
B.a" — Alvin  J,  John9(m*$  Oyelopcsdia, 

**  Built  by  the  first  emperor  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  about  220  B,oJ'—Lippineotfi 
Oaadteer. 

The  Emperor  Che-Hwang-Te  (also  rendered  as  Shih-Hwang-Ti  and  Ching- 
Wang)  was  bom  246  B.a,  died  210  B.a  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Tsin  dynasty ; 
be^  to  reign  281  B.c.  The  Great  Wall  was  b^un  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
reiffu.  It  was  fifteen  hundred  miles  lone^,  and  twelve  to  twenty-four  feet  high, 
ana  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Mung-Teen,  his  general.  One  account 
says  it  was  constructed  in  five  years;  but  that  does  not  accord  wiUi  the  other 
dates. 

As  the  above  information  is  easily  acquired  bv  consulting  encyclopaedias, 
and  as  the  dates  do  not  materially  diner,  I  judge  that  the  answer  expected  is, 
**  The  Great  Wall  was  never  built  at  all ;  it  is  a  myth,"— otherwise  the  question 
would  not  be  included  in  a  prise  list  But  if  its  authenticity  is  doubted,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  seems  no  certain  proof  of  its  being  a  myth.  The  testimony  of 
Father  Hue  ma^  be  doubted,  but  onl^  five  years  ago  an  account  of  the  wall  ap- 
peared in  Lkfpmcotfs  Magazine^  which  gives  its  height  as  fifty  feet,  its  breadth 
twenty-five  feci  ("Two  Chinese  Wonders,"  hj  Charles  Wood,  LifpincotL  No- 
vember, 1888.)  Carter  Harrison,  ex-Mayor  of  Chicago,  when  visiting  China, 
wrote  home  that  he  was  disposed  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  famous  wall ;  ana 
the  Abb6  Larrien  recently  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove  its  non-existence.  In  the 
London  Times  of  August  5, 1887,  a  paragraph  appeared  headed  **  Is  the  Great 
Wall  of  China  a  Myw?"  which  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  Abb6  Larrien 
that  the  wall  "  does  not  and  never  did  exist;"  there  are  indeed  "square  towers 
of  earth  fiioed  with  bri<^  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  but  these 
were  never  joined  together  by  any  wall,  as  was  originally  intendea."  "  The 
alleged  Great  Wall  is  a  favorite  excursion  for  Europeans  visiting  Pekin,  and  the 
question  whether  it  exists  or  not  should  be  easily  settled  definitely." 

This  paiagraph  called  oat  an  indignant  protest  firom  H.  8.  Ashbee,  who 
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wrote  a  lettor  to  Ihlm  omd  Queriet  (7th  aeries,  toI.  It.  p.  1671  After  ^quotinr 
the  lUwTe  eztTACt^  he  goes  on  to  say.  '"The  Qreat  Wall  existed  in  1881,  when  I 
Tisited  China.  I  dimbed  npon  it,  and.  althoogh  I  neither  measured  nor  trarelled 
along  or  npon  it,  which  ooold  easilj  be  done,  it  extended  from  the  point  where 
I  stem  npon  it  in  a  strai^t  line,  unbroken  except  in  places  where  it  has  been 
allowed  to  Ikll  into  decar,  as  far  as  tlie  eye  could  reach  in  either  direction. 
While  croMing  the  Qulf  of  Liao-Tong  I  plainly  saw.  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  where  the  Great  Wall  started  from  the  sea.  Further,  in  the  same  part 
of  Ohina,  but  unconnected  with  the  (keat  Wall,  I  observed  the  sqfuare  towen  in 
question/*— On£  of  ▲  Thoubakd, 
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W.  H.  E.  asks,  "  Who  was  Rolandr 

Boland  [in  Italian,  Orlando ;  in  Spanish,  BoldanJ  is  the  most  frunoos  of  the 
legendary  heroes  of  chivabry.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  and  the 
greatest  warrior  among  all  Uie  Twelve  Paladins.  The  legends,  songs,  ballads, 
and  romances  celebrating  his  exploits  form  a  literature  in  themselves,  and  are 
spread  over  a  wide  expanse  of  territory.  For  it  is  the  distinction  of  Boland  to 
have  been  the  hero  of  many  countries.  In  France,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Qennany, 
his  name  is  a  living  tradition  to  this  day.  An  immense  gorge  in  the  Pyrenees, 
split  at  one  blow  fit>m  the  hero's  sword  Durandal,  still  bears  the  name  of  La 
Brdche  de  Boland.  His  history  is  blazoned  in  the  thirteenth-century  window  in 
Chartres.  The  sword  of  Boldan  is  shown  in  the  Armory  of  Madrid.  Italy  b  ftili 
of  relics  of  his  renown :  his  statue  guards  the  gate  of  the  cathedral  at  Verona, 
Pavia  shows  his  lance,  and  at  Bome  his  sword  Durandal  is  carved  on  a  wall  of 
the  street  Spada  d'Orlando.  Dante  put  him  in  the  choicest  part  of  Paradise. 
In  Germany  he  built  the  tower  of  Bolandseck  on  the  Bhine,  and  his  ghost  still 
rides  through  the  fi>rests;  and  distant  echoes  of  him  are  heard  in  vaguest  tiaditioB 
through  India  to  the  snows  of  Tartary.  History,  however,  affords  but  a  slender 
basis  for  this  broad  fiibric  of  romance.  A  line  in  Eginhard's  "Life  of  Charle- 
magne" is  the  sole  record  of  Boland's  existence.  After  recounting  rapidly  how 
Charlemagne  in  ▲.D.  778  was  tempted  to  the  conquest  of  Spain,  how  he  pene- 
trated the  Pyrenees  and  took  Pamplona  and  Saragossa,  the  historian  tells  us 
^hat  on  the  homeward  march  the  French  amy  was  attacked  in  the  narrow  defile 
of  Boncesvalles  by  "  Oascons,"  who  slew  the  rear-guard  to  a  man,  pillaged  the 
baggage,  and  then  fled  to  the  mountains.  In  this  disaster  there  perished,  among 
other  notable  diieBi,  **  EDruodlandus  britannici  limitis  prefectus."  This  prefect  of 
the  marches  of  Brittany,  then,  was  the  original  fit)m  which  the  minstrels  drew  their 
picture  of  Boland.  Bound  him  has  clustered  all  that  remarkable  series  of  myths 
which,  q[>reading  from  France  into  the  neighboring  countries,  has  assumed  so 
many  shapes.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Boland  for  three  hundred  yean,  but 
the  very  next  mention  of  him  shows  that  popular  voices  had  been  busy  with  his 
name  in  the  mean  while.  At  the  batUe  of  Hastings  (1066),  we  are  told,  one 
Taillefer  rode  in  front  of  the  Norman  host  singing  songs  of  CSiarlemagne  and 
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Boland.  It  waa  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  that  this  ehan* 
9on  de  Boland  waa  composed.  Here  the  hero's  character,  and  the  battle  of  Bonces- 
valles  in  which  he  met  his  death,  have  attained  an  extraordinary  expansion. 
Boland  is  a  champion  of  the  fidth,  fighting  not  against  a  band  of  predatory 
Gascons,  but  a  great  paynim  horde  led  by  King  Marsilius.  Bound  this  central 
myth  of  Boncesralles  grew  a  vast  number  of  other  legends  purporting  to  cele- 
brate the  earlier  deeds  of  Boland,  and  these  in  the  twelfth  century  were  gathered 
together  into  the  apocryphal  "  Chronicle  of  Turpin,"  which  pretended  to  be  the 
composition  of  the  historical  Archbishop  Turpin.  From  Turpin  came  the  Italian 
epics  of  Pulci,  Hello,  Boiardo,  and  Ariosto,  in  which  the  legend  of  Orlando  is 
continued  with  an  ever-increasing  accretion  of  mythic  details  and  a  perpetually 
changing  story.  Pulci's  **  Morgante  Maggiore"  was  published  as  early  as  1488, 
Boiardo's  "Orlando  Innamorato"  in  1496,  Ariosto's  "Orlando  Furioso"  in  1515. 
But  the  ItaliAu  Orlando  differs  materially  from  the  simple  deyoot  Boland,  with 
his  constant  affection  to  his  betrothed  lady  Aide.  The  false  Angelica  appean 
on  the  scene  and  sows  all  mad  passions  in  Orlando's  breast  And,  again,  the 
Spanish  Boldan  diffeiB  from  both  French  and  Italian  hero,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spanish  poets  Boncesvalles  becomes  quite  another  event  It  is  a  battle  no 
longer  between  Christians  and  Pagans,  but  between  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards. 
The  Pagans  are  present,  it  is  true,  but  only  as  auxiliaries  in  the  army  of  Bernardo 
delCarpia 

The  French  story  as  it  took  final  shape  in  the  "  Pseudo-Turpin"  runs  as 
follows : 

The  Emperor  Charlemagne,  warned  that  the  Saracens  contemplated  an  in- 
vasion of  France,  set  out  with  his  twelve  paladins  and  a  mighty  army  to  do  battle 
with  them  on  Spanish  soiL  After  six  years'  fighting  he  reduced  all  the  country 
except  Saragoesa,  where  the  heathen  king  Marsilius  had  intrenched  himselfl  In 
this  emergency  Marsilius  had  resort  to  craft  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  French 
monarch,  who  were  to  profess  submission,  in  the  hope  that  Charlemagne  would 
return  to  France  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  the  rest  could  then  be 
easily  overpowered.  The  Emperor  summoned  a  council  of  his  twelve  princes  to 
consider  the  proposals  of  Marsilius.  Some,  among  whom  were  Boland,  were  for 
absolutely  reftising  them ;  Ganelon  and  others  were  for  accepting.  The  latter  pre- 
vailed, and  it  was  resolved  to  send  an  envoy  to  the  heathen  king  to  discuss  the 
matter  more  fully.  Boland  offered  his  services,  which  were  declined.  He  then 
proposed  his  &ther-in-law  C^elon,  who  by  no  means  desired  the  errand  and 
cursed  in  his  heart  the  relative  to  whom  he  owed  it  Befusal  was  impossible. 
Charlemagne  gave  him  his  glove.  Ganelon  let  it  fall,  which  was  accounted  a  bad 
omen.  The  cunning  Saracen  soon  divined  the  secret  feelings  of  Ganelon,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  discovery  to  urge  him  to  betray  the  cause  he  was  employed 
to  serve.  The  task  was  not  a  diflicult  one.  The  traitor,  whose  heart  had  long 
been  ulcerated  with  envy  of  Boland,  yielded  to  the  temptation.  He  advised 
Marsilius  to  keep  up  the  deception,  until  Charlemagne  had  retreated  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army.  Then  he  returned  to  Charles,  and  proposed  to  him  to 
leave  Boland  behind  him  as  ruler  of  half  of  Spain.  Boland  started  for  his  gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  pass  of  Boncesvalles  he  encountered  an  immense  pagan  force. 
Undismayed  by  the  terrific  odds,  he  gave  battle.  Thrice  the  pagans  yielded  be- 
fbre  him,  but  their  numbers  were  constantly  augmented,  while  the  army  of  the 
Christians  slowly  melted  away  until  only  fifty  were  left.  Then  Bishop  Turpin 
raised  his  voice  and  bade  them  pray  to  God  for  mercy,  as  not  one  would  escape 
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aliye.  The  Emperrar  would  ay^ige  them.  And  Boknd  seised  hit  horn,  the  gift 
of  angeli,  and  blew  on  it  lo  yigcwoae  a  blast  that  it  reached  the  camp  of  the 
Emperor.  Qanelon  sought  to  penoade  him  that  Roland  was  only  oat  hunting, 
but  at  the  tliiid  blast  Charlemagne  knew  some  disaster  had  be&llen,  and  nished 
to  the  rescae.  But  all  were  slain  when  he  arriyed, — Oliyer,  Torpin,  and,  last  of 
ally  Roland.  That  hero  had  broken  his  horn,  Olifant,  on  the  head  of  a  pagan 
who  thinking  him  dead  had  songht  to  plunder  the  corpse.  Then  he  had  tried 
to  break  his  good  sword  Dorandal,  lest  it  should  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the 
infidel,  and  smitten  it  against  a  rock.  But  the  weapon  had  remained  intact^ 
thou^  it  made  a  monstrous  fissure  whidi  to  this  day  is  known  as  the  "  Brdche 
de  Roland,"  a  de^  defile  in  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees.  So  he  had  resigned 
Dnrandal  to  the  care  of  Christ,  and,  bowing  his  head,  had  expired.  A  description 
of  Charlemagne's  vengeance  upon  the  heathen  and  the  punishment  of  the  traitor 
Ganelon,  who  is  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  ccmdudes  the 
poem. 

Please  tell  me  as  fhlly  as  possible  who  was  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  and  what 
was  his  connection  with  Oberon. — ^W.  M.  M. 

Huon  d^  Bordeaux  is  the  hero  and  title  of  a  French  ekamon  de  getU  ascribed 
to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  author  is  unknown,  but  from 
internal  eyidence  is  beliered  to  have  been  a  trouvdre  of  Artois,  and  probably  a 
natiye  of  St-Omer,  as  the  name  of  that  town  is  of  frequent  recurrence.  The 
poem  itself  was  never  printed  till  1860,  when  F.  Guessard  and  C.  Grandmaison 
published  an  edition  carefidly  collated  firom  the  manuscripts  in  Tours,  in  Paris, 
and  in  Turin ;  but  shortly  after  the  invention  of  printing  the  metrical  tale  was 
reduced  to  prose,  and  in  this  form  became  one  of  the  fiivorite  medisBval  romances, 
and  was  frequently  printed.  The  oldest  edition  is  without  date ;  the  second  is 
dated  1616.  A  well-known  English  translation,  by  Sir  John  Bourchier,  Lord 
Bemers,  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  about  1534.  It  fiimished  Shake- 
speare with  the  character  of  Oberon. 

Huon,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  and  his  brother  Gerard  are  on  their  way  to 
do  homage  to  Charlemagne,  when  Chariot,  the  Emperor's  treacherous  son,  way- 
lays them  and,  b  slain  in  self-defence  by  Huon.  Charlemagne  will  only  pardon 
him  on  condition  that  he  will  set  out  on  a  dangerous  quest  which  in  fiict  seems 
to  portend  certain  death.  Huon  must  go  to  Babylon,  enter  the  court  of  the 
Amind  or  Emir  Gaudisse,  cut  off  the  head  of  the  bashaw  who  sits  at  his  right 
hand,  kiss  thrice  the  Amiral's  daughter,  and  bring  away  with  him,  as  trophies, 
a  lock  of  his  white  beard  and  four  of  his  teeth.  With  a  stout  heart  Huon  sets 
out  on  his  journey.  After  various  adventures,  he  learns  that  the  shortest  way  to 
Babylon  lies  through  the  dominions  of  Oberon,  the  £Edry  king.  He  is  warned 
not  to  speak  to  that  person,  but  when  the  latter  appears  Huon  is  so  plessed  with 
his  aspect  that  he  has  not  the  heart  to  give  him  more  than  one  rebuff^ — luckily,  as 
it  turns  out,  for  Oberon  has  none  but  kindly  intentions.  The  little  monarch  causes 
a  &ir  palace  to  spring  out  of  the  ground,  in  which  he  entertains  the  knig^t^ 
and  at  parting  he  presents  him  with  a  magic  cup  which  brims  at  the  lips  of 
guiltless  men,  and  a  magic  horn  which  when  blown  gently  forces  all  that  are 
not  of  spotless  virtue  into  a  firantic  fit  of  dancing,  and  when  blown  hard  sunmions 
Oberon  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men.  With  the  aid  of  these  gifts  Huon 
might  easily  have  accomplished  his  mission  had  he  not  denied  his  £Edth  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  Saracen's  palace.   The  virtues  of  the  horn  temporarily  depart^ 
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and,  though  Hnon  laoceeds  in  catting  ci[  the  baahaw's  head  and  in  kiaahig  the 
Emir's  daoghter,  he  is  orerpowered  by  the  enraged  guests  before  he  can  complete 
the  programme,  and  cast  in  a  dungeon.  Now,  the  Emir's  daughter,  Esclaramondey 
has  fidlen  in  lore  with  the  audacious  hero.  She  procures  liis  liberty,  his  purify- 
ing trials  hare  restored  the  yirtues  of  his  horn,  and  with  Oberon's  help  he  OTer- 
powen  Qaudisse,  cuts  c^his  head,  and  obtains  the  beard  and  the  teeth.  He  sets 
sail  with  Esclaramonde,  first  receiving  a  cantion  from  Oberon  to  treat  her  as  his 
sister  till  the  pope  has  solemnised  their  marriage.  By  disregard  of  this  in- 
junction much  trouble  ensues.  A  storm  breaks  out,  the  ship  goes  to  pieces  on  a 
desert  island,  the  loTcrs  are  parted,  and  hare  to  endure  many  hardships.  At 
length  they  are  reunited,  and  proceed  to  Borne,  where  Pope  Sylyester  joins  them 
in  marriage.  But  troubles  await  them  in  France.  Gerard  is  unwilling  to  giye  up 
the  possessions  he  has  enjoyed  during  his  brother's  absence;  he  treacherously 
overpowers  Huon,  casts  him  into  prison,  and  deprives  him  of  his  cherished 
trophies.  Gerard  then  tells  Charlemagne  his  brother  has  returned  without  the 
beard  and  the  teeth,  whereupon  Charlemagne  condemns  Huon  to  death.  At 
this  juncture  Oberon  appears  with  his  army,  strikes  off  Huon's  fetters,  and  draws 
a  ftdl  confession  from  (toard,  who  is  promptly  hanged.  Charlemagne  is  recon- 
ciled to  Huon,  and  Oberon,  who  is  shortly  to  pass  into  Paradise,  names  the  latter 
as  his  successor  to  the  throne  of  fairy-land. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  first  part  of  the  story  bears  a  considenble  resem- 
blance to  the  epic  of  King  Ottnit.  The  prose  romance  has  a  continuation  of 
later  origin  and  of  inferior  merit  Huon,  having  slain  the  son  of  Thiery, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  is  attacked  by  that  potentate.  Being  hard  pressed,  he 
determines  to  seek  the  assistance  of  his  wife's  brother.  He  leaves  his  dukedom 
to  be  pillaged,  leaves  Esdaramonde  to  be  taken  a  captive  to  the  German  courts 
and  starts  ofi*  on  a  wonderfiil  series  of  adventures.  Among  other  marvels,  he 
discovers  the  Fountain  of  Touth,  and  plucks  three  apples  which-  grew  on  its 
border.  With  one  of  these  he  subsequently  r^uvenates  an  old  Saracen  monarch, 
who  in  gratitude  presents  him  with  a  fleet.  But  Huon  is  in  no  hurry  to  return 
home;  he  uses  the  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  entering  Into  an  entirely  gratuitous 
war  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  then  sails  to  Marseilles  and  dismisses  it.  He 
presents  the  second  apple  to  his  unde,  the  Abbot  of  Clugny,  and  the  third  he 
gives  to  the  Emperor  of  G^emumy  in  exchange  for  his  wife.  Afterwards  Huon 
and  Esclaramonde  repair  by  invitation  to  the  enchanted  forest  of  Oberon.  Huon 
is  installed  king  of  Faery,  and  Oberon  dies.  King  Arthur,  who  had  hoped  for  the 
i^pointment,  disputes  the  title  of  Huon.  The  quarrel  is  finally  settled,  and  the 
romance  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  the  Duchess  Clairette, 
Huon's  daughter,  from  whom  the  family  of  Capet  were  flEtbled  to  have  been 
descended. 

A  number  of  our  correspondents  (to  whom  we  return  thanks)  have  pointed 
out  that  certain  lines  quoted  by  the  Beviewer  as  firom  ''some  humbler  poet" 
whose  name  he  would  be  pleased  to  ascertain,  should  run  as  follows, — 

In  mdn  whom  men  d«ii<nmo«  m  iU 

I  MO  10  mnoh  of  goodneis  fiill, 

Ib  mdn  whom  m«n  piononnoe  dlTlno 

I  MO  ao  mnoh  of  dn  and  blot, 
I  haiitAto  to  dnw  the  lino 

BttwoM  the  two  whoro  God  his  not^— 
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and  that  tlie  author  was  Joaquin  Miller  in  his  poem  **  Boma  and  Byron"  in 
"Songs  of  the  Sierras." 

The  interesting  reply  of  '*  Lnigi/'  in  the  September  number  of  L^jpmeoifi, 
to  the  inquiry  of ''  C.  G."  in  the  April  number,  respecting  the  French  Academy, 
is  open  to  criticism  on  two  points : 

1.  The  "Aeadkme^'  into  which  France  is  diyided  are  not "  united  under  one 
institution  f  and,  2.  The  writer  $eems  to  oyerlook  the  &ct  that  the  "Aeadhme 
/ranfOMe  "  is  a  section  of  the  ''  ImiUut." 

The  whole  matter  may  be  made  dear  by  a  brief  statement : 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  public  instruction,  France  is  organized  as  one  whole, 
and  this  organization  constitutes  the  "  Uniyarsity  of  France." 

2.  France  thus  organized  {JFirance  tmhenUaire)  is  subdivided  into  sixteen 
"Acadhni^y'  Aoadtmie  de  Boris,  Aoadinde  de  F&iotien,  etc,  each  "AocuUmitr 
embracing  several  departments  of  France,  and  forming  an  academic  group, — 
'*re8$art  acadhmque"  The  word  Aeadhnie,  in  this  usage,  does  not  mean  an 
"  institution,"  or  even  a  group  of  institutions  as  such ;  it  means  simply  the  whole 
system  of  organization  and  administration  of  public  education  for  a  given  section 
of  France,  the  officers  of  which  have  the  supervision  and  direction  of  every  grade 
of  educational  institutions  within  that  geographical  area,  subject  to  i^>peal  to  the 
Superior  OoundL  Each  Aoadhn^  has  its  Bector  (that  of  Paris  a  Vice-Bector 
also),  its  one  or  more  Secretaries,  its  Inspectors,  and  its  Academic  Ooundl. 
Now,  in  our  use  of  words,  each  incumbent  of  these  positions  might  be  called  an 
**  officer,"  or  an  "  officer  of  the  Academy"  (of  Paris,  of  Lyons,  etc) ;  but  the 
French  in  almost  all  such  cases  use  the  word  ''  ftinctionary,"  reserving  the  word 
"officer"  as  an  honorary  title,  or  as  a  designation  of  military  or  naval  rank. 
Accordingly,  it  very  often  happens  that  the  officials  (ftmctionaries)  of  the 
Aoadtmiet  above  named,  while  they  are  "  officers"  in  our  use  of  the  word,  do 
not  bear  the  title  Offider  (PAcadhnie,  simply  because  they  have  not  received 
from  the  government  that  honorcury  designation.  They  would,  however,  be 
called  ftmctionaries  of  the  Academy,  which  is  the  ftill  equivalent  of  our  "  officers." 
Is  it  not  likely  that  this  difference  between  the  French  use  of  words  and  our  own 
may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  "  0.  Q.'s"  inquiry  ? 

8.  It  should  be  noted,  as  above  suggested,  that  the  French  Academy, 
"Aoadtmie  fran^cMe,^^  is  one  of  the  five  (not "  four")  divisions  or  sections  of  the 
"  IfutUutJ*  And  here  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  "  Luigi"  means  by  saying 
"  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  an  '  officer*  of  the  French  Academy."  In  the  soise 
of  the  JFireneh  "  offieier,"  as  a  commanding  officer,  no.  In  the  sense  of  the  **  ofidar 
d^Aoadhnie,"  as  it  has  been  already  explained,  no.  But  in  the  English  sense  of 
the  word  officer,  the  statement  is  incorrect.  The  "Acadhme  /ran^aia^'  has  its 
Director,  Secretary,  etc,  for  whom  in  English  we  have  no  generic  word  except 
officer;  and  there  is  the  same  distinction  between  these  officers  of  the  French 
Academy  and  its  members  that  there  is  between  the  officers  and  members  of  a 
literary,  sd^itific,  or  other  umilar  body,  with  us.  Is  not  "  Luigi"  misled  by  the 
same  difference  in  the  use  of  words  in  the  two  cases  as  was  mentioned  above, — 
the  mere  fieu^  namely,  that  the  French  word  ojficier  \a  not  applicable,  while  the 
English  word  "  officer"  is  ? 
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rilHE  English-speaking  world  has  not  jet  quite  ontgrown  the  fiuhion,  inherited 
•L  from  a  Puritan  ancestry,  of  speaking  of  novels  as  frivolous,  and  of  their 
readers  as  light-minded.  Therefore  it  is  startling  to  find  it  deliberately  stated, 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  a  bishop,  a  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Ohurch  in  Eng- 
land,— ^his  lordship  of  Bipon,  in  fact, — Uiat  ^e  modem  norel  is  gprowing  to  be 
too  serious  and  earnest, — that  it  goes  too  deep  into  sulijects  which  are  not  at  all 
essential  to  the  telling  of  a  story,  like  ''  Bobert  Elsmere''  in  relation  to  theology, 
**  The  New  Antigone"  in  relation  to  religion,  and  some  of  Tolstofs  stories  in 
relation  to  Russian  history  and  politics.  Novels,  says  the  bishop,  are  meant  to 
relax  the  mind,  not  to  string  it  up  to  the  greater  resolves  of  life,  and  such  novels 
as  these,  instead  of  relaxing  it,  prolong  into  the  hours  of  relaxation  all  the  anx- 
ieties and  doubts  of  the  graver  and  more  responsible  energies.  The  bishop  is 
probably  a  hard-working  man,  with  cares  that  weigh  deeply  on  his  mind,  who  has 
a  natural  taste  for  imaginative  literature,  but  little  leisure  to  gratify  it,  and  who 
wishes,  in  that  brief  leisure,  to  have  his  mind  diverted  and  amused.  He  there- 
fore launches  the  general  proposition  that  novels  should  be  light  and  not  serious. 
We  all  make  similar  mistakes.  We  all  mistake  our  individual  prefereiv^es  for 
general  principles  and  strive*  to  force  them  upon  others.  The  things  that  we  like 
and  the  persons  that  agree  with  us  in  liking  them  are  the  only  likable  things  and 
persons,  the  things  we  contemn  are  contemptible,  the  persons  whp  like  them 
range  themselves  among  the  contemptible.  Some  of  us  even  go  so  for  as  to  be 
angry  with  others  for  not  being  angiy  with  the  men  with  whom  we  are  angry. 
We  quote  glibly  enough  the  old  proverb,  De  guMnu  nan  ed  duptUandum,  but 
we  rarely  apply  it  to  our  neighbor,  only  to  ourselves  when  we  are  questioned  for 
liking  questionable  things.  Our  meat,  we  are  sure,  i$  meat,  and  we  would  shove 
it  down  the  throats  of  others  to  whom  it  is  poison.  It  cannot  too  often  be 
repeated  that  though  the  world  as  it  is  may  not  be  the  world  as  it  ought  to  be,  it 
is  infinitely  better  than  the  world  as  any  one  of  us  imagines  it  ought  to  be. 

The  bishop  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  mass  of  novel-readers  are  people 
who  read  little  else  than  novels,  and  who  would  be  benefited  if  they  could  be 
brought  to  take  an  interest  in  the  larger  and  weightier  afiairs  of  life,  even  though 
they  might  consider  they  had  been  entrapped  into  doing  so  under  pretence  of 
amusement  He  should  remember,  also,  that  many  thoughtful  people  read  novels 
not  as  a  simple  relaxation,  but  in  order  to  find  their  own  higher  aims  and  aspira- 
tions reflected  there,  to  cultivate  their  sethetic  impulses,  to  have  unfolded  to  Uiem 
a  panorama  of  the  world  and  of  society.  Novels  such  as  Qeorge  Eliot's  and 
Tolstofs  have  in  these  days  almost  replaced  the  pulpit  Novel's  like  "  Bobert 
Elsmere" — ^truthful  pictures  of  the  phases  of  thought  through  which  the  English 
race  is  now  passing-— come  as  a  benediction  to  the  lonely  souls  who  are  suffering 
and  struggling  in  secret,  with  no  one  to  confide  in,— come  as  a  reproach  to  those 
weaker  souls  who  have  tJirown  up  the  struggle  in  despair. 
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It  would  be  at  ttuj  to  ibd  q>oti  In  '*  Bobeit  mmere^  m  in  the  ran.  It 
would  bo  etij  to  ny,  ton  example,  that  Hie  aoHunr  tnuti  mora  to  deaoripti<Mia 
of  her  charactera  than  to  the  more  artiatic  method  of  allowing  tiieir  natmea  to 
rereal  HiemaelTea  throng^  worda  and  actiona.  We  are  told  of  Elameara'a  **  ivnA^ 
man  j-eolored  apeech  getting  quicker  and  quicker,  and  m<Hre  and  more  telling  and 
original^  aa  Robert  got  more  abaorbed  and  exdted  by  what  he  had  to  aaj,"  and  we 
long  to  hear  the  apeech  itaelf  and  not  a  mere  synopBia  of  it  When  poor  little  Roae 
asaerti  heraelf  againat  the  narrow  aaintlineaa  of  Oatherine,  who  thinks  her  Ioto 
of  muaic  worldly,  and  throwa  np  to  her  the  dying  wiahea  of  thdr  fiUher,  the 
dim&z  of  the  aoene  ia  thua  described:  '^Boee  q>rang  np,  and  padng  the  little 
work-room  with  her  white  wriats  locked  behind  her,  ahe  met  that  aignment  with 
all  the  concentrated  paaaion  which  her  yooth  had  for  yean  been  atoring  np  againat 
it  Catherine  aat  preaently  oyerwhelmed,  bewildered.  Thia  langnage  of  a  prond 
and  tamdewa  indiyidnality,  thia  modem  goq>el  of  the  diyine  right  of  aelf-de- 
Telopment,— her  aonl  loathed  it  I''  One  woold  hare  liked  to  hear  the  language 
of  that  proud  and  tameless  individuality. 

But  thia  ia  mere  carping.  Take  the  book  aa  it  atanda.  It  ia  the  moat  pro- 
foundly q>iritual  work  published  in  England  dnce  the  death  of  George  Eliot 
No  other  liying  Engliah  noreliat  haa  the  art  of  reaching  the  aonl,  no  other  living 
English  noyeliat  looks  the  fitda  of  life  and  religion  so  squarely  in  the  fhoe.  Were 
it  not  for  Tolstoi,  we  might  even  drop  the  a^jectlTe  Engliah.  Few,  indeed,  of 
modem  novelists  have  dared  to  touch  upon  the  great  problema  that  vex  the  minds 
of  tJiinking  moi  to-day,— have  dared  to  ahow  the  struggle  and  the  upheaval  that 
are  going  on  in  our  midst  Howells's  heroes,  Jamea'a,  Black'a,  Blackmore's, 
Norris's,  Hardy's,  even  George  Meredith's  heroes,  have  no  rdigion ;  they  eat  and 
drink,  are  sad  or  merry,  and  have  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  Novela  have  occ»- 
aionaUy  been  published  in  the  last  fow  years  purporting  to  depict  the  religioaa 
phase  of  modem  life,  but  with  few  exceptiona  they  have  been  fidlurea, — and  even 
thoee  fow  exceptiona  could  hardly  be  called  unqualified  succeases, — ^from  thdr 
partisanship,  their  narrowness,  either  on  one  side  or  ^e  other.  Here  ia  a  book 
that  does  justice  to  all  sides,  that  has  love  and  sympathy  for  all,  insight  into  all* 
The  evangelical  saintliness  of  Oatherine  which  beautifies  her  lifo  and  narrows 
her  intelligence  has  much  to  do  with  the  tragedy  and  pathoa  of  the  atory,  yet 
throughout  you  are  tempted  to  no  impatience,— 4he  beautifiil  aonl  vanqukhes 
your  love  and  pity  and  respect  The  worldliness,  the  petulance  and  folly  of  her 
pretty  little  sister  Rose  never  allow  you  to  yield  in  loyalty  to  her  charm,  never 
make  you  cease  recognizing  that,  from  her  point  of  view,  she,  too,  is  right 
Robert  Elsmere  himself  the  clergyman  who  after  a  youth  of  enthuaiaam  finds 
he  must  give  up  his  cure  because  he  cannot  accept  miracle ;  Mr.  Wendover,  the 
agnostic  squire  who  argues  Elsmere  into  disbelief;  Langham,  the  irresolute, 
melancholy  doubter ;  Mr.  Grey,  the  enthusiastic  non-conformist,— all  these  people 
blunder  on  through  the  novel  as  they  would  in  real  life,  each  living  up  to  his  own 
standards  and  ideals,  and  the  author  respects  their  standards,  their  ideals,  and 
sees  in  them  a  sufficient  explanation  for  their  actions. 

Captain  Charles  King  is  the  best  of  our  military  novelists.  This  is  not  as 
high  praise  as  it  sounds,  nor  is  it  as  high  praise  as  Captain  King  deserves.  For 
the  truth  is  that  with  the  exception  of  Captain  King  we  have  no  military  novel- 
ista.    Eclipee  is  first  and  the  rest  nowhere.    Gne  might  have  thought  that  our 
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ciyil  war,  with  ill  ite  hl|^-pitohed  enthnaiaami,  wiHi  ill  iti  impulBei  to  heroism, 
with  ill  its  romintic  and  chiyiliic  looeflsoiiei,  might  hare  giyen  birth  to  i  noble 
litentnre.  But  in  troth  whit  traceB  has  it  left  upon  this  portion  of  oormentillifer 
We  have  a  large  number  of  excellent  magasine  articles  written  by  the  men  them- 
selyes  who  took  part  in  the  fiunoos  actions,  and  a  number  of  books  made  on  the 
same  system,  but  these  are  excellent  rather  from  a  military  than  from  a  literary 
point  of  Tiew, — ^they  are  inyalnable  and  nniqae,  they  hare  no  parallel  in  any- 
thing that  the  records  of  the  past  can  show,  but  they  are  material  for  the  historian, 
they  are  not  history.  What  would  not  we  giro  ion  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  frmn  the  pen  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  an  account  of  the  same 
battle  by  Napoleon,  by  Blficherf  They  would  be  more  valuable,  if  you  will, 
than  any  history,  yet  they  would  group  themselyes  in  a  different  categoiy.  The 
romance  and  the  poetxy  of  the  dyil  war  are  singularly  meagre.  A  fbw  dashing 
and  stirring  lyrics,  of  which  the  **  Sheridan's  Bide"  of  Buchanan  Bead  and  ''The 
Ck)nquered  Burner'*  of  Father  Byan  are  about  the  best  exemplars,  haye  indeed 
been  left  us.  But  only  one  great  poem  was  the  direct  result  of  the  war, — Lowell's 
**  Commemoration  Ode."  There  is  not  a  single  great  noyel,  not  a  single  great 
romance.  The  heart-beat  of  the  nation  found  its  utterance  in  action,  not  in  words. 

Oi^ytain  King,  who  has  written  some  half  a  dozen  military  noyels  dealing 
with  army  life  on  the  Western  frontier,  has  never  until  recently  handled  the 
subject  of  the  civil  war.  He  has  made  a  break  in  his  last  book,  **  A  War-Time 
Wooing"  (Harpera),  and  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  success.  Like  all  of 
Captain  King's  novels,  this  is  written  in  a  capital  nanrative  style.  Thero  is  a 
dash  and  spirit  and  vim  about  the  book,  an  abundance  of  healthftd  animal 
spirits,  that  exhilarate  like  wine.  The  plot  is  an  entertidning  one ;  and  though 
the  captain  drags  his  heio  and  his  heroine  through  much  tribulation,  he  is  too 
kindly  and  too  much  a  disciple  of  the  good  old  art  of  stoxy-telling  not  to  unite 
them  at  the  end  and  let  them  live  happy  ever  after,  as  hero  and  heroine  always 
should  do  in  the  delightful  fury-land  of  fiction,  even  if  they  don't  always  do  so 
in  real  life.  The  scene  is  laid  at  that  period  of  the  civil  war  when  Stuart  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  Williamsport  and  swung  around  McClellan's  right  Lieutenant 
Paul  Bevere  Abbot,  a  fine  manly  soldierly  fellow,  is  his  hero,  and  Bessie  Warren, 
a  pretty,  bright,  and  loving  village  maiden,  is  hiB  heroine.  The  complications 
arise  firom  the  &ct  that  the  lieutenant  is  engaged  to  a  Miss  Winthrop,  of  Boston, 
who  is  unworthy  of  him  and  whose  heart  is  set  on  a  villain  named  Hollis.  Bessie 
has  never  met  lamitenant  Abbot,  when  she  receives  his  picturo  with  a  letter  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  him,— really  written  by  HoUIb,  who  wishes  to  compromise 
the  lieutenant  A  correspondence  ensues,  the  villain  Hollis  still  continuing  to 
write  under  the  name  of  Abbot  As  to  the  complications  that  result,  and  the 
manner  in  which  hero  and  heroine  emerge  in  triumph,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
conspiratorB,--as  to  all  these  matteis  the  reader  is  roferred  to  Captain  King's 
entertaining  pages. 
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OcTOBSB  WM  BO  named  from  its  being 
the  eiehth  month  in  the  primitiye  Boman 
calendar,  ascribed  to  Romulus.  It  be- 
came the  tenth  month  in  the  year  as 
revised  by  Numa,  who  added  «ranuary 
and  February,  but  it  retained  ifei  original 
name.  Julius  Ossar,  in  his  revision  of 
Uie  calendar,  gave  it  thirty  days,  which 
were  changed  to  thirty-one  by  Augustus. 
October,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  sa- 
cred to  Mars.  Efforts  were  made  to  change 
its  name,  as  in  the  case  of  September, 
which  was  suocessively  named  German- 
icus,  Antoninus,  Tacitus,  and  Herculeus, 
the  surname  of  the  emperor  Oommodus. 
October  was  called  Fausiinus  by  the 
Senate,  in  honor  of  Faustina,  wife  of 
Antoninus;  while  Oommodus  named  it 
Invictis  and  Domitianus.  None  of  these 
names  became  current 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  called  October 
Wyn  m(meth(aa  modernized,  Weinmonat), 
wine  month.  It  received  from  the  an- 
cient Germans  the  name  WmUr-fyUUhf 
from  the  approach  of  winter  after  the 
fM  moon  of  the  month.  In  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  calendars  it  is  indicated  bv  a  hus- 
bandman with  a  sack  on  his  shoulder, 
sowing  wheat,  from  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  month  in  which  the  winter  wheat  is 
sown. 

In  our  climate  October  is  one  of  the 
most  delightfiil  of  the  months.  The 
enervating  heats  of  summer  have  passed, 
and  the  bracing  chill  of  the  air  stirs  the 
blood  to  renewed  activity,  and  gives  the 
greatest  zest  to  long  excursions  over  hill 
and  dale,  through  forest  and  by  brook- 
side.  For  this  purpose  October  weather 
is  almost  perfect.  As  a  rule,  rain  falls  on 
very  few  days  of  this  month,  while  the 
persistent  sunshine  is  attended  by  an 
evenness  of  temperature  unequalled  in 
any  other  month  of  the  year.  October 
excursions  are  charming  for  another 
reason.  The  trees,  which  for  months 
have  been  monotonously  green,  have  now 
changed  their  livery,  and  come  out  in 
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coats  of  many  oolon,  till  all  the  wooded 
landscape  is  a  blase  of  crimson  and  gold, 
intermingled  with  delicate  browns  and 
other  attractive  hues,  which  ^ve  our 
American  forests  an  aspect  of  beauty 
scarcely  known  in  the  other  regions  of 
the  earth.  We  well  know  that  it  is  the 
hectic  flush  of  decay,  Nature  changing 
her  hues  like  the  dolphin  in  its  expiring 
throes,  but  it  is  none  the  less  beautifm 
for  that,  and  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
of  the  transformations  of  the  year.  Yet 
not  without  renet  do  we  behold  the 
trees  gradually  becoming  bare,  as  their 
leaves  fall  in  flake-like  showers  to  Uie 
earth,  and  distant  landscapes,  long  hid- 
den from  view,  grow  visible  through  the 
leafless  branches. 

Day  by  day  the  air  grows  slightly 
colder.  By  mid-October,  in  the  Middle 
States,  the  coal-bins  have  to  be  revisited, 
and  fires  kindled  to  drive  out  of  our 
houses  the  invading  chills.  But  out  of 
doors  we  scarcely  become  aware  of  the 
approach  of  winter,  while  nature  is  fUll 
of  attractions.  The  frosts  have  opened 
the  firm  coverings  of  the  nuts,  and  a 
pattering;  full  from  chestnut  and  hickory, 
oak  and  walnut,  tells  of  the  largess  of 
the  trees,  and  invites  man  and  animal 
alike  to  their  freely-spread  table. 

October  is  the  month  of  the  harvest- 
home.  The  crops  have  been  all  gathered 
and  safely  housed.  The  season  of  the 
fruitage  is  in  great  measure  passed, 
though  rounded  apples  still  hang  on  Uie 
trees  and  are  being  gathered  and  care- 
fully packed  for  winter  use.  The  im- 
portant farm- work  of  the  year  is  nearly 
at  an  end,  the  barns  and  bins  groan 
with  the  wealth  of  the  harvest,  the  hus- 
bandman, while  he  may  have  something 
to  deplore,  has  much  to  be  grateful  for, 
and  tnere  are  few  who  cannot  enter  with 
full  zest  into  rejoicings  over  the  work 
completed  and  the  rewards  gained,  and 
into  thanks  to  the  bountiful  Lord  of  Uie 
harvest. 
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EVENTS. 


Ooto1>er  !• 

Z863.  A  public  reception  was  given 
bj  the  New  York  city  authorities  to  the 
officers  of  Ave  Bussian  war-ships,  the 
first  that  ever  visited  our  ports. 

1866.  A  great  cyclone  at  Nassau,  in 
the  Bahamas,  threw  down  more  than  six 
hundred  buildings.  Many  shins  were 
injured  and  over  sixty  persons  killed. 

zSya.  A  severe  horse-disease,  known 
as  epizooty,  visited  the  United  States 
about  the  1st  of  October,  after  having 
caused  severe  loss  among  the  horses  of 
Canada.  It  moved  slowly  southward, 
reaching  New  York  about  Uie  middle  of 
the  month,  and  spread  widely  through 
the  country.  Very  man^r  horses  diM, 
and  for  a  period  horse-service  was  almost 
at  a  stand-still. 

Z877.  Joseph,  the  chief  of  the  Nez 
Perci  Indians,  was  captured,  with  five 
hundred  followers.  Me  had  wa^  a 
war  with  the  whites  in  June,  and  began 
his  ftmdous  retreat  on  July  17.  Though 
closely  followed,  he  eluded  his  pursuers 
for  nearly  eleven  weeks,  showing  a  skill 
extraordinary  even  for  an  Indian. 

Z883.  The  two-cent  stamp  for  letters 
of  one-o\mce  weight  came  into  use. 
The  previous  rate  was  three  cents  for 
half-ounce  letters.  This  and  other 
changes  have  rendered  the  postal  service 
no  longer  self-supporting,  though  it  may 
become  so  through  increase  of  corre- 
spondence. The  English  penny  postage 
for  letters  of  half-ounce  weight  came  into 
operation  January  10,  18^.  This  was 
changed  October  5,  1871,  to  1  penny 
for  one-ounce  letters,  1}  pence  for  two- 
ounce  letters,  etc. 

Z884.  The  International  Prime  Me- 
ridian Gonference  assembled  at  Wash- 
ington, and  continued  in  session  till 
November  1.  The  result  of  its  delibera- 
tions was  to  adopt  Greenwich,  England, 
as  the  standard  meridian,  and  to  resolve 
"  that  the  universal  dav  is  to  be  a  mean 
solar  day,  to  begin  for  all  the  world  at  the 
moment  of  mean  midnight  of  the  Initial 
meridian,  and  to  be  counted  from  zero  to 
twenty-four  hours."  The  French  repre- 
sentation protested  against  the  adoption 
of  Greenwich  as  the  standard  meridian. 

z886.  A  schooner-yacht  race  ft'om 
Newport,  twenty  miles  out  and  home, 
came  off  between  the  American  Sachem 
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and  the  English  Miranda.  The  Sachem 
won  by  eieht  minutes.  In  a  sloop-yacht 
race  at  uie  same  time  the  American 
Thetis  beat  the  SngUih  Stranger. 

1886.  The  ThiM  Avenue  Elevated 
Bailroad,  the  busiest  in  New  York, 
reduced  ifei  fkres  from  ten  to  five  cents. 

Ooto1>er  9* 

184a.  William  Ellerv  Ghanning  died. 
He  was  a  distinguished  U  nitarian  divine, 
and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  pol- 
ished of  American  writers,  his  works 
being  fUll  of  striking  conceptions,  beau- 
tifdlTy  expressed. 

1853.  Francois  Arago,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  French  astronomers  and  pbvs- 
icists,  died.  His  most  important  ais- 
coveries  were  in  the  science  of  electro- 
magnetism. 

Z870.  The  severest  floods  ever  known 
in  that  section  occurred  in  the  James  and 
Shenandoah  Bivers,  and  other  streams 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  causing  great 
destruction  of  property.  The  imitation 
lasted  from  late  September  till  October  2, 
occasioning  a  loss  of  forty  lives  in 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  n  total  loss  of  three 
million  dollars  in  property.  Bichmond, 
Virginia,  was  so  deeply  overflowed  that 
ferry-boats  had  to  take  the  place  of 
horse-cars. 

Z878.  The  Bank  of  Glau^ow  &iled, 
the  liabilities  amounting  to  the  immense 
sum  of  ten  million  pounds  sterling.  It 
was  held  by  the  Scottish  courts  that  the 
directors  were  individually  responsible, 
and  several  rich  men  were  reduced  to 
poverty  as  a  penalty  for  carelessness  in 
the  discharge  of  their  dutv.  Some  of 
the  directors  were  sentenced  to  eighteen 
months',  others  to  eight  months',  impris- 
onment each. 

z883.  A  verv  brilliant  aurora  was 
seen  in  En^lana  on  the  evening  of  this 
day.  SborUy  l^ore  seven  o'clock  an 
arch  20^  hi^h  extended  across  Uie 
northern  horizon.  From  this  a  '*  re- 
markable outburst  of  streamers"  shot  at 
Intervals  towards  the  zenith.  On  the 
same  evening  there  were  violent  mag- 
netic disturbances. 

Z883.  The  Fittsbun^  Exposition  build- 
ings, in  which  annual  industrial  exhibi- 
tions were  held,  were  totally  destroyed, 
with  their  contents,  by  fire.  The  loss 
was  about  one  million  dollan. 
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Ooto1>er  8. 

Z574.  The  siege  of  Leyden  was  raised. 
Within  a  year  it  nad  been  besieged  twice 
by  the  Spanish  armies,  and  six  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants  had  died  of  famine 
and  pestilence.  It  was  saved  by  the 
cutting  of  the  dikes  and  the  overflow  of 
the  land,  which  permitted  the  relieving 
ships  to  come  up.  There  is  a  striking 
historical  painting  of  this  event  in 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

1866.  The  steamer  Evening  Star  foun- 
dered at  sea,  on  her  way  from  New  York 
to  New  Orleans.  Al>out  two  hundred 
and  fifty  lives  were  lost 

1876.  The  grand  ship-canal  in  Hol- 
land, connecting  Amsterdam  with  the 
sea,  was  formally  opened.  This  canal  is 
sixteen  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  of  the 
greatest  value  to  Amsterdam  as  a  ship- 
ping-port The  8urflM:e  of  the  water  is 
kept  one  foot  seven  inches  hdow  high- 
water  level,  and  vessels  have  to  be  lifted 
by  locks  into  the  ocean. 

i88a.  A  buried  town  of  the  Gallo- 
Roman  period  was  discovered  near  Poi- 
tiers, France,  which  is  described  as  a 
Pompeii  on  a  small  scale.  It  contained 
the  remains  of  a  larse  temple,  extensive 
baths,  a  theatre  wi&  a  stage  one  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  and  fourteen  acres  of 
streets  and  houses.  Sculptures  were 
found,  of  probably  second-century  art, 
and  many  articles  in  iron,  bronze,  and 
pottery. 

Z864.  The  Mormons  were  excluded 
from  Jury-service  in  Utah,  it  being  im- 
possible to  trust  them  in  case  of  trials 
for  bigamy  or  other  crimes  in  which 
Mormons  were  implicated. 

1884.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  royal 
castle  of  Cfhristiansboi^,  Copenhagen. 
By  ^ood  fortune  most  of  the  valuable 
paintings  and  relics  were  saved,  together 
with  the  important  collection  in  the 
Thorwaldsen  Museum. 

1884.  Hans  Makart,  the  eminent 
Austrian  painter,  died.  He  produced  a 
number  of  large  historical  paintings, 
of  high  merit,  of  which  his  picture  of 
**  Venice  paying  homage  to  Catharine 
Cornaro''  was  exhibited  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Centennial  Exposition  and  at- 
tracted much  attention. 

Ooto1>er  A. 

I7Q5.  The  Directory  of  Paris  was 
established,  and  the  Eevolution  ended, 
by  the  aid  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then 
ayoung  and  unknown  oflfoer.  The 
National  Guard  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thousand  backed  the  citizens  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  change.  The  Directory  bad 
only  five  thousand  troops.    But  Napo- 


leon was  put  in  charge  of  the  artilleiy; 
he  loaded  it  to  the  muzzle  with  grape- 
shot,  instead  of  with  blank  cartridges 
as  had  been  the  custom,  and  when  uie 
mob  refused  to  disperse  he  opened  on 
them  a  terrible  fire.  Men  feU  in  hun- 
dreds, the  mob  fled  in  a  panic,  and  the 
new  Constitution  was  safe.  The  Bevolu- 
tion  was  ended. 

x8a3.  Mexico  was  proclaimed  a  re- 
public, after  a  verv  short  experience  as 
an  empire.    It  had  been  decuued  inde- 

fendent  of  Spain  in  1821,  and  Augustin 
turbide  maae  emperor  in  1822.  He 
was  compelled  to  abdicate  early  in  1828, 
and  for  a  subsequent  attempt  to  recover 
his  dignity  he  was  arrested  and  shot 

x84a.  John  Brougham,  the  popular 
comedian,  appeared  lor  the  first  time  in 
America  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New 
York.  He  was  of  Irish  birth,  but  after 
appearing  in  America  spent  his  life  here, 
and  wrote  several  light  comedies  which 
were  very  well  received. 

z886.  A  plot  to  destroy  Vienna  and 
assassinate  tne  emperor  Francis  Joseph 
was  discovered  by  the  police,  and  seven- 
teen of  the  conspirators  were  arrested. 
This  Anarchist  plot  is  said  to  have  been 
hatched  in  Lonaon  and  America.  The 
conspirators  were  divided  into  groups, 
one  to  fire  the  city,  a  second  to  manage 
the  dynamite  operations,  a  third  to  forge 
oflScial  documents,  and  a  fourth  to  coin 
money  for  expenses.  The  police  eot 
wind  of  the  plot,  and  watched  it  till  it 
was  nearly  mature. 

Ooto1>er  8* 

X813.  The  battle  of  the  Thames,  in 
which  the  famous  Indian  chief  Tecumseh 
was  killed,  was  fought  by  the  Americans 
under  General  Harrison  against  an  army 
of  British  and  Indians.  It  resulted  in 
one  of  the  most  important  American 
victories  of  the  war. 

X858.  The  CrysUl  Palace,  which  had 
been  built  in  New  York  for  the  first 
American  IntemaUonal  Exhibition, 
caught  fire  and  was  burned,  wiUi  its 
contents.  The  loss  exceeded  a  million 
dollars.  The  American  Institute  Fair 
had  iust  been  opened  in  the  building, 
which  contained  many  valuable  articles. 

1864.  A  great  cyclone  at  Calcutta 
caused  immense  destruction  of  life  and 
property.  About  one  hundred  ships 
were  lost,  and  sixty  thousand  persons 
perished,  while  whole  towns  were  almost 
entirely  destroyed. 

1872.  The  Escurial,  the  magnificent 
palace  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  was 
struck  bv  lightning  and  seriously  dam- 
i^ed.  The  flames  spread  towards  the 
library,  palace,  and  church,  but  by  active 
efforts  the  grand  library  and  other  treas- 
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vsm  were  saved.  Th«  Bsourial  wm 
built  by  Philip  II.,  and  completed  in 
1668,  at  a  ooet  of  ten  million  pounds 
sterling.  It  was  termed  the  eirhth 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  was  btrilt  in 
the  form  of  a  gridiron,  in  honor  of  St. 
Lawr^oe.  It  contains  a  church,  mau- 
soleum, monastery,  palace,  library,  and 
museum,  and  the  total  length  of  its 
apartmenfei  is  said  to  be  above  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  English  miles. 

z88z.  The  International  Cotton  Ex- 
position opened  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  It 
closed  December  81.  This  enterprise 
failed  to  attract  important  foreign  ex- 
hibitors, but  made  a  highly  interesting 
display  of  the  products  of  the  Southern 
States,  including  man^  things  besides 
cotton.  The  main  building  was  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  with  arms  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long  and  four  hundred 
feet  wide.  There  were  over  eighteen 
hundred  exhibitors,  and  286,895  visitors. 

Ooto1>er  e« 

Z796.  The  first  daily  newspaper  of 
Boston  appeared,  entitled  The  Polar  Star 
and  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  It  proved 
unsuccessful,  the  first  successful  daily  of 
that  city  appearing  in  1818. 

1827.  Captain  Parry  returned  from 
his  Polar  expedition,  after  reaching  in 
the  Hecla  aspot  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles  from  the  North  Pole.  This 
achievement  was  not  surpassed  until 
many  years  afterwards. 

zSya.  A  pilgrimage  of  about  twenty 
thousand  persons  took  place  to  the  grotto 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Lourdes,  Fnmce. 
The  Virgin  was  said  to  have  appeared  at 
this  spot  to  two  girls  on  February  14, 
1858. 

1873.  -^n  effort  to  cross  from  New 
York  to  Europe  by  balloon  was  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Daily  Graphic 
of  New  York.  A  similar  enterprise  had 
been  projected  in  September,  but  the 
balloon  of  Professor  W  ise,  the  aeronaut, 
exploded.  The  second  effort  was  made 
by  Donaldson,  who  ascended  with  two 
companions,  but  became  caught  in  a 
storm  over  Connecticut,  which  obliged 
him  to  descend.  The  three  aeronauts 
barely  saved  their  lives  by  dropping 
from  the  balloon  when  it  was  thir^  feet 
fh>m  the  ground. 

1877.  An  extraordinary  f^  of  walk- 
ing was  performed  at  Lillie  Bridge, 
London,  by  William  Gale,  a  man  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  On  August  26  he  had 
begun  the  feat  of  walking  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  one  thousand  hours,  and 
finished  it  on  this  day,  walking  the  last 
mile  and  a  half  in  fifteen  minutes  fifty- 
six  seconds,  being  nineteen  seconds  less 
time  than  that  of  the  first.    The  earliest 


feat  of  tills  kind  was  that  of  Captain 
Barclay  in  1809,  who  walked  for  a  wager 
Ton  which  many  thousands  of  pounds 
aepended)  one  thousand  miles  m  one 
tiiousand  hours.  This  feat  has  since 
been  several  times  emulated. 

1879.  Captain  Payne's  company  was 
relieved,  after  a  five  days'  sieffe  by  the 
Ute  Indians,  at  Milk  Biver,  Cokrado. 
The  Indians,  who  greatly  outnumbered 
the  besieged  troops,  k^  up  a  constant 
fire,  killing  nearlv  all  the  animals,  but 
only  two  men.  Thev  also  set  fire  to  the 
grass  to  bum  out  the  soldiers,  but  in- 
effectually. General  Meiritt,  who  led 
the  relieving  column,  killed  thirty-seven 
of  the  Utes,  when  the  rest  surrendered. 

1883.  The  bicentennial  anniversary 
of  the  first  German  settlement  in  the 
United  States  was  celebrated  with  much 
festivity  at  Germantown,  Philadelphia, 
the  seat  of  the  settlement.  Thirteen 
German  families,  induced  by  William 
Penn,  sailed  from  London  in  1688,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  this  settlement. 

Ooto1>er  7. 

1571.  The  celebrated  naval  battle  of 
Lepanto  was  fought.  The  fleet  of  the 
Mediterranean  powers,  commanded  by 
Don  John,  brother  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  encountered  the  Turicisn  fleet  in 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  gained  one  of 
the  greatest  naval  victones  known  to 
history.  It  put  an  end  to  Turkish 
domination  of^  the  Mediterranean,  and 
was  thus  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
civilization. 

1765.  Delegates  from  the  colonies 
assembled  in  Uie  city  of  New  York  to 

Srotest  against  the  Stamp  Act  They 
eclared  that  the  colonies  had  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  taxation  in  their  terri- 
tories, and  resolved  to  petition  the  king 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

i8a6.  A  railroad  was  put  in  operation 
at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  its  purpose 
bein^  to  transport  stone  from  the  Quincy 
granite-ouarries  to  tide-water,  three  miles 
away.  The  cars  were  drawn  by  horses. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  this  was  the 
first  railroad  in  America;  but  a  short 
road  had  been  previously  built  in  the 
Lehigh  coal-region  of  Pennsylvania. 

Z849.  Bdgar  Allan  Poe,  one  of  the 
most  orifl^insl  of  American  poets,  died. 
His  facile  command  of  language  and 
skill  in  handling  strange  conceptions 
have  given  celebrity  to  his  tides  and 
poems,  which  promise  to  gain  a  perma- 
nent place  in  American  literature. 

i860.  The  Connaught,  a  mail-steamer 
from  Gal  way  to  Boston,  and  the  largest 
vessel  afloat  at  that  time  except  the  Great 
Eastern,  was  found  to  be  on  flre  when  a 
few  hundred  miles  fiK>m  Boston.    There 
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were  nearly  dx  hundred  penoni  on 
board,  and  the  danger  of  total  lo«  was 
imminent  Fortunately,  a  fmall  Ameri- 
can brig  came  up,  and  suoceeded  in  res- 
cuing every  soul,  though  of  only  198 
tons'  burden. 

z86i.  A  twelve-mile  foot-race,  in 
England,  was  won  by  Deerfoot,  a  Seneca 
IncUan^  who  ran  that  distance  in  sizty- 
flve  mmutes  and  five  seconds.  Deer^ 
foot  was  afterwards  beaten  by  White, 
an  Englishman,  who  ran  ten  miles  in 
flfty-two  minutes  and  fourteen  seconds. 

1870.  Gambetta,  the  French  political 
leader,  escaped  from  Paris,  then  mveeted 
by  the  Prussians,  in  a  balloon.  It  was  a 
dangerous  experiment,  as  his  balloon 
two  or  three  times  descended  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Prussians. 

Ootolier  8« 

1354.  Bienzi,  the  last  of  the  tribunes 
of  Rome,  was  killed  in  a  tumult  fo- 
mented by  the  nobility.  Anarchy  at 
that  peoiod  prevailed  in  Rome,  the  citi- 
zens being  much  oppressed  by  the  barons, 
whose  fortified  castles  enabled  them  to 

S)rform  illegal  acts  with  impunity, 
ienzi  roused  the  people,  put  down* the 
barons,  and  was  named  tribune,  with 
dictatorial  power.  This  eminence  turned 
his  head:  he  acted  foolishly,  and  was 
driven  from  the  city.  After  seven  years 
he  returned,  and  sought,  at  the  desire  of 
the  pope,  to  restore  oraer,  but  was  killed, 
as  above  stated. 

Z361.  The  most  extraordinary  duel 
on  record  took  place  on  He  Notre-Dame, 
Paris,  between  a  man  and  a  dog.  It  was 
of  the  form  of  the  judicial  combat,  in 
which  the  right  or  wrone  of  a  charge 
was  supposed  to  be  proved  by  the  result 
of  a  fight  for  life.  A  French  gentleman, 
Aubry  de  Montdidier,  had  been  mur- 
dered and  his  body  buried  in  a  forest. 
His  dog  stayed  by  the  grave  until  forced 
by  hunger  to  leave  it  The  peculiar  ac- 
tions of  the  doe  induced  some  persons  to 
follow  it,  and  the  corpse  of  the  murdered 
man  was  discovered.  Some  time  after^ 
wards  the  dog  flew  at  tiie  throat  of  a 
Chevalier  Macaire.  Suspicion  bdng 
aroused,  and  the  fkct  coming  to  the 
knowleage  of  the  kine,  the  dog  was 
brought  to  court,  and  here,  from  a 
crowd  of  courtiers,  it  picked  out  Hacaire 
and  flew  savagely  at  nim.  As  Macaire 
denied  the  crime,  the  king  ordered  that 
it  should  be  left  to  the  <<  judgment  of 
God,''  in  a  duel  with  the  dog.  The  lists 
were  prepared,  Hacaire  was  fUmished 
with  a  lai^e  stick,  and  the  dog  with  an 
empty  cask  to  which  it  could  retire  from 
assault  But  the  animal  attacked  Ma- 
caire so  flercely  as  to  get  him  by  the 
throat  and  fling  him  to  the  ground. 


whereupon  he  confessed  the  murder  and 
begged  for  merc^. 

Z803.  Vittorio  Alfleri,  the  most  cele- 
brated Italian  writer  of  tragedies,  died. 
His  works  are  numerous  and  of  a  high 
order  of  dramatic  ability.  "  Philip  IL" 
and  "Saul"  are  considered  his  master- 
pieces. 

Z871.  The  great  fire  of  Chicago,  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  conflamtions 
known  in  the  history  of  the  world,  broke 
out  on  the  evening  of  this  day.  It  was 
occasioned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  paraf- 
fine  lamp,  the  high  wmd  which  prevailed 
rendering  it  impossible  to  control  the 
fire,  which  contmued  to  rage  during  all 
day  of  the  9th.  The  loss  was  temble. 
The  district  burned  over  contained  many 
wooden  buildings,  which  fed  the  flames 
and  rapidly  spread  the  area  of  conflagra- 
tion. In  all,  over  seventeen  thousand 
building  were  consumed,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  people  were  left  home- 
less, of  whom  two  nundrcd  and  fifty  lost 
their  lives.  The  value  of  the  property 
destroyed  was  estimated  at  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  millions  of  dollars,  while 
the  total  area  burned  over  was  two  thou- 
sand acres.  The  city  was  rebuilt  with 
remarkable  ener^  and  rapidity,  one- 
third  the  loss  bemg  restorea  in  a  year's 
time. 

187Z.  Great  forest- fires  broke  out  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  on  the  same 
day  that  the  Chicago  fire  b^an,  and 
raged  destructively  for  a  week.  The  loss 
in  property  was  immense,  and  about  two 
thoisand  persons  lost  their  lives,  while 
many  villages  and  farm-houses  were 
destroyed. 

1878.  A  disastrous  accident  occurred 
on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad.  An  excur- 
sion-train retumine  to  Boston  from  a 
boat-race  was  wrecked  by  a  misplaced 
switch,  twenty-one  persons  being  xilled 
and  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
injured. 

Z879.  The  Peruvian  iron-clad  Huas- 
car,  which  had  infiicted  great  damage  on 
the  commerce  and  navy  of  Chili  during 
the  Peru-Chili  war,  was  captured  by  the 
Chilian  fieet 

Ooto1>e]r  B. 

Z848.  Smith  O'Brien,  Meagher,  and 
other  leaders  in  the  "  Youne  Ireland" 
party  were  tried  and  sentencMl  to  death, 
which  sentence  was  afterwards  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life.  Meagher  after- 
wards escaped,  reached  New  York,  and 
commandea  a  regiment  in  the  American 
civil  war. 

1858.  The  first  overland  mail  from 
San  Francisco  arrived  at  St  Louis.  The 
time  occupied  in  this  journey  was  twenty- 
three  days  and  four  nours. 
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Ootol>er  XO. 

73a.  A  great  viotory  wm  gained  by 
Ohiurles  Martel  over  the  San^ens,  near 
the  city  of  Tours,  Franoe.  This  was  one 
of  the  great  turning  battles  of  the  world. 
The  Saracens  had  conquered  Spain,  and 
were  now  invadinff  France.  Mad  they 
been  yictorious  in  wis  battle,  they  might 
have  overrun  all  Europe  and  seriously 
checked  the  advance  of  civilization. 
Charles  received  the  name  of  Marieif  or 
<(  the  hammer, ''  £ix>m  this  victory. 

1782.  Mrs.  Siddons,  for  many  years 
the  most  popular  tragic  actress  on  the 
£nelish  stage,  made  her  dSbui  as  a  star 
at  Drury  I^e  Theatre,  London.  She 
had  made  her  first  appearance  at  this 
theatre  in  December,  1776. 

1 80a.  The  Edinburgh  Review ^  the 
pioneer  of  the  great  critical  reviews,  was 
issued  by  Francis  Jefirey,  Svdney  Smith, 
Heniy  lorou^ham,  and  others.  It  has 
had  a  rema»able  influence  over  nine- 
teenth-centuiy  literature,  and  still  holds 
high  rank  among  the  reviews. 

Z839.  The  United  States  Bank  failed. 
The  bill  to  renew  its  charter  had  been 
vetoed  by  President  Jackson,  and  the 
public  deposits  withdrawn  fh>m  it  It 
continued  operations  as  a  Pennsylvania 
State  bank,  out  became  ruined  through 
speculations  in  cotton.  There  followed 
many  bank-fnilures,  three  hundred  and 
fortv-three  banks  closing  business  en- 
tirely, and  sixty-two  partially.  The 
fovemment  lost  two  millions  of  dollars 
y  these  failures. 

Z858.  Donati's  comet  reached  its 
nearest  point  to  the  earth.  It  was  very 
brilliant  during  late  September  and 
October,  the  length  of  the  tail  being  esti- 
mated at  forty  million  miles.  On  Octo- 
ber 18  the  comet  nearly  came  into  col- 
lision with  the  planet  Venus.  Its  nearest 
approach  to  the  earth  was  fifty-one  mil- 
kons  of  miles. 

1872.  William  H.  Seward,  SecreUrv 
of  State  under  President  Lincoln,  died. 
He  had  eminent  ability  as  a  statesman, 
and  settled  amicably  during  the  war 
questions  which  threatened  to  plunge  the 
United  States  into  difficulties  wiUi  for- 
eign nations.  At  the  time  of  the  mur- 
der of  Lincoln,  Seward  was  wounded  by 
one  of  the  band  of  assassins,  but  fortu- 
nately the  woimds  did  not  prove  serious. 

Z885.  Flood  Bock,  at  Hell  Gate, 
New  York  harbor,  was  blown  up  with 
dynamite.  The  tunnels  in  the  rock  had 
been  ten  years  in  making,  and  were 
21,670  feet  long.  There  were  used  four- 
teen tons  of  dynamite,  in  fourteen  thou- 
sand charges,  which  was  exploded  by 
an  electric  battery,  the  circuit  being 
dosed  by  a  daughter  of  General  Newton, 


the  engineer.  Man^  experimenfei  were 
made  with  delicate  instruments  to  test 
the  rapidity  of  outflow  of  the  air-con- 
cussion. The  blast  was  six  times  as 
strone  as  that  used  at  Hallett's  Beef,  and 
was  me  largest  ever  made. 

Ootolier  11« 

1737.  A  terrible  storm  visited  India, 
in  which  hundreds  of  vessels  were 
wrecked  and  thirty  thousand  persons 
perished. 

Z844.  The  Parliament  buildinn  in 
process  of  erection  at  Quebec  were  blown 
up,  two  explosions  taldng  place  beneath 
them.  The  perpetrator  01  the  outrage 
was  not  discovered. 

Z853.  The  New  York  Glearing-House, 
an  association  of  fifty-two  banlu  for  the 
purpose  of  simplifying  and  expediting 
busmess,  went  into  operation.  The 
clearing-house  svstem  is  now  generally 
adopted  in  our  cities. 

1855.  Dr.  Kane  and  his  crew  reached 
tl^is  country  on  their  return  from  the 
Arctic  regions.  They  had  sailed  on  May 
81, 1868,  had  attained  the  most  northerly 
point  ever  reached,  and  had  been  forced 
to  abandon  their  vessel  and  retreat  in 
open  boats.  They  were  brought  back  by 
a  party  sent  for  their  relief. 

1878.  A  dangerous  panic  took  place 
at  the  Oolosseum  Music  Hall,  LiverpooL 
A  large  audience,  of  from  three  thousand 
to  four  thousand,  was  stampeded  by  a  ciy 
of  <*fire,''  and  in  the  effort  to  escape  a 
terrible  crush  took  place.  Thirty-seven 
persons  were  killedL  and  a  very  great 
number  were  injured. 

Z885.  A  storm  off  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador wrecked  eighty  vessels,  with  a  loss 
of  forty-three  lives. 

Ooto1>er  19. 

Z492.  Columbus  discovered  America. 
He  reached  land  at  one  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  which  he  named  San  Salvador. 
Which  of  this  group  of  islands  it  was  is 
not  positively  Siown.  It  was  called  by 
the  Indians  Guanahanl,  and  has  been 
variously  identified,  the  balance  of  prob- 
ability being  in  &vor  of  Watling  Is- 
land. From  that  point  Columbus  sailed 
southward,  discovering  Cuba  on  the  28th 
and  Hayti  on  Becembeor  6.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Spain  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  honor,  though  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  embittered  by  the  ingratitude 
and  injustice  of  the  Spanish  rulers  and 
people. 

1845.  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  eminent 
philanthropist,  died.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  made 
earnest  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  the 
women  prisoners  in  Newsate  and  other 
London   prisons.      Her  highly  usefiil 
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miftionmry  work  in  tliia  direction  hai 
giren  her  enduring  fiMoe. 

1859.  Robert  Stephenson,  eon  of 
Geoige  Stephenson  the  inrentor  of  the 
looomoUye,  and  himself  a  distinguished 
en^eer,  died.  He  assisted  his  Csther  in 
building  locomotives,  and  among  his 
notable  engineering  feats  built  the  Bri- 
tannia tubular  bric^  orer  Menai  Strait, 
and  the  Yictcnia  tubular  bridge  at 
Montreal. 

1870.  General  Robert  B.  Lee,  by  all 
odds  the  greatest  leader  in  the  Ooofed- 
eratesenrioe,  died  at  Lexington,yirginia. 
where  he  had  served  as  president  of 
Washington  Oollese  sinoe  Uie  close  of 
the  war.  As  a  soldier  Lee  holds  very 
high  rank  in  the  annals  of  war,  and  by 
his  activity  and  skill  he  made  the  Vir- 
ginia campaign  tut  the  most  important 
one  of  the  civil  war.  Only  by  sheer 
force  of  superior  numbers  was  he  at  last 
overcome,  nis  own  army  being  reduoed 
to  a  mere  ftmgment 

Z886.  A  severe  gale  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  did  immense  damage  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana.  The  towns  of  Sabine 
Pass  and  Johnson's  Bayou  were  de- 
stroyed, one  hundred  and  two  lives  beine 
lost  in  the  former  and  one  hundred  and 
forfy-flve  in  the  latter. 

Z815.  Muiat,  one  of  Napoleon's  most 
fiunous  geaerais  and  BMowhals,  was 
executed.  He  had  been  made  J^ing  of 
Ni4>les  l^  Napoleon.  After  the  Isll  of 
Napoleon,  whose  cause  he  espoused  dur» 
ing  the  hundred  days,  he  noade  a  deSi- 
perate  effort  to  recover  his  kingdom  of 
Naples,  but  was  captured  and  slK>t. 

iSaa.  Antonio  Canova,  the  ablest  of 
modem  Italian  sculptors,  died.  He  left 
many  works  of  a  high  order  of  merit, 
among  them  an  admirable  statue  of 
Bonapisrte,  with  naaoy  statues  on  clas- 
sical subjeels.  One  of  the  most  admired 
of  his  works  is  the  <*  Venus  Viotorioue," 
for  whieh  Pauline  Bonaparte  sat  as  model. 

Z857.  The  New  York  banks  sus- 
pended speoie  payments.  There  had 
Deen  a  severe  run  on  them  during  the 
day,  ukI  their  specie  was  greatly  reduced. 
Most  of  the  banks  wroughout  the 
country  followed  their  example,  and 
business  was  almost  annihilated.  The 
trouble  benn  on  August  24,  with  the 
failure  of  Sie  Ohio  Lift  and  Trust  Com- 
pany.  A  period  of  great  suffering 
followed. 

1879.  Henry  0.  Oarey,  the  eminent 
American  political  eeonomiat,  died  at 
Philadelphia.  He  is  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  school  of  political 
economy,  oi  a  more  cheeiAil  character 
than  that  of  Malthas  and  Rioazdo. 


Ootol>er  14L. 

1066.  The  battle  of  Hastings,  be- 
tween the  Normans  and  the  English, 
was  fought.  The  Normans  gaineid  the 
victory,  and  with  it  gained  England,  of 
which  William,  Duke  of  Normandv, 
became  king.  This  was  one  of  the 
great  turning  battles  of  the  worid.  It 
brought  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty  of 
Sng&nd  to  an  end,  and  profoundly  mod- 
ified the  history  of  that  important  island. 

1806.  The  two  battles  of  Jena  and 
Auerstadt  were  fought  this  day  between 
the  French  and  Prossians.  The  Prus- 
sians were  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  neariy 
twenty  thousand  killed  and  almost  as 
many  prisoners.  The  French  lost  four- 
teen thousand.  These  victories  gave  Na- 
poleon the  command  of  Prussia,  which 
bad  not  previously  come  into  contact 
with  his  arms. 

1842.  The  completion  of  the  Oroton 
aqueduct  was  celebrated.  This  aqueduct, 
built  to  supply  the  city  of  New  York 
with  the  water  of  Croton  River,  is  about 
forty  miles  long,  and  cost  about  twelve 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  An  im- 
mense new  aqueduct,  for  the  necessary 
increase  of  the  water-supply,  is  now 
being  constructed. 

il^.  The  Glasgow  water-works  were 
opened  with  great  ceremony.  The  water 
is  brought  from  Lake  Katrine,  thirty- 
four  miles  distant,  through  an  exceed- 
ingly rugged  district  of  mountain,  bog, 
glen,  ana  river.  The  engineering  difS- 
culties  were  vei^  great  &venty  tunnels 
were  made,  their  total  length  being  thir- 
teen miles.  The  bogs  were  travened  by 
nearlv  four  miles  of  Immense  iron  pipes, 
and  the  glens  and  riven  crossed  by  nine 
and  a  quarts  miles  of  aqueduct.  The 
water-supply  is  fifty  million  gallons  daily. 

1870.  A  terrific  hurricane  in  Culia, 
the  severest  known  for  a  century,  caused 
disastrous  inundations  and  great  loss  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Two  thou- 
sand persons  are  estimated  to  have  been 
drowned. 

Z877.  The  "  Cleopatra's  Needle*'  obe- 
lisk, which  was  being  towed  fh>m  Alex- 
andria to  England,  was  forced  to  be  set 
adrift  in  a  trenftendous  gale  off  Cape 
Finisterre.  Fortunately,  its  wooden  cage 
was  so  firmly  bound  that  it  rode  out  the 
gale,  and  the  obelisk  was  soon  afterwards 
picked  up  and  towed  to  London  by 
another  steamer.  It  has  been  set  up  on 
the  Thunes  embankment 

i86x.  A  very  severe  cyclone  visited 
England  and  the  Oontineat,  doing  im- 
mense damage  by  la»d  and  sea.  The 
most  important  wreck  was  that  of  tha 
Clan  Macduff,  a  1406-ton  ship,  which 
went  down  in  the  Iriih  Sea. 
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Ooto1>er  18  • 

z8xx.  A  great  com«t  was  risible, 
whoee  tail  was,  on  October  16,  computed 
to  be  more  than  a  hundred  million  miles 
in  length  and  fifteen  million  miles  in 
its  greatest  breadth.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  comets  of  the  century. 

X815.  Napoleon  reached  the  island  of 
8t  Hdena,  whither  he  had  been  ban- 
ished for  lifs,  and  where  he  died  in  1821. 
On  this  day,  three  yean  before,  he  had 
begun  hit  fatal  retreat  fh>m  Russia. 

1864.  The  ocean  race  between  the 
Ounard  line  steamer  Or^on  and  the 
National  line  America,  from  New  York 
to  Queenstown,  was  won  by  the  former 
in  six  days,  twelve  hours,  and  twenty- 
seven  minutes,  the  America  being  beaten 
six  hours.  She  had  taken  a  slightly 
longer  course,  and  lost  two  or  three 
hours  through  an  accident 

Oeto1>er  !<!• 

1725.  The  New  York  Gazette^  the 
first  newspaper  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
was  iBSuea  by  William  Bradford. 

Z793.  Marie  Antoinette,  wife  of  Loais 
Xvl.  of  France,  was  guillotined  by  the 
French  revolutionists.  No  event  of  the 
Bevolution  has  excited  more  sympathy, 
the  courage  and  dignity  with  which  the 

Sueen  bore  her  misfortunes  having  gained 
er  multitudes  of  ftiends. 

18x3.  The  "battle  of  the  nations '' 
at  Leipstc,  took  place  on  the  16th,  18th, 
and  19th  of  October,  between  the  French 
army  and  its  allies  (one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  strong^  and  the  Austrian,  Rus- 
sian, and  Prussian  armies  (two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  strong).  The  French 
were  boaten  and  foroed  to  retreat 
Eighty  thousand  men  perished,  of  whom 
more  than  forty  thousand  were  French. 
It  was  Napoleon's  last  great  battle,  until 
Waterioo. 

1859^  John  Brown  captured  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  seised  the  United  States 
arsenal  at  that  point  Hit  purpose  was 
to  hold  this  as  a  centre  of  aggregation  of 
the  fugitive  slaves  whom  he  expected  to 
flock  to  his  standard.  The  slaves  fiiiled 
to  come,  and  Brown  was  taken,  tried, 
convicted  of  treason,  and  promptly  exe- 
cuted. 

X879.  Several  provinces  of  Spain  were 
inundated  by  overflowing  rivers  on  this 
and  the  succeeding  day.  About  two 
thousand  houses  were  destroyed,  and  one 
thousand  lives  lost.  It  was  claimed  that 
the  inundation  in  Murcia  was  caused  by 
the  burstiiig  of  an  enormous  water-spout, 
as  part  of  &e  flood- waters  were  salt 

X884.  The  steamer  Faraday,  with  the 
thore-osd  of  the  teoond  Mackey-Bennett 
oable,  anchored  off  Coney  Island.    The 


cable  was  landed  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
18th,  at  12.16  o'clock. 

Ooto1>er  17. 

X777.  The  surrender  of  Qeneral  Bur- 
goyne  at  Saratoga  took  place.  He  had 
marched  with  an  army  fmn  Canada  with 
the  design  of  cutting  off  New  Sneland 
from  the  other  colonies  and  forming  a 
Junction  with  the  army  at  New  York. 
All  his  designs  were  frustrated,  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  American  army  under 
General  Gates,  and,  after  ineffectual  ef- 
forts to  escape,  wae  forced  to  sunendtf 
with  all  his  force. 

1842.  The  exploring  ezpMition  of 
General  Fremont  reached  St  Louis  on 
its  return.  It  had  made  important  ex- 
plorations in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Fremont  led  a  second  expedition  the 
succeeding  year,  which  extended  to  Great 
Salt  Lake  ixA  the  Columbia  River. 

X855.  The  Bessemer  process  of  convert- 
ing iron  into  steel  was  patented.  This  im- 
portant invention  has  revolutionised  the 
iron  industry,  railroads  being  now,  as  a 
rule,  provided  with  steel  instead  of  iron 
rails.  Its  method  is  to  bum  out  the  ex- 
cess carbon  by  the  direct  introduction  of 
oxygen. 

x8a6.  Venice,  which  had  for  fifty 
years  been  held  by  Austria,  was  restored 
to  Italy.  A  vote  was  taken  on  the 
question  of  annexation  to  the  new  Italian 
kingdom.  It  was  almost  unanimous  in 
its  fovor. 

X885.  The  first  tucoestftil  experiment 
in  telpherage,  or  the  transport  of  goods 
by  eleotrici^,  was  made  on  a  short  line 
in  England.  This  system,  if  developed,  , 
may  prove  of  great  value.  A  steel  rod 
or  wue  rope,  strung  on  poles,  serves  at 
the  rail,  on  which  runs  an  electro-motor, 
drawing  a  train  of  suspended  burets, 
so  fkr  apart  as  properl  v  to  distribute  the 
weight  It  is  claimed  that,  if  made  to 
WOK  satisfactorily,  it  will  cause  a  great 
cheapening  of  freight  transportation. 

xM7.  A  great  fire  at  Hankow.  China, 
caused  the  loss  of  two  thousand  lives  and 
two  million  taeb'  worth  of  property. 
The  Chinese  iael  varies  in  value  from 
$1.41  to  $1.62  American  currency. 

Ooto1>«r  18« 

x8ifl.  The  Wasp,  an  American  war- 
schooner,  captured  the  British  sloop-of- 
war  Frolic,  off  ^e  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  battle  was  a  hard-fought  one, 
and  the  crew  of  the  Frolic  suffered  ter- 
ribly. Soon  after  the  victory  the  Wasp 
and  her  prize  were  captured  by  the  Fokv 
tiers,  a  British  seven^-four-gun  ship. 

X833.  Captain  Roes  returned  ft^Mn  hit 
Polar  expedition,  after  an  abtenoe  of 
four  years,  all  hopet  of  Mt  return  hairlBg 
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been  nearly  abandoned.  He  diiooYered 
Boothia  Felix  in  1880,  and  in  1881  his 
nephew  diflcovered  the  magnetic  north 
pole,  or  the  point  at  which  the  magnet 
stands  TerticaUy. 

184a.  The  irst  submarine  telegraph 
in  America  was  laid  from  Governor's  Is- 
land in  New  York  harbor  to  the  Battery. 
It  was  invented  by  Profesior  Morse,  and 
consisted  of  a  copper  wire  insulated  with 
tar,  pitch,  and  india-rubber.  Some 
communications  were  received  through 
it,  when  the  wire  was  caught  by  an 
anchor  and  rendered  useless. 

Z865.  Lord  Palmerston  (Henry  John 
Temple)  died.  He  was  bom  in  1784, 
and  lor  many  years  held  important  posi- 
tions in  the  English  cabinet,  while  in 
1866  he  became  prime  minister,  which 
position  he  held  almost  continuously  till 
nil  death. 

X885.  A  railroad-collision  occurred 
near  Jersey  City,  nine  persons  being 
killed  and  many  injured. 

1886.  Jacob  Sluurp,  the  noted  specu- 
lative street-railway  operator  of  New 
York,  was  arrested  for  complicity  in  the 
Broadway  railway  bribery  case.  He  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment, which  sentence  was  carried 
out  in  spite  of  his  serious  ill-health. 
Many  efforts  were  made  for  his  release, 
but  in  vain.    He  has  since  died. 

Oo1x>1>er  10« 

1745.  Dean  Swift,  the  celebrated 
English  satirist,  died.  His  "  Gulliver's 
Travels"  is  the  work  by  which  he  is 
best  known  to  modem  readers,  his 
,  trenchant  political  satires  having  lost 
much  of  their  interest  with  the  passing 
away  of  the  conditions  which  gave  them 
their  point. 

1781.  General  Gomwallis  surrendered 
to  Washington  at  Yorktown,  thus  bring- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War  to  an  end. 
He  had  incautiously  aUowed  himself  to 
be  hemmed  in  by  the  French  fleet  and 
Washinirton's  army,  and  found  escape 
impossible.  The  prisoners,  exclusive  of 
seamen,  numbered  7078.  After  this 
disaster  England  made  no  effort  to  con- 
tinue tbe  war. 

1364.  On  this  day  Sheridan  made  his 
famous  ^)  ride."  He  had  been  to  Wash- 
in  t^ton,  and  had  reached  Winchester, 
twenty  miles  fh>m  the  army,  on  his  re- 
turn. '  In  the  early  morning  the  Union 
soldi  o£s  were  surprised  in  their  camp  by 
a  flank  movement  of  Early's  army,  and 
put  to  rout  Sheridan,  riding  south- 
ward ^  h«ard  distant  artillery,  and  pushed 
bU  ixQrm  to  ftiU  speed.  Beaching  the 
T«tT«ating  army,  he  checked  its  flight, 
rcfformed  the  lines,  and  repulsed  the 
vktorioos  Oonfoderates  so  severely  that 


Bariy's  army  never  afterwards  made 
head  in  the  Valley.  This  striking  event 
has  been  made  the  sulject  of  a  poem 
and  an  historical  painting  by  T.  fiudi- 
fMi^»  Bead. 

1870.  The  steamer  Cambria,  of  the 
Anchor  Line,  which  left  New  York  on 
the  8th,  went  ashore  on  InnistrahuU  Is- 
land, coast  of  Ireland,  during  a  severe 
gale,  and  became  a  total  wrecf  A  large 
hole  was  knocked  in  her  bottom,  and  she 
immediately  b^gan  to  All.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  save  the  passengers  in  the 
four  boats  of  the  steamer,  but  only  one 
of  these  was  picked  up,  with  a  sailor  and 
a  lady,  the  latter  being  dead.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy  persons^in^all^lost  their 
lives. 

X875.  A  remarkable  feat  was  per- 
formed by  Blondin,  the  tight-rope  walk- 
er. This  was  to  walk  from  the  main-  to 
the  mizen-mast  of  a  steamer  in  motion. 
The  steamer  was  the  Poonah,  bound 
from  Aden  to  Point  de  Galle,  and  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  thirteen 
knots.  A  stout  cable  was  stretched  from 
mast  to  mast,  and  tightened  by  ^y-lines, 
which  caused  it  to  sag  greatly  in  the 
middle.  The  constant  vibrations  of  the 
engines  and  the  irregular  roll  of  the 
waves  made  the  feat  very  diflicult,  but 
Blondin  accomplished  it  safely.  On 
reaching  the  centre  of  the  ro^M  on  his 
return  Uie  swell  caused  the  ship  to  roll 
heavily,  swayinj^  him  from  side  to  side. 
Yet  he  kept  hu  nerve,  waited  till  the 
rollers  had  passed,  and  completed  his 
journey. 

Z884.  A  great  conflagration  took  place 
at  Moscow,  with  a  loss  of  five  million 
roubles.  The  rouble  is  equal  po  seventy- 
flve  centB  in  American  currency. 

Ootolier  90« 

480  B.C.  On  this  da^r  oooaned  the 
great  sea-flght  of  Salamis,  one  of  the 
most  striking  naval  battles  in  historr. 
Themistodes,  the  Athenian,  with  only 
three  hundred  and  ten  sail,  conijpletely 
defeated  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  the  Persian 
king,  of  two  thousand  sail,  and  saved 
Greece  f^m  the  dancer  of  becoming  a 
province  of  Persia.  It  was  followed  the 
next  vear  by  the  battle  of  Plataaa,  which 
completed  the  repulse  of  the  Persians. 

1825.  The  first  barve  through  the 
Erie  Canal  reached  Albany  buin  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  this  day.  Its  route 
through  the  canal  had  been  almost  like 
a  royiQ  procession.  There  beine  no  tele- 
graph at  that  day,  a  singular  and  effective 
meUiod  was  taken  to  send  the  news  of 
its  arrival  to  New  York  and  Bufiklo. 
Cannon  had  been  placed  within  hearing- 
distance  of  one  another  fh>m  Albany  to 
Uiese  cities,  and  were  successively  flxed. 
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On  tlM  newt  that  leaohing  the  two  dtiM 
a  lignAl  WM  returned  &e  lame  way. 
The  signal  was  sent  to  New  York  and 
hack  to  Albany  in  flfty-eight  minutes. 

Z870.  The  shook  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt  from  the  Atlantic  to  Iowa,  and 
from  the  St  Lawrence  Biver  to  Bich- 
mond.  No  damage  was  done,  though 
many  huildinffs  were  severely  shaken.  A 
panic  took  p&ioe  in  a  school  on  Four- 
teenth Street,  New  York,  but  the  teachers 
succeeded  in  preyenting  a  catastrophe  in 
the  rush  of  the  children  to  the  street 

z88a.  The  city  of  Manilla,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  a  typhoon.  Sixty  thousand  fiunilies 
were  rendered  homeless.  This  city  is  the 
most  important  Spanish  possession  in  the 
;Bast 

Ootol>er  dl. 

1805.  The  great  naval  battle  of  Tra- 
fklgar  was  fou^t,  in  which  the  British 
fleet,  under  Nelson,  sained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleets.  Nelson  was  killed.  His 
signal  to  the  fleet  was,  "  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty."  Nelson  had 
twentynseven  shins ;  the  allies  had  thirty- 
three,  all  of  the  line,  of  which  nineteen 
were  captured,  sunk,  or  destroyed. 

z868.  A  destructive  earthquake  took 
place  in  California.  The  city  hall  of 
San  Francisco  had  its  walls  split,  the 
custom-house  was  seriously  ii^ured, 
t  and  many  stores  and  dweUinss  were  so 
shattered  that  they  had  to  be  rebuilt 
The  earthquake  was  severe  in  other  parts 
of  Oalifbmia,  and  much  damage  was 
done  to  property. 

187a.  The  first  telegraph  message 
passed  between  South  Australia  and 
Sn^land.  A  submarine  cable  had  been 
laid  to  Java,  connecting  England  with 
Port  Darwin  in  North  Australia.  From 
Port  Darwin  a  line  had  been  laid  across 
the  centre  ot  the  ereat  Australian  desert 
to  the  city  of  Adelaide.  The  message 
came  from  the  mayor  of  Adelaide  to  tfae 
lord  mayor  of  London,  who  appropriately 
replied. 

Z883.  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Teriy 
arrived  at  New  York.  They  b^gan  in 
that  <»ty  a  series  of  theatrical  entertain- 
ments which  extended  throughout  the 
country  and  proved  highly  successful. 
This  success  was  laigdy  due  to  the 
superb  and  accurate  mounting  of  their 
nlays,  and  also  to  the  charming  acting  of 
Miss  Terry,  who  proved  a  b^ter  cara  in 
America  uan  Irvmff. 

1883.  Oaptain  Mayne  Beid,  a  noted 
author  of  novels  of  adventure,  died.  He 
was  of  Irish  birth,  but  had  made  long 
Journeys  of  exploration  in  this  country, 
the  experience  gained  being  embodied  m 
hisbo^o. 


Ootol>ejp  99* 

1685.  The  revocation  of  the  celebrated 
"  Edict  of  Nantes,"  by  Louis  XIV.,  took 
place.  This  edict,  in  &vor  of  the  Protes- 
tants, had  been  issued  by  Henry  lY.  in 
1598.  During  its  continuance  there  was 
religious  harmony  in  France,  but  after 
its  revocation  the  Hueuenots  were  placed 
in  an  unfortunate  pontion,  and  many  of 
them  left  the  country.  In  this  way 
France  lost  a  laige  number  of  her  be^ 
artisans. 

1846.  Disastrous  inundations  took 
place  in  central,  west,  and  southwest 
France,  the  loss  exceeding  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  Loire  rose  twenty  feet 
in  one  night,  and  many  bridges  were 
swept  away. 

1877.  A  terrible  explosion  took  place 
in  the  High  BlanWre  coal-pits,  near  Olas- 
fi^w,  Scotland.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
free  from  flrenlamp,  and  a  naked  lamp 
was  carried  through  it  just  before.  Yet 
it  blew  up  with  destructive  force,  and  of 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men  in  the  mine  only 
one  was  taken  out  alive. 

X883.  Matthew  Arnold,  the  eminent 
English  critical  writer,  arrived  in  New 
York,  with  the  purpose  of  delivering  a 
series  of  lectures  throughout  the  country. 
His  lectures  were  not  successftil,  his  voice 
and  delivery  proving  unsuited  for  the 
lecture-platrorm.  Becently  a  volume  of 
his  impressions  of  America  has  been  is- 
sued, which  has  given  much  offence, 
from  the  manifest  prejudice  of  many  of 
its  statements. 

Ooto1>«r  93. 

164X .  A  terrible  massacre  of  the  Prot- 
estants in  Ireland  began,  in  O'NeilPs 
rebellion.  More  than  thirty  thousand 
were  killed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  before  its  suppression  more  than 
one  hundred  and  flf^  thousand  Protes- 
tants are  said  to  have  been  massacred. 
The  outbreak  was  a  result  of  the  mis- 

fovemment  and  oppression  to  which  the 
rish  had  been  subjected. 

1878.  A  violent  cyclone  visited  Phil- 
adelphia, the  wind  blowing  from  flfty  to 
seventy-two  miles  per  hour.  More  than 
four  hundred  buildings  were  unroofed, 
and  over  a  hundred  injured  or  demol- 
ished. Many  churches  lost  their  steeples. 
Ten  persons  were  killed  and  about  thirty 
inlund.  The  pecuniary  loss  was  con- 
siderable. 

Ooto1>er  9^ 

X648.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  es- 
tablishing religious  toleration,  put  an  end 
to  the  terrible  "  Thirty  Years'  War," 
which  had  almost  ruined  Qermany.  The 
destruction  of  life  and  property  in  thi« 
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war  WM  ahnoft  unprecedented,  and  it 
oauaed  a  oentnry  of  retardation  in  the 
progreet  of  Qermany. 

Z794.  The  whiikey  rebellion  in  West- 
ern Pennsylyania  was  brought  to  an  end. 
The  rebeU  had  refViaed  to  pay  the  tax, 
and  railed  a  feree  to  retiet  the  ezciBe  offi- 
oen.  Preeident  Washington  called  out 
the  militia,  tent  an  army  aeroes  the  moun- 
taina,  nnd  intimidated  the  inmirgenti, 
who  submitted  to  authority.  The  cost 
to  the  goyemment  was  $1,600,000. 

1830.  Florida  was  ceded  by  Spain  to 
the  United  States.  It  was  admitted  as  a 
State  in  1846. 

185a.  Daniel  Webster,  the  greatest 
of  American  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modem  orators,  died.  His  most  memo- 
rable oration  was  in  reply  to  Hayne,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  had  upheld  the  right 
of  a  State  to  nullify  the  acts  of  Coneress. 
Webster's  reply  in  defence  of  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution  was  the  most  yigor- 
ous  and  brilliant  oration  eyer  delivered 
b^re  the  American  Congress. 

1879.  A  heayy  snow  fell  in  the  Mid- 
dle States,  an  extraordinary  eyent  for  so 
eariy  a  date  in  the  season. 

zt79.  The  first  shipment  of  fresh 
salmon  from  Canada  to  Liyerpool  was 
made.  The  salmon  were  frozen  and 
packed  in  ice,  and  carried  across  the 
ocean  in  huge  refrigeratocs. 

Ooto1>er  9Q« 

Saa  B.C.  Demosthenes,  the  most 
AuQOUs  of  the  worid's  oratoit,  died  from 
the  effect  of  poison  administmd  by  him- 
self. His  persistent  resistance  to  Philip 
of  Macedonia  had  brought  him  into  seri- 
ous danger  after  the  suoeess  of  the  Mace- 
donians, but  his  lifo  Mras  not  threatened 
till  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  He 
then  joined  the  Atheniys  in  renewed 
efforts  for  liberty,  but  thev^were  de£iMtted 
and  his  death  decreed.  He  escaped  the 
executioners  l^  taking  poison. 

1400.  Chanoer,  far  the  ablest  and 
most  yenatile  of  the  early  Bnclish  poets, 
died.  Of  his  poeass  *'  The  Canterbury 
Tales''  is  that  by  which  be  is  principaUy 
known  to  modem  readers.  The  allegori- 
cal chaMOler  of  hit  other  poems  renders 
them  less  agreeable  reading. 

14x5.  The  celebrated  battle  of  Agin- 
court  wias  foua^t  In  this  engagement 
Henry  Y.  of  England  with  about  nine 
thousand  men  defeated  a  French  army  of 
sixty  thousand,  of  whom,  it  is  said,  ten 
thousand  were  killed  and  fourteen  thou- 
sand taken  prisoners,  seven  thousand  of 
whom  were  barons,  knights,  and  gentle- 
men. lUs  yielory  gaye  Henry  control 
of  France. 

1768.  Hayana  was  deyastated  hj  a 
dieadfUl  hurricane,  which  destroyed 


thousand  and  Ibrty-eiffht  hooasi.  One 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 

i86z.  Thetelegraf^linetothePaeilc 
was  completed.  This  line  ran  ttom  St. 
Louis  to  San  Francisoo.  The  first  pole 
was  set  up  on  the  4th  of  July.  The 
building  at  the  eastern  seetioBf  fimn 
Omaha  to  Salt  Lake  City,  proceeded  at 
the  rale  of  ten  miles  a  day.  At  the  same 
time  a  western  section,  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  San  Francisco,  was  bniH. 

Z878.  An  attempt  was  made  to  assas- 
sinate the  SUng  or  Spain  at  Madrid,  a 
pistol-shot  being  fired  at  him  in  the  street 
The  assassin,  who  was  immediately  ar- 
rested, claimed  to  be  a  member  of  the 
International  Workingmen's  Sodety. 

October  9B« 

Z764.  Hogarth,  t^  celebrated  Eng- 
lish satirical  painter,  died.  His  works 
are  ftill  of  comic  humor,  but  as  a  rule 
they  teach  usefiil  lessons,  and  have  been 
of  mueh  service  to  the  cause  of  morality. 
They  include  "The  Rake's  Pn^^ress,'' 
"  Marriage  k  U  Mode,''  "  Industry  and 
Idleness,"  and  other  series  of  satirical 
dmwings,  besides  many  single  pictures 
of  great  merit 

1859.  The  terrible  wrecked  the  Boval 
Charter,  of  the  Liverpool  and  Austealian 
line,  took  place  upon  the  coast  of  Angle- 
sea.  A  h^yy  storm  drove  her  upon  the 
rocks,  and  though  a  hawser  was  ffot 
ashore  she  broke  ujp  in  the  waves  bemre 
it  could  be  used.  Of  four  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  persons  on  board  only 
thirty-nine  were  saved.  A  treasnre  of 
nearly  four  million  dollars  in  gold  went 
down  with  the  ship. 

X875.  A  severe  conflamtSon  broke 
out  in  Virginia  City,  Colomdo,  which 
destroyed  its  entire  business  portion,  the 
loss  being  $4,000,000. 

X876.  Maud  S.,  the  fastssi  trotting- 
borse  on  record,  made  her  first  race  at 
Lexington  as  a  four-year-old.  The  mile 
was  made  in  2.17^.  Her  greatest  time. 
2.06^,  was  made  July  80,  1886.  Maud 
S.  Ib  a  liehtish-red  chestnut  mare,  with 
a  small  blase  in  the  face  and  one  white 
foot  behind.  She  is  16.2}  hands  high, 
of  exc^ent  form,  erven,  low,  smoo^  gait, 
with  long  reach  and  powerfiil  hind  quar- 
ters. She  is  a  Kentucky  blue-grass  Ykone^ 
foaled  March  28, 1874. 

Ootol>ejp  97* 

1559.  Servetus,  a  Smnish  theologian, 
wae  burned  at  Qeneva  1^  order  of  Cwvin. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine  ot  the 
Trinity,  ana  had  held  a  eontroveny  with 
Calvin,  who  in  this  aot  Aowed  all  the 
intolerant  bigotry  of  which  be  : 
others,  and  opened  himself  to  the  1 
censure. 
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1804.  The  rebel  nun  AlbemArie  wsb 
blown  up  by  Lieutenant  Gushing,  of  the 
Uuited  Btatee  nayy.  This  was  a  very 
daring  exploit  CuBhing  i4>proached  the 
ram  at  night,  placed  a  torpedo  under  her 
in  the  fStoe  of  a  destniotive  fire,  and  shat- 
tered the  ram  by  ifei  discharge.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  party  were  talEen,  but  he 
eecaped  byswimminff. 

z866.  The  cattle-oisease  in  Bnglasd, 
which  had  raged  sererely  since  June, 
1866,  was  reported  as  'Stamped  out'' 
In  all,  124,187  cattle  died,  and  80,697 
were  killed. 

Z869.  The  steamboat  Stcmewall  was 
burned  on  the  Mississippi,  with  a  loss  of 
about  two  hundred  lives. 

Z870.  The  city  of  Metz  was  surren- 
dered to  the  Qermans.  It  had  the  enor- 
mous garrison  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  thousand  men  and  six 
thoussjid  officers,  forming  an  important 
division  of  the  IP^ch  army,  which  had 
been  shut  up  within  the  city.  Its  over- 
abundant garrison  was  the  inmiediate 
cause  of  its  surrender.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  feed  such  a  host,  and  it  could  have 
been  defended  better  with  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  Bazaine,  the  French  general, 
was  afterwards  tried  and  condemned  to 
death  for  surrend^ng  Mela.  This  pun- 
ishment was  commuted  to  twenty  years' 
imprisonment  He  was  sent,  December, 
1878,  to  the  penal  isle  of  St  Marguerite, 
from  which  he  escaped  in  August  of  the 
next  year. 

Ooto1>er  as. 

901.  Alfired  the  Great,  the  most  nota- 
ble figure  in  early  Bnglish  history,  died. 
He  did  much  for  Bn^ish  literature  and 
education,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fixed  form  of  ^vernment,  while  repc^ing 
the  invading  Danes. 

i6a8.  The  city  of  Bochdle,  Fraaoe, 
was  taken  by  Cardinal  Bichelieu,  after  a 
siege  of  thirteMi  months.  It  was  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Huguenots  in  Franee. 
Bfibrts,  which  proved  unauocessful,  were 
made  to  relieve  it  by  an  Bnglish  army 
and  fleet  under  the  Duk»  of  Buckingham. 

z683.  William  Penn  landed  in 
America,  at  New  Oastie,  Delaware.  He 
had  with  him  about  one  hundred  colo- 
nists, in  the  ship  Welcome.  On  the  4th 
of  December  he  called  an  assembly  of 
the  people  at  Chester,  and  soon  after  be- 
gan to  lay  out  the  dty  of  Philadelphia. 

1746.  A  terrible  esorthqiiake  took  place 
on  the  western  coast  of  South  America. 
The  cities  of  Lima  and  Callao  were  de- 
molished, and  e^hteen  thousand  pefsons 
buried  in  the  ruina. 

Z874.  The  Fesfee  Islands  were  an- 
nexed to  Great  Britain,  beinp;  ceded  by 
the  king  and  chieft  unconditionally  to 
Sir  Hercules  Bobinson.    This  group  con- 


tains over  two  hundred  islands,  eiehty 
being  inhabited.  The  largest  is  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  mues  in  circum- 
ference, and  has  sixty  thousand  inhab- 
itants, twelve  hundred  of  whom  are  Bu- 
ropeans. 

Z884.  A  great  radical  demonstration 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords  took  i^ace  in  Hyde  Park,  London, 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  being 
present 

1886.  A  disastrous  railroad  collision 
took  pUioe  at  Portage,  Wisoonsin.  An 
express  ran  into  a  freight  train,  sev^al 
passenger-cari  being  wreeked.  Thed^ris 
caught  fire,  and  twenty-five  persons  were 
burned  to  death,  despite  all  efforts  to 
rescue  them. 

z886.  The  Bartholdi  statue,  «  Liberty 
Enlightening  the  World,''  erected  on 
Qovemor's  Island,  New  York  harbor, 
was  formally  inaugurated  by  President 
Cleveland,  in  the  presence  of  the  United 
Stetes  cabinet  offioen,  M.  Bartholdi, 
Count  de  Lesseps,  and  a  delegation  of 
French  officials,  with  an  immense  oon- 
course  of  spectators.  A  parade  <^  twenty 
thousand  soldiers,  firemen,  etc.,  and  a 
naval  parade,  formed  part  of  the  cere- 
monies. This  statue  is  of  bronze,  one 
hundred  and  filty-one  feet  high,  with  a 
pedestal  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet, 
making  a  total  height  of  thrae  hundred 
and  five  feet  It  is  thehishest  figure- 
monument  in  the  w<»ld.  The  statue  was 
donated  by  French  admirers  o#  the  United 
Stetes,  but  the  funds  for  building  the 
pedestal  were  raised  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  being  finally  secured  only  by 
the  eflbrte  of  The  World  mmsfuper. 

Ootober  ^>0« 

x6z8.  Sir  WaUer  Baleigh,  the  cele- 
brated adventurer  aad  colonist,  was  be- 
headed. He  'had  been  in  high  favor 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  made 
several  efforts  to  plant  colonies  in 
America,  all  of  which  fiiiled.  He  had 
vistted  Ouiana  himself,  in  a  delusive 
hope  of  finding  M  DoradOy  the  land  of 
^id.  To  him  is  attributed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  poteto  and  tobaeco  into 
Europe.  He  was  accused  of  treason  un- 
der James  I.,  and  convicted,  without  suf- 
ficient proof,  in  1608.  While  inprison 
he  wrote  his  chief  work,  *<  The  Eustory 
of  the  World. "  He  was  released  in  1616, 
made  another  expedition  to  Guiana,  and 
became  involved  in  a  fight  with  the  Span- 
iards. On  his  return  the  king,  who 
wished  to  propitiate  the  Spaniards,  had 
Baleigh  airasted  and  enecutsd  under  the 
old  sentenoe  of  1608.  It  was  ona  of  the 
judicial  murders  lor  poUiieal  pnfposes 
which  were  not  uneonmon  at  thai  cuiy. 

z8ix.    The  fint  steamboat  th^  ran  on 
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the  WMtem  wMon  left  PittBburg  for 
New  Orleent.  It  was  intended  for  the 
Natchez  and  New  Orleans  traffic. 

187a.  A  striking  escape  from  a  serious 
aocid^t  took  nlace  on  the  Cornwall  Bail- 
road.  Bnglana,  a  single-track  road.  A 
fteignt-train  loaded  with  china  clay 
passed  at  ftdl  speed  the  station  where  it 
was  to  stop,  the  brakes  failing  to  work. 
The  mail-train  was  due,  and  came  within 
sight  in  a  minute  or  two.  A  disaster 
seemed  inevitable,  but  the  engineer  of  the 
mail-train  at  once  reverted  his  engine, 
rraduallj  stopped,  and  began  to  run 
backwara,  gaming  the  speed  of  the  clay- 
train  just  in  time  to  avoid  a  collision  that 
might  have  caused  a  great  loss  of  life. 

X885.  General  George  B.  McClellan 
died.  This  eminent  officer  held  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  Northern  army  dur- 
ing tne  civil  war,  conducting  the  early 
operations  before  Bichmond,  and  the 
campaign  in  Maryland,  where  he  gained 
an  important  victory  over  Lee  at  An- 
tietam.  There  was  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  his  ability  as  a  fleld-offloer, 
and  he  was  removed  ftom  command  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  through 
impatience  of  the  government  at  what  it 
considered  his  unnecessary  delay  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.  In  the  1864  election 
McOlellan  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  President,  and  received  the  electoral 
votes  of  three  States  only.  In  1877  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

x886.  The  singular  circumstance  oc- 
curred that  three  Atlantic  steamers  were 
stranded  on  one  day.  The  Persian  Mon- 
arch went  ashore  on  Portland  Break- 
water ;  the  Pavonia,  of  the  Ounard  line, 
on  High  Pine  Ledge,  Massachusetts  Bay; 
and  the  Lake  Huron,  of  the  Beaver  line, 
on  Madame  Island,  seven  miles  below 
Quebec.  The  disaster  in  each  case  was 
caused  by  fog. 

Ooto'ber  30« 

1759.  A  severe  earthquake  in  S^a 
extended  over  ten  thousand  square  miles. 
Baalbec  was  destroyed,  with  a  loss  of 
twenty  thousand  lives.  This  event  finally 
ruined  a  celebrated  ancient  city  which 
had  been  successively  devastated  by 
Arabs,  Turks,  and  Tartars. 

X887.  The  steamer  Vernon  was 
wrecked  on  Lake  Michigan,  forty  lives 
being  lost 

October  31. 

The  festival  of  Hallowe'en,  or  All 
Hallows'  Bve,  the  eve  of  All  Saints' 
Day  or  AU  Hallows,  seems  to  be  a  relic 
of  pagan  times  in  the  character  of  its 
observances,  which  have  no  warrant  in 
the  churdi  ceremonies  of  AU  Saints'  Day. 
The  superstition,  apparently  of  Scottish 
origini  that  on  thii  night  supernatural 


influences  prevail,  that  ftj^U  walk  and 
the  powers  of  evil  are  abroad,  has  given 
rise  to  many  curious  observances,  in 
addition  to  the  innocent  games  with 
which  the  occasion  is  celebrated.  Nuti 
and  apples  are  then  in  particular  request, 
and  Hallowe'en  is  known  as  Nntorack 
Night  in  the  North  of  Snsland.  Of  the 
many  Scottish  games  of  uiis  period  we 
shall  mention  only  that  of  ducking  for 
apples.  The  apples  are  set  floating  in  a 
tub  of  water,  the  task  being  to  catch 
them  with  the  teeth, — a  not  very  easy 
one.  The  superstitious  ceremonies  prin- 
cipally consist  in  various  methods  through 
which  maidens  hope  to  see  the  phantom 
shade  of  their  lovers.  Some  of  these  are 
plavftil,  some  weird,  the  phantom  being 
looKed  for  in  a  mirror  at  midnight,  over 
the  shoulder,  or  otherwise,  fi^uently 
under  nerve-trying  conditions. 

Z803.  The  frigate  Philadelphia,  which 
formed  part  of  tne  American  fleet  bom- 
barding Tripoli,  struck  on  a  rock  in  the 
harbor,  and  whs  taken  by  the  Tripolitans. 
In  February,  1804,  it  was  retaken,  in  a 
very  daring  manner,  by  Lieutenant 
De^tur.  As  it  could  not  be  removed, 
it  was  set  on  flre  and  burned. 

1840.  A  terrible  inundation  began  in 
Franoe,  continuing  until  the  4th  of  No- 
vember. The  Sa6ne  broke  its  banks  and 
flooded  sixt^  thousand  acres.  Several 
cities  were  inundated,  and  very  many 
houses  swept  away.  The  Sa6ne  had  not 
been  so  hign  for  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  years. 

Z865.  The  debt  of  the  United  States 
was  now  at  its  highest  point,  the  total 
debt  being$2,804,S49,487.60. 

Z873.  The  steamer  Virginius,  carry- 
ing Uie  American  flag,  was  seized  by  the 
Spanish  war^teamer  Tornado,  on  sus- 
picion of  carrying  aid  to  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents. Great  excitement  and  threats 
of  war  followed,  which  subsided  when  it 
was  proved  that  the  Vir^nius  had  no 
right  to  carry  the  stars  and  stripes. 

Z876.  A  terrible  cyclone  occuired  in 
southeastern  Bengal,  causing  the  death 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand persons.  Three  larye  islands  were 
submerged,  and  Calcutta  barely  escaped. 

Z879.  The  railway  up  Mount  Vesu- 
vius was  completed.  This  is  a  cable 
road,  the  carriages  being  drawn  by  a  rc^ 
which  is  wound  by  a  stationary  engine 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  luids 
passengers  at  the  edge  of  the  crater. 

Z883.  A  fire  broke  out  in  a  large 
cotton-warehouse  at  Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  spread  over  a  space  of  half  a  square 
mile,  three  hundrea  negro-houses  beinir 
burned  and  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
cotton  destroyed.  About  ten  liyoi  were 
lost 
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No  deyioe  that  can  add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  dwdling  la 
omitted  in  oar  modem  architecture,  and  money  is  not  regarded  when  the  luxury 
of  clothing  or  beauty  of  personal  adornment  is  in  question.  Hence  we  all  live 
in  better  houses  and  wear  better  clothes  than  did  our  fore&thers.  Why  should 
we  not  take  the  same  better  care  of  our  health  7  Why  should  dyspepsia,  and  the 
train  of  diseases  that  follow  it,  almost  unknown  in  the  olden  time,  be  so  preva- 
l^it  now  T  The  answer  that  probably  suggests  itself  is  the  correct  one :— because 
of  the  quantity  of  adulterated,  improperly-made,  unwholesome  food  forced  upon 
consumers  by  unscrupulous,  avaricious  mann&durers.  The  hot  competition  of 
the  present  day  and  the  strife  for  rapid  riches  have  called  forth  all  the  ingenuity 
of  modwn  science  to  devise  cunning  deceptions  that  shall  enable  the  avaricious 
dealer  to  more  rapidly  increase  his  profits,  even  though  he  destroy  the  health  of 
the  public  thereby.  The  consequence  is  adulterated,  impure,  poiaonous,  and 
bogus  food  on  every  hand. 

The  people  buy  these  adulterated  articles  of  food  becaose  they  are  cheap, 
entirely  ignorant  of  their  poisonous  qualities.  A  few  yean  ago  ^is  evil  had 
reached  such  alarming  proportions  in  England  that  the  public  sentiment  de- 
manded legislative  interference,  and  Parliament  enacted  the  most  severe  repres- 
sive laws.  Dr.  Small,  U.8.A.,  after  an  examination  recently  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  War  Department,  concludes  that  the  adulteration  of  food  is  as 
great  in  this  country  to-day,  and  of  as  dangerous  a  character,  as  it  was  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  referred  to.  No  article  entering  so  generally  into  the  food  of 
every  £unily  has  been  found  more  villanously  adulterated  than  baking  powder. 
For  the  purpose  of  underselling  an  absolutely  pure  powder  like  the  ''  Boyal" — 
which  has  become  the  standard  for  purity  and  strength  in  baking  powders- 
hundreds  of  dealers  are  putting  up  baking  powders  with  cheap  and  adulterated 
cream  of  tartar  containing  lime,  earth,  etc,  adding  strength  by  the  free  use  of 
alum.  These  powders  are  sold  cheap,  but  thdr  use  is  expensive,  for  they  are  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  dyspepsia  from  which  the  American  people  are  suffer- 
ing. This  species  of  adulteration,  at  least,  can  be  avoided  by  following  the 
advice  of  Professor  Mott^  the  chemist  to  the  Government,  who  recommends  con- 
sumers "  when  purchasing  baking  powders  to  select  one  standard  powder,  as  the 
'  Royal  Baking  Powder,'  rather  than  to  risk  purchasing  adventurous  compounds 
put  upon  the  market  by  persons  who  have  no  higher  motive  than  dollars  and 
cents." 

The  health  authorities  should  take  hold  of  this  matter  with  sufficient  vigor 
to  stamp  out  the  evil. 

Ohampaghs  was  discovered  or  invented  by  accident,  like  so  many  other 
good  things.    About  1668  one  Pdrignon  was  cellarer  in  a  Benedictine  convoit 
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in  Hautvillien,  Ohampagne.  Proyidence  had  eridently  marked  him  oat  fiyr  that 
poBition,  and  had  bestowed  on  him  a  strong  head  and  a  discriminating  palate. 
The  products  of  the  neighboring  yineyards  were  yarioos,  and,  like  a  true  Bene- 
dict)  Dom  P^rignon  hit  upon  the  idea  of  **  marrying^  the  rarions  wines.  He  had 
noted  that  one  kind  of  soil  imparted  fragrance,  another  generosity,  and  discov- 
ered that  a  white  wine  could  be  made  from  the  blackest  grapes  which  would  keep 
&r  better  than  the  wine  from  white  grapes.  Moreoyer,  the  happy  thought  struck 
him  that  a  piece  of  cork  was  a  more  suitable  stopper  than  the  flax  dipped  in  oil 
which  had  heretofore  served  that  purpose.  His  wine  became  &mous,  and  its 
manu&cture  extended  throughout  Champagne.  Then  he  happened  upon  a  still 
greater  disoovery, — how  to  make  an  eiSsryescent  wine,  a  wine  that  burst  out  of 
the  bottle  and  overflowed  the  glass,  whose  fragrance  and  exhilarating  qualities 
were  doubled  by  this  process.  At  that  time  the  glory  of  the  Boi  Soleil  was  on 
the  wane,  and  with  it  the  splendor  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  The  king,  for 
whose  special  benefit  Hqwwn  had  been  invented,  found  a  gleam  of  his  youthfiil 
energy  as  he  sipped  the  creamy  foaming  vintage  that  enlivened  his  dreaiy  UU^ 
UU  with  Madame  ICaintenon.  It  found  its  chief  patrons,  however,  among  the 
band  of  gay  young  roysterers,  the  future  nmh  of  the  Regency,  whom  the  Due 
d'Oritow  and  the  Due  de  Yend/^e  had  gathered  round  them  at  the  Palais 
Boyal  and  at  Anet  At  (me  of  the  fiunous  suppers  in  the  latter  place  the  Marquis 
of  Sillery— who  had  turned  his  sword  into  a  pruning-knifs  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  cultivation  of  his  paternal  vineyards— first  produced  tiie  wine  which 
for  two  centuries  has  made  his  name  fiunous  among  wine-drinkers.  At  a  given 
signal,  a  dozen  blooming  damsels,  scantily  arrayed  as  Bacchanals,  loaded  the 
table  witii  botties.  They  were  hailed  witii  rapture,  and  henceforth  champagne 
became  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  all  peUU  9oupen, 

Mind  you&  Fs  akd  Q's.  This  expresrion  is  generally  believed  to  have 
arisen  from  the  former  bar-room  usage  of  scoring  up  against  customers  tiie 
amount  of  beer  for  which  they  had  been  trusted, — ^P  standing  for  pint  and  Q  for 
quart  Scores  of  this  sort  were  settled  weekly,  and  the  application  of  the  saying 
is  self-evident  But  Charles  Knight  suggests  the  more  plausible  explanation  that 
the  expression  arose  in  the  printing-office,  where  many  other  terse  and  quaint 
phrases  have  had  their  origin.  The  forms  of  the  small ''  p"  and  "q''  in  Roman 
type  have  always  proved  puzzling  to  the  printer's  apprentice.  In  the  one  the 
downward  stroke  is  on  the  left  of  the  loop  or  oval,  and  in  the  other  on  tiie  right 
Now,  when  types  are  reversed,  as  they  are  in  process  of  distribution,  the  young 
printer  is  often  puzried  to  distinguish  the  "  p"  from  the  ''  q."  EqMcifdly  in 
assorting  jn, — a  mixed  heap  of  types, — ^where  the  ^  p"  and  the  "  q"  have  not  the 
form  of  any  word  for  a  guide,  it  is  wellnigh  impossible  for  an  inexperienced 
person  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  at  first  sight  If  this  be  true,  the  letters 
should  be  written  in  lower-case,  and  not  in  ciq>itals,  thus :  "  Mind  your  p's  and 
q's." 

The  American  Notee  and  Queries  (Wm.  S.  Walsh,  publisher,  619  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia)  is  invaluable  to  all  students  and  scholars,  and  especially  to 
those  who  keep  scrap-books.  Queries  on  all  literary  and  historical  matters  are 
answered,  and  information  of  a  rare  and  curious  character  is  volunteered. 

A  series  of  Prize  Questions  are  now  running,  for  the  best  answen  to  which 
One  Thousand  Dollars  is  offered. 
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X/0  ^erva^nts  in  two 
neighboring  houses 

But  differently  th 
d&iily  khor  fe 


Jeided 
of  her  life  vt^^% 


ways  &J:worke.nd 

ef'twa^s  never  done. 

e  other  wd^lked 

out  nightly  with 

^ther[}ed.u-But 

then  she  cles^ned 

house  ^iAiSapolio. 


BTBRT  ONB  FINDS  A  NBW  U8B  FOR  8APOLIO. 

To  clean  tombstones.        To  polish  knives.  To  renew  oilcloth.  To  brighten  metals. 

To  scrub  floors.  To  renovate  paint.  To  scour  bath-tuba.  To  whiten  marble. 

To  waah  out  sinks.  To  clean  dishes.  To  scour  kettles.  To  remove  rust. 

BTBRTBODT  U8B8  IT. 

Dentists  to  clean  fiilse  teeth.  Painters  to  clean  off  surfaces. 

Surgeons  to  polish  their  instruments.  Soldiers  to  brighten  their  arms. 

Confectioners  to  scour  their  pans.  Artists  to  clean  their  palettes. 

Mechanics  to  brighten  their  tools.  Cooks  to  clean  the  kitchen  sink. 


Boffineers  to  clean  parte  of  machines, 
■nnisters  to  renovate  old  chapels. 
Sextons  to  clean  the  tombstones. 


Hostlers  on  brasses  and  white  horaes. 


Housemaids  to  scrub  the  marble  floors. 
Chemists  to  remove  some  stains. 
Carvers  to  sharpen  their  knives. 


Shrewd  ones  to  scour  old  straw  bata. 
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A  ''  B^'  in  prorindal  New  England  and  New  Toik  ii  an  atsemblage  of 
people  for  a  aei  poipoee,  and  espedallj  a  meeting  of  neighbors  to  unite  in  woik- 
ing  for  an  indiyidoal  or  &milj.  In  the  form  of  ''  epeUing-bee,''  or  spelling- 
match,  the  word  has  extended  orer  the  whole  coontrj.  Qoilting-bees  are  attended 
by  yonng  women,  who  assemble  aroond  the  frame  of  a  bed-qoilt  and  in  one 
afternoon  accomplish  more  than  one  person  could  in  weeks.  Refreshments  and 
beaux  help  to  render  the  meeting  agreeable.  Apple-bees  are  occasions  wh«e 
neighbcMTs  assemble  to  gather  apples  or  cut  than  up  for  drying.  Husking-bees, 
for  husking  com,  meet  in  bams.  In  some  new  districts,  on  the  arrival  of  a  new 
settler  the  neighboring  frumeis  unite  with  their  teams,  cut  the  timber,  and  build 
him  a  log  house  in  a  single  day ;  these  are  termed  raising-beeB.  The  name  may 
have  come  from  the  likeness  of  these  gatherings  to  the  swarming  of  bussing  bees. 

CoLONBL  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginscm  in  one  of  his  wise  essays  ad- 
vised young  writers  not  to  burden  their  psges  witii  quotation-marks  when  they 
made  use  of  some  well-known  phrsse  or  saying,  as  such  reminders  seemed  to  be 
an  offence  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader.  But  the  omission  of  the  quotation- 
marks  from  the  expression  "  For  Jesu's  sake,  forbear,"  which  every  one  ought 
to  know  is  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare's  epitaph,  has  brought  down  upon  the 
Reviewer  an  anonymous  letter  accusing  him  of  blasphemy.  Anonymous  lett^s 
are  not,  as  a  rale,  noticed  by  this  magazine,  nor  do  they  deserve  notice.  Beadeis 
who  have  any  grievance  are  invited  to  represent  it  to  the  editor,  and,  whether 
their  grievance  is  real  or  imaginary,  their  letters,  if  signed,  are  entitled  to  respect 
But  correspondents  who  hide  behind  the  mask  of  the  anonymous  ou^t  not  to 
expect  that  their  letters  will  command  attention.  It  is  only  because  other  readeis 
may  have  fallen  into  the  same  ludicrous  error  as  our  anonymous  correspondent 
that  this  note  is  inserted. 

Anurioan  N0U9  cmd  Quena.  This  valuable  weekly  publication  has  now 
reached  its  twelfth  number,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  is  fkr  past  the  experimental 
stage.  Its  establishment  was  a  happy  thought,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not,  under  its  present  judicious  management,  attain  tiie  pemianence  and 
popularity  of  its  fruuous  London  namesake.  Its  scope  is  comprehensive,  and 
covers  every  conceivable  field  in  which  the  human  mind  may  feel  an  interest, 
the  purpose  being  to  gather  information  of  a  curious  character  upon  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  to  discuss  and  settle  disputed  points  in  literature,  art,  science,  and 
history,  to  investigate  the  origin  of  popular  customs,  traditions,  and  sayings,  to 
collect  and  examine  the  stories  of  remarkable  occurrences,  and  to  ofier  an  op- 
portunity for  discussion  upon  tiiese  subjects. — Bo$Um  Eoenmg  IhxMoripU 

Last  year  Harper's  Afagaemef  in  an  article  on  recent  Southern  writers,  men- 
tioned Am^lie  Bives  and  Grace  King  as  brilliant  young  authors  who  had  made 
sudden  fame  by  a  short  story  or  two.  The  public  was  at  that  time  eagerly  await- 
ing some  sign  that  the  promise  of  those  stories  was  to  be  Ailfilled.  Am^e  Bives's 
"The  Quick  or  the  Dead?"  made  her  at  one  bound  the  most  popular  American 
novelist  Grace  King  has  now  written  a  novel  for  Lippincotfs, — ^the  same  medium 
that  issued  "  The  Quick  or  the  Dead  ?"    Will  it  create  as  great  a  sensation? 
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"  Depend  on  it,  the  change  and  the  surprise 
Are  part  of  the  plan :  'tis  we  wish  steadiness. 
Nature  prefers  a  motion  by  unrest, 
Advancement  through  this  force  that  jostles  that." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  evening  train  was  due.  Encircled  by  a  refreshing  bit  of  wood- 
land^  a  fantastic  ^udy  little  station-house  awaited  the  arrival  of 
it,  with  its  platform  full  of  people  in  summer  gala  toilet 

Curiosity  animated  the  gentlemen,  but  it  was  beginning  to  be 
tempered  by  lassitude  in  the  traits  of  the  ladies,  whose  yawns  were 
banning  to  ef&ce  their  pretty  expressions  of  piquant  expectancy. 
They  thrust  their  heads  doser  and  closer  under  the  spokes  of  their 
parasols,  trying  to  hide  their  complexions  from  the  sun,  and  turned  their 
eyes  mechanicsJly  from  one  end  of  the  road  to  the  other,  as  if,  under 
the  circumstances,  direction  were  a  matter  of  impartiality  or  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  the  sun  shining  lustily,  burnishing  the  tel^raph-wires,  silver- 
ing the  steel  rails,  strikmg  diamonds  out  of  the  gravel  between  the 
sleepers,  brought  no  locomotive  from  either  extremity  before  their 
dazzled  eyes. 

It  was  a  private  station ;  no  break  in  the  wires  overhead  threaded 
it  on  to  the  news  circlet,  and  the  locomotive's  punctuality  seemed  a 
caprice  of  its  own,  not  a  responsibility  to  be  calculated  upon. 

A  vivacious  youth,  whose  assurance  was  condoned  by  his  beauty, 
his  pertness  by  his  wit,  tried  with  false  alarms  to  enliven  the  waiting. 
He  divided  the  attention  of  the  party  with  a  majestic-looking  lady  in 
black  lace  and  jet,  who,  standine  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  platform, 
threw  her  large  figure  in  bold  suhouette  against  the  open  space,  while 
she  tried  to  infuse  her  guests  with  some  of  her  entnusiasm.  "  My 
niece  Agla6"  this,  "my  nieoe  Agla6"  that.  The  words  fell  heavy 
from  her  thick,  full  lips,  an  apparently  endless  chain  of  repetitions. 

"  Agla6 1  Agla^  1  Agla^ !  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  always  Agla^ ! 
That  the  reality  prove  not  so  tiresome  as  the  anticipation !''  murmured 
a  young  woman  m  the  safe  ear  of  her  husband,  who  was  furtively  try- 
ing to  Gght  a  cigarette  behind  her  parasol  in  an  erratic,  teasing  breeze. 
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**  There's  a  widow's  erase  of  oil  at  the  root  of  every  woman's 
toDgney  I  believe^  which  prevents  the  delightfbl  possibility  of  its  ever 
rusting  or  running  down.    Hang  it  I    Out  again !" 

**  AikI  a  dam  across  every  man's  to  keep  it  firom  running  at  all  T' 

"  I  didn't  dam,  Lina, — though  I  feel  like  it. — Well,  if  she  were 
the  Virgin  Mary  herself,  she'd  better  be  coming  along  aoickly,  or  she 
won't  Imve  a  virtue  left  under  sudi  a  running  stream  of  praise.  Just 
look  at  the  parasols  hiving  over  there !" 

The  weather  was  charming,  the  hour  attractive,  the  trees  were 
letting  down  their  shadows  across  the  track,  the  forest  vistas  were 
tempting;  but  that  indefatigable  tongue,  clapping  out  the  litany  of 
Agla^'s  beauties  and  virtues,  loaded  the  minutes  with  sudi  weariness 
that  they  dragged  alon^,  giving  opportunity  for  the  spirit  of  revolt, 
dormant  in  every  feminme  heart,  to  rouse  itself  against  the  superlative 
praise  of  the  absent  lady.  The  efiervescence  of  excitement  subsiding 
had  taken  in  its  ebb  much  of  their  welcome. 

**  So  intelligent !  so  distinguie  /"  came  from  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form. 

The  whispering  under  the  parasols  was : 

^'  She  should  be  painted  with  an  aureole  around  her." 

"  No,  around  her  pock^book." 

''How  long  has  she  been  away?" 

"  About  ten  years,  I  believe." 

"  Ten  years ;  well,  that  isn't  long  for  perfection  to  grow.** 

^  There  wasn't  a  sign  of  it  when  she  went  away." 

*'  What  does  she  come  back  for?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  ?    To  see  her  aflectionate  aunt,  of  course." 

"Brings  her  fortune  with  her,  I  hope?" — from  the  cluster  of  men. 

"How  much  is  it?" 

"  Anything  fix)m  a  hundred  thousand  to  a  hundred  million.  We 
tack  on  dphers  to  suit  the  inquirer." 

"A  hundred  thousand!  Whew!  I  wonder  how  SugctrSheds 
would  strike  her  ?" 

"  As  they  struck  you,  I  reckon, — flat" 

"  Wonder  she  did  not  get  married  over  there.  Nobility  must  be 
losing  their  business  capacity." 

"  She  was  before  my  time.     Did  she  have  much  ' go*  in  society?" 

"Not  much." 

"  Too  poor  to  command,  and  too  proud  to  truckle,  eh  ?" 

"  Pretty  much  that  way." 

"  No  one  here  old  enough  to  remember  her,  of  course,"  glandng  at 
the  ladies. 

"  Oh,  no ;  they  were  all  bom  since." 

"  Feltus  knew  her  intimately,  I  believe." 

"  What !  old  George  1" — from  a  young  beau.     "  She  most  be  old." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  quite  old  enough  to  be  your  mother,  though  one  would 
not  suspect  it,  you  are  so  precocious." 

"  Well,  I'll  bet  she  will  not  stay  here  long." 

"  No,  unless  Europe  comes  to  Louisiana.'' 

"  How  long  is  it  behind  time  ?" 
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"  Tweniy-five  minutes." 

''  Only  twentjr-five  I  This  train  is  usuallj  ahead  of  time  if  it  is 
an  hour  behind  the  schedule." 

''  I  suppose  we'll  be  kept  here,  if  neoessary,  until  midnight" 

There  was  a  pause  in  tne  oratory  of  the  hostess. 

^* Great  heavais !  what  is  the  matter?  My  aunt  has  stopped  talk- 
ing !"  exclaimed  the  youn^  boy^  rushing  through  the  groups.  ^^  Ah  1  the 
locomotive  I    The  train  I" 

The  event  of  the  months  week,  day,  was  indeed  about  to  take 
place.  Excitement  immediately  foamed  again^  cigarettes  were  thrown 
awaV)  parasols  put  down,  veils  lifted  up,  truant  smiles  and  welcomes 
recalleay  and  the  bright  reception  dress-parade  organized  in  a  trice,  with 
original  freshness,  on  the  platform. 

^'  My  niece,  Miss  Middleton,  Miss  Agla6  Middleton  I" 

The  train  of  cars  had  completely  disappeared  when  the  young  lady 
was  released  from  her  aunt's  embrace,  then  only  momentarily  for  neces- 
sary presentation.  Again  and  again  she  was  drawn  to  the  bosom 
which  had  been  broadened  and  softened  as  if  by  foreordination  to  be 
the  repository  of  Middleton  virtue  and  beauty,  celebrated  by  a  Mid- 
dleton tongue.  The  kisses  that  fell  on  her  cheeks,  her  travelling-hat, 
her  forehead,  her  nose,  they  would  have  ftunished  a  year's  allowance, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  between  loving  relations. 

The  aunt  held  the  travdler's  hand  tigntly  in  her  own  as  they 
walked  up  the  avenue  to  the  house,  reafi&rming  her  welcome,  her  pleas- 
ure, pointing  out  \k%  fiuniliar  beauties  of  the  place,  making  generous 
verbal  donation  of  it  all  to  her :  "  Your  oak-tree,  your  old  rustic  seat^ 
your  thorn-bush,  your  grass-plot." 

Agla6's  fingers  grew  torpid  under  the  fervid  constant  pressure 
before  they  were  rel^sed  at  her  chamber  door ;  not  her  littie  old  cham- 
ber under  the  eaves,  but  the  sumptuous  guest-chambar,  with  new  lace 
draperies  over  blue  satin,  the  show-case  of  the  finest  and  best  in  the 
house.  And  the  release  was  only  consequent  to  a  promise  that  Agla6 
would  repose  herself,  would  on  no  account  hurry  herself,  either  for 
dinner  or  for  guests,  both  asking  no  better  than  to  await  her  pleasure ; 
and  the  promise  was  sealed  by  yet  another  embrace,  ecstatic  and  pro- 
longed. 

The  euests  followed  in  procession,  indulging  in  the  inevitable  com- 
ment and  exchange  of  opinion,  directed  by  the  women  to  her  appear- 
ance, by  the  men  to  her  possessions,  and  they  all  fell  to  discussins 
the  case  of  a  poor  young  girl  left  to  indifferent  relations  and  rescued 
bv  the  inheritance  of  a  great  fortune, — ^the  case,  in  &ct,  of  Agla6  Mid- 
dleton. 

"  How  do  you  find  her  ?" 

''A  fine  figure." 

*' A  littie  too  thin  for  me." 

"  Her  fece  is  beautiful !" 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"  It  is  the  expression  of  it  I" 

*'  I  would  give  my  soul  to  go  to  Europe." 

"  And  I  too,  my  dear." 
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"  That  b  the  great  advantage  of  money." 

^^  I  sappoee  t^t^s  the  last  mshicm  in  draping/' 

« I  feel  like  Madame  Noah/' 

^'Did  YOU  notice  her  shoes?  That  is  the  last,  but  the  very 
last." 

^^  I  can  hardly  imagine  her  the  same  girl  who  went  away." 

**  There's  no  cosmetic  like  happiness.'' 

"  Money^  for  women,  I  tell  you,  it's  the  fountain  of  youth." 

**  You  recollect  her,  Lina?" 

"  Of  course.     Well.     We  are  the  same  age." 

"  And  you  are  married,  with  two  children."  . 

"Two?    Three." 

"  Was  she  so  dreadfully  poor?" 

"  I  should  say  starving,  by  the  way  her  aunt  used  to  treat  her." 

"What  a  change  I" 

"  In  the  aunt, — ^yes." 

"  It  was  her  unde  who  left  her  the  fortune?" 

"  Her  uncle  Evezin." 

They  all  knew  the  &ct8  perfectly  well,  but  loved  to  recur  to  them 
in  hopes  of  surprising  some  new  variation. 

"He  lived  in  Paris  all  his  life?" 

"  Yes ;  his  &ther  had  a  horror  of  Creoles, — made  the  son  swear 
never  to  put  his  foot  in  Louisiana." 

"A  r^ular  Mohammedan.  The  stories  they  used  to  tell  about 
him,  my  dear !    My  mamcm  was  in  Paris  at  the  time." 

"Oh,  tell  us  some  of  them,  Alice F'  one  or  two  voices  asked, 
eagerly. 

"  He  never  had  seen  her,  then  ?" 

"  I  do  not  believe  she  knew  of  his  existence." 

"The  law  did  it  all." 

"  He  died  suddenly,  without  a  will." 

"  That  goes  without  saying.  We  know  who  would  have  got  the 
money  otherwise." 

It  was  sudi  a  compact  little  society  that  a  reference  of  this  sort 
was  sufficient ;  the  indiscretion  of  a  name  was  simply  a  barbarism. 

"Of  course  she,  Agla6,  knew  nothing  of  thatr' 

"  I  suppose  not." 

"  If  she  had  stayed  here,  be  assured  it  would  have  reached  her 
ears." 

"  Yes ;  there  is  always  some  ^  mauvaise  langv4f  to  volunteer  infor- 
mation that  stings." 

"  What  a  chance !  She  had  never  been  out  of  Louisiana  in  her 
life ;  she  was  a  Cinderella,  here,  in  this  veiy  house,  after  the  death  of 
her  mother." 

"  The  mother  had  a  hard  time." 

"  He,  the  father,  was  a  Virginian." 

"  He  never  cared  for  her." 

"  Oh,  Middleton  was  not  much." 

"Had  he  anything?" 

"  A  Virginian's  possessions,  blood  and  brag." 
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"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say  &mily  and  vice." 

"  *  VhrgvMbm  puerisme  !'  my  uncle  the  diief  justice  always  quoted^ 
with  his  grand  air  and  manner,  every  time  a  Virginian  was  intro- 
duced to  him.  He  said  the  translation  was  Vtrginy  bud,  poor  and 
rishjf" 

'^  Always  has  to  introduce  her  unde  ihe  diief  justice/'  grumbled 
Lina. 

"  Luckily  she  isn't  married !'' 

"  She  would  not  have  got  much  out  of  her  money  if  she  had  had  a 
husband/' 

"I  wonder  if  she  will  get  married  now?" 

"  Undoubtedly ;  she  is  a  catch." 

"  There  she  is  now !" 

"  What  an  exquisite  toilet !" 

"  My  dear,  she  is  lovely." 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  has  an  air, — a  decided  air." 

*^  Already, — look, — George  Feltus :  he  is  losing  no  time." 

"  Oh,  he'll  devote  himself  to  her." 

^^  But  he  used  to  know  her  long  ago,  when  she  was  a  child." 

'^  He  needs  her  fortune  now  as  much  as  she  did  when  she  got  it.  I 
suppose  he  is  tired  of  waiting  for  old  Dr.  Jehan  to  die." 

"  Lina !"  whispered  her  husband ; "  where  in  the  world  do  you  expect 
to  go  when  you  die,  with  that  tongue  of  yours?" 

"  To  your  club.  Jack." 

"  They  say  that  Feltus  barely  makes  a  living." 

"  You  don't  expect  young  lawyers  to  make  a  living  nowadays,  do 
you?" 

'*  Not  until  they  get  to  be  judges." 

"Lina!  be  careful;  she  heard  you."  Jack  nodded  towards  the 
wife  of  a  judge  not  very  far  off. 

"  So  much  the  better ;  but  her  husband  does  not  fool  her :  she 
knows  why  he  decided  that  case  against  us.  But  what  is  commie 
B6raud  sermonizing  about  over  there  ?" 

When  the  old  lady  began  to  talk  no  one  could  stay  away  from  her. 
She  had  not  gone  to  the  station  with  them,  but  she  was  sitting  in  her 
arm-chair  on  the  lawn  when  they  returned,  her  best  black  lace  cap  on 
her  head,  her  best  black  satin  slippers  and  white  silk  stockings,  in  evi- 
dence, on  the  footstool. 

"That  depends,  my  dear,  on  how  you  travel,"  she  was  saying, 
speaking  in  French,  for  she  never  went  into  long  stories  in  English. 
"Certainly  travel  cannot  improve  feature,  but  it  makes  expression. 
Expression  is  the  product  of  impression,"  with  an  air  of  importance  at 
the  wisdom  this  implied,  "  and  impression  can  only  be  made  in  the  soil 
prepared  for  it.  When  some  people  come  from  Europe  you  see  in  their 
feces  Fontainebleau,  Versailles,  Cluny,  St  Peter's,— others,"  shrugging 
her  shoulders,  "  the  Bon  March6,  Worth  I  That  is  the  matter  with 
parvenuea,  those  without  education.  Europe  is  to  them  a  big  shop, — 
nothing  more.  They  come  from  Europe  wiih  all  the  finery  imaginable 
for  their  bodies, — ^bonnets,  frocks,  shoes,  gloves,  jewelry,  not  only  the 
new  feshions  themsdves,  but  the  very  prophecies  of  new  feshions ;  and 
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their  mindfl — naked  to  indeoency.  It  is  too  ridiculous.  It  alwajs 
reminds  me  of  £8telle  G^oupi.  Poor  Estelle  !  Did  I  never  tell  yoo 
about  Estelle?  She  was  in  the  class  ahead  of  me  at  sdiool.  A  rich 
Belgian^  a  title,  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  was  as  beautiful  as  an  Aurora. 
He  married  her  before  she  could  graduate.  She  was  very  beautiftd, 
but  laacyi — so^lazy  I  '  As  lazy  as  E^le  GbloupF  became  a  saying  with 
us.  She  never  would  study ;  they  just  had  to  pass  her  fix)m  one  dass 
to  the  other.  Well^  after  her  marriage  she  stayed  away  one  year,  and 
then  came  back  to  see  her  parents.  I  shaU  never  foivet  the  day  she 
came  to  school  to  see  us ;  she  was  dressed  so  fine,  and  there  we  nr&t^ 
just  as  she  had  left  us,  in  our  calico  frocks,  and  hair  plaited  in  pig-tails ; 
we  were  reciting  our  ^  Histoire  G6n£rale.'  She  had  hardly  time  to  kiss 
us  all.  ^  What — ^history !  Ah,  m^  dears,  let  me  tell  you,  Idi  me  give 
you  one  piece  of  advice :  study  history — history,  history,  history,  all 
the  time.  Do  not  be  a  lazy  fool  as  I  was.  In  Europe  it  is  nothing 
but  histonr,  I  assure  you, — ^history  here,  history  there,  history  every- 
where. X  ou  come  to  a  painting, — What  is  that  ?  History.  A  statue  ? 
History.  A  monument?  History.  The  cities,  the  towns,  the  streets, 
the  houses,  the  names  of  the  funilies, — all  history.  And  I,  who  never 
took  off  the  fool's  cap  for  my  history-lesson,  I  could  not  take  part  in 
the  conversations,  I  did  not  understand  the  allusions.  Ah,  madame,' 
turning  to  old  Picauet,  ^  why  did  vou  not  beat  me  to  make  me  learn 
history  ?  When  they  laughed,  I  had  to  laugh  too,  without  knowing. 
Why,  the  theatre,  even  the  comic  opera,  had  history  in  it  I  and  I,  if  I 
were  to  be  guillotined,  I  could  not  have  told  who  was  the  first  kii^  of 
France.  I  went  into  society  once,  I  went  to  one  court  ball.  That  was 
enough.  When  I  came  home  I  sat  down  in  my  fine  dress  and  cried.  'But, 
Estelle,'  said  my  husband,  ^  what  under  heaven  is  the  matter  f  I  did 
not  answer.  ^  Has  any  one  done  anything  to  you  V  I  did  not  answer. 
'  I  found  you  so  beautiful,  your  dress  was  perfect,  even  the  queen 
complimented  you,  all  my  friends  wanted  to  be  presented  to  you.' 
He  begged,  he  implored.  I  could  not  answer  for  weeping.  Then, 
^  No,  my  friend,'  I  said,  ^  it  is  the  last  time,  the  very  last  time  I  go 
into  society  here.     You  go  alone,  and  do  not,  for  shame's  sake,  show 

Jour  friends  what  a  fool  you  have  married.  I  am  good  to  stay  at 
ome  and  dam  stockings.  Gto,  dance,  talk,  amuse  yourself  like  an 
educated  gentleman  who  knows  something,  who  knows  history.  My 
poor  father  and  mother  I  the  people  here  will  think  they  were  pork- 
sellers  in  the  market.' — What !''  the  old  lady  interrupted  herself,  noticing 
for  the  first  time  the  servant  waiting  to  announce  dinner,  '^  I  am  talking 
here  and  keeping  you  all  from  dinner  I  Oh !  oh  I  But  why  did 
not  some  of  you  stop  me?  A  garrulous  old  grandmother  like  me  I 
And  one,  two  beaux  to  escort  me  to  dinner  I  No,  no,  Mr.  Louis,  no, 
Mr.  John,  I  am  sure  I  am  deriving  some  young  ladv.  In  conscience, 
one  is  enough  I  Of  course  I  drop  my  handkerchief  and  my  &n.  A 
thousand,  thousand  thanks  I  Diplomats  I  Ah,  I  see,  unconsdonaUe 
flatterers  I    Madame  is  taking  her  niece  in  heiBelf :  that  is  the  reason 

there  are  two  beaux  for  me  I    Ah  I  as  Talleyrand  said ^"    But  she 

had  to  save  her  breath  now,  for  they  had  come  to  the  st^,  and, 
prodigy  as  she  was,  the  climb  was  a  tax  on  her  seventy-^ve  yean. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


QuEBivoH  A 1IBBR8,  for  all  their  pomp  and  oeremoDj,  their  blue  satin 
and  white  laoe  formalities,  their  bronze  and  Sevres  statuettes,  their  rigid 
pnnctilious  toilet-tables,  their  reserved  armoires  which  throw  only  the 
stifiest  glass^oor  reflections,  their  intrusive  suggestions  of  unaccustomed 
luxuries,  do  not — this  guest-chamber  at  least  did  not — compare  with 
the  little  gable-bedchamber  for  sleep.  The  narrow  dimity-covered 
bed  in  the  chamber  up-stairs  was  the  place  for  unbroken  slumber  and 
untroubled  dreams.  There  the  stars  shone  all  night  Uirough  the  open 
window,  and  the  moon  could  send  fluttering  shadows  of  vine-leaves 
across  the  very  pillow,  and  daylight  had  to  sift  through  the  mossy  veil 
of  an  old  oak  wnich  stretched  across  the  east  a  branchmg  arm,  furnish- 
ing a  centenarian  platfcNm  for  singing  birds,  a  race-track  for  squirrels, 
and  a  universe  for  busy  humming  insects. 

Aela6  stole  from  the  close  apartment,  which  seemed  to  breed  all  the 
fever-driven  fimcies  of  an  overexcited  world  from  its  extravagances, 
as  a  pond  breeds  mosquitoes  from  its  stagnation.  She  groped  her  way 
through  the  darkened  hall,  and  sought  by  memory  a  servants'  staircase, 
a  childhood's  exit  into  light  and  air. 

The  garden,  like  the  house,  was  obsequiously  waiting  a  signal  to 
wake ;  the  flowers  motionless  in  their  dew,  the  violets  holding  m  their 
perfume,  that  a  breath  might  not  disturb  the  sleeping  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen whom  the  resplendent  rising  sun  itself  could  not  attract.  But 
through  a  hedge  of  trees  where  the  birds  sang  irrepressibly,  a  path  led 
abruptly  fit>m  the  supineness^  of  slumber  to  the  energy  of  activity. 
Here  in  the  domestic  world  day  had  broken  wide  open,  light,  souncfs, 
motion,  and  color,  dropped  down,  ripe,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  dusky 
shell  of  nieht  Fowls  were  in  full  tilt  of  business  or  pleasure,  cackling, 
crowing,  duckine,  diirping,  gabbling,  gobbling,  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  novelty,  indulging  in  the  wildest  freaks  of  matutinal  exuberance. 

"  Have  they  reaUy  forgotten  yesterday  ?"  thought  Agla^  "  Have 
they  no  instinct  of  to-morrow?'' 

The  sun,  up  as  early  as  she,  was  drying  out  imthways  and  peepimr 
into  dark  comers,  surprising  and  diasing  away  lingering  remnants  oi 
darkness.  Out  in  the  pasture  the  sheep  still  dustered  around  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  the  top  misty  with  moss.  Beyond,  in  a  &llow  field,  birds  in 
sudden  courses  trom  fence-rail  to  fence-rail  were  skimming  over  the  tall 
grass  bending  heavy  with  dew. 

The  calves  were  boundii^  outside  the  milking-pen,  bleating  angrily 
and  hungrily  at  the  sicht  of  the  foul  usurpation  of  their  rights  going 
on  within.  A  day's  cleaning  of  tins  aired  on  the  railing  around  the 
well,  and  there,  in  the  window  of  the  pagoda-shaped  dairy,  stood  a  pail 
of  milk  waiting  to  be  strained,—- exactiy  as  it  used  to,  the  surreptitious 
refreshment  of  her  childhood. 

She  filled  a  mug  and  stood  sipping  from  it,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, as  she  had  done  so  oftai  in  her  dreams  abroad.  Here  it  was  at 
last !    Here  was  the  combination  called  home ! 

It  was  a  pleasant  nook  of  the  world  to  return  to.    The  great  white 
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clouds  overiiead  going  up  into  the  blue^ — they  had  taught  her  what 
snow-covered  mountains  looked  like ;  and  the  Alps  reminded  her  of 
the  clouds  over  the  fields  at  home. 

The  momingwas  giving  her  the  repose  and  the  refreshment  denied 
by  the  night  Her  countenance  reflected  peace,  her  eyes  shone  with 
content  In  perfect  self-unconsciousness,  the  rarest  blessing  of  the 
civilised,  she  touched  the  instinctive  enjoyment  of  the  brute. 

^'Oan  I  not  be  supplied  from  the  same  delicious  fountain?  My 
body  longs  for  food  now,  as  my  soul  longed  for  fresh  air  an  hour  ago. 
I  have  satisfied  the  one ;  must  the  oth^  go  starving  through  die  long 
hours  until  breakfast  f' 

The  voice  rudely  dispelled  her  mood  ;  a  shade  of  disapfKHutment, 
if  not  annoyance,  passed  over  her  &ce,  but  she  caught  witli  the  deftness 
of  a  socie^  graduate  the  cue  of  voice  and  manner  by  the  time  her  aunt's 
fiivorite,  George  Feltus,  came  to  a  stand  under  the  window. 

"Forbid  it,  kind  Nature!  You  shall  have  a  drau^t  from  the 
identical  fountain.  I  wonder  if  it  is  still  old  Muley  or  Brindle.^'  It 
was  a  perfunctory  gayety,  artificial  and  jarring  to  her  and  the  scene. 

"  I  drink  to  your  health,  feir  Rebecca.'* 

**  Thank  you,  kind  Eleaxar.*' 

"  No,  no, — Isaac ;  no  more  ambassadorial  undes.'' 

"I  intended  making  a  pilgrims^  to  the  past  this  morning,  but 
have  not  time  for  so  long  a  journey  oackwards  as  the  Old  Testam^t, 
early  though  it  be.'* 

"  You  have  succored  me  in  my  distress,  and  now  in  my  gratitude  I 
shall  '  sick-dog*  your  footsteps  wherever  they  go,  were  it  to  the  first  line 
of  Genesis  itself." 

"  You  are  not  afraid  of  my  sentiment?  It  might  become  oppres- 
sive, or  contagions,'*  as  a  remembrance  of  his  anti-sentimental  nature 
came  to  her. 

"I  never  objected  to  sentiment,  if  the  morning  were  only  early 
enough,**  he  protested.  "  It  is  like  fruit,  to  be  gathered  with  the  dew 
on  it, — a  sacrament,  to  be  taken  fasting.  After  breakfast,  sentiment  is 
like  the  honey  on  hot  buttered  cakes  they  give  you  in  Western  hotels. 

As  for  sentiment  by  candle-light ^**    He  looked  up :  she  was  not 

listening ;  she  was  looking  at  the  sunlight,  catering  on  to  the  tops  of 
the  forest  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  fallow  field. 

"And  moonlight?**  she  asked,  her  ears  mechanically  following  his 
words. 

"  Oh,  moonlight  !**  It  was  just  as  well ;  he  was  ssSer  in  his  inspec- 
tion of  her,  so.    "  Sentiment  by  moonlight But  here  comes  another 

pail  of  milk.** 

"  Still  on  the  head  of  old  Milly  ?** 

"  You  have  not  seen  her  yet?** 

"Not  yet.** 

"  Is  the  pilgrimage  to  be  deferred  until  the  reception  and  demcmstra- 
tion  are  over?** 

"  No,  no,**  hastily  leaving  the  dairy.     "  Let  us  go  now.** 

"  In-  which  direction  ?** 

"Does  the  mail  still  come  in  before  breakfast?** 
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'^  Yes, — the  day  before.  It  comes  in  after  dinner.  Is  it  postwards 
we  wend  our  way  ?    That  looks  like  an  excursion  into  the  future." 

"  No.     I  only  asked.     I  wanted  to  eo  to  the  creek,  this  way." 

She  walked  away  from  the  now  bri^t  sun  ;  he  followed  her.  The 
foot-path  led  beyond  the  enclosure  into  a  reservation  of  forest-lands. 
The  shade  still  rested  under  the  trees :  it  was  like  going  back  into  the 
darkness  and  stillness  of  night  Their  steps  were  lost  in  the  springy, 
mouldering  leaves,  the  earth-thatching  of  centuries.  They  had  stopped 
talking.    She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  him. 

"  Walking  on  the  clouds, '  marchant  sur  les  nues.' "  Feltus  tried  to 
think  of  the  name  of  the  court  beauty  so  chronicled  by  Froissart — or 
Saint-Simon  was  it  ?  It  was  like  a  fairy-tale  illustration  by  Dor6,  an 
enchanted  forest,  an  enchanted  lady  breaking  the  stillness  and  darkness ; 
-—an  enchanted  swain.  A  white-ckd  lady,  with  a  face  in  the  gloom  like  a 
magnolia-leaf,  turning  here  and  there  with  quick  grace;  following  a 
squirrel's  flight,  looking  up  to  the  interlacing  brandies  above,  caught 
by  the  sight  of  a  yellow-spotted  lily  glowing  in  the  bottom  of  a  moist 
ravine.  The  forest  growing  strange  and  weira  with  his  thought,  stocked 
with  primeval  majesty  and  beauty ;  the  well-known  trees  evolving  strange 
shapes  and  sizes,  humanizing  their  knots  into  feces,  their  stretch  of  girth 
into  giants'  torsos,  their  limbs,  hairy  with  moss,  into  ogreish  arms ; — 
like  Heine's  forest,  into  which  the  young  knight  goes  and  fights  with 
the  disguised  foe.  Death. 

And  if  there  were  an  enchanted  swain,  was  it  not  he,  Gleoige 
Feltus,  walking  behind  this  girl  known  from  childhood,  as  if  she  were 
a  medisdval  Madonna,  trolling  out  sylvan  fantasies  like  an  Arcadian 
shepherd  in  a  s^ment  of  the  piny  woods  where  he  had  gone  bird-nesting 
a-barefoot? 

A  bur  caught  her  dress.  Together  they  extracted  it ;  a  fragile  tex- 
ture transparent  with  lace,  a  faint  perfume  in  it.  He  noticed  that  she 
wore  a  pake^onheur  on  her  arm,  with  a  turauoise  in  it :  it  made  the 
skin  look  white,  or  the  skin  made  it  look  blue.  The  petty,  common 
service  broke  the  spell  of  silence.  Soon  they  were  launched  in  a  rapid 
conversation, — questions  of  the  day,  society  topics,  books,  opinions  ex- 
pressed, explained,  combated ;  the  friction  produced  a  genial  warmth 
neither  had  felt  before,  and  effaced  the  dampening  recoUection  of  the 
fictitious  effort  at  the  dainr.  He  was  brought  within  reach  of  her  ob- 
servation and  criticism.  In  truth,  her  recolled;ion  of  him  had  suggested 
no  improvement  as  desirable,  and  now  at  first  glance  she  had  none  to 
demand  even  with  her  higher  standard.  His  fece  was  a  little  bronzed  and 
hardened  of  feature ;  there  was  a  more  accentuated  virility  in  it.  His 
Americanism  had  been  softened,  creolized.  He  wore  his  clothes  n^li- 
gently,  and  the  clothes  were  not  prominent  for  style  or  cut.  As  she 
remembered  him,  he  looked  up  to  ideals  which  he  assumed,  rather  per- 
ceptibly, to  be  higher  than  the  ideals  of  others.  There  was  nothing  of 
this  now  in  his  manner.  He  was  more  simple.  He  was  a  type  of  th<d 
New  Orleans  American,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  fix  ^e 
nationality,  so  subtly  in  language,  dress,  manner,  has  the  strong  coloring 
of  other  nations  faded  off  into  him. 

They  had  come  to  the  end  of  their  walk, — a  little  summer-house, 
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fastened  bei^ween  four  trees,  on  a  high  bank  that  overlooked  the  creek 
wliich  gave  the  place  its  name.  The  streamlet  gurgled  and  rippled 
for  a  dozen,  and  cat  in  under  the  bank  in  a  way  that  would  make 
one  almost  believe  that  the  long-threatened  fall  of  the  trees  and  Uie  house 
in  its  waters  was  imminent. 

There  were  the  same  planks  in  the  flooring,  with  the  same  knot- 
holes, where  she  used  to  watch  the  sham  fuiv  of  the  little  current  un- 
derneath. There  was  the  same  uncomfortable  incline  which  showed 
that  in  eight  years  that  rotting  prop  had  not  been  renewed ;  the  same 
careening  benches.  Was  a  forgotten  sun-bonnet  still  there  in  a  comer  ? 
an  ill-useid  volume  of  Waverley  lying  around  ?  There  was  all  of  Europe 
and  a  fortune  between  her  and  the  last  reading  of  ^'  Ivanhoe.^'  Little 
flocks  of  birds  were  taking  their  morning  b^  on  the  sloping  sandy 
point  above  her ;  metallic  elased  bugs  were  making  darting  diagrams 
over  the  glassy-sur&ced  eddies.  The  elm-trees  m)m  opposite  sides 
locked  branches  overhead.  The  pebbly  shallows,  the  moss-covered 
logs,  the  deep  dark  fish^pools,  all  the  variegated  mosaic  of  the  creek- 
bottom,  came  throng  the  dean  running  water  so  distinctly,  making 
depth  an  unsafe  guess-work.  Agle6  threw  off  her  hat  and  dasped  her 
hands  behind  her  head  with  a  gesture  of  pleasure. 

'^  You  still  enjoy  this  ?''  asked  Fdtus,  curiously,  divining  a  thought 
or  anticipating  a  sentiment 

'^  Enjoy  it  I  I  love  it !  love  it !  I  knew  I  loved  it,  away ;  I  felt 
it  all  the  time.  But — I  was  afraid  .to  come  back  to  it,  afraid  it  was 
only  a  recollection  or  a  dream.'^ 

The  words  ended  in  a  whisper.  Her  eyes  contained  them,  uttered 
them,  in  their  glad  glances  of  recognition  all  around. 

*  ^^  It  is  horrible  to  be  away  from  home,  and  to  mistrust  your  recol- 
lection of  it, — ^to  dread  meeting  your  people." 

'^  Tour  people  f  she  pronounced  it  as  if  she  were  talking  of  a  dan. 

^'  They  said  everything  would  be  different,  now,  to  me ;  that  I  could 
never  enjoy  it  as  I  used  to.  It  hampered  my  pleasure  over  there.  Th^ 
told  me  that  I  was  unfitting  myself  for  contait,  preparing  a  life  of  dis- 
satisfaction for  mysdf ;  that  I  was  ^  unhoming'  myself,  they  called  it'' 

"They?    Who  are  they  f 

"  Oh,  all  the  Americans  I  met  They  laughed  at  my  enthusiasm ; 
they  made  me  bdieve  all  the  time  that  I  was  getting  &rther  and  &rther 
£rom  my  country,  my  people;  that  I  was  getting  refined,  educated 
beyond  them."  Her  lips  were  scornful.  "That  in  future  I  would 
only  be  at  home  over  there.    At  home,  away  from  home  1" 

What  fumishment  for  a  home  had  li&  ever  given  her,  that  she 
should  long  for  it  with  intensity  ?  A  rented  house,  a  dissipated  &ther,  a 
delicate  mother,  a  worldly  aunt 

"  Seeing  pictures,  looking  at  statues,  hearing  music,  was  to  unfit  me 
for  this;  me  I"  She  laughed  firankly.  "If  you  could  see  them  over 
there  in  Europe,  the  Americans, — Xxjing  to  speak  with  English  intona- 
tion, to  eat  with  French  gusto,  to  talk  art  like  Italians  and  music  like 
Germans,  to  be  comfortabte  in  a  hotd, — in  perfect  beatitude  all  the  time 
over  their  polish  and  culture.  And  so  detached,  so  perceptibly  detached 
finmi  h<Hne,  fiunily,  association ;  making  acquaintances  serve  for  friends, 
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and  fancy-work  for  real  work.  You  see/' — ^looking  him  straight  in  the 
fece, — ^^  yon  all  know  me  here,  my  fiunily^  my  fauier,  my  mother^  my 
fortune.  Over  there  it  was  a  continual  masquerade:  the  rich  Miss 
Middleton.  My  little  fortune  fluctuated  in  a  most  uncomplimentary 
way  to  me,  I  assure  you.  The  more  difficult  the  men  were  to  please, 
the  more  uninteresting  I  was  found,  the  greater  became  my  inheritance 
of  money ;  and  the  richer  I  was  quoted,  the  handsomer,  the  wittier,  the 
more  charming  I  became.  It  was  amusing."  Her  tone,  however,  con- 
veyed more  bitterness  than  amusement.  She  turned  away  firom  him  to 
lean  on  the  railing.  '*  I  almost  thought  I  would  not  be  able  to  see 
America,  it  would  be  so  insignificant.  As  for  Louisiana,  it  was  an 
absurdity  to  think  of  Louisiana.'^ 

They  were  both  silent  again.  How  many  discontented,  unhappy 
hours  she  had  passed,  leaning  just  so,  on  this  rickety  railing ! — ^flying 
through  the  woods,  in  despair  she  thoueht  then,  in  temper  she  saw  now, 
away  from  some  unbearable  aflront,  slight,  or  contradiction,  the  Orestian 
torture  of  the  poor,  to  brood  here  over  a  black  present  and  a  blacker 
future.  All  the  while,  a  future  was  being  prepared  and  beautified  fi)r  her 
such  as  she  had  never  dreamed  of  in  the  little  room  under  the  eaves. 

"  Poverty  makes  such  cowards  of  us,"  she  thought  now,  in  looking 
back  calmly  on  the  misery  of  that  time.  ^^  It  destroys  even  the  con- 
fidence of  youth.  We  let  our  lives  shrink  with  our  purses.  We  cannot 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  change  from  dollar  to  penny  existences.  It  is 
not  the  body  that  sufiers,  it  is  the  mind.  We  hunger  not  for  the  food 
and  clothing  of  the  rich,  but  for  their  amenities,  the  consideration,  the 
friendships,  the  compliments,  the  caresses,  the  welcoming  attitudes  of 
hosts:  the  proud  among  us  die  famished."  She  felt  a  pang  of  h^ 
old  heart-hunger. 

Now,  as  then,  the  fluttering  leaves  would  catch  her  eye  and  carry  her 
with  them  in  their  hesitating  downfall.  Some  dropped  to  the  ants  and 
beetles  on  the  bank,  some  lodged  in  a  mouldering  drift,  some  floated 
along  to  the  miniature  whirlpool,  which  swirled  them  around  and 
around  and  threw  them  into  the  angry  little  rapids  which  beat  and 
dashed  and  bruised  them  on  its  pebbles :  when  they  were  surged  and 
heaved  into  deep  water  over  the  sand-ridge,  they  had  a  long  tortuous 
joumqr  down  stream  to  the  bridge,  and  beyond  that  the  unexplored 
circumundulations  of  a  roving  lawless  creek.  Some  leaves  dropped 
happily,  and  floated  gayly  along,  tilting  with  the  current  and  gleaming 
in  the  sun.  How  did  they  manage  it?  If  they  could  only  convey  the 
secret  of  their  clever  escape  from  shoal  and  pool  to  their  companions ! 
And  the  leaves  on  the  branches  saw  it  all !  Did  they  not  tremble  and 
shiver  with  fright  at  the  unknown  predestined  career?  For,  though 
they  could  see  what  was  before  them,  they  were  ignorajit  of  their  lot 
until  the  last  moment.  Were  they  told  to  "  trust  Gk)d"  and  fiiU  un- 
questioningly  to  disaster  or  success  ?  Perhaps  some  of  the  poor  bruised 
ones  had  by  treachery  been  wafled  wrongly ;  why  should  that  bright 
green  one  not  have  been  the  sufferer,  and  this  mangled  one  floated 
off  inviolate?  She  had  always  identified  herself  with  the  unfortunate 
ones. 

It  was  the  difference  in  destiny  that  puzzled  her  then,  a  revolt 
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against  fimded  discrimiDatioD.  ^'I  wanted  to  fight  with  Grod  abool 
the  administration  of  His  own  world  f  She  smiled  at  the  reoollecticm 
of  the  vital  importance  of  these  questions  onoe  to  her :  Why  should  some 
be  selected  for  escape,  soihe  for  punishment?  Why  shonld  one  leaf  of 
a  tree-full  be  snapped  off  now,  and  myriads  retained  until  autumn  ? 

Had  she  been  bribed  or  reasoned  into  acquiescence,  that  the  ques- 
tion puzzled  her  no  longer? 

"We  women  are  never  sure  of  our  judgment  We  develop  or 
lose  reasons  at  the  pindi  of  necessity  or  privation.    We  are  articidaieg.^^ 

Feltus  looked  at  her  covertly  with  increasing  interest  She  was  a 
study  to  him. 

"  What  a  sequel  there  had  been  in  her  development,  physical  and 
mental  I  In  accomplishment  she  had  gone  beyond  promise  or  calcula- 
tion :  the  Evezin  money  had  evolved  the  highest  possibilities  out  of 
her.  It  was  the  essence,  the  fragrance  of  travel  that  hung  around  her. 
She  had  brought  back  unconsciously  in  air  and  manner  a  subtle  gilding 
of  her  individuality.  It  revealed  points  he  would  never  have  known 
before.  Her  face  had  grown  beautifnl,  not  with  the  vulgar,  well-kept, 
prominent  beauty  of  the  rich,  but  with  the  refined,  simple,  elusive  charm 
of  the  cultivated.  The  assimilative  souls  of  women  I  In  adversity  they 
imbibe  nourishment  where  men  would  starve.  In  prosperity  they 
refine  themselves  where  men  fatten.  Yes,  old  Madame  B^raud  was 
right:  'Some  people  bring  back  St  Peter's,  some  Worth.' ''  He  was 
drifting  in  easy,  pleasant  generalities.  The  subject  of  them  turned 
abruptly  to  leave. 

''  What !  So  soon  I"  he  exclaimed,  taken  by  surprise ;  she  had 
appeared  anchored  in  revery.     "  It  is  early  yet" 

"Yes,  but '' 

He  arose  to  accompany  her. 

'^  No,  do  not  let  me  take  yon  in.  In  fact,  I  prefer  going  alone." 
She  was  already  down  the  bank  with  the  end  of  her  woras.  Grather- 
ing  her  dress  up  in  one  hand,  she  soon  walked  out  of  sight,  characteiv 
istically  leaving  her  hat  forgotten  behind  her. 

The  young  man  remained,  his  arm  thrown  over  the  back  of  the 
bench,  his  eyes  fixed  where  A^la^'s  had  been  before,  on  the  changing, 
dimpling,  wrinkline  surface  of  the  dear  water.  He  was  dii^ppointea : 
he  expe^ed,  in  truth  he  had  prepared  himself  for,  a  long  conversation. 

"  Her  eyes  had  her  unsaid  prayers  in  them ;  her  lips  with  the  milk- 
foam  on  them ^^ 

He  was  thinking  of  her  as  die  stood  in  the  dairy  window ;  but  the 

Eretty  picture  disappeared  to  make  room  for  th^  obtrusive  substitute  of 
imself ;  with  consideration  of  his  life,  instead  of  reflection  on  hers. 
Perhaps  the  comparison  was  inevitable ;  it  was  painfully  sharp  between 
them.  Perhaps  he  was  already  getting  sensitive  about  life-results.  He 
measured  what  he  had  missed  all  these  years  by  what  he  fancied  she 
had  obtained.  His  youthful  ideals,  the  most  unwelcome  visitants  to  a 
man,  came  back  to  remind  him  what  he  once  might  have  obtained,  he 
who  had  aimlessly  drifted  into  a  provincial  mediocrity.  It  was  one  of 
those  intervals  when  a  crack  or  a  crevice  in  the  world-cement  hardened 
around  him  offered  a  momentary  view  of  his  inside  self,  and  he  had  a 
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masculine  cowardice  before  introspeotion.  The  first  time  such  a  moment 
came  to  him  was  in  camp,  with  a  prospect  of  battle  and  death  before  his 
sixteen  years.  What  a  deh'ght  there  was  the  next  day  in  not  being  killed ! 
The  corroding  moments  had  been  coming  oftener  ever  since,  but  the 
pleasant  postscript  had  beengradually  dropped.  He  had  wanted  to  be 
better  than  his  compeers.  He  was  satisfied  now  with  not  being  worse. 
Life  had  not  only  not  led  him  up  to  the  realization  of  his  hopes  and 
ambitions,  but  was  leading  him  past  them.  They  were  still  there, 
legitimate  hopes,  Intimate  ambitions,  but  for  others  who  came  after 
him,  younger  ones,  to  make  their  own.  His  life  was  to  be  conducted 
without  them.  He  felt  as  he  had  felt  when  a  boy  before  the  battle, 
only  it  was  not  a  cold  corrupting  death  that  firightened  him  now  and 
made  him  frantically  love  the  unknown,  untastod  sweets  of  life.  It 
was  that  slow,  cold,  gray  advance  of  a  different  foe,  a  frantic  fear  of  the 
yet  unknown,  untastod  disappointments  of  life. 

It  was  a  long  way  through  the  circle  of  such  thoughts  back  to  the 
starting-point, — Agla^,  and  a  letter  he  took  from  his  pocket  He  read 
it  for  Uie  thinl  time  that  morning.  It  was  dated  from  New  Tork  and 
addressed  to  Dr.  Benedict  Jehan;  written  in  an  insular,  impulsive 
handwriting : 

"  My  kind  Fbiend  and  Guabdian, — ^Ae  ^ou  see,  I  have  lost  no 
time  in  obeying  your  summons.  I  cannot  descnbe  to  you  the  delight 
that  possessed  me  when  I  fully  realized  that  I  was  indeed  coming 
home  again.  It  seems  incredible  that,  with  all  this  latent  impatience 
and  longing  in  me,  I  could  have  stayed  away  eight  years, — ^mignt  have 
contentedly  remained  away  eight  years  longer.  The  preparations  once 
begun,  each  moment  was  an  age  until  I  was  finally  embarked  from 
Havre.  Madame  Moreau  found  suitable  protection  and  chaperonage 
for  me.    She  intends  passing  the  summer  with  her  daughter  in  Brittany. 

"  I  understand  your  desire  to  resign  th^  direction  of  my  affairs.  I 
should  have  anticipated  it.  I  should  have  been  the  one  to  offer  to 
release  you  from  a  burden  which  none  but  exalted  "ideas  of  friendship 
could  have  induced  you  to  assume, — ^a  burden  for  which  in  a  life- 
time I  could  never  sufficiently  prove  my  gratitude.  I  find  no  more 
language  in  which  to  express  my  sense  of  obligation  to  you,  my  deep, 
sincere  affection  for  you.  In  my  letters,  as  in  my  heart,  there  are  onlv 
reiterations,  which  sound  stale,  but  they  are  always  fresh  to  me, — fresh 
as  the  water  is  to  the  fountain  that  jets  it  through  the  air^  although  the 
source  is  ever  the  same. 

"  On  the  ocean,  I  could  not  but  contrast  my  going  over  with  my 
coming  back.  An  orphan,  poor  (for  I  had  not  become  accustomed  to 
my  new  wealth),  sensitive,  proud,  reckless,  and  wretched,  slowly  out- 
growing the  illusions  of  youth  and  hope,  surely,  in  her  surroundings, 
arriving  at  despair  and  hypochondriacism ;  shoved  aside  into  helpless 
uselessness  by  the  conventions  of  the  society  in  which  I  lived ;  chained 
to  poverty,  with  a  prison-fare  of  education ;  imagining  myself  forgotten 
of  God,  criticised  by  men,  insulted  by  women ;  suspicious,  high-tempered, 
with  ambitions  and  energies  fretting  away  the  reserved  heart  in  which 
they  were  held,  sealed.    And  now — ^but  you  will  see,  I  can  tell  better 
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than  write  you,  the  vast  profits  to  body  and  soul  of  the  last  eight 
years, 

'^  There  is  nothing  like  the  ocean,  I  ima^e,  for  preaching  Qod. 
What  had  He  not  done  for  me?  what  had  I  done  for  Him? 

'^  It  may  have  been  the  storm, — ^the  sharp,  short  threats  uttered  on 
one  day  and  almost  fulfilled  the  next ;  but  the  question  which  came  as  a 
Sabbath  platitude  stayed  and  tormented  me.  I  became  restless  and 
uneasy,  almost  unhappy,  and  jpined  for  land. 

"  On  the  last  evening  of  the  voyage  there  was  a  general  reunion  on 
deck  of  all  the  passengers.  It  was  so  calm  and  quiet  the  greatest  inva- 
lids could  venture  from  their  cabins.  Such  an  unpacking  of  curious 
people  as  there  took  place  I  Such  surprising  discoveries  in  the  way  of 
old  scraps  of  acquaintanceship,  by  people  who  knew  anybody.  I  of 
course  was  out  of  this,  as  usual.  Since  I  left  home,  I  am  the  alien  and 
stranger  in  every  crowd.  There  was  an  efiusion  of  cordiality  that 
contaminated  the  most  reserved,  a  generous  disdain  of  consequences  in 
a  generous  indul^nce  of  politeness. 

''  I  happened  to  be  seated  near  two  old  gentlemen.  I  had  often 
noticed  them  before,  talking  together,  always  with  the  same  vivacity 
of  eesture,  the  same  responsiveness  of  expression.  They  used  the 
familiar  French  of  New  Orleans.  I  founa  out  they  were  dru^sts 
there.  They  were  polite  enough  to  include  me  in  some  eeneral  remarks, 
until  they  found  out  that  I  was  a  fellow-citizen,  and  all  homeward 
bound;  then  we  almost  ^rew  intimate.  Naturally,  we  talked  about 
New  Orleans  and  its  inhabitants.  Their  long  experience  there  seemed 
to  embrace  every  person  or  event  of  any  consequence  for  half  a  century. 
They  soon  left  me  behind  in  their  duet  of  reminiscences.  I  became 
intensely  interested  in  them  and  their  narratives.  You  would  have 
enjoyed  them  yourself.  I  ransacked  my  memory  for  names  fiuniliar  in 
childhood,  for  fear  their  material  would  give  out.  No  danger!  On 
they  went ;  I  believe  they  could  have  continued  a  week  without  stop- 
ping. At  last,  I  was  forgotten  by  them  completely,  as  the  darkness 
hid  me  from  view.  I  wondered  how  they  coula  carry  such  long  memo- 
ries around  with  them,  or  what  pleasure  they  could  have  in  relating 
them;  laughing  sometimes  until  the  tears  ran  down  their  fat  faces. 
Could  they  not  see,  not  feel  the  sadness  of  the  history,  all  told  ?  Look- 
ing at  the  stars  and  listening,  I  came  by  degrees  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  general  condemnation  had  been  pronounced  against  my  native  State. 
A  ^  qu'est  devenu^  or  tL^vovs  acnwenez-vous* brought  invariably  the  answer, 
as  &tal  as  the  judgment  of  Minos.  Tragic  death,  want,  disease,  mis- 
fortunes of  every  kind,  had  been  meted  out  for  no  appar^t  cause  other 
than  '  the  will  of  God,'  as  the  one  piousljr  said,  the  other,  sceptically, 
'  fatality.'  If  any  escaped,  it  was  to  &11  into  crime  and  disgrace.  If 
there  were  any  exceptions,  my  old  resurrectionists  had  never  heard  of 
them,  or  found  them  too  uninteresting  to  remember. 

"  And  yet  an  exception  was  there,  sitting  by  them.  I  had  been 
saved ;  more  than  saved, — endowed.  My  good  fortune  had  bloomed 
for  me  right  out  of  that  swamp  of  tears  and  misery.  In  a  flash  it 
came  over  me.  Had  God  sent  those  old  men  to  talk  in  my  hearing? 
Had  He  sent  those  first  doubts  to  assail  me?    He  makes  me  feel  wmit 
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He  has  done  for  me^  He  makes  me  feel  what  I  owe  Him.  He  unloads 
the  experience  of  these  men  for  me !  It  is  strange  that  I  became  rich, 
when  others  became  poor^  I  who  had  always  been  poor ;  and  rich  from 
an  uncle  who  had  let  my  mother  suffer  penury^  and  not  only  penury^ 
but,  you  know^ — the  depend^ice  that  always  held  shame  for  her. 

''  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done  that  night  if  vast  schemes 
of  bene&ction  had  not  come  to  me^  to  soothe  me, — ^visions  of  good, 
visions  of  God's  will. 

^'  Sir,  you  must  help  me ;  you  see  what  I  mean  to  do,  what  Gk)d 
means  me  to  do.  My  aunt  will  not  approve ;  but  am  I  to  be  pampered 
in  wealth  for  which  others  are  starving  ? 

"  Thank  God  that  He  gave  me  money  but  withheld  sordidness.  A 
small  income  will  suffice  for  my  wants,  more  than  suffice  for  my 
happiness. 

"  Always  your  devoted  and  grateful 

"  AOLAJfe, 

'^  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  remain  here  a  day  or  two  with  my  party. 
I  shall  be  with  my  aunt  until  you  are  ready  to  see  me  in  the  city. 

An  irregular  handwriting  had  added,  in  pencil,  '^^y  dear  boy, 
attend  to  all  this  for  me.  x  ou  are  on  the  spot.  I  did  not  mean  her 
to  return  until  autumn.  Folly  for  her  to  think  of  risking  herself  in 
the  city  during  the  summer.  Explain  my  infirmities  to  her.  I  can- 
not answer  this.  Intended  turning  it  all  over  to  you  anjrway.  The 
rest, — nonsense.  R  J.^' 

He  had  pulled  another  letter  out  of  his  pocket  at  the  same  time, — 
thin,  cheap  paper  and  envelope.     It  was  wntten  in  Frendi : 

"  My  deab  Mb.  Fbltus, — How  we  miss  you !  Every  evening 
when  you  do  not  come,  it  gets  worse  and  worse.  Papa  is  well,  but  he 
seems  to  have  taken  an  extra  vow  of  silence. 

^^  Madame  Dominique  sends  you  her  respects :  so  do  Roland  and 
Perro. 

^^  Do  not  forget  your  promise  to  bring  me  a  brandi  of  green  from 
the  great  woods.  I  try  to  think  how  the  trees  look  growing  in  the 
great  woods,  but  I  cannot     It  is  hot,  hot,  here. 

''  Your  little  fiiend,  who  thinks  of  you  a  great  deal, 

"MlBETTE. 

'^  PJS. — ^You  will  excuse  the  French :  I  am  forgetting  my  English 
since  you  are  away.'' 


CHAPTER  III. 

MiBBTTE  was  out  OU  her  little  roof-balcony ;  leaning  back  to  look 

up  at  the  sky,  singing.    Slate  and  tiles  formed  the  ground-work  of 

her  landscape,  chimneys  and  lightning-rods  the  upright  features.     All 

around  her  roo6, — peaked,  ridged,  arched,  gabled,  paSshed  over  to  keep 

Vol.  XLII.— 40 
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OQt  raiD,  panohed  out  with  ventilators,  doorsy  windows,  by  the  apwafd- 
creeping  nnmanity  inside^  gmbbinj?  for  light  and  air ;  drained  by  gutters 
that  received  soot  and  dust  as  weU  as  rain,  and  conveyed  it  all  to  Uie 
cupolarcovered  cisterns,  with  little  galleries  like  Misette's  moored  to  earret 
windows,  like  boats  to  a  wharf,  floating  on  the  air  almost  as  they  floated 
on  the  water.  Thare  were  one  or  two  flat  roo&  whidi  bore  pompous 
little  terraces,  left  over  from  the  old  time  when  all  these  houses  belonged 
to  the  rich  and  fiishionable ;  &t  more  commodious  lounging-places  than 
hers,  whidi  was  just  long  enough  for  her  to  stretch  at  the  full  of  her 
short  length  and  look  up  into  the  heavens,  singing  in  her  little  low 
filmy  voice  anything  that  came  into  her  head : 

"Now  who  will  be  my  birdT 
And  who  will  be  my  flower  f 
Oh,  the  singinff  that  was  heard ! 
Oh,  the  perrame  I  like  a  shower.'' 

It  was  h^  own  little  song  she  sang,  her  fisivorite  one  because  it  was  the 
first  one  she  had  ever  m^e.  It  had  come  to  her  years  ago,  when  she 
was  a  little  girl ;  not  that  she  was  mudi  more  in  appearance  now.  It 
commenced, — 

"  When  we  are  to  be  bom, 
Qod  calls  the  souls  together. 
Oh.  the  glory  of  the  mom  1 
Oh,  the  gladness  of  the  weather  l** 

And  she  had  composed  the  air  too ;  that  is,  the  air  had  come  first,  and 
brought  the  words  along.  That  was  the  way  with  all  her  songs ;  what 
she  began  to  sing  she  hardly  knew  what  was  coming. 

"  And  who  will  be  my  star  f 
And  who  will  be  my  tree? 
Oh.  the  lights  from  near  and  fiir  I 
Oh,  the  rushing  like  a  sea  1'' 

If  she  thought  about  them  they  would  not  come  to  her  at  all,  as  she 
had  explained  so  often  to  Mr.  Feltus,  who  wanted  her  to  write  them 
down  for  him. 

The  street  cut  through  the  houses  a  deep  chasm ;  the  earth-sounds 
passed  by  her,  rising  into  the  air,  fainter,  finer,  purified,  dissolving  like 
incense  rising  in  the  church. 

^'  How  low  and  sweet  it  must  be  when  it  gets  to  heaven !"  she 
thought  ^'I  can  hardly  tell  the  crjring  from  the  laughing  of  the 
children.  I  can  hardly  hear  the  cursing  and  swearing  at  the  coffee- 
house, and  the  foolishness  of  the  drunken  men,  and  the  (quarrelling  of 
the  women.  Perhaps  it  all  sounds  like  praying  and  singme  up  there. 
It  is  good  the  earth  is  so  far  off.  Pemys  voice,  too, — surdy  they  will 
take  him  for  a  woman  I — an  old  woman  !" 

By  turning  her  head  to  one  side,  she  could  see  the  old  cathedral 
dock  with  the  de&ced  dial,  which  looked  as  if  Time  had  maliciously 
flicked  it  with  his  scythe  in  passing.  Behind  the  cathedral,  pointing 
like  fine  ne^les,  tracing  the  river-course  up  in  the  air,  were  the  spars 
and  masts  of  dupe.    The  gray  embattlements  of  the  opera-house  were 
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on  the  other  side  of  her.  There  wa%  gaps  for  flower-gardens  in 
the  houses  round  about  h^,  and  on  some  evenings  it  was  as  if  the 
flowers  were  ascending  bodily^  so  thick  was  the  air  with  their  fraerance. 
Hie  great  spaces  were  the  public  squares^  ereen  with  the  tope  of  ta*ees, 
that  must  have  nested  children  instead  of  birds^  from  the  amount  of 
diirruping  of  their  shrill  voices. 

But  when  the  sun  was  setting  as  it  set  in  summer,  when  the  masts 
out  on  the  river  looked  as  if  the  ships  were  aflame  beneath  them,  she 
could  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  but  straight  up  at  the 
heavens ;  and  the  songs  would  die  on  her  lips  for  awe  at  the  miracle, 
the  glorification,  the  transubstantiation  of  a  whole  empyrean  at  once. 

The  west  rolling  out  wave  after  wave  of  color ;  overflowing,  sub- 
merging, possessing,  heieht  beyond  height;  the  east,  glowine  and 
gleaming  at  sight  of  it,  like  the  faces  of  yearning  angels  outside  the 
gate  of  Paradise;  the  great  cloud  mountains  moving  for  joy,  as  the 
real  mountains  did  in  the  Old  Testament,  breaking,  dissolving,  and 
coming  together  again,  mixine  and  mingling  their  shapes  until  the  color 
reacb^  them  too.  Oh,  then  the  heavens  were  arrayed  as  if  for  the  trans- 
lation of  a  prophet,  the  ascension  of  a  Saviour ;  disks  of  gold  flashing 
out  like  the  cast-down  aureoles  of  welcoming  saints  and  martyrs !  Afler 
that  the  rippling  away, — ^the  amethyst  ocean  over  pearly  shallows  by 
rosy  cli£&  and  silver  strands.  Then  the  unveiling  of  snowy  minarets, 
domes,  arches,  the  aerial  ardiitecture  of  some  celestial  city ;  peiiiape 
the  mirage  of  heaven  itself  I 

It  was  very  beautiful  I 

Before  the  sky  was  ready,  with  darkness,  the  first  star  came,  a  fisiint, 
timid,  twinkling  silver  speck;  hesitating  like  an  awkward  euest  ar- 
rived before  the  time ;  balancing  in  and  out  of  brightness,  Tike  bril- 
liants under  the  rose  veil  of  a  ballet-dancer. 

Soon  they  came  in  couples,  scores,  hundreds,  myriads ;  if  the  night 
were  fine,  not  an  inch  of  darkness  left  without  its  star;  the  gr^id 
constellations  taking  their  places,  the  planets  stationing  themselves,  the 
little  stars  huddling  together  in  the  Milky  Way. 

Madame  Dominique's  parrot  Perro  was  gibbering  good-night  in 
five  different  languages  to  the  passers-by.  Roland,  the  mockiiig-bird 
of  the  one-l^ged  soldier,  was  emptying  his  throat  of  a  last  medley, 
welcoming  the  return  of  his  master  with  his  peddling-pack  of  matches. 
It  was  a  gay,  pleasant  hour,  and  a  gay,  pleasant  world. 

The  box  of  reseda  on  the  window-sill  ventured  its  feint  apologetic 
perfume :  it  made  a  bouquet  with  the  ''  Grand  Due"  jasmine  and  the 
rose-geranium  stiff*  in  its  wooden  stays.  The  carnation,  which  had 
drooped  from  the  sun  all  day,  b^an  to  straighten  up ;  the  Provence 
rose-bush,  under  the  stimulant  of  coffee-grounds  to  the  roots,  had 
brought  one  bloom  to  perfection ;  there  it  was,  a  triumphant  refutation 
of  the  ofi^-bandied  reproadi  of  sterility. 

It  was  Madame  Dominique,  the  landlady,  who  had  given  all 
these  flowers  to  Misette,  commencing  with  die  rose-geranium,  the 
year  she  had  advised  Monsieur  Omer,  Misette's  femer,  to  have 
Misette's  dresses  lengthened.  She  brought  the  pot  up-stairs  herself. 
Of  course  Monsieur  Omer  at  first  had  refused  it,  offered  to  pay  for 
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it,  WAS  haughty,  reserved,  dignified,  and  nngraoioas  to  the  last. 
The  good-natured,  fiit  landlady  directed  her  short,  quick  steps  across 
the  floor  to  the  window,  har  absord  figure  rounding  in  firont, 
straight  behind,  a  gibbous  moon  in  a  blouse-volcuUe.  Paying  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  refusal,  offer,  haughtiness,  dignity,  or  reserve,  she 
placed  the  pot  on  the  sill.  '^  There,  Monsieur  Omer !  When  vou  get 
to  be  an  old  woman  like  me,  you  will  know  that  that,''  nodding  to 
Mis^te,  '^  must  have  her  flowers  just  as  she  hass^her  bread  and  oofiee." 

It  was  Madame  Dominique  also  who  had  given  the  piece  of  carpet 
to  spread  on  the  eallery  for  Misette  to  lie  on  when  she  found  that  no 
coaxine  would  induce  her  to  sit  in  a  dudr  to  look  at  the  stars. 

<<  Younff  girls'  ideas  I  They  have  their  own  little  ideas.  It  is  not 
I  who  woukL  attempt  to  pull  them  up,  for  example !  they  mig^t  have 
roots  in  the  soul  I  I  have  known  young  girls  die  from  that  T'  When 
it  came  to  young  girls,  Madame  Dominique  was  full  of  tyrannical 
theories. 

Mis^te  had  her  own  little  ideas  about  the  stars.  She  only  knew  them 
as  she  saw  them  this  way  of  an  evening,  never  in  an  astronomy.  If 
her  ideas  were  not  new,  strong,  nor  onginal,  they  were  her  own,  and 
she  loved  them,  as  all  young  girls  love  the  volatile  fancies  that  fly  over 
their  fresh  souls,  like  butt^flies  flying  over  the  fresh  fields  of  flowers 
in  sfuring.  They  fascinated  her,  she  secretly  encouraged  them,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  end  of  them.  Nay,  under  one  laige  thought  (as  under 
one  large  flower)  whole  broods  would  come  out,  at  a  touch,  pretty, 
wonderful,  fragile. 

If  the  glorious  constellations  and  resplendent  planets  were  ships  to 
her,  with  spreading  sails  and  noble  masts,  sailing  on  to  the  gates  of 
heaven  to  land  a  precious  cargo  ticketed  from  €»rth,  manned  by  star- 
crowned  angels,  the  white  decks  filled  with  white,  tired,  shrouded  bodies, 
it  was  only  the  myth  of  an  isolated  ^1,  living  in  a  garret-room,  with 
a  miffhty  river  and  ships  always  in  sight  If  the  Muky  Way  were  to 
her  the  broad  hieh-roaa  for  poor  foot-travellers,  for  old  men  and  women, 
dean,  pale,  and  brave  in  their  grave-best^othes ;  for  market  men  and 
women ;  for  young  girls,  milliners'  girls,  dress-makers'  girls,  in  their  stifl* 
starched  muslins  and  long  hair  hanging  from  under  white  wreaths;  for 
the  little  babies,  rigid  in  tucks  and  embroidery  (they  had  to  be  carricxl  by 
angels) ;  for  the  little  children,  so  wild  and  dirty  one  day  in  the  streets,  so 
dean  and  quiet  the  next  in  their  coffins ;  she  was  only  fixing  the  expen- 
ditures of  a  heavenly  ioumey,  as  her  own  earthly  journey,  and  that  of 
those  about  her,  had  been  fixed,  by  poverty.  When  she  asked,  "  Did 
not  the  good  Qod  send  mothers  to  fetch  their  children,  and  children  to 
fetch  their  parents?  That  should  be  the  way  I  To  have  the  coffin 
opened  by  a  mother  with  angd  wings," — ^it  was  the  question  of  the 
motherk^  one. 

'^Perhaps  some  of  them  did  not  want  to  leave  the  earth;  then 
the  dew  could  be  their  tears,  the  stars  their  eyes,  looking  down, 
looking  down  for  those  they  had  left.  Or  maybe  the  stars  were  their 
souls,  leading  them  on,  as  they  had  led  the  erring  bodies  all  through 
life."  The  details  at  times  were  very  perplexing.  Mr.  Fdtus  was  me 
only  one  who  could  ever  suggest  a  satistactory  arrangement  of  them ; 
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Mr.  Fdtns  was  fiunons  for  that.  And  Mr.  Feltns  liked  her  songs,  too. 
Next  to  singing  them  to  herself^  she  enjoyed  singing  them  to  Mr.  Feltos. 
Ships  had  always  filled  a  great  part  in  her  contracted  life.  Every 
Sunday  morning  it  was'  their  weekly  pleasure-trip^  her  Other's  and  hers, 
to  walk  down  the  few  blocks  that  separated  them  from  the  river  and 

i>romenade  the  levee,  looking  at  the  ships.  She  had  first  learned  her 
etters  spelling  out  their  names,  and  all  the  geography  she  knew  was 
Eioked  up  following  them  from  port  to  port ;  and  her  father  knew  much 
istory,  romance,  and  mythology  connected  with  ships.  As  for  the 
countries  they  went  to,  he  talked  about  them  as  Madame  Dominique 
talked  about  the  stalls  in  the  French  Market  It  was  curious  to  think 
of  so  many  countries  outside  of  and  beyond  New  Orleans  I 

The  erand  German  line  of  steamers  she  only  knew  in  passing;  for 
they  anchored  &r  up-town.  But  the  British  steamers,  and  the  Spanish 
with  their  gaudy  fli^  and  Biscayan  sailors,  and  the  French, — she  knew 
them  well,  could  recite  their  names  and  their  tonnage  as  well  as  any 
maritime  reporter,  and  could  have  corrected  any  agent  in  a  mistake 
about  the  time  of  their  arrival  and  departure.  These,  however,  were 
not  the  vessels  she  carried  in  her  heart  Her  predilections  were  all  for 
the  "  tramps/^  those  who  were  owned  by  no  "  line,"  who  did  not  come 
or  go  by  schedule,  but  roved  at  their  own  free  will,  whose  crews  were 
not  uniformed  or  drilled,  but  a  picked-up  rag-bag  collection  of  clothes 
and  bodies  whidi  none  but  a  ^*  tramp''  ship  woula  enroll. 

There  was  no  one  to  meet  these  wandering  vagabonds  of  vessels, 
no  fimfare  of  reception  at  the  wharf  when  they  arrived ;  they  slipped 
into  their  moorings  in  a  shame&ced  way,  with  their  old-fashioned 
hulks,  their  patched  sides  and  unkempt  rigging,  and  tied  up  depre- 
catingly  to  wait  for  any  venture  in  uie  way  of  freieht, — ^to  South 
America  or  to  Norway,  it  made  no  difference  whither,  insured  or  un^ 
insured ;  that  was  a  land-risk  for  merchants ;  they  were  simply  beasts 
of  burden,  camels  of  the  ocean. 

The  poor  Madeleine  de  France, — ^what  an  old  adventuress  she 
looked  like !  she  who  must  have  been  so  coquettish  and  pretty  in  her 
fresh  new  paint;  there  were  only  dabs  of  it  still  lefl  here  and  there  in 
unexposed  places.  Her  weather-beaten  sides  were  wrinkled  in  their 
scrawny  age ;  in  truth,  the  Madeleine  de  France  resembled  nothing  so 
much  now  as  the  old,  yellow,  thin,  wrinkled  white  woman  who  did 
scrubbing  for  Madame  Dominique.  She  was  so  poor,  this  white  woman, 
she  even  scrubbed  for  negroes  and  took  in  their  washing ;  she  was  an 
old  tramp  too,  and  the  day  had  been,  as  all  in  that  quarter  knew,  when 
the  paint  had  been  pretty  and  fresh  on  her  cheeks,  and  her  rigging  the 
finest  money  could  buy  in  New  Orleans.  That  was  when  that  wretdied 
bald  head  was  covered  by  golden  curls ;  now  an  ugly  bandanna  hid  the 
naked  places  between  the  gray  hair. 

The  Friea  was  different ;  she  was  old,  but  respectable ;  the  Friga, 
who  came  all  the  way  firom  Copenhagen.  She  had  a  figure-head, — a 
woman  with  bare  breasts,  and  head  bending  forward  undar  the  bow ; 
her  eyes  looking  down  into  the  water,  her  hair  blown  behind.  Misette 
at  night  thought  of  the  wooden  woman,  the  waves  dashing  over  her, 
the  fins  of  fish  scraping  against  her,  whales  and  sea-serpents  swimming 
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around  her,  her  eyes  staring  through  the  8t<»rmy  the  liriitoing,  the 
thunder,  the  green  abysm  of  the  waves,  the  white  foam  dashing  sea- 
weed and  shell-fish  and  crawling  soft  gelatinous  life  over  h^.  It 
might  be  one  day  the  Friga  would  go  into  the  storm  and  never  oome 
ou^  and  the  wooden  woman  would  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
through  the  depths  her  eyes  had  been  fiaithoming  so  long.  If  she  oould 
only  be  saved  and  brouebt  to  land,  and  stood  up  like  the  sign-woman 
at  the  macaroni-shop,  the  '^  Italia"  I  She  had  been  sand-papered  and 
painted,  and  there  was  not  a  shop  on  the  levee  that  could  compete  in 
custom  with  hers.  Of  all  the  ^'  tramps,"  Misdte  knew  the  Madeline 
de  France  and  the  Friea  beet  of  all.  There  was  not  a  year  she  could 
remember  that  they  did  not  come  to  New  Orleans  two  or  three  times. 

The  stars,  indeed,  oould  be  nothing  finer  than  ships,  and  the  Milky 
Way  lost  nothing  by  being  compared  to  the  Mississippi 

It  was  always  gay  around  the  '^  Mosquito  Fleet  r  the  Sicilian  and 
Italian  firuiters,  the  luggers  that  traded  up  and  down  the  coast,  the 
oyster-boats,  the  fishin^^oats,  the  sloops  that  went  to  the  islands,  the 
variegated  clothes  and  me  vari^ated  fiioes,  the  bananas  and  oranges,  the 
smell  of  fish,  the  bundles  of  coral  and  sea-weed, — ^it  was  a  floating 
French  Market  The  river  could  be  seen  better  here  than  anywhere^ 
with  the  ski£&  crossing  it,  and  the  little  sail-boats,— one  big  red  or  one 
big  white  sail,  that  was  all ;  but  they  flew  along  I 

''  To  go  I  to  go  I — ^in  a  ship,  in  a  schooner,  in  a  skiff,  even  I — ^what 
a  destiny  that  would  be !" 

'^  Misette,  my  child,  come  in.  Tou  stay  out  there  too  long  at  night" 

"  Yes,  pwa," 

It  was  Madame  Dominique,  without  doubt,  who  had  waylaid  him 
on  his  way  up-stairs  with  one  of  her  continual  recommendations : 

'^  Too  much  niffht-air  for  the  little  one,  monsieur !  She  is  not  like 
us:  she  absorbs  at  ner  age." 

"  Ah,  heavens  I  I  luive  begged  you  so  oftai  I  Why  cannot  you 
take  care  of  yourself?'^ 

His  hancis  were  trembling  with  exdtemait,  Uke  a  woman's,  as  he 
helped  her  through  the  window. 

'^  I  will  have  the  gallery  destroyed !  I  will  have  it  taken  away  I 
A  constant  temptation  I  A  constant  danger  I"  going  into  one  of  his 
tempestuous  little  gusts  of  passion. 

He  was  not  mudi  taller  than  she.  They  were  completely  unlike. 
She  belonged  to  the  &mily  of  the  dead  wife  of  Omer.  There  was 
nothing  in  resemblance  to  suggest  his  parentage  of  her.  She  was  one 
of  the  children  that  sometimes  come  to  &thers  from  a  long  distance 
back  in  genealogy,  a  reversion  to  a  type  alien  and  foi^tten.  She  was 
almost  a  blonde,  with  light-brown  hair  and  light-brown  eyes,  with  a 
skin  that  showed  shadings  and  tracery  underneath.  Her  face  was 
round,  and  her  chin  pointed ;  her  hair  grew  fiur  down  on  her  neck,  and 
stood  out  around  her  temples  in  little  curls. 

His  narrow,  thin,  sallow  &ce  was  lengthened  abnormally  by  the 
deep  fturrows  b^ween  the  wrinkles  drawn  fi*om  chin  to  forehead  as  if 
by  some  machine  of  torture.  His  black  hair  had  become  gray, — ^not 
the  easy  whitening  of  one  sudden  grid*,  but  through  some  long  mar- 
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tyrdom  of  years.  The  dry  black  eyes  had  reoeded  under  the  deq> 
saffiron  lids  sparsely  fringed  with  black.  The  eyebrows  described  two 
aocentoated  ardies  over  uie  glazed  desiccated  skin  of  his  hi^h  forehead. 
His  onshaven  chin  sonped  Misette's  face  as  she  retomed  his  embrace. 

''But,  little  papa,  1  was  waiting  for  yon.  Ton  see,  I  am  all 
ready.  It  is  you  who  should  have  b^  earlier.'^  Mis^to  was  always 
calm  when  he  was  nervous. 

When  they  had  lighted  the  lamp,  together,  her  copy-books  were 
found  ¥iraitin^  with  open  leaves  for  him. 

'^  My  little  Misette !  My  good  little  girl  P'  He  stroked  her  hair, 
repentant  for  his  crossness. 

It  was  Madame  Dominique  who,  with  her  advice  and  warning^, 
was  continually  demolishing  his  self-confidence.  She  was  always  in 
dread  of  some  catastrophe ;  always  pointing  out  some  eventuality  to 
him  of  which  he  had  been  merciihlly  kept  in  ignorance ;  and  there  had 
been  so  little  mercy  shown  to  his  ignorance  throogh  life,  and  he  had  so 
little  self-confidence  left ! 

"  Shall  we  b^,  papa  f ' 

She  pushed  his  chair  towards  him,  and  took  hers,  handing  him  a 
copy-book,  for  their  r^ular  evening  fiiroe  of  a  lesson. 

^'  No,  you  correct  the  exercise  this  evening :  give  me  the  erammar. 
Where  are  we?    Well,  repeat  the  rule  of  the  past  participle.*' 

The  constituency  whidi  Misette  represented  in  his  wife's  ancestry 
conld  not  have  been  remarkable  for  avidity  of  book-knowledge;  par- 
ticipial regulations  must  have  been  a  congenital  defect 

'^  But,  papa,  what  difierence  does  it  make  in  your  language  whether 
it  is  spelt  right  or  not?"  She  would  bring  examples  to  prove  that 
from  the  sound  one  could  not  tell  a  grammarian  saint  from  a  sinner. 

It  was  not  only  his  basis  of  education  with  her,  but  his  sole  educa- 
tion, the  constituency  his  intellect  represented  in  the  Omer  ancestry, 
making  it  all  the  difference  in  the  world  which  way  a  word  was  spelt 
or  a  man  dressed. 

'^  Repeat  the  rule  of  the  past  participle  conjugated  with  hcsoeJ^ 

^^  Le  partio^  pa89i  .  .  .    You  see  I  know  the  rule  P  triumphantly. 

''And  the  application?  Let  me  see  your  copy-book.  Ah,  mv 
daughter,  will  you  never  learn  that  the  feminine  noun  requires  a  femi- 
nine participle,  if  the  noun  precedes  the  participle?'' 

"  Ah,  the  sentiment  was  so  beautifiil,  pa^ !  how  could  I  recollect? 
And  a  feminine  noun,  and  a  feminine  participle,  and  masculine  nouns, 
and  masculine  participles ! — as  if  words  had  sex  !" 

It  was  Mr.  JPeltus's  habit  to  come  in  and  interrupt  them  about  this 
time. 

"  Now,  the  past  participle  conjugated  with  to  6c." 

^  Le  partioipe  pcusi  cowjugvS  .  .  ."  In  a  thousand  years  she  would 
never  get  this  ri^t  with  the  exceptions.  There  was  a  footstep  coming 
up-stairs;  could  it  be  Mr.  Feltus?  He  was  not  expected  from  the 
county  until  to-morrow  evening. 

"  Well,  go  on,  Misette." 

"Z«  pixHicipe "    It  must  be  Mr.  Feltus,  because  no  one  else 

came  up  those  stairs  at  night    How  strange  her  papa  had  not  heard 
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it  I    She  eocild  hear  Mr.  Feltng's  stqp  fixMn  the  time  be  entered  the 

froDt  door.    '^  Oofij%igu6  aoeo ^^    Nearer  and  nearer.    If  h^  pqMi 

were  not  there  she  would  iump  np  and  see.    Her  papa  was  so  comc^ 

80  particular  as  to  '^  temte}'    **  Oomuaui  €Voec  Hre -^    Ah,  hie  hand 

was  on  the  door!  now  papa  heard  him.    But  no  1  that  was  not  Mr. 
Feltus's  6tq>y  that  was  not  Mr.  Feltus's  knock  I 

It  was  some  person,  a  man  whom  she  had  never  seen,  whom  het 
papa  did  not  know,  ^e  had  to  go  and  shut  hoself  up  in  her  little 
room  until  the  interview  was  over.  It  was  well  Mr.  Feltna  had  not 
come :  he  could  not  have  been  received. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Madame  Dominique^s  first  responsibility  in  life  was  to  fill  her 
house  with  lodgers ;  the  second,  to  fill  her  head  with  infonnation  about 
them.  A  denizen  of  that  sphere  in  life  where  references  are  not  ex- 
changed, she  had  only  her  own  astuteness  for  armor  against  the  car- 
nivorous monsters  who  creep  in  among  lodgers  to  iptey  upon  the  un- 
protected woman.  A  first  short  payment  in  advance  gave  her  the 
time,  and  her  sjrstem  the  means  to  tell  the  time  advantageously.  An 
old  lodger,  to  her,  was  a  well-thumbed  book,  and  she  had  beai  in  the 
business  so  long  that  a  new  one  presented  only  that  slight  variation  on 
an  old  story  whidi  in  books  wears  out  the  healthiest  literary  aiq)etite. 

The  amount  of  information  she  could  obtain  in  a  short  time  about  a 

Cerson  was  a  testimonial  to  the  shrewdness  of  her  system,  for  which  in 
er  prayers  she  thanked  and  in  her  alms  paid  St.  Joseph,  a  most  relia- 
ble adjutant  of  women  in  their  secular  affairs.  She  never  asked  gratu- 
itous information,  but  always  bought  it  with  an  equivalent,  and  if  she 
paid  for  it  with  counterfeit  coin  it  was  not  from  dishonest  motives,  but 
oecause  in  the  opinion  of  the  saint  it  was  better  for  her  to  keqp  her  own 
capital  intact,  and  not  waste  valuable  knowledge  for  gossip  currenqr. 

She  naturally,  considering  the  system,  paired  for  credulous  among 
her  friends,  and  no  one  had  more,  or  more  efficient  ones.  Whai  she 
went  to  the  French  Market  in  the  morning,  with  h^  basket  on  her 
arm,  her  greetings  were  as  continuous  as  those  the  rising  sun  elicits 
for  the  flag  of  Great  Britain.  As  year  by  year  her  oUmBe-vokmle 
became  more  distended,  the  pleats  shallower,  and  the  mark^basket 
more  out  of  proportion  to  the  development,  one  might  believe  that 
she  fattened  on  good  will  and  grew  with  consideration.  Her  friends 
certainly  never  let  her  lack  expressions  of  either.  But  they  bewailed 
her  faculty  of  getting  every  story  wrong  and  mixing  people  up 
unrecognizably.  As  for  her  ridiculous  ideas,  which  at  the  same 
time  were  obstinate  ideas,  her  persistence  angered  them  oftaa  into 
superfluous  action, — when,  for  instance,  she  would  never  give  u^  a 
position  unless  moved  bodily  therefrom,  never  retract  an  assertion 
unless  confronted  with  witnesses  and  fiatoed  down  with  authorities, — 
well,  she  was  a  good  woman,  and  a  most  reliable  source  of  sympaUiy 
and  charity  in  misfortune,  and  each  one  had  an  interest,  to  say  the  least, 
in  protecting  her.   How  she  would  have  been  duped  without  them,  how 
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modi  her  btudnesB  saooees  was  owing  to  them^  she  nevar  knew,  for  thej 
w»e  confflderate  ^ough  never  to  let  her  overhear  them  *  but  it  was  a 
cnrrent  theme  of  ccmversation  not  only  with  all  the  hocksters,  but  with 
their  children.  The  day  after  Mr.  Omer  took  possession  of  his  rooms 
she  maintained  all  the  way  to  the  market,  and  through  it  from  the  Indian 
squaws  to  the  flower-sellers^  that  the  looger  in  her  garret  was  a  Frendi 
nobleman  in  disguise,  or  some  great  political  refugee. 

^^  He  came  to  see  my  rooms/'  shru^ing  her  shoulders,  which  drew 
her  gown  up  to  her  ankles.  *^  Ah  I  said  I  to  myself,  where  shall  I  take 
him?  In  the  yard  with  the  Brans  and  Dugas ?  Ma  foi,  no !  he  is  a 
gentleman.  He  had  a  little  child  with  him,  a  little  angel  for  sweetness 
and  beauty.  The  first  floor.  ^Higher  up,  madame.'  The  second 
floor.  *  Higher  up,  madame.'  The  third  floor.  *  Higher  up,  madame.' 
SaprisUt  he  must  have  had  no  purse  at  all.  I  b^n  to  sweat,  not 
from  the  &tigue  of  mounting  the  steps,  but  fear  for  my  pay.  *  What 
is  St  Joseph  sending  me  now  V  I  cried  to  myself.  But" — arresting 
herself— ^^  that  is  what  he  is.  I  am  not  deceived.  Old  Dominique  is 
not  a  fool !  She  knows  a  nobleman  when  she  sees  him.  She  can  tell 
an  aristocrat  from  the  ccmaHle.  Omer,  Saint^Omer, — ^that  is  what  his 
name  is.  ^^/  let  me  buy  the  Bee  and  see  what  great  man  is  missing 
in  Europe  P' 

Madame  S^raphine,  the  octoroon,  and  the  proprietress  of  the  Inti- 
mate ^'  chambres  garnies,''  refuge  of  all  such  characters,  was  very  much 
excited  over  this  communication  in  full  market  by  Madame  Dominiaue : 
it  was  an  insinuation  against  herself.  She  busied  herself  two  wnole 
days  out  of  pique,  and  took  her  opportunity — a  public  one— of  in- 
forming Madame  Dominique  that  her  nobleman  in  disguise,  her  polit- 
ical refugee,  her  great  European,  was  a  Monsieur  Omer,  a  Creole,  some 
insignificant,  if  not  worse,  member  of  the  old  Creole  family  of  that 
name;  and  he  worked,  the  whole  world  knew  that  he  worked,  in  a 
printinff'-office  on  Chartres  Street,  as  Madame  Dominiaue  h«*self  might 
see  by  h)oking  out  of  her  fourth-story  window  ;  for  tne  back  room  of 
the  office  came  through  to  their  street,  and  there  he  sat  at  a  desk  in  his 
shirt-sleeves.  And  that  was  the  reason  he  took  Madame  Dominique's 
room,  when  he  could  get  others  just  as  good,  if  not  better :  he  wanted 
to  be  where  he  could  oversee  from  his  office.  "  Nobleman !  Much 
she  knows  of  noblemen !'' 

Then  he  was  a  distinguished  writer,— oh,  but  a  writer,  known  in 
France,  a  true  man  of  letters.  One  could  easily  divine  that  by  looking 
at  him.  There  was  no  lack  of  contradiction  to  this,  and  proof,  too, 
that  he  was  no  better  than  a  clerk  to  sit  at  a  desk  and  receive  his  salary 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  make  his  grand  salute  to  the  head  of  the 
establishment  for  it,  just  like  the  porter,  for  that  matter. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  worm,  Madame  Dominique  took  Art^mise 
the  colored  hair-draser  into  her  confidence,  and  under  bond  of  secrecy 
whispered  her  suspicions  of  some  mysterious  intrigue.  "Who  is  the 
mother  of  that  child,  eh  ?  I  have  watched  him  !  We  know  what  men 
are  I  and  opera-singers,  and  balletHlaQcers.  We  women  ought  to  have 
four  eyes  in  our  hc^ds,  and  then  I  believe  we  would  be  deceived !  As 
for  looksy  I  pay  no  attention  to  looks.    The  greater  saints  they  look, 
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the  greater  mniiers  they  are !  There  was  something  about  him,  and  the 
child,— eomelthingy  in  Ak^  P'  She  took  a  pindi  of  snoff,  and  shni^ed 
her  flhoaldo^ 

Soeh  are  the  exigendes  of  their  profeesion,  and  such  has  been  the 
breeding  of  habit,  that  hair-dressers  have  been  known  to  fiduicate  scan- 
dal  for  the  entertainment  of  their  oUerdUe  if  they  ooold  not  procure  it 
otherwise.  Judge,  then,  of  Art6mise's  delight  at  such  a  bonanza,  ^e 
employed  her  time  and  tongue  well.  In  two  days  she  had  the  whole 
story  from  beginning  to  end, — ^the  name  of  Mr.  Omer's  fiithor  and 
mother,  date  or  his  birth,  marriage,  name  of  wife,  birth  of  child,  place 
of  former  residence,  what  the  poor  woman  had  died  of,  who  gave  h^ 
the  last  sacrament,  who  was  at  the  funeral,  where  she  was  bur^,  with 
innumerable  details,  and  personal  addenda. 

On  this,  Madame  Dominique  confided  to  the  veal-butcha-,  Michd, 
the  next  day,  her  theory  as  a  ract  that  Monsieur  Omer  had  once  been 
enormously  wealthy,  but  had  lost  his  money,  one  hundred  thousand 
at  least,  in  Confederate  bonds ;  offering  to  pawn  her  eyes  as  security 
for  the  truth  of  it 

^^  And  it  is  a  shame,  Michel,  that  those  rich  Confederates  up-town 
do  not  do  something  for  him ;  a  patriot  I  a  martyr  I  up  in  a  garretl 
When  I  tell  you  the  cheapest  room  in  my  house  I  It  would  have  been 
better  to  have  died  on  the  field  of  battle  I  I  warrant  he  was  something 
high  up  in  the  Confederacy,''  delicately  turning  over  the  sweetbreads, 
and  admiring  them  pantomimically. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  Confederate  bonds  1  That  was 
enough  to  set  the  whole  meat-market  talking!  Butler,  Beaur^ard, 
Stonewall,  Jeff  Davis,  the  war  broke  out  again  among  the  I^Ues. 
^^  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  one's  country  1  That  was  a  patri- 
otism that  shamed  death." 

There  is  no  sudi  thing  as  calm  discussion  in  a  market  A  ^'good- 
morning"  as  sofl  as  calves'  brains  is  as  apt  as  not  to  end  in  a  '^  good-bjr" 
from  the  cleaver. 

The  old  ^'  Tohaitf^  at  the  end  was  the  only  one  who  took  no  part 
in  the  discussions ;  he  never  did ;  but  while  the  others  were  vocifer- 
ating he  began  to  rumma^  among  the  newspapers  under  his  counter. 
For  years  he  had  been  picking  them  up  from  the  pavement,  reading, 
smoothing,  folding,  and  laying  them  away  in  his  caboose ;  but  what  he 
locked  up  there  was  first  locked  up  in  his  memory.  There  was  nothine 
he  could  not  answer  if  he  wanted,  this  little  old  man  whose  face  and 
head  shone  pink  under  his  thin  white  hair  and  beard.  He  found  the 
paper,  creased  the  place,  and  thrust  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
tribunes  presiding  over  the  settlement  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

Madame  Dominique  had  more  than  she  bargained  for  the  following 
day;  such  a  laughter  as  greeted  her  when  Midiel  clapped  her  on  her 
&t  shoulder  and  shoved  the  paper  under  her  eyes  I  One  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  Confederate  bonds  I  Five  thousand  dollars  in  the 
commission  business,  and  bankruptcy  on  that ! 

So  fiu*,  so  good. 

^'Ambrosie,  come  in  here  I"  The  landlady  one  day  stopped  the 
negro  woman,  Uie  furnisher  of  meals,  on  her  way  up-stairs,  arew  hsat 
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into  her  ohambw  and  shut  the  door,  and  then  told  her  a  tale  of  the 
meanness,  sordidness,  and  selfishness  of  the  garret-lodger : 

*^  Cannot  afford  to  take  a  room  lower  down ;  pays  me  as  if  his  pica- 
yunes were  heart's  blood.  And  see  what  he  aoes  with  his  money! 
One,  two,  three,  four,  five," — eountine  the  tins ;  "  a  five-story  dinner ! 
And  how  mudi  does  that  poor  little  <mild  get,  do  you  think?" 

Ambrosie  could  not  wait  for  the  sentence  to  end.  It  was  by  her 
good  cooking,  not  her  good  temper,  that  she  made  her  money : 

"  Here,  here,  here,"  pulling  the  tins  apart  "  See,  see,  see,  and  sat- 
isfy yourself.  Five-story  dinner  1  Do  you  erpect  them  to  eat  coals 
and  ashes,  that  you  count  in  the  furnace?  Here,  empty  1 — empty! 
Here,  soup,  a  piece  of  baviiUi ;  here,  some  rice  and  red  b^ms.  What 
more  do  you  expect  for  fifteen  cents  ?  Cutlets  and  green  peas?  These 
shrimp? — they  are  for  ^ lagfdappeJ  He  eat  it  all!  He !  He  is  not 
even  here  when  I  brine  it,  as  you  know.  She  eats  first,  and  what  is 
left,  he  eats.  It  is  by  his  orders  I  stay  to  make  her  eat  So  much  the 
better  if  it  looks  like  a  five-story  dinner.  For  me,  I  have  pride.  Walk 
through  the  streets  with  two  tins,  as  if  I  served  beggars,  na  I"  When 
she  got  out  into  the  corridor  aeain,  she  said,  quite  loud  enough  for 
Madame  Dominique  to  hear,  "  Taoee  people ! — they  have  no  compre- 
hension of  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

That  was  nine  years  ago.  Other  lodgers  came,  claimants  for  hers 
and  her  fiiends'  attentions.  She  told  her  results  to  Mr.  Feltus,  the  only 
person  in  the  world  whom  St  Joseph  enoouraeed  perfect  confidence  in. 
He  was  in  the  house  by  right, — the  agent  of  me  owner,  old  Dr.  Jehan. 
The  doctor  had  brought  him  to  her  himself  the  year  the  war  closed ;  he 
always  had  occupied  the  best  room,  and  she  had  nursed  him  through  the 
yellow  fever.  Some  persons  told  her  that  Mr.  Feltus  was  to  be  the 
doctor's  heir ;  he  was  just  the  same  as  his  son,  eoing  to  see  him  every 
day.    But  that  wife  over  in  France,  she  might  have  something  to  say. 

When  it  came  to  Dr.  Jehan,  and  Dr.  Jehan's  wife,  there  were 
stories  enough  about  them  to  ftimish  a  novel ;  for  in  New  Orleans  it  is 
as  impossible  to  keep  a  secret  as  to  preserve  an  incognito.  The  people 
and  the  conditions  of  life  seem  determined  against  it 
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Geobqe  Fbltus  rang  Dr.  Jehan's  bell ;  he  was  just  from  the  train, 
and  carried  a  branch  of  oak  leaves  in  his  hand.  The  uncomfortable 
little  brass  knob  lay  like  a  plum  in  a  brazen  porringer  which  carried 
for  garnishment  around  the  rim  the  doctor's  whole  name,  '^  Benedict 
H.  tiehan,  M.D." — the  letters  so  evenly  disposed  that  they  read  round 
and  round  the  circle,  without  b^inning  or  end.  The  high  state  of 
polish  had  not  been  maintained  without  disadvantage ;  the  brass  had 
dropped  out  in  places,  diphthonging  one  letter  onto  the  other,  and 
destroying  their  alphabetical  identification ;  very  much  impairing  the 
efBdency  of  the  door-plate  as  an  informant, — ^if  New  Orleans  had  ever 
been  benighted  enough  to  need  information  about  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Benedict  Jehan. 
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With  the  regularitj  of  habit,  Feltos's  thoi^ts  regponded  as  quickly 
as  the  bell  to  the  jerk. 

How  he  had  onoe  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  would  be  tall 
enough  merely  to  toadi  that  shining  knob  with  one  finger, — thee  to 
pull  it  by  himself  1  And  the  first  day  he  tried  it,  braced  for  purdiase 
on  that  inadequate  granite  ledge, — he  could  still  feel  the  soreness  of  the 
lumn  at  the  back  of  his  head  after  his  surprising  summersault  beck- 
wards.  The  humorous  remarks  of  the  gentleman  who  had  picked  him 
up,  the  mockery  of  the  street-diildren, — it  was  one  of  the  mortifica- 
tions which  had  lasted  with  pristine  pernancy.  Ovide  diverted  it  this 
time  by  opening  the  door. 

*^How  is  the  doctor?''  Feltns  asked,  anxiously. 

The  old  n^ro,  the  seventy-five-year-old  "  boy''  who  had  driven  the 
doctor's  buggy  from  time  immemorial,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  elevated 
his  eyebrows,  and  pursed  up  his  mouth :  ^  was  an  exact,  ludicrous 
imitation  of  his  master. 

«'Soso,  Mr.  Geoige." 

^'  The  paralysis  hf^  not  extended  ?" 

'^  No,  sir ;  mat  is  better :  he  can  move  his  hand  a  little." 

The  ofBce  door  to  the  right  was  closed ;  the  entire  lower  floor  had 
a  deserted,  evacuated  look. 

^^Up-stairs,  of  course?" 

"  In  the  back-room,  sir." 

The  old  fellow  made  a  hesitating  movement  to  precede  him. 

*^  Madame  is  here," — trying  ineffectually  to  make  it  sound  un- 
important 

''  What  1"  exclaimed  Peltus,  standing  still. 

^^  Madame, — Madame  Jehan." 

«WhyJ When  did  she  arrive?" 

'^  About  a  week  ago,  sir." 

Feltus  stood  still,  holding  the  balustrade.  He  sank  his  voice  to  a 
whisper.    " How  did  it  haj^n,  Ovide?" 

**  Qoi  knows,  Mr.  Greorge." 

"Is  she  in?" 

"  No,  sir :  she  is  at  church.    She  goes  to  diurdi  Ihree  times  a  day." 

"  Has  any  one  called  ?    Does  she  see  any  one  ?" 

"  No,  sir, — no  one  but  the  priests  and  Sisters." 

"  Well  I"  he  exclaimed  aeain,  preparing  for  another  question ;  but 
Ovide  was  already  up-stairs,  holding  the  door  open  for  him. 

The  invalid  was  in  an  easy-chair  before  the  open  window,  looking 
out  into  the  garden  below,  his  face  set  and  serious  until  the  young  man 
came  within  reach  of  his  torpid  hearing. 

"  Ah  I  there  you  are,  George !    I  did  not  hear  you  come  in." 

He  never  greeted  exo^  with  his  voice.  There  was  a  long  silence. 
Feltus  came  in  fix)nt  of  nim,  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  window, 
and  looked  out  also, — inquiries  about  health  being  strictly  prohibited. 

"  I  was  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  sunset  there.  A  pret^ 
nice  sort  of  a  world,  where  sunsets  like  that  are  furnished  free."  He 
attempted  to  make  a  motion  with  his  hand,  and  failed.  He  broke  out 
irascibly^ "  Pshaw  I  what  miserable,  pitiful,  p\ddling  attempts  at  dying  I 
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Coming  into  the  world  is  humiliatii^y  diagOBting  enoogh^  but  at  least 
one  oomes  in  a  baby  and  does  not  realize  the  situation.    But  to  go  out 

with  all  one's  Acuities,  all  one's  dignities, — ^like  a Great  Qod  I 

how  can  a  man  hold  his  head  up  when  he  thinks  of  midwives  and 
undertakers !" 

He  leaned  his  head  back  against  his  diair.  In  the  strong  cross- 
light  he  was  ghastly  pale ;  but  the  deep  wrinkles  across  the  forehead, 
the  tufting  eyebrows,  the  colossal  bakl  head,  looked  like  some  exag-  * 
eerated  make-im  for  the  stase,  a  masquerade  of  the  bold,  strong 
lineaments.  The  prominent  blue  eyes  were  still  incisive  and  inflam- 
mable in  their  flabby,  dark  orbits ;  toe  broad  mouth  was  slightly  settled, 
but  die  full  lijps,  softened  by  relish  for  life,  were  still  pink  and  fleshy, 
and  quick  at  the  corners  for  the  twitch  that  went  with  a  certain  gleam 
of  the  eye  to  give  the  humorous  cue  to  his  conversation.  His  shirt 
was  unbuttoned  and  thrown  open,  the  neck  and  chest  bared  to  the  slight 
evening  breeze. 

^^  I  wanted  to  show  you,"  changing  his  voice  and  tone,  ^^  that  fig-tree 
yonder.  Bid  you  ever  see  such  a  beauty,  as  she  stands  there  with  all 
her  bouquet  of  fruit?  You  can  see  the  ripeness  from  here  oozing 
through  the  purple  skin  to  be  gilded  on  top  by  the  sun  into  sugar. 
To-morrow  they  will  crack  with  their  sweetness,  and  show  their  rosy 
flesh  to  the  core, — the  incarnation  of  a  poet's  dream," — ^his  lips  closed 
as  softly  over  the  words  as  if  they  were  the  fruit  itself, — *'  of  a  lover's 
hope  f'  He  was  forgetting  his  illness  when  he  could  talk  this  way. 
**  rure  oHede,  she  is.  Old  Vigneaud  gave  me  the  cutting ;  he  said  he 
would  back  it  against  anything  in  the  city  for  flavor  and  yield ;  he 
^ve  it  to  me  just  before  he  went  filibustering  with  Lopez,  to  be  shot  in 
Cuba." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  have  many  roses." 

^'  No ;  I've  had  no  luck  with  my  roses  this  year.  The  fool  things 
wore  themselves  out  with  blooming  early  in  the  spring, — ruined  their 
constitutions.  They  always  do  it.  Nothing  but  malformations  after- 
wards." He  nodded  towards  a  bunch  at  his  elbow.  '^  Not  a  perfect 
one  there,"  handling  them  with  exquisite  delicacy  of  touch  with  his 
refined  fingers, — ^fingers  that  in  their  time  had  been  adored  and  kissed 
by  suflering  ladies. 

**  You  can  no  more  restrain  a  rose  than  a  woman,  and  one  has  just 
about  as  much  appreciation  of  common  sense  as  the  other.  The  most 
provoking,  coquettish,  extravagant,  devilishly  fascinating  flower  in  the 
world !  Kich,  pampered  heiresses,  spending  their  fortunes  of  color 
and  p^ume  as  carelessly  as  queens." 

The  fig-tree  had  the  post  of  honor  in  the  centre  of  the  garden. 
Broad,  red-bricked  walks  led  from  it  between  the  soft,  rich  beds  of  die 
luxurious  roses.  The  partition-walls  at  the  end  and  sides  were  hidden 
under  vines. 

**  The  artichokes  seem  to  be  coming  on  finely,"  ventured  Feltus, 
pointing  to  a  hedge  against  the  wall.  His  remarks  on  the  doctor's 
garden  were  always  something  of  a  hazardous  venture. 

^^  Yes,  sensible  creatures  1  No  hurry  about  them.  No  fear  of  their 
overdoing  it !    Just  leave  them  alone,  and  don't  bother  them,  and  they 
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will  quietly  plod  along  and  fatten  op  their  Iiearts  iot  7011 ;  let  them 
have  their  own  way,  and  they  will  do  it  oat  of  respect  to  you ;  but  fool 
around  them  and  attempt  to  foroe  them,  and  they  will  give  you  thistles 
every  time  for  the  ass  that  you  are.  I've  never  seen  it  fitil.  Tve  a 
respect  for  artichokes  1  Good  Gk)d,  Oeorge  !  to  think  of  a  kingdom  of 
heaven  without  eating  and  drinking  in  it ! — a  place  too  good  for  arti- 
chokes 1  Egad  1  if  an  angel  ever  came  down  here  with  a  warrant  to 
bum  OS  out,  like  Sodom  and  Gk>morrah, — and  I  must  say  I  think  we 
have  come  pretty  nigh  richly  deserving  it  at  times, — ^I  believe  I  could 
get  the  town  off  on  its  artichokes  and  shrimps.  That  is,  if  old  Betsy 
were  on  hand  to  cook  them.  By  Jove !  I  don't  think  he  would  go 
back  at  all.  I  think  the  diances  are  the  kingdom  would  count  one 
angel  less.  But  the  oil,  Oeorge, — the  oil  is  not  worthy  of  than ;  it  is 
an  insult  to  them.  I  had  to  send  that  last  case  back  to  Giuseppe ;  it 
wasn't  fit  to  make  liniment  for  mules." 

Humph !  humph  !  humph  I 

He  b^an  to  snuffle  vigorously,  wrinkling  his  nose  and  showing  his 
nostrils. 

"  Ovide  I  Ovide  I  Dam  that  boy  I  Where  is  he?  Never  on  hand 
when  I  want  him  1    George,  just  go  out  and  hunt  him  up  for  me,  will 

you?    Ovide  I  Ah  !  here  he  isl    Well,  sir  1  What  the but  no 

matter  I  Come  here.  Do  you  smell  that?  Hold  your  head  out  the 
window  1  Now  do  you  smell  it?  What  1  you  tell  me  you  can't  smdl 
that?  What  have  you  got  a  nose  on  your  face  for  ?  There !  now  you 
smell  it,  do  you  ?  Those,  those,  those  dam  Cape  jasmines  I  Great,  vulgar, 
loud-smelling,  brutal  things  I  Gt>  out  in  the  street,  walk  around  the 
square  till  you  find  them ;  smell  your  way  along  till  you  get  to  them ; 
you  can't  mistake  the  place.  Fat,  pulpy,  putrefying  sweetness  I 
Wherever  they  are,  you  go  in  and  present  my  compliments,  and  ask  the 
fiatvor  of  gathering  a  few ;  pick  the  last  one  of  them,  buds  and  all.    And 

look  you,  sir !  if  you  leave  one  to  taint  the  neighborhood,  I'll — ^I'll 

Well,  go  'long  and  get  them,  and  ^ive  them  to  Betenr  to  put  in  the  stove. 
Gt)  along ! — rooh  I"  (talkingto  himself,)  " I  wouldn't  bve  in  the  neigh- 
borhood with  the  things.  Why  can't  people  have  roses  if  they  want 
flowers  ?  Roses  are  the  only  things  for  a  man  to  look  at  or  smell.  I'd 
as  soon  drink  milk  as  smell  a  sweet  pea  I — Well,  what  have  you  been 
doine  in  the  country  all  this  time?"  accosting  Feltus  abruptly.  **  What 
did  they  give  you  to  eat?" 

'^  Ail  this  time  I  It  has  been  exactly  a  week  and  a  day  since  I  left." 

"  You  don't  call  a  week  anything?  Humph  I  I  widi  to  heavens 
I  had  a  few  to  distribute  round  about  town  I  I  wouldn't  mind  being 
guaranteed  one  myself." 

^'  You  do  not  think ^?"  b^an  Feltus^  hastily,  alarmed^  and  show- 
ing it 

"  No,  I  do  not  think ;  I  know." 

"  But  the  symptoms !  You  told  me, — ^I  thought, — ^you  didn't  write. 
I  wouldn't  have  gone  ^way," — feeling  his  way,  with  hesitation. 

"  That  is  one  of  the  worst  of  them,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  jerk  of 
his  head  towards  the  door.  He  had  been  the  first  to  catch  the  rustling 
of  skirts  in  the  hall.    There  was  a  pause,  a  listening  pause,  at  the  door. 
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Feltus  foKot  everythiiig  in  the  expectation  of  the  moment 

Madame  J^han  entered  the  room  without  knocking.  "  I  beg  jour 
pardon^  I  did  not  know  any  one  was  here.  Ovide  was  not  there  to 
opea  the  door.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is."  She  had  come  in  straight 
from  the  street,  with  bonnet  and  cape  on ;  she  walked  slowly,  to  recover 
her  vision,  in  the  dim  chamber. 

This,  then,  was  the  celebrated  wife  of  Dr.  Jehan,  that  to  him  since 
childhood  ^ligmatical  personage  I  The  window  lifted  her  distinctly 
toFeltos. 

The  fiunons  beanty,  and  the  no  less  &moas  woman  I  She  received 
his  presentations  coldly,  walking  past  him  to  her  husband's  side.  The 
pcuiie  belle,  turned  dSootSe.  Feltus  could  see  the  texture  of  her  cele- 
orated  beauty,  attenuated,  subtilised,  stretched  as  it  were  over  her  sharp, 
regular  features.  The  thinness  of  her  tall  figure  showed  to  what  ad- 
vantage it  might  once  have  been  rounded ;  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
entrancing  grace  of  its  movements :  the  flesh  there  had  defied,  and  suo- 
oessfully,  the  ehurdi.  She  bent  over  and  kissed  the  forehead  of  the 
doctor,  Feltus  looking  on  with  breathless  interest  It  was  a  careas  out  of 
whidi  all  sensation  but  a  mechanical  one  had  been  austerely  abstracted, 
— an  overture  of  conjugality  to  which  the  doctor  plainly  submitted. 

^^  I  was  uneasy.  I  hastened  away  before  benediction.  You  know 
it  is  the  feast  of ^" 

She  measured  her  voice  grudgingly  to  the  words ;  for  her  voice  was 
treasonable :  like  her  grace,  it  was  too  old  to  be  converted  from  seduc- 
tion ;  like  her  caress,  it  appeared  the  limpid  result  of  careful  cleansing. 

The  doctor  had  closed  his  eyes,  his  face  settling  into  creases  whidi 
brought  out  not  only  his  age,  but  his  infirmities.  Feltus  took  the  oc- 
casion to  look  at  him,  narrowing  his  eyes  for  concentration. 

Did  her  presence  really  mean  this? 

Was  death  indeed  imminent?  Was  it  indeed  so?  The  ereat  capa- 
cious head  so  full  of  science  and  sense,  the  &oe  furrowed  and  seasoned 
by  the  experience  of  a  lifetime,  the  sturdy,  massive  frame  still  full  of 
vigor  for  the  use  of  humanity,  the  firm,  unflinching  hands  that  had 
grasped  life  like  the  hands  of  a  eod, — ^were  all  to  be  given  over  to  the 

S-ave  ?  Could  he  really  be  dismissed  ?  Could  the  world,  the  world  of 
ew  Orleans,  really  eet  along  without  him?  After  sixty  years  of  his 
services,  faith  in  him  nad  become  a  religion.  Dr.  Jehan  was  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal  still,  for  patient  and  practitioner ;  and  people  had  laid 
on  those  broad  shoulders  burdens  and  responsibilities  whidi  would  have 
staggered  a  Turkish  porter.  Feltus's  own  mother,  so  they  had  told  him 
over  and  over  aeain,  had  been  coaxed  into  resignation  to  dying  by  the 
promise  of  the  doctor  to  look  after  her  baby. 

The  lady  walked  round  about  the  room,  talking  all  the  time  about 
saints,  and  miracles,  and  feast-days,  and  her  own  comfort  in  religi<m, 
glancing  continuously  at  her  husband. 

**  His  face  looked  as  if  he  wero  without  doubt  as  near  the  other 
world  as  he  expected.  What  would  he  do,  in  a  world  to  enter  whidi 
the  body  was  rotted  off  the  spirit,  where  sensual  enjoyment  was  the 
undeanliness  of  brutes? — where,''  Feltus  could  not  h^p  smiling  at  the 
ide%  "  touffles  were  ignored,  where  it  would  perhaps  be  evai  more  difficult 
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than  here  to  ^rocare  genaine  table  daret,  and  CMteaQ-Yquem  witti 
ODtampered  seal  ? — ^where  he  woald  have  to  resign  his  Sunday  breakfiist 
and  his  weekday  jokes,  leave  Betsy  and  Ovide,  his  caged  terrapin  and 
peoan-fiittened  tarkeys,  perhaps  live  in  a  state  of  oelectial  oonnuUality 
with  tiie  converted  Madame  I  Why  did  she  watch  his  &ce?  What  did 
she  see  in  it?  And — that  mat  arching  diest,  rough,  red,  and  hairy, 
the  neck  corded  and  sinewed  to  hold  forev^, — ^her  saint-like  head  had 
once  reposed  there,  her  arms  twined  in  convulsions  of  love  around  the 
throat,  her  devotional  eves  filled  with  fire.  How  the  doctor  might  have 
loved !  And  she r  Feltus  shook  himself  away  fit)m  these  fever- 
ish thoughts.  ^'  If  the  doctor  died  !  Whv,  the  first  year  people  would 
go  off  like  an  epidemic  I    He  himself  would  be  afi:«id  to  cut  his  finger.'' 

^'  Why  cannot  you  take  a  chair,  06lestine  ?  or  stand  still  while  you 
talkr 

The  old  man  spoke  impatiently  and  wearily,  opening  his  eyes,  after 
a  struggle  of  self-repression. 

She  was  near  the  door,  and,  as  if  that  had  been  h^  original  inten- 
tion, she  left  the  room. 

He  waited  a  few  moments.  ^'Did  Ovide  tell  vou? — came  from 
Paris,  all  the  way  from  Paris,  to  save  my  soul  I''  The  irony  was 
ghastly.    Feltus  sought  a  diversicHi. 

"  In  the  country ^" 

^'  Wait,  my  dear  fellow,  a  moment.  I  want  you  to  go  over  there 
and  look  on  that  bureau.  Nothing  there?  Well,  on  the  mantel-pieoe. 
Not  there?  Look  well.  On  \h<Q  Haairt.  Follow  her  up.  The  little 
table.  Nothing?  And  nothing  on  the  floor?  Egad!  it  must  be  in 
the  bed,  then !  Pull  back  the  bar,  turn  down  the  sheets,  lift  up  the 
pillows:  don't  be  afraid  of  rumpline  things.  Ah,  ha  I  you've  got  it ! 
1  thought  sol  I  knew  iti  Fetch  it  herel  Ha!  ha!  ha!  What 
is  it  thb  time?  What  is  it?  Let  us  see!"  The  old  ttuie  with  whidi 
he  used  to  coax  Feltus  to  put  out  his  tongue.  ''Where  the  devil 
are  my  elasses?  What  can  that  confounded  rascal  have  done  with 
them  ?  X  ou  will  have  to  hunt  ihera  for  me  too.  Ah !  thank  you,  my 
boy."  He  put  them  on  and  turned  to  the  light  ''  Let  us  see  what  it 
is  this  timet  Humph  I  hum !  A  baby  in  a  spangled  gown  trampling 
on  a  green  snake ;  a  baby,"  repeating  it  slowly, ''  in  a  spangled  gown 
trampling  on  a  ereen  snake,  xes,  t^  is  what  it  is.  Appropriate  and 
suggestive ;  really  looks  medical ;  but  hanged  if  I  can  nuike  the  am- 
nection  between  it  and  the  text  Now,  George,  just  listen  to  this  an 
instant:  this,  you  must  know,  is  the  moral :  ^Le  ChrMm  ae  rtoormtM 
par  la  orairUe,  "  reading  with  his  strong  Swiss  accent.  ''  Determined 
to  save  my  soul,  you  see  I  Object-lessons  in  piety.  The  usual  attempt 
to  demoralize !  The  old  process !  First  attack  the  nerves,  throw  the 
sinner  into  a  panic,  make  nim  believe  he's  drowning,  and  he'll  catch  at 
any  sort  of  a  straw.  Yes,  Georee,"  with  his  old  humorous  intonation, 
<<  my  wife  expects  to  save  my  soul  by — picture-cards  and  trinkets !  She 
never  comes  into  my  room  without  dropping  them  around  somewhere, 
to  catdi  me  on  the  sly.  Came  from  Paris  to  do  it !  I've  made  quite 
a  handsome  collection  of  them  in  a  week."  He  kept  it  in  his  hand, 
turning  it  over  and  over,  reading  the  motto  with  a  quizzical  snule. 
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**  Welly  we  must  pat  it  away, — put  it  with  the  reet  Greoi^  you  see 
old  Voltaire  up  there  on  top  of  the  book-oase?  Well,  just  g^  a  chair 
and  put  it  alongside,  please:  that's  it:  Ovide  alwajrs  does  it.  Now 
take  this  object  of  piety,  stand  on  that  chair,  and  reverentially  and  oare- 
fully,  George,  deposit  it  in  front  of  that  bust.  There  they  all  are, — » 
beads,  bass,  blessing  and  all!  Homage  from  my  wife!  £^;ad! 
how  the  okl  fellow  grins  I — ^more  and  more  every  day :  he  appreciates 
them.'' 

Ovide  came  in  with  his  arms  full.  The  doctor  called  at  sight 
of  him,  ^^  Don't  bring  those  dam  things  in  here !  Didn't  I  tell  you 
to  take  them  to  the  kitchen  and  have  them  burned,  the  very  last 
one  of  them?     What  do  you  mean   by  bringing  them   right  here 

under  my  nose?    Nasty,  musky What  are  you  saying?    Oh, 

you  wanted  me  to  see  how  generous  they  were;  as  soon  as  they 
heard  I  wanted  them  they  all  went  out  and  gathered  them. — Hear 
that,  Oeorge  I  The  old  tailor  at  the  comer,  Lavila, — the  quadroon, 
a  very  clever  old  fellow.  Very  decent  people. — Ovide,  you  pick 
a  basket  of  figs  before  sunrise  to-morrow  and  take  them  to  him  with 
my  compliments.  And  here,  Ovide! — wait  a  moment,  can't  you? 
what's  your  hurry  ? — send  word  to  Sebastian  to-morrow  that  I  want 
some  rose-bushes, — any  kind,  no  matter,  they  are  all  good  ;  some  fine 
bearing  ones.  I'll  send  them  over  to  the  old  fellow.  If  he  once  takes 
to  a  rose  he'll  never  stand  a  Gape  jasmine  again.  Well,  sir,  what  are 
you  waiting  for?    Go  bam  them  up,  I  told  you." 

"  So  you  saw  that  little  girl  up  there?" 

^'  What  1"  said  Feltus,  starting  out  of  his  reflections. 

"  Agla6,— Agla6  Middleton." 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Well,  what  about  her?  How  is  she  looking?  Is  she  much 
changed?" 

"  She  has  developed  wonderfully." 

"  There  was  room  for  it.     But  of  all  silly  letters " 

"  In  fact,  she  is  like  a  different  person.  That  money  has  been  the 
making  of  her." 

"  Of  course ;  of  course.  Money  will  make  over  any  woman,  if  she 
gets  it  early  enough." 

"  She  is  immensely  patriotic." 

"  Well,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  spread-eagle  in  her  &ther." 

"  And  she  is  very  anxious  to  see  you.'' 

"  You  told  her  |)ositively  not  to  come,  didn't  you  ?  Perfect  non- 
sense for  her  to  come  rushing  to  the  city  in  the  middle  of  summer.  I 
thought  she  had  more  sense. 

"  I  told  her.     I  don't  know  whether  she  will  mind  it  much." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not.    A  pretty  obstinate  sort  of  a  little  woman,  eh  ?" 

"  Seems  so. 

"  And  high-tempered  ?    She  used  to  be  quite  remarkable  for  that." 

"  I  did  not  notice  it  while  I  was  there." 

"  I  suppose  she  talks  well :  one  would  naturally  expect  that  from 
poor  Midoleton's  daughter." 

"  Not  mere  talking ;  no,  she  doesn't  have  the  art  to  make  conver- 
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sation  ;  but  she  is  qaick  to  appredate,  and  she  seems  to  fed  as  wdl  as 
nnderstaDcl;  and  knows  how  to  express  that  I  thought  it  better  not 
to  tell  her  that  I  had  seen  her  letter/' 

**  All  rieht  Just  as  jou  please  about  that  Did  70a  have  anj 
business- talk  with  herf' 

'^  Not  much.  I  explained  all  about  your  illness^  and — and  the  hoi 
weather/*  lamely.  '^  I  have  promised  to  return  in  a  week,  prepared 
with  papers,  instructions  from  you,  and  some  advice.  I  thins  she  is 
determined  to  make  some  sort  of  donation  with  her  money.'' 

**  Oh,  nonsense  P' 

'^  There's  some  superstition  about  it, — as  you  saw  in  the  letter." 

"  Well,  can't  you  persuade  her  out  of  itf' 

The  youne  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

^' Well.  I'll  talk  to  her  about  it  A  fool  ideal  A  perfectly  fool 
ideaP' 

'^  You  might  talk  her  out  of  it,  if  she  oould  eet  to  you." 

*'  Some  church,  I  suppose ;  save  her  soul  too/' 

'^  No,  I  fimcy  she  inclines  to  asylums,  homes, — something  of  that 
kind." 

'^  She'd  a  deuced  sight  better  found  her  own  home  and  start  her  own 
a^lum  with  the  money." 

**  As  you  said,  she  is  obstinate." 

'^  Put  her  off,  then, — ^put  her  off  until  cool  weather,  when  she  can 
talk  to  me." 

"  Cool  weather  is  four  months  off  P' 

"  And  of  course  she  cannot  wait,  being  a  woman." 

^^  She  looks  upon  it  as  a  kmd  of  vow." 

<*  Vow  be—" 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  Charity  Hospital?" 

The  Charity  Hospital  had  been  a  life-lone  hobby  with  him. 

*'  I'll  look  after  the  Charity  Hospital.  She  need  not  bother  about 
that     Look  here,  Feltus,  how  old  are  you  ?" 

"Thirty-two.     Why?" 

"That's  sol  In  '43.  I  remember.  She's  about  twenty-four  or 
five,  I  should  say ;  and  that's  a  nice  little  fortune ^" 

"  By  the  way ^"  Feltus  interrupted  uneasily. 

"  She  has  something  like " 

"  Old  Madame  B^ud  was  there," — snatching  a  subject  hap-hazard. 
"  Full  of  stories  and  anecdotes  about  everybody.  She  had  a  great  deal 
to  ask  about  you ;  knew  you  in  the  old  times.  She  used  to  be  intimate 
with  the  Omers ;  told  me  lots  about  them.  I  never  knew  before  exactly 
how  he  lost  his  money.     I  thought  it  had  gone  into  the  Confederaqr." 

"  You  didn't  know  the  Omers,  then,"  curtly. 

"  But  he  fought" 

"  Humph  P' 

Groping  to  get  hold  of  the  doctor  with  some  theme,  ^  She  said 
you  had  theories  about  them." 

"  Theories  I    If  she  calls  it  theories." 

"  You  were  intimate  with  them,  were  you  not  ?  You  knew  Mayeor, 
too." 
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The  doctor  had  forgotten  his  lame  arm  again :  he  wanted  to  bring 
the  hand  down  clinched  for  emphasis,  as  if  he  were  at  the  dinner-table^ 
with  a  half-dozen  decanters  before  him  to  choose  from^  a  smoking  crowd 
around  him,  launched  in  a  long  story  with  a  theory  at  the  end,  and 
time  at  a  disooant. 

Feltus^  relieved  by  his  stratagem^  looked  down  into  the  garden 
again. 

^^  When  I  first  came  to  New  Orleans^  I  came  near  having  a  duel 
on  my  hands^  by  repeating  what  I  had  heard,  that  the  Omers  were  de- 
scendants of  Homdre,  a  famous  oonreur  dea  bois.  No,  sir,  nothing  but 
the  bluest  of  blue  blood  would  serve  them ;  and,  for  my  part,  now,  I 
think  their  lives  proved  their  pedigree  pretty  thoroughly ;  and  if  I  had 
to  fight  to-day  I  would  fight  tne  other  way.  That  was  their  ambition 
in  life,  to  be  aristocratic,  and  rich.  When  they  were  not  polishing  and 
refining  the  original  stock,  they  were  cultivating  and  fertilizing  their 
money.  They  always  married  for  blood  and  money  together,  and  if 
they  could  get  it  in  a  cousin  so  much  the  better, — a  process  of  concen- 
tration more  favorable  to  the  money  than  to  the  blooa :  the  outcome  in 
children  was  pretty  poor, — smaller  and  weaklier,  prettier  and  punier, 
and  less  of  them,  generation  after  generation.  Old  Homdre  started  the 
family  with  nineteen ;  Val6rien  ended  it  with  one, — ^your  friend.  The 
certificate  of  birth  had  to  be  accepted  as  a  certificate  of  ability  by  the 
public,  and  by  themselves  too,  for  I  don't  suppose  any  of  them  ever 
thought  to  stop  and  take  stock  of  their  intellect  They  got  it  down  to 
buying  their  way  through  everything,  and  enjoyed  purchased  merit  as 
much  as  if  they  had  earned  it  The  children  tlought  prizes  at  school, 
the  boys  bought  distinction  at  collies,  the  girls  l^ught  society,  beaux, 
husbands,  fshaw  I  at  one  time  uiev  were  the  royal  fiunily  of  New 
Orleans,  and  demeaned  themselves  with  r^l  idiocy.  They  were  simply 
damned  by  good  luck  I  Why,  even  DeaA,  who  was  a  pretty  constant 
admirer  of  ours  then,  always  hanging  around  the  corner  with  a  pistol 
or  a  knife,  or  sailing  up  the  river  Mrith  a  careo  of  yellow  fever  or 
cholera, — I  used  to  mink  that  even  Death  had  been  bribed  into  con- 
sideration for  them,  coming  in  discreetly  in  white  kids  and  swallow- 
tails, at  the  most  convenient  moment,  as  obsequious  around  a  sick-room 

as "  (naming  a  well-known  lawyer  with  a  laugh)  "  around  a  funeral, 

bowing  a  corpse  out  of  a  family  as  insinuatingly  as  he  does  a  succession. 
They  always  had  an  aeent  to  manage  their  ousiness  affairs,  of  course. 
It  was  farcical  to  go  into  Val6rien's  office.  At  a  great,  big,  pompous 
desk  sat  a  little  Creole,  VaUrien ;  he  was  the  one  the  money  manipu- 
lated. At  a  little  bit  of  a  desk  in  the  corner  sat  the  agent ;  he  was  the 
one  who  manipulated  the  money.  Between  you  and  me,  the  Omers 
had  got  to  that  pass  intellectually  when  they  had  to  buy  all  the  common 
sense  they  needej.  This  a^nt,  Mayeur,  an  Alsatian,  had  sense  to  sell 
and  over.  He  just  turned  that  fortune  round,  and  doubled  it  He 
sent  it  out  in  all  directions,  and  it  never  came  back  without  considerable 
booty  in  the  way  of  percentage.  It  dipped  into  every  transaction  in 
the  State,  walked  around  in  slaves,  floated  in  boats,  shaved  paper. 
They  say  it  went  into  drinking-  and  gambling-saloons,  and  even  worse. 
Mayeur  was  not  one  to  hold  back.    There  is  no  royal  road  to  fortune, 
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only  the  same  old  dirt-rut,  imposeible  to  travel  over  with  perfectly  dean 
feet  The  money  bred,  flourished,  extended,  and  the  smaller  the 
Omers  became  the  more  they  represented  intrinsic  gold :  the  auriferoos 
parasite  may  have  beantifiea  the  trellis,  but  it  decayed  it  at  the  same 
time.  The  end,  the  fine  end,  was  your  Omer,  the  daintiest  manikin 
that  ever  stepped  out  of  a  Parisian  bandbox.  He  married  some  little 
creature,  an  only  daughter,  rich  the  same  way  he  was.'* 

"And  this  Mayeurr 

"  Mayeur  ?  He  was  the  son  of  the  old  Mayeur.  I  understand  that 
when  the  war  broke  out  he  was  sent  over  to  France  with  money  to 
invest,"  answered  the  doctor,  rather  curtly,  for  he  had  not  got  to  the 
end  of  his  story. 

"  But  coura^  is  the  last  thing  for  French  blood  to  give  up :  when  it 
degenerates,  it  degenerates  from  fighting  lions  to  fighting  cocks.  Paul 
enlisted  promptly,  and  stepped  out  gallantly  enough  in  his  pretty  bright 
uniform,  with  a  darky  in  the  rear  somewhere  with  a  trunk  of  fine  linen. 
He  was  coming  back  in  sixty  days,  of  course ;  they  all  were,  if  they 
didn't  sail  over  from  New  York  and  conquer  the  rest  of  the  world 
after  whipping  the  Yankees.  He  got  back  in— just — about — ^"  slow- 
ing his  voice  for  eflect — "five — ^years;  not  a  conquering  soldier,  not 
even  a  defeated  soldier,  but  a  subdued  jail-bird,  taken  in  the  very  first 
engagement,  some  insignificant,  miserable  little  skirmish  without  even 
a  name,  and  marched  off  to  some  nice,  cool,  retired  prison  fiu:  enough 
away,  I  warrant  you,  fix)m  the  Omer  name  and  Omer  money.  Then 
Nature  settled  her  score  with  him.  He  fainted  when  they  took  the 
shoes  off  his  poor  little  feet  When  they  undressed  him,  they  found 
an  abscess  somewhere  in  his  poor  little  body,  and — but  this  yon 
wouldn't  understand :  what  you  would  understand  is  that  eveiy  dis- 
ease his  fool  parents  had  run  him  away  from  in  childhood  found  him 
there  and  caught  him.  There  was  no  more  running;  he  had  to  take 
them  this  time, — from  measles  down.  Just  as  you  would  have  done, 
sir,  if  I  had  not  run  you  into  them,"  looking  at  the  young  man's  stal- 
wart proportions  with  self-satisfaction.  "When  I  tracked  you  that 
time  to  that  low,  marshy,  miserable  camp " 

This  was  one  of  the  reminiscences  Feltus  would  not  assist  in  even 
by  listening ;  the  evening  when,  smoking  and  drinking  in  his  tent  like  a 
man,  he  had  been  surprised,  cuffed  like  a  school-boy,  humiliated,  dragged 
out  of  his  uniform  and  his  company,  and  put  back  to  school.  The  next 
time  he  took  good  care  to  escape  beyona  the  reach  of  those  vigorous 
hands,  and  soldiered  with  none  the  less  zest  at  the  thought  of  his 
guardian's  bafiSed  temper. 

"But  Omer?"  he  interposed. 

"  They  tell  me  he  nearly  died  of  mumps  alone.  Ills  of  muscles 
from  forced  labor,  ills  of  stomach  from  forced  food,  ills  of  mind  fix>Di 
bad  air  and  anxiety,  with  rheumatism  always  ready  to  volunteer  in  a 
spare  interval, — he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  hospital.  It  is  a 
miracle  and  a  shame  that  he  didn't  die  and  go  to  heaven,  where  no 
doubt  they  have  bought  a  nice  comfortable  little  niche  from  the  priests. 
He  wouldn't  make  nor  accept  an  effort  towards  release ;  he  got  so  he 
wouldn't  even  speak  English, — ^pretended  not  to  understand  it    He 
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shtit  up  most  of  the  time  with  a  lot  of  raw  Mississippians  and 
Tezans^  and  he  hated  them  worse  than  the  Yankees.  The  sixty  dajs 
were  over,  and  the  Te  Deums  and  Halleluiahs  had  been  put  on  ioe  to 
keep.  This  dty  fell.  If  the  wife  could  only  have  remained  here ;  but 
that  beast '^ 

Feltus  and  Ovide  firom  the  door  both  made  deprecating  movements 
forward. 

'^  NOy  don't  be  afraid ;  I  am  not  going  to  get  in  a  rage  and  curse. 
I  won't  even  mention  his  name^"  drawing  a  long  breath. 

*^By  penuring  herself  she  could  have  stayed  here,  watched  her 
property  and  taken  care  of  her  children ;  but  she  pluckily  signed  her 
name  to  a  certificate  of  enmity,  and  was  summarily  put  out  of  the  city 
limits, — a  young,  pretty  woman  with  two  children.  I  wrote  a  paper 
on  the  subject  at  the  time,  George, — a  purely  medical  paper  concemmg 
only  women  and  children  in  war-times ;  you  will  find  it  one  of  these 
days  among  my  things.  I  thought  of  publishing  it  over  in  Europe. 
Baishi-Bazouks, — bah  ?' 

"How  was  it  you  were  not  put  out  of  the  city?"  said  George, 
smiling  at  the  thought  of  the  doctor's  record  at  the  time;  but  his 
reticence  about  himself  was,  as  usual,  invulnerable. 

"  It  is  because  they  were  afraid  to  meet  the  yellow  fever  here  with- 
out you." 

"What  was  left  of  her  returned  to  meet  what  was  left  of  him 
when  the  war  was  over,— one  child  missing.  I  believe  he  got  enough 
together  to  fiul  on  afterwards.  He  forced  his  house  and  furniture 
on  his  creditors;  what  was  left  went  to  pay  for  his  wife's  funeral." 
The  old  gentleman  forgot  that  his  audience  was  not  a  medical  one, 
and  stated  in  business  tones  the  particular  internal  carnage  of  the  poor 
woman. 

"  Prevost  told  me  not  long  ago  that  at  the  time  he  took  Omer  into 
his  printing-ofi^  out  of  pure  charity,  and  respect  for  the  old  name. 
He  can't  make  anything  out  of  him  :  the  man  has  got  good  will  enongh, 
but  he  hasn't  any  business  sense.     Of  course  not ;  it  had  all  been  elimi- . 
nated  out  of  the  race.     And  I  saw  it  all  coming,  years  ago,  and  I  used 

to  tell  them,  sitting  around,  smoking,  drinking "     He  thrummed 

on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  sinking  his  voice,  muttering  to  himself. 
"  Well,  what  was  to  happen  has  happened.  I  have  had  good  times  in 
this  place;  it  is  sixty  years  since  I  landed  here.  Finer  men  never  sat 
around  better  tables.  A  man  then  was  proud  to  belong  to  a  profession, 
and  ashamed  to  be  rich  in  it :  our  merchants  were  gentlemen,  our  poli- 
ticians— By  the  way,  Gteorge,  they  tell  me  the  Governor  is  going 
to  appoint  that  dam  rascal  .  .  .'' 

But  ihe  twilight  was  falling,  the  long  evening  was  coming  to  an 
end.  Ovide  brought  in  the  shaded  lamp,  and  Feltus  was  willing  to 
understand  the  significant  nods  and  winks  behind  the  back  of  his 
master,  as  advice  to  depart 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  onlj  around  the  corner  from  Dr.  Jehan's  to  Madame  Domi- 
niqae's.  In  the  singing  of  one  verse  of  her  song  Feltus  could  make  the 
dii^ance. 

"  And  who  will  be  my  princefls? 


Who'U  be  my  beg»»r-girl  7 
Oh,  the  h«"- — -^' 


Misette  paused  and  listened. 

""  Oh,  the  shining  streets  of  pearl  I" 

He  was  coming,  but  walking  easily  to  surprise  her ;  he  always  did 
thaL  but  never  succeeded  in  the  act  * 

She  sang  on  to  deceive  him  until  the  last  moment : 

"  Who'll  go  to  be  my  poor  7 
Who'll  go  to  be  my  sick  7 
Oh,  the  8we^«st  angels 


^^Ohy  Mr.  Feltus  I  You  need  not  take  the  trouble;  I  hear  you. 
I  have  been  expecting  you  all  the  evening.  But  how  long  you  have 
kept  me  waiting  I'' 

It  was  evident  that  she  expected  him ;  she  had  on  her  white  dress 
with  pink  flowers  printed  over  it,  trimmed  with  her  prettiest  tatting, 
and  starched  as  stimy  as  Madame  Brun  could  make  it.  It  stood  out 
all  around,  and  he  could  see  that  she  had  not  sat  down  since  she  had 

Eut  it  on.  Her  hair  broke  away  from,  her  plaits  in  a  fuzz  all  over  her 
ead,  curling  over  her  forehead  and  flat  to  the  temples.  Her  eyebrows 
were  dark,  to  match  the  darkest  spot  in  her  eyes,  and  her  eyes  were 
filled  with  a  brieht  gold-dust  in  their  clear  brown  depths ;  they  sparkled 
with  her  thoughts,  and  her  thoughts,  they  sparkled,  in  their  lightness, 
"like  thistle-down  in  the  sun,"  was  Feltus's  thought,  but  he  never 
would  acknowledge  the  poetical  form  of  it. 

"You  stayed  away  so  long  I  I  really  thought  you  were  never 
coming  back  at  all."  She  laughed  at  her  own  famehood,  showing  all 
her  little,  fine,  infimtile  teeth  at  once.  She  would  not  sit  down,  but 
stood  at  tlie  window  to  look  out,  and  save  rumpling  her  dress,  Feltus 
knew.  A  pretty  child  of  twelve,  to  all  appearance.  She  was  not  a 
child,  however.  She  was  sixteen.  She  commenced  immediafiely  to 
talk,  to  entertain  him  in  her  unthinking,  spontaneous  way,  the  way  of 
the  mocking-bird  down-stairs. 

"  Such  a  time  with  my  grammar  and  past  participles  last  night ! 
Papa  was  so  vexed  I  You  should  have  bc^  here ! — ^Ah  I  my  branch 
fix)m  the  forest  ?" 

She  took  it  from  his  hand  and  looked  at  it.  A  serious  look  came 
over  her  face.  "  To  have  in  her  hands  a  piece  of  a  great  forest,  a 
forest  like  she  read  about  1 — a  forest  out  there  in  the  great,  great  world  I 
— ^a  world  as  inaccessible  fix)m  her  garret  as  the  stars  P' 
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There  were  forests  all  around  the  oity^  to  be  seen  for  the  riding  to 
them  in  the  cars ;  but  it  had  never  occunred  to  her  fiither  to  eive  her 
anything  tiiat  Madame  Dominique  did  not  suggest,  or  that  his  own 
experience  did  not  explain  the  necessity  o£ 

"  And  this  grew  in  the  woods  T^  She  pronounced  it  *^  hoods/'  but 
he  did  not  correct  her  this  time.  *^  And  nobody  has  ever  touched  it 
before,  except  you  and  me !''  She  passed  her  fingers  over  the  leaves  and 
laid  her  &oe  down  on  them,  ^^  It  seems  to  me  I  can  smell  in  it  the 
coolness,  the  freshness,  the  shade !" 

She  had  a  lon^  vista  of  thoughts  in  her  eyes, — an  entire  forest 

'^  Now  you  wul  write  a  song  about  it  and  sing  it'' 

"  Write  it? — write  a  song?  The  sinking  a  song  is  the  writing  it, 
the  making  it"    Mr.  Feltus  never  would  comprehend  that 

'^  I  cannot  imagine  how  a  forest  looks  I  Trees  growing  up  by  than- 
selves  without  being  planted,  birds  singing  in  their  bou^s,  squirrels 
running  over  them.  Do  they  understand  one  another,  I  wonder, — 
the  trees  ?  or  do  they  onlyfoel  one  another  ?  What  could  the  tree  have 
thought  when  you  broke  off  a  piece  of  it  to  bring  it  to  me, — all  the  way 

to  me  ? You  need  not  look  for  papa.    Papa  has  gone  out, — ^not  to 

his  (^ce ;  no.  Some  one  came  to  see  him  yesterday, — a  curious-looking 
man,  a  foreigner :  they  have  gone  away  together." 

She  followed  his  example  and  took  a  chair,  smoothing  her  dress 
under  her  as  she  sat  down.  By  sitting  close  to  the  window  they  got 
the  benefit  of  the  lamps  in  the  street 

**  I've  been  down-stairs,  talking  to  old  Dugas."  She  chattered  in- 
cessantly, looking  up  at  the  end  of  c»ch  sentence  for  an  answering  nod, — 
a  habit  she  had  contracted  from  a  womanly  strivine  to  enliven  her 
taciturn  morose  fitther.  ^^  He  has  been  telling  me  aoont  the  wars  he 
has  been  in,  and  how  his  1^  was  shot  off.  Fancy  having  your  leg 
dead  and  buried  before  you  I  And  why  that  1^  more  than  the  other 
leg  ?  It  is  BO  strange.  1  was  thinking — -—  Mr.  Feltus,  do  you  think 
D^gas  ever  killed  a  man  ?  How  horrible  it  must  be  to  live  after  killing 
a  man  I  Wouldn't  you  rather  be  killed?  Because,  that  is  interfering 
with  Ghxl,  and  every  night  God  must  reproach  him  with  it ;  for  Qod 
is  the  only  one  who  knows  when  to  kill  people,  and  when  to  have  them 
bom.  I  looked  at  his  hands,"  gesticulating  with  her  own, "  the  fineers 
all  so  stiff  and  long,  the  nails  curled  over  like  Roland's  claws. — Oh  ! 
did  you  hear  any  mocking-birds  up  there  in  the  forest,  Mr.  Feltus?  I 
wish  I  could  tell  Roland  about  it  How  glad  he  would  be  to  go  in  the 
country  and  see  all  of  his  own  bird-people !  If  I  were  with  people 
who  only  listened  to  me  and  did  not  understand  me,  I  would  oie. 
Wouldn't  you,  Mr.  Feltus  ?" 

He  was  thinking  of  the  biography  of  her  fiunily,  still  warm  in  his 
memory  fit>m  the  doctor's  lips.  She  was  so  dainty,  so  innocent,  so 
pretty,  so  volatile,  and  so  earnest  The  refining  process  had  left  some- 
thii^to  the  women  as  well  as  courage  to  the  men. 

Her  fiice,  her  head,  just  so  against  the  sky,  beginning  to  show  the 
stars,  here  in  this  poverty-reduced  room, — it  had  the  antique  perfection 
and  grace  of  profile  of  an  old  cameo  in  a  de&oei  and  scratched  setting. 

^nfou  know  those  furniture-people  opposite  have  again  complains 
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about  Roland.  They  saj  they  cannot  sleep  of  n^ts  at  all,  partienlarly 
moonlieht  nights.  I  should  think  they  would  lie  awake  and  listen  :  I 
do ;  and  songs  come  to  me,  and  words,  and  I  feel  so  happy  in  this  great 
beautiful  world  I  Hear  my  little  clock  1'^  She  stopped  and  counted 
the  strokes, — "  Twelve.'*  She  jumped  up  and  brought  it  to  the  window. 
It  was  a  little  timepiece  Feltus  had  given  her.  ^The  first  time  it 
stopped  I  pushed  it  forward.  Then  it  got  to  be  a  r^lar  trick  with 
it  It  is  so  lazy  I  Would  you  believe  it? — as  soon  as  I  go  to  sleep  at 
ni^ht  it  stops  running.     Now,  you  see,  it's  in  punishment :  I  am  not 

fang  to  push  it  forward  any  more ;  it  has  got  to  catch  up  by  it8el£ 
wind  it  regularly ;  that  is  all." 

"  But  how  do  you  tell  the  time  f ' 

^'  By  the  cathedral.  Oh,  I  am  determined  to  discipline  it  Just 
as  Ghxl  disciplines  me,  I  am  goine  to  discipline  that  does.  Suppose  I 
should  lie  down  and  sleep  instead  of  working,  and  wake  up  ana  cele- 
brate six  o'clock  when  it  is  already  mid-day !  I  have  had  to  shake  it 
five  or  six  times  to-day.*' 

^'  But  suppose  it  is  sick,  ailing,  and  cannot  go?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Feltus !  Do  you  think  so?  Do  you  think  docks  can 
snfier?"  She  had  the  greatest  horror  of  pain  and  suffering.  "Bah  I 
you  are  mocking  me !  You  think  I  am  a  fool  by  the  way  i  talk  ;  but, 
after  all,  I  know  better :  it  is  only  a  fd^cn  de  parUr,^^  She  was  silent 
for  some  moments ;  and  then,  as  if  the  pause  must  bore  him,  she  re- 
sumed brightly  :  "  What  do  you  think  has  come  back  ?  Guess !  Why, 
the  old  Friga ;  lying  there  at  the  levee,  just  as  natural ! — so  clean,  so  re- 
spectable. Papa  did  not  recognize  her  at  first,  but  the  mom^it  I  saw 
her  I  knew  her.  Sunday  evening,  when  we  were  walking,  it  was. 
Comine  all  the  way  from  Copenhagen  to  New  Orleans,  across  the  sea. 
I  wonder  if  she  was  glad  to  come  here !" 

It  was  the  fantastic  idea  that  ran  through  all  her  musings,  voy- 
aging.    She  had  been  so  stationary  all  her  life. 

"  All  across  the  ocean !  And  I  am  here  already.  It  is  very 
curious,  the  world  !  So  many  places,  and  so  full  of  people.  I  don't 
see  how  God  can  recollect  them  all,  and  all  the  birds  add  the  animals 
besides.  The  poor  Friga  1  She  looked  as  if  she  had  been  through  the 
wars,  too,  like  Dugas.  I  wonder  if  she  has  ever  been  shot  at  in  battle, 
that  poor  woman  under  the  prow.  Ah  !  I  do  not  see  how  people  can 
take  innocent  vessels  and  make  vessels  of  war  of  them  I  It  is  not  the 
vessels'  fault ;  they  cannot  prevent  it  It  is  just  the  same  as  if  yoa 
took  me  and  forced  me  to  go  around  carrying  a  gun  for  you  to  shoot 
other  people  with.  Sometimes,  Dugas  says,  the  vessels  are  shot,  until 
they  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  with  all  on  board.  Oh,  I  could 
not  endure  the  sight  of  it !"  covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  "  And 
those  cannon-balls  m  through  even^thing,  splintering,  crashing,  tearing.'' 

A  shiver  passed  over  her.  "  That  is  curious :  I  always  shiver  wh^ 
I  think  of  wars  and  snakes.  Did  you  ever  see  a  snake?  I  mean,  in 
the  forest?  You  remember  the  big  snake  in  the  show-window  on 
Koyal  Street  I  used  to  dream  of  that  snake.  I  do  not  see  how  God 
oould  ever  get  any  one  to  be  a  snake  for  Him  in  the  world ;  do  you  7 
I  do  not  think  I  could  be  a  snake,  not  even  if  He  b^ged  me.    Pshaw  I 
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but  of  ooane  I  woald  I  I  know  oerfeotlj  well  whea  they  would  be 
offering  to  be  this  and  that  and  all  sorts  of  horrible  things  for  Him, 
I  would  offer  to  be  a  snake:  I  oould  not  keep  from  it  Wmild  not  yon, 
Mr.  FeltuSy  for  God  ?  Because,  after  all,  there  would  be  greater  merit 
in  being  a  snake  than  something  pleasanter.  And  the  wcHrld  has  to 
have  snakes;  hasn't  it?  He  would  not  have  them,  otherwise.  No, 
no,  Mr.  Feltus,"  as  she  saw  him  walk  to  the  table,  ^^  no  grammar  this 
evening, — ^positively  not.  I  had  enough  of  French  grammar  last  night 
I  do  not  see  the  use  of  grammar,  unless  God  Himself  oould  tell  us 
the  rules.  Of  course  if  He  made  them  we  would  have  to  follow  them. 
If  it  was  in  the  commandment, '  Thou  shalt  make  the  past  participle, 
conjugated  with  haive,  agree  with  the  noun,  when  the  noun  precedes  it? 
then  very  sure  I  would  remember  to  do  it,  as  I  remember  not  to  steal, 
for  example." 

"  But  your  &ther,  he  says  so,  and  God  tells  you  to  obey  your  fiither." 

"  No,  it  is  not  papa,  it  is  Poitevin." 

"  Well,  perhaps  He  told  Poitevin.'' 

"  What !    That  n<«sen8e  ?    Oh,  Mr.  Fdtus !" 

"Misette '' 

"Have  you  seen  Madame  Brun's  baby,  Mr.  Feltus?"  interrupting 
him. 

"Not  yet" 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  could  see  it !"  with  a  delighted  smile.  "  Did  you 
not  know  she  had  one?  Well,  you  are  like  me!  When  Madame 
Dominique  told  me,  I  would  not  believe  her  at  first  But  it  is  such  a 
pity,  she  is  ill, — quite  ill.  Madame  Brun  is,  I  mean.  The  baby  has 
black  eyes,  and  black  hair,  and  no  teeth.  The  teeth,  it  appears,  come 
afterwards." 

He  moved  impatiently.  Those  women  down-stairs, — what  did 
they  not  make  the  girl  believe  ?  Her  innocence  was  a  by-word  with 
them ;  they  would  make  her  ridiculous  ! 

"  It  is  the  first  baby  I  have  ever  seen  close ;  they  let  me  hold  her 
in  my  arms  one  moment  She  is  going  to  be  named— guess  what ! 
I  give  it  to  you  in  five,  ten,  twenty-five  guesses  !  You  will  not  guess? 
Then  I  shall  tell  you.  They  are  going  to  name  her  Misette  !  That  is, 
Marie  Elisabeth.  Papa  says  it  would  not  be  nice  to  have  two  Misettes 
in  the  house  at  once ;  but  Madame  Dominique  says  we  will  call  her 
Lisette." 

The  stars  made  her  think  of  something  else : 

"  Those  poor  dead  people !  Three  funerals  passed  hereto-day,  Mr. 
Feltus,  two  with  musia  I  cried  and  cried.  I  do  not  know  why  I  am 
always  so  sorry  for  them,  and  I  am  so  afraid  they  will  get  frightened  in 
the  tomb,  and  it  is  so  unreasonable  to  get  frightened  m  the  tomb.  I 
sometimes  wish  I  could  go  with  them  and  keep  them  company  until 
the  angds  come  for  them. 

"  Talk  to  them  ?"  He  tried  always  to  -tease  her  about  her  talking. 
"  Why  not  ?  To  think  they  are  going  away,  for  ever  and  ever  and 
ever  I  How  well  people  ouj^t  to  behave  in  the  world,  eh  ?  when  they 
think  of  that !  It  must  comfort  the  family  to  have  music.  That  is 
what  they  have  it  for,  is  it  not?    It  makes  it  easier  to  cry.    I  wonder 
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when  my  funeral  goes  that  way  thrdodi  the  streets  if  any  yooi^  giri 
will  stand  at  a  window  and  watch  it  and  cry  for  me.  It  would  make 
me  feel  so  happy  in  the  hearse,  that  would, — to  have  some  one  say, 
*  Pooryoung  girl !'  '* 

'*  But  if  you  are  an  old  woman  V* 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Feltus !  I  an  old  woman  !"  She  laughed.  ''  That  will 
never  hanp^,  sure !" 

She  bad  got  her  little  box  of  work,  and  was  tatting  in  the  daik, 
her  fibers  as  nimble  as  her  tongue. 

<<This  is  for  Madame  Brunts  baby.  I  have  done  all  this! 
Madame  Dominique  says  I  make  tatting  uster  than  any  cme  she  ever 
saw.  I  do  not  see  why  they  call  it  JriooliU  in  French.  It  is  not 
frwoUU  at  all,  any  more  than  any  oth^  trimming.  It  is  not  right  to 
give  anything  a  bad  name,  not  even  tatting.^' 

It  was  pleasant  to  the  young  man  to  sit  this  way  and  listen ;  it  was 
pleasanter  than  the  country  and  all  the  good  company ;  there  was  no 
one  could  add  a  charm  to  evening  as  Misette  could. 

^'  And  that  pretty  new  song  you  were  going  to  sing  for  me  when  I 
returned  y 

She  dropped  her  tatting ;  this  was  serious,  the  rest  of  her  talking 
all  chaff. 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Feltus,  I  have  had  my  despair  over  that  song !  I  can- 
not seem  to  say  what  came  into  my  head.  I  sometimes  think  the  words 
have  not  been  invented  for  it  I  have  tried  and  tried.  I  must  have 
sung  it  over  a  thousand  times.     Do  you  think  that  this  will  do  ? 

"  The  son  drops  down  the  houxs, 
Passing,  passing,  o'er  the  earth, 


The  laoffning,  joyoua  hours, 
The  sighing,  weeping  hoars. 
The  hours  dark  with  sadness, 


The  hours  bright  with  mirth, 
The  sun  drons  down  the  hours, 
All  the  nours, 
'  But  Qod  drops  down  the  years. 

''  The  sun  calls  out  the  flowers, 
Passing,  passing  o'er  the  earth." 

She  sang  all  through  to  the  last  lines, — 

"The  sun  calls  out  the  flowers, 
All  the  flowers. 
But  Qod  caUs  out  the  tears  T' 

And  then  she  stopped,  discouraged. 

'^  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  it  I  wouldn't  like  to 
leave  off  trying  until  I  was  sure  about  it,  but  how  am  I  to  know? 
Perhaps  it  is  meant  to  be  that  way,  not  so  good ;  as  some  people  are 
meant  not  to  be  so  pretty.  There  are  some  naturally  quite  ugly.  Mr. 
Feltus,  how  do  people  know  when  a  thing  is  completed  ?  If  God 
would  only  tell  tnem  !  And  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  how  can  I  say  the 
sun  does  it,  when  Gbd  does  it  all  ?    Is  it  right  for  me  to  say  that, 
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lost  beoaose  it  oom&&  in  a  song  ?  And  then  I  thought  I  would  not 
have  that  song :  I  would  unmake  it;  it  should  not  be.  But  the  tune 
kept  ooming  l:»ck  looking  for  the  words ;  oh^  it  sounded  so  sad  I  Had 
I  a  right  to  take  the  words  away?  for  the  air  came  to  me  first,  brining 
the  words.  It  is  as  if  an  ugly  biody  should  say  to  a  beautiful  soul,  ^o^ 
I  am  too  ugly :  we  cannot  go  tc^ether  ;^  and  the  poor  soul  goes  back  to 
heaven  and  says  the  body  woum  not  have  it  it  is  better  to  have  an 
ugly  body  than  no  body  at  all  1  And  so  I  keep  on  with  those  words. 
— ^Ah  I  why  have  you  not  been  smoking?  Tnat  is  not  right,  to  sit 
and  listen  to  me  witiiout  smoking  I  I  should  have  invited  you,  I 
suppose ;  but  I  was  so  glad  to  see  you,  I  forgot  everything  else.  Hst ! 
there  is  papa !  Now  I  am  not  going  to  say  another  wora.  You  can 
smoke  with  him,  and  talk  to  him.'' 

To  Feltus,  Omer  appeared  smaller,  thinner,  and  more  sallow  than 
ever,  after  the  doctor's  recent  pungent  sermon.  That  he  could  have 
fathered  Misette,  and  Misette's  disposition,  was  more  a  miracle  than 
ever ;  that  Misette  could  be  fastened  on  any  of  the  generations  of  the 
family  was  a  mystery  of  heredity.  It  was  like  a  arum  producing  a 
flute. 

They  smoked  their  usual  (ngarettes,  and  may  be  said  to  have  smoked 
their  usual  conversation ;  newspaper  topics,  chopped  fine  by  individual 
opinion,  and  politics, — which  in  their  city  were  fisiotional,  an  internecine 
quarrel  urgedT  with  a  blue  and  green  intensitv, — the  younger  man  main- 
taining a  propitiatory  deference  to  the  elder,  the  deference  of  the  stronger 
to  the  weaker,  of  the  gainer  to  the  loser  in  life ;  the  oourtesv  of  a  man 
working  for  ambition  to  a  man  working  for  bread  and  butter;  the 
homage  of  a  man  with  a  fiiture  to  a  man  with  only  a  past 

It  had  taken  years  of  fostering  to  grow  this  friendsnip,  the  seeds  of 
which  Madame  Dominique  had  plant^  in  the  fulness  of  her  acquired 
knowledge*  She  caused  the  accident  that  brought  them  together,  and, 
in  a  little  conversation  with  Feltus,  convinced  him  that  apparent  acci- 
dents are  opportunities  conferred  on  the  generous.  Great  patience  and 
freat  tact  were  needed  at  first,  and  great  reserve  always,  on  the  part  of 
^eltus.  The  first  visit  decided  his  merit  as  a  candidate.  There  was 
an  embarrassment  over  the  need  of  an  extra  chair,  the  Omers  never 
oontemplatine  a  larger  social  intercourse  than  their  own  little  duet 
Feltus  sped  doMmnstairs  for  one,  passed  by  his  own  rooms  with  loanable 
articles  in  profusion,  went  to  the  basement,  and  borrowed  from  Madame 
Dominique  some  second-hand  relic  of  the  kitchen.  This  was  kent  in 
the  fourth  story  for  him.  Succeeding  years  did  the  work  of  making 
the  two  men  necessary  to  each  other,  and  so  each  one  gained  a  friend. 
Feltus  drifted  into  their  domestic  arrangements,  was  a  member  of  their 
&mily  councils,  had  his  voice  in  the  question  where  the  dieapest  shoes 
could  be  bought  for  Misette  and  where  the  best  cofiee  was  kept  parched 
and  ground,  had  been  consulted  about  the  comparative  merits  of  Noel 
and  Chapsal  and  Poitevin  and  been  intrusted  with  the  English  substi- 
tute for  their  educational  mystidsms. 
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CHAPTER   Vn. 

Thb  days  of  a  week  pasB  easily  enough  in  a  oountrj  hoose,  protected 
in  some  measure  by  distaiioe  or  other  divine  iinpediment  fixmi  indiscrim- 
inate sociability,  and  under  a  gentle  routine  of  business  one  week  fides 
into  another  as  imperceptibly  as  the  phases  of  the  moon^  a  new  month 
surprising  one  like  a  new  orescent.  If  all  lawyers  were  as  g^ieroos 
of  time  as  Feltus,  all  clients  as  generous  of  gratitude  as  Agla^,  the  judges 
would  enjoy  but  a  short  carnival  of  business. 

'^ Shall  we  to  work  this  morning?''  Agla6  and  Feltus  b^an  to 
avoid  the  phrase.  It  had  an  innuendo  in  it  They  could  not  look 
at  each  other  when  they  said  it.  They  would  not  look  at  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton,  for  fear  of  detecting  a  covert  smile. 

He  explained  so  luci£y,  or  she  understood  so  quickly,  that  the 
survey  of  her  afiairs  was  soon  made.  Her  instalment  as  proprietor 
of  them  if  effected  with  consistent  promptitude  would  soon  nave  pro- 
cured him  his  official  dismissal.  But  Agla6  had  still  her  plan,  or  her 
vow,  of  benefaction,  in  her  brain,  and  on  the  actual  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  her  dollars  and  cents  she  ooipmenced  the  foundation  of  a 
scheme,  the  carrying  out  of  which  was  to  be  a  mere  question  of  archi- 
tecture between  her  and  Feltus. 

He  had  been  privately  suborned  by  Mrs.  Middleton  into  a  promise 
to  temper,  by  his  counsels,  charity  with  discretion.  To  please  Dr.  Jdian 
he  loyally  collected  obstacles  to  throw  in  her  way,  using  all  of  his  legal 
tact  and  ineenuity  to  frustrate  charity  as  if  it  were  iustice,  and  pleading 
as  warmly  for  a  raluction  of  any  sum  she  mentioned  as  if  he  were  a  mil- 
lionaire and  she  a  tax-assessor,  and  finally  he  committed  her  to  a  collec- 
tion of  data  before  the  adoption  of  even  a  feminine,  temporary  decision. 

The  rumor  of  her  intentions  awoke  all  manner  of  sleeping  or  su[Hne 
necessities.  The  field  of  charity  teemed  with  candidates  for  her  gener- 
osity and  her  time.  Every  ill  and  misfortune  in  life  seemed  to  have 
been  incorporated  with  an  institution  where  it  could  be  treated  according 
to  any  sect  of  religion  or  medicine ;  and  every  institution  was  a  needy 
one  and  an  alert  one.  There  were  private  cases,  with  {H-ivate  agents, 
too,  whose  eloquence  would  melt  the  most  obdurate  fortunes  as  well 
as  hearts.  There  seemed  to  be  a  vast  side  of  humanity  which  only 
needed  money  to  soon  become  prominent  members  of  the  other  side, 
which  only  needed  hearts. 

^^  God  had  balanced  the  poor  and  the  rich,''  Ag\a6  said,  or,  using  a 

Eolitical  expression  which  in  her  country  she  could  hardly  avoid,  "  Qod 
ad  elected  certain  people  to  be  ridi :  could  they  without  violating  His 
confidence  and  trust  turn  the  position  into  one  of  mere  personal  profit  ? 
She  had  returned  from  an  old  country  historically  illustrious  through 
private  benefactions ;  the  names  of  the  rich  there  were  the  names  of  the 
patrons  of  art,  of  letters,  tiie  renovators  of  cities,  the  founders  of  hospi- 
tals, churches,  schools,  pensions ;  the  names  of  the  rich  here  were " 

What  she  said,  if  repeated,  might  be  censured  as  unpatriotic.  '^  She 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve  this  money,  nothing  to  earn  it  The 
good  it  had  accomplished  in  her  life  was  not  to  be  overestimated 
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or  slighted.  But  the  good  was  accomplished.  There  were  others 
now  waiting,  as  she  had  been, — waitine  for  travel,  enlightenment, 
pleasnre,  higher  education,  higher  health.  Was  she  to  spend  on  clothes, 
on  luxury,  the  precious  elixir  that  could  animate  other  lives,  young 
lives?  Was  she  to  be,'*  scornfully,  "an  American  heiress? — to  buy 
admiration,  beaux,  a  husband  ?  the  competitor  for  notoriety  with  ballet- 
dancers  ?  advertised  like  a  quack  medicine  ?"  This  was  during  those 
moments  of  the  day  which  could  never  be  passed  anywhere  so  well  as 
in  the  summer-house  over  the  creek ;  when  they  would  leave  papers 
and  documents  in  the  library,  and  wander  around,  broadening  their 
prospect  by  side-issue  discussions,  sometimes  more  pertinent  to  them- 
selves than  to  their  project ;  half-days  left  over  from  a  task,  or  Mraiting^ 
time  to  be  filled,  a  hot  hour  to  escape.  The  summer  season  warranto 
all  excuses  and  delays,  even  the  infinite  amount  of  dallying  that  two 
young  congenial  people  can  bring  into  a  pleasant  business  copartnership, 
where  neither  one  would  go  on  without  the  other,  and  a  perfect  aiianU 
wrdiale  was  necessary  on  even  the  point  of  a  pen. 

Each  morning  they  arose  aglow  for  work,  and  if  evening  surprised 
them  with  a  short  count  it  was  because  due  credit  was  not  given  lot  the 
scenes  recalled  from  novels,  stanzas  from  poems,  and  the  verification  of 
episodes  from  history.  Politics  became  involved,  religion ;  traveb  were 
rehearsed  for  reasons,  reminiscences  summoned  for  exemplification; 
in  fact,  the  universe  itself  was  parUoepa  crmUfUs  in  a  donation  in 
Louisiana. 

His  theories  of  political  economy  made  no  stand  before  her  feminine 
practices,  and  his  logic  was  not  to  be  depended  on  to  sustain  him  under 
htf  appeals.  He  could  not  combat  her :  she  might  just  as  well  have 
received  a  divine  commission  to  impoverish  herself  as  think  she  had. 

Everything  was  pleasant  and  concessive.  Their  minds  had  learned 
to  fit,  one  in  another.  There  was  no  jostle,  no  jar,  not  even  friction, 
in  the  running  of  them.  It  was  as  easy  talking  as  going  down  an 
iucline ;  and  it  felt  something  like  it. 

Looking  at  Agla6,  under  the  flickering  light  of  the  green  trees^ 
Feltus  made  constant  discoveries  in  her ;  most  charming  yields  of  new 
regions  of  intelligence,  new  points  of  humor,  unexpected  fountains  of 
emotion,  unfathomable  depths  of  womanliness.  Aavancing,  wi-discmtf 
critically,  her  eyes  and  hair  pleased  him,  her  long,  slim,  delicate  hands. 
No,  he  repudiated  that !  It  was  herself,  her  impulses,  her  emotions, 
her  very  exaggerations,  if  you  will,  her  spontaneity,  the  flood  of  words 
that  poured  from  her  lips  on  a  contradiction,  an  opposition,  the  sudden, 
frank  acceptance  of  defeat,  her  fervent  admirations,  her  abandonment 
of  them  in  disgust  at  a  symptom  of  baseness,  her  imperious  requisitions 
for  preux  chevcUiers  among  men,  or  none  at  all,  her  pr^udices,  her  an- 
tipathies, her  renunciation  of  them  at  the  su^estion  of  horror  or  pity. 
She  brought  him  her  views,  her  impressions,  she  shared  with  him  the 
influences  that  had  helped  her.  Her  mind  was  as  symmetrical  as  her 
body, — ^fair,  tall,  lily-like,  dressed  in  white  always,  if  of  the  latest 
fi»hion  and  cut  And — she  made  him  feel  his  superiority  to  all  this ! 
she  accepted  his  solution  of  her  doubts,  his  answers  to  her  questions. 
It  flattered  him  subtly,  the  homage  of  this  fluent,  flow^y  woman 
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natare^  whidi  it  is  givai  to  man  to  draw  into  himselC  For,  as  he  ftlt 
her  excellencies  and  beauties,  he  felt  the  absorbing  power  of  his  own 
manhood  to  make  it  all  his  own.  She  bloomed  the  flower  of  fSuicieSy 
bnt  the  seeds  lay  in  his  heart ;  she  was  an  exhalation  from  his  own 
hidden  sources.  His  own  mother  must  have  possessed  the  same  lady- 
hood. His  own  mother  must  have  been  like  Agla^  the  stirrer  in  a 
man  of  noble  passions,  the  allayer  of  others,  a  purifier,  an  enlight^ar 
of  the  heart  Life-partnerships  with  sudi  women  promised,  not  grat- 
ifications, but  satis&ctions.  And  he  repeated  to  himself  the  almost- 
forgotten  words  of  Aljphonse  Karr  about  a  woman  whom  he  had  met 
on  the  boulevards  of  Hfe : 

^'  II  me  semblait,  ce  qui  jusque  Uk  ne  m'6tait  gu^re  arriv6  i  I'^rd 
d'autres  femmes,  que  je  prendrais  volontiers  celle-li  pour  ma  part  tout 
entier  de  femmes  et  d'amour;  et  que  je  renoncerais  avec  joie,  pour 
elle,  k  toutes  les  autres  et  i  toutes  les  l)onnes  chances  et  rencontres  de 
k  vie.'' 

His  share  of  women  and  love  1  It  was  a  thought  not  for  noon  and 
her  presence. 

^Manliness,  vigor,  strength.''  A^la^'s  furtive  cross-examination 
of  Feltus  to  test  certain  previous  concTosions  only  fixed  the  certainty 
of  "  manliness,  vigor,  strength."  The  pleasure  which  the  verdict  gave 
her  might  arouse  the  suspicion  that  this  was  an  acquittal  which  other 
similar  trials  had  not  ended  with. 

Eadi  moment  in  his  society  was  fecund  also  in  results  to  her, — 
results  as  complimentary  to  herself  as  to  him.  For,  losing  sight,  as 
women  will,  of  personal  identity,  in  contemplating  the  man  she  liked, 
she  contemplated  only  the  qualities  she  liked.  The  instinctive  hopes 
and  desires  of  her  sex,  the  strength  for  her  weakness,  the  decision  for 
her  indecision,  the  stability  for  her  instability,  led  her  heart,  and  she 
was  old  enough  to  celebrate  a  victory,  when  she  did  not  meet  with  a 
disappointment  With  women,  a  disappointment  in  love  is  grief  ovar 
a  marred  ideal ;  disappointment  in  man  is  the  loss  of  an  ideal.  They 
come  that  way  into  the  world,  with  their  husband  already  in  their 
hearts ;  they  are  sometimes  in  appearance  unfidthful  to  him,  marrying 
some  one  else,  but  the  husband  m  this  case  is  only  a  dummy  for  her^ 
she  in  reality  is  wedded  to  the  prototype  in  her  heart,  as  the  dummy- 
husband  knows  too  well.  Agla6  was  one  who  would  wife  to  her  original 
ideal  or  to  none. 

Pursuing  these  side-issues  in  the  greenwood,  they  had  forgotten  the 
principal  object  of  their  intercourse :  when  they  both  approach^  it  again, 
one  momine,  by  curious  coincidence  of  unanimity,  they  found  that  each 
had  dianged  sides  since  their  last  controversy ;  now  both  were  opposite 
their  first  positions.  He,  abandoning  loyalty,  Mrs.  Middleton,  and  Dr. 
Jehan,  beoeime  insistent  that  she  should  despoil  herself  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  She  hesitated,  demurred,  pleaded  for  time,  using  his  aban- 
doned arguments  with  good  eflEect 

The  more  she  hesitated,  the  more  he  urged ;  the  more  he  urged,  the 
more  she  hesitated ;  and  still  the  time  passed. 

He  placed  before  her,  in  glowing  colors,  the  figure  of  CSiarity  fitly 
typified  by  woman, — the  giver,  the  nourisher.    He  spoke, — thqr  were 
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again  in  the  sammer-hoase,  the  woods  sombre  and  qaiet  about  them, — 
he  spoke  of  the  despicability  of  gold,  predons  only  to  eive  away.  A 
moneyed  woman,  he  said,  was  a  £raggled-feathered  angel.  A  woman^s 
arms  were  given  to  cradle  infants,  not  money-bags.  He  told  her  about 
the  part  of  the  dty  he  lived  in,— all  the  poverty,  the  dirt,  the  neglect, 
the  hard-working  women,  the  ignorant  children,  the  whiskey-drii^ing 
men.  He  could  show  her  cases  where  money  coming  now  would  come 
as  a  godsend.  He  related  Dr.  Jehan's  account  of  the  Omers, — hoping 
to  strike  the  responsive  chord  in  her  breast,— described  the  ravages 
of  sold  in  their  character,  the  expiation  in  Misette  of  their  criminal 
sordidness. 

**  Had  she  considered  the  Charity  Hospital  sufficiently  ? — ^its  cry- 
ing impoverishment,  with  its  scaled  revenues  and  exhausted  resources, 
depending  for  sustenance  on  the  degrading  tax  on  crime  and  vice?  It 
was  the  lasar-house  for  not  one  State  but  a  whole  section,  the  refuge 
for  all,  black  as  well  as  white, — all  on  an  equality  from  disease  and 
mdS&nuttf  all  on  an  equality  of  treatment.  He  haa  been  there  in  the 
spring,'' pacing  up  and  down  the  little  platform,  that  shook  under  his 
excit^  tread;  '^it  was  a  place  to  furnish  nightmares  for  a  lifetime. 
Ah !  disease  is  Gkd's  curse  on  humanity.  The  pale,  white  women, 
the  better  ones  crochetine,  sewing,  propped  up  in  bed;  others  idly 
waiting  for  the  morrow,  a  limb  to  be  amputated,  or  an  abscess  to  be  cut 
out, — suffering  so  mudi  that  they  kept  opening  their  eyes  to  see  if  the 
fiital  curtain  were  not  being  strung  around  their  bed ;  thinking  death 
surely  must  be  in  their  present  agony.  For  there  was  no  death-cbamber, 
no  agony-room ;  they  groaned  and  gasped  out  theur  lives  with  only  a 
calico  curtain  between  them  and  the  others.  An  agony-room, — that 
was  what  the  hospital  needed.  All  the  physicians  said  so.  If  she 
would  only  go  there  some  morning !  If  she  were  in  the  city  now,  he 
would  take  her.  What  a  procession  of  nations,  colors,  and  diseases  I 
— sufferers  from  misery  or  sufferers  from  crime;  in  their  dean  rags 
and  their  dirty  rags ;  escorted  by  priests  and  ministers,  or  escorted  by 
policemen,  from  fOl  parts  of  the  city,  to  be  bathed,  and  dressed,  and 
put  into  dean  beds,  and  nursed  by  gentie  hands  into  life  or  eased 
into  death;  the  black  women  particularly  coming  in  crowds  from 
thdr  tramping  and  dissipation.  There  was  one  the  day  he  was  there, 
— she  was  so  black  in  her  white,  white  bed,  her  fiwse  on  her  white, 
white  pillow,  a  little  baby  beside  her.  He  would  never  forget  the 
poor  woij^an's  look  of  amazement  at  the,  to  her,  sumptuous  surround- 
ings, turning  her  pathetic  brute-eyes  from  the  hangings  of  the  bed  to 
the  infimt  on  the  pillow.  The  little  children's  wara  would  make  her 
weep/' 

Then  there  was  the  students'  life  there.  He  begged  her  to  consider 
the  educative  nobility  of  that  part  of  the  design  tuone.  He  told  her 
how  it  was  first  incorporated ;  he  could  not  remember  the  names  of  the 
subscribers ;  they  were  cut  in  large  marble  tablets  in  the  vestibule, — ^the 
oldest  and  best  names  in  Louisiana.  Her  own,  if  she  consented,  would 
lead  them  all  hereafter.  '^  Had  she  never  heard  about  the  old  sugar- 
planter,  who,  djring,  beaueathed  his  fimeral  expenses  to  the  hospital, 
oiderii^  for  himsdf  only  the  necessary  paup^s  burial  ?    His  fiumly 
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obeyed  his  wishes,  bat  handed  over  to  the  hospital  the  mnmfieeiit  ex- 
penses of  a  prince's  interment^' 

In  short,  Feltos  repeated  to  Agla6  what  had  been  a  fiivorite  anUeot 
of  harangue  with  Dr.  Jehan ;  and  it  was  an  open  secret  Uiat  Dr.  Jehan 
was  going  to  leave  his  fortnne  to  the  hospitaL 

Her  ejres  kindled  as  he  spoke,  her  chedcs  gbwed,  but  what  she 
woald  liave  given  then  and  there  for  this  matdiless  ^to  her)  eloqneDce 
was  not  a  donation  to  the  hospital.  He  had  defeated  nimself  in  sunplj 
increasing  her  admiration  for  him. 

'^  No,  I  must  not  give  my  word,  must  not  decide,  till  he  roeaks,'' 
she  adjured  herselC  ^'  Other  uses  then  for  money,  other  dedication  for 
a  fortune !"  And  she  berated  the  characteristic  impetuosity  that  had 
made  her  hurry  a  dim  vision  into  a  vow. 

'^  I  must  not  speak  till  she  decides,  gives  her  word,  makes  my  wowig 
irreproachable.'^  And  he  nerved  himself  to  self-control  and  patienoe. 
^^  Why  did  I  heap  obstacles  in  the  path  of  her  wishes f' 

Apart  from  each  other,  they  lived  in  absent-minded  cont^nplation 
of  the  boundless  ocean  of  love  spread  out  before  them,  in  antici- 
pation their  thoughts  flyine  like  sea-gulls  over  the  expanse,  dipping 
crescent  wings  into  it,  flashmg  a  silver  breast  up  in  the  sunli^t,  with 
unseen  treasures  down  in  the  depths  for  bold  divers,  and  never  a 
temp^  nor  a  calm. 

With  all  their  embradve  grasp  of  thought  at  the  b^inninff,  the 
world  and  the  world's  people  nidea  away  in  time,  thinned  out  oftheir 
plans,  countries,  nations  at  a  time.  The  sun,  for  them,  traversed  daily 
an  ever-diminishing  horizon;  their  own  surroundings  contained  with 
ever  greater  abundance  all  that  was  desirable  as  to  things,  all  that  was 
needful  as  to  persons.  One  moment,  one  inevitable  moment^  became 
less  and  less  distant  to  them,  more  and  more  distinct,  throwing  a  hurdle 
across  their  future.  Their  destiny  became  more  and  more  apparent 
to  them,  and  they  were  charmed  with  it. 

As  in  a  dream  multitudes  of  emotions  seem  flying  away  from  the 
heart  at  once,  that  it  may  be  left  pure  and  free  for  that  sensation  ^ioh 
the  dreamer's  consciousness  anticipates,  which  comes  when  the  culmina- 
tion of  stillness,  quietude,  and  peace  is  readbed,  to  thrill  and  wakoi 
the  sleeper  with  ethereal  delight,  so  these  two  lived  in  sure  iHX)6pect  of 
that  terminal  beatific  moment 

The  extraneous  oflBciousness  of  the  post-office  was  the  only  blemish  and 
burden  of  the  day.  The  superfluity  of  letters  in  a  world  of  two  I  The 
impertinence  of  communication  from  outsiders !  Unless  recommended 
by  well-known  handwriting,  the  envelopes  dunned  in  vain  for  attention. 
They  littered  the  tables,  were  swept  asioe  from  one  dusting  to  the  other, 
adding  their  accumulations  to  uncut  magazines,  unopened  newspapers, 
which  waited  an  hour  when  thoughts  would  rafler  an  interruption  or 
a  lapse  of  connection, — the  blurred  date  of  their  cancellation  filing  a 
protest  against  the  waste  of  stamps. 

But  it  seemed  that  thoughts  would  sufier  no  interruption,  no  lapse 
of  connection.    They  were  willing  to  go  alone,  so,  forever. 

There  was  one  letter  on  Feltus's  table  addressed  in  a  small,  fiani- 
ni^ed  maacaline  writing,  the  chirography  of  an  addrefiser  of  circohn 
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or  tailoFB*  bills.  He  tore  it  open  to  light  a  oigar^  anything  that  came 
tD  hand  servings  rather  than  keep  the  d^ar  and  the  cigar-thoughts 
waiting.    It  was  not  a  circular^  nor  a  tailors  bill :  it  was  a  letter : 

"My  deab  Feltus, — 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  somewhat  against  mj  judgment,  to  go 
away  for  a  short  time,  on  an  affiur  of  importance ;  it  may  turn  out  to 
be  of  supreme  importance.  Madame  Dominique  has  promised  to  take 
care  of  Misette  for  me,  but  it  is  to  you  that  I  confide  her.  I  would 
not  leave  on  any  inducement  did  I  not  know  that  you  would  be  in  the 
same  house  with  her,  and  that  with  you  she  would  be  as  secure  as  with 
myself.  The  success  of  my  undertaking  depends  in  great  measure  upon 
its  secrecy.    To  avoid  the  comment  in  the  house,  I  have  told  Misette  to 

r've  you  her  letters  to  mail  for  me.    I  shall  send  hers  to  your  office, 
enclose  my  address. 
"  My  little  girl,  Feltus  1    Ah  I  you  do  not  know  how  I  rely  upon 
your  friendship. 

"Yours, 

"Paul  Oicbb.'' 

"  The  date  ?  A  week  ago  1  Impossible  1'*  Yes,  the  calendar,  the 
papers,  confirmed  it  Feltus  looked  at  his  watch.  "  Midnight,  and  past 
Wnat  a  fool !  What  a  fool,  not  to  open  his  letters  P'  He  opened  all  he 
could  find  now.  Unimportant  I  Tailors'  bills,  and  circulars,  in  spirit  if 
not  in  fact     "  If  Misette  had  but  written  I" 

The  address  Omer  gave  was  a  fictitious  name  and  a  Mexican  town. 
What  was  he  doing  over  there  now,  for  news  of  Misette?  What  was 
Misette  doing  for  news  of  her  father? 

There  was  no  passenger-train  until  noon  the  next  day.  A  freight- 
train  passed  every  morning  about  daylight ;  he  recollected  waking  and 
listening  to  it,  often.  There  was  no  conveyance  to  be  got  at  that  hour 
of  the  nie^ht ;  he  could  walk  the  four  miles,  get  to  the  city,  hurry  to 
the  office  ror  Omer's  letters,  take  them  to  Misette,  explain  to  her,  tele- 
graph Omer,  and  write  him  a  lone  letter.  He  breathed  freer  when  he 
recollected  that  in  all  probability  Omer  would  not  in  a  week  reach  that 
place  in  Mexico,  wherever  it  was ;  Feltus  had  never  heard  of  it ;  it  must 
be  beyond  the  usual  line  of  travel  or  business.  Action  brought  him  to 
himsdf.  He  put  aside  his  cigar  and  packed  his  bag,  stopping  to  write 
a  brief  statement  of  the  case  to  Mrs.  Middleton.  From  her  note,  his 
pen  went  on  to  another  sheet  of  paper.  He  commenced  to  write  to 
Agla6:  he  had  covered  pages  before  a  pause  came  in  his  thoughts. 
He  lifted  his  head  from  the  raper :  the  past  day  returned  to  him,  full 
of  €fmeiy  actual  happiness.  In  an  instant  he  was  submerged  almost 
to  smking  out  of  sight  of  duty :  there  was  rebellion,  pleading,  in  his 
heart,  aminst  his  resolution.  What  he  had  written  was  merely  a  begin- 
ning. He  would  have  to  write  a  volume,  or  a  line.  Besides,  she  was 
still  the  heiress.  In  a  week  he  could  return  and  explain ;  it  was  all 
clear  in  his  mind  now ;  at  his  prayer  she  would  irrevocably^  enrich  the 
hospital  and — ^yes,  enrich  herself  too,  irrevocably,  with  his  love,  his 
life.  To  her,  then,  a  scribbled  adieu  for  the  present,  and  a  bundi  of 
Vol.  XLII.— 42 
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roees; — ^left  at  her  window?  on  the  gallery?  No  !  In  the  sommer- 
hoose,  on  the  spot  where  their  hearts  had  oome  nearest  to  declaration^, 
where  the  mormaring  leaves  and  the  rippling  current  would  perhaps 
whisper  her  the  content  of  this  destroyed  migment  of  passion. 

Me  completed  his  preparations,  put  out  the  lights,  and  left  the  room 
by  a  gallery  window.  Me  felt  like  a  burglar  or  a  kidnaj^r,  gather- 
ing'tbe  roses  in  the  night,  scratdiin^  his  hands  on  the  bushes,  trampling 
over  the  violet-borders.  He  found  the  path  through  the  woods  whare 
he  had  followed  her  that  first  morning,  and  dimted  the  bank  to  the 
summer-house. 

Would  she  ever  divine  that  he  sat  thus,  for  an  hour,  leaning  on  the 
railing  as  she  had  leaned  that  morning  ?  One  or  two  stars  had  dropped 
their  likeness  in  the  water ;  the  wavelets  ran  over  them.  The  &ncy 
seemed  weird  at  the  time,  portentous,  but  the  next  morning  he  remem- 
bered that  it  was  only  a  platitude,  in  which  heaven  was  love,  the  stars 
the  reflection  in  each  other's  hearts,  and  the  little  creek  the  great  river 
of  Time,  which  rolled  over  the  reflections  ceaselessly,  but  wrald  never 
destroy  them.  It  was  rather  incoherent  and  mixed,  as  was,  also,  his 
throwmg  two  of  the  roses  out  into  the  current  and  watching  Uiem  float 
away  together. 

CHAPTER  Vin. 

Feltus  found  no  confusion  about  the  month  in  the  city.  August  has 
an  unmistakable  way  of  making  itself  known  there.  The  0Yemx>wn 
shrubbery,  the  dearth  of  flowers,  the  intensity  of  the  sun,  the  murkiness 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  mid-day  torpor  in  the  streets, — all  this  is  cal- 
endar enough  for  the  natives.  Some  of  the  green  batten  windows  on 
the  streets  were  closed,  with  all  the  mystery  and  secrecy  of  night  inside ; 
some  were  wide  open,  with  glaring  exposure  of  domesticity  in  desha- 
bille. In  shaded  courts  the  negro  servants  were  going  about  their  work 
half  dad,  the  tubs  of  green  bushes^  and  an  occasional  fountain,  giving  a 
tropical  touch  of  propriety  to  the  display  of  person.  In  the  work-yards 
the  laborers  lay  in  cool  places,  their  naked  busts  and  backs  gleaming 
under  perspiration.  Every  visible  person  was  sleeping  or  sleepy.  The 
cobblers  slept  with  their  half-mended  shoes  in  their  laps.  The  praimes 
women  nodded  over  their  waiters,  making  spasmodic  switches  at  the 
flies  with  their  palmetto  whisks.  The  Italian  women  before  their  fruit- 
stalls  slept  in  their  tilted  chairs,  with  sleeping  babies  at  their  breasts. 
The  blind  b^gar  asked  dreamily  over  his  tin  cup,  ^'Charit6,  madame; 
diarit6,  monsieur,''  all  amiss  as  to  the  sex  of  the  footsteps.  The  oar- 
mule  trotted  conscientiously  along,  jingling  his  bell  in  fiN>nt  of  a  sleep- 
ing driver.  The  water  in  the  gutters  was  stagnant  and  covered  with 
a  green  scum.  Flies  buzzed  over  neglected  garbage-heaps.  Madame 
Dominique  herself  slept  in  her  short  broad  rocking-chair,  blocking  up 
the  passage-way  of  her  house. 

"  She  frets,  Mr.  Feltus,  she  frets,"  she  answered  when  Feltus's  ques- 
tion roused  her.  ^'  She  misses  her  father,  and  not  one  line  has  she  heard 
from  him,  and  he  has  been  gone  over  a  week.  I  have  gone  ev^  day 
to  Mr.  Omer's  office,  myself,  to  see  if  there  was  not  a  letter  for  her. 
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Nothing, — absolutely  nothing.  Yes,  she  is  np-stairs,  all  by  herself. 
Yon  ht^  better  go  right  up.  Of  course  it  would  be  better  for  her  to 
sit  down  here  in  the  daytime,  but  it  is  against  orders,  you  know. 
Perhaps  the  father  is  right ;  we  are  not  her  associates ;  she  mieht  see 
and  hear  things.  But  it's  hot  up  in  that  garret !  Sacred  Virgin,  but 
it's  hot  1    Go  rieht  up.    You  will  be  sure  to  find  her.'' 

The  stairs  led  him  into  ever  higher  and  closer  temperatures.  The  last 
story  felt  as  if  it  were  pushed  close  under  a  furnace ;  the  ceiling  shed  heat 
as  clouds  shed  rain.  The  door  was  open.  He  peeped  through  it,  and 
thought  Misette  had  yielded  too  to  the  hour  and  the  weather.  She  sat  close 
i^ainst  the  wall,  where  she  had  been  driven  by  the  advancing  heat  from 
the  window.  The  shutters  were  closed,  but  through  the  cracks  the  sun 
threw  little  squares  of  light  like  dice  on  the  dark  floor.  Plank  by  plank 
they  had  tracked  their  way,  as  if  the  floor  were  a  dial  and  had  to  be  trav- 
ersed to  make  good  a  day.  The  door  of  her  own  little  chamber  was 
open,  and  the  window,  screened  by  flowers,  which  had  found  some  faint 
breeze  to  fondle  and  dandle  them.  Her  handkerchief  lay  unpinned 
around  her  neck  j  her  hands  held  her  tatting  quiet  in  her  lap.  He  had 
never  seen  her  so  motionless  before,  her  face  so  perfectly  still,  the  little 
mouth  without  a  word,  a  pout,  or  a  smile.  He  waited  for  her  to  move, 
to  look  up.  She  might  have  been  asleep,  so  completely  was  she  sunk 
in  thought.  For  coolness,  she  had  piled  her  hair  on  top  of  her  head. 
It  made  her  look  older.  Her  faded  calico  dress  clun^  to  her  neck  and 
arms  where  the  perspiration  had  come  through.  The  house  was  so 
silent,  nothing  but  the  hurried  ticking  of  her  little  dock  trying  to  catch 
up  with  time.  He  thought  she  mieht  have  heard  him  breathe,  but  he 
had  to  knock  twice  before  she  ooulddisconnect  herself  from  her  revery. 

"Oh!  Madame  Do— Mr.  Feltus!  I— I  did  not  think  of  your 
coming  until  evening." 

She  did  not  jump  up  to  meet  him  as  usual.  She  waited  for  him 
to  come  to  her. 

He  hastened  to  tell  her  his  distress  and  perplezily.  She  listened  to 
him  with  indifierence. 

"  Papa  is  gone.  I  have  not  heard  one  word  from  him.  He  told  me 
to  write, — ^that  you  would  send  my  letters.  There  they  are," — ^speak- 
ing studiously  in  French,  and  keeping  her  head  turned  from  him. 
She  had  spreEul  out  the  letters,  easy  to  count.  "  He  said  you  would 
mail  them ;  you  would  have  his  address ;  and  you  were  not  here." 

"  Misette,  you  are  not  as  vexed  with  me  as  I  am  with  myself." 

"  He  said  you  would  come  to  the  city  as  soon  as  you  received  his 
letter." 

"  He  was  right,  Misette.    I ^" 

"  He  said  whatever  you  were  doing  that  you  would  come  to  the 
city;  he " 

"  Misette,  listen !  Listen,  Misette  1  But  no ;  read  these  first  See, 
here  are  all  of  your  letters.  He  wrote  every  day ;  he  did  not  miss  a 
single  day.    See." 

She  took  them  lanraidly. 

He  broke  their  seals,  and  forced  them  into  her  hand,  up  to  her  &oe. 
She  looked  at  them  apathetically. 
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^'Bead  them^  Miaette;  read  this, — here,  this  cme.  ^Cbtee  petite 
Misette  f    Now  do  not  laaeh  at  my  bad  accent,  miss  V* 

^^  It's  all  those  days — aU  those  days  without  them !''  she  said^  plain- 
tivelj,  pushing  her  hair  back  from  her  forehead. 

'^  It  is  all  my  &ult  1  I  am  a  fool,  a  brute,  a  tjrrant !  You  know 
whom  I  remind  myself  of?    Guess  !'* 

No,  she  would  not  guess  Oliver  Cromwell,  nor  Napoleon :  he  had 
to  do  it  for  her.  He  could  not  get  her  to  smile.  He  b^an  to  talk,  to 
tell  her  about  anything,  everything,  just  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
to  him,  but  she  did  not  listen.  ELe  picked  upa  fim  and  beean  to  fim 
her ;  she  moved  away.  Her  face  was  pale.  Her  eyes  had  runs  mudi 
darker  than  they  were,  under  them. 

^'  Well,  if  you  won't  read  them  for  me,  read  them  for  yourself, 
Misette." 

**  I — I  wish  I  had  ^t  them  before  P' 

^'Little  one,  what  is  the  matter?  Are  you  anery  with  me,  your 
stupid,  abominable  old  friend?  It  was  an  accident, — an  accid^it 
that  would  onl^  happen  to  a  fool."  He  pulled  out  his  handkerchief 
and  mopped  his  forehead ;  it  was  stifling  hot  ^'  If  you  had  written 
to  me,  Misette!  Why  did  you  not  write? — not  once?  I  would  have 
opened  your  letters:  you  know  I  would.  No,  you  never  thought 
of  me  at  all.  You  won't  even  look  at  me,  Misette?  Come,  let  me 
see  how  you  look  when  you  are  angry."  He  took  her  hand  and 
made  her  turn  around,  then  drew  her  out  of  the  comer  to  the  light, 
turned  up  her  little  pointed  chin  with  his  finger  as  he  would  Imve 
done  to  a  child,  and  looked  laughingly  into  her  eyes.  Then  she  looked 
at  him. 

What  was  passing  in  her  heart,  that  she  looked  so  at  him  ?  He 
bent  over  her.  Her  face  so  white ! — so  frightened  white  I — ^her  eyes 
fixed  on  his.  What  was  passing  in  her  eyes, — her  gold-stone  eyes? 
He  felt  his  own  eyes  fastening  on  hers,  beginning  to  liken  hers  strangely, 
his  own  &ce  getting  pale.  Her  lips  were  open,  yet  helpless  for  words ; 
they  b^an  to  quiver,  to  tremble.  He  bent  down  closa*  and  closer  to 
them,  he  touched  them  with  his.  He  could  feel  them  trembling  in  his 
own  lips.  "  Misette !  Misette  I"  he  whispered  in  her  ear.  She  lay  in 
his  arms.  He  held  her  tight :  she  was  trembling  all  over  now.  He 
tried  to  reach  her  lip  once  more ;  but  her  face  was  against  him.  Her 
ear  was  there,  that  he  whispered  her  name  into ;  he  kissed  her  neck, 
where  the  handkerchief  had  fallen,  and  her  hair ;  it  came  undone  and 
fell  down.    He  could  feel  the  moist  places  on  her  arm,  with  his  fingers. 

He  could  feel She  tried  to  release  herself.    Never  I  he  would 

never  let  her  from  his  arms  again  ! 

She  raised  her  face, — ^her  pretty  Misette  &ce,  full  of  love  for  him  ! 
— falling  to  his  shoulder  again,  as  if  too  heavy  with  expression. 

'^  Misette!"  He  called  softly ;  to  raise  it  once  more,  to  read  it  once 
more ;  his  lips  tangling  in  her  hair ;  tightening  his  arms. 

But  this  time  when  she  looked  up  it  was  different,  it  was  all 
changed, — as  if  she  had  been  frightened ;  it  was  chilled  and  stiff. 

She  prized  herself  away  firom  him,  her  two  hands  on  his  shoulder, 
turned, — and  he  was  left  alone. 
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Bhe  had  gone  into  her  room, — steadying  herself  a  moment  against 
the  door^ — gone,  and  the  door  shat. 

He  ooold  fed  her  heart  still  beating  aeainst  his ;  he  was  still  looking 
down  at  her  neck,  through  the  skin  to  me  blue  veins ;  her  soft  brown 
eyes  still  dang  to  his. 

^*  Misette  f  Misette  V*  he  whispered,  out  of  the  fulness  of  emotion. 
He  stood  where  she  had  left  him,  a&aid  to  move  and  lose  the  pressure 
of  that  slight  form  in  his  arms,  her  lips  on  his  lips ;  his  OMm  eyes,  be- 
yond his  oontrol,  humid  and  longing.  Perhaps  she  would  come  back 
to  himl 

'^  Misette  1^^  he  called  louder.  His  voice  reached  the  next  room, — 
reached  her.  Sobs  broke  through  the  stillness.  She  was  weeping; 
crying  between  her  tears  inarticulate  cries. 

His  heart  beat,  loud,  heavy  throbs.  He  sprang  across  the  floor,  he 
seized  the  door, — he  would  be  with  her  once  more.  '^  I  am  coming,  I 
am  comine,  Misette  P'  he  called  to  her.    The  door  shook  in  his  grasp. 

A  wild  despair  came  over  his  &ce,  then  his  skin  blanched  with  a 
fear,  as  hers  had  done ;  he  dropped  the  handle  of  the  door,  he  leaned 
his  head  against  the  wall,  then  turned,  fell  in  a  chair  by  the  table,  and 
hid  his  head  in  his  arms,  a  groan  almost  escaping  him.  The  sounds  that 
came  from  the  next  room  were  as  if  torn  firom  his  own  heart 

That  was  not  a  child's  weeping, — ^not  a  diild's  sorrow :  that  was 
a  woman's  anguish. 

She  might  want  him !  She  might  need  him  I  ^^  If  he  could  onlv 
go  to  her  T'  he  thought  He  would  not  toudi  her !  He  would  not  look 
at  her!  She  might  be  suflerinel  she  was  so  frail  and  slight  He 
would  only  talk  to  her,  as  in  &e  old  days.  He  would  soothe  her. 
If— if— her  eyes!  her  lips!  her  soft  little  arms!  In  simplidty  and 
purity  she  had  obeyed  her  heart    He — ah  God  ! 

oo  near !  only  m  that  room.  She  would  lay  her  head  on  his  bosom. 
She  would  tell  him  all.  He  would  stroke  her  hair.  He  would  take 
her  in  his  arms  like  a  child.  A  child  I  The  lon^,  low,  tremulous  wails 
cut  through  his  heart  The  sweet,  pretty,  damty  little  girl !  Her 
poetry,  her  tatting, — ^that  dulled  frightened  expression  of  her  fisu^e ! 
Was  die  afraid  of  him  ?  Only  one  moment  by  her ;  if  she  were  kned- 
ing  by  her  bed,  to  kneel  too.  Nothing  more,  God  knows !  Only  to  see 
if  that  fear,  that  white  fear,  had  gone  from  her  face !  Had  the  tears 
washed  that  look  fit)m  her  eyes  ? 

And  the  look  in  her  eyes  fetched  it  all  to  him  again.  He  was  a 
man,  and  young  and  strong ! 

The  sun  had  b^un  to  withdraw  its  cubes  of  light,  shutter  by  shutter. 
When  he  lifted  his  head  there  were  but  a  few  left.    It  might  have  been 

midnight,  it  seemed  so  long,  so  many  hours  since He  listened.  All 

was  quiet  in  the  next  room  too.  His  heart  b^an  to  beat  again.  On 
the  table  were  the  letters  she  had  written  to  her  father,  and  Omer's  letters 
to  her,  in  the  same  fine  handwritine  that  had  confided  a  daughter  to  a 
friend.    He,  the  friend,  had  not  written  nor  td^raphed  yet 

He  gathered  up  her  letters.  His  hands  were  cold  and  clammy :  he 
could  f^  that,  but  it  was  all.  His  hat  was  somewhere :  he  found  it, 
put  it  on ;  he  did  not  look  back  once,  but  left  the  room.    He  went  into 
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his  own  room  to  write ;  bat  he  oonld  not  handle  a  pen  yet :  he  pencilled 
a  telegram.  He  had  not  eaten,  had  not  bathed,  since  the  day  before. 
He  paused  absent-mindedly  to  remember  something,  but  it  was  not  that : 
he  could  not  recollect  what  it  was. 

Madame  Dominique  was  still  rocking  her  chair  in  the  passage ;  the 
li^t  fell  on  his  &ce  as  he  came  out  of  ue  shadow. 

''  What)  so  soon  back,  Mr.  Feltus?  Well,  you  did  not  stay  long ! 
How  did  you  find  the  liUle  one,  eh?  Nervous,  eh  ?  Yes,  I  am  tlutt 
way  too,  when  I  thipk  of  her ;  my  heart  is  as  soft  as  a  rotten  banana. 
But  it  is  you  yourself  who  do  not  look  well !  You  are  pale.  I  tell 
you,  you  are  pale!  and  your  eyes, — (hey  tell  a  tale  against  your 
stomaail  Ah,  you  won't  believe  me;  you  won't  mind  what  I  say; 
you  think  I  am  a  fat  old  fool ;  but  you  will  see,  there  is  nothing  more 
pernicious  than  these  short  absences  from  the  city.  That  is  the  way 
with  you  Americans!  Look  at  me:  I  have  never  been  out  of  the 
city  all  my  life, — ^have  never  been  up  above  Oanal  Street  in  ten — fif- 
teen years.  Look  at  all  our  old  Creoles  I  A  little  glass  of  quinquina 
every  day,  if  you  would  take  it, — that  would  be  wise,  that  would  be 
pruaentr-— — ^^ 

How  was  it  possible,  he  thought,  that  she  could  not  hear  those  sobs  ? 
They  must  have  been  as  plain  here  as  three  flights  up.  His  ears  were 
still  full  of  them.  They  were  still  cutting,  cutting  in  his  heart  She 
was  so  frail,  so  delicate.  My  God !  how  can  women  cry  so  ?  All  that 
tumult  up  diere,  and  no  sound  down  here? 

In  the  evening  he  found  Madame  Dominique  already  established  in 
Mr.  Omer's  chamber.  She  was  getting  her  bed  ready,  piling  soft  pil- 
lows all  over  the  narrow,  hard,  upholstered  lounge  that  served  to  rest 
Omer ;  for  Madame  Dominique  was  an  early  sleeper  and  a  self-indul- 
gent one. 

He  had  a  little  package  of  chocolates, — his  usual  trifling  five-cents- 
limited  present, — and  a  bunch  of  violets,  bought  from  the  oldest  and 
ugliest  flower-woman  on  the  corner  of  the  street ;  that  was  Misette's  com- 
mand always,  the  oldest  and  ugliest,  and  the  world  could  hardly  have 
matched  the  ugliness  and  a^  ^at  had  sold  this  bouquet  Out  in  the 
street  he  could  think  of  nothing  else  for  her.  Madame  Dominique  took 
the  flowers  from  him. 

'^I  shall  give  them  to  her,  Mr.  Feltus;  she  has  gone  into  her 
room.  In  fact,  I  think  she  wishes  to  retire.  The  days  are  so  long  and 
hot,  and  the  breeze  in  the  evening  disposes  one  to  sleep.'^ 

So  he  passed  the  evening  alone.  When  he  thought  he  was  calm 
enough,  he  wrote  his  letters, — two.  The  first  he  commenced  to  Omer ; 
then,  putting  it  aside,  as  premature,  he  wrote  to  Miss  Middleton,  using 
office-paper  to  give  the  desirable  l^al  solidity  and  coolness,  his  face 
stem  with  determination.  He  recapitulated  the  state  of  her  business 
afiairs,  giving  her  some  official  advice  on  a  point  or  two.  As  for  her 
endowment  plans,  as  her  friend  and  counsellor,  he  proposed  that  she 
wait  at  least  six  months,  defer  all  action,  particularly  until  she  had  had 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Jehan.  Whatever  would  then  be  the  result  of 
deliberation  could  be  made  definite,  and  beyond  self  or  other  rq>roacb. 
Hoping  to  see  her  when  cool  weather  permitted  her  to  return  to  the  city^ 
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and  regrettiog  that  basinees  had  put  so  sudden  a  termination  to  his 
pleasant  vacation^  he  signed  himself^  with  conventional  assurances,  her 
sincere  friend. 

This  letter  he  posted  himself  the  next  day.  The  lett^  to  Omer^ 
the  letter  on  which  he  had  wasted  much  time  -and  paper^ — he  was  a 
novice  in  purely  literary  exercises,  and  in  such  wasted  an  amateurish 
qimntity  both  of  time  and  paper, — the  letter  to  Omer,  after  signing, 
sealing,  and  stamping  it,  he  aid  not  send.  Why,  he  could  not  have 
said,  but  he  did  not  destroy  it ;  he  would  have  written  it  over  again  if 
he  dest^royed  it,  he  felt  that  dearly.  He  kept  it  in  his  pocket,  sendine 
every  day  instead  of  it  a  short  note,  a  note  as  if  from  the  Feltns  and 
about  the  Misette  of  yore  to  the  unconscious  &ther  absenting  himself 
with  confidence  in  Mexico. 

The  next  evening  Fdtus  mounted  the  stairs  earlier,  anticipatine 
Madame  Dominique^  bedtime.  The  door  was  shut  He  knocked 
several  times,  and  could  eet  no  answer.  He  could  have  opened  it  if  he 
would.  He  waited  outside  on  the  steps ;  he  even  called  her.  She  would 
not  come  to  him. 

He  went  to  Madame  Dominique. 

^^  I  would  noi  worry  her,  Mr.  Feltus.  Perhaps  she  is  not  feeling 
well,  or  maybe  she  has  not  learned  her  lessons  or  made  her  exercises. 
She  has  not  even  written  to  her  papa  to-day, — ^the  first  day  since  he 
went  away.  One  has  to  be  particular  this  hot  weather.  She  has  not 
really  appeared  well  for  the  last  three  or  four  days.  Fretting  is  so  bad 
for  the  blood.'' 

"  "Why  does  she  keep  the  door  shut  V^ 

*^  Ah  !  I  ask  her  that  myself.  It  is  her  idea,  that  is  all.  The  room 
is  too  close  to  keep  the  door  shut ;  and  with  the  sun  pouring  on  the  roof 
overhead, — she  will  cook  her  blood.'* 

The  landlady  had  aU  the  wisdom  in  the  world,  he  all  the  ignorance ! 
He  stood  by  her,  listening  humbly.  If  she  would  only  talk  forever  and 
let  him  glean :  any  item  of  information  were  valuable  I  The  mystery 
of  woman  nature ! — what  can  man  understand  of  it,  what  make  of  it  ? 
A  few  external  caresses  given  and  taken, — ^that  is  the  end  of  man's 
knowledge  about  woman!  and  yet  what  is  life  but  just  man  and 
woman  ?  His  own  mother  who  brought  him  into  the  world !  his  ex- 
istence had  passed  through  her,  but  he  had  not  come  any  nearer  the 
arcana  of  her  sex.     If  she  were  here  she  might  enlighten  him  I    If  he 

could  but  know  one  with  certainty !  but Madame  Dominique, 

obese  and  vulgar, — ^the  woman  in  her  under  all  her  obesity  and  vul- 
garity was  as  impenetrable  to  him  as  the  woman  in  little  Misette, 
die  woman  in  Aglia6,  the  woman  in  the  degraded  specimen  who  ogled 
men  for  a  living.  What  had  he  done,  that  this  should  come  upon 
him?  What  must  he  do  to  mitigate,  extenuate? — ^in  short,  to  see 
Mis^te  again  ? 

Madame  Dominique,  seeing  him  stand  irresolute,  and  sufiering  from 
the  heat,  advised  him  to  take  a  ride  in  the  cool  somewhere,  come  home 
early,  and  get  a  good  sleep. 

He  sli^>ed  in  at  an  unexpected  hour  during  the  day,  and  mounted 
the  stairs  softly.    The  door  was  open.    He  entered.    A  startled  cry,  and 
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a  white  terror-strioken  &ce  roahing  away  from  hinL  He  tamed  like  a 
orimina],  and  made  no  further  attempts  for  three  dajrs. 

But  his  heart  hun^  like  an  assassin  on  the  stairway,  waiting  £br 
fiM)titep6y — ^penetrated  like  a  spy  the  garret-room  dosed  against  him. 

All  scruples,  at  times,  abandoned  him,  and  he  bad  to  conquer  him- 
self before  they  would  return  and  assure  him  of  his  own  integrity.  His 
arms  and  lips  were  wearied  with  vain  caressing  of  a  sha£>w.  Her 
name — when  he  called  **  Misette''  now,  it  was  no  amber-haired,  Ivown- 
ejred  maiden  that  responded  ;  it  was  a  feveridi  longi6g,  an  unspeakable 
desire ;  it  was  a  stricture  in  his  heart,  when  it  was  not  a  diild's  fitte  lit 
with  woman's  love,  or  a  woman's  &ce  with  a  child's  pale,  rqnoachfbl 
terror.  At  times  it  all  appeared  a  dream ;  and  some  nights  another 
dream  came  to  him, — a  primeval  forest,  where  he  followed  in  pursuit 
a  tall  sad  lady ;  and  when  he  awoke  he  had  to  convince  himself  by 
recollection,  not  recognizing  himself  as  the  old  Feltus^  either  by  day  or 
by  night 

Every  afiemoon  he  brought  Omar's  letters  and  gave  them  to 
Madame  Dominique. 

^*  But  is  she  never  going  to  see  me  again?"  he  asked,  impatiently, 
when  the  landladpr  took  tliem  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  giving  him  the 
option  of  delivenng  them. 

^'  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Feltus.  She  asked  me  to  take  diarge  of 
them.    I  suppose  she  does  not  wish  to  give  you  trouble." 

"Trouble!    Bah  I" 

"  She  looks  as  if  she  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin." 

"  The  unpardonable  sin  I"  he  almost  shouted  at  her.  "  What  do 
you  mean  ?" 

"  Oh,  that's  only  a  way  of  talking.  I  mean  that  jroung  girls  have 
such  scary  consciences." 

There  was  still  no  letter  from  her  the  next  momi^. 

"  Why  does  she  not  write  to  her  fiither,  Madame  Dominique?" 

"  I  do  not  tfiink  she  is  very  well,  Mr.  Feltus." 

"  Is  she  ill  ?    What  is  the  matter  with  her?" 

"  111 !    No,  indeed ;  only  the  hot  weather,  and  fretting." 

The  same  old  excuses  I 

"  Last  night  she  cried  and  sobbed  like  a  little  baby  for  her  pana. 
I  told  her  it  was  not  reasonable,  a  great  girl  like  her, — a  young  laay, 
in  &ct.     I  sat  by  her  until  she  went  to  sfeep." 

"  If  I  could  see  her,  Madame  Dominique,  I  would  tell  her  that  her 
father  is  well,  is  returning.  He  is  comine  home  with  good  news  for 
tliem  both."  His  tone  was  humble  and  pleading.  Crying  at  night  for 
her  &ther !  her  heart  all  desolate  and  black  I  and  he, — ^he  I 

"  Ambrosie  would  not  take  her  money  to-day,"  continued  Madame 
Dominique.  "  She  said  it  was  not  honest, — ^that  the  voung  lady  had 
not  eaten  a  picayune's  worth  in  a  week.  I  told  Ambrosie  that  that 
was  good ;  it  was  better  for  her  not  to  eat :  when  one  is  fretting  every- 
thing turns  bitter  on  the  stomach." 

He  brought  her  some  delicacies. 

''  Perhaps  this  will  tempt  her  appetite,  Madame  Dominique.  Tell 
her  she  must  eat ;  tell  her  I  ask  her.    If  I  could  cmly  see  har  myself  I" 
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"  I  tell  her  that  of  myself,  Mr.  Feltus/' 

The  next  morning  Madame  Dominique  knocked  at  his  do(»r  while 
he  was  dressing. 

^^  Mr.  Feltos/'  speaking  through  the  crack,  '^  it  is  no  use ;  I  think 
we  had  better  send  for  a  physician  to  attend  to  the  little  one.  She  had, 
indeed,  a  hot  fever  last  night  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  she  had  had 
slight  fevers  all  along, — so  much  perspiration,  so  little  appetite.  I 
could  cure  her  myself, — a  little  tisane,  some  hot  foot-baths, — but  yon 
know  Monsieur  Omer ;  he  is  too  peculiar.'' 

'^  Of  course,  Madame  Dominique,  of  course.  I  shall  go  imme- 
diately,— ^in  one  moment'' 

"  Oh,  there's  no  hurry.  I  only  wanted  to  ask  you  before  you  went 
out    And  which  one?— Sourdes  or  Rocheau?" 

^^  Sourdes,  by  all  means,  Madame  Dominique." 

"  If  you  wlU  write  a  note,  I  will  take  it  over  myself.  If  he  comes 
any  time  to-day,  it  will  do." 

^^  I  shall  go,  Madame  Dominique." 

"  No,  that  is  not  necessary." 

'^  Qo  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  breakfiist,  then,  Madame  Domi- 
nique, so  as  to  catch  nim." 

'^As  to  that,  he  will  get  it  in  time.  I  could  have  left  word  at  the 
pharmacy,  but  I  thought  a  note  from  you  would  be  better,  as  yon  are 
Monsieur  Omer's  friend  and  he  left  his  daughter  to  you  I" 

^'  Here  it  is,  Madame  Dominique.    He  will  come  promptly." 

At  mid-day  Feltus  returned  from  his  office. 

'^  What  did  the  doctor  say,  Madame  Dominique?" 

''Of  course  he  said  it  was  nothing.  I  ^ew  that  myseUl  A 
little  fever:  it  is  all  over  town  at  this  season.  He  prescribed  some 
simples." 

''  Will  you  take  her  this  fruit  and  ask  her  to  see  me  a  moment? — 
only  a  moment?"  The  words  began  to  sound  silly  from  rq)etition. 
He  was  dejected  and  spiritless :  the  pleading  in  his  voice  poorly  dis- 
guised the  craving  in  it.  He  did  not  care  what  Madame  Dominique 
uought ;  and  what  she  thought  made  her  kind  to  tenderness,  to  him. 

''  It  is  always  the  same  answer,  Mr.  Feltus.  I  tried  to  shame  her. 
'  Your  papa's  friend,  your  own  kind  teacher,'  I  said, '  see  what  he  sends 
you,  see  what  he  has  done  for  you.  Coming  home  every  day  from  his 
office  to  ask  about  you ;  and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  the  last 
thing  at  night     No  wonder  he  looks  sick  and  disappointed,  his  &ce  so 

Eale,  his  eyes  so  hollow.'  I  only  talked  tfiat  way,  putting  the  effect  of  the 
eat  on  her.  But  yon  must  not  mind  her,  Mr.  Feltus.  She  doesn't 
mean  anything :  on  the  contrary,  she  loves  to  hear  your  messages,  and 
just  now  I  miule  the  tears  come  in  her  eyes ;  but  she  always  says  no. 
But  yon  must  not  contrary  young  girls ;  they  are  so  curious.  I  do  not 
believe  the  good  Qod  Himself  can  manage  them.  I  ought  not  to  abuse 
her,  poor  little  thing  I  She  is  as  docile  as  a  lamb  now.  No  more  fret- 
ting, no  more  pouting,  no  more  tempers.  At  first  she  would  not  take 
the  medicine  the  doctor  prescribed.  I  had  to  threaten  to  go  down- 
stairs and  make  you  come  up  to  her,  before  she  Would  swallow  the 
pills.    As  for  putting  hersdf  to  bed,-^oh,  no !  not  at  all  I    I  thought 
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I  was  going  to  have  a  aoene.  At  last  I  took  her  in  my  arms  and 
undreaaed  her  as  if  she  were  a  baby.  She  aabmitted  instantly.  She 
is  very  sweet  noW|  but  heaven  knows  if  she  will  take  more  medicine 
to-nigW' 

He  wrote  her  a  little  note ;  he  had  never  thou^t  of  this  before. 
She  answered  in  her  best  writii^,  oarefully  punotoatod : 

"Deab  Mb.  FELTVSf — 

'^  I  am  not  very  well.    Please  ezoose  me. 

"MffiETTB.'' 

Ten  days  afterwards^  Feltus,  pale  and  haggard,  pushing  Ovide  aside^ 
rushed  into  Dr.  Jehan's  room. 

'^  Doctor,  you  must  come  with  me.  lliere  is  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
I  shall  take  you.  That  fool  Sourdes  savs  there  is  no  hope.''  He 
could  get  no  further :  he  could  not  control  the  musdes  of  his  Ace,  his 
mouth.    He  turned  away,  sobbing. 

The  doctor  waited. 

*^  Tell  me  the  case,  George,  from  beginning  to  end,''  he  said,  qnietly, 
at  last. 

*^  For  GK)d's  sake,  come  I  Come  and  save  her  I  You  can  save  her. 
Her  fathor  is  not  here.  Sourdes  doesn't  know  what  he  is  talking  about, 
I  tell  you." 

**  W  hom  are  vou  talking  about,  George  ?    Who  is  ^  her'  ?" 

"  Mi— Om«r^  daughter.    I — Sourdes ^" 

'^  Sourdes  is  a  good  physician,  G^rge ;  he  ought  to  know,"  follow- 
ing Feltus's  confu^  explanation  with  nods  of  h^  head. 

<<Time  wasted;  slow  fever;  would  not  take  the  medicine;  got 
beyond  him,  he  says ;  eaten  up  her  strength ;  no  rally,  no  oonstituti<Hi. 
Don't  stay  listening  to  me.    Come,  come  and  see  her  yourself." 

*^  How  many  nights  have  you  been  sitting  up?" 

*^  Oh,  I  don't  know :  five,— eight, — ten." 

His  voice  was  rasping ;  his  eyes  burned,  inflamed ;  his  tumds,  grasp- 
ing and  twistine  his  handkerchief,  trembled. 

^  She  was  w  quiet  at  first ;  then — ^then  she  ffot  delirious,"  steady- 
ing his  voice  and  talking  fiist  between  the  breaks :  ^^  he — he  told  me 
the  crisb  would  be  last  mght  Oh,  for  Gh)d's  sake,  come  I  come  right 
oflfr 

''  Tell  Ovide  to  ^  the  buggy." 

Feltus  hunted  his  coat  for  him,  and  helped  him  to  pull  up  out  of 
his  chair  a  heavy  massive  frame  that  looked  under-tall  m>m  breadth. 

'^  Gtoorge,"— -the  old  doctor  laid  his  hand  on  the  voung  man's 
shoulder  and  looked  him  in  the  fiice, — **  you  love  that  girl  ?" 

He  had  been  his  friend,  his  fiither ;  in  his  life,  Feltus  had  never 
ventured  to  deceive  him.    His  shoulder  winced  under  his  grasp. 

**  My  Qod !"  forcing  his  hoarseness  into  a  whisper,  '^  she  loves  me." 

The  old  doctor  took  lus  arm  and  shambled  out  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 

^^Is  it  papa^  Madame  Dominique?'^  asked  the  invalid. 

**  Ab  if  the  train  gets  in  this  hour  of  the  evening  T 

*^  And  in  the  morning  you  tell  me  the  train  arrives  in  the  evening/' 

« I  have  to  tell  you  Ae  truth/' 

^^  It  is  three  days  since  papa  left,  isn't  it,  Madame  Dominique?" 

'^  It  is  the  old  friend  of  Mr.  Feltus,  the  gentleman  who  raised  him 
like  a  son  :  he  has- come  to  see  you,  little  one." 

''  But  I  do  not  want  to  see  any  one,  Madame  Dominique.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  people  in  bed,  with  a  camisole  on." 

Her  voice  was  thin  and  low,  but  she  was  so  weak  it  sounded  loud  in 
her  ears ;  when  she  whispered  they  could  not  hear  at  all, — they  had  to 
guess  her  meaning. 

**  But  he  is  such  an  old  gentleman,  Misette.  Besides,  yon  let  me  fix 
you,  and  he  will  never  know  you  have  on  a  camisole.  I  will  spread 
this  pretty  sacque  over  you,  so,  just  as  if  you  had  it  on.  See  how  nicely 
Madame  iBrun  has  ironed  it,  fluted  all  the  ruffles,  and  put  a  blue  bow  at 
the  neck." 

The  girl  submitted  quietly.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  submit  to  the 
soft  touches  of  Madame  IJominique's  stout  fingers,  which  gleamed  with 
innumerable  rings  half  buried  in  the  flesh,  the  part-payments  or  loan- 
deposits  of  delinauent  lodgers. 

^'  It  is  very  tunny  to  wait  until  I  am  sick,  to  come  and  see  me  I 
Well,  take  away  all  the  medicine^  You  will  not  tell  him  I  have  been 
ill,  Madame  Dominiaue,  will  you  ?  Only  a  little  indisposed.  Put  my 
tatting  here,  on  the  bed,  so  that  he  will  think  I  have  be^i  working. 
What  was  that  I  was  working  on  last  ?  Do  you  remember,  Madame 
Dominique  ?" 

''  There  I  I  shall  tell  him  to  come  in  now." 

"  He's  not  a  doctor,  Aetn,  Madame  Dominique?  I  will  not  see  any 
more  doctors,  you  know  t  Oh,  no !  that  I  am  determined  I  To  poke 
me  in  the  side,  and  put  his  hands  all  over  me  I  Oh,  I  am  going  to  tell 
papa  about  that  Dr.  Sourdes,  when  he  comes.  I  think  he  is  imperti- 
nent,— very  impertinent." 

^'  But  see  how  impolite  you  are  to  him,  Misette.  You  won't  speak 
to  him  ;  you  won't  even  look  at  him." 

'^  No,  because  he  is  disagreeable :  he  is  no  gentleman." 

"  But  you  don't  mind  me,  your  great,  fisit,  old  Dominica.  You  won't 
even  take  a  dose  of  medicine  for  me." 

^^  Dominica,  you  are  a  woman, — ^you."  She  laughed, — a  fidnt  smile 
it  was  to  others. 

**  The  poor  old  gentleman  I  He  will  be  tired  to  death  in  the  next 
room.    He  will  go  to  sleep,  and  snore  worse  than  I  did  last  night." 

"  Well,  let  him  come  in  now.    Dominica !" 

"What,B6b6r 

'^  Dominica,  I  wish  papa  would  come  I" 

^^You  will  take  this  dose  now  for  me,  Mis^^?" 

"Nor 
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"Not  former 
"Nor 

"Just  half  of  itr 
"No!  no!  nol  noT 

Dr.  SoardeSi  from  his  ambuah  behind  the  bed,  made  a  sign  to  the 
woman  to  desist 

"  I  wish  my  hair  were  combed,  Madame  Dominique.'' 
"  It  looks  so  smooth,  no  one  conld  tell  it  hadn't  been«" 
" To-morrow  yon  will  comb  it, — when  papa  comes?" 
"  Yes,  when  papa  comes, — ^to-morrow.    Now  I  will  pull  yoorplaits 
all  around,  so.    On,  the  beautiftil  curls  at  the  end  I    If  your  old  Domi- 
nica had  them  on  her  bald  head,  they  would  make  a  fine  eache-peiffne. 
Now  I  must  ask  that  old  g^itleman  m,  for  common  decency,  he  has  been 
waiting  so  long." 

"  Now  you  see,  you  see  yourself  how  well  she  is,"  exclaimed  Feltus 
to  Dr.  Jehan,  after  the  examination. 

The  old  doctor  sat  in  his  chair,  thinking. 

"  Where  did  you  say  her  ftther  was  ?" 

"In  Mexico.^' 

"  Have  you  tel^raphed  him  ?" 

"Whatr 

"To  return." 

"You  have  not  eiven  her "  Feltus's  voice  faltered,  "given  up 

hope?"  ^  .    8  P 

"  No,  but  he  should  be  here." 

Feltus  waited ;  there  must  be  somethii^  more  for  the  doctor  to  say, 
after  that  long,  long  visit  in  the  next  room. 

"  Send  that  woman  in  here,  (George.  You  stay  in  there,  and  shut 
the  door.    Who  went  for  the  diampagne?" 

"  I  went,  myself." 

"  Very  well.  Send  the  woman  in  here.  I  must  talk  to  her,  and — 
shut  the  door." 

He  was  not  to  be  concealed  by  the  mosquito-bar  this  time,  nor 
blurred  to  her  vision  by  delirium ;  his  face  must  be  in  parade-dress. 
Feltus  summoned  the  old,  almost  forgotten  smile,  the  old  easy  free  way 
of  comradeship,  as  he  entered  the  little  room  and  accosted  Misette  gayly, 
his  knees  weakening,  his  heart  fluttering  at  fear  of  the  reception. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Feltus,  I  am  so  elad  to  see  you  I  When  dia  you  come 
from  the  country,  Mr.  Feltus?"  She  was  his  light-hearted,  capricious 
butterfly  of  a  Misette  again !  She  had  forgotten.  It  was  for  him  the 
first  moment  of  heart's  ease  in  three  weeks  I  such  a  remorseful,  black, 
consdenoe-stricken  period  for  him! 

"  Mr.  Feltus,  Dugas  told  me  that  mocking-birds  have  no  language 
of  their  own ;  they  talk — or  sing,  I  should  say— every  other  bircPs 
language,  but  they  have  no  language  of  their  own.  How  sad  I  I 
wonder  if  God  never  gave  them  a  langua^  ?  Suppose  I  had  no  lan- 
guage of  my  own ;  that  I  talked  English,  or  Frendi,  or  German," — 
me  was  not  strong  enough  to  make  a  grimace  as  she  usually  did  at  that 
wordy — ^"all  alike;  talked  French  as  if  I  were  not  French.    But  if  I 
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did  not  have  the  language  I  would  not  be  French ;  and— oh^  yes,  I 
knoW|  I  see,  but  not  distinctly.     Mr.  Feltos.'' 

"Yes,  Misette." 

She  looked  at  him,  with  the  wondering  in&ntile  gaze  of  the  sick. 
Then  a  blush  b^an  to  rise,  and  the  look,  the  look  that  he  had  prayed 
against  was  coming  into  her  countenance.  She  recollected.  She  mea  to 
avert  her  face,  to  hide  it  in  the  pillow. 

"  Misette,  Misette !  my  little  one  I  my  precious  one  !''  He  threw 
himself  on  the  floor  by  the  bed  and  put  his  mouth  close  to  her  ear. 
He  had  never  tried  his  voice  before  m  accents  of  love ;  the  titles  had 
only  existed,  hitherto,  in  his  imagination.  "  Do  not  try  to  turn  from 
me  that  way  I  my  darling  1  my  heart !  Are  you  afraid  ?  Are  you'* — 
sinking  his  voice  still  lower — "  ashamed  ?  My  little  Misette,  my  little 
girl  I    I  love  you,  your  old  Feltus  loves  you. 

He  was  afraid  to  watch  her;  afraid  of  fiiture  torment  from  his 
heart,  his  conscience.  He  placed  his  hand  on  the  other  side  of  her  face, 
and  pressed  it  against  his  own.  She  must  not  feel  the  tears,  though  I 
— for  he  was  crying,  as  if  he  were  a  girl  making  confession. 

"  Misette  !  you  are  my  flower,  my  bird.  Misette,  I  think  of  you 
all  the  time,  I  dream  of  you.  When  I  am  away  from  you,  I  long  to 
be  with  you ;  when  I  am  with  you,  Misette,  when  I  am  with  you  I'^ 
He  raised  his  head  gently.  She  was  not  afraid  !  That  killing  shame 
was  gone  I  The  pure,  placid,  calm  love  I — her  eyes  could  not  hold 
it  all ;  was  the  love  not  strong  enough  to  hold  her  ? — her  life  to  his 
life  ?  Her  lips  were  (q)en,  ner  eyes  glowine ;  waitinfr  for  more 
words.  "  When  I  am  with  you,  Misette.  There !  So  r  He  put 
his  arm  under  her  pillow  and  raised  her  against  his  shoulder,  as  he 
had  seen  Madame  jDominique  do,  and  Madame  Dominique  herself 
could  not  have  been  more  adept.  "I  could  not  hurt  you,  Misette. 
When  one  loves,  you  know,  one  never  hurts.  It  would  hurt  me  too 
much  to  hurt  you.  My  pet^  my  sweet  one  I"  He  sought  light,  sweet 
aerial  words,  words  to  court  and  caress  a  humming-bira ;  talking  &st 
to  meet  the  expression  in  her  face.  "  When  your  papa  comes,  will 
you  tell  him  you  love  me?  I  shall  tell  him  I  love  you.  What  a  sur- 
prise it  will  be,  eh?  And  then  we  will  get  married  and  live  together, 
and  never  be  separated.'*  She  could  not  speak ;  she  would  not  have 
been  able  to  speak  had  she  been  well ;  she  could  not  even  raise  her 
hand  to  him,  as  she  would  have  done  had  she  been  welL 

He  raised  it  for  her  and  put  it  around  his  neck.  "  Misette,  may  I 
kiss  you?*' 

He  had  learned  that,  never  to  kiss  on  an  invitation  in  the  woman's 
eyes.  For  a  woman  will  declare  her  qres  forgers,  before  she  would 
acknowledge  such  truthfiilness. 

"  Let  me  look  in  your  eyes  again,  now,  as  I  did  at  first  Oh,  you 
cannot  make  your  eyes  keep  a  secret.  Everybody  could  have  read  it 
May  I  kiss  your  hand  now?  There's  no  one  in  the  world  has  such 
pretty  little  hands,  so  fine,  so  white;  like  angels'  hands,^-eh,  Misette? 
1  believe  you  make  your  songs,  your  poetry,  with  your  hands."  He 
wanted  to  surfeit  her  with  sweet  words ;  he  wanted  her  to  be  happy  in 
her  love. 
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He  laid  his  cheek  to  her  forehead ;  it  was  oool^  clammy^  <m  the 
surface,  but  he  might  have  felt  the  lingering  heat  in  it 

"  You  will  answer  me  now  ?  You  are  not  afraid  any  more  ?  You 
love  me,  Misette?'' 

"Yes." 

"  And  you  will  tell  your  papa  so  ?^ 

''Yes/ 

"  And  you  know  I  love  you,  Misette?*' 

"Oh,  yes!    Sure." 

"  And  you  will  let  me  stay  here  and  nurse  you  all  night  f* 
X  es. 

"And  you  will  take  the  medicine  from  me?" 

"Yes.'^ 

"  Everything  !    Everything  I" 

The  pretty  peignoir  had  &lTen  off,  but  she  did  not  notice  it,  nor  the 
cammU  open  over  her  breast  He  covered  her.  He  took  the  long 
plaits  of  hair  and  brought  them  around  over  her ;  they  looked  like 
ropes  of  gold  against  the  coarse  white  gown.  She  did  not  notice  any- 
thing but  his  presence,  glorious  to  her,  her  fiice  beaming  with  the  love 
it  hM  been  beyond  her  strength  to  overcome  or  ccmceal. 

With  presence  of  mind,  Feltus  extended  his  hand  bdbind  him,  at 
a  touch  on  his  shoulder,  and  received  the  medicinal  potion  from  the 
unseen  Dr.  Sourdes  or  Madame,  the  potion  of  life-or-death  impor- 
tance now. 

"  You  will  take  a  dose  now,  Misette?" 

"Yes." 

The  chairs  were  bein^  pushed  back  in  the  next  room.  He  laid 
her  down,  her  lips  wet  wiui  the  mawkish  syrup,  but  her  face  happy. 

Madame  Dominique  entered,  a  waiter  of  glasses  in  her  hand.  Dr. 
Jehan  followed,  pulling  himself  along  by  Ovide's  shoulder. 

"And  now,  he  said,  "we  will  aU  have  our  glass  of  diampagne 
together." 

"  Champagne?"  repeated  Misette,  in  her  faint  whisper.  "  It  is  not 
medicme,  Mr.  Feltus  ?" 

The  old  gentleman  could  not  resist  the  temptation;  he  took  the 
waiter  from  Madame  Dominique,  and  held  it  between  him  and  the  open 
window,  while  Ovide  filled  the  glasses.  They  were  tall  and  thin,  with 
a  gilded  arabesque  plajring  over  the  faceted  sides. 

"See,"  he  said,  as  the  liquid  foamed  up,  "the  rose  of  wines.  The 
brutish  conception  of  swilling  champagne  from  mounted  finger-bowls ! 
Crystal,  as  dear  as  the  spint  of  the  grape;  a  little  gold  outside,  to 
loosen  the  gold  inside,  as  targe  at  the  top  as  a  eood-sieed  mouth,  and 
deeper  than  a  sigh  of  pleasure.  They  are  worthy,"  looking  at  his  glasses 
witn  admiration,  "  of  growing  on  the  vine  that  fiiiitens  into  Boederer. 
— And  now,  mademoiselle,"  turning  to  the  bed,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  your  first  taste  of  champagne?" 

If  she  should  take  a  prejudice  to  this,  too ! 

"  Madame  Dominique,  or  George,^  you  give  it  to  her." 

Misette  sipped  it  weakly.    She  was  tired  again. 

"  It  is — it  is  good,"  reviving ;  "  it  is  delicious !    But,  Madame 
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Doodinique^  it  is  divine !  It  makes  me  feel — ^it  makes  me  feel/'  as  the 
inspiriting  sensations  came  over  her, — ^^  it  makes  me  feel  like  flying/' 
a  smile  breaking  open  her  mouth,  showing  all  the  pretty  little  white 
te^  at  onoe,  like  the  first  day  Madame  Dominiqoe  saw  her,  hanging 
dressed  in  black  to  her  Other's  finger. 

^^  Yon  hear  that,  eh !"  exclaimea  the  old  doctor,  delightedly.  '^  CSiam- 
pagne  is  the  drink  for  ladies.  They  would  all  go  to  heaven,  if  they 
thought  they  could  get  it  there^''  Dr.  Jehan's  eyes  were  more  indiscreet 
than  Sourders  fingers,  if  Misette  had  known  it,  and  Madame  Dominique 
was  making  traitorous  revelations,  in  a  deft  way ;  but  the  champagne, 
or  Feltus,  kept  her  eyes  away  from  the  earth. 

''Now  we  must  shut  the  window  again.  See,  she  is  sleepy 
already.^'  It  was  the  champagne.  The  eydids  closed :  she  fell  asleep, 
abandoning  at  last  the  prolong,  suspicious  watch  ovar  the  privacy  of 
her  body. 

''  (JeoTge,''  said  Dr.  Jehan,  when  he  and  Sourdes  got  into  the  next 
room, ''  mue  that  despatdi  peremptory.'' 

"  You — you ^"  The  young  man  was  seized  again  with  his  tremu- 
lous nervousness. 

''  I  shall  keep  her  up  till  he  comes." 

"There ^' 

''  Complications,"  briefly  cutting  off  rdoinder. 

''  How  can  you  despatch  to  him  ?  He  must  already  have  left^" 
whispered  Sourdes. 

''  He  will  not  know  until  he  comes  t"  Feltus  articulated  each  word 
with  an  effort ;  his  heart  and  lips  felt  frozen.    ''  It  will  kill  him  P' 

''  If  such  things  killed,"  the  old  doctor  almost  sneered, ''  how  many 
people  do  you  suppose  would  be  alive  to-day?" 

Feltus  then  remembered  what  Dr.  Sounles  had  never  fomytten, — 
that  old  Dr.  Jehan  had  once,  himself,  lost  a  sixteen-year-old  daughter, 
— so  long  ago,  it  belonged  to  the  mythological  days  of  New  Orleans. 

**  Let  me  help  Ovide  take  you  down-stairs,"  he  said,  submissively. 

''  No,  I  shall  stay  all  night, — stay  till  her  fitther  comes.  Sourdes 
was  correct" 

It  was  what  people  called  his  brutal  manner.  He  seemed  to  think 
of  it  himself,  and  muttered,  either  for  his  own  or  Feltus's  benefit, 
''  There  was  no  help  from  the  first  Grod  Almighty  Himself  could  not 
have  saved  her." 

Feltus  held  a  little  box  in  his  hand,  playing  with  it  mechanically, 
twisting  and  turning  it  over  and  over,  feeline  the  edges  with  his  fingers ; 
he  did  not  know  himself  what  he  was  domg,  what  it  was,  as  he  sat 
studying  the  doctor's  &oe,  waiting  for  one  more  word )  trying  to  over- 
hear the  whispers  passing  between  him  and  Madame  Dominiaue.  At 
last  it  caught  nis  eye.    He  hurried  down  to  his  own  room  with  it 

It  was  a  little  pasteboard  bon-bon  box,  Misette's  tatting-box,  with 
a  bright,  glazed  pictured  bird  on  the  cover.  Feltus  had  given  it  to  her 
one  Giristmas, — when,  he  could  not  remember ;  but  she  luid  written  the 
date  underneath.  He  had  picked  the  thing  up  firom  the  bed  where  her 
fingers  had  dropped  it  when  she  tried  to  raise  her  band  to  his  neck. 
In  it  was  her  unfinished  piece  of  lace  for  Madame  Bran's  baby, — 
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the  roeette  pattern,  she  had  made  him  notioe.  She  must  have  atof^ied 
working  on  it  shortly  after  that  visit  of  his  when  he  brought  her  the  oak 
branch*  Her  hands  had  then  been  idle  in  her  lap  for  one,  two,  almost 
three  weeks  I  her  hands  idle,  her  head  bent  in  tnought,  as  that  day  I 
Her  shuttle,  her  spool  of  thread,  her  samples  of  patterns, — she  mavae 
her  own  patterns  of  tatting,  as  she  made  her  own  songs, — and  under- 
neath them  a  sheet  of  paper,  folded  to  lie  smoothly, — a  sheet  torn  fixnn 
her  exercise-book, — perhaps  an  exercise.  He  opened  it  There  were 
two  pieces ;  all  the  unes  on  one  had  been  scratched  and  corrected^  on 
the  other  ihey  were  neat  and  dear.  She  had  be^  trying,  at  last^  to 
write  a  song : 

I. 

I  saw  the  angels  fly  last  ni^ht^ 
Their  wings  are  soft,  their  wings  are  slow. 

I  saw  the  angels  fly  last  night 
Across  the  heaveos  so  blue. 

I  heard  the  angels  talk  last  mght, 
Their  words  are  sweet  their  words  are  low. 

I  heard  the  angels  talk  last  night, 
I  thought  'twas  fidling  dew. 

I  looked  at  angels'  ejres  last  night 

Their  eyes  so  bright  eyes  alla^ow, 
I  looked  at  angels'  eyes  last  night 

The  stars  seemed  breaking  through. 

n. 

The  angels'  wing»  came  close  to  me, 

The  wings  so  thick,  the  wings  so  white, 
The  passing  wings,  so  dose  to  me ! 

I  put  my  luuMU  to  stay  their  flight 

The  angels'  words  dropped  to  my  ear, 

The  words  so  sweet,  the  words  so  light 
The  angels'  words,  that  ansds  hear, 

I  listened  hard  to  hear  them  right 

I  fiistened  on  their  eves  my  eyes, 

The  aneels'  e^es,  that  look  on  Qod, 
And,  domed  with  wings,  began  to  rise. 

To  rise  with  looking,  through  the  sod. 


in. 

I  soared  with  them,  on  mv  new  wings ; 

I  talked  with  them  up  in  the  air; 
We  woke  tiie  dead  with  whisperings, 

All  coffined  angels,  everywhere. 

We  flew  like  white  clouds  through  the  skies, 
Beyond  the  stars,  the  moon,  the  sun ; 

We  new  till  we  gained  Paradise 
And  looked  on  Qod,  our  jouin^  done! 
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CHAPTER  X. 


These  wis  do  more  to  be  thought  about  it  than  that  there  had  been 
a  mistake^ — some  misunderstandings — a  perversion  of  a  hope.  Talk 
about  it  was  to  be  disposed  of  in  badini^ 

Agla6  fell  to  the  earth  through  the  visionary  landscape  that  had 
encompassed  her.  Or  rather  she  trudged  her  way  back,  a  weary  way, 
a  reversed  road  of  the  cross,  to  some  sure  starting-point  again,  suffering 
and  soreness  ignored,  or  borne  with  stoicism  in  a  preoccupied  attempt 
to  save  appearances  and  her  own  dignity.  There  were  moments — how 
many  to  tne  hour  at  first ! — ^wheii  a  deception  appeared  calculated,  an 
outraee  premeditated,  when  re-establishment  of  Feltus's  character  (and 
with  it  the  character  of  all  men)  were  the  boon  of  all  the  earth  to  her ; 
other  moments,  when  the  humiliaticMQ  of  self  was  pitiless,  when  thought 
shamed  and  strangled  her  like  a  hangman's  rope  around  her  neck. 

If  he  were  blamable  one  day,  she  was  apt  to  be  the  criminal  the 
next  At  night,  generally,  life  was  arraigned  and  the  lot  of  woman 
considered  in  tears.  And  love,  that  pure,  holy  flame,  which  lights 
maidens  to  a  sacrament  and  a  sacrifice, — ^love  dwindled  to  a  glow- 
worm before  her  eyes,  breeding  by  myriads  in  swamps,  fantastic  de- 
bauchers  of  the  senses,  luring  them  into  and  abandoning  them  in  miry 
places. 

^'  And  how  many  dark  places  there  are  in  life  I  How  many  glow- 
worms !  How  many  loves  I  What  a  simple  tale  if  there  were  but  one 
love  1    The  delightml  reading  to  women  r 

For  the  instability  of  love  is  the  loathsomest  lesson  to  learn  by 
women.  There  are  no  hereditary  transmissions  of  heart-knowledge  to 
make  the  learning  of  it  easier.  Experience  lies  between  womb  and 
tomb,  and  each  woman  has  to  I)ear  her  own  experience,  as  she  bears 
her  own  children,  through  individual  joy  and  su^ring. 

The  endowment-scheme  was  what  stood  most  erect  among  the  ruins 
of  her  heart  and  mind.  It  assumed,  from  its  position,  the  grandeur  of 
a  life-mark,  not  a  decorative  monument  to  philanthropy.  When  large 
lights  go  out,  the  smaller  ones  become  visible.  She  would  have  been  in 
darkness  but  for  this  candle-illuminated  refuge  from  her  thoughts.  It 
ended  by  monopolizing  them,  making  her  a  prisoner  within  her  own 
sanctuary.  Dismissing  all  but  the  legal  assistance  she  had  obtained  from 
her  counsellor,  she  went  avidly  to  work  to  methodize  what  had  been 
agreed  on  between  them ;  with  eharactmstic  overzeal  pushing  to  exag- 
gerated proportions  the  self-imposed  tax  on  her  bounty,  assessing  not 
her  fortune,  nor  her  charity,  but  her  misery.  How  those  plans  had  bal- 
anced up  and  down  during  those  beautiful  summer  days,  fluctuating  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  their  whims  and  fiwdes !  After  the  endowment, 
there  might  be  Europe  again  in  her  life,  or  life  asain  in  Eur(^>e.  She 
would  be  better  fitted  afl^  this  to  appreciate  an  old,  experienced  world 
civilization.  The  men  and  women  over  there  would  not  be  so  repug- 
nant to  her  crude  simplicity ;  there  was  a  pleat,  a  fold,  a  double,  in  the 
social  structure  which  had  escaped  her  eyes  before.  She  saw  excuses, 
reasons  now,  wh^re  hitherto  were  only  condemnaticMi  and  contempt 
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But  the  more  logical  the  coDclusion  became,  the  more  oppressiveljr  nii' 
bearable  she  found  it 

And  with  all  this  elaboration  of  theory  and  practiGe,  only  two  weeks 
were  got  rid  ofl  Two  weeks  in  a  long  life  I  She  had  exhausted  her* 
self  of  smiles,  small-talk,  badinage,  business ;  she  had  completed  all, 
but  the  actual  giving  of  her  money  to  the  Charity  Hospital ;  and  only 
two  weeks  gone !  Why  had  she  not  consumed  more  time, — three  weeks, 
or  a  month  ?  It  was  enough  to  discourage  her !  What  was  there  to 
do  now?  What  was  there  to  do  hereafter?  Her  twenty-five  years 
seemed  no  longer  than  twenty-five  days,  in  the  long  journey  of  years 
before  her  I 

A  journey  of  one  week  longer  in  this  pleasant  country  home  she 
shuddered  from.  She  must  go  to  the  city.  She  must  see  Dr.  Jehan : 
his  consent  at  any  rate  was  imperatively  necessary  to  so  large  a  transfer 
of  her  interests.  She  craved  stimulus,  help ;  and  in  the  dty,  the  city 
of  her  childhood,  girlhood,  school  days,  there  would  be  at  least  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  past  The  tomb  of  her  father  and  mother  would  be 
sympathetic  ministrants  now.  There  were  churches,  there  was  the 
hospital.  If  vague  ideas  crossed  her  of  prostrating  her  young  healthy 
body  as  an  oblation  on  the  hard  floor  of  hospital  service,  it  was  only 
because  she  was  young  and  healthy,  was  a  woman,  and,  woman-like, 
would  atone  for  an  unmerited  by  a  wilful  disappointment 

"  In  the  city  I  At  this  season  of  the  year  I  After  you  have  been 
away  so  long  and  lost  your  acclimation  I  You  are  crazy!''  Mrs. 
Middleton's  objections  had  to  be  combated ;  and  it  was  no  slight  task, 
grounded  as  they  were  in  common  sense. 

Agla6  had  to  pose  for  freakish,  coquettish,  volatile,  frivolous,  spoiled, 
and  selfish,  to  obtain  a  hearing ;  and  when  consent  was  finally  extorted, 
the  trip  was  obstructed,  almost  abandoned,  because  the  aunt  insisted, 
in  exuberant  affection,  upon  personally  accompanying  her  niece  as 
chaperon.  The  officious  kindness  of  women  as  a  dass  makes  it  hard 
for  the  individual  member  to  maintain  the  sex's  traditions  of  honor  in 
the  keeping  of  certain  secrets. 

Agla^'s  persistence  finally  secured  a  two-days'  leave  of  absence,  a 
maid,  the  temporary  opening  of  the  citv  house,  but,  by  way  of  rider,  the 
substitution  of  an  aged  dependant  as  chaperon  for  convention's  sake. 

But  Aglafi's  eyes  seemed  to  decrease  the  value  of  everything  they 
looked  at  in  the  citv :  they  discounted  every  memory  she  had  cherished 
for  years.    Her  reflections  were  a  continued  interrogation  of  discontent : 

"  Is  this  the  city  that  pleased  roe,  even  in  Paris  ?  Are  these  really 
the  houses  I  left  behind  me  ?  And  the  people !  What  has  become 
of  their  quaintness,  their  picturesqueness?  AH  is  dirt  and  decadence  I 
This  is  not  tit)pical  warmth,  but  the  heat  of  Inferno  I  The  evening 
breeze  is  a  feverish  breath,  redolent  of  pestilence !" 

Dr.  Jeban's  bouse  had  been  palatial  in  oomparison  with  the  little 
tenement,  not  four  blocks  away  from  it,  where  she  and  her  mother  had 
lived, — where  her  mother  had  been  eased  of  what  at  best  had  been  an 
unsatisfactory  lease  of  life.  Dr.  Jehan's  houge  was  now  of  common- 
place red  brick,  standing  on  a  detestable  banquette,  in  front  of  a  boggy 
street,  whose  gutters  had  ramified  from  side  to  side.    She  was  afraid 
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to  look  at  her  old  home  1  What  illusioDS  had  abflence  cast  over  every- 
thing I  She  understood  now  the  prolonged  expatriation  of  her  conntrv- 
men  :  they  preferred  the  realities  of  Europe  to  the  realities  of  home,  the 
illusions  of  home  to  the  illusions  of  Europe.  She  had  antioinated  her  old 
friend  Dr.  Jehan's  reception  of  her ;  had  enjoyed  the  thought  of  substi- 
tuting spoken  for  written  words ;  she  had  been  so  circumscribed  in  letters^ 
he  had  never  known  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  gratitude  and  affection  that 
remained  to  his  account  in  her  heart  Half-formed  speeches  had  rushed 
to  her  lips  as  she  stood  before  his  door ;  she  saw  herself  excited,  emo- 
tional, but  happy  withal  in  the  unfettered  expression  of  sentiment 

Dr.  Jehan  was  not  at  home,  neither  at  the  first,  second,  nor  third 
visit  He  was  attending  a  patient  The  only  orders  he  had  left  were 
that  he  should  be  undisturbed. 

Afler  all,  she  must  pick  up  her  gay,  indifferent  face,  her  repartees  and 
laughter,  and  return  to  the  country,  settle  down  again  to  ffossip  plati- 
tudes with  Mrs.  Middleton :  whether  old  Madame  B^raud  were  really 
ill  treated  by  her  nieces  and  nephews ;  if  Lina  and  Jack  were  really  quar- 
relling their  way  to  happiness ;  how  Mrs.  So-and-so  advocated  the  use 
of  paper  instead  of  towels  for  cleaning  silver  and  knives. 

This  prospect  made  her  envious  oi  the  solitude  of  the  little  oven  in 
her  family  tomb,  which  by  a  last  stroke  of  a  feline  fate  had  turned 
from  a  sacred,  imposing,  venerable  mausoleum  into  a  de&ced,  stuccoed, 
bake-oyen-looking  box,  with  a  new,  near  neighbor,  a  miniature  Greek 
temple,  consecratS  to  the  remains  of  a  noted  coffee-house  keeper  of  her 
childhood. 

There  was  nothing  accomplished, — nothing.  After  all,  what  could 
she,  a  woman,  expect  to  do  by  herself?  Friends?  She  had  no  friends  1 
One  man,  who  was  absent,  exhausted  the  roster  I 

After  her  last  day  of  furlough,  she  sat  through  twilight,  into  the 
night,  on  her  little  bedchamber  gallery,  speculating  her  way  to  a  pro- 
gramme of  action,  or  inaction. 

Young  Bertram,  in  a  rush,  as  if  he  had  been  telegraphed  from  her 
aunt,  broke  upon  her,  full  of  importance  and  pertness. 

"Has  he  been  here ?^' 

"Who?" 

"The  man  I" 

"Which  man r 

"  The  Monte-Cristo,  the  incognito,  the  great  mystery-man  P' 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  Bertram  V' 

"  Oh,  come  now,  Cousm  Agla6  T 

It  took  more  patience  than  she  thought  at  the  time  she  possessed  to 
extract  an  explanation. 

"  This  is  all  I  know  about  it,  although  of  course  I  wasn't  going  to 
throw  anything  in  the  way  of  my  getting  a  lark  in'the  city.  Some  of 
the  servants — old  David,  I  believe — reported  a  tramp  han^ng  around 
the  gate  road.  He  wasn^t  a  tramp  at  all,  for  he  spoke  to  Tilly,  and  she 
says  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  foreigner.  He  asked  lots  about  you,  and 
Tilly  swears  she  didn't  tell  him  anything  of  consequence ;  but  you  know 
Tilly :  when  she  opens  her  mouth  I  never  expect  her  to  close  it  until  I 
see  her  shoes  come  out    He  did  find  out  you  were  in  the  city,  and  wrote 
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jour  address  down,  for  he  started  right  off,  and  met  Oesar  canring  the 
mail  to  the  post-office.  He  asked  Cesar  if  that  were  joor  adiress, — 
reading  it  out  of  his  note-book, — and  Oesar,  not  to  be  outdone  bj  Tillj, 
shows  him  some  letters  addressed  to  70U.  And  after  that  Tilly  swears 
^  before  Gord'  she  never  told  him  where  Miss  A^a6  was  in  the  city. 
Well,  we  had  a  lively  time  after  that  1  Assassination,  burglary,  kid- 
napping, or  a  high*handed  courtship  by  some  impoverished  foreign^, — 
there  wasn't  anj^ing  that  wasn't  goiiu;  to  happen  to  yoa  or  your  f<Hr^ 
tune.  Of  course  Aunt  Middleton  was  wr  coming  instantly  to  the  city, 
just  as  she  was,  with  her  white  vrrapper  00.  Then,  after  a  council  of 
war  to  which  everybody  in  the  house  was  invited,  it  was  decided  to  send 
me.  I  would  be  more  protection  than  Aunt  Middleton,  and  you  would 
be  less  alarmed  at  seeing  me  come  in  quietly  as  a  matter  of  course,  for 
I  was  to  say  that  I  had  come  to  ord^  supplies,  and  you  were  not  to 
suspect  a  word  about  the  man.  And  you  are  to  return  with  me  positiv^, 
to-morrow  evening,  nol&M  voleng.  My  aunt  is  not  at  all  well :  she  wants 
vou,  she  needs  you.  If  the  said  mysterious  stranger  comes,  I  am  to  receive 
him  with  pistols  and  shot-guns,  whidi  are  to  be  found  on  the  third  shelf  of 
the  secona  armoire  in  my  aunt's  dressing-room.  Here,  I  have  the  written 
directions;  you  can  read  them  for  yourseli  Lucinaistosleq[>intheroom 
with  you,  I  am  to  sleep  in  the  next  room.  Lucina  must  make  up  the  bed 
immediately;  linen  on  the  lefl;-hand  side  of  the  tabl&<iloths  in  the  linen* 
closet,  mosquito-bar  in  the  cabinet  in  the  upper  hall :  she  will  know 
it  by  the  darning  on  it.  And  now.  Cousin  Agla6,  if  you  will  just  see 
about  it  all,  I  will  be  much  obliged,  and,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  shall  take 
a  little  ride  to  the  lake.  Don't  sit  up  for  me :  aunt  gave  me  a  pass-key 
to  let  mysdf  in  quickly  this  evening." 

The  next  morning  Bertram  had  the  satis&ction  of  paying  a  deserved 
compliment  to  his  aunt's  prescience,  while  he  allayea  her  apprehen- 
Mons  with  the  tel^ram, — 

'^  Came  on  business.    Meet  him  this  evening.    Keep  you  posted." 
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Midnight  struck  from  the  cathedral  clock.  The  hoarse,  prolonged 
whistle  of  an  engine  screamed  through  the  strokes.  The  watoiers  could 
hear  the  train  coming  into  the  city,  slowing  up  the  river  front,  tolling 
its  warning  bell. 

Dr.  Sourdes,  sitting  by  the  table  reading,  under  the  shade  of  a  lamp, 
rose,  and  walked  to  the  window. 

"  That  must  be  his  train,"  he  whispered  to  Fdtus,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  ledge,  looking  up^  as  he  had  done  for  hours,  silently  at  the  stars. 
The  young  man  noddeo. 

^'  You  meet  him  at  the  door.  I  shall  wait  for  him  in  your  room. 
There  must  be  no  disturbance  here." 

He  turned  to  the  bulky  figure  of  Dr.  Jehan  on  the  lounge  in  the 
comer,  and  b^n  to  wake  him,  with  precautions. 

** £h,^Sourdes  I  What  is  it?  A  change?"  the  old  man  questioned 
before  the  haivy  eyelids  were  raised. 
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«  That's  his  train,  I  think/* 

«  Oh,  ay  I    Very  well.    Help  me  up,  then." 

'^  I  shall  see  him  down-stairs.    Tou  stop  him  here.'' 

He  helped  him  to  the  diair  he  had  oooapied  at  the  table. 

^'SoaraesP'  Dr.  Jehan  whispered  to  him.  The  colleagoe  nodded 
his  head. 

Feltus  walked  awaj  down  the  stairs  by  himself.  It  was  these 
whispered  interoommunications  that  shattered  him,— -the  underhand 
negation,  the  almost  refusal  of  hope. 

There  had  been  rallies,  strength,  brightness.  He  had  discx>vered 
them,  had  forced  the  doctors,  fiercely,  over  and  over  again  to  ao> 
knowledge  them.  Even  now,  even  now,  if  they  would  only  see  it  I 
They  were  too  yielding  from  the  first  They  were  parleying  with 
death, — heaven  knows  I  consenting,  perhaps.  He  haa  had  to  fight 
alone  against  them,  against  the  disease.  He  had  had  to  threaten  and 
st(Hin  to  get  a  new  trial  of  medidnes. 

She  was  so  bright.  She  had  no  fever,  or  hardly  any.  She  took 
anything  they  gave  her,  anything  from  him,  now.  Oh,  they  were  quick 
enough  to  see  adverse  symptoms;  they  erudged  the  fiivorable  ones. 
Madame  Dominique  might  have  stood  by  him,  but  she  was  in  the  con- 
spiracy too.  Yet,  when  the  ph3^cians  had  abandoned  all  hope,  and  had 
left  him  to  die,  Madame  Dominique  had  wrestled  alone  with  the  yellow 
fever,  had  brought  him  back  firom  the  sweat  of  death.  He  wished  to 
God  she  had  let  him  die  I 

How  could  they  think,  how  could  they  talk,  of  surrender?  They 
should  fight  I  fi^ht  I  fight  I  Tho^  was  madness  in  his  brain ;  his 
blood  boiled,  as  it  had  boiled  in  Virginia  when  they  talked  of  surren- 
dering to  another  foe,— eurremkring  to  superiority  of  force  I— superi- 
ority of  numbers  I — surrendering  Uve  soldiers  I  He  clinched  his  teeth, 
standing  in  the  open  door-way,  looking  at  but  not  seeing  the  silent 
street  He  was  in  that  war-time,  shouting,  charging,  leaping ;  there 
were  cannons,  bayonets,  guno 

A  thin  silhouette,  too  thin  for  a  shadow,  rushed  into  the  door, 
passed  him.  He  caught  it  in  his  arms ;  he  held  it  tight,  struggling, 
wrestling.  What  was  it  he  had  prepared  to  say  ?  That  Misette  lov^ 
him,  that  he  loved  Misette ;  that  they  were  to  be  married ;  that  he 
had  written  a  letter  to  him : — surely  that  was  not  it?  Though  it  was 
all  he  did  say,  until  Sourdes  drew  them  both  into  Feltus's  chamber. 

'^  Oh,  papal''  said  Misette  at  last, — she  had  been  looking  at  him 
fixedly  so  long,  as  if  she  had  to  go  a  great  distance  to  reoc^ise  him, — 
^  they  have  given  me  some  cham— champagne.  They  are  going  to 
give  you  some,  too.  It  is  delicious.  You  must  drink  some  now.  It 
makes  you  feel  like  flying.  It  makes  Madame  Dominique  feel  like 
flying.  It  makes  you  feel  like  an  angel.  It  is  so  good,  papa  I  You 
never  tasted  anything  so  good  I  so  good  I" 

She  was  almost  asleep  again  before  they  could  fetch  it  to  her. 
Her  eyes  brightened  and  grew  stronger.  She  began  to  talk^^the  words 
slipping  out  of  themselves  on  the  slightest  motion  of  her  lips. 

^^  I  thought  I  was  dreaming.    I  could  not  believe  it  was  yon,  papa. 
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Did  Yoa  come  last  night?  You  have  been  awaj  so  long  I  Too  h)ng  I 
Nearly  a  week,  eh  ?  I  shall  get  up  to-morrow.  I  am  tired  of  t&s 
bed.  Madame  Dominique  put  me  to  bed.  I  1^  her,  she  looked  00 
angry.  And,  pftp&i^' — >he  moved  her  eyes  slowly  around,  to  see  that  no 
one  could  overhear  her  whisper, — "  that  doctor  they  brought  here,  you 
know? — well,  he  was  indiscreet,  he  was  very  indiscreet.  Papa,  yoa 
must  not  allow  that  I''    The  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  Where  is  Roland,  Madame  Dominique?  Where  is  Roland?  I 
do  not  hear  him  sing.  I  dreamed  Roland  was  dead.  Where  do  they 
bury  dead  birds,  papa  ?  They  rise  up  human  angels,  don't  they,  papa  ? 
— ^tbe  birds  and  all  the  animals.  I  think  so.  Roland  must  have  a 
little  hearse,  a  little  coffin,  and  all  the  other  birds  to  sing,  and — and 

^'  Papa,  they  wanted  me  to  take  medicine,  but  I  would  not;  I  was 
very  particular  about  that  They  j?ave  me  some  pills  which  made  me 
dreadfully  ill,  the  day — ^the  day  after  you  left.  I  wouldn't  take  any 
more,  iwas  almost  well  when  they  gave  me  those  pills.  Madame 
Dominique  I  Where  is  Madame  Dominique  ?  I  want  Madame  Domi- 
nique." 

"Herelam,  Misette.'' 

^'  Madame  Dominique,  are  my  clothes  all  ready  ?  I  must  get  up 
now  and  dress.  Ask  them  to  leave  the  room.  My  shoes  are  worn  ou^ 
though.     Papa  will  have  to  buy  me  some  more  shoes.'^ 

"  To-morrow,  Misette." 

^^  Well,  to-morrow,  then ;  but  have  everything  ready,  Madame  Domi- 
nique." 

Eveiy  time  they  gave  her  champagne  she  looked  almost  well,  smiling 
and  talking  to  them  quite  naturally. 

^'  Mr.  f^eltus  said  that  my  clock  was  unwell,  that  was  the  reason  it 
would  not  go."  She  laughed  at  the  idea.  ^^Mr.  Feltus  brought  me  that 
branch  of  oak,  from  the  forest."  It  was  hanging  by  a  string  from 
the  foot  of  the  bed, — a  witliered  branch  now.  ^'  It  is  curious  to  have 
some  of  a  great  forest  in  my  little  room  I 

^'  They  said — they  said — that  is  ftmny ;  I  cannot  recollect.     I  have 

had  it  on  my  lips  all  the  time.     They  said — they  said ^Madame 

Dominique,  what  did  they  say  ?  I  heard  it  so  plainly  in  my  ears  when 
they  saia  it.  '  They  said  the  stars  were  dead.'  Mr.  Feltus  knows,  be- 
cause I  told  him. 

*  I  asked  the  angels  flying  by ; 
They  said,  ^e  stan  are  dead.' " 

She  had  to  come  back  Srorn  a  greater  and  greater  distance  every 
time,  after  a  period  of  sonmolence.  '^Is  that  right,  Mr.  Feltus?  does 
it  sound  right  to  you  ? 

'  And  when  I  looked  up  in  the  sky, 

Where  are  the  stars?  I  said. 
I  asked  the  angels  flying  by ; 
They  said,  The  stars  are  dead.' 

^  I  did  not  compose  that,  you  know ;  it  came  iust  so  to  me.  I 
wonder  if  the  stars  are  dead  ?    We  cannot  tell,  you  know,  until  night ; 
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and  with  people  you  cannot  tell  till  the  day,  for  yon  might  take  them 
for  sleeping.  Papa,  will  you  pull  the  curtoin  back,  so  that  I  can  see 
the  stars  to-night?    Bah !  as  if  the  stars  oould  die  I    That  is  poetry ; 

ry  is  not  tmth.  Poetir  has  winn  like  angels ;  like  angels  flyinff 
Poetry  is  the  angel  of  truth.  When  truth  dies,  and  gets  burieo^ 
you  know,  it  rises  up  into  angels,  just  as  we  do,— only  the  angel  is 
poetry.  Mr.  Feltus,  what  am  £  talking  about?  I  do  not  know,  you 
know,  the  words  come  so  quick  and  fiist 

''  Papa,  you  are  not  going  out  to-day  ?  A  holiday  I  That  is  good. 
Now  you  see  we  could  take  such  a  nice  walk  and  visit  the  ships.  I 
wonder  if  the  Friga  is  gone  away  yet  1  Mr.  Feltus,  do  you  know  if 
the  Friga  is  gone  away?  Ask  Madame  Dominique.  Perhaps  the 
Friga  is  dead.  '  They  said,  The  ships  are  dead.'  I  could  say  that 
lust  as  well  as  the  stars,  couldn't  I,  Mr.  Feltus?  I  wonder  which  is 
better?  But  they  did  not  say  the  ships,  they  said  the  stars.  I  wonder 
which  is  better?  but  if  ihey  said  stars  I  ought  to  say  stars,  oughtn't  I, 
Mr.  Feltus  ?    Suppose  the  ships  were  all  to  die !" 

The  day  was  cooling  off  into  evening.  The  shut  houses  were 
being  thrown  open,  the  open  ones  revealed  a  matutinal  freshness.  The 
southern  breeze,  a  mingling  of  gulf  fragrance  with  land  firagranoe, 
came  fanning  through  the  sun-baked  streets. 

Agla6  with  the  young  Bertram  followed  rather  than  accompanied 
the  stranger,  the  mysterious  stranger,  of  the  night  before. 

He  was  not  mysterious-looking,,  altliough  he  was  an  evident  for* 
eigner.  He  guided  himself  by  frequent  consultations  of  a  slip  of  paper 
hdd  in  his  hand,  making  no  attempt  at  sociability  with  his  party. 

Exhilarated  by  the  boldness  of  her  determination  and  the  un- 
hampered freedom  of  her  action,  the  young  lady  felt  her  spirits  rising 
once  more  to  their  normal  altitude.  She  eagerly  listened  to  the  heroic 
promptings  of  her  heart ;  this  occasion  was  not  only  an  avenue  of 
escape,  it  was  a  road  to  future  strength,  hope,  ambition.  She  knew  it, 
she  felt  it.  Already  the  past  weeks  were  bein^  forgotten,  the  pain  had 
subsided  to  a  chafing  smart ;  it  promised  to  disappear  into  that  unde- 
fined limbo  of  memory  where  personal  mortifications  and  embarrassing 
slights  are  confined. 

Her  thoughts  were  busy  with  what  she  intended  to  say  and  do 
during  the  impending  interview.  She  jumped  from  conclusion  to  con- 
clusion in  her  argument.  She  went  over  the  communication  the  stranger 
had  made  to  her  the  night  before,  point  by  point,  accentuating  this  and 
that  particular  almost  audibly ;  raising  her  iiead,  gesticulating  as  if  she 
were  already  talking  to  Mr.  Omer;  even  smiling  and  letting  her  eyes 
mobt^i  with  emotion  at  some  imagined  exchange  of  tendernesses  with 
Mr.  Omer's  daughter. 

What  would  du  say  and  do,  this  young  girl  of  sixteen,  when  the 
comprehension  of  it  would  come  to  her? — this  sudden  opening  of  the 
world  to  her,  the  chains  of  poverty  broken,  the  prison  doors  extended 
wide?  Would  her  heart  stand  still,  as  Aela6's  had  done ?  And  her  soul, 
would  it  seem  to  fly  like  an  escaped  bird  ? — ^to  soar  up  and  up,  singing, 
higher  and  higher  ? 
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Ah,  if  she  had  sniBsired  as  Agla6  had  1  if  she  too  had  Icmged,  and 
bruised  her  heart  in  ineffectoal  revolt  against  destiny  1 

Feltus  had  not  lost  himself  more  oompletely  in  the  shook  of 
battle  last  night,  than  Aglat  in  these  magioaiij  blooming  intenticna 
of  hers. 

^'Here  is  the  street,''  said  the  man,  stopping  at  a  cross-street. 
^  And  there  is  the  house,''  pointing  to  the  tall  one  on  the  comer.  ''  Up 
in  the  fourth  story."  They  quickened  their  steps  towards  it;  the 
door  was  held  open  by  a  brick. 

There  was  no  antechamber;  the  broad,  easily  ascending,  winding 
stairs  went  direct  from  the  vestibule.  An  open  window  looked  over  a 
square  paved  yard,  where  men  and  women  were  sitting  on  door-stepa 
or  tilting  back  in  th^  chairs, — all  silent,  holding  their  chins  in  thdr 
hands.     They  suffered  the  intruders  to  pass  by  unchallei^ed. 

^*  Make  him  go  first^  Agla^,"  whispered  the  bov ;  but  she  gathered 
her  dress  up  in  front,  without  turning  her  head,  and  mounted  the  st^>s, 
pushing  by  them  both. 

She  stopped  at  the  landing  to  recover  breath.  There  was  no  one 
visible.  The  light  came  into  the  long  hall  through  the  open  doors 
of  empty  chambers  on  each  side, — bedchambers,  furnished  with  the 
clean  sbowiness  of  Creole  lodging-houses.  Alwajrs  in  advance,  without 
speaking  or  turning  her  head,  she  pushed  her  way  onwards,  up  an- 
other flight  of  stairs,  through  another  long  hall  with  open  bedcham- 
bers, furnished  evidently  for  a  diminished  rental.  Aglai6  thought  this 
the  fourth  story.  She  looked  into  one  room  after  the  other  expectantly, 
the  inquisitive  eyes  of  the  young  boy  following  hers.  The  stranger 
corrected  her  by  pointing  silently  to  still  another  floor  above. 

The  appearance  of  artificial  stillness,  the  prepared  isolation  of  the 
place,  were  remembered  afterwards,  not  noticed  then.  It  made  them 
unconsciously  soften  their  foot-falls.  This  last  stairway  was  narrower, 
steeper,  and  uncarpeted ;  the  papering  on  the  walls  stopped  half-way  up. 

There  was  no  choice  of  rooms  on  the  last  flocu: ;  the  one  door  stood 
open,  propped  also  with  a  brick. 

^*  There's  the  roof  left,  Agla^."  Bertram  plucked  mischievously  at 
her  sleeve,  sinking  his  voice  to  the  quietude  around. 

The  room  was  empty.  Advancing  easily  and  rapidly  to  a  door 
beyond,  Agla6  saw  the  backs  of  peonle  all  looking  in  one  direction. 
She  saw  an  open  window  letting  in  the  sunset  glow  on  a  low,  narrow 
bed.  She  saw  a  half-reclining  young  girl  reposing  against  a  pillow  in 
the  arms  of  a  young  man,  her  long  fair  tresses  of  dishevelled  hair 
shining  in  the  evening  light,  falling  over  her,  over  the  bed,  the  ends 
clasped  to  the  face  of  a  kneeling  figure. 

The  young  girl's  face  was  towaids  the  window :  her  hand  was  raised; 
she  was  pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  evenine  sky  outside. 

The  hand  fell ;  the  eyelids  dropped,— -lifted ;  the  eyes  turned  from 
the  heavens  and  slowly  travelled  through  the  room,  over  the  faces  of 
the  people,  over  the  head  of  the  kneeling  father,  and  fi^r  the  last  time 
Misette  s  thought  travelled  back, — the  longest  distance  yet, — to  look  in 
the  face  bending  over  her. 

"Mr.  Feltus." 
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Feliosy  raising  his  eyes  to  give  the  word,  peroetved,  over  the  bended 
heads  of  the  people,  over  the  sounds  thai  fallowed  the  breathless  hush, 
a  tall,  white  n^ore  in  the  door-way, — an  awe^trioken  face, — ^Agla6's. 
He  looked  again ;  it  was  gone.     Was  it  a  vision  ? 

6he  turned  and  fled.  The  others  had  disappeared,  had  left  her 
alone  in  their  panic  In  a  comer  of  the  staircase  she  found  the  boy 
Bertram,  his  head  against  the  wall^  sobbing  hystericallj.  The  stranger 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 


CHAPTEB  XII. 


The  gossip  in  the  neighboriiood  was  that  old  Dr.  Jehan's  health 
was  restorod  and  that  he  was  going  to  resume  practice*  The  little  office 
which  had  been  dosed  for  months  was  opened.  It  was  not  surprising, 
considering  his  specialty,  that  his  first  client  was  a  lady.  The  consul- 
tation was  a  long  one,  as  any  one  would  have  remarked  if  kept  for 
two  hours  by  curiosity  (as  the  lace-mending  woman  was,  opposite)  at  a 
front  window  awaiting  the  issue  of  it 

The  old  practitioner  sat  listening  to  his  patient,  Agla6,  unweariedly 
following  wherever  her  impetuous  now  of  eloquence  kd,  only  exacting 
that  she  occupy  the  low  seat  dose  to  the  side  of  his  strong  ear. 

Her  paners  had  fallen  on  the  floor ;  her  hat,  parasol,  and  gloves 
lay  scatterea  a  little  everywhere  on  the  furniture ;  her  exdted  face  was 
in  contrast  to  the  calm  daintiness  of  her  white  attire ;  her  eyes  were 
feverish,  her  hands  nervous. 

The  garden  which  lay  under  the  bedchamber  window  was  on  an 
even  footing  with  the  office,  not  the  difference  of  a  step  between  the 
fig-tree,  rose-bushes,  and  artidiokes  with  their  overhanging  canopy  of 
blue  sky  and  their  shadow-spotted  brick  walks,  and  the  sombre  little 
room,  redolent  of  disease  and  suflering,  with  its  half-concealed  appli* 
ances  and  instruments,  and  its  shelves  of  books  pnblidy  labelled  with 

1>rivate  diseases.  A  great  window,  a  casement  half  the  size  of  the  wall, 
ed  the  eye  so  successfully  into  the  garden  that  all  the  chairs  naturally 
faced  that  way,  turning  their  backs  on  the  medical  testimonies  against 
the  feebleness  of  the  human  body. 

A  curtain  had  never  been  known  over  the  clear  glass  of  the  case* 
ment,  and  the  doctor^s  old  morocco-covered  arm-diair  might  have  been 
nailed  to  the  spot,  so  immovable  had  beoi  its  position  for  a  half-century 
before  the  window  and  earden. 

There  was  not  mudi  about  women,  either  as  to  body  or  mind, 
which  had  not  come  before  the  venerable  doctor  and  his  venerable  chair 
in  the  course  of  time.  Novelties  had  quit  the  practice  about  half-way ; 
for  years  now,  maladies  and  patients  had  beoi  a  well-known  repetition ; 
there  was  a  lack  of  orij^inality  in  suffering  and  in  the  description  of  it. 
A  new  readjustment  of  tears,  sighs,  and  exclamations  was  about  all  to 
be  expected ;  perhaps  an  occasional  vivid  word,  minted  new  and  hot  at 
the  moment  by  a  convulsion  of  agony ;  with  pathos  enough  always  to 
be  rdied  upon. 

^^  There  was  then  absolutely  no  well  woman  in  the  world  1    Why 
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could  not  some  other  plan  be  devised  7  Why  pot  into  beine  minds  and 
bodies  construoted  witn  such  infinitely  minute  particularity  for  pain  and 
suffering,  with  all  the  chances  of  health  and  happiness  against  them  f ' 

This  had  been  his  exclamation  during  the  first  years  of  his  revolt 
against  his  profession ;  when  the  ^'  What  would  you  do  in  my  place, 
doctor  ?''  brought,  in  thought  behind  the  medical  solicitude,  '^  Blow  my 
brains  out !" — the  impressionable  time  wh^i  he  had  echoed  the  ejacu- 
lation of  a  Mrr^ched  mutilated  negro  woman,  '^  One  might  know  that 
Grod  was  a  man.'' 

The'  mind  of  Agla6  had  in  forty-eight  hours  amassed  an  amount 
of  self-torture  sufficient,  if  not  dispersed,  to  make  a  tragedy  of  her  life. 
She  was  now  pleading  for  his  consent  to  the  desperate  fatalities  of  a  fifth 
act  Despoliation,  self-abn^ation,  sacrifice,  martyrdom, — ^the  world 
offered  scafiblds  enough  for  suffering.  Bhe  had  two  races  in  her  to 
furnish  words  and  feelings ;  nothing  but  extremes  would  assuage. 

In  the  torrent  of  her  reiterations,  explanations,  arguments,  protesta- 
tions, Dr.  Jehan,  listening  with  all  intentness  apparently,  was  inwardly 
ffuessing, ''  Is  it  some  one  in  Europe  ?  Can  George  be  the  man  ?"  The 
diagnosis  of  the  case  being  ended,  only  the  cause  remained  to  be  deter- 
mined. He  did  not  oppose,  nor  discuss,  nor  try  verbally  to  push  his 
private  investigation ;  he  was  merely  waiting  for  that  moment  of  calm, 
when,  the  slag  of  feminine  passion  being  got  lid  of,  the  exhausted 
woman  becomes  the  reasonable  one. 

"  Here  is  Mr.  Feltus,  sir,"  said  Ovide,  opening  the  door. 

The  doctor  restrained  Agla6's  attempt  at  evasion.  He  was  rath^ 
provoked  that  Feltus  had  come  so  soon. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,"  he  said  to  her.  "  It  is  better  to  have  the 
whole  thing  out  now, — to  settle  it  this  evening." 

She  sank  down  into  her  seat,  leaning  her  head  bdiind  the  doctor's 
chair,  on  the  soft  stuffing  which  had  received  so  many  covert  female 
tears. 

Feltus  did  not  see  her  when  he  entered,  nor  observe  her  hat  on  the 
table.  He  was  wan  from  mental  and  physical  strain,  hb  voice  was 
listless  and  exhausted. 

"  I  got  from  him  all  I  could,  sir, — ^from  Mr.  Omer,"  he  said,  stand- 
ing as  if  delivering  a  messa^.  '^  It  seems  Mayeur  had  been  making 
overtures  to  him  for  some  time,  had  sent  message  afber  message.  He 
would  not  listen  at  first ;  but  when  the  man  said  that  he,  Mayeur,  was 
dying,  that  there  was  no  earthly  hope  for  him,  that  his  cry  was  to  see 
Omer,  to  make  explanation,  obtain  forgiveness,  and  die  in  peace,  pity 
gained  his  attention.  Then  the  man  said  that  there  was  money  left, 
easily  procurable,  money  that  belonged  to  the  original  fund  intrusted 
to  Mayeur,  and — well,  Mr.  Omer  made  a  bare  subsistence,  and  the 
women  in  the  house,  Madame  Dominique  and  the  others,  were  always 
advising  him  to  do  one  thing  or  the  other,  su^esting  this  and  that, 
for  his  daughter.  He  consented  to  undertake  the  journey  for  her,  her 
sake  entirely,  not  his  own.  He  made  up  his  mind  the  very  day  a  ship 
sailed  for  Vera  Cruz ;  he  thought  he  could  do  it  in  a  round  trip, — be 
away  at  most  two  weeks.  It  was  represented  to  him  he  could  do  so. 
When  he  arrived  in  Vera  Cruz,  he  found  that  the  village  Mayeur  lived 
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in  was  not  reallv  distant,  but  it  was  almost  inaooessible ;  it  took  him 
double  the  time  he  expected  to  get  there.  Mayeur  was  tn  extremiSf — 
could  talk  very  little  at  a  time,  and  very  slowly ;  he  was  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  half-breeds,  one  his  wife.'' 

Feltus  paused :  he  had  been  talking  fiwt^  as  if  to  get  to  the  end 
quickly, 

"Well?''  said  the  doctor. 

"  It  amounted  to  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  Mayenr  is  a  wretched 
coward,  and  was  in  mortal  terror  of  dy in^  without  the  absolution  of  Mr. 
Omer's  forgiveness,  that  is  all.  He  had  sunk  to  the  degrading  super- 
stitions of  his  surroundings.  Mr.  Omer  is  convinced  also  that  Mayenr 
wanted  to  wreak  some  kind  of  posthumous  vengeance  on  Evesin,  wh<nn 
he  still  hates  with  maniacal  fury,  or,  failing  him,  on  the  woman  Evezin 
loved, — whom  Mayeur  himself  fell  in  love  with  and  was,  presumably, 
repulsed.  Mayeur  persists  that  ev^ry  cent  Evezin  owned  rightly  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Omer,— was  made  with  his  money;  that  this  woman 
knew  it,  but  she  would  not  disclose  it  because  she  expected  to  inherit 
from  Evezin ;  which  she  would  have  done,  if  he  had  had  time  to  make 
a  will  before  dying.  Some  woman  in  Paris,"  the  young  man  explained^ 
weariedly. 

"  Exactly  what  the  man  told  me.  My  story  is  corroborated  in  every 
particular."  Agla6  rose  from  her  chair,  appearing  as  unexpectedly 
before  Feltus  as  she  had  done  not  three  evenings  aro.  She  almost 
screamed  the  words  in  her  excitement  "  You  see,  doctor,  it  is  true. 
I  know  it  is  true :  I  feel  it  I  My  uncle  Evezin's  money, — it  rightly 
belonged  to— to— Mr.  Omer !" 

"  Afler  Mr.  Omer  left  Mayeur,"  she  turned  her  pale  restless  face 
towards  Feltus,  and  explained  to  him, "  a  telegram  came  for  him.  They 
opened  it  The  dyine  man  made  a  terrible  scene.  He  must  have  been 
sincere.  His  prayers  induced  some  one,  a  brother-in-law,  to  volunteer  on 
a  mission  to  me, — to  appeal  to  me  in  the  name  of  justice.  He  got  the 
directions  from  the  first  messenger,  set  off  immediately,  found  me,  con- 
vinced me.  Why — why  did  not  some  one  anticipate  this,  investigate 
it?  Why  were  not  some  means  taken  to  prevent  this — this  crime? 
I  do  not  want  it  I  I  will  not  have  it  I  That  money  I  If  I  could  tear 
it  from  my  life  I" 

"  Why,"  asked  Dr.  Jehan,  in  a  business  way,  without  noticing  her, 
— *'  why  was  Mr.  Omer  detained  so  long  returning?" 

"  He  missed  the  return  trip  of  the  ship ;  would  have  had  to  wait 
for  another  one.  There  was  yellow  fever  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  rumors 
of  quarantine.    He  undertook  to  come  by  rail  through  Texas." 

'^  And  the  other  fellow,  starting  afler  him,  risked  the  chances,  quietly 
waited,  and  arrived  here  a  day  before  him  P' 

'^  Yes,  one  day  before  him.  I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Omer  could 
have  calculated,  what  his  idea  was.  Every  imaginable  delay  and  acci- 
dent seemed  to  occur  purposely  to  thwart  him.  Of  course  be  thinks  it 
all  a  punishment, — ^running  after  money  and  losing  his  child.  He  says 
one  would  expect  nothing  else  from  an  Omer." 

Feltus's  voice  echoed  his  fi*iend's  bitter  despair. 

*^  He  told  themy  of  course,  of  Miss  Middleton,  and  her  address?" 
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**  Mr.  Omer  7    Tea ;  I  had  menti^Mied  it  to  hinu^ 

"^  And  that  is  all,  Oeoi^  T 

*^  Mayeor  told  hun  the  name  of  the  lady,  the  woman,  that  Evedn 
— that  both  loved,  which  Omer  refoaea  to  mention.  He  says  that  if  the 
rest  were  all  oradible, — which  it  ia  not, — that  if  the  obtaining  of  the 
fortune  were  a  dead — perfect  certainty,*'  correcting  the  adjective,  "  he 
would  not  touch  it  at  the  price,  Omer  as  be  is.  There  was  a  kind  of 
statement  or  oonftasion  Mayeur  had  prqiared.    I  have  it  here.'^ 

''  You  had  better  read  it,  Oeor^'* 

**  But  Mr.  Omer  wishes  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  refuses  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  afikir ;  be  has  empowered  me  to  say 
so.     He  cannot  think  of  it,  speak  of  it,  for  horror.^ 

'^  But  I  do  not !  I  do  not  intend  to  let  it  rest  so  I  This  does  not 
conoem  Mr.  Omer !  This  concerns  me !  Ah  I  surely,  surely  P'  AglaA 
wrune  her  hands,  imploring  first  one,  then  the  other. 

The  doctor  leaned  forward  to  listen,  taming  his  ear  around  towards 
the  young  man.    At  the  first  word  he  arrested  him. 

^^  George,''  speaking  slowly,  almost  reluctantly,  ^  I  wi^  you  would 
BNkd  Ovide  tor  Otiestine ;  or  periians  you  had  better  go  yourself." 

Had  Dr.  Jehan  not  left  Aglae  and  her  troubles  behind  him,  ia 
thought, — had  he,  when  the  door  closed  on  the  young  man,  but  di- 
rected his  fiMse,  majestic  in  gravity,  to  her  side, — had  he,  in  the  silence 
that  followed,  but  compelled  the  truth  from  her,  as  he  had  once  done 
from  George  Feltus,  that  truth  would  have  been  the  passionate  cry  of 
her  heart :  ^'  Oh  to  have  been  that  dying  girl,  to  have  been  that  dead 
girl  in  his  arms!" 

But  the  doctor's  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  heart  retained  its  cries. 

Madame  Jehan  looked  more  ridd,  ascetic,  and  spiritual  than  ever  in 
her  light,  diaphanous  dress  of  black.  One  would  have  said  she  was  in 
summer  mourning,  if  for  twenty-five  years  since  the  death  of  her  only 
relative,  a  mother.  Heaven  had  not  placed  her  beyond  the  sad  possibility 
of  wearing  mourning  again. 

The  doctor  drew  his  wife  to  the  arm  of  his  diair  and  held  her  Iher^ 
his  band  on  hers. 

"  When  I  arrived  in  Paris ^"  Feltus  b^an  to  read  in  Frendu 

"  Pish  !    Translate  it,  Geoi^ ;  give  the  sense  in  your  own  words.** 

'^  When  Mayeur  got  to  Paris  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  Confederate  colony  there,  then  in  high  fiivor  with  the  cdnrt.  Aa 
the  possessor  of  a  laive  sum  of  money  to  invest,  he  was  sought  out  by 
the  Dusiness-men.  He  went  into  all  the  gayeties  of  the  place,  gayeties 
and  place  both  new  to  him,  and  irresistible  at  his  time  of  life. 

^'  With  Evezin  he  naturally  soon  became  on  the  most  intimate  terms. 
Evezin  induced  him  to  take  apartments  with  him  ;  in  short,  they  lived 
together,  Evezin  introducing  him  everywhere.  Evezin  was  a  lion  in 
society,  but  he  was  completely  out  of  money,  had  dissipated  the  last 
cent  of  his  fortune.  He  persuaded  Mayeur  to  form  a  partnership, — 
kind  of  speculating  brokers, — Mr.  Omer's  money  furnishing  the  capital. 
Their  first  ventures  were  successful :  they  made  fiiw  losses  and  some 
fi3ibulou8  hits." 

Ovide  had  softly  opened  the  door  during  the  reading  to  let  Mr. 
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Omer  in.  Feltns  stambled  in  bis  tranalatiDg  at  sight  al  him.  Omer 
placed  himself  qoietl^  in  a  corner. 

^^  Then  it  appeared  that  their  friendship  b^n  to  cool.  Evezin  on 
lus  fi^  again  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Majeur.  He  became  jealous  of 
Mayeur's  attentions  to  a  certain  lad/' — ^^  the  name  has  be^  erased/' 
explained  Feltns.  ^  Th^  had  a  violent  quarrd  aboat  the  lady.  The 
partnership  was  broken  up.  Majeur  continued  the  business  alone.  He 
suffered  some  disasters ;  news  from  the  Confederacy  became  more  and 
more  gloomy ;  he  lost  his  nerve  under  the  responsilxlity ;  confesses  that 

be  drcmk ;  gambled  to  retrieve  himself, — and ^*    Feltns  skipped  in 

the  manuscript  '^  The  crash  came.  He  had  not  a  cent.  He  went  to 
Evezin,  who  was  enormously  ridi,  implored  his  assistance,  was  turned 
away  with  insults.  He  went  to  the  lady.  She  refused  to  say  a  word, 
confidently  expecting  to  be  Evezin's  heir  if  she  survived  him.  Now 
Mayeur  maintains  tnat  Evezin  cheated  him  in  the  s^tlement  His 
reparation  to  Mr.  Om^  consists  in  the  prayer  that  he  will  sue  the 
Evezin  estate  and  subpoena  the  lady  as  witness :  under  cross-examina- 
tion she  would  be  forced  to  tell  the  truth.'' 

^^  Doctor  I  doctor !"  cHckI  Aglad,  rising  i^am,  and  banning  to  talk, 
"  I  resim  it !  I  resign  it  I" 

'^  Silence !"  commanded  the  doctor. 

*'  I  came  here  to  stat^' — Mr.  Omer  advanced  brfore  them ;  they 
kept  their  eyes  off  him,  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  look  at  him— ^^  that 
I  nave  just  parted  from  the  person  who  took  upon  himself  to  search 
out  this  young  lady  and  impose  upon  her  the  worthless  ravings  of  a 
de&ulting  agent  I  saw  Mayeur.  The  man  is  totally  irresponsible, 
unreliable :  his  scheme  is  simply  <»ie  of  ne&rious  revenge.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,-*had  I  needed  the  mon^,  not  for  myself,  but  for  another,— 
could  the  possession  of  it  change  my  life  this  day  into  happiness,^-! 
would  refuse  it,  and  forbid  further  consideration  of  the  affair.  Just  as 
I  solemnly  do  now."  Omer  looked  them  all  in  the  ftice,  one  after  the 
other, — ^Feltus,  Ada6,  Dr.  Jeban,  Madame  Jehan, — pronouncing  his 
determination  loudly  and  distinctly.  Thare  could  be  no  doubt  about 
his  firmness.    He  was  the  most  self-possessed  one  in  the  room. 

"  But  1 1  I !"  cried  Agla6,— "  I  do  not  consent  I  shall  go  to  this 
woman  myself.  I  ^11  extort  from  her  a  confession  of  the  truth. 
Here !" — She  stooped  to  the  doctor's  feet,  hunted  a  paper  on  the  floor, 
and  found  it  ''  See,  in  this  envelope  is  her  name,  her  address.  I  have 
not  opened  it  I  intended  giving  it  to  Dr.  Jdian.  I  shall  take  it  into 
my  hands,  this  afiair !  I  refuse  to  let  it  drop.  I  shall  tear  this  en- 
velope open  before  you  alL    I  shall  read  the  name  •  •  ." 

The  doctor  rose.  He  snatched  the  paper  from  her  hand.  ^^  Go ! 
go  P'  he  said,  pointing  to  the  garden.    "  Go,  all  of  you." 

His  £ek»  was  purple. 

They  did  not  hesitate,  but  filed  past  him  without  a  word :  following 
the  direction  of  his  extended  finger,  they  walked  down  the  alleys  of 
the  garden,  and  disappeared  in  a  Slickly-covered  summer-house. 

His  wife  was  the  only  one  lefl ;  she  tried,  but  could  not  release  her 
hand.  The  last  footstep  had  died  away  on  the  bricks.  The  doctor 
leaned  over  and  closed  the  casements. 
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Then,  all  restraint  gone,  he  palled  his  wife  with  a  sodden  jerk  in 
front  of  him.  For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  he  looked  h^  straight 
in  the  face.  The  sight  of  her  seemed  to  unloose  every  flood-gate  of 
passion.  His  face  became  black,  his  neck  swelled,  the  veins  in  his  eyes 
filled  with  blood.  A  rage  was  coming  on  him  as  it  had  once  come  on 
him  before  at  sight  of  her.  She  knew  it,  and  trembled,  the  sanctified 
expression  leaving  her  face,  and  leaving  it  exposed  to  a  hideoos  distor- 
tion of  womanly  guilt  and  terror. 

The  doctor  forced  back  the  blood  from  his  head,  his  eyes,  his  neck. 
He  compressed  his  lips  until  the  seed,  sickly  pallor  was  restored  to  his 
countenance.  He  strove  to  banish  the  contempt^  the  rare  degrading 
contempt  of  man  for  woman,  from  his  eyes. 

'^  C^lestine,''  he  said,  his  voice  was  even  pitying,  '^  what  is  the  truUi 
of  all  this  r 

She  did  not  answer. 

''  By  God  1  but  you  thaU  answer  me  V  nirged  in  his  heart  and 
thundered  in  his  ears,  the  color  mounting  again  to  nis  head.  He  waited 
until  it  ebbed  again. 

''  C6lestine,  what  is  the  truth  of  thisf' 

She  tried  to  pull  her  hand  away  from  him. 

'^  C^lestine,  if  you  do  not  answer  me,  I  swear  by  the  Almighty  I 
shall  call  those  people  in  from  the  garden,  I  shall  break  open  this  en- 
velope, I  shall  read  to  them  all  the  name,  the  name  of  the  woman  who 
made  Evezin  a  scoundrel  and  Mayeur  a  thief." 

He  had  beeun  calmly,  but  his  voice  swelled  to  the  sixe  of  the  room, 
the  hand  that  held  her  trembled. 

^'  If  you  do  not  answer  me,  before  I  leave  this  spot,  before  that 
sun  eoes  down,  I  shall  make  over  every  cent  of  property  I  possess  to 
the  Charity  Hospital.  I  shall  leave  you,  when  I  die,  to  b^gary  and — 
infiimy." 

His  voice  had  sunk  lower  and  lower :  the  last  words,  a  guttural 
whisper,  were  for  her  ears  alone.  In  his  face  she  read  the  horror  of 
what  would  be&U  her.  A  cry  of  pain  broke  firom  her  over  the  mangled 
hand  he  tossed  from  him. 

There  had  been  an  interview  in  the  garden  between  Agla6  and 
Omer,— -a  violent  one,  with  praj^rs,  entreaties,  tears,  and  self^ccusations 
on  both  sides.  Feltus  was  a  silait,  powerless  witness.  When  they 
were  called  bv  Ovide  into  the  office  again,  no  one  but  Feltus  noticed 
the  absence  oi  Madame  Jehan. 

^^  Agla£,"  said  the  old  doctor.  He  paused.  It  was  almost,  in  the 
tense  moment,  as  if  another  paralysis  had  palsied  him.  ''A^6,  my 
girl,  you  must  take  my  word  for  it.  There  is  nothing  in  this  pap^, 
nothing  but  the  name  of  a  woman.  She  could  testify  to  nothing  but  her 
own  shame.    Your — ^uncle — Evezin — was  a  scoundrel — ^but  not  a  thief.'' 

A^a6  stood  before  him,  obedient,  submissive.  She  had  made  her 
last  effort,  fought  her  last  fight  ^'I  shall  do  whatever  you  advise. 
Your  advice  shall  be  a  command.  I  wanted'' — her  lips  trembled — 
*'  to  do  good  with  the  money.  It  is  just  as  you  say.  If — ^if  I  had  only 
been  one  year  earlier  I"    She  picked  up  her  hat  and  gloves. 
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The  docUHT  knew  that  the  ealm  had  at  last  oome  to  her,  that  a 
sensible  decision  mieht  now  be  expected  from  her ;  but  the  day  had  to 
dose  for  him ;  he  had  done  hard  work,  and  he  craved  night  and  rest  and 
darkness. 

He  always  kissed  young  eirls  when  they  went  from  him, — it  had 
been  a  weakness,  like  figs  and  roses  and  artichokes, — but  he  forgot  it 
this  time.  Agli^  bent  over  him  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  where 
the  temples  were  still  throbbing.  She  did  not  see,  but  Feltus  saw,  that 
the  crumpled  envelope  clutched  in  the  doctor's  fingers  had  not  been 
opened* 

CHAPTER  Xin, 

Mabaice  Dominique  no  more  intended  to  rent  her  garret-rooms 
than  she  intended  to  rent  her  bedchamber  altar  with  St.  Joseph's  shrine 
on  it, — garret*rooms  fistching  little  profit  anyway,  and  not  being  desira- 
ble even  at  a  low  price.  But  she  did  rent  them  within  a  week  after  Mr. 
Omer  gave  them  up,  before  she  had  had  time  to  accomplish  the  ar- 
ranging, the  cleansing  and  purification,  the  necessary  e£&cement  of  the 
visit  of  death,  whose  traces  Hygiene  permits  to  remain  in  the  heart 
alone. 

And  they  were  rented,  as  she  proclaimed  in  the  market,  ^^  by  a  young 
lady,  an  American, — a  Miss  Middleton.  If  you  believe  me,  I  had  not 
had  the  courage  to  go  up-stairs  to  show  them  to  her.  True  I  it  weighed 
my  heart ;  sudi  a  grief  for  a  woman  of  my  size  and  age,  you  under- 
stand, and  the  doctor  has  already  warned  me  I  There  it  was,  the  room, 
just  as  that  poor  man  had  left  it,  forever,  he  said,  and  no  wonder :  every- 
thing was  there  except  what  he  carried  away  in  his  valise.  She  rented 
it  just  as  it  looked  before  the  event,— 4he  open  door,  furniture,  flowers  in 
the  window,  those  that  were  not  dead,  the  pen  and  the  ink  that  were 
left  on  the  table,  the  scraps  of  paper,  the  little  pictures  pinned  on  the 
wall,— you  know  the  little  pictures  from  handkerchief-boxes  and  calico? 
she  had  a  passion  for  them,  poor  child, — the  very  little  bed  where-* 
God  take  the  child  under  His  blessed  protection  !  It  seems  it  is  to  be 
a  species  of  retreat.  The  young  lady  comes  once  or  twice  a  week  per- 
haps, and  sits  up  there.  She  appears  to  be  a  little  '  We  maiMeJ  Jrer- 
haps  she  has  a  religious  vocation.  I  do  not  say  it  is  not  mysterious ; 
for  myself,  it  is  peculiar.  She  never  looks  to  the  right  nor  the  left;, 
never  asks  a  question,  walks  straight  up-stairs,  looking  sad  all  the  time. 
And  she  is  of  an  ignorance!  Would  you  believe  it?  she  knocked 
and  knocked  at  Mr.  Feltus's  door  one  day,  thinking  it  was  my  apart- 
ment \  all  that  magnificence  for  the  comfort  of  my  bie,  fat,  pork-eating 
body  I  I  did  not  undeceive  her :  Mr.  Feltus  himself  desired  it.  She 
does  not  even  know  Mr.  Feltus  lives  with  me.  As  for  Dugas,  Madame 
Brun,  and  all  those  children,  they  are  simply  not  in  existence  for  her ; 
and  Boland,  he  could  split  her  head  with  bus  singing,  she  does  not  care 
any  more  for  him  than  if  he  were  a  ^  Pape.'  No  use  to  ask  questions 
about  that  one  I  She  pays,  not  a  week,  but  a  month  in  advance  at  a 
time ;  and  without  asking  I" 

^'  Our  intentions  are  to  our  subsequent  actions  what  the  fbauHsprays 
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cast  ahead  of  the  waves  are  to  the  ebb  and  flow  o£  an  ocean ;  notfaii^ 
more,''  tbooght  AfflaA. 

She  was  seated  in  Misette's  little  room.  It  was  one  of  ber  days 
there, — one  of  her  little  escapes  from  the  society  ber  set  called  "  the 
world.''  A  woman  has  to  have  them,  these  little  escapes  and  these 
little  refiiffes ;  some  miniature  solitude  where  she  is  sure  of  finding  only 
herself,  where  she  can  look  over  her  accumulation  of  ezperienoes,  rum- 
mage in  her  rag-bi^  of  life. 

This  little  room  was  Agla^'s  ^^  high  mountain,"  and  this  day  was 
one  of  the  last  to  be  passed  there :  she  would  be  going  away  soon  £or 
an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

Agla^'s  intentions,  as  she  considered  them  now,  had  been  simple, 
feasible,  and  natural  from  a  human  point  of  view.  They  were,  pri- 
vately, to  lead  the  life  of  one  predestined  to  an  involuntary  crime. 
She  tried  conscientiously  to  afflict  herself  as  she  thought  she  should 
be  afflicted,  God  having  apparently  waived  the  responsibilities  of  His 
office,  sending  her,  instead  of  the  continued  unhappiness  she  craved, 
health,  strength,  and  inevitable  moments  of  serenity,  even  happiness. 
But  the  glonous  benefits  bought  with  Twhat  she  persistently  considered) 
another's  money  remained,  do  what  she  would.  She  could  not,  with  . 
all  effort,  destroy  them ;  she  could  not  control  her  fiiculties,  could  not 
make  a  convict  of  her  imaginatiou.  A  sunset  would  brine  her  Naples ; 
a  white  stucco  fa9ade  seen  in  the  moonlight,  Venice ;  the  Alps  were 
always  in  the  clouds  above  her,  and  daily  life  touched  incessantly  secr^ 
forgotten  pleasures  and  memories,  and  started  the  reflex  motion  of  intel- 
ligent appredation  in  her  mind. 

She  had  been  allowed  to  carry  to  fulfilment  her  diaritable  endow- 
ment ;  but  it  went  neither  in  her  name  nor  to  her  credit :  ^'  Misetbe?* 
stood  in  gilt  letters  on  the  black  marble  tablet  that  commemorated  the 
deed  in  the  hospital  antechamber ;  and  ''  Misette"  was  the  name  that 
the  young  girls  were  told  to  bless,  when  the  privacy  of  a  separate  ward 
and  individual  attendance  were  secured  to  them.  The  agony-room,  too, 
was  given  in  Misette's  name. 

But  Agla6  did  not  deceive  herself  when  she  sat  thus,  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  the  thinning  of  another  summer,  in  the  garret-room.  The  hours 
passed  here  were  not  hours  of  sorrow,  nor  of  expiation.  She  had 
thoughts  here,  impossible  elsewhere.  She  came  here  for  these  thoughts. 
She  had  feelings  here,  hopeless  elsewhere.  She  came  here  for  tiiese 
feelings.  Here,  in  Misette's  room,  surrounded  by  the  evidences  of 
Misette's  deprived  existence,  before  that  little  white-draped  bed, — here 
she  could  be  the  woman  she  was,  here  cry  out  to  herself  this  last  day, 
as  she  had  cried  that  first  day  in  the  room,  '^  Yet,  all  in  all,  existence 
for  existence,  better  hers  than  mine.  Better  be  dead  in  the  arms  of  one 
who  loves,  than  alive  and  rich  and  loveless." 

The  door  was  opened  without  a  knock. 

Feltus  stood  before  her.  What  his  intentions  had  been  need  not 
be  specified.  He  knew  she  was  up  in  the  room  above  him  ;  for  a  year 
she  had  had  days  of  pilgrimage  to  the  fourth  story,— days  of  internal 
conflict  with  him.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  victory  over  self  had 
never  been  more  complete,  his  purpose  never  more  firmly  re-established, 
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than  at  the  moment  when  the  thought  strook  him  that  some  day  she 
might  leave  those  rooms  forever,  that  she  would  not  be  there,  even  for 
him  to  wrestle  with  himself  about,  that  the  future  glimpse  in  passing, 
even,  would  be  detiied  him.  Did  he  know  himself  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  started  from  his  chair  and  hurried  to  her  as  a  wearied  desert 
traveler  hurries  to  an  oasb  in  the  middle  of  his  joumej,  though  a  v6w 
may  hold  him  to  it  that  he  pass  by  and  avoid  it  ? 

What  he  did  and  said,  what  she  did  and  said,  what  both  tog^her 
said  and  did,  it  was  all  an  impulse  of  the  one  great  love  that  inspired 
them  both;  it  swept  them  into  unconsciousness  of  self,  into  incohe- 
rency.  He  had  that  old  unspoken  declaration  in  his  heart,  the  one  that 
should  have  been  delivered  one  year  ago.  It  had  become  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  his  service  of  self*communion ;  it  had  twisted  and  curled 
in  his  cigar-smoke;  it  had,  with  loud  declamation,  prompted  b^  some 
dream,  awakened  him  at  night ;  it  had  come  to  him  from  his  law* 
books,  in  court ;  it  had  driven  him  from  his  club;  but  it  did  not  answer 
to  hb  call  for  it  now. 

And  she, — what  could  a  woman  not  say,  at  such  a  moment,  if 
shame  did  not  tie  her  tongue  and  a  wild  fear  palsy  her  heart? 

It  is  always  the  way :  there  is  no  preparaticm  avails  for  love.  It 
is  a  great  miracle  that  takes  place, — ^tne  greatest  miracle,  after  idl,  to 
earthlings*  It  cannot  be  described ;  it  can  only  be  stated.  Those  who 
have  never  been  in  love  would  not  understand  a  description  ol  it 
Those  who  have, — ^to  them,  any  description  would  be  inadequate. 

Madame,  widow,  C^lestine  J  ehan  did  not  save  a  soul,  but  she  secured 
a  fortune. 


THE  END. 
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080  ^'^^  EXPBRIBNCB8  OF  A  ROPE-WALKER. 


THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  A  ROPE-WALKER. 

AS  I  have  been  walking  and  doing  many  other  thines  on  the  tieht- 
rope  for  very  nearly  sixty  years,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
claim  some  experience  of  a  high  position  in  life.  I  have  certainly 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  my  time  above  the  heads  of  ordinary  folk. 
This  being  the  case,  I  most  try  and  see  whether  I  cannot  tell  sometiiing 
of  interest  about  the  profession  I  have  followed  so  long. 

I  need  not  say  that  there  are  sevo^  kinds  of  rope-walking,  for  one 
has  only  to  visit  an  American  circus  to  see  more  than  one  varie(rf 
practised  in  the  same  ring.  We  in  the  profession  recognise  three  Inti- 
mate forms,  of  which  one,  however,  is  almost  ousolete  nowadays. 
Taking  them  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty,  and  therefore,  I  presume, 
their  attractiveness,  there  is  first  the  high  rope,  which  is  fixea  as  near 
the  clouds  as  the  performer  dare  venture  or  the  law  will  allow ;  secondly 
the  ^'  low  rope,*'  on  which  the  more  youthful  performers  disport  them- 
selves, and  which  is  stretched  only  some  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the 
ground ;  and  lastly  the  old-fashioned  ''  ascension''  rope,  which  I  have 
referred  to  as  beine  out  of  date  entirely.  This  last  is  m  all  probability 
the  oldest  form  or  tight-rope  walking,  and  I  believe  dates  back  to 
classic  times.  It  receivesN  its  name  from  the  fact  tiiat  the  performer 
walks  up  a  rope  which  is  stretched  from  the  ground  to  some  convoiient 
elevation  forty  or  fifty  feet  away.  When  I  was  young  it  was  still 
popular ;  and  even  to-day  we  often  speak  of  a  separate  performance  on 
the  high  rope  as  '^  an  ascension."  I  need  not  say  that  tne  difficulty  of 
this  form  of  rope-walking  is  trifling  as  compared  with  that  now  gen^^ 
ally  practised. 

I  may  also  mention  wire-walking  as  a  branch  of  the  profession ; 
but  it  is  not  actually  so  recognized  by  us.  Curious  as  it  may  seem  to 
an  outsider,  it  is  much  easier  to  walk  on  a  wire  than  on  the  regular 
hempen  rope,  and,  with  a  littie  perseverance  and  some  natural  ability 
to  start  witn,  a  man  may  learn  to  walk  the  wire  within  three  or  four 
weeks  at  the  outside.  I  once  had  a  man  as  an  assistant  who  never 
walked  a  rope  in  his  life,  but  shortly  aft;er  he  left  me  he  was  advertised 
as  a  marvellous  wire-walker  and  obtained  a  good  salary. 

A  rope-walker  is  like  a  poet,  born  and  not  made.  I  mjrself  beean 
to  toddle  along  a  rope  when  1  was  only  four  years  old,  and  in  my  eighth 
year  I  gave  a  special  exhibition  on  the  high  rope  before  the  king  at 
Turin.  It  is  a  usual  thing,  no  doubt,  for  the  apprentices  in  a  circus  to 
be  taught  rope-walking  among  their  other  lessons,  but  only  a  few  of 
them  ever  get  beyond  the  rudiments  of  the  art.  The  usual  system  of 
teaching  is  to  make  the  pupil  walk  along  a  narrow  board  tiie  width 
of  which  is  daily  decreased  until  it  is  barely  thicker  than  an  ordinary 
rope.  Posturing  and  the  assumption  of  graceful  attitudes  are  taught 
in  this  manner,  and  finally  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  the  rope  itselfl 

The  apparatus  which  a  leading  rope-walker  uses  appears  in  the 
public  eyes  to  be  simple  enough,  but  in  reality  it  has  to  be  constructed 
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and  arranged  with  the  greatest  of  care.  The  rope  I  eeoerally  use  is 
formed  wiUi  a  flexible  core  of  steel  wire  covered  with  the  best  Manilla 
hemp,  and  is  aboat  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  diameter.  It  is 
several  hundred  yards  in  lengthy  and  the  cost  may  be  five  hundred 
dollars.  The  rope  is  coiled  from  either  end  on  two  large  windlasses, 
and  when  supported  by  two  high  poles  the  windlasses  are  turned  until 
the  rope  is  stretched  perfectly  taut.  It  takes  me,  as  a  rule,  several  days 
to  adjust  this  simple  apparatus  to  perfSsction, — a  &ct  which  caused  me 
to  abandon  my  performances  at  Staten  Island,  where  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  the  rope  after  each  exhibition.  At  the  top  of  each  pole  is 
a  small  platform,  for  the  purpose  of  resting ;  and  on  one  of  these  plat- 
forms I  usually  place  a  temporary  dressing-room,  where  I  can  make 
necessary  changes  in  my  attii^  1  may  mention  here  that  the  suit  of 
armor  in  which  I  first  appear  is  of  great  weieht  and  exquisite  work- 
manship, the  gauntlets  having  once  belonged^  to  the  celeorated  tenor 
Mario.  As  a  rule,  my  other  costumes  are  of  the  least  possible  weight, 
while  the  shoes  are  an  ordinary  pair  of  fine  leather  ones  with  soft  soles. 
It  is,  I  think,  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  a  rope-walker's  feet  are 
exceptionally  large  or  muscular.  Mine,  I  am  told,  are  rather  below 
than  above  the  ordinary  size. 

The  balancing-pole,  I  suppose,  fairly  comes  within  the  classification 
of  apparatus.  In  my  own  case  it  is  made  of  ash,  is  about  twenty-six 
feet  long,  and  weighs  some  forty  or  fifty  pounds.  It  is  made  in  three 
pieces,  so  as  to  be  easily  taken  apart  and  to  occupy  but  little  space  when 
I  am  travelling.  Naturally,  my  journeys  into  every  quarter  of  the 
civilized  world  have  taught  me  to  reduce  my  baggage  to  the  smallest 
possible  dimensions ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  am  forced  to  carry  a  great  deal, 
and  when  I  visited  Australia  years  ago  I  remember  I  carried  oyer 
sixty  tons  of  baggage  with  me. 

I  am  oflen  asKed  as  to  my  sensations  when  walking  the  rope ;  but 
if  by  that  is  meant  whether  I  feel  fear  or  nervousness,  I  must  answer 
decidedly  in  the  native.  When  walking  I  look  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  ahead  of  me,  and  whistle  softly  or  hum  a  snatch  of  a  song 
as  the  humor  may  seize  me.  I  also  invariably  keep  time  in  my  step  to 
the  music  the  band  is  playinj^,  and  I  find  that  helps  me  wonderfully  in 
preserving  my  balance.  With  my  own  weight  and  that  of  the  bal- 
ancing-pole there  must  be  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  bearing 
on  the  rope,  which  naturally  gives  considerably,  this  sagging  being  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  we  have  to  encounter  in  keeping  our  balance. 
I  prefer  to  perform  in  the  open  air ;  for  in  a  hall  or  a  theatre  even  of 
the  largest  dimensions  the  vitiated  air  found  at  the  elevation  at  which 
my  rope  is  always  stretched  is  most  unpleaBant  to  breathe. 

Nowadays  I  never  practise,  and  even  my  most  difficult  tricks,  such 
as  turning  a  somersault  over  a  chair  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  rope 
and  landing  with  my  feet  on  the  other  side  of  it,  are  usually  performed 
without  premeditation,  just  as  the  whim  seizes  me.  This  enables  me 
without  eiHbrt  to  vary  my  programmes  at  every  performance,  and  pre- 
vents tliem  from  becoming  monotonous  to  me.  I  could  remain  a  year 
or  even  longer  without  ever  setting  foot  on  a  rope  and  then  go  on  and 
tread  it  as  safely  as  though  I  had  been  in  constant  practice.    As  an 
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illciatration  of  the  slif^ht  amoont  of  practice  I  require  for  a  new  tndc, 
I  maj  mention  my  bicycle  act  Some  years  ago,  when  bioydeB  were 
somewhat  of  a  novelty,  it  struck  me  that  I  eould  otiliae  one  in  my 
performance,  and  I  acoordinffly  had  one  constructed  according  to  my 
directions  with  a  groove  in  the  wheels  to  fit  the  rope,  bat  otherwise  <k 
ordinary  fashion.  I  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to  me  some  time  before  the 
performance,  so  that  I  could  try  it,  but  it  came  just  as  I  was  making 
ready  to  appear.  I  was  as  pleased  as  a  child  with  a  new  toy,  and, 
mounting  it  at  once,  I  rehearsed  successfully  in  view  of  a  large  audi- 
ence, who  probably  thought  I  had  been  practising  for  months. 

I  never  take  any  stimulant  before  walking  uie  rope,  and  take  no 
eispecial  pains  to  keep  myself  in  good  condition.  My  attendant  rabe 
me  down  carefully  when  my  journey  is  ended,  and  I  then  take  sooEie 
light  refreshment  Oth^wise  I  cmlv  live  plainly  and  regularly,  merdy 
avoiding  eating  a  heavy  meal  shortly  before  a  performance.  Finally, 
I  may  say  that  I  prefer  exhibiting  vrithout  a  net  stretched  below  me. 
I  think  it  would  make  me  so  nervous  as  ahnost  to  lead  to  the  aoddent 
against  which  it  is  intended  as  a  safeguard. 

If  I  myself  do  not  ^1  nervous,  I  am  a&aid  the  many  persons  I 
have  carried  on  my  back  across  the  rope  have  felt  a  trifle  perturbed, 
save  when  they  have  been  professional  assistants.  In  reality  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  for  them  to  be  afraid  of.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
to  sit  perfectly  still,  refrain  from  clutching  me  too  tightly  around  the 
neck,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  When  I  am  carrying  any  one  over  for 
the  first  time,  I  chat  to  him  continuously  on  any  iudifierent  subjects  I 
can  think  about,  and  try  in  this  manner  to  relieve  his  anxiety,  and 
I  always  caution  him  against  looking  downward  when  in  mid-air. 
Somehow,  though,  he  never  seems  quite  happy,  and  I  always  detect  a 

Ssp  of  relief  when  the  end  of  the  rope  and  the  platform  are  reached, 
ore  than  once  the  victim  has  devoutly  exokimea,  ^'  Never  again  I" 
My  well-known  trip  ov^  Niagara  f\dls  was  doubtless  productive 
of  nervousness  to  those  gentlemen  whom  I  carried  over  on  my  back, 
and  for  myself  it  was  one  of  tiie  experiences  of  my  life.  I  was  ele- 
vated some  hundred  and  fifiy  feet  above  the  torrent,  and  had  to  walk  a 
distance  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  feet  During  the  winter  of  1858 
I  took  a  journey  to  Niagara  Falls  with  the  idea  of  seeing  whether  the 
passage  were  practicable  or  not  I  found  that  it  was,  and  made  up  my 
mind  to  the  trip,  but  was  obliged  to  defer  it,  owing  to  the  masses  of 
ice  and  snow  on  either  bank.  Acoordingly,  it  was  not  until  June  30, 
1869,  after  several  weeks  of  preparation,  that  I  made  my  first  trip 
across  Niagara  FaUs  <hi  a  hempen  rope.  The  rope  itself  was  unlike 
that  which  I  use  at  tlie  present  time.  It  was  formed  entirely  of  hemp, 
and  was  about  three  indies  in  thidmess,  and  its  adjustment  in  place 
was  in  its  way  quite  an  engineering  feat  The  rope  cost  several  tboo- 
sand  dollars,  and  remained  in  position  for  nearly  two  years.  When 
the  first  exhibition  was  given  there  was  not  a  little  exdtement  Spedal 
trains  were  run  by  the  railroads,  induding  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  Great  Western  and  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada ;  while  an  enormous 
stand  some  half-mile  in  length  ereeted  on  either  side  of  the  Falls  was 
filled  with  people.    I  continued  giving  exhibitbns  until  1860,  when  I 
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croflsed  over  on  stilts  before  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  who  was  making  his 
well-remembered  toar  through  America  and  C^iiada,  I  have  oeen 
photographed  while  standing  still  in  the  centre  of  the  rope ;  and  photog* 
raphy  in  those  days  was  no  lightning  process.  I  have  walkea  across 
enveloped  in  a  sack  made  of  blankets,  have  wheeled  a  barrow  across, 
tamed  somersaults,  cooked  a  dinner,  and,  as  I  have  said,  carried  a  man 
over  on  my  back. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  I  shall  ever  repeat  this  performance ;  for  it 
would  be  difficult  sinee  the  purchase  by  the  nation  of  Niagara  Plark 
to  arrange  for  the  eon^regation  of  spectators.  When  I  crotsed,  thirty 
years  ago,  the  railroad  companies  managed  the  whole  afiair;  and  the 
reason  tot  the  enormously  long  spectators'  stand  and  fence  they  erected 
was  the  desire  to  shut  out  what  are  in  this  country,  I  believe,  euj^o- 
niously  refi^rred  to  as  '*  deadheads.'^  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the 
feelings  excited  in  me  by  the  sight  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  throiuged  the  endosure,  but  as  to  the  trip  itself  I  was  per* 
fecUy  unconcerned :  I  knew  I  should  be  as  safe  as  though  I  were  walk* 
ine  down  Broadway.  However,  though  I  cannot  truthfully  say  that 
I  feel  any  symptoms  of  old  a^  creeping  over  me,  it  is  probable  that 
I  shall  not  much  longer  remam  before  the  public ;  but  when  the  day 
comes  that  I  see  my  rope  taken  down  for  tne  last  time  and  lay  aside 
my  balancing-pole,  never  to  resume  it^  I  shall  doubtless  feel  in  no  fit 
mood  for  congratulations. 

J.  F.  Blondm. 


MOODS. 

UPON  a  mountain-summit  high, 
A  trysting-place  of  earth  and  sky, 
Three  friends  once  stood  in  silent  awe. 
Each  contemplating  what  he  saw. 

One  gazing  on  the  landscape  found 
In  chanring  features  only  sound : 
To  him  it  was  a  memory 
Of  some  majestic  symphony. 

Another  in  the  vastness  caught 
The  essence  of  a  poet's  thought,-* 
The  measures  of  a  noble  rhyme 
Enduring  as  eternal  time. 

The  tiiird-*-^  stranger  to  diose  arts 
That  moved  and  thrilled  his  fellows'  hearth- 
Remembered  with  a  nameless  dread 
The  &ce  <^  one  whom  he  saw  dead. 
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AT  LAST: 
BIX  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  EX-TEACHEB. 

BBOONP  DAT.--'THB  TBACHEB  IS  TAUOHT. 

IT  was  with  some  trepidation  and  not  a  litde  sense  of  hjpooris7  and 
gailt  tiiat  I  approadied  my  hammock  the  day  that  little  Alice  had 
kindly  oons^ted  to  let  me  ieidi  her  a  little,  '^  bat  noffin'  'boat  dolls, 
remember/'  My  landladies,  as  quaint  a  ooaple  of  old  persons  as  I 
could  have  imagined,  bat  nevertheless  tme  women,  appeared  to  fisar  I 
would  become  lonesome  for  lack  of  society,  and  perhaps  abruptly  leave 
them :  so  they  wa«  so  attentive  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
escape  fh>m  them  without  seonin^  rude.  Their  conversation  was  well 
worth  listening  to,  if  only  for  cunosity's  sake ;  for,  although  they  were 
poor, — the  last  remains  of  a  fiunily  whidi  once  had  been  influential, — 
they  were  living  storehouses  of  about  a  century  of  country  wit  and 
wisdom,  and  could  express  opinions  brightly  on  any  subject.  They 
knew  everybody  in  the  vicinity,— everybody  who  ever  had  amounted  to 
anything  in  business,  politics,  or  the  professions, — and  their  inoffen* 
sive  gossip  was  so  quaint  as  to  make  me  long  to  write  a  '^  History  of  a 
Rediscovered  County/' 

I  would  call  them  ladies,  had  they  not  been  possessed  by  the  one 
demon  of  savagery  which  seems  hardest  to  exorcise  for  some  natures 
otherwise  inoffensive  and  considerate, — a  persistent  impulse  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  other  people.  Evidently  they  thought  me  a  brute  for 
having  sought  a  summer  resting-place  where  there  were  no  children ; 
for,  no  matter  what  the  subject  of  conversation  at  the  table,  those  well- 
meaning  old  women  would  deftly  pass  it  to  and  fro  between  them  until 
by  some  impero^tible  process  it  got  back  to  children,  and  how  good 
some  children  were— or  would  be,  and  how  bright  others  could  l^, — 
bright  beyond  the  expectation  of  those  who  best  knew  them.  This 
manifest  effort  to  change  my  opinion  b^n  before  I  had  taken  a  meal 
in  the  house. 

"  You  don't  like  children ;  leastways,  so  I've  been  led  to  suppose,** 
said  Mistress  Drusilla,  as  her  sister  always  called  her. 

"  Not  when  I  am  resting,"  I  replied.  "  At  home  I  am  obliged  to 
endure  forty  or  fifty  of  them  through  five  days  of  every  seven,  and  I 
think  I've  earned  a  respite." 

'^Most  children  are  pests,"  said  Miss  Dorcas, — ^h^  sister  always 
addressed  her  by  this  name  and  title,  except  when  thev  were  alone 
together, — '*  but  it  takes  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule,  lor  I  know  a 
young  one  in  this  neighborhooa  whose  manners,  I  must  say,  wouldn't  be 
thought  out-of-the-way  in  some  grown  folks  who  are  considered  quite 
proper." 

'^  She's  quite  a  little  lady,  Alice  is,"  said  Mistress  Drusilla. 

'^  Indeed  she  is,"  said  Miss  Dorcas.  *^  She's  original  sometimes, 
and  that  makes  S(»ne  people  think  her  queer ;  but,  sakes  alive,  original 
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folks  are  so  scaioe  in  this  world  diat  ^ej  smnetimes  puzzle  the  very 
elect'' 

'^  And  Alice  is  so  original/'  remarked  Mistress  Drusilla. 

Evidently  my  hostesses  were  alluding  to  my  new  acquaintance^ 
and  were  desirous  of  changing  my  omnion  of  diildren  by  bringing  us 
together.  I  would  not  have  objectea,  had  not  their  managing  mania 
been  so  apparent :  as  it  was,  I  determined  to  combat  their  purpose, 
even  if  it  were  necessary  for  me  to  find  new  lodgings.  I  had  seen 
managing  old  women  before. 

''  Alice  comes  of  real  good  stodc,  too/'  continued  Mistress  Drusilla. 
"  Her  mother  was  a        " 

''Spare  me,  Mistress  Drusilla,  please,"  said  I,  with  a  laugh  in- 
tended to  be  conciliatory, ''  but  I'm  determined  to  be  interested  in  no 
more  children,  and  if  you  talk  further  I'm  sure  you'll  shake  my  resolu- 
tion. Tell  me,  instead,  about  grown  people :  you  seem  to  know  a  ^reat 
many  who  are  more  interesting  than  our  humdrum  city  peo^de." 

''Just  as  you  say,  my  dear,"  said  Mistress  Drusilla,  after  an  odd 
interchange  of  glances  between  the  sisters;  "but  I  think — do  have 
another  cup  of  coffee — no? — I  think  you  might  be  broneht  to  diange 
your  mind  about  ohildreu,  to  your  own  great  comfort,  ii  you  were  to 
get  acquainted  with  our  little  pet" 

'^  That  is  why  I  don't  want  to  extend  my  circle  of  juvenile  ac- 

auaintanoe,"  I  replied.  "Children  are  wearing,— even  the  best  of 
lem.  They've  wolrn  me  out  That  is  why  I'm  trying  to  tecape  them 
for  the  present" 

"  Miiybe  you'll  wish  you'd  changed  your  mind,  when  one  of  these 
days  you  have  some  of  your  own  climbing  all  about  you,  and  you  find- 
ing yourself  lonesome  when  they're  not  doing  it." 

"  No  danger/'  I  retorted.  "  I'm  an  old  maid,  and  shall  alwa3rs 
remain  one." 

"  So  I  said  <»ice,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  but  I  changed 
mv  mind  and  married,  and  if  ever  angels  took  human  shape  it  was 
while  my  two  little  girls  were  alive.  Thev  were  too  angelic^ — that 
was  the  trouble.  The  Lord  himself  couldn't  get  along  wiuiout  them, 
so  back'  they  went  to  heaven.  Their  father  followed  after ;  and  I  would 
have  gone  too,  if  it  hadn't  seemed  heartless  to  leave  Miss  Dorcas  all 
alone." 

Then  Mistress  Drusilla  b^n  to  tremble  imd  weep  a  little  in  the 
quiet,  restrained  way  which  appears  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  country- 
people,  and  Miss  Dorcas  with  similar  restraint  of  manner  tried  to  con- 
sole her  sister,  and  the  occasion  seemed  a  fitting  one  for  my  escape, 
though  I  first  expressed  sympathy  with  all  the  tenderness  that  was  in 
me.  Nevertheless,  as  I  sauntered  towards  the  little  pine  grove  in 
whidi  my  hammock  swung  I  had  to  admit  to  myself  that  if  my  Alice 
were  the  Alice  of  my  hostosaes  the  fiact  of  our  chance  acquaintanceship 
must  soon  become  known  in  one  way  or  other,  so  it  would  be  advisable 
for  me  to  be  the  first  to  mention  it 

I  found  little  Alice  awaiting  me ;  at  least,  as  I  passed  through,  the 
pines  I  saw  her  figure  motionless  against  the  sky.  She  stood  on  the 
orow  of  the  slope  uiat  fell  away  from  the  trees,  and  was  looking  out  to 
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sea.  I  approodied  beraofUj  to  tee  what  it  migfcibtttkai  was  attract^ 
her  attrition,  bot  there  was  nothing  anusoal  in  sieht  The  beach,  nearly 
a  mile  awaj,  was  bare,  and  the  ooij  yesseLi  YiaiUB  were  too  far  away  to 
bold  one's  attention.  Yet  she  remained  modonlem,  even  when  I  waa 
near  eooogh  for  her  to  hear  my  foot-fiilla.  Finally  I  stood  beside  her, 
laid  a  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  asked, — 

**  What  are  you  looking  at  so  earnestly,  dear?'' 

*^  Oh,  noffin',''  she  replied,  lookup  up  as  cardeasly  as  if  we  had 
already  met  that  morning. 

'^  I  had  no  idea  that  ^  aoffin' '  wocdd  be  so  very  interesting.'' 

**  Didn't  you  ?"  she  asked,  still  looking  seaward.  "  Wel^  just  you 
try  it ;  look  'way  off  dat  way  a  long  tim^  wivoot  stoppin',  an'  you'll 
fink  dat  you  can't  stop  if  you  want  to.    Now  b^in.    I'll  help  YoaJ* 

Is  anything  more  nninteresting  than  a  flat  limitless  expanse  of  water, 
with  nothing  to  break  the  distance?  I  thought  not,  as  I  b^an,  half  in 
fun,  a  fiuvaway  stare,  according  to  request  mon,  however,  the  view  be- 
came interesting,  then  fiMcinatii^,  then  abs(»bii^.  A  &m  minutes  later, 
although  I  became  oonsdoos  thi^  little  Alice  hm  changed  her  positioD 
and  was  standing  in  front  of  me  and  looking  up  into  my  fiM»,  it  required 
severe  efibrt  to  withdraw  my  .gace.  When  finally  I  succeeded,  the  diild 
clapped  her  hands,  and  her  eyes  danced,  and  her  cheeks  glowed,  and  her 
lips  parted  as  roguishly  as  if  die  never  had  been  absorml  in  anything 
in  her  life,  and  we  shouted,*— 

*^  I  told  you  so !  Didn't  I  tell  you  so?  Say  1  do  you  know  yoo 
looked  ever  so  much  like  a  picture  my  fahver's  got, — a  lovely  picture 
of  a  lady,  named— dear  mel  what  it  dat  lady's  name?  I  can  always 
fink  of  it  when  I  don't  need  to.  Let  me  see ;  it's-Ht's — Meddy, — 
Meddy Oh,  phawl" 

I  tried  to  reeall  some  feminine  names  beginning  with  ^'  Meddy," 
but  fiaiiled :  Medusa  was  the  only  one  that  seemed  to  Mar  a  resemblanoe 
in  sound,  and  I  declined  positivdy  to  admit  for  an  instant  that  I  could 
resemble  that  fiiteful  creature.  Could  it  be  that  the  breeae-shaken  crimps 
of  my  hair — ^whicfa  I  am  proud  to  say  were  dark,  heavy,  and  abundant 
— resembled  serpents  ?  But  could  any  child  imagine  a  picture  of  Medusa 
'lovely"? 

**  I'm  afraid  I  can't  help  you  recall  the  name,"  said  L  '^  There  are 
so  few  names  beginning  with  M-e-d." 

" Meddy — Meddy— Meddy,"  the  Aild  continued  to  whisper;  then 
suddenly  she  exclaimed  aloud, — 

'^  Oh ! — ^Meddy  Tation !— dat's  de  name  of  de  lady  in  de  picture. 
An'  you  looked  just  like  her." 

*^  That's  a  very  pretty  compliment^  dear,  but  ^  Meditation'  isn't  a 
name." 

^'  'TIS,  too,"  said  ihe  child,  with  a  valiant,  defiant  air,  as  if  she  felt 
called  upon  to  fi^t  fi)r  something :  '^  it's  the  name  of  my  fidiver's 
picture." 

**  Ah,  yes ;  I  understand ;  but  it  isn't  a  pereon's  name :  it  mettu  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  lady  in  the  picture.  Meditation  means  the  aet  of 
thinking  long  about  something, — ^perhaps  something  about  which  one  is 
not  entirely  sure." 
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''  Well,  well  r  drawled  little  Alice ;  ''  daf  s  news  to  me.  It  'spkuna 
aomefin',  dooffh,  'caose  onoe  I  adced  fiihver  wherer  de  lady  in  de  piotare 
wasn't  finkin'  very  hard  about  somefin',  an'  he  said  '  yes/  an'  1  asked 
him  what  it  wis,  an'  he  smoked  a  lot  of  smoke  out  <^  his  cigar  first,  an' 
looked  at  de  picture  a  long  time,  an'  den  he  said,  ^  I  'spect  she's  finkin' 
whever  she  ought  to  say  "  yes"  or  *'  no." ' " 

Just  like  a  man !  All  men  are  alike.  Frank  Wayne  was  just  that 
way ;  if  he  weren't  I  mieht  have  been  a  happy  woman  and  wife.  And 
here  was  another  man  who  evidently  regaraed  womanly  deliberaticm  in 
thought  with  the  same  impatience  and  contempt.  Is  it  inexorable  fieite 
that  man  must  ever  be  too  dull  of  comprehension  to  understand  woman  ? 
And  must  the  wretch  forever  imagine  that  when  woman  meditates  he  is 
her  whole  object  of  thought? 

'^  You  don't  look  much  like  Medd^  Tation  now,"  remarked  little  ' 
Alice  suddenly,  while  I  was  still  full  of  indignant  musiflgs.    ^'  You  look 
more  like  Miss  Judiff  in  de  big  picture  Bible.    She's  hoklin'  up  a  man's 
head  dat  she  cntted  ofi>  an'  l^kin'  like  as  if  she'd  like  to  cut  it  off 
again." 

^^  Thank  you,"  said  I,  hastening  to  bring  my  features  under  ^ntioL 
"  What  were  we  tatkine  about?  Oh  I — ^wlmt  did  you  see,  Alice,  while 
yon  looked  so  long  at  the  ocean  ?" 

"  Oh,  noffin'  but  water ;  no£Su'  else  at  all ;  but  it  didn't  ever  stay 
de  same  shape  and  color.  Soon  as  I  found  somefin'  I  wanted  to  keep 
lookin'  at,  it  went  and  looked  some  uwer  way,  an'  when  I  wanted 
some  of  it  to  stay  de  uwer  way  it  went  and  done  somefin'  else.  What 
did  you  see,  when  you  was  lookin'  like  my  fithver's  picture?" 

*^  About  the  same  that  yoa  did,  dear,  wough  I  don't  believe  I  could 
explain  it  so  well." 

^  My  fahver  comes  out  to  look  at  de  water  sometimes  wiff  me,  when 
he's  home,"  said  the  diild,  ^^  and  he  sees  it  inst  de  way  I  do.  He  says 
dat's  what  makes  it  so  interestin',— -cause  it's  always  doin'  somefin'  new. 
He  says  it's  just  de  same  way  wiff  folks :  de  ones  dat's  most  changeable 
gets  de  most  'tention,  even  if  dey's  as  weak  as  water." 

'^  Quite  true."  I  murmured.    Alice's  fiatther  knew  something,  it  was 

;uite  evident,  although  his  knowledge  lacked  comprehension  of  woman, 
was  willing  even  to  admit  ^t  he  might  have  acquired  his  simile  of 
waves  and  human  inconstancy  by  observation  of  women, — some  women. 
Had  not  the  butterfly  girls  of  my  acquaintance  always  been  surrounded 
by  hosts  of  admirers,  while  won^n  of  great  heart  and  soul  were  at* 
tractive  only  to  one  another  and  an  occasional  widower  of  discern- 
ment— and  extreme  age? 

^^  Let  us  leave  the  waves  to  themselves,  dear,"  said  I, ''  and  think 
of  something  else.     What  were  we  going  to  do  to-day  ?" 

^'  Why,  you  was  goin'  to  teach  me  somefin', — a  little  somefin',-^bat 
not  'bout  dolls:  you  'member  dat  part  of  it?  An'  I'll  tell  you  de 
first  fing  yon  can  teach  me,  if  you  want  to.  'cause  I  want  to  know. 
You  can  teach  me  what  yonr  name  is ;  else  what's  I  to  call  you,  'xcept 
'  say*  ?    You  don't  like  to  be  called  *  Say,'  do  you  ?" 

'^  I  have  heard  prettier  names,"  I  replied.  ''As  for  me, — ^I  have 
it  I — you  may  call  me '  teacben'   You  say  you  don't  like  teachers :  now, 
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I  want  to  be  80  mod  and  pleaaaDt  to  70a  that  yoall  think  nunre  pi  ^ 
antly  of  all  teaohen  heroafter.    Just  call  me  '  teadier  r'  FU  give  70a 
the  rest  of  my  name  afterwarda." 

''  Well,  if  too'b  g<ttn'  to  make  me  like  'em,  7oa'8  got  to  be  awful 
nice,— just  cwfiU  nice, — and  7oa'8  got  to  teadi  me  noBm*  'boat  dolls, — 
not  one  fine ;  'member  dat'' 

^*  I  shflll  remember  it,  dear.  Now  listen  to  me.  Far  awa7  firom 
here,  in  New  York,  where  I  live,  there  are  thousands  opon  thousands 
of  little  girls  about  as  old  as  70a  who  don't  know  an7thing  eood  unless 
they  learn  it  at  sohooL  Their  parents  are  veiy  poor,  ana  while  the 
diiidren  are  at  school  the  &ther  is  at  work  somewhere,  and  the  mother 
somewhere  else,  for  mone7  enough  to  keep  the  roof  over  their  heads  and 
get  food  for  their  diiidren  to  eat" 

"  Don't  de  children  have  an7  gran'mas  to  do  an7fin'  for  'em  ?" 

^'H'm, — ^not  often,  if  I  remember  rightl7;  and  when  the  &thers 
and  mothers  reach  home  again  about  supper-time,  thqr  are  so  tired  that 
the7  haven't  much  time  or  sense  to  teacn  their  children  anything." 

"  De7  can  teach  'em  cat's-cradle,  an'  rabbit-on-de-wall,  air  who's 
got  de  button,  can't  de7?" 

"  I  suppose  so ;  but ^"  • 

**  Den  what  makes  70U  Bay  de7  can't  teach  'em  noffin'  ?  I  fink  dat's 
a  good  deal." 

**  True,  but  it  isn't  enough.  Thqr  need  to  know  how  to  get  alone 
in  the  world  should  their  parents  be  takai  awa7 ;  for  sometimes  one  of 
these  children  loses  a  &ther  or  mother." 

^*  Just  like  me,"  said  the  diild,  as  cheerfull7  ns  if  the  loss  of  a 
mother  were  one  of  the  ever7-da7  occurrences  which  one  must  bear 
philosophiGall7.  *  "  I  lost  m7  muvver,  you  know." 

"  To  be  sure ;,  but  70U  had  a  good  rather  left,  I  trust,  and  70U  have 
a  grandmother  to  look  after  70U.  But  some  of  these  litde  cues'  ftithers 
are  not  good ;  the7  are  rude,  stupid,  ignorant  fello¥rs,  who  think  more 
of  themselves  than  the7  do  of  their  children,  and " 

"Reall7?" 

«Eeall7." 

'^  Well,  I  don't  understan'  dat,  at  all,"  said  the  child,  going  quickl7 
into  a  brown  8tud7, — a  veiy  brown  8tud7,— out  of  whidi  she  pre8entl7 
emerged  to  remark,  ^'  I  s'pose  dat's  what  my  fahver  means  when  he 
sa7S  folks  in  New  York  ain't  like  folks  an7where  else,  'cause  de7  don't 
seem  to  have  any  hearts.    Don't  70U  fink  dat's  what  be  means?'' 

'^  Quite  likel7.  Some  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  children  in 
New  York  are  so  bad  that  the7  get  drunk,  and  spend  mone7  for  liquor 
that  might  buy  comforts  for  their  children,  and        " 

**  I  know  'bout  dat  kind,"  the  child  interrupted.  ^^  Dere's  one  of 
'em  lives  next  house  but  one  to  us.  He's  awftil  rich,  an'  got  a  great 
biff  house  wifi^  a  Iovel7  garden,  an'  his  wifis's  a  real  sweet  lad7,  but  his 
children  don't  ever  seem  glad  when  dqr  see  deir  fidiver  comin'  home, 
'cause  he  looks  an'  acts  as  if  he  didn't  know  'em.  One  of  his  little 
girls  tole  me  one  da7  she  wished  de  Lord  had  give  her  m7  fahver  instead 
of  hers.  I  tole  her  /didn't,  'cause  den  de  Jjord  might  have  give  me 
her  fisdiver  instead  of  mine,  an'  dat  would  be  awftd.    Den  she  cried.'* 
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^  Wasn't  that  dieadfal  ?  Well,  these  little  children  of  whom  I  am 
telling  yon  haven't  ridi  fiithers  and  handsome  houses  and  prettj  gardois. 
Their  entire  femily  have  only  two  or  three  rooms  to  live  in,  a6d  often 
the  parents  lock  the  doors  when  they  leave  home,  so  their  few  things 
can't  be  stolen :  so  when  the  children  return  from  sdbod  they  have  (mly 
the  street  and  gutter  to  play  in." 

"  DaJpB  lovely,  anyhow." 

"Oh,  Alice r 

"  Yes,  'tis.  I  just  love  to  go  'long  de  street  an'  pick  daisies  an' 
dandelions,  an'  see  if  dere  ain't  some  wild  strawberries,  or  if  de  ^reen 
blackberries  ain't  b^nnin'  to  turn  red  or  black,  an'  if  dere  am't  a 
turtle  behind  a  big  stone  somewhere,  or  a  nest  of  little  birdies  dat  ain't 
got  all  deir  fewers  yet  Just  tell  vou  what,  dem  children  don't  have  bad 
times  like  you  fink  dey  do.  An'  if  dey  don't  have  no  gran'mas,  why, 
den  who's  to  call  'em  in  de  honse  to  take  naps,  I'd  like  to  know?  I 
fink  gran'mas  is  awful  nice,  but  I  don't  like  naps  (me  single  bit" 

"  But,  Alice,  dear,  streets  in  the  city  aren't  like  roads  in  the  country. 
There  are  no  daisies  or  dandelions  or  birds'  nests ;  there  are  only  walls 
and  stone  pavements,  stone  sidewalks,  dirt,  mud,  and  people.  ^  There 
are  no  pleasant  places  in  which  to  play,  nor  anything  to  play  with." 

"  Why,  you  just  said  dere  was  mud." 

"  But  mud  isn't  nice  to  play  with." 

''  Oh,  yes,  it  is.  I  didn't  mean  to  conterdic',  'cause  gran'ma  says 
it  isn't  poUte,  but  it  it  nice  to  play  wrff  mud, — really  an'  truly." 

The  horrid  child  I  How  easy  it  is  to  be  deceived  by  appearances  I 
There  was  nothing  about  Alice  H(q)e's  manner  that  would  have  led 
any  one  to  imagine  her  in  sympathy  witli  any  city  people  in  any  way. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  not  do  to  again  make  her  suspicious  of  me,  so  I 
hastily  said,— 

"  Mud  such  as  you  see— mere  wet  day — ^isn't  at  all  like  the  dreadful 
stuff  in  city  gutters,  where  the  wretched  children  of  the  very  poor  wade 
to  and  fro  and  sail  make-believe  boats  made  of        " 

'<  Wade?  Sail  boats?"  exclaimed  the  child,  with  a  sigh.  ''Oh, 
just  don't  I  wish  I  was  one  of  dose  dreadful  poor  children !  See  dat 
big  ocean  out  dere  ?  See  what  lots  and  lots  of  water  dere  is  ?  Well, 
you  can't  go  wadin'  in  it  at  all,  'xcept  once  in  a  very  lonff  time,  when 
de  wind  im'  tide  is  what  my  fahver  calls  *  just  so.'  Sure's  you  try  it 
any  uvver  time  a  great  big  wave  comes  up  and  knocks  you  down  an' 
splashes  you  all  over.  An'  boats?  Why,  if  you  try  to  sail  one  it  just 
gets  rolled  over  an'  over  an'  comes  right  back  to  wmre  it  started  mm. 
Dear,  dear  I  donH  I  just  wish  I  was  one  of  dose  poor  children  I" 

"  Well,  dear,  you  wouldn't  if  you  could  see  than.  As  I  was  say- 
ing, their  parents  teach  them  almost  nothing;  but  thare  are  hundreds 
of  big  schools^  where  the  poor  little  things  are  taught  a  great  deal,  and 
learn  to  become  wiser  and  better  than  their  parents." 

''  Den,"  remarked  Miss  Alice,  with  much  poeitiveness, ''  I'm  glad 
I'm  not  one  of  'em.  I  don't  want  to  be  any  smarter  an'  better  dan  my 
- '  ^  k 


fiihver  and  gran'ma.     It  makes  my  head  iust  ache  sometimes  to  fin 

how  smart  an'  good  dey  is,  an'  I's  sure  my  h • 

if  I  had  a  muwer  too  dat  was  just  as  smart 


how  smart  an'  good  dey  is,  an'  I's  sure  my  head  would  split  right  open 

smart  an'  good,  air  I  had  to  fink 
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'boat  bar  too.  Of  oonne  my  muvrer  m^  'oaose  ev'rybod j  up  ia  beaten 
18  everyfin'  dej  ought  to  be ;  bat  you  don't  have  to  fink  dat  wmy  'boot 
'em,  'cause  you  don't  see  'em  an'  hear  'em  so  much." 

'^  So  rnuoh  ?    You  don't  see  then  and  hear  them  at  all^  dear." 

^  Humph  1"  said  the  diild,  ocmtemptuoosly.  '^  I  guess  your  mnwer 
ain't  deady  is  she?" 

"No,  dear." 

"  Might  know  it ;  else  you  wouldn't  talk  dat  way.  Why,  I  can  see 
my  muwer  whenever  I  fink  'bout  her  a  litde  while ;  I  can  bear  her 
talk,  toa  She  looks  just  like  she  always  did,  an'  tidks  just  de  same 
way  she  did  when  I  was  a  baby.  Just  holds  me  ever  so  ti^ht  to  her, 
an'  looks  at  me  ever  so  long,  wiff  de  cunnin'est  kind  of  a  little  lau^ 
in  her  face,  an'  sajrs,  ^  Muwer's  little  darlin'  1  Muvver's  little  darlin' I' 
an'  it's  just  lovely." 

"  So  I  should  imagine,  dear,"  said  I,  eenUy,  putting  my  arm  around 
the  child ;  "  but  you  know  you  don't  letSij  see  and  h^  hier :  you  onlj 
imagine  it" 

"  Don't  you  say  dat  again  I"  exclaimed  the  child,  twitching  away 
icom  my  embrace  and  climbing  from  the  hammock  to  the  ground,  where 
she  stood  and  looked  at  me  defiantly.  "  Guess  I  know  more  'bout  my 
muwer  dan  vou  does." 

"  Certainly  you  do,  dear,"  said  I,  quickly. 

"  You  never  saw  her,  an'  I  did.    I  know  all  'bout  her." 

"  I  fidiould  thbk  you  would,  and  I  am  ever  so  Rlad  that  you  do.  It 
ought  to  make  you  very  happy,  too ;  but  I  merely  want  to  teadi  jou 
to  understand  it  rightly,  so  that  you  won't  ever  be  disappointed." 

I  supposed  this  would  appease  her  and  restore  conndenoe;  but  it 
didn't  She  continued  to  stand  aloof  and  look  at  me  angrily,  as  if  I 
had  done  her  serious  injury.    Finally  she  said, — 

''  Just  what  I  was  'fraid  'bout  You's  gone  an'  wanted  to  teach  me 
somefin'  I  didn't  want  to  know,  an'  made  me  unhappy.  Is  dat  de  kind 
of  fines  you  teach  de  duldren  in  your  school  ?" 

** No,  dear;  I  teadi  tliem  about  the  world,  and  the  stars,  and  the 
ocean,  and  about  the  people  who  live  in  other  countries ^" 

^  In  de  moon,  an' all  dem  places?" 

'^  No,  dear ;  there  are  no  people  in  the  moon,  that  we  know  o£" 

'^ But  we  can  make  b'lieve,  can't  we?  'Cause  it's  so  much  nicer  to 
fink  when  you  look  up  at  a  big  round  moon, — not  one  of  dem  little 
ones  dat  look  like  a  piece  of  watermelon  wiff  all  de  red  part  out  out, — ^it's 
so  much  nicer  when  you  look  up  at  de  moon  to  fink  diU;  dere's  people  in 
it  lookin'  down  an'  seein'  de  world  goin'  sailin'  along  in  de  sky,  just 
like  anuwer  moon.  You  know  de  moon's  nc^n'  but  a  star,— don't 
you?— only  it's  nearer,  so  it  looks  bigger,  an'  de  world's  noffin'  but 
anuwer  star, — don't  you  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  but  when  and  where  did  you  study  astronomy?" 

^^ Gracious  1  what  a  big  word!"  exclaimed  the  child.  ^'I  didn't 
ever  study  anyfin'  as  big  as  dat,  I'm  sure." 

**  Astronomy  is  the  study  of  the  stars,"  said  I.  "  Where  did  you " 

^'Oh,  is  dat  all  it  means?  Oh,  yes,  'stron'my.  Well,  I's  been 
leamin'  'bout  'em  ever  since  I  was  a  dear,  tiny  little  fing,  not  much 
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bigger  dan  one  of  mj  dolb^  I  guess.    My  fiUi  ver  told  me  'bout  'em;  'an 
gran'ma  tole  me  some  more.    Say  1  do  70a  know  where  de  big  dipp^ 

"  No,  dear.    Are  you  thirsty  V 

The  child  broke  into  a  marry  peal  of  laughter,  and  looked  quizzi- 
cally at  me.  "  Of  course  not,  she  replied,  and  then,  after  another 
laugh,  said,  ^*  If  I  was  firsty,  I  wouldn't  try  to  drink  out  of  doL  It's  too 
big,  an'  it's  millions  an'  millions  of  miles  away  from  here.  Besides, 
most  of  de  time  i^s  turned  up  endways,  or  upside  down,  or  somefin'^  so 
it  would  spill  all  the  water  out  anyway.  I  mean  de  big  dipper  up  in 
de  sky,— -de  seven  big  stars  dat's  on  de  backwards  end  of  ae  big  Dear 
dat's  goin'  roun'  an'  roun'  de  norf  star  all  de  time,  like  as  if  it  wanted 
to  bite  it  an'  was  'firaid  to." 

Slowly  I  realized  that  the  child  was  alluding  to  the  constellation  of 
the  Great  Bear,  and  that  I  had  heard  sometime,  somewhere,  that  a  portion 
of  it  was  vul^rly  called  '^  the  Dipper."  I  had  seldom  seen  any  stars 
but  those  which  -were  directly  overhead ;  houses  in  our  portion  of  the 
city  were  too  hieh  to  permit  an  extended  view  of  the  sky,  and  the  air, 
at  the  level  of  uie  sidewalk,  was  at  night  so  full  of  artifioal  light  as  to 
make  any  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies  unsatisfactory. 

*'Now  I  understand  you,"  I  said.  "Do  you  know  any  of  the 
other  stars?" 

"  Lots  of  'em, — lots  and  piles.  I  know  Jupiter,  an'  Mars,  an' 
Venus,  an'  Satin ^" 

"  Saturn,  dear,"  said  I,  pronouncing  the  name  of  the  ringed  planet 
with  distinctness. 

"  Say  P'  exclaimed  the  child,  as  if  she  were  about  to  impart  some- 
thing in  extreme  confidence,  '^  if  you  teach  me  to  say  it  dat  way  my 
&hver  won't  let  you  play  wiff  me  any  more.  One  of  our  visitors  once 
tried  to  teach  me  to  say  Satur-m,  as  you  call  it,  an'  my  fahver  said  if 
he  didn't  stop  he  wouldn't  give  him  noffin'  but  bad  cigars  to  smoke  for 
a  week." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I,  with  a  sigh.  '*  I'll  try  to  avoid  such  dreadful 
punishment.    Do  you  know  any  other  stars?" 

'^  Goodness,  yes.  Dere's  de  man  wiff  a  sword,— dat  man  wiff  de 
Irish  name,  dal  I  always  keep  forgettin', — C^  somefin'." 

"Orion?" 

"  Dat's  it  I    Den  dere's  de  Greek  woman's  chair ^" 

" The  chair  of  Andromeda?" 

"Yes.  Why,  you  do  know  somefin'  'bout  de  stars,  don't  you? 
But  I  don't  see  why  you  didn't  know  'bout  de  big  dipper,  when  it's  de 
biffgest  bunch  of  stars  in  de  sky.  Let's  see :  den  dere's  de  seven  stars, 
air  de  five  stars." 

"What  are  they  r 

"  Why,  stars,  of  course, — seven  of  'em  in  one  place,  an'  five  in 
anuwer.    Don't  you  know  'em  ?" 

"I  fear  I  don't." 

"  Dat's  too  bad  1  'cause  dey's  awful  cnnnin'  little  bunches.  Tell 
you  what :  you  come  over  to  our  house  to-night,  an'  I'll  show  'em  to 
you." 
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*^  I  don't  like  to  be  out  in  the  ni^t  air,  dear,''  said  I :  fondnes 
for  this  child  was  not  going  to  draw  me  into  country  manners,  the  ao- 
oepting  of  formal  invitations,  and  the  acquiring  of  a  lot  of  country 
acquaintances. 

**  Night  air  in  de  country  is  better  dan  day  air  in  de  dty ^—dat's 
what  my  fidiver  says.  But  I  guess  I  can  show  you  how  dey  look.'' 
The  child  went  out  from  the  sli^e  of  the  pines,  stooped  to  the  noond 
a  moment  or  two,  and  returned  with  both  her  chuboy  hands  full  of 
small  stones.  Then  she  stooped  again  and  carefully  arranged  the  stones 
on  the  eround,  five  in  the  form  of  a  V  lying  on  its  side,  and  seven  in 
about  the  lines  of  a  hand-basin.  Then  sm  arose,  contemplated  her 
work,  and  explained, — 

^*  Dere's  de  five  stars,  an'  dere's  de  seven  stars,  just  de  way  dey  look 
in  de  sky." 

**  Ah,  I  see ;  the  Hyades  and  the  Pleiades." 

"Dewha-a-at?" 

''  The  Hyades  and  the  Pleiades ;  those  are  the  names  of  the  con- 
stellations you  have  pictured,  and  very  correctly  too.  If  you  call  than 
by  their  right  names,  no  one  who  has  studied  astronomy  can  ever  mis- 
understand you  when  you  speak  of  them." 

The  child  looked  thoughtful,  so  I  hoped  the  spirit  of  my  injunction 
was  takine  efi*ect     But  it  wasn't ;  for  presently  she  remarked, — 

'^  Well,  I  know  a  little  'bout  Pleiades,  but  if  I  was  to  talk  'bout 
dose  stars,  an'  eive  'em  such  awful  Dutchy  names,  nobody  dat  I  know 
would  know  what  I  was  talkin'  'bout" 

"  Why  do  you  think  the  names  Dutchy,  dear  ?" 

"  'Cause  dey  don't  remind  you  of  anynn'  you  know ;  dat's  de  way 
Dutchman's  talk  is ;  dere's  lots  of  Dutchmen  'bout  here.  But  anybody^ 
smart  enough  to  know  what  seven  stars  and  five  stars  means." 

I  hastily  abandoned  an  intention  to  explain  to  the  child  the  value 
of  the  Greek  language  as  an  international  basis  of  scientific  nomencla- 
ture, for  I  feared  my  command  of  English  would  not  be  sufficient.  I 
merely  told  her  that  stars  and  many  ouier  natural  objects  had  names  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  because  the  meanines  of  words  in  these  languages  were 
known  among  educated  people  of  all  countries. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  'bout  dat,"  the  child  replied.  "  'Cause  I  learned 
a  lot  of  'em  last  winter.  Dere  was  a  big  girl— one  of  de  neighbors' 
children— dat  wanted  to  teach  school  roun'  here,  an'  gran'ma  let  me 
go  a  little  while.  What  words  do  you  fink  she  taught  me? — all  'bout 
fings  dat  was  in  me?  Why, '  trachea,'  an' ' sophagus/  an' '  biceps,'  an' 
*  triceps,'  an'  *  phalanges,'  an'  *  medulla  oblongata,'  an' '  ab-do-men !'  I 
asked  my  fahver  if  it  wasn't  dreadful  for  a  little  girl  to  have  all  dem 
fings  inside  of  her,  an'  he  made  a  face  as  if  he  was  takin'  medicine,  an' 
said  he'd  rawer  I'd  have  de  measles.  I  didn't  gb  to  dat  school  no 
more.  So  you'd  better  be  careful  'bout  teachin'  me  big  words,  if  you 
want  to  go  on  teachin'  me  anyfin'." 

I  resolved  to  take  this  hint  to  heart ;  at  the  same  time  I  began  to 
wmider  whether  there  was  anything  that  I  really  could  teach  tiiis  child, 
who  had  taken  possession  of  my  pity  because  of  her  ignorance,  yet  who 
seemed  to  know  more  than  any  cnild  in  my  classes  or  in  my  circle  of 
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aoquaintanoes.  Still,  was  it  any  more  sensible  that  she  should  have 
been  taught  astronomy  instead  of  physiology? 

^^  How  did  you  come  to  learn  so  modi  aboat  the  stars,  dear?*'  I 
asked.  '^  Most  ^Is  are  two  or  three  times  as  old  as  you  before  they 
are  taught  anything  about  astronomy/' 

"CSnH  help  leamin'  'bout  *em/'  she  replied.  "Dey're  always 
where  dey're  lookin'  right  at  me,  after  dark ;  dey  keeps  winkin'  at  me 
froo  my  window  almost  every  night  till  I  go  to  sleep ;  an',  besides,  we 
don't  see  no£Sn'  else  from  our  piasza,  dese  warm  nights,  'xoept  de  stars 
an'  de  ooean,  so  I  can't  help  finkin'  'bout  'em  an'  askin'  questions 
'bout  'em.  My  fahver  says  if  a  person  don't  want  to  grow  up  wivout 
knowin'  noffin'  dey'd  better  ask  questions  'bout  what  dey  see  oftenest 
an'  fink  'bout  most.  So  when  I  sits  on  de  piazza  nights,  in  papa's 
lap, — when  he's  home, — I  ask  him  lots  of  fings  'bout  de  stars,  an'  he 
tells  me  'em,  an'  when  he  ain't  home  gran'ma  tells  me  'em.  She's  got 
a  great  big  map  of  de  sky,  wiff  de  names  of  all  de  stars, — ^bunches  an' 
big  stars.  Sometimes,  rainy  da3rs  I  plays  stars  on  de  floor.  I's  got 
lots  of  little  white  stones  for  stars,  but  de  Milky  Way  bowered  me 
awful,  'cause  its  stars  are  so  little  an'  dose  togevver,  you  know :  so  one 
day  I  got  some  flour  out  of  de  kitchen,  an'  den  I  got  it  all  right  It 
looked  just  like  de  sky,  'cause  de  rug  was  blue.  Oran'ma  got  real 
cross  'bout  it  when  she  came  to  clean  de  room,  'cause  de  flour  wouldn't 
come  out  of  de  rug,  but  when  she  tole  my  fiihver  he  only  laughed ; 
den  he  got  a  piece  of  chalk  an'  let  me  make  de  bie  stars  win  dat  instead 
of  stones,  an'  den — ^what  do  you  fink?  Why,  ne  bought  a  new  rug, 
an'  hung  de  old  one,  wifi^  all  de  stars  on  it,  on  de  wall  of  his  room,  an' 
he  shows  it  to  all  his  friends  dat  comes  to  see  him." 

I  turned  my  face  so  as  to  laugh  unseen.  This  child's  father  was 
evidently  a  ridiculous  fellow,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  shrewd  remarks 
which  his  daughter  had  repeated,  but  the  incident  of  the  rug  certainly 
was  funny.  I  found  myself  sympathizing  with  the  grandmotiier,  too, 
horrid  old  woman  though  I  believed  her,  for  what  woman  can  contemr 
plate  unmoved  the  ruin  of  a  rue  ?  Nevertheless,  had  the  rug  been  my 
own,  and  a  child — this  particular  child — had  laboriously' mapped  the 
heavens  upon  it,  with  so  faithful  a  sense  of  proportion  regarding  the 
Milky  Way,  I  was  not  certain  that  I  would  not  have  decorated  my  own 
wall  with  it. 

But,  after  all,  what  was  the  incident  but  another  illustration  of 
imagination  running  riot?  Of  what  possible  use  was  her  knowledge 
of  the  stars?  Paraflax,  ascension,  declination,  occultation,  all  the  laws 
that  governed  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  raised  mere 
star-gazing  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  had  undoubtedlv  been  n^lected 
by  the  father  in  his  pretended  teacfaine ;  the  mere  words  pt^bably  made 
their  meanines  distasteftil  to  the  litend-minded  fellow.  I  could  at  least 
put  a  thought  or  two  into  the  bright  little  head,  as  seed  into  good 
ground,  to  help  the  diild  towards  more  lasting  comprehension  of  the 
system  and  law  that  governed  the  movem^ts  of  the  neavenly  bodies : 
so  I  said, — 

^'  Well,  dear,  have  you  learned  or  thought  anything  about  the  stars 
except  what  you  have  told  me?    The  stars  are  very  pretty  to  look  at 
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and  to  give  700  a  new  way  of  aniasing  yourself;  bat  tii^  weren't  pat 
there  for  that  purpose  alone.  They  mu^  be  of  some  nsei  in  some  way 
besides  merely  amnsine  people :  don't  yon  think  so?" 

'^  YeSy  indeed  I  do^^  me  replied,  with  great  earnestness.  '^  My 
&hver  tole  me  all  'boat  it  one  time,  an'  I  haven't  ever  forgot  it^ 
eiver." 

So  the  &th^  didn't  make  a  mere  plaything  of  hb  child,  after  all  I 
I  was  glad  of  it.  I  was  beoominff  painfully  solidtous  about  the  Aiture 
welfare  of  this  child.  I  had  so  long  carried  in  my  heart  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  wretched  diildren  in  my  school— -sheep  wiUi  no 
shepherd  but  me — that  I  could  not  feel  otherwise  r^arding  any  child 
witn  whom  I  came  in  contact  But  how  had  her  &ther  brought  practi- 
cal astronomy  within  the  comprehension  of  so  small  a  head  ?  I  asked 
her  to  tell  me  all  about  it,  as  her  &ther  had  explained  it  to  her. 

*^  Well/'  said  die,  "  once  dere  lived  'way  'cross  de  ocean  a  fiirmer 
named  Job,  an'  he  was  de  richest  farmer  in  all  de  country  round.  It 
never  troubled  him  if  de  butcher's  wagon  didn't  come  round  in  time, 
'cause  he  had  just  fousands  of  sheep,  an'  would  go  out  an'  kill  one  in 
time  to  have  meat  for  dinner;  an'  gran'ma  says  when  folks  was  offered 
spring  lamb  at  his  house  de^  got  spring  lamb.  He  had  five  hundred 
pairs  of  oxen, — jus'  fink  of  it !  enough  to  plough  all  de  farms  as  fiir  as 
you  can  look  from  our  biggest  hill,  gran'ma  snys.  He  had  such  lots 
of  camels  dat  if  dey  was  £Q  in  a  menagerie  no  little  girl  would  have 
to  be  lifted  up  to  see  one ;  dere  were  such  lots  of  'em  dat  each  little  girl 
could  have  a  whole  one  for  herself  to  look  at,  all  by  herself,  an'  nobody 
to  stand  in  front  of  her.  An'  donkeys— why,  if  a  whole  Sunday- 
school  picnic  had  gone  to  his  farm  each  boy  and  ffirl  could  have  had  a 
donkey  to  ride  all  day,  instead  of  takin'  turns  of  just  a  minute  or  two, 
like  dey  had  to  at  our  last  picnia 

**  But  he  deserved  such  lots  of  fines,  'cause  he  was  a  real  good  man. 
Wh^,  when  his  diildren  done  anyfin  wrong  he  tried  to  be  punished 
for  It  himself,  'stead  of  makin'  dem  have  bid  times ;  dough  I  'spec'  it 
hurt  'em  just  as  bad,  and  maybe  a  little  worse. 

**  Well,  one  day  de  Ole  Bad  Man  come  along,  an'  tole  de  Lord 
he  didn't  fink  'twas  hard  for  Job  to  be  good,  'cause  he  didn't  have 
no  trouble  to  make  him  want  to  be  bad.  An'  de  Lord  tole  de  Ole 
Bad  Man  to  give  Job  some  trouble,  an'  he'd  see  dat  it  didn't  make 
no  difference.  So  one  day  de  Old  Bad  Man  sent  some  fighters  to  kill 
Job's  farm-hand&  an'  some  fieves  to  steal  de  oxen  an'  donkeys,  an' 
some  lightnin'  to  kill  de  sheep,  an'  some  more  fieves  to  steal  de  camds, 
an'  den  he  sent  a  biff  storm  oat  knocked  down  a  house  where  all  Job's 
children  was  eatin'  dinner,  an'  it  killed  all  de  boys ;  didn't  kill  de  little 
girls,  dough :  my  fiihver  says  dat  would  have  been  too  mudi. 

**  Well,  Job  was  real  good  'bout  it ;  he  said  de  Lord  gave  him 
everyfin'  he  had,  an'  if  He  wanted  to  take  it  all  away  again,  why,  who 
could  prevent  Him  ?  So  de  Ole  Bad  Man  felt  pretty  sheepish ;  an'  he 
said  dat  if  he  could  only  hurt  Job  himself,  den  fings  would  be  different. 
Den  de  Lord  said,  *  Well,  go  hurt  him,  just  so  you  don't  kill  him ;  den 
you'll  see  you  don't  know  as  much  as  you  fink  you  do.'  So  de  Ole  Bad 
Man  give  Job  boils— did  you  eyet  have  boils  ?'^ 
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^'  No/'  said  I,  with  some  asperity. 

^'  Neiver  did  I :  but  gran'ma  says  dej's  dreadfal  sores  dat  itohes 
like  de  heat-rash— didn't  yon  ever  have  heat-rash  ?'' 

"I Go  on,  dear/' 

*^  Well,  dey  hurt  him  so— just  like  a  whole  lot  of  big  skeeter-bites, 
all  at  a  time— dat  he  oouldn't  scratch  himself  &st  enough  wiff  his  hands, 
so  he  done  it  wiff  a  piece  of  broken  dish.  But  he  didn't  get  bad,  dough 
his  own  wife  told  him  to  call  de  Lord  bad  names  an'  die.  Gran'ma 
says  she  guesses  de  ole  lady  eot  tired  of  bavin'  a  husband  roun'  dat 
was  sick  an'  poor  too.  Job  bemved  himself  real  well  till  free  friends 
of  his  came  a-visitin' ;  dey  talked  to  him  for  a  whole  lot  of  days  to- 

Sewer,  an'  tole  him  what  he  ought  to  do,  an'  oughtn't  to  do,  an'  what 
ey  would  do  if  dey  was  him.  i)en  he  lost  his  patienoe,  an'  began  to 
say  lots  of  cross  fings,  an'  talk  as  if  de  Lord  didn't  have  anyfin' to  do 
but  look  after  him,  an'  how  if  he'd  made  de  world  he'd  have  had  fings 
diff'rent  in  a  good  many  ways.  My  fahver  says  a  man  never  knows 
eVryfin'  so  much  as  when  fings  ain't  goin'  to  suit  him." 

"  All  this  is  very  interesting,  dear,  though  I  think  I've  heard  some- 
thing of  the  kind  before.  But  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  stars  ?  I  don't 
want  to  lose  the  story ;  but  try  and  remember  that  you  were  going  to  tell 
me  how  you  had  learned  all  about  the  stars." 

"  I  haven't  forgot :  I'll  reach  dem  stars  pretty  soon.  Well,  one  day 
while  Job  was  argrumblin'  away,  de  Lord  came  along  in  a  whirlwind  : 
my  fahver  says  de  Lord  really  was  wiff  Job  all  de  time,  but  when  folks 
gets  into  trouble  dey  fink  dere's  nobody  near  'em  but  de  Ole  Bad  Man, 
so  it  takes  a  storm,  or  a  club,  or  somefin'  awful  bie  and  strong,  to  bring 
'em  to  deir  senses.  Den  de  Lord  give  Job  a  good  talkin'-to.  He  just 
let  him  know  dat  Job  nor  no  uvver  man  knew  just  how  everyfin'  in  de 
world  oueht  to  be,  an'  no  man  could  be  as  smart  as  de  Lord.  He  tole 
him  just  Tots  of  fines  where  Job  wasn't  as  smart  and  strong  as  de  Lord, 
an'  one  of  de  fines  he  said  was,  *  Canst  dou  bind  de  sweet' — say !  what's 
dat  name  you  calls  de  seven  stars  ?" 

"Pleiades?" 

'*  Oh,  yes ;  my  fahver  gave  me  a  new  doll  if  I'd  learn  dat  verse  to 
'member  it  always,  but  I  always  forgets  dat  word.  *  Canst  dou  bind  de 
sweet  influences  of  de  Pleiades,  or  loose  de  bands  of  Orion  ?'  Just  fink 
how  little  dat  must  have  made  Job  feel,  an'  how  strong  it  made  him  fink 
de  Lord  I  He  couldn't  help  finkin'  'bout  it,  you  know,  'cause  stars  was 
all  Job  had  ever  had  to  look  at  in  de  night-time.  My  fahver  says  what 
de  Lord  told  Job  in  dat  verse  was  de  first  lesson  in  de  world  in  practi- 
cal 'stron'my, — ^'stron'my  is  all  'bout  de  stars,  you  know, — an'  he  says 
I  must  'member  it  all  my  life,  so  if  ever  I  get  to  liavin'  bad  times  an' 
fink  de  Lord  isn't  strong  enough  to  make  fings  right,  I  can  just  go  out 
an'  look  at  de  stars  awhile,  an'  get  my  mind  right  again." 

A  thunder-storm  put  an  end  to  our  interview,  soon  after  little 
Alice  ended  her  story,  and  I  was  not  entirely  sorry,  for  I  became  so 
absorbed  in  my  own  Uioughts  that  I  could  not  be  good  company  for 
m^  little  visitor.  When  at  night  the  clouds  disapp^ured,  I  sat  in  my 
wmdow  for  hours,  looking  into  the  sky,  and  looking  backward  into  my 
own  life.  For  my  one  great  sorrow  I  was  conscious  I  had  blamed 
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heaven  quite  as  much  as  Frank  Wayne;  but  ooold  I  ^'bind  the  sweet 
influences  of  the  Pleiades^  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion''  ? 

How  glad  I  was,  when  I  retired,  that  no  one  could  see  mj  fiu3e  as  I 
suddenly  realised  how  I  had  with  mudi  condescension  h^gaa  the  day  in 
an  attempt  to  teadi  the  child,  and  how  the  teadier  herself  had  been 
taught! 


IN  THE  WINDOW-SEAT. 

ONE  evening  in  an  autumn  old 
We  in  the  cushioned  window-seat 
Sat  side  by  side  in  converse  sweet 
As  that  old  tale  our  young  lips  told, 
We  watched  the  shadows  sway  and  greet 
Upon  the  walls.    The  burning  loes 
Lay  crackling  on  the  great  brass  dogs. 
Far  back  within  the  window-seat, 
Half  hidden  by  the  curtain's  fold. 
You  sat  and  swung  your  dainty  feet. 
Our  brown  eyes  tenderly  did  meet 
As  low  we  talked,  the  story  told, 
That  evening  in  an  autumn  old. 

Thin^  did  not  diance  as  they  were  told 

Within  the  cushioned  winaow-seat 

That  autumn-time.    Our  story  sweet 
Is  like  some  vague  romance  of  old. 

Here  in  the  after-years  we  meet, 

When  shadows  oft  from  burning  lorn 
Have  lain  athwart  the  ereat  brass  oogs, 

And  clung  about  the  window-seat, 
Half  hidden  by  the  curtain's  fold. 

The  paths  we  trod  have  led  our  feet 

Apart  till  now ;  and  years  full  fleet 
Have  drifiied  by.    Since  we  are  old 
We  smile  at  that  old  tale  we  told. 

But  hist !    Within  the  window-seat^ 
Half  hidden  by  the  curtain's  fold. 

Your  daughter  swings  her  dainty  feet ; 

And,  madam,  hear  my  boy  repeat. 
With  eager  lips,  a  story  told 
One  evening  m  an  autumn  old. 

CharleB  Washington  CMemam,  Jr. 
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EXTRA0T8  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  JOHN  R.  THOMPSON. 

[Mr.  John  B.  Thompson  in  1864  went  to  London  to  take  an  editorial  posi- 
tion on  The  Index,  a  journal  supported  by  the  Confederate  government  with  the 
intention  of  influencing  England  and  France  to  further  its  cause.  Mr.  Thompson 
remained  abroad  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  this  country  and  obtained  a 
situation  on  the  Evening  FioH  as  assistant  editor.  His  health  fiskded  rapidly.  On 
the  day  of  his  death  he  sent  for  B.  H.  Stoddard,  whom  he  made  his  executor, 
with  Aul  liberty  to  act  according  to  his  judgment  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
his  effects. 

The  diary  shows  that  no  American  at  that  period  had  so  great  a  social 
opportunity  as  Mr.  Thompson :  and  I  think  that  his  intention  was  to  fill  out 
these  entries  and  make  a  complete  account  of  his  life  abroad. — ^£.  S.] 

Jan.  26y  1864. — ^The  exigencies  of  the  war  renderine  it  impossible 
for  me  to  procure  a  Diary  in  Richmond,  I  have  taken  Uiis  old  one  of 
'69.  The  only  chan^  necessary  where  the  entries  will  b^n  is  that  of 
the  year  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

Jan.  28. — Some  expenses  of  the  past  year,  to  show  the  cost  of 
things: 

Paid  for  a  break&st  to  three  people,  $33.  One  pound  of  butter, 
$12.    A  shad,  $10,  etc. 

Qave  my  sister  for  woonded  soldiers  $50. 

Paregoric,  $4.     Bottle  of  brandy,  $50. 

Sent  a  note  to  Constance  Cary,  proceeds  of  a  poem  on  the  obsequies 
of  Stuart,  which  note  was  never  received.     Quart  of  milk,  $4. 

Feb.  29. — ^Wrote  my  weekly  letter  to  the  London  Index.  Rumors 
of  an  advance  of  Meaae's  army,  and  a  cavalry  raid  of  the  enemy  on 
the  Vij^inia  Central  Railroad. 

March  1. — Raining,  and  very  dark.  Great  excitement  in  town 
produced  by  the  cavalry  raid,  which  was  pushed  within  three  miles  of 
Richmond.  The  vandals  shelled  the  house  of  Hon.  James  Lyon  on 
the  Brooke  turnpike,  and  committed  wanton  outrages  wherever  they 
went  Skirmishes  between  raiders  and  local  troops;  some  prisoners 
brought  in. 

March  2. — ^The  house-roofe  covered  with  snow.  Three  hundred 
horses  and  eighty  prisoners  brought  in  by  General  Wade  Hampton. 

March  3. — ^All  local  troops  under  arms.  Alarm-bells  rane  from 
two  till  five.  All  furlouKhea  officers  and  privates  of  the  Confederate 
army  called  to  serve  in  deduce  of  the  city. 

March  4. — Deepest  ind^nation  over  the  orders  captured  on  Colonel 
Dahlgren,  revealing  the  diabolical  purpose  of  the  Yankees  in  their  late 
raid  to  sack  and  bum  the  city  and  put  to  death  the  President  and 
Cabinet. 

March  6. — At  St.  Paul's  the  prayer  of  Thanksgiving  after  Victory 
was  offered  for  our  deep  obligation  to  God  Almighty  and  our  deliver- 
ance from  danger. 

March  7. — ^Wrote  a  full  account  of  late  events  for  the  London 
Index. 
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March  12. — Aprioot-trees  in  bloesom.    Shad  in  mark^  $10  a  pair. 

March  13. — Large  namber  of  leading  Confederate  officers  in  diurch 
to-day, — Generals  B.  K  Lee,  Longstreet,  Bragg,  Hood,  Whiting,  and 
others. 

March  14. — Prayers  at  St.  PauPs.  Spent  the  evening  playing 
backgammon  with  my  &ther.  President's  proclamation  on  Fast-Day. 
Consultation  of  generals  held  here  on  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  for 
the  future. 

March  15. — ^Under  the  new  agreement  for  ezdiange  of  prisoners, 
six  hundred  and  sixty-five  officers  and  prisoners  arrived.  President 
Davis  and  Gk>vernor  Smith  made  speeches.  Hot  coffee  and  provisions 
were  served  them. 

March  17. — Ice  in  the  gutter.  Anniversary  of  my  mother's  death. 
May  I  take  to  heart  the  lesson  of  her  blameless  life,  her  sweet  Christian 
graces! 

March  20. — Immense  concourse  in  Capitol  Square  to  meet  eleven 
hundred  prisoners  from  Point  Lookout 

March  26. — ^Prices  current  for  this  day's  market.     Beef,  far  from 

r,  $5  per  pound.  Irish  potatoes,  $40  per  bushel.  Eggs,  per  dozen, 
Butter,  per  pound,  $4. 

March  31. — Heard  a  lecture  on  the  religious  character  of  Stonewall 
Jackson.  Large  audience.  Sent  letter  to  London  by  a  special  messen- 
ger. 

April  30. — President  Davis's  son  fell  fit)m  the  balcony. 

May  1. — Funeral  of  young  Davis. 

May  5. — Yankee  gun-boats  ascending  the  river.  Second  battle  of 
the  Wilderness. 

May  6. — The  great  battle  continued.  Dr.  Bead's  church  kept  open 
for  prayers. 

May  7. — Continuance  of  the  fight.     A  thousand  rumors  flying. 

May  9. — All  business  suspended.     No  one  allowed  to  leave  town. 

May  11. — Bichmond  bare  of  male  inhabitants.  Terrible  storm  : 
bouses  unroofed. 

July  5. — Left  Wilmington  in  steamer  Cape  Fear,  went  down  the 
river  to  Fort  Fisher,  and  on  board  the  Edith.  Out  at  sea  by  eight 
o'clock,  having  safely  passed  the  inner  blockading  fleet  off  the  bar : 
went  very  near  one  of  them.  Slept  on  a  cotton-bale.  At  daybreak 
were  seen  and  chased  by  a  Yankee  steamer  supposed  to  be  the  Con- 
necticut. Chase  kept  up  nine  hours,  when  the  Yankee  changed  his 
course.    Saw  the  steamer  later,  but,  night  coming  on,  eluded  them. 

July  8. — Ban  into  the  harbor  of  St.  George,  Bermuda,  and  went  on 
board  the  Britisli  mail-packet  and  sailed  for  Halifax. 

July  12. — Dense  fog  off  the  coast.  Lay  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
firing  signal-guns.  Pilot  came  along  and  took  us  into  harbor.  Heard 
of  the  loss  of  the  Alabama  in  the  fight  with  the  Kearsaree. 

JttZy  22. — Sailed  from  Halifax  in  the  Asia.  Crowded  Mrith  pas- 
sengers. 

July  30. — Put  off  passengers  and  mails  at  Queenstown. 

LorujUm,  August  8. — ^Moved  my  luggage  from  Exeter  Hill  Hotel 
to  17  Savile  Bow,  the  old   residence  of  Sheridan,  where  he  died. 
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Drove  to  Hampstead  to  see  the  brother  of  John  Mitdiel^  but  he  had 
gone  to  Ireland. 

Aug.  6. — Called  on  John  Stewart  Ozlej,  and  rode  back  in  his  drag 
to  Savile  Row ;  five  horses,  and  tiger  in  top-boots. 

Aug.  14,  Eingumey  ScoUancL — ^Two  services  in  the  church,  the  last 
in  Uie  Gaelic  tongue,  the  tunes  sung  to  the  hprmns  the  same  as  those 
used  in  America.  Received  a  tel^ram  of  a  victory  over  Grant,  which 
gives  us  all  the  liveliest  satis&ction. 

Aiy.  20. — Fire  of  peat  kept  up  all  day.  Went  out  shooting :  one 
brace  of  birds,  seven  grouse,  one  blackcock.    Whist  after  dinner. 

DubUny  Aug.  31. — Arrived  at  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore : 
received  a  cordial  welcome.  Meeting  of  the  Tipperary  Archer  Club : 
Collation,  band  of  music,  profuse  dmmpagne.  Ball  in  the  library- 
room,  the  county  aristocracy  present. 

SepL  3. — ^Went  with  Mr.  Mason  to  the  Clonmel  Club :  cricket-match 
with  the  10th  Hussars. 

SepL  6. — Played  cro<juet  with  the  children.  Took  a  long  walk  to 
gather  mushrooms.  This  is  the  daily  routine  at  Knocklofty :  prayer 
at  nine,  breakfast  at  ten,  lunch  at  two,  dinner  at  eight,  bedtime  twelve. 

8qpt.  6. — Made  a  mint-julep  for  the  company,  which  was  much 
enjoyed.  Oddest  people  in  Clonmel, — ^beggars,  street-singers,  barefoot 
market-women  witn  donkeys,  hundreds  of  ragged  children. 

8qpL  7. — ^Drove  to  the  mansion  of  Hon.  Bemal  Osborne,  where 
we  spent  the  night. 

Sq^  8. — ^Took  a  jaunting-car  for  Curraghmore,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford.  At  Carrick  a  trial  was  going  on  on  witch- 
craft I  Saw  an  old  manor-house  of  Queen  Elizabeth  which  Spenser 
visited.    Stopped  at  Mr.  Ridgewav's  to  lunch. 

Dubliny  aepL  11. — Drove  with  Dr.  Wheeler  on  the  top  of  an  om- 
nibus to  the  oflBce  of  the  Irish  Thnes,  of  which  he  is  editor.  There 
we  received  tel^rams  announcing  the  nomination  of  McClellan  at 
Chicago. 

Sq[d.  26. — ^Left  cards  at  Sir  Edward  Bulwer's,  and  on  Robert 
Lytton,  Owen  Meredith. 

OcL  6. — Dined  at  Lady  Qeorgiana  Fane's. 

Oct  7. — Dined  at  Captain  Blakele/s,  inventor  of  the  celebrated 
gun.  Charming  dinner ;  immense  block  of  ice  in  the  centre  of  the 
table  to  keep  the  air  cool ;  beautiftil  flowers,  and  dinner  d  la  Russe. 

OcL  8. — Saw  at  Palgrave's  a  copy  of  first  edition  of  "  Idyls  of  the 
King,'^  the  whole  edition  of  which  was  suppressed. 

OcL  11. — Lunched  with  the  Countess  of  Harrington.  Afterwards 
drove  to  a  &mous  jeweller's  in  R^ent  Street,  where  we  saw  diamonds 
of  the  dowager  Countess  Cleveland,  eieht  thousand  pounds  in  value. 
They  were  for  sale.     Commenced  a  leader  for  the  Index. 

OcL  14. — Drank  tea  and  spent  the  evening  with  Thomas  Carlyle 
at  5  Cheyne  Row.  Mrs.  Carlyle  for  some  time  has  been  an  invalid, 
but  made  her  appearance.  Lady  Ashburton  and  Miss  Baring  came  in 
after  tea.  Mr.  Carlyle  said  it  was  his  habit  to  drink  five  cups  of  tea. 
He  ran  off  into  table-talk  about  tea  and  coffee,  told  us  that  he  had  found 
in  Lord  Russell's  '^  Memoirs  of  Moore,''  which  he  called  a  rubbishy 
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book^  the  origin  of  the  word  biffgm:  it  comes  firom  one  Biggin,  a 
tinner,  who  first  made  the  vessel  and  was  knighted  afterwards.  Tb^k 
he  talked  of  pipes  and  tobacco,  and  recited  the  old  verse,  ^' Think  of 
this,  and  smoke  tobacco."  There  was  but  one  honest  pipe  made  in 
Britain, — by  a  Glasgow  man,  who  used  a  clay  foand  in  I)evonshire. 
Mr.  Carlyle  inauired  about  the  Confederacy,  its  resources,  army,  its 
supplies  of  food  and  powder.  He  read  a  letter  from  Emerson,  in 
which  the  Yankee  philosopher  declared  that  the  struggle  now  going  cm 
was  the  battle  of  humamty.  When  we  rose  to  say  good-night,  he 
called  a  servant  for  his  coat  and  boots  (he  had  received  us  in  dressing- 

S^wn  and  slippers),  and  walked  with  us  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
rosvenor  Hotel,  two  miles,  at  half-past  eleven  !  On  the  way  paaBing 
Chelsea  Hospital,  he  burst  into  a  tribute  to  Wren,  the  architect,  of 
whom  he  said  there  was  a  rare  harmony,  a  sweet  veracity,  in  all  his 
work.  We  mentioned  Tennyson,  and  he  spoke  with  great  affection  of 
him,  but  thought  him  inferior  to  Bums :  he  had  known  "  Alfred"  for 
years;  said  he  used  to  come  in  hob-nailed  shoes  and  rough  coat, 
to  blow  a  cloud  with  him.  Carlyle  said  he  thought  Mill's  book  on 
Liberty  the  greatest  nonsense  he  ever  read,  and  spoke  despairingly  <^ 
the  future  of  Great  Britain ;  too  much  money  would  be  the  ruin  of 
the  land. 

OcL  31. — Went  with  Miss  Sally  Souter,  the  Countess  of  Harring- 
ton, and  Lady  Greraldine  Stanhope,  to  the  St  James  Theatre,  to  see 
Charles  Mathews. 

Nov.  4. — Weather  fer  inferior  to  our  glorious  faU  weather  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Nov.  16. — At  Carlyle's,  who  made  many  inquiries  about  Lee,  whom 
he  greatly  admires.  He  talked  brilliantly;  spoke  disparagingly  of 
Napier  and  other  English  historians, — said  they  knew  nothing  of  war 
as  an  art 

Nov.  24. — Spent  the  evening  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Woolner,  sculptor, 
with  Tennyson,  a  quiet,  simple  man,  who  smoked  a  pipe  and  drank 
hot  punch  with  us.  He  deplored  the  American  war,  and  talked  of 
the  Yankees,  whom  he  detested. 

Dec.  9. —  Wortlet/  Lodge,  MorUake. — Spent  a  day  and  night  here. 
Drove  back  in  an  open  carriage  in  dense  fog.  Dined  at  Lady  Ueorgiana 
Fane's,  where  I  met  Mr.  Babbage,  the  ftmous  inventor  of  the  odou- 
lating  machine. 

Dee.  10. — ^To  Drury  Lane  to  see  Helen  Faucit  as  Lady  Macbeth. 
Phelp  as  Macbeth  very  bad. 

Dec.  11 . — ^To  the  chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  where  I  heard 
beautiful  choral  singing  by  the  foundlings  dressed  m  costume,  the  boys 
in  red  waistcoats,  the  girls  in  mob  caps  and  white  stomachers.  Met 
Mr.  Haydon,  son  of  the  famous  artist. 

Dec.  12. — To  Whitbread's  famous  brewery.  The  establishment 
covers  five  acres  of  ground. 

Dec.  24. — Crossed  the  Channel.  Visited  the  old  HAtel  Dessin, 
celebrated  by  Sterne, — now  a  museum. 

Dec.  26. — Saw  Cora  Pearl  at  the  Longchamp  races,  and  others  of 
the  demimonde. 
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Jan.  1. 1865^  Paris. — ^Took  a  cab  and  went  to  dine  at  Mr.  Corbin^s, 
Rae  de  varennes^  Faubourg  St  Germain.  Streets  ooated  with  ioe. 
Mr.  Corbin  lives  in  magnificent  style.  The  guests  were  Mr.  Slidell^ 
Gteneral  Randolph,  Commodore  Barron,  and  a  son  of  Commodore 
Stewart  of  the  old  United  States  navy.  The  dark  day  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  feelings  of  Confederates  in  Paris.  The  new  year  opens 
in  sorrow.    May  it  dose  in  joy  I  Qod  grant  it  I 

Jan.  4. — Paris  is  immensely  chang^  in  ten  years,  since  I  saw  it. 
The  Emperor  makes  vast  improvements,  but  the  city  is  losing  its 
ancient  characteristics. 

Jan.  7. — Heard  the  sad  news  of  the  occupation  of  Savannah  by 
Sherman's  army,  and,  though  wo  felt  little  like  amusement,  went  to 
the  theatre,  and  afterwards  took  oysters. 

Jan.  27. — Yet,  in'  the  absence  of  news,  the  Confederate  loan  ad- 
vances three  per  cent  Am  told  we  shall  soon  hear  something  of  im- 
portance. I  think  it  refers  to  an  iron-clad  from  Europe  to  attack 
Boston  or  New  York. 

.  Jan.  30. — ^Distressing  news  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher  by  the 
Federals,  and  may  now  give  up  all  hope  of  correspondence  with  our 
friends. 

Feb.  7. — Had  an  order  to  the  House  of  Parliament  Earl  of 
Charlemont  moved  the  address  in  a  manner  pitiable.  Lord  Houehton 
followed  in  a  speech  without  grace  or  energy.  Earl  Granville  spoke  in 
a  style  very  like  Dundreary.  Prince  of  Wales  kept  his  seat,  and  his 
hat  on. 

FA.  12. — Heard  momine  service  in  Bedford  Chapel :  heard  J.  C. 
M.  Bellew.  The  small  building  was  decorated  with  artificial  flowers. 
Bellew  is  a  fiushionable  preacher,  with  prematurely  gray  hair.  He  dis- 
cussed tremendous  themes  with  grace  of  manner  l£at  left  no  ideas  on 
the  mind. 

Feb.  13. — ^In  my  walks  about  London  I  am  painftdly  impressed 
with  the  condition  of  the  majority,  even  in  quarters  not  the  worst 
Streets  are  dirty,  houses  mean,  die  vast  masses  exhibit  squalor, 
laboring  classes  never  seem  to  wash.  Children  swarm  everywhere. 
Fifty  yards  fix)m  Regent  Street  there  are  slums  like  Five  Points  in 
New  York. 

Feb.  16. — Breakfasted  at  ten  with  candles.  Intelligence  of  a  ne- 
gotiation on  the  part  of  our  commissioners  with  Lincoln  and  Seward 
for  peace  broken  off.  Rejoiced  to  hear  that  no  reconstruction  of  the 
Union  was  listened  to  as  a  possible  thing  by  our  commissioners. 

Feb.  19. — Heard  an  impressive  sermon  from  Maurice,  a  friend  of 
Tennyson.  Lunched  at  Lord  Whamdiffe's.  As  in  all  English  houses 
of  wealth,  the  lunch  was  a  sumptuous  affair.  Colonel  Damer  showed 
me  drawings  of  the  battles  in  the  Crimea.  Englishmen  think  our 
fighting  in  America  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  si^  of  Sebas- 
topol. 

Feb.  23. — Paid  a  shilling  for  a  stand  on  the  top  of  an  ale-house 
to  see  the  funeral  procession  of  Cardinal  Wiseman.  The  most  de- 
graded concourse  of  people  I  ever  saw.  Women  bearing  the  marks 
of  thdr  husbands'  brutality,  boys  and  girls  old  in  suffering  and  vice, 
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ragged,  debauched  creatures.  Queen  Amelia  and  some  foreign  min- 
isters followed  the  hearse. 

FA.  26. — Drove  to  the  seat  of  Mowbray  Morris,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  London  Timea.  A  charming  English  house.  My  room  vetj  lux- 
urious. (Mnne  excellent,  wines  delicious.  Could  not  help  thinking 
of  my  father  and  sister  at  home  as  I  ate  and  drank.  Music  and  tea 
in  the  drawing-room,  afterwards  billiards,  cigars,  brandy,  and  seltzer. 
In  the  morning  visited  stables,  dairy,  &rm-yard,  greenhouses,  and 
conservatories.  Mr.  Morris  was  little  disposed  to  discuss  the  war, 
except  from  a  military  point  of  view. 

March  7. — At  the  Reform  Club.  Saw  across  the  room  Greorge 
Augustus  8ala,  a  very  vulgar  and  dissipated-looking  man. 

March  10. — News  of  the  capture  of  Wilmington.  All  seems  dark 
for  our  poor  country.  How  difierent  with  me,  in  luxury,  from  the 
privations  of  our  noble  people  I  This  is  Fast  Day  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Davis.  Although  written  above  that  I  lunched  and  dined,  I 
listed.  I  took  no  breakfast,  and  only  a  meagre  bowl  of  soup  and  bit 
of  fish  at  the  other  meals,  and  I  have  prayed  Almighty  (}od  for  our 
cause. 

March  14. — Holtze  gave  me  the  intelligence  that  the  Confederate 
ftinds  in  Europe  were  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  and  that  the  Index 
would  probably  be  discontinued  in  two  or  three  months.  This  greatly 
disconcerted  me,  as  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  live  when  my  salary 
is  cut  ofiT. 

March  17. — ^Visited  the  Times  office.  The  paper  of  this  morning 
if  spread  in  a  line  would  be  eighty-four  miles  long.  Its  paper  is  made 
in  its  own  mills.  The  employees  are  four  hundred  in  number ;  they 
have  good  dining-rooms,  hot  and  cold  baths,  and  a  good  library  of 
reference;  also  tel^raphic  instruments  to  the  House  of  Parliament 
and  to  Reuter's  office. 

March  18. — Found  an  Englishman  with  Northern  sympathies,  a 
rare  thine,  who  was  an  infinite  radical,  as  Grovemor  Wise  terms  it. 

Marm  22. — Nothing  but  the  favor  of  the  Almighty  Gh)d  can  rescue 
the  Confederacy.     Early  defeated  by  Sheridan. 

March  25. — Went  to  see  Lady  Donoughmore  attired  for  a  drawing- 
room  at  St  James's.  The  court  being  in  mourning,  only  white  was 
worn.  Her  dress  was  white  illusion  looped  with  pearls,  white  satin  skirt 
and  train,  tiara  of  diamonds,  superb  necKlace  and  bracelets  of  diamonds. 
The  "  lower  class''  gathered  about  the  door  to  see  the  blazine  liveries. 
Met  Dr.  Rae,  the  Arctic  explorer,  at  Mr.  Lewis's  on  Camden  Hill : 
free-and-easy,  incessant  smoking,  abundant  ale  and  ovsters.  Woolner, 
Millais,  Lord  Houghton,  Holman  Hunt,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and 
others,  present    Tjrone  Power's  son  sang  capitally. 

April  8. — Dined  at  Wortley  Lodge,  andf  was  assigned  the  honor 
of  taking  Mrs.  Gladstone  to  dinner.  Had  a  long  talk  with  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  has  wonderful  powers  of  conversation, — indeed,  one  of  the 
best  talkers  I  ever  heard.  Saw  the  boat-race  between  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Immense  concourse  of  people  lining  the  Thames, — ^prob- 
ably two  hundred  thousand.  Everybody  wore  the  colors,  Oxford  dark 
Uue,  Cambridge  light  blue.    Heard  a  discourse  from  the  Bishop  of 
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London,  and  thooght  him  far  inferior  to  our  American  preachers.  He 
read  his  sermon  as  an  essay  simply,  without  gesture  or  animation. 

April  16. — Capture  of  Richmond.  Our  noble  city  has  at  last  fallen 
into  tne  hands  of  the  enemy.  How  bitter  the  thought  that  the  detested 
Federal  flag  is  again  to  be  hoisted  upon  the  capitol !  I  shudder  to 
think  of  what  may  be  the  &te  of  my  &ther  and  sister.  Dined  at  the 
'^  Cook/^  whose  plump  head-waiter  Tennyson  celebrates,  but  did  not 
see  him. 

April  24. — Received  a  letter  from  sister  describing  the  terrible 
socles  attending  the  evacuation  of  Richmond.  My  books  are  burned. 
My  &ther  has  Tost  his  all  by  the  fire.  This  news,  with  the  surrender 
of  Lee's  army,  wholly  unfits  me  for  work. 

April  26. — ^The  editor  of  the  Standard  brought  me  news  of  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln.  I  fear  the  mind  of  Europe  will  be  persuaded 
that  it  was  prompted  by  Confederate  influence.  I  was  pained  to  learn 
that  the  assassin  profismed  the  motto  of  Virginia.  At  the  West  End 
I  found  the  whole  metropolis  intensely  excited.  I  never  witnessed 
such  a  sensation  in  London. 

April  27. — Heard  Gladstone's  speech  on  the  Budget  All  the  seats 
had  been  assigned  weeks  before,  but  through  the  Speaker  himself  I 
obtained  one.  Great  opulence  of  language,  but  I  did  not  consider  him 
equal  to  Clay,  Webster,  or  Rives.  Disraeli  and  Bulwer  sat  side  by 
side.    Saw  John  Bright  for  the  first  time. 

April  28. — Met  Lady  Beauchamp, — ^pipnounced  Beecham  in  Eng- 
land. 

May  6. — Saw  at  Bushey  Park  and  Hampton  Court  the  famous 
chestnut-tree  in  full  bloom.     Nothing  could  be  more  magnificent. 

May  17. — Went  to  Chelsea.  Mr.  Carlyle  amused  us  much  by  his 
comments  on  the  proclamation  of  Johnson.  He  styled  him  a  sangui- 
nary tailor  seated  on  Olympus. 

May  25. — While  dining  at  Verey's,  saw  Charles  Dickens.  He 
looked  very  little  like  a  gendeman,  and,  to  our  amazement,  took  out  a 
pocket-comb  and  combed  his  hair  and  whiskers,  or  rather  his  goatee,  at 
the  table.    This  is  the  man  who  ridiculed  America ! 

May  27. — Dined  at  Verey's.  Saw  Dickens  again,  and  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  comb  process. 

June  18. — ^Having  closed  my  connection  with  the  Index,  have  made 
an  engagement  on  the  Standard.  I  am  to  have  one  leader  a  week  for 
a  guinea  and  a  half  a  week. 

Jime  25. — ^At  St.  Mark^s  Church.  Heard  the  Archbishop  of  York 
preach  in  behalf  of  the  Consumption  Hospital  at  Brompton,  which  was 
founded  on  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers  by  our  Saviour.  One  point  he 
made  was  that  the  nine  lepers  who  went  away  cured  without  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  were  not  more  ungrateful  than  we  who  slight  his  gifts 
and  n^lect  the  suffering.  I  saw  the  bishop  get  into  his  carriage  to 
take  his  seat  by  his  pretty  wife  and  two  smartly-dressed  children.  The 
rector  came  out  to  bid  ^^  my  lord''  good-morning,  my  lord's  servant, 
carrying  his  lawn,  sermon,  and  prayer-book  in  a  mg,  took  his  place  on 
the  box,  and  all  drove  ofl^  as  &st  as  two  spanking  bays  could  take  them. 

Jvne  28. — ^To  the  Handel  festival,  where  I  saw  thirteen  thousand 
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people  in  fashionable  morning  drees.  Four  thoosand  w^:e  in  the 
chorus.    Patti,  Sims  Reeves^  Sainton  Dolby,  sang.    It  was  mi^nifioeat. 

Jt%  9. — ^Heard  the  Archbishop  of  Dublm^  Kichard  Chenevix 
Trench^  preach.  Bad  manner;  the  impressive  passages  were  uttered 
in  a  sort  of  sob,  as  if  broken  down  with  his  own  utterance. 

Aug.  21. — To  the  Britannia  Theatre  to  see  a  melodrama,  ^*  The 
Confederate's  Dauehter.^'  The  villain,  as  General  Butl^^  was  almost 
as  great  a  scoundrel  as  the  original. 

8epL  1. — Went  to  Ripon,  Studley  Park,  the  property  of  Earl  De 
Grey  and  Bipon,  who  makes  the  public  pay  the  expense  of  his  park. 
Some  days  there  are  hundreds  of  visitors.  Every  visitor  pays  a 
shilling. 

8epL  23. — ^Took  a  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  Tees  and  the  rivulet 
Greta  to  Bokeby.  Saw  Bokeby  mansion,  the  seat  of  Walter  Scott's 
friend  Mr.  Morritt  I  recalled  the  old  song  sister  and  I  used  to  sing, 
^^Oh,  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fiur,  and  Greta's  woods  are  gre^.'' 

Nov.  13. — ^To  Windsor  Castle  to  see  Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  one  of 
the  ladies-in-waiting  to  the  queen.  Were  met  at  the  station  by  a  servant 
in  livery,  who  showed  the  way.  Lady  Augusta's  apartment  is  in 
Edward  the  Third's  tower.  There  we  had  lunch.  The  bread  was  the 
best  we  had  eaten  in  England.  The  service,  linei,  and  silver  bore  the 
royal  arms  and  "  V.  B.''  Afterwards  Lady  Augusta  took  us  over  the 
castle.  The  queen  and  a  few  princesses  had  gone  for  a  drive.  Saw 
magnificent  pictures,  tapestry,  statues,  arms,  vases,  etc.  The  library  is 
a  noble  one. 

Nov.  15. — Called  on  Carlyle.  Found  the  Irish  patriot  Gavan 
Dufly  there.  Carlyle  gave  us  a  graphic  account  of  a  visit  to  die 
thieves'  auarter  in  Whitechapel.  He  also  spoke  of  the  great  ignorance 
of  the  eaucated  classes  in  England  and  Germany  of  German  history 
and  literature. 

Deo.  26,  Sidmouth. — At  Mr.  Vane's  made  a  bowl  of  ^^-nog,  a 
drink  unknown  in  England. 

Jan.  11, 1866,  London. — ^Twelve  inches  of  snow  &llen.  Nothing 
can  be  more  dismal  than  a  Ml  of  snow  in  London.  No  matter  how 
densely  fall  the  flakes,  they  are  scarcely  more  numerous  than  the  flakes 
of  soot ;  there  is  no  sparkling  surface,  as  there  is  on  snow  in  America. 
Lunched  with  Dean  and  Lady  Stanley  at  the  deanery,  Westminster. 
The  dean  took  us  into  the  famous  Jerusalem  chamber  attadied  to  the 
abbey, — a  room  hung  with  Arras  tapestry,  and  wha:^,  acoOTding  to 
Shakespeare,  Henry  V II.  died  on  the  floor.  In  the  dean's  dining-room 
was  a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  former  deans  :  one  of  them  was  the 
famous  Atterbury. 

Jan.  14. — Heard  Spurgeon  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabemade.  He 
conducted  the  service  himself.  He  read  a  psalm  with  so  much  com- 
ment that  the  words  of  David  were  almost  lost  in  the  performance. 
The  congr^tion  sang  a  hymn  to  the  tune  of  '^  Old  Hundred"  with 
fine  efiect.  The  argument  of  his  sermon  was  to  show  a  special  provi- 
dence in  the  minutest  phenomena  of  nature:  every  diange  of  wind 
was  wrought  for  some  purpose  of  a'spiritual  nature  not  lees  than  of  a 
actual  kind.    His  great  power,  I  think,  is  owing  to  a  good  yoioe. 
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great  floencj,  and  plentiful  use  of  homely  metajAor.  I  know  preachers 
at  home  far  superior. 

Jan.  25.— Called  at  Cheyne  Row.  Found  Carlyle  in  the  best  of 
humors.  He  gave  us  an  account  of  the  rise  of  Chartism  in  England. 
He  denounced  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  John  Bright  with  equal 
severity^  and^  while  there  was  not  one  noble  soul  to  be  found  in  all 
France,  England  had  become  a  great  horrible  discordant  blacksmith's- 
shop. 

Jan.  26. — ^Dean  Stanley  mentioned  the  &ct  that  nearly  all  the 
grandest  buildings  in  the  world  were  the  burial-places  of  monarchs, 
— St  Denis,  St  Peter's,  the  Escorial,  Westminster,  etc.  Wrote  my 
weekly  letter  to  the  Louismlle  JowmaL    Had  my  hair  cut 

Feb.  8. — Went  to  Mason's  and  played  whist  with  Mr.  Bayard, 
United  States  Senator  formerly  from  Delaware. 

Feb.  22. — ^While  out,  Mr.  Tennyson  called  and  left  his  card.  My 
friend  Lord  Donoughmore  died  at  his  residence  here.  No  man  in 
England  impressed  me  more  favorably.  The  Standard  says  his  death 
leaves  a  gap  in  the  conservative  party  that  will  not  be  easily  filled. 

Feb.  24. — Cheated  by  a  rascally  tradesman. 

March  5. — Had  by  invitation  an  interview  with  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  on  the  subject  of  rebuilding  William  and  Mary 
Collie.  It  lasted  twenty  minutes.  He  listaied  respectfully  to  all  I 
had  to  say.  He  was  very  cautious  not  to  utter  a  worn  on  the  Ameri- 
can war,  and  I  was  cautious  not  to  base  my  appeal  for  the  coU^  on 
exclusive  church  grounds.  When  I  rose  to  leave,  he  promised  his 
fiivor  and  assistance.  In  the  evening  went  to  see  Tennyson,  at  Lady 
Franklin's,  Kensington  Gore.  The  bard  was  ill  with  a  cold,  but  re- 
ceived me  eenially.  Met  there  Mr.  Woolner,  Baker  of  the  Nile, 
Macmillan  tne  publisher,  and.  other  gentlemen,  besides  a  Japanese. 
Two  ladies  came  at  eleven,  one  of  them  Lady  Florence  Cooper. 

March  9. — ^Dined  at  Colonel  Percv's  of  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
Met  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Bath,  a  very  intelligent  old  lady,  a 
strong  friend  of  the  Confederacy. 

March  12. — Break&sted  at  Mr.  Huth's,  a  friend  of  Thackeray's. 
A  ma^ificent  house.  The  most  sumptuous  library  I  ever  saw.  A 
first  edition  of  Chaucer.  A  splendid  copy  of  first  edition  of  John 
Smith's  '^  Virginia,"  Pocahontc^s  portrait,  proof  impression  of  maps, 
etc.  He  has  the  celebrated  collection  of  seventy-five  black-letter 
ballads  from  the  late  Mr.  Daniel's  library. 

March  18. — Heard  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  discourse  at  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  Whitehall.  Crowded  house.  He  chdlenged  the  assertion  that 
this  was  an  irreverent  age. 

March  19. — ^Dined  at  Mr.  Schenley's,  Prince's  Gkite.  He  i^^s^d 
me  a  beautiful  emerald  ring  given  him  by  Lord  Byron,  engp^r^owith 
devices  in  Arabic,  the  simet-rine  of  some  padia.  Beferrin^  to  Byron, 
he  said  he  knew  him  weu  in  Italy, — that  he  was  a  coarse  lubberly  man, 
and  that  all  who  knew  him  marvelled  at  his  success  with  women,  which 
could  not  be  imputed  to  his  good  looks.  Shelley  he  describes  as  having 
a  feminine  appearance  and  great  gentleness  of  manner.  Mr.  Schenlev 
was  present  with  Trelawney  and  assi^ed  at  the  burning  of  Shelley's 
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remains.  He  said  tluit.tbe  Coanteas  of  Qaiooioli  was  never  even  preity, 
even  in  het  premise  jewnesse. 

March  21. — Dined  at  Alexand^  Collie's.  Met  Charles  Mackav 
and  Robert  Chambers,  the  reputed  author  of  ^'Vestiges  of  Creation.'' 
He  is  an  old  man,  with  a  singularly-shaped  head  rising  high  to  the 
crown.     He  gave  us  interesting  anecdotes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

March  27. — Went  to  the  general  post-office  to  see  the  closing  of  the 
maiL  One  million  letters  is  uie  daily  average  sent  and  received.  Two 
thousand  clerks  are  employed. 

April  7. — I  envv  every  one  going  home.  I  long  to  see  dear  old 
Virginia.  I  love  her  deeper  for  her  impoverishment  Her  wasted 
fields  seem  more  beautiful  tnan  this  richly-cultured  England.  As  for 
the  best  class  of  people  there,  I  am  convinced,  as  I  compare  them  with 
the  aristocracy  of  other  countries,  that  the/ are  higher  in  the  scale  of 
moral  elevation  than  anv  class  on  earth,  and,  so  thinking,  I  ask,  '^  Am 
I  worthy  the  name  of  Virginian  ?*' 

Apnl  10. — Heard  Dickens  at  St  James's  Hall.  Admirable,  and 
a  crowded  house,  but  could  not  help  thinking  it  m/ra  dig,  for  the 
master  of  fiction  to  come  down  to  Mrs.  Raddle.  Fancy  Thackeraj 
imitating  Becky  Sharp  I 

May  10. — ^The  most  momentous  event  is  the  failure  of  the  banking- 
house  of  Overend,  Oumey  &  Co.  Eleven  million  pounds  liabilities. 
A  panic  prevails.  A  dense  mass  of  people  are  passing  through  Lom- 
bard Street. 

May  22. — ^To  Covent  Qarden  to  buy  fruit  for  a  sick  friend,  but  was 
scared  oy  the  price.  Peaches  five  shillings  each,  apples  and  pears 
twenty-four  shillings.  Bought  two  pounds  of  grapes,  thirty  shimngs^ 
six  jars  raspberries  at  Fortnum  &  Mason's  for  one  guinea. 

Jwne  1. — Met  in  Hyde  Park  Carlyle,  the  first  time  since  the  death 
of  his  wife.  We  walked  as  far  as  Brompton  Road.  He  talked  with 
all  his  peculiar  brilliancy ;  said  the  finilure  of  Overend  &  Co.  was  the 
legitimate  result  of  the  Limited  Liability  Companies,  ihsLt  commercial 
men  of  England  were  mashing  their  faces  into  pancakes  against  the 
adamant  of  things.  Speaking  of  Jefierson  Davis,  he  declared  that^ 
looking  at  the  war  from  first  to  last,  Davis  seemed  to  him  one  of  the 
manliest  actors  in  it,  and  whatever  the  iury  might  say  on  his  trial,  the 
grand  jury  of  mankind  had  already  declared  him  not  guilty.  Mr. 
Carlyle  said  he  had  read  Moncure  Conway's  paper  in  Fraaer^s  Maga- 
zine on  Cincinnati,  and  shut  up  the  book  thauking  Qod  that  he  was 
four  thousand  miles  frx)m  it  alL  Concerning  great  men,  he  said,  never 
was  greater  mistake  than  that  of  believing  great  emergencies  produced 
great  men ;  they  were  not  alwaj^  to  be  had  when  wanted.  Referring 
to  Greorge  III.,  he  highly  extolled  his  courage  in  the  Lord  Oeorge 
(rordon  riots,  and  praised  the  library  he  left  to  the  British  Museum, 
as  on  the  whole  the  best  he  had  seen,  telling  me  he  had  written  his 
"  French  Revolution^'  from  the  authorities  he  found  there. 

June  9. — By  rail  to  Felday,  near  Dorking,  to  a  picnic  in  honw 
of  Miss  Annie  Thackeray's  twenty-ninth  birthday.  Very  pleasant. 
Stephen,  Charles  Collins,  Mrs.  Sartoris,  and  others,  present. 

Jtm/t  16. — At  the  British  Museum  came  across  a  volume  of  pam- 
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phletB  that  had  belonged  to  John  Howard  PiLjne.  Each  one  had  his 
aatograph.  In  1811  it  would  appear  that  he  was  living,  in  Richmond, 
United  States.  Several  had  a  reference  to  the  burning  of  the  theatre. 
One  was  a  poem^  entitled  '^  A  Monody  on  the  Victims  of  the  Confla- 
gration in  the  Cit^  of  Richmond.'' 

Went  to  Chelsea  to  see  Mr.  Carlyle.  Saw  his  brother^  and  his 
niece  Mrs.  Welsh.  Mr.  Carlyle  said  it  seemed  to  him  men  were  bent 
on  reversing  the  idea  of  a  millennium,  which  was  to  lock  up  the  devil 
a  thousand  years,  and  were  going  to  give  him  a  free  passage  to  do  his 
worst  on  earth. 

Jtme  30. — Went  with  Bertrand  Payne,  Esq.,  to  Lymington,  thence 
by  ferry  to  Yarmouth,  where  we  took  a  carriage  for  Farrineford,  the 
residence  of  Tennyson,  and  were  warmly  received  by  him.  A  lovelier 
spot  would  be  difficult  to  find.  An  irregular  Grothic  cottage,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  trees,  the  ilex  and  the  elm,  and  exquisite  turf,  and  with 
glimpses  of  the  sea  from  almost  every  window,  abundant  roses,  and  a 
thrifty  magnolia  grandiflora  erowing  on  the  south  wall,  nailed  up  like 
apricots,  and  almost  secluded  from  the  world.  All  was  charming; 
books  everywhere,  engravings,  a  few  paintings,  casts,  and  statuettes. 
Dined  at  seven.  Mrs.  Tennyson,  a  most  gentle  lady,  in  evident  feeble 
health,  with  remains  of  rare  b^uty,  the  poet's  sister,  an  old  maid, 
his  boys  Hallam  and  Lionel,  this  was  the  fimiily.  After  dinner,  which 
was  excellent  but  simple, — soup,  salmon,  roast  mutton,  ducks,  peas, 
tarts,  pudding,  strawberries,  and  cherries, — ^the  gentlemen  adjourned 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  where,  in  the  poet's  sanctum,  we  had  pipes 
and  talk  till  two  o'clock. 

JtUy  1. — I  came  down  at  nine  and  attended  prayers,  Mrs.  Tenny- 
son conducting  the  service.  Took  a  walk  to  Freshwater  Bay,  and 
returned  to  lunch.  In  the  afi;emoon  Tennyson,  Payne,  and  I  walked 
in  the  direction  of  the  Needles,  wind  blowing  a  gale.  Mrs.  Cameron, 
the  amateur  in  photography,  came  in  after  dmner  and  asked  us  to  sit 
In  the  morning  I  sat  with  Tennyson  in  his  den,  where  he  read  me  an 
unpublished  poem  in  continuation  of  the  "  Northern  Farmer."  Tenny- 
son repeated  '^  My  Heart's  in  the  Hieinands"  with  great  unction,  and 
said  nobody  wrote  such  music  nowadays.  Left  Farringford  at  three 
P.M.     Reached  London  next  day. 

Aug.  1. — Saw  at  Woolner's  a  beautiful  medallion  of  Tennyson, 
just  finished  by  him  for  Mr.  Payne,  of  Moxon  &  Co. 

Atlantic  tel^raph  in  full  working  order. 

Encountered  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  in  an  omnibus. 

Sqd.  4. — Spent  the  evening  with  Carlyle.  He  talked  delightfully 
of  many  matters.  Speaking  of  literature,  he  said  it  had  so  d^nerated 
that  we  might  hope  an  end  was  coming  to  books,  and  that  after  a  while 
we  might  relapse  into  the  taciturnity  of  our  ancestors. 

.  8^  12. — Visited  the  great  tubular  railway  bridge  that  gave 
such  lame  to  Stephenson.  It  is  a  fine  thing,  doubtless,  a  marvel  of 
engineering  skill,  out  neither  the  height  above  the  water,  one  hundred 
feet,  nor  its  length,  make  it  so  impressive  as  the  suspension  bridge  at 
Niagara. 

Took  my  final  leave  of  London,  aft;er  a  residence  of  more  than 
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two  jearsy  by  Great  Western  Bailwaj  to  Cheltenham.  Went  to  the 
great  Abbey  Hotel,  one  of  the  dreadfblly  proper  hotels  peculiar  to 
England.  The  landlady  begged  me  to  throw  my  cigar  away,  as  no 
smoking  was  allowed  in  the  establishment  Oalled  at  Lady  Vane's, 
hoping  to  see  the  Vanes  of  Sidmoath,  but  they  were  away. 

8qd.  8. — ^Walked  about  Malvern,  a  queer,  quaint  town,  buik  in 
terraces  on  the  side  of  Malvern  Hills. 

8q)L  9. — Saw  Mr.  Locker,  the  poet^  who  is  a  patient  of  this  £unoii9 
hydropathic  establishment. 

Saw  also  the  porcelain-manu&otory.  The  foreman  told  me  that 
the  wares  were  subjeotod  to  a  temperature  of  25,000  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit, as  ascertained  by  a  pyrometer. 

8epL  11. — ^Left  Birmingham  with  satis&ction, — a  bustline,  crowded, 
vulgar,  dirty  town.  Rain,  rain  everywhere.  Went  by  rail  via  Chea- 
ter to  Bangor.  At  Rhyl  the  new  pier  was  carried  away  by  the  furious 
storm  and  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

8epL  15. — Sailed  in  the  steamer  Cube  for  New  York. 

EHtabM  SUMard. 


MORALITY  IN  FICTION. 

IN  the  publishing  world  it  is  conceded  that  the  average  man,  occupied 
as  he  is  in  pursuits  more  or  less  fiitiguing,  will  not  accept  literature 
at  any  price.  What  he  wants  is  twenty-five  cents'  worth  ot  distraction. 
His  wile,  however,  and  his  daughter  possess  a  wider  leisure,  and  not 
infrequently  a  finer  taste.  They  are  as  attentive  in  the  selection  of  a 
novel  as  in  the  choice  of  a  gown.  The  material  is  almost  as  important 
as  the  cut.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  writer  who  declines  to  provide  diver- 
sion must  look  mainly  to  women  for  recognition,  it  is  important  to 
know  whether,  in  fiction,  it  is  the  moral  element  that  they  prefer,  or  its 
opposite. 

On  this  point  there  is  a  delightful  anecdote  which  admirably  pictures 
the  exact  shading  of  the  feminine  mind,  and  which  in  this  matter  is 
decisive.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  place  to  tell  it  To  get  at  the 
question,  then,  through  another  gate,  an  understanding  of  what  is  meant 
by  morality  cannot  be  amiss,  in  nature  there  is  no  critericm.  One 
may  review  the  parade  of  history,  the  search  for  a  standard  is  vain. 
From  the  synoptic  gospels  the  student  learns  that  distinction  is  made 
between  what  is  right  and  what  is  wronff,  and  to  this,  assuredly,  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  hold,  were  it  not  that  ideas  of  right  and  of  wrong  vary 
witt  the  latitude.  There  is  barely  a  tenet  that  is  universally  received. 
And  what  is  still  more  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  what  is  reproved  in 
one  locality  is  applauded  in  another.  But  even  were  it  otherwise  the 
general  acceptance  of  a  tenet  is  not  a  proof  of  its  validity.  Once  upon 
a  time  it  was  a  universal  belief  that  the  earth  was  fia^  it  was  once  a 
universal  belief  that  the  ear^h  was  stationary,  it  was  once  a  universal 
belief  that  the  earth  was  the  top  of  all  creation,  and  that  the  sun,  the 
8tarS|  the  moon,  shone  solely  for  its  benefit    We  have  changed  all  that 
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In  yiew^  then^  of  the  divergence  and  oonvolations  of  opinion^  perhaps 
h  may  not  be  iDdeoorous  to  r^ard  morality  as  a  matter  of  local  option^ 
condx)lled  by  the  climate. 

That  oar  climate  is  suited  solely  to  pastorals  and  fisdry-tales  we  have 
the  amplest  testimony  fix>m  the  critics.  The  qnery^  however^  which 
naturally  arises  in  the  mind  of  even  the  most  unaggressive  of  novelists  is 
whether  he  should  permit  the  climate  to  affect  his  own  individual  pen. 
Frontiers  are  certainly  admirable  in  their  usefulness^  but  Thought  will 
often  decline  to  be  detained.  It  is  restive  under  conventions^  and  its 
restiveness  is  increased  by  the  prescience  that  Time,  who  is  at  least  a 
gentleman,  will  bring  it  its  due  unsought.  Meanwhile,  the  novelist 
whom  it  &vors  with  its  companionship  should  think,  not  of  the  climate, 
but  of  the  ladies,  and  ask  himself,  as  good  breeding  dictates,  what 
manner  of  tale  they  prefer. 

In  endeavoring  to  answer  this  Question  to  his  own  satisfaction  and 
to  theirs,  he  will  probably  remember  that  &shions  change,  that  the 
feminine  eye  is  pleasured  by  the  latest^  and  that  it  is  for  him,  as  Bach- 
elor of  Taste,  to  be  one  season  in  advance  of  the  prevailing  mode. 
Let  him  be  ridiculed  to-day,  to-morrow's  ample  hands  are  full  of 
rewards.  At  the  critic  he  can  afford  to  smile ;  it  is  a  more  gracious 
court  to  which  he  turns.  And  from  the  knowledge  of  his  judges 
which  life  has  brought,  may  he  not  safely  infer  that  what  they  want, 
first  and  foremost,  is  a  plot  of  sustained  interest  presented  with  the  best 
possible  effect  ? 

Now,  to  be  interesting  is,  admittedly,  to  say  the  opposite  of  what  is 
expected.  The  best  effects — ^witness  Rembrandt — are  due  to  an  almost 
to^  absence  of  light ;  and  as  for  the  plot,  from  whence  may  it  come,  if 
not  fix)m  life?  Yet  here  is  the  rub.  It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to 
pass  his  existence  in  the  society  of  Anthony-Trollope  heroines ;  nor 
does  every  one  converse  exclusively  of  edelweiss  and  myosotis.  The 
critic  may,  it  is  true,  but  in  that  case  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  him  as  a 
man  of  the  world,  or  even  of  its  neighborhood.  His  home  is  the 
Ideal,  which  we  of  coarser  clay  may  admire,  yet  never  approach.  Young 
women  do  not  always  act  as  though  they  had  stepped  from  a  ballad, 
and  young  men  do  not  always  comport  themselves  after  the  &shion  of 
'  German  sentimentalists.  In  real  life  they  are  seldom  so  well-behaved. 
Adolphus,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  overheard  inviting  Angelina  to 
•dance  with  him  the  waltz  fix)m  ^'  Faust.''  That  he  should  do  so  is  mani- 
festly unconventional,  and  it  is  unseemly  of  Angelina  does  she  accept 
But  the  fact  that  the  invitation  is  extended  does  not  necessarily  renaer 
its  portrayal  in  fiction  immoral.  In  the  opinion  of  grave  thmkers  it 
is  exactly  the  contrary.  It  offers  the  novelist  possibilities  in  homiletics 
which  are  not  at  all  to  be  disdained.  There  are  perhaps  a  few  who 
will  not  agree  to  thia  But  what  is  there  that  is  not  contradicted? 
Are  there  not  de  pear  le  monde  people  illiberal  enough  to  deny  that  the 
upper  notes  of  the  flute  are  blue?  The  statement  which  passes  un- 
challenged is  a  platitude. 

In  this  particular,  then,  it  may  be  serviceable  to  define  in  what 
immorality  in  fiction  consists,  and  this  perhaps  can  be  best  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  few  examples.    The  novels  of  the  unlam^ted  Marquess 
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of  Sede  tani  wholly  on  the  invitation  alluded  to,  and  that  invitatioD 
is  the  basis  of  half  of  the  Comfclie  Humaine.  Bat  where  tlie  maiqness 
is  laseive  as  a  fimn,  BaLeao  is  severe  as  an  ancestor  in  (n1.  To  the  one 
virtue  represented  stupidity,  to  the  other  it  represented  the  sublime.  The 
auUior  of  ^' Justine'^  was  wholly  Carthaginian  in  his  views,  tiie  author 
of  ^^  La  Fille  aux  Yeux  d'Or'^  thoroughly  logical.  Balzac  degraded  his 
reprehensible  characters,  de  Sade  ennobled  them.  It  is  true  the  latter 
was  crazy,  but  then  the  same  thing  has  been  hinted  of  Balzac.  This, 
however,  by  the  way,  and  the  point  of  whidi  the  conveyance  has  been 
sought  is  this,  that  if  the  novelist  in  handling  that  invitation  and  in 
deducing  its  rigorous  results  has  the  ability  to  show  that,  independent 
of  geography,  it  is  conscience  which  makes  the  sinner,  not  the  sin,  he 
is  oeserving  of  the  thanks  of  every  guardian,  be  that  guardian  but  ad 
Uiem, 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  novelist  imitates  de  Sade,  as  has  Mr. 
Mallock  in  the  ^*  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,''  and  sends  his 
heroine  on  the  clear  level  flight  of  angel  wings  straight  up  to  Paradise, 
instead  of  leaving  her  to  prowl  a  ^^anton  in  the  purlieus  of  the  parish, 
then  indeed  we  mive  the  mimoral  in  fiction,  the  apotheosis  of  vice.  It 
is  presumably  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  these  distinctions  that  the 
'^  Scarlet  Letter^'  and  '^  Adam  Bede''  are  thought  unsuited  to  the  Young 
Person. 

Admittedly,  the  novelist  who  goes  about  kicking  down  screois 
and  pulling  curtains  aside  is  ill  advised.  No  one  save  the  Quaker 
maiden  of  history  ever  really  wanted  to  be  shocked.  A  hint  is  easy 
of  digestion,  and  if  the  novelist  know  his  art  he  can  send  out  that 
hint  masked  to  the  teeth  and  yet  pr^nant  with  suggestion.  Of  the 
critic  he  need  not  concern  himself  in  the  least,  unless  it  be  to  hope  for 
his  disapproval.  For  the  average  reviewer,  in  love  with  a  nast  of 
which  he  knows  nothing,  and  afraid  of  a  future  in  which  he  will  have 
no  part,  is  a  very  amusing  individual.  Does  he  condemn  a  book,  it 
succeeds.  Does  he  praise  it,  presto  I  it  is  dead.  It  is  of  the  ladies 
and  of  their  finer  susceptibilities  that  the  novelist  should  take  most 
heed.  And  what  healthy-minded  woman  is  there  that  would  object  to 
a  novel  because  it  happened  to  turn  on  that  archaic  duo  which  has  been 
sung  since  time  began  and  which  at  each  repetition  seems  an  original 
theme?  If  objection  there  be,  it  is  the  accompaniment  that  jars,  not 
the  aria  itself. 

In  Paris,  at  the  present  moment,  the  success  of  the  season  is  the 
^^  Immortel,''  a  series  of  anecdotes  so  acrid  in  odor  that  they  would  upset 
a  ragpicker,  and  yet  so  artftdlv  interwoven  that  they  could  safely  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  Young  Person.  EHe  n^y  verraU  que  dufeu.  In 
our  more  immediate  neighborhood  the  success  of  the  year  is  Miss 
Rives'  novel,  a  work  well  calculated  to  bring  the  Young  Person 
dreams,  but  not  at  all  of  a  nature  to  keep  her  guardian  awake.  In  the 
one  you  mark  the  assurance  of  a  man  that  knows  whereof  he  speaks 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  be  loquacious.  In  the  other  you  feel  the  in- 
fluence and  the  charm  of  an  imagination  at  war  with  the  commonplace, 
an  imagination  at  once  turbulent  and  refined.  These  two  books  have 
caused  much  pain  to  the  critic,  and  what  has  completed  tlie  critic's 
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distress  is  the  fact  that  both  of  them  are  masterpieoes.  In  noting  this 
incident^  the  present  writer  refers  of  oonrse  merely  to  the  reviewers  in 
this  country.  In  France  they  strum  a  difierent  euitar.  A  little  wbUe 
BgOy  a  few  decades  at  most,  Stendhal  was  pleased  to  say,  '^  La  morality 
am^ricaine  me  semble  d'une  abominable  vulgarity,  et  en  lisant  les 
onvra^es  de  leurs  hommes  distingu^s,  je  n'^prouve  qu'un  seul  d^sir, 
c*est  de  jamais  les  rencontrer/'  One  may  fancy  that  his  very  ink 
would  blush  did  he  encounter  the  gentlemen  who  take  Miss  Rives  to 
task.  But  then  it  is  such  an  easy  matter  to  find  fault.  And  that  easy 
matter  is  made  the  easier  in  that  the  impeccable  exists  only  to  the 
genius  and  his  peers.  At  the  time  when  Voltaire  overshadowed  the 
majesty  of  two  kings,  he  was  accused  of  not  knowing  orthography. 
**  So  much  the  worse  for  orthography,"  said  Rivarol.  Truly,  there  are 
few  among  us  that  can  wear  our  wrinkles,  as  did  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  on 
the  heel. 

The  masters  of  ornamental  literature  have  shown  as  much  uncon- 
cern in  this  matter  as  we  do  of  the  state  of  the  weather  in  Fiji.  They 
occupied  themselves  in  dissecting  the  human  heart,  in  voicing  nature,  in 
displaying  man.  The  question  of  morality  they  left  to  the  casuists. 
To  reftise  them  countenance  on  that  account  is  like  putting  cotton  in 
the  ear :  a  possible  influenza  may  be  avoided,  but  hearing  is  dulled.  Yet 
few  are  illiberal  enough  for  that.  In  Boston,  that  city  which  the 
wanderer  from  the  West  described  as  a  place  where  respectability 
stalked  unchecked,  an  audience  of  exceeding  refinement  sat  out  ^^  CEdipns 
Tyrannus,"  of  which  the  central  situation  is  barely  mentionable  in 
oniinarv  speech.  And,  what  is  more  noteworthy,  the  audience  ap- 
plauded that  stupendous  tragedy  with  a  full  understanding  of  its  mean- 
ing, and  with  no  other  thought  than  one  of  admiration  for  Sophocles 
and  the  power  which  that  giant  displayed.  Shakespeare  and  Mofere,  to 
cite  the  higher  names,  possess  a  magnetism  that  is  sentiable  even  by  the 
indifferent ;  the  science  of  life  was  theirs  by  right  of  intuition  :  they  put 
no  ink  in  the  veins  of  their  characters,  they  made  them  of  flesh  and  of 
blood,  sometimes  noble,  often  the  reverse,  but  always  real.  They  did 
not  paint  existence  as  we  would  like  it  to  be,  but  as  it  is.  To  call  them 
immoral  on  that  aocouirt  is  to  be  a  paradoxist  indeed.  The  efiect  of 
such  writers  on  an  impressionable  adolescent  is  that  of  a  bugle  blown 
suddenly  through  the  quiet  of  a  dawn :  he  awakes  with  the  thrill  of 
larger  life.  Yet  give  him  Thackeray,  against  .whom  the  charge  of 
immorality  has  yet  to  be  brought,  and  he  will  consider  debts  the  appa- 
nage of  a  gentleman,  and  the  bilking  of  tailors  an  amiable  pursuit. 

The  question,  then,  of  morality  in  fiction  is  seemingly  a  question  of 
literarv  aoility.  An  author  may  handle  any  topic,  however  scabreux, 
provided  that  he  seek  less  to  entertain  than  to  instruct  *'  Ich  schriebe 
nicht  zu  gefallen,"  said  GJoethe.  "  Ihr  soUt  was  lemen."  Any  one  can 
map  a  plot  of  such  lancinating  interest  that  were  it  put  on  the  stage 
the  audience  would  rush  from  the  theatre  screaming  with  fright.  Any 
one  with  two  cents'  worth  of  imagination  and  a  cigarette  can  do  that 
And  as  for  pleasing,  why,  that  is  the  whole  secret  of  mediocrity.  But 
to  be  artistic  is  a  different  matter.  Art  in  fiction  consists  in  the  deten- 
tion of  the  evanescent  And  in  detaining  it  the  artist  should  be  as 
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onaffeGled  by  local  oaprioes  as  the  mathematioian  is  unaffected  bj  Uie 
odor  of  the  pencil  with  which  his  equation  is  solved.    It  is  in  the 

Kwd^  that  danger  larks,  not  ih  the  fuse.  The  difference  between 
r.  Jekyll  in  the  play  and  Dr.  Jekyll  in  the  novel  is  a  case  in  point 
In  the  novel  the  feminine  element  is  abs^it  The  action  of  the  play 
turns  on  the  murder  of  a  man  who  thwarts  the  would-be  ravisher  of 
his  dauditer.  The  instant  transformation  of  the  perfect  lover  into  the 
perfect  beast  is  peiiiaps  not  one  which  Mr.  Stevenson  would  feel  himself 
called  upon  to  depict,  and  vet  an  opportunity  richer  in  the  evanescent, 
in  retroaoting  emotions  and  hatred  of  self,  it  is  difficult  for  the  artist 
to  devise.  Had  Mr.  Stevenson  availed  himself  of  it,  it  is  permissible 
to  suppose  that,  as  a  lesson  in  life,  it  would  have  been  of  a  benefit  as 
appreciable  as  Uie  admonition  which  he  actually  gave. 

It  is  in  this  pinning  of  the  evanescent  that  such  artists  as  Mr. 
James  and  M.  Bourget  excel  Indeed,  the  one  difiference  between 
them  is  that  ^ere  Mr.  James  is  handicapped  by  the  prudery  of  An^lo- 
American  prejudices,  M.  Bourg^  is  in  possession  of  an  untrammelled 
pen.  To  the  one  the  question  of  conventionalities  is  paramount,  to  the 
other  it  does  not  exist, — a  state  of  affiiirs  which  may  perhaps  account 
for  the  fiict  that  where  Mr.  James  lulls  his  reader  with  minor  chords, 
M.  Bourffet  brings  him  a  succession  of  little  thrills  that  are  comparable 
only  to  uiose  which  the  visit  of  the  unexpected  wasp  conveys.  M. 
Boureet  represents  the  tonifying  element  m  fiction,  Mr.  James  the 
sedative. 

Moreover,  in  this  question  there  is  the  relativity  to  be  considered. 
Not  to  every  one  is  it  given  to  disentangle  threads  of  silk  from  the 
refuse  of  the  barn.  If  every  maker  of  rhyme  stood  on  the  same  pedes- 
tal as  Victor  Hugo,  Victor  Hugo  would  cease  to  be  a  synony  me.  And, 
by  the  same  token,  if  every  novelist  spawned  upon  the  public  the  same 
quality  of  mud  as  the  author  of  '^  La  Terre,''  Zola  would  be  as  indis- 
tinguishable from  his  brethren  as  one  balletrdanoer  is  from  another. 
That  matters  are  otherwise  we  may  indeed  be  thankful.  There  are 
hours  in  which  Hugo  is  stupid  as  an  anonymous  landscape,  and  Zola 
inartistic  as  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  And  yet  both  are  deserviuffof  vivas. 
Both  declined  to  abide  by  canons  that  otliers  had  made.  With  that 
dower  of  common  sense  which  is  the  appurtenance  of  makers  of 
epochs,  each  from  his  individual  tower  discovered  that  high-roads  are 
sterile.  Thereupon  Hugo  entered  the  drawing-room  of  liters  attired 
in  a  new  theory ;  Zola  opened  a  kindergarten  and  gave  his  scholars 
fiu^  From  the  one  came  the  watchword  of  Liberty  in  Art ;  and  we  all 
remember  how  demoniac  Ghiuti^  was  in  its  defence.  On  the  standard 
of  the  other  is  the  rubric,  Down  with  Dream.  Latterly  Romanticism 
has  been  related  to  the  provinces,  and  Naturalism  has  ceased  to  appeaL 
As  a  consequence,  the  pickets  that  guard  the  literary  outposts  are  alert 
for  the  earliest  signal  that  shall  rumor  a  new  manifesto.  It  is  evident 
to  them  as  to  us  that  our  fiction,  if  not  next  door  to  a  pauper,  lives 
practically  in  the  same  street  The  reader  is  tired  of  whipped  cream 
and  filigrees ;  he  has  an  indigestion  of  pemmican.  Well,  then,  may 
the  pickets  bite  their  thumbs.  It  cometh  not,  they  mourn.  Yet  even 
as  they  do  so  it  has  passed  the  sentinels  unchallenged  and  crossed  the 
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lines  unseen.  The  Exact  Representation  of  the  Fagitive  Impression  is 
the  name  it  bears.  Amcmg  tne  few  to  give  it  welcome  is  the  author  of 
«  The  Quick  or  the  Dead  T 

Whether  or  not  Miss  Rives'  hospitality  was  intentional  the  present 
, writer  is  uninformed.  It  is  presumable^  however^  that  it  was  enortless 
and  spontaneous,  as  true  hospitality  ever  is.  In  any  event  it  served  a 
purpose,  and,  until  the  reader  wearies  anew,  the  freedom  of  the  city  is 
its.  Meanwhile,  that  it  may  be  recognized  on  sight,  the  present  writer 
b^  the  indulgence  of  a  moment  more. 

The  pleasure  which  comes  of  a  novel  should  be  physical.    It  should 

})ut  the  reader  in  a  state  of  tension  sufficient  to  cause  an  evocation  of 
ancies  which  without  that  influence  would  decline  to  appear.  The 
author  who  aflects  his  reader  as  an  easy-chair  does  may  be  comforting 
as  easy-chairs  are,  but  there  comes  an  hour  when  he  is  related  to  the 
garret.  The  first  duty  of  a  novelist  is  to  irritate  the  r^er.  The 
second  duty  is  to  be  able  to  bone  the  dictionary  as  readily  as  a  chef 
bones  a  bira.  The  third  duty  is  to  have  emotions,  and  to  be  so  prompt 
in  detaining  them  that  the  reader  shares  their  effect.  But,  paramount 
of  all,  he  should  let  no  work  go  from  him  that  does  not  instil  some 
lesson  and  make  men,  and  women  too,  the  better  and  the  wiser  for  his 
pn^.  If  he  fail  in  any  one  of  these  duties,  then  the  Exact  Represen- 
tation of  the  Fugitive  Impression  b  not  his  to  convey. 

Already  the  day  of  lullabies  is  gone ;  gone  are  the  pastorals  of  our 
youth ;  gone,  too,  are  the  harpists  we  were  wont  to  hear.  The  skies  are 
less  neighborly  than  in  days  of  old,  the  earth  is  larger,  and  literature 
of  quicker  breath.  Of  the  charmers  of  earlier  years,  some  have  not 
left  their  names,  some  have  faded  into  myth,  while  others  have  passed 
even  from  mythology  itself.  To  be  authoritative  to-day  the  novelist 
must  learn  to  forget.  In  his  grasp  are  newer  tools  and  methods  of 
such  cunning  that  with  them  he  can  paint  the  impalpable  and  chisel 
a  dream.  On  the  subject  of  morality  he  should  still  be  cautious.  Yet, 
does  he  possess  those  finer  fibres  of  which  refinement  is  the  woof,  he 
needs  no  rememoration  to  divine  that  the  secret  of  morality  in  fiction 
consists  less  in  situations  suggested  than  in  the  sentiments  which  those 
situations  arouse. 

There  are,  it  may  be,  a  number  of  estimable  people  who  will  not 
be  able  to  feel  wholly  sure  that  the  forgoing  statements  are  true.  But 
then  there  are  people  who  are  not  sure  that  it  is  cold  in  winter,  or  that 
Virgil  is  a  bore,  unless  they  read  it  in  print.  There  are  even  people 
who  gauge  the  value  of  a  book  by  the  number  of  its  editions.  You, 
sir,  and  you,  madam,  who  do  the  writer  the  honor  to  read  these  lines, 
are  assuredly  better  informed ;  yet  have  you  a  lingering  doubt,  then  let 
him  pray  you,  take  a  glance  through  the  dust-bins  of  fiction. 

Edgar  SaUuB, 
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ICrOT  more  than  fifleen  years  ago,  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar. 
131  having  been  appointed  guardian  for  certain  minors,  was  require 
to  obtain  the  osoal  security  in  double  the  amount  of  the  estate,  before 
he  could  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  Bein^  widely  and  favor- 
ably known,  ana  an  exceptionally  popular  person  besides,  he  set  forth 
in  quest  of  the  necessary  bondsmen  with  a  cheerful  confidence  not 
warranted  by  subsequent  events.  To  ase  his  own  expression  when 
relating  this  incident  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  he  thought  he  could 
get  his  security  round  the  comer  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  he  travelled 
over  the  whole  city  for  several  weeks,  and  ended  by  becoming  a  victim 
to  despondency,  bordering  upon  despair. 

It  was  necessary  to  get  at  least  one  freeholder — that  is,  a  person 
ownine  real  estate — to  the  amount  of  the  bond,  clear  of  all  encumbrances. 
He  had  many  friends  who  were  anxious  to  do  him  sudi  a  favor.  But 
numerous  insurmountable  obstacles  intervened.  Some  of  the  proposed 
sureties  had  not  quite  enough  margin  over  encumbrances ;  another  had 
put  his  house  in  his  wife's  name,  and  she  was  l^ally  forbidden  to  sign 
such  a  bond ;  another  was  in  a  partnership,  one  of  whose  conditions 
was  that  no  co-partner  should  enter  securi^;  another  had  entered 
security  elsewhere ;  another  really  owned  his  n^eehold,  but  the  title  was 
still  under  a  cloud ;  some  others  would  be  glad  to  oblige  him  for  a 
compensation  amounting  to  quite  three  times  his  commissions  as  guar- 
dian ;  and  so  forth.  Whereupon  he  finally  gave  up  his  appointment, 
and,  with  it,  a  fair  remuneration  for  several  years,  merely  because  of 
his  inability  to  comply  with  a  requirement  which,  certainly  in  his  case, 
was  "  a  mere  matter  of  form." 

This  little  incident  set  our  friend  to  thinking.  What  had  happened 
to  him  must  be  constantly  happening  to  others.  Why  should  he  be 
subjected  to  such  embarrassment  on  the  one  hand,  ana  his  friends  to 
sucli  inconvenience  on  the  other?  Why  could  not  a  business  transac- 
tion be  performed  through  business  methods  ?  In  other  words,  why 
could  not  the  act  of  bonding  be  done  for  a  price  and  on  the  insurance 

Erinciple  by  a  corporation,  chartered  to  take  such  risks  and  reinforced 
y  large  capital  ? 

It  was  not  lone  afterwards  that  the  great  need  emphasized  by  such 
cases  as  this  found  practical  relief  in  the  organization  in  this  country, 
and  within  the  past  few  years,  of  several  surety  companies,  ably  man- 
aged and  having  large  financial  resources.  The  conspicuous  success  of 
these  companies  has  made  it  safe  to  predict  that  before  the  end  of  this 
century  the  signing  of  a  bond  as  an  act  of  friendship  will  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  relic  of  barbarism.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  understand, 
in  this  age  of  marvellous  commercial  development  and  progress,  how 
such  a  universal  and  indispensable  matter  as  suretyship  should  have 
remained  at  a  stand-still,  with  scarcely  a  tittle  of  improvement,  fix)m 
the  time  when  Alfred  of  England,  one  thousand  years  aro,  required 
tJie  tithing-man  to  be  surety  for  the  good  behavior  of  all  the  members 
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of  his  deoennaiy.  It  is  trae  that  in  Eneland  the  guaranteeing  of  the 
fidelity  of  employ^  was  recognized  as  me  proper  function  of  mutual 
and  other  corporations  more  than  forty  years  ago ;  but  it  was  only  in 
recent  years — under  the  authority  of  a  Treasury  Minute  of  November 
3,  1871 — that  the  practice  of  bonding  government  officials  in  England 
could  be  said  to  have  been  definitely  established. 

These  official  and  employ^  bonds,  however,  are  but  a  small  fraction 
out  of  the  aggr^ate  of  bonds  which  men  of  property  are  requested  to 
sign  for  their  fnends.  Suretyship  was  once  admirably  and  satirically 
defined  by  Judge  Lumpkin  in  a  Georgia  case  as  ^'  a  lame  substitute  for 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature."  This  is  the  essence  of 
suretyship.  If  we  could  only  be  sure  of  the  continued  good  conduct 
of  those  whom  we  intrust  with  our  money,  we  could  in  most  cases 
dispense  with  security  from  them.  But  we  cannot  be  confident  beyond 
a  aoubt.  Hence  security  is  reouired  in  almost  every  conceivable 
transaction  involving  the  custody  oy  one  man  of  the  valuables  belong- 
ing to  another.  All  administrators  who  manage  the  estates  of  the  dead 
must  furnish  security  in  double  the  amount  of  the  personal  estate, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars.  In  many  States, 
though  not  in  Pennsylvania,  executors  are  required  to  give  similar 
security.  Every  assignee  of  property  assigned  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors  by  embarrassed  firms  or  otlier  commercial  enterprises  must 
give  bond.  Every  receiver,  or  person  appointed  by  the  court  to  take 
control  of  partnership  or  other  property  over  which  there  is  litigation 
of  a  certain  kind,  must  give  bond.  All  guardians  for  minor  children 
are  required  to  enter  security.  Committees  to  take  charge  of  the  estates 
of  persons  declared  insane  must  give  bond.  In  many  cases  commis- 
sioners and  masters  for  public  sales  of  property  must  enter  security. 

Hence,  and  for  reasons  based  upon  the  same  principle,  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  attendance  of  persons  sued  in  the  civil  courts  in  actions 
of  n^ligence,  malicious  prosecution,  trespass,  deceit,  conspiracy,  assault 
and  lottery,  and  all  other  causes  of  action  that  may  be  classed  as  wrongs 
tainted  with  fi*aud,  has  for  centuries  consisted  of  takin?  security  in  the 
nature  of  bail.  So  of  course  in  all  cases  of  crimimu  prosecution  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  defendant.  So  in  all  cases  where  the  property 
of  a  non-resident  is  seized  in  the  first  instance  and  before  judgment ; 
and  in  cases  where  property  is  attached  before  judgment  on  account  of 
fraud  committed  by  the  owner,  who  is  defendant ;  and  in  cases  where 
the  plaintiff  is  a  non-resident :  in  all  these  cases  security  must  be  en- 
tered by  the  plaintiff  to  compel  him  to  carry  on  his  suit  faithfully,  and, 
in  the  Last  instance,  to  pay  the  costs.  So,  in  all  appeals  from  one  court 
to*  another,  appeal  bonas  must  be  entered. 

The  domain  of  contracts  offers  an  almost  unlimited  field  for  the 
entering  of  security,  especially  in  the  case  of  contracts  with  munici- 
palities and  States  for  fumishmg  supplies  and  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, and  in  the  case  of  building  contracts  with  private  individuals.  In 
each  of  these  cases  a  bond  is  required  from  the  contractor.  Often  the 
contractor  requires  bonds  from  sub-contractors,  or  those  who  work  for 
and  under  him.  Over  all  these  transactions  a  net-work  of  bonds  is 
thrown,  to  secure  the  fiiithful  and  prompt  completion  of  the  work. 
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It  ia  unneoeflsary  to  multiply  instances.  Enough  has  been  shown 
to  make  the  most  casual  observer  appreciate  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  the  risks  that  were  imposed,  under  the  old  system,  upon  the  shoulders 
of  individual  sureties, — 4)urdens  so  heavy  and  perilous  that  we  are  not 
surprised  to  see  how  many  financial  wrecks  have  been  caused  by  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  signing  a  bond  as  a  matter  of  form  and  to 
oblige  a  friend.  It  is  no  wonoer  that  the  literature  of  fiction  and  the 
stage  abounds  with  these  fiimiliar  disasters,  picturing  the  honest  bonds- 
man sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  his  once  prosperous  home  as  he  contem- 
plates the  tell  work  accomplished  by  one  good-natured  stroke  of  a  pen. 
"He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger,'' said  King  Solomon,  "shall  smart 
for  it,  and  he  that  hateth  suretyship  is  sure.'' 

It  is  now  possible  for  men  of  means  to  refuse  these  burdensome 
undertakings  and  to  refer  the  applicant  to  some  reliable  surety  company 
as  a  method  of  getting  his  security,  precisely  as  he  gets  his  fire  ana  life 
insurance.  This,  however,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  advantages  gained 
by  the  existence  of  such  companies.  The  business  of  corporate  surety- 
ship b  so  recent  that  there  still  exists  considerable  misapprehension  and 
want  of  comprehension  in  r^ard  to  its  breadth  and  scope  and  the  direct 
influence  it  exerts  upon  the  welfare  and  stability  of  the  community. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  history  of  every  commercial  and  legal  reform. 
The  business  of  trusteeship,  for  instance,  is  a  notable  example.  One 
hundred  years  ago  the  idea  that  any  chartered  aggre^tion  should  act  as 
a  trustee,  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator  would  have  been  consid- 
ered preposterous.  The  oflfice  seemed  essentially  personal.  In  view  of 
what  our  modern  eyes  behold,  how  deliciously  absurd  is  the  language  of 
the  revered  Blackstone,  when  he  says,  "  A  corporation  cannot  be  executor 
or  administrator,  or  perform  anv  personal  duties ;  for  it  cannot  take  an 
oath  for  the  due  execution  of  the  office." !  In  these  days  the  bulk  of 
aU  considerable  estates  is  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  and  reliable  corpora- 
tions, as  executors,  administrators,  and  trustees  that  do  not  die  or  specu- 
late with  the  funds,  and  whose  admirable  management  has  caused  indi- 
vidual trusteeship  to  dwindle  into  comparative  insignificance. 

Now,  there  are  more  and  better  reasons  for  holding  that  the  act  of 
suretyship  should  never  be  personal  or  gratuitous.  This  is  true,  not 
only  in  justice  to  him  who  becomes  surety  for  another,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  him  for  whose  benefit  the  security  is  given.  If  the  individual 
bondsman  dies,  much  trouble  is  generally  incurred  in  order  to  realize 
from  his  estate :  the  corporate  bondsman  exists  perpetually.  An  indi- 
vidual bondsman  may  be  rich  to-day  and  poor  to-morrow :  the  corpo- 
ration is  under  the  supervision  of  law,  has  established  assets,  ana  a 
reserve  fund  to  provide  for  losses.  If  a  claim  is  made  upon  the  bond 
of  an  individual,  he  inevitably  tries  to  wriggle  out  of  it  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  and  the  public  (including  juries)  naturally  sympathizes  with  his 
efforts :  a  corporation  that  has  signed  the  bond  for  a  compensation  and 
then  should  try  to  wriggle  out  of  its  liability  would  soon  realize  its 
want  of  wisdom  in  a  loss  of  the  confidence  oi  the  business  world ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  policy  of  such  a  corporation  is  to  pay  the  loss  gener- 
ously and  promptly,  without  murmur  or  quibble.  Two  individuals 
generally  must  sign  the  bond:   one  corporation  is  permitted  to  take 
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their  plaoe.  Corporate  suretyship  is^  moreover^  considerably  to  the 
advantage  of  those  who  must  rive  bond  for  the  &ith{hl  performance 
of  oertam  duties.  The  case  oi  a  trustee^  assignee,  or  admmistrator  is 
in  point.  It  happens  daily  that  some  business-man,  through  the  death 
of  a  friend  or  relative,  or  through  the  disability  or  insolvency  of  rela- 
tives or  friends,  is  invested,  in  one  of  these  offices,  with  the  care  of 
some  large  estate,  involving  time,  trouble,  expense,  and  much  respon- 
sibility. If  he  gets  his  friend,  in  the  old  way,  to  sign  the  bond,  he 
places  himself  under  a  load  of  obligation  which  to  a  conscientious  man 
becomes  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  and  embarrassing  gratitude.  The 
bondsman  dien  departs,  unable  or  unwilling  to  Iieep  nis  eye  upon  the 
estate  or  to  pry  into  the  actions  of  him  whose  iideli^  he  has  solemnlpr 
euaranteed,  vet  uneasy  for  many  years,  lest  some  mistake  of  his 
mend  should  cause  a  serious  loss.  The  other,  on  his  part,  is  cast  upon 
his  own  resources ;  he  must  sink  or  swim  in  the  vessel  he  has  under- 
taken to  navigate.  But  if  security  is  given  by  a  corporation,  the  whole 
afiair  at  once  becomes  a  matter  of  business.  The  assi^ee,  euardian, 
executor,  trustee,  or  administrator  is  required  to  place  lumseli  and  the 
estate  under  the  continuous  supervision  of  the  company.  All  cash 
must  be  deposited  in  the  banking  department  of  the  company,  and  all 
checks  drawn  upon  it  must  be  countersigned  by  one  of  its  officers.  All 
securities  must  be  placed  for  safe  keeping  in  the  company's  safe  and 
vaults :  the  key  of  the  administrator  turns  the  lock  hal^-way  open,  and 
a  key  in  the  hands  of  the  company's  officer  then  turns  the  lock  the  rest 
of  the  way.  These  precautions  are  salutary,  and  the  administrator 
realizes  that  in  acting  under  the  supervision  and  advice  of  the  company 
he  is  guided  by  an  experienced  counsellor,  and  the  best  and  wisest  of 
friends  because  the  one  most  interested  in  conserving  the  estate. 

These  are  cases  in  which  the  law  demands  security.  But  ihere 
is  another  and  &x  wider  class  of  cases  where  responsible  duties  are 
daily  performed  bjr  employ^,— cases  upon  which  the  law  places  no 
such  restraint,  but  in  which  it  would  seem  that  every  consideration  of 
prudence  shoidd  imperativdy  demand  some  form  of  protection.  This 
class  is  technically  called  Fidelity  Insurance.  It  embraces  all  em- 
ployments involving  the  collection  or  custody  of  cash  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  employer,  and  employments  in  which  responsible 
duties  are  performed,  the  wron^ul  domg  of  which  might  entail  serious 
damage.  The  number  of  sudi  employes  is  large  and  their  %  duties 
various :  cashiers,  tellers,  messeng^s,  and  other  employ^  of  banks  and 
trust  companies,  treasurers  of  afi  kinds,  collectors  and  agents,  book- 
keepers and  clerks,  employ^  of  railroad  companies,  such  as  station 
aeents  and  fiduciary  employes  at  the  offices  of  such  companies,  operators 
of  telegraph  companies,  officers  of  lodges,  managers  and  superintendents, 
all  are  included  in  this  class. 

In  such  employments,  and  especnally  in  the  case  of  cashiers  and 
book-keepers  employed  by  merchants,  there  is  as  yet  a  looseness  in 
insuring  against  loss  by  defalcation  that  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  comparatively  recent  growth  of  fidelity  insurance  and  the  conse- 
quently miperfect  knowledge  concerning  its  advantages. 

For  example,  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  to  see  a  man 
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who  10  in  active  busineesy  and  who  is  aooounted  prudent  aoooiding  to 
existing  standards,  with  his  property  insured  to  the  followii^^  exteot 
and  no  further :  he  has  insured  his  dwelling-house  against  fire,  say,  £>r 
$10,000;  he  has  insured  his  life,  say,  for  $25,000;  he  has  insured 
the  stock  and  fixtures  at  his  store,  say,  for  $50,000.  Having  done 
this,  he  feek  satisfied  that  he  has  surrounded  himself  and  his  &mily 
with  all  the  safc^ards  that  caution  can  suegest  Y^  how  does  he 
stand  ?  The  bulk  of  his  fortune  is  uninsuredT  Thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  represoited  by  cash,  bonds  and  mcirtfftges, 
coupon  bonds,  stock,  and  other  n^otiable  securities,  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  cashier  or  manager  or  coufidentaal  derk,  absolutelr  without  in- 
surance except  the  assurance  the  employer  may  feel  in  the  honesty  of 
the  trusted  employ^  Why  should  he  feel  safe?  For  him  to  say  that  he 
believes  implicitly  that  this  particular  employ^  will  not  st^  is,  of 
oourse,  well  enough,  and  highly  creditable  to  his  Christian  feeling  of 
confidaice  in  the  uprightness  of  human  nature.  But  in  a  practical 
business  sense  it  is  no  better  than  if  he  should  say  that  he  believes 
implicitly  that  his  particular  house  will  not  bum  down  and  tiiat  his 
particular  life  will  have  its  normal  duration.  It  is  not  only  no  better, 
out  the  fiu^t  is  that  the  risk  is  greater  in  the  case  of  his  employ^  than 
in  that  of  his  house.  This  wiH  appear  at  once  by  getting  at  the  pro- 
portion, in  value,  of  prcqierty  bumea  to  prop^y  insured,  a^  by  oom- 
paring  this  proportion  with  the  proportion  of  money  stolen  to  money 
insured.  This,  in  either  case,  is  the  risk  assumed  by  not  insuring ;  and 
the  comparison  will  show  whidi  is  the  greater  risk  of  the  twa 

If  we  take  up  a  little  book  called  ''  The  Philadelphia  Insurance 
Chart,''  carefully  compiled  by  the  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
to  whose  secretary  the  writer  is  indebted  for  its  use,  we  will  find,  under 
the  funereal  option  '^  How  Philadelphia  Burns,"  tiie  following  figures 
in  r^ard  to  dwelling-houses : 

Whole  amomit  of  dwellings  insured  for  fourteen  years,  from  1874 

to  1887  inclusive $884,000,000 

Total  insurance  loss  <m  same 425,d88 

From  which  figures  we  find  that  of  every  thousand  dollars  insured 
fl.ll  is  burned.     This  seems  a  large  risk,  yet  here  is  a  larger  : 

If  we  turn  to  the  official  report  of  the  business  of  a  large  and 
responsible  surety  company,  incorporated  in  New  York,  we  find  the 
following  figures : 

Aggregate  value  of  bonds  of  Fidelity  Insurance  for  two  years 

and  ten  months,  to  March  7, 1887 $16,486,218.00 

Estimated  total  losses  paid  in  that  department  during  that  time  29,260.18 

-  Showing  the  astounding  fiust  that  out  of  every  thousand  dollars  in 
the  bands  of  bonded  employes  $1.77  is  stolen,  making  this  risk  greater 
by  at  least  one-half  than  the  risk  assumed  in  not  insuring  against  fire. 
For  a  trifling  premium  this  risk  can,  and  should  be,  avoided  in 
every  case  of  fiduciary  employment  No  prudent  business-man  can 
dare  to  disr^ard  such  an  obvious  and  substantial  danger.  If  figures 
are  of  any  value,  it  would  be  far  safer  for  him  to  lift  his  policies  from 
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his  house  and  furniture  and  put  them  on  his  employte,  for,  in  fire- 
insurance  parlance,  the  latter  are  more  combustible  than  the  former. 

A  &ct  still  more  striking  presents  itself  in  this  connection.  It  is 
this :  the  general  instinct  is  now  to  insure  against  fire,  just  as  one  washes 
to  prevent  disease.  Therefore  it  is  undoubted  that  most  tangible  prop- 
erty is  insured  against  such  a  loss.  But  the  cash  and  securities  insured 
under  the  above  figures  and  elsewhere  are  but  a  small  part  of  the 
enormous  masses  of  similar  wealth  in  this  country  in  the  hands  of 
fiduciaries  and  absolutely  uninsured.  The  proof  of  the  fact  lies  in  the 
statistics  carefully  compiled  by  the  New  York  Herald  of  July,  1888, 
showing  the  amount  of  money  stolen  by  embezzlers  for  the  past  ten 

i rears.  The  result  is  startling.  It  shows  that  during  that  period  at 
east  fifty  million  dollars  were  stolen  by  defaulters,  exclusive  of  all 
those  numerous  cases  in  which  the  amounts  were  less  than  two  thousand 
dollars  each.  The  largest  defalcation  was  that  of  Ferdinand  Ward, 
who  wrecked  the  firm  of  Grant  &  Ward  to  the  tune  of  $16,735,473.72 ; 
among  other  notable  robberies,  out  of  this  long  and  terrible  black  list, 
may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  Oscar  Baldwin,  cashier  of  the  Mechanics' 
National  Bank  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  who  stole  $2,500,000  on 
October  30, 1881 ;  that  of  John  C.  Eno,  who  stole  $3,000,000  from 
the  Second  National  Bank  of  New  York ;  that  of  Riddle  and  Reiber, 
officers  of  the  Penn  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  who  stole 
$1,500,000,  and  ruined  the  bank.  These  are  the  titanic  robbers.  The 
ghastly  hosts  of  lesser  thieves,  the  confidential  clerks,  trusted  employ^, 
nighly-respected  cashiers,  and  others  of  that  ilk,  follow  this  inglonous 
lead  in  such  numbers  as  indeed  to  make  the  most  careless  business-man 
stop  and  ponder  whether  some  form  of  protection  might  not  keep  him 
from  being  himself  swallowed  up  some  evil  day  by  this  frightful  tide 
of  daily  defalcation. 

No  doubt  much  of  this  disregard  shown  by  employers  for  their  own 
best  interests  is  due  to  the  personal  and  confidential  relations  existing 
between  themselves  and  their  employ^,  creating  a  sympathy  and  respect 
which  entail  too  often  the  blind  confidence  spoken  of  by  the  news- 
papers with  almost  every  defalcation  that  comes  to  light.  This  feeling 
is,  of  course,  not  entertained  towards  inanimate  objects,  and  the  conse- 

J^uence  is  that  we  can  deal  more  coldly  and  brutally  with  our  house  and 
urniture  than  with  our  trusted  clerk.  He  seems  so  honest  that  he 
must  be  so.  His  habits  are  straight.  It  is  impossible  that  he  would 
steal.  All  this  is  true  in  the  ^reat  majority  of  cases,  and  it  is  indeed 
well  that  so  much  can  be  said.  But  every  day  some  new  case,  more 
surprising  than  its  predecessor,  crops  up  and  makes  us  marvel  at  the 
childlike  trust  reposed,  year  after  year,  in  cool,  systematic  scoundrels 
who  steal  millions  with  a  sang-froia  savoring  of  satanity.  A  highly- 
respectable  book-keeper  (to  all  appearances)  stole  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  dollars  from  a  prominent  bank  in  Philadelphia  for  a  period 
of  many  years,  and  was  much  admired  for  his  inordinate  modesty  in 
refusing  all  ofiers  of  promotion  to  another  set  of  duties !  A  mere 
accident  brought  the  defalcation  to  light,  which  otherwise  might  have 
gone  on  apparently  for  another  twenty  years.  By  a  simple  enough 
method  the  cashier  of  the  Philadelphia  Times  managed  to  do  away  with 
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about  iSOyOOO  in  nine  years,  and  was  disoovered  more  on  aooount  of 
his  own  folly  in  being  so  ostentatiously  extravagant  than  for  any  other 
reason.  In  very  many  of  these  cases,  however,  the  thief  is  nother  a 
gambler  nor  a  rake.  He  likes  to  live  well,  and  he  lives  beyond  his 
income.  He  does  this  from  a  remarkable,  morbid  desire  to  be  respected 
or  envied,  and  he  risks  his  life,  his  family,  his  reputation,  his  happi- 
ness, to  gratify  this  petty  ambition,  the  fashionable  spirit  of  a  metallic 
age.  The  heaviest  burden  of  such  calamities  is  that  whidi  falls  on 
innocent  shoulders, — the  poor,  delicate  shoulders  of  wives  and  children. 
What  hopes  are  gone ;  what  dependent  lives  are  wrecked ;  what  ambi- 
tions broken ;  what  shame,  what  humiliation,  what  despair :  no  words 
can  paint  these  things  as  they  exist  about  us  in  the  living  presence 
every  day.  The  sin  of  one  weak  man, — if  it  could  be  made  to  punish 
him  alone !  But  the  punishment  goes  on  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  from  kin  to  kin,  spreading  its  rottenness  and  barrenness  and  livine 
death  amon^  all  those  who  bear  the  shunned  and  dishonored  name.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  many  such  persons  exist;  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  they  do  exist  in  quantities ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect 
that  many  of  them  are  not  discovered  at  all,  tnat  the  employer  goes 
on  wondering  at  the  smallness  of  his  net  profits,  and  that  the  unin- 
sured and  very  particularly  trusted  employi  is  ouite  as  likely  as  any- 
body else  to  be  tne  person  who  keeps  the  profits  aown. 

The  growth  of  a  new  idea  is  always  interesting.  What  was  unknown 
and  unnecessaiT  yesterday  seems  familiar  and  indispensable  to-day. 
This  is  true  of  life  and  fire  insurance  beyond  a  doubt  It  is  now 
becoming  more  and  more  so  in  the  case  of  a  much  younger  form  of 
insurance, — that  which  is  called  Title  Insurance.  The  public  is  becoming 
familiar  with  it,  and  begins  to  recognize  its  advantages.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  purchaser  of  a  house  paid  "anywhere  from  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  work  of  a  conveyancer,  who  gave  aim  an  opinion 
upon  the  soundness  of  his  title  and  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the 
property  was  charged  with  encumbrances.  If  some  flaw  in  the  title 
or  some  unknown  encumbrance  were  afterwards  discovered  by  whidi  a 
serious  loss  should  be  incurred,  the  purchaser  had  no  redress  against  his 
conveyancer  unless  the  latter  had  oeen  guilty  of  extraordinary  negli- 
gence, in  which  event  it  would  be  far  from  certain  whether  the  con- 
veyancer could  ever  be  made  to  pay  the  loss.  It  occurred  to  a  few 
active  minds  that  here  was  a  risk  that  might  well  be  guarded  by  some 
form  of  insurance.  Hence  the  numerous  and  responsible  title  insurance 
companies,  enterprises  that  are  now  considered  indispensable.  The 
possible  loss  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For  a  nominal  premium  the 
purchaser  of  real  estate  obtains  an  insurance  policy  guaranteeing  him 
against  aU  loss  by  reason  of  a  defective  title  or  after-ifisoovered  encum- 
brances, such  as  mortgages,  ground-rents,  municipal  claims,  and  any 
other  charges  for  whidi  as  owner  he  would  be  l^ally  responsible  in 
addition  to  the  purchase-money.  The  advantage  would  seem  too  obvi- 
ous for  discussion.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  many  purchasers  of  real  estate 
still  cling  to  the  old-fashioned,  uncouth,  and  (kngerous  system,  which 
proves  not  that  title  insurance  is  wrong,  but  that  the  idea  is  too  recent 
to  have  gained  universal  endorsement. 
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The  adoption  of  this  systeniy  however^  may  now  be  said  to  be  all 
but  universal.  Here  again,  what  is  the  diflFerenoe  in  risk  between 
title  insurance  and  fiddity  insurance?  The  premium  is  $2.50  on 
every  thousand  dollars  of  title  insurance;  the  risk  is  certainly  not 
more  than  30  cents  on  every  thousand  dollars  as  against  $1.77  in  the 
case  of  insurance  against  defalcation  by  emplc^^.  No  one  questions 
the  advisability  of  insuring  titles.  But  is  it  not  strange  that  the 
public  mind  is  at  present  so  constituted  that  the  same  persons  who 
would  pass  sleepless  nights  if  the  title  to  their  real  estate  were  without 
insurance  lose  not  a  breath  of  slumber  at  the  thought  that  their  cash 
and  many  other  forms  of  property  are  at  the  mercy  of  one  or  mere 
employ^,  the  ratio  of  whose  pecuktions  amounts  to  at  least  five  times 
the  ratio  of  loss  by  reason  of  ownership  of  real  estate? 

Fidelity  insurance,  like  all  good  things,  grows  on  acquaintance. 
No  corporation  or  individual  ever  relinquished  it  after  once  having 
adopted  it.  The  large  railroad  companies  take  what  are  known  as 
"  blanket  bonds,"  insuring  all  their  employes,  or  all  employes  in  one 
department  or  section.  Among  banks  and  trust  companies  the  practice 
is  almost  universal.  Even  the  Federal  government  is  beginning  to  feel 
the  need  of  sudi  a  system.  It  has  been  urg^  upon  Congress  by  ex- 
Postmaster-General  Howe  and  ex-Secretary  Lincoln  in  strong  and  con- 
vincing language.  John  A.  McCall,  Superintendent  of  the  Insurance 
Department  of  the  State  of  New  York,  said,  "  It  is  evident  that  the 
popularity  of  a  corporation  guarantee  of  &ithfulness  in  public  and  pri- 
vate employments  will  command  a  large  business.  There  are  many 
more  benefits  in  it  compared  with  the  old  method  of  accepting  the 
bonds  of  an  individual.  The  business  conservatively  conducted  must 
supplant  personal  responsibility .'' 

The  method  by  which  an  employ^  is  bonded  in  a  surety  company 
is  simple  enough.  The  employ*,  having  been  requested  by  his  employer 
to  furnish  a  bond  in  some  stated  amount,  goes  to  a  reliable  surety  com- 
pany and  fills  out  and  signs  an  application.  The  application  contains 
a  number  of  questions  r^rding  uie  character  and  antecedents  of  the 
employ*,  which  must  be  answered  fully  and  specifically.  All  emplojr- 
ments  for  ten  years  last  past  must  be  dearly  stated,  with  the  reason  K>r 
leaving  each.  A  complete  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  appli- 
cant is  noted  on  the  back  of  the  application.  At  least  four  responsible 
persons  must  be  given  as  references.  To  each  of  them  a  special  form 
of  questions  is  then  sent.  Upon  satisfactory  answers  to  these  questions, 
andf  upon  a  careful  private  investigation  of  the  habits  of  life  of  the 
applicant,  a  bond  is  executed  by  the  guarantee  company  and  handed  to 
the  employer  insuring  him  against  loss  arising  from  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  the  employ*. 

At  the  very  threshold  it  is  remarkable  to  observe  how  many  em- 

K^  yers  dread  to  offend  their  employes  by  asking  them  for  such  a  bond, 
is  may  be  very  well  as  a  matter  of  delicate  politeness,  but  surely, 
in  the  expressive  language  of  trade,  "  it  is  not  business."  The  question 
is  not  what  is  most  courteous,  but  what  is  most  ri^ht?  What  is  most 
just  not  only  to  the  employer  but  to  the  employe  himself?  Could  a 
better  test  be  devised  than  to  ask  an  employe  to  give  a  bond  ?    If  he 
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is  honeBty  he  will  do  so  dieerfully ;  if  he  '^  gets  ofifended,'^  it  were  as  well 
to  disdiarge  him  without  much  delay. 

The  bonding  system  proceeds  uoon  the  principle  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  or  cure.  The  payment  by  a  fidthful 
guarantee  company  of  a  heavy  defalcation  loss  is  certainly  a  comfort  to 
any  employer,  and  ought  not  to  be  sneezed  at  on  account  of  a  small 
premium.  Many  a  basiness-man  has  been  saved  from  ruin  by  prompt 
reimbursement  of  this  kind.  Many  another  has  been  relieved  £rom 
temporary  insolvency.  But  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  corporate 
bonding  system  is  that  the  payment  of  a  premium  is  generally  the  ounce 
of  prevention.  The  bond  of  a  friend  will  not  act  as  a  preventive.  The 
relations  between  the  bondsman  and  the  employ^  are  too  £euniliar  and 
personal.  The  attention  of  the  writer  was  recently  called  to  a  startling 
instance  of  the  vidousness  of  individual  bonding.  A  certain  cashier  in 
a  prominent  bank  not  far  from  Philadelphia  was  bonded  by  his  friend. 
The  latter  was  a  man  in  active  business  reauiring  a  large  line  of  note 
discounts.  He  dealt  with  his  friend's  banic.  Naturally  he  made  use 
of  the  obligation  which  he  had  imposed  upon  this  cashier  in  going  on 
his  bondy  and  thereby  obtained  the  cashier's  influence  with  the  lx)ard 
of  directors  to  enable  him  to  get  the  bank  to  discount  his  notes  to  an 
amount  entirely  unwarranted  and  unsafe.  This  thing  is  still  going  on. 
How  lon^  will  it  continue  without  loss  to  the  bank  that  permits  it  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  relations  between  the  suretpr  company  and 
the  bonded  employ^  are  purely  business-like.  In  tlie  editorial  language 
of  the  Philadelphia  limes,  of  February  10,  1888,— 

'^  The  corporation  protects  itself,  as  all  other  insurers  do,  by  a  sys- 
tematic and  ceaseless  watchfulness  against  losses.  It  notes  the  habits 
of  insured  parties ;  it  is  not  blinded  by  gifls  to  cliarities  or  ostentatious 
prayers  in  Sunday-schools  and  chuix^es;  it  reduces  evenrthing  to 
matter-of-fact  business,  and  when  it  detects  a  guilty  party  his  punish- 
ment is  inevitable." 

Employ^  are  banning  to  understand  this,  and  it  is  a  notable  &ct 
that  to  be  bonded  with  a  watchful  surety  company  is  the  very  best 
restraint  upon  any  possible  tendencies  to  wrong-doing.  ^^  Knowing  and 
usinjg  the  terrors  of  the  law,"  said  the  apostle,  "  we  persuade  men/' 

Thus  the  bonding  of  the  employ^  may  not  only  insure  the  employer 
from  loss  but  save  the  employ^  himself  from  crime.  The  following 
instance  is  in  point  A  surety  company  in  Philadelphia  had  bonded  a 
collector  for  a  sewing-machine  agency,  who  was  to  all  first  appearances 
scrupulously  correct  in  his  habits.  The  usual  cold,  careful,  and  quiet 
investigation  was  made  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was  learned  that  this 
man  was  leading  a  double  life, — ^that  he  was  intemperate  and  vicious 
and  living  beyond  his  means.  The  next  step  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  a  defalcation.  But  this  was  prevented.  The  surety  com- 
pany at  once  notified  the  employer  that  it  would  not  be  further  respon- 
sible upon  the  bond,  remitting,  of  course,  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
premium  already  paid.    The  employer  had  an  interview  with  the  com- 

ry,  was  told  of  his  "trusted  employe's"  habits,  thanked  the  company 
this  timely  warning,  and  discharged  his  man. 
The  business  of  corporate  suretyship  is  yet  in  its  youth.     Much  of 
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it  is  tentative.  Every  j^ar  of  additional  experience  reveals  some  error 
to  be  avoided  or  some  improvement  to  be  adopted.  A  few  years  henoe 
the  present  methods  may  seem  comparatively  uncouth  and  unwieldy. 
But  enough  has  been  achieved  to  give  &ir  promise  of  a  system  which 
is  graduafly  becoming  a  marvellous  science ;  encouraging  the  hope  that 
at  no  distant  time  the  terrible  burden  of  responsibility  weighing  upon 
those  who  sign  bonds  to  oblige  their  friends  will  be  lifted  off  entirely, 
and  that  even  that  other  more  terrible  burden  of  daily  de&lcation  bear- 
ing down  so  heavily  and  unjustly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  business 
world,  if  it  cannot  be  taken  away  entirely,  may  at  all  events  be  reduced 
to  its  minimum  weight 

Lincoln  L.  Efre, 
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26.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase  **  Who  breaJcs—pays  ^'f 
In  one  form  or  another  this  saying  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  pro- 
verbial literature  of  most  European  countries,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
Jx)  say  positively  when  or  where  it  originated.  But  it  appears  to  have 
oeen  most  used  in  taverns.  As  drinking  and  carousing  from  the  earliest 
days  have  always  imperilled  the  surrounaing  furniture,  the  motto  ^^  Who 
breaks  pays^'  would  be  a  very  appropriate  one  in  bacchanalian  resorts ; 
and  indeed  it  is  to  this  day  frequently  posted  up  in  Scotch  taverns.  In 
Italy  the  exact  equivalent  "  Chi  rompe — ^paga"  is  frequently  quoted  by 
housekeepers  to  tneir  servants, — the  destructive  tendencies  of  the  latter, 
especially  where  china  and  glass-ware  are  concerned,  being  similar  all 
over  the  world.  But,  of  course,  stories  have  grown  up  to  explain  the 
proverb  and  account  for  its  origin.  Two  have  been  sent  in  by  com- 
petitors. Both  have  the  air  of  being  manu&ctured  after  the  event,  but, 
even  if  both  were  true,  the  origin  of  the  proverb  could  not  be  explained 
in  this  way.    Here,  however,  are  the  stories : 

In  1476,  Alfonso  V.,  King  of  Portu^,  came  to  Paris  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
Louis  XI.  in  recoyering  Castile,  which  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  King  of  Aragon, 
had  wrested  from  him.  Lonis  made  arrangements  to  lodge  the^ing  in  the 
mansion  of  Laurent  Herhelot,  a  wealthy  grocer,  who  hsA  one  of  the  most 
princely  ahodes  iu  Paris.  The  mansion  was  {)ut  in  thorough  repair,  and  a 
glazier  was  summoned,  who  commenced  to  put  in  some  panes  of  glass  on  the 
ground-floor.  While  he  was  at  work,  a  passer-by  knocked  over  the  basket  in 
which  were  the  panes  of  glass,  and  broke  several  of  them.  Frightened,  he  ran 
away,  but  the  glazier  caught  him,  saying,  "  Halt,  my  beanly :  don't  run  so  fiist 
Settle  your  bill  with  me.  Who  breaks— pays." — "  How  ranch  ?" — "  Fifteen  cents 
apane.  Yon  broke  four."  The  breaker  paid  sixty  cents,  and  went  on  his  way. 
The  saying  became  very  popular.  Landlords  took  a  fkncy  to  it  (drunkards  break 
many  panes),  and  posted  on  their  doors,  "  Who  breaks — ^pays." — Olfve  Old- 
school. 

Fleet  Street,  London,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  taverns,  which  have 
been  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  associations  derived  from  the  wits  and  Uwyei» 
who  frequented  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Not  far  from  Temple 
Bar,  and  close  by  that  famous  resort  known  as  "  The  Devil,"  was  formerly  a  little 
two-story  building  inclining  very  much  to  one  side,  and  presenting  a  dingy  brown 
&ce  to  uie  public.    This  house  was  the  meeting-place  of  a  class  of  men  rather 
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more  boisteroiu  than  the  iawjen  and  litentrj  characters  who  went  to  ''The 
Deril"  for  refreshment,  and  their  wild  orgies  startling  the  echoes  of  Fleet  Street 
were  the  source  of  many  complaints. 

The  house  was  nev«r  known  to  hare  a  sign  until' one  morning,  after  a  long 
and  melancholy  survey  of  his  hoi>elessly  dismembered  fhmiture,  its  landlord 
Levi  Fleischman,  appeared,  and.  with  firm  resolution  expressed  <m  his  usually 
placid  countenance,  nailed  up  the  sign  which  he  had  painftilly  manufiictured 
during  the  small  hours  of  the  nirht  It  was  a  rough  imitation  of  the  device  of 
his  neighbor,  which  represented  St  Dunstan  seizing  the  devil  by  the  nose  when 
he  comes  to  tempt  him  during  his  work  at  the  forge.  Fleischman  had  donnted 
the  tongue  of  Danstan  till  it  nearly  resembled  an  ordinary  spade,  on  whidi  he 
had  printed,  in  irregular  characters,  **  Who  breaks— pays.''  This  sign  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  Tleet  Street,  and  was  the  occasion  of  many  jokes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  little  Jew.  It  gradually  came  to  be  a  byword  among  the  wits  and 
lawyers  of  that  age.~MABOBBT  Daw. 

On  the  whole,  as  safe  an  answer  as  any  is  the  following,  by 

The  (original  of  this  phrsse  is  an  old  Italian  proverb, ''  Chi  rompe — ^paga," 
of  which  the  English  form  is  an  exact  and  literal  rendering.  The  abebuct  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  is  sufficiently  obvious,  denoting  that  he  who  offimds  must 
atone,~pay  the  penalty.  It  is  an  embodiment  of  t^  theory  of  retribution,  and 
the  inevitable  triumph  of  Nemesis.  In  the  French  we  have  the  parallel  "  lis 
chantent~-ils  paveront"  ("  They  sing— they  will  pav  ").— 4he  retort  made  by  Car- 
dinal Masarin  when  his  attention  was  directed  to  tne  "  Mazarinadee."  or  popular 
son^  written  against  him  in  Paris  during  the  Fron^  In  1645  the  people  of 
Pans  im>tested  against  certain  taxes,  and  had  bera  r^ressed  by  Mazarin  in  their 
efforts  to  reform  these  measures.  They  retaliated  by  writing  and  distributing 
satirical  poems  called  "  Mazarinades,"  which  were  sung  on  the  streets.  Bat 
they  fiEtileid  in  their  intent  ss  Mazarin  remained  perfectly  calm  and  unmoved  bj 
an  opposition  which  could  exhaust  itself  in  song,  merely  saying,  *'  S'ils  chantent 
la  canzonette,  ils  payeront," — by  which  he  meant.  Let  them  sing[  their  sonss  if 
they  like ;  it  does  not  hurt  me,  and  they  will  have  to  pay  their  taxes  all  the 
same. 

Another  and  hypothetical  interpretation  of  the  phrase  "  Who  breaks— pays" 
is  suggested  by  the  word  pay.  Brewer,  in  defining  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
"  The  devil  to  pay,  and  no  pitch  hot,"  derives  pay  from  the  French  payer,  paix^ 
poix,  "pitch,"  Latin  /)«?,— hence  the  phrase  to  "  pay  "  or  pitch  the  seams  of  a 
ship.  This  sort  of  paying  is  a  kind  of  mending, — ^a  uniting  of  the  two  edges  of 
a  seam  which  have  become  separated  by  wear  or  accident  Therefore,  by  substi- 
tuting pitch,  or  mend,  for  its  equivalent  pay,  we  have"  Who  breaks — amends," — 
or,  he  who  nractures  anything  must  mend,  or  put  it  together  again. 

27.   Whatisatinker^sdamf 

A  tinker's  dam  is  a  wall  of  douffh  raised  around  a  place  which  a  plumber 
desires  to  flood  with  solder.  An  clectrophorus  (an  instrument  for  generating 
induction  by  electricity)  is  thus  formed.  A  vial,  previously  heated,  is  upset  upon 
a  circular  plate  with  a  tumed-over  edse.  A  circular  dam  of  dou^h  is  raised 
around  the  lip,  forming  a  wall  to  hold  the  soft  solder,  which  holds  the  insulator 
to  the  plate.  The  material  of  this  dam  can  b^  used  only  once ;  and,  being  conse- 
quently thrown  away  as  worthless  after  a  very  temporary  period  of  useftdnesa, 
this  device  has  passed  into  the  proverb  "Not  worth  a  tmker's  dam,"  which 
generally  involves  the  addition  of  a  profane  n  to  the  last  word,  and  thus  converts 
an  otherwise  innocent  comparison  into  a  phrase  of  quite  another  character. — 
Davtjs. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  government  called  in  all  the 
Continental  money.  Many  counterfeits  were  discovered,  on  each  of  which  as 
received  was  stamped  the  word  Dam,  a  contraction  of  d<mnafu9,  "  condemned." 
The  expression  "  Not  worth  a  Continental  dam"  passed  into  proverbial  use;  but 
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in  order  to  heighten  the  force  or  nuke  w<»thleHneei  ezuxeratiTe  (or  perhape  on 
acoonnt  of  the  parte  of  ipeech  attributed  to  tinkers  ana  saik)!!)  the  tinker  waa 
anbatitoted. — ^M.  A. 

28.   WJienoe  the  expression  '^  Oomparidons  are  odunuf^  t 

Tliia  phrase  has  a  peculiar  place  and  history  in  English  literature.     It 
occurs — 

1.  In  Dr.  Donne  (1578-1681),  "  She  and  comparisons  are  odious.'' 

2.  Robert  Burton  (1676-1689),  ''Anatomy  of  Melancholy/'  pt  Hi.  sec.  ill. 
Mem.  i.,  sub.  2 :  "  Comparisons  are  odious." 

8.  George  Herbert  (1598-1688)  has  it  in  his  "Jacula  Prudentumr"  "Com- 
parisons are  odious." 

4.  In  the  play  ''A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,"  Act  L  Sc  I.,  certainly 
written  before  1608. 

5.  In  ''  Sir  Giles  Goosecappe/'  a  comedy  certainly  written  before  1606 : 

"  By  heavens,  a  most  edible  capariso. 
Odious,  thou  wouldst  say ;  for  comparisoe  are  odious." 

6.  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  Act  HI.  Sc.  V, :  "  Comparisons  are  odwwa." 
These  references  are  all  so  nearly  the  same  time  that  they  surest  a  previous 

oriffin  that  must  have  been  well  known  and  popular.  That  on^  we  find  in 
Lyly's  "  Euphues,"  published  in  1579,  where,  uter  comparing  Livia  and  Lucilla, 
the  author  says,  "but  least  comparisons  should  seeme  odious,"  etc.  Robert 
Greene,  in  "  Manilla^"  first  published  in  1588,  says^ ''  I  will  not  mi^e  compari- 
sons, because  they  be  odious."  Greene  was  an  imitator  of  Lyly,  and  nrobiably 
copied  the  phrase  from  him.  This  is  as  far  as  the  phrase  seems  traceable  in  the 
Englbh  lauKua^.  The  Quotation  from  "  Sir  Giles  Goosecappe"  suggeste  a  Span- 
ish source ;  oesides,  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  word  is  connected  with  Spanish 
words :  ''  Comparisons  are  odorous,  palabras,  neighbor  Verges."  So  we  goto  the 
Spanish  first  of  all,  where  we  find  it  in  Cervantes' ''  Don  Quixote,"  Bk.  Vl.  cap. 
xxiii. :  ''  Ya  sabe  que  toda  comparacion  es  odioea."  As  the  second  volume  of 
"  Don  Quixote"  was  published  aoout  fifteen  years  later  than  ''  Much  Ado  about 


Nothing,"  this  proves  nothing  but  a  probablv  proverbial  source :  so  let  us  refor 
In  the  Dictionarv  of  Proverbs  of  the  Spanish  / 


to  the  proverbs.    In  the  Dictionary  of  Proverbs  of  the  Spanish  Academv  we  find 


it "  Toda  comparacion  es  odiosa.'^  Referring  to  other  languages,  we  find  it  in 
two  lanffuages,~the  French, ''  Comparaisons  sont  odiensee,"  and  the  Italian, ''  I 
paragoni  son  tutti  odioei."  We  also  find  the  phrase  in  Bojardo's  ''  Orlando 
Innamorato"  (Bojardo  lived  1434-1494),  in  cap.  vi.  4,  as  follows :  "  Ma  le  com- 
parazion  son  tutte  odioee."  But  some  critics  are  ver^  positive  in  saying  that  the 
nrst  four  stanzas  of  chapter  vi.  are  of  later  origin.  This,  therefore,  proves  nothing. 
In  the  "  Polyglot  of  rroverbs"  we  find  another  form,  *'  Toute  comparaison  est 
odieuse."  Finally,  Leroux  de  Lincy,  in  "Le  Livre  des  Proverbes  francais," 
vol.  i.  p.  276,  says  that  in  a  manuscript  collection  of  proverbs  of  the  thirteenth 
century  he  found  these :  "  Comparaisons  sont  haineuses ;"  "  Comparaison  n'est 
pas  raison."    I  am  not  able  to  nnd  any  earlier  history  of  the  phrase.~BiBOTA. 

29.  Who  woe'' Soapy  ^cmC'f 

"Soapy  Sam"  was  a  Bohriquet  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford  and 
afterwards  of  Winchester.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  said  to  be  this:  The 
students  of  Cuddesden  College,  wishing  to  celebrate  both  the  bishop  and  their 
Principa],  Alfired  Pott,  on  some  festive  occasion,  placed  on  one  pillar  the  initials 
S.  O.  (for  Samuel  of  Oxford)  and  on  another  A.  r.  The  combination  was  taken 
up  in  a  satiric  spirit,  and  the  bishop  himself  said  that  it  was  owing  to  the  alliter- 
ation with  his  unfortunate  Christian  name. 

The  slang  meaning^  of  ''  soapy^"  "  fiattering  and  wheedling,"  was  supposed 
to  give  peculiar  anpropnateneaB  to  its  application  to  the  ''  Bishop  of  Society,"  aa 
he  was  called.  The  London  Ouarteriy  calls  him  "  too  persuasive,  too  fascinating 
in  mannw.  too  fertile  in  eiEpedients^  thus  fiumshing  some  with  pleas  for  suspect- 
ing him  01  insincerity;  he  wss  too  fkcile,  too  fond  of  being  all  ttiings  to  all  men. 
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Bometiines  allowing  practices  that  be  afterwards  saw  he  shoald  at  first  haTe  con- 
demned, and  commiMng  himself  throngh  TersatUity  and  large-heartedness." 

On  the  other  han^  the  FhrMgkify  says  the  9oMq^  was  not  deserred  by 
one  in  whose  **  natural,  cheerfhl,  persoasive  charm"  there  was  **  no  apparent  in- 
sincerity," and  quotes  an  explanation  of  the  term  given  by  a  firiend  of  the  bishop : 
"  The  name  was  ffiTcn  to  wilberforce  because  he  was  always  in  hot  water,  and 
always  came  out  with  clean  hands." 

On  one  occasion  Lord-Chancellor  Westbury,  making  in  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  judgment  of  Convocation,  of  which  Wilberforce  was  chairman,  on 
the  essays  by  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson,  said  the  judgment  was  **  no  judg- 


ment at  idl,  and  was  conveyed  in  words  so  slippery,  so  oily,  so  saponaceous,  that 
thev  could  hold  nothing  and  injure  nobody .^^  At  this  allusion  to  the  bisdioD'e 
wdll-known  nickname,  a  thrill  of  indignation  ran  through  the  House,  and  ue 


sympathy  was  evidently  with  Wilberforce,  who  replied  to  the  charge  in  a  di^ 
nified  and  beoomiig  manner. — One  or  ▲  Thoitbahd. 

30.   When  and  where  did  vieiting-oards  origvncde  f 

As  is  the  case  in  many  other  instances,  we  owe  this  invention  to  the  Chinese. 
So  long  afo  as  the  period  of  the  Tong  dynasty  (618-907).  visiting-cards  were 
known  to  be  in  common  use  in  China,  and  that  is  also  the  aate  of  we  introduc- 
tion of  the  ''  red  silken  cords"  which  fi^re  so  conspicuously  on  the  engagraient- 
cards  of  that  country.  From  very  ancient  times  to  the  present  day  the  Chinese 
have  observed  the  strictest  ceremony  with  regard  to  the  paying  of  visits.  The 
cards  which  they  use  for  this  purpose  are  veir  large,  and  usually  of  a  bright  red 
color.  When  a  Chinaman  desires  to  marry,  fus  parents  intimate  that  fact  to  the 
professional  "match-maker,"  who  thereupon  runs  through  the  list  of  her  visiting 
acquaintances,  and  selects  one  whom  she  considers  a  fitting  bride  for  the  young 
man ;  and  then  she  calls  upon  the  young  woman's  parents,  armed  with  the  bride- 
groom's cardy  on  which  are  inscribed  his  ancestral  name  and  the  eight  symbols 
which  denote  the  date  of  his  birth.  If  the  answer  is  an  acceptance  of  his  suit, 
the  bride's  card  is  sent  in  return ;  and  should  the  oracles  prophesy  good  con- 
cerning the  union,  the  particulars  of  the  engagement  are  written  on  two  large 
curds^  and  these  are  tied  together  with  the  lid  cords. 

In  England,  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  old  playing-cards  were  often 
utilized  for  visiting  purposes  by  writing  the  owner's  name  thereon,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Plate  IV.  of  Hogarth's  "  Marriage  k  la  Mode,"  where  several  of  these  cards  are 
lying  on  the  floor.  On  one  of  them  the  painter  has  satirized  the  ignorance  of  the 
upper  classes  of  the  time  by  inscribing  on  it,  "  Count  Basset  b^  to  no  how  Lade 
Squander  sleapt  last  nite."  In  the  eighteenth  century,  on  the  Continent,  visiting-- 
cards were  a  matter  of  taste  and  art.  The  society  of  Vienna,  Dresden,  and 
Berlin  piqued  itself  upon  delicacy  of  taste,  and  instead  of  our  insipid  card,  with 
the  name  and  quality  of  the  visitor  inscribed  upon  it,  it  distributed  real  souvenirs, 
charming  vignettes,  some  of  which  are  models  of  composition  and  engraving. 
The  greatest  artists--Ca8anova,  Fischer,  and  Baritsch — aid  not  disdain  to  please 
fashionable  people  by  designing  the  pretty  things  that  Raphael  Mengs  enmved. 
About  four  or  five  hundred  of  these  cards  have  been  collected  by  M.  Fiogey, 
among  which  we  meet  with  some  of  the  greatest  names  of  the  age.  The  fancy 
for  these  elegancies  was  doubtless  borrowed  from  Paris,  as  we  find  there  a  whole 
generation  of  designers  and  omamenters  who  devoted  their  graving-tools  entirely 
to  visiting-cards  and  addresses  for  the  fashionable  world. — DAYUS. 

J.  Doran,  in  his  "Habits  and  Men"  (Sd  ed.,  p.  121),  says,  "It  was  in  Paris 
about  1770  that  was  introduced  the  custom  of  visiting  en  olane,  as  it  was  called, — 
i.«.,  by  leaving  a  card.  The  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  loved  to  show  their 
cortnmes  call^  this  fashion  fantastic."  His  authority  for  this  was  the  Baroness 
Oberkiroh,  who  speaks  of  the  subject  in  her  memoirs,  and  he  also  refbrs  to  an 
allusion  niJEule  to  this  custom  by  Mercier  in  his  "  Tableau  de  Paris." 

Mrs.  St  George  writes  in  her  journal  (p.  8),  under  date  November  16^  1799, 
Hanover,  "  At  6  Biad.  de  Busche  called  to  take  me  to  pay  my  visits.  We  only 
dropped  tick^"  etc.  Under  date  March  28, 1800,  Vienna,  "The  multipHdty 
of  vuits,  not  confined  to  leaving  a  card,  as  in  London,  but  real  substantaal  ana 
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bodily  visits  and  the  impossibility,  without  oyerstepping  all  the  bounds  of 
costom,  of  associating  witli  any  but  the  nobleae,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
greatest  obstacles. 

*'  Ticket"  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  used  for  ''  yisiting-card,"  as  is 
seen  in  Miss  Austen's  **  Northanger  Abbe^"  and  Miss  Edgeworth's  *' Absentee." 
Indian  servants  always  use  the  term  to  this  day. 

Some  years  ago  a  house  in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  was  repaired,  and  on  removing 
a  marble  chimney-piece  in  the  front  drawing-room  four  or  five  playing-cards 
were  found,  on  the  back  of  which  names  were  written,  one  being  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's. The  house  had  been  the  residence  of  either  Hogarth  or  his  father-in-law. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  these  plaving-cards  were  used  as  visiting-cards ;  but 
it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  the  philosopher  would  have  employed  them.  In 
Ho^^rth's  (169S-1764) ''  Marriage  k  la  Mxxie,"  Plate  IV.,  we  have  an  example 
of  visiting-cards  being  used  for  this  purpose  during  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Several  are  lying  on  the  floor  in  the  riffht-hand  corner  of  the  picture  One 
is  inscribed,  *'  Ck>unt  ^sset  begs  to  no  how  Lade  Squander  sleapt  fast  nite." 

Pictorial  visiting-cards  were  common  in  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Oanova's  rejpresented  a  block  of  marble  rough-hewn  from  the  quarry, 
drawn  in  perspeotive;  *'A.  Canova"  was  inscribed  upon  this  in  large  Koman 
capitals.  (Canova  b.  1757,  d.  1822.)  On  the  visiting-card  of  the  Misses  Berry 
were  two  nymphs  in  classic  drapery,  pointing  to  a  weed-nrown  slab  engraved 
''  Miss  Berry,"  lik  "i  a  tombstone.    One  nymph  leads  a  lamb  by  a  ribbon,  to  typify 

Agnes  Berry.    (Mary  Berry  b.  1762,  d.  1852.    Agnes  Berry  b. ,  d.  1851.)— 

One  op  a  Thousand. 

31.  Whence  the  proverb  *^  Theresa  many  a  dip  ^twixt  the  cup  and  the 
lip^'f 

In  one  form*  or  other  this  proverb  may  be  found  in  the  folk-sayings 
of  most  European  countries,  and  it  was  current  among  the  Latins  and 
the  Greeks.  liycophron  tells  this  story  of  its  origin.  Anceaus,  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Alta,  was  a  king  of  the  Lel^es  in  Samos,  who  took 
especial  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  prided  himself 
upon  his  numerous  vineyards.  In  his  eagerness  he  unmercifully  over- 
taxed the  slaves  who  >v6rked  there.  A  seer  announced  that  for  his 
cruelty  he  would  not  live  to  taste  the  wine  fix)m  his  grapes.  The 
harvest  passed  safely,  and  then  the  wine-making,  and  Ancseus,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  cup  containing  the  first  ruby  drops,  mocked  at  the  seer's 
prophecy.  But  the  prophet  replied,  "  Many  things  happen  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip."  Just  then  a  cry  was  raised  that  a  wild  boar  had 
broken  into  the  vineyard,  and  the  king,  setting  down  his  untasted  cup, 
hurried  off  to  direct  the  chase,  but  was  himself  slain  by  the  boar. 

The  question  was  answered  correctly  by  almost  every  one  of  our 
corresponaents. 


THE  BLUE  FLOWER. 

THE  blue  flower  haunted  my  dreams,  and  I  longed  with  a  passionate 
pain, 
AVith  a  wild  young  heart  and  a  bounding  pulse,  that  mystic  flower  to 

gain; 
But  the  years  rolled  by  in  a  hopeless  quest,  till  at  length,  grown  wan 

and  old, 
In  a  palsied  hand  I  clasped  the  flower  to  a  heart  that  was  still  and  oold. 

WiUanK.  Welsh. 
Vol.  XLII.— 47 
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''  I  AH  not,"  says  Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  excellent  emaj  '^  On  a  Certain  Conde- 
scension in  F<»eignerB," — "  I  am  not,  I  think,  specially  thin-skinned  as  to  other 
people's  opinions  of  myself  having,  as  I  conceive,  later  and  fbller  intelligence 
on  that  point  than  anybody  else  can  give  me.  Life  is  condnnally  weighing  ns  in 
very  sensitive  scales,  and  telling  every  one  of  us  precisely  what  his  real  weight 
is,  to  the  last  grain  of  dust  Whoever  at  fifty  does  not  rate  himself  quite  as  low 
as  most  of  his  acquaintances  would  be  likely  to  put  him,  must  be  wther  a  fool 
or  a  great  man ;  and  I  humbly  disclaim  being  either." 

But  it  was  long  before  he  was  fifty  that  Lowell  wrote  this  skit  upon  him- 
self in  the  '<  Fable  for  Critics :" 

Tber«  U  Lowell,  who'f  itririof  Puhmmu  to  elimb 
With  %  whoU  balo  of  itwu  tied  togothor  with  rhyne. 
Ho  might  got  OB  aloBi^  fpito  of  bnaihlfli  aad  hooMon^ 
But  ho  oan't  with  that  bandlo  ho  hM  oo  his  ihovldon. 
Tho  top  of  tho  hill  ho  will  no'or  oomo  nigh  rooohiog 
Till  ho  loMHf  tho  diftinotion  'twizt  lioging  and  proMhing. 
Hif  lyro  hM  lome  ehords  thai  would  riog  protty  woU^ 
But  ho*d  rather  by  half  mako  a  dmm  of  tho  f  hoU, 
And  ratUo  away  tiU  ho*!  old  ai  Mothiwalom, 
At  tho  hoad  of  a  maroh  to  tho  lait  now  Jomaalofli. 

This  is  as  neat  a  bit  of  criticism  on  Lowell  as  could  be  expected  in  a  broekure 
whose  aim  was  professedly  humorous. 

Another  £unous  American  antiior  who  has  shown  rare  powers  of  self-criticism 
is  Nath^el  Hawthorne.  The  prefiu^  to  "Twice-Told  Tales"  is  a  wondoful 
production  in  this  line,  but  is  too  well  known  to  be  quoted  here.  A  sort  of 
pre&ce  affixed  to  "  Bi^[>paocini's  Daughter*'  when  that  weird  stoiy  was  originally 
published  in  the  Demoeratie  Beview  has  been  included  in  only  a  few  editions  of 
Hawthorne's  works,  and  may  therefore  be  new  to  many  readers.  ''  Rappacdni's 
Daughter,''  it  was  feigned,  was  a  translation  from  a  French  writer  named 
Aub6pine  (the  French  for  "hawthorn"),  and  the  pretended  translator  thus 
introduced  his  author  to  the  American  public : 

«THB  WRITIKGS  OF  AUB^PINB. 

"  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  translated  specimens  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  M.  de  FAub^pine, — a  &ct  the  less  to  be  wondered  at^  as  his  very 
name  is  unknown  to  many  of  his  own  countrymen  as  well  as  to  the  student  of 
foreign  literature.  As  a  writer  he  seems  to  occupy  an  unfortunate  position 
between  the  Transcendentalists  (who,  under  one  name  or  another,  have  thdr 
riiare  in  all  the  current  literature  of  the  wcnrld)  and  the  great  body  of  pen-and- 
ink  men  who  address  the  intellect  and  sympathies  of  the  multitude.  If  not  too 
refined,  at  all  events  too  remote,  too  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  in  his  modes  of 
development  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  latter  class,  and  yet  too  popular  to  satisfy 
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the  spiritoal  or  metaphysical  requiaitions  of  the  former,  he  moat  necetearily  find 
hioiBelf  without  an  audience,  except  here  and  there  an  individual,  or  poMibly 
an  isolated  clique.  His  writings,  to  do  them  justice,  are  not  altogetiier  destitute 
of  fiincy  and  originality :  they  might  have  won  him  greater  reputation  but  for 
an  inveterate  love  of  allegory,  which  is  apt  to  invest  his  plots  and  characters 
with  the  aspect  of  scenery  and  people  in  the  clouds,  and  to  steal  away  the  human 
warmth  out  of  his  conceptions.  His  fictions  are  sometimes  historical,  sometimes 
of  the  present  day,  and  sometimes,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  have  little  or  no 
reference  either  to  time  or  space.  In  any  case  he  generally  contents  himself 
with  a  very  slight  embroidery  of  outward  manners, — the  fiedntest  possible  coun- 
terfeit of  real  life, — and  endeavors  to  create  an  interest  by  some  less  obvious 
peculiarity  of  the  subject.  Occasionally  a  breath  of  nature,  a  rain-drop  of  pathos 
and  tenderness,  or  a  gleam  of  humor,  will  find  its  way  into  the  midst  of  his 
fantastic  imagery,  and  make  us  feel  as  if,  after  all,  we  were  yet  within  the  limits 
of  our  native  earth.  We  will  only  add  to  this  very  cursory  notice  that  M.  de 
I'Aub^pine's  productions,  if  the  reader  chance  to  take  them  in  precisely  the  proper 
point  of  view,  may  amuse  a  leisure  hour  as  well  as  those  of  a  brighter  man ;  if 
otherwise,  they  can  hardly  fiul  to  look  excessively  like  nonsense." 

Many  years  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fields,  dated  firom  the  Liverpool 
consulate,  April  18, 1854,  and  concerning  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Mosses  firom  an 
Old  Manse,"  Hawthorne  says, — 

"  When  I  wrote  those  dreamy  sketches,  I  little  thought  that  I  should  ever 
prefiuie  an  edition  for  the  press  amidst  the  bustling  life  of  a  Liverpool  consulate. 
Upon  my  honor,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  entirely  comprehend  my  own  meaning 
in  some  of  these  blasted  allegories ;  but  I  remember  that  I  always  had  a  meaning, 
or  at  least  thought  I  had.  I  am  a  good  deal  changed  since  those  times,  and,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  my  past  self  is  not  very  much  to  my  taste,  as  I  see  myself  in 
this  book.  Yet  certainly  there  is  more  in  it  than  the  public  generally  gave  me 
credit  for  at  the  time  it  was  written.  But  I  don't  think  myself  worthy  of  very 
much  more  credit  than  I  got.  It  haa  been  a  very  disagreeable  task  to  read  the 
book." 

One  curious  misjudgment  of  Hawthorne's  was  in  placing  "  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables"  above  ''  The  Scarlet  Letter."  '*  Being  better  (which  I  insist 
it  is)  than  'The  Scarlet  Letter,'  I  have  never  expected  it  to  be  so  popular.". 
(Letter  to  Fields,  May  23, 1851.)  '' The  Marble  Faun"  he  called  *'  an  audacious 
attempt  to  impose  a  tissue  of  absurdities  upon  the  public  by  the  mere  art  of 
style  of  narrative ;"  and  in  reference  to  the  same  book  he  says,  **  It  h  odd  enough 
that  my  own  individual  taste  is  for  quite  another  class  of  works  than  those  which 
I  myself  am  able  to  write.  If  I  were  to  meet  with  such  books  as  mine,  by 
anotiier  writer,  I  don't  believe  I  should  be  able  to  get  through  them." 

There  is  a  sturdy  and  splendid  truthfulness  in  all  Qoethe's  self-criticisms : 
the  praise  is  as  genuine  and  unembarrassed  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  something 
entirely  foreign.  His  **  Conversations,"  as  jotted  down  by  Eckermann,  are  full 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  criticisms  on  his  own  writings.  Of 
**  Gdtz  von  Berlichingen"  he  says,  ''  I  wrote  it  as  a  young  man  of  two-and* 
twenty,  and  was  astonished,  ten  years  after,  at  the  truth  of  my  delineation.  It 
is  obvious  that  I  had  not  experienced  or  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  and  therefore 
I  must  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  various  human  conditions  by  way  of 
anticipation*"    ** '  Werther,' "  he  told  Eckermann,  "  is  a  creation  which  I,  like 
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the  pelicftQ,  fed  with  the  blood  of  my  own  heart.  •  •  •  I  hare  only  read  the  book 
once  since  its  appearance^  and  hare  tak^  good  care  not  to  read  it  again.  It  is  a 
mass  of  GoDgrere  rockets.  I  am  uncomfortable  when  I  look  at  it ;  and  I  ^dread 
lest  I  should  once  more  ezpoienoe  the  peculiar  mental  state  from  which  it 
was  eroWed."  To  a  young  Englishman  who  had  read  with  great  delight  both 
•<  x„0o'*  and  **  Egmont^"  but  found  ''  Faust"  somewhat  difficult,  Ooethe  laugh- 
ingly said,  **  I  would  not  have'  advised  yon  to  undertake  *  Faust'  It  is  mad 
stuffy  and  goes  quite  beyond  all'  ordinary  feeling.  But  since  you  have  done  it 
of  your  own  accord,  without  asking  my  advice,  you  will  see  how  you  will  get 
through.  Faust  is  so  strange  an  individual  that  only  few  can  sympathize  with 
his  internal  condition.  Then  the  character  of  Mephistopheles  is,  on  account  of 
his  irooy,  and  because  he  is  a  living  result  of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  also  very  difficult.  But  you  will  see  what  lights  open  upon  you.  '  Taaso,' 
on  the  other  hand,  lies  far  nearer  the  common  feelings  of  mankind,  and  the 
elaboration  of  its  farm  is  &vorable  to  an  easy  comprehension  of  it" 

**  Wilhelm  Meister"  Goethe  thought  was  "  one  of  the  most  uncalculable  pro- 
ductions. I  myself  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  the  key  to  it  People  seek  a 
central  pointy  and  that  is  hard,  and  not  even  right  I  should  think  a  richy 
manifold  life,  brought  close  to  our  eyes,  would  be  enough  in  itself,  without  any 
express  tendency,  which,  after  all,  is  only  for  the  intellect  But  if  anything  of 
the  sort  is  insisted  upon,  it  will  be  found  perhaps  in  the  words  which  Frederic^ 
at  the  end,  addresses  to  the  hero,  when  he  says, '  Thou  seemest  to  me  like  Saul, 
the  son  of  Kish,  who  went  out  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and  found  a  kingdom.' 
Keep  only  to  this,  for  in  fiict  the  whole  work  seems  to  say  nothing  more  than 
that  man,  despite  all  his  follies  and  errors,  being  led  by  a  higher  hand,  readies 
some  happy  goal  at  last" 

Many  of  the  poefs  contemporaries  were  wont  to  speak  of  Tiedc  as  a  rival  in 
intellect  Here  is  the  way  in  which  Goethe  disposes  of  this  comparison :  "  Tieck 
is  a  talent  of  great  importance,  and  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  myself  of 
his  extraordinary  merits ;  but  when  they  raise  him  above  himself  and  place  him 
on  a  level  with  me  they  are  in  error.  I  can  speak  this  out  plainly :  it  matters 
nothing  to  me,  for  I  did  not  make  myself.  I  might  just  as  well  compare  myself 
with  Shakespeare,  who  likewise  did  not  make  himself,  and  who  is  nevertheless 
a  being  of  a  higher  order,  to  whom  I  must  look  up  with  reverence." 

Heine  was  another  German  who  was  gracious  enough  to  acknowledge  his 
inferiority  to  Shakespeare.  **  But  with  Byron,"  he  insisted,  '^  I  feel  like  an 
equal."  On  the  other  hand,  Wordsworth,  it  will  be  remembered,  said  that  he 
could  write  like  Shakespeare  if  he  had  a  mind  to, — ^which  brought  out  one  of 
Lamb's  most  £unous  retorts :  **  So,  you  see,  if  s  the  mind  that's  wanting." 

There  was  a  stubborn  self-reliance  in  Wordsworth's  nature  which  led  him 
to  face  detraction  with  a  calm  conviction  of  its  ipjustice.  Garlyle  noticed  this 
trait  in  his  "  Beminiscenoes." 

In  1807  he  wrote  thus  to  Lady  Beaumont:  ''Make  yourself,  my  dear  friend, 
as  easy-hearted  as  myself  with  respect  to  these  poems.  Trouble  not  yourself 
with  their  present  reception :  of  what  moment  is  that,  compared  with  what  I 
trust  is  their  destiny?  To  console  the  afflicted,  to  add  sunshine  to  daylight  by 
making  the  happy  happier,  to  teach  the  young  and  the  gracious  of  every  age  to 
see,  to  think,  and  feel,  and  therefore  to  become  more  actively  and  seriously 
virtuous,— this  is  their  office,  which  I  trust  they  will  faithfolly  p^orm  long  after 
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we  (that  is,  all  that  is  mortal  of  us)  are  mouldered  in  our  graves."  Again  he 
says,  *'  Be  assured  that  the  decision  of  these  persons  [t.e.,  "  the  London  wits  and 
witlings'']  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question ;  they  are  altogether  incompetent 
judges.  .  .  .  My  ears  are  stone-deaf  to  this  idle  htuz,  and  my  flesh  as  insensible 
as  iron  to  these  petty  stings ;  and  after  what  I  have  said  I  am  sure  yours  will  be 
the  same.  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  share  with  me  an  invincible  confidence 
that  my  writings  (and  among  them  these  little  poems)  will  co-operate  with  the 
benign  tendencies  in  human  nature  and  society^  wherever  found,  and  that  they 
will  in  their  degree  be  efficacious  in  making  men  wiser,  better,  and  hi^ppler/' 

Southey,  with  hi  less  reason  than  Wordsworth,  had  an  equally  exalted 
opinion  of  his  own  powers,  an  equally  confident  expectation  that  posterity  would 
rank  him  among  the  great  poets  of  ^e  world.  **  I  shall  be  read  by  posterity," 
he  asserted,  '*  if  I  am  not  read  now ;  read  with  Milton  and  Virgil  and  Dante 
when  poets  whose  works  are  now  selling  by  thousands  are  only  known  through 
a  biographical  dictionary."  And  again,  **  Die  when  I  may,  my  monument  is 
made.  Senhora,  that  I  shall  one  day  have  a  monument  in  St.  Paul's  is  more 
certain  than  I  should  choose  to  say  to  every  one ;  but  it  was  a  strange  feeling 
which  I  had  when  I  wss  last  in  St.  Paul's  and  thought  so.  How  think  yon  I 
shall  look  in  marble?"  And  still  again,  "One  overwhelming  principle  has 
formed  my  destiny  and  marred  all  prospects  of  rank  and  wealth ;  but  it  has  made 
me  happy,  and  it  will  make  me  immortal." 

Poor  Southey  I  The  monument  in  St  Paul's  he  has  indeed  obtained,  and 
he  looks  well  in  marble.  But  his  books  are  fast  fading  out  of  the  minds  even  of 
reading  men. 

Perhaps  Person  was  right  When  Southey  was  once  speaking  of  himself  in 
this  same  strain  of  self-laudation,  Person  said,  '*  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  what  I  think 
of  your  poetical  works :  they  will  be  read  when  Shakeq>eare's  and  Milton's  are 
foigotteo," — ^adding,  after  a  pause,  **  btU  not  till  thenJ* 

Landor  was  content  to  leave  his  works  to  the  judgment  of  posterity,  and  was 
sure  that  that  judgment  would  be  favorable.  *'  I  shall  dine  late,"  he  says,  '*  but 
the  diniog-room  will  be  well  lighted,  the  guests  few  and  select" 

Milton,  from  early  youth,  was  confident  that  he  could  produce  something 
which  **  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die."  In  the  touching  sonnet  on  the 
loss  of  his  eyes  he  r^oicee  that  he 

Lott  them  OTMrpIied 
Id  liberty'f  defence,  my  noble  tafk. 
Of  whioh  all  Europe  ringa  from  dde  to  aide. 

Shakespeare  writes  in  one  of  his  sonnets, — 

Not  nmrble  nor  the  gilded  monomenta 
Of  prinoea  aliall  ontlire  thia  loftjr  rhyme,— 

which  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Horace's  splendid  piece  of  braggadocio, — 

I  hare  built  a  monnment, 
A  monument  more  laating  than  bronie, 
Soaring  more  high  than  regal  pyramlda, 
Which  neither  the  roaring  rala-dropa 
Nor  the  Tain  mah  of  Boreaa  ahall  dettraj. 
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Mmy  of  flie  ritwic  nAon,  indeed,  had  mi  taoOkai  ofiakm  of  rt WMflfw, 
OridMyi,— 


My  &■•  flHB  jii  luilii^ 

Is  thMi  mj  wmtkM,  Urfw, 
^7  ^0*7  *1>^  p«ffMT«r. 

Cieero  jaeHfled  Us  own  ^regioos  Tndty  bj  Hiring  ''tliere  wis  serer  yet  a 
trae  poet  or  orator  that  thooglit  any  ODe  better  than  hiinselC^  There  k  no  mofe 
fkmoas  piece  of  egotiim  than  hk  **  O  fortonatam  natam  me  conenle  Bomam.'' 
Xenophon,  ipeakiDg  cd  himadf  in  the  tliiid  penon  in  liie  '^  Anabeets,"  Myt  that 
he  was  ^  as  eminent  among  Hit  Gkeeln  for  eloquence  as  Alexander  was  for  arms." 

Classical  scholars  seem  to  hare  been  infected  with  all  the  Tanity  of  dassicai 
anthors.  Richard  Bentley  always  wrote  and  acted  as  if  he  omsidered  a  great 
scholar  the  greatest  of  men.  In  his  edition  of  Horace  he  describes  tiie  ideal 
critic,  and  eridently  sits  fbr  the  portrait  himsel£  When  some  self-sufficient 
young  person  suggested  to  Richard  Porson  tiiat  they  should  write  a  book 
together,  Porson  replied,  with  magnificent  scorn,  **  Put  in  it  all  I  know  and  all 
yon  don't  know,  and  it  will  be  a  great  work."  This  recalls  the  anecdote  of 
an  earli^  scholar,  Salmasins,  the  great  opponent  of  Milton.  ConTernng  one 
day  in  the  royal  library  with  Ganlmin  and  Maussac,  the  latter  said,  "I  think  we 
three  can  match  our  heads  against  all  there  is  learned  in  Europe."  Salmasius 
quickly  replied,  **  Add  to  all  there  is  learned  in  Europe  yourself  and  M.  de 
Mauflsac,  and  I  can  match  my  single  head  against  the  whole  of  you."  If  in 
scholarihip  Samuel  Parr  was  not  the  equal  of  the  others,  his  Tanity  was  quite 
as  remarkable.  ''Shepherd,"  he  once  said  to  one  cd  his  friends,  "the  age  of 
great  scholars  is  past    I  am  the  only  one  now  remaining  of  that  race  of  men." 

And  there  is  exquisite  humor  of  the  unconscious  sort  in  Parr's  reported 
sayiug,  **  The  first  Greek  scholar  is  Porson ;  the  third  is  Dr.  Bumey ;  modesty 
forbids  me  to  mention  who  is  the  second." 

Bufibn  did  not  allow  modesty  to  forbid  his  mentioning  that  ''of  great 
geniuses  of  modem  times  there  are  but  fiye,— Newton,  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  Bufibn."  Nor  did  William  Cobbett  let  any  fiilse  shame  stand  in 
the  way  of  bis  telling  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  "  I  am  your  superior.  I  haye 
ten  times  your  talent,  and  a  thousand  times  your  industry  and  zeal." 

What  is  the  Tree  of  Guernica?  A.  B.  G. 

The  Tree  of  Guernica  [Basque,  Guemic4co  Arbola]  is  the  tree  of  the  Basque 
liberties,  close  to  the  town  of  Guernica,  in  Biscay.  This  symbolical  tree  dates 
back  to  the  origin  of  Biscayan  society. 

The  lords  of  Biscay  took  their  oaths  on  a  stone  bench  placed  at  its  foot 
The  general  juntas  are  inaugurated  here,  and  are  continued  in  the  adjoining 
Juridical  church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua.  It  is  perpetuated  like  the  Enska- 
rian  family,  and  is  succeeded  by  its  scions.  The  present  tree  is  nearly  a  century 
old,  since  it  was  thirty  years  old  when  its  predecessor,  in  1811,  fell  down  under 
the  weight  of  oyer  three  hundred  years.  The  tree  which  is  to  substitute  the 
present  one  was  planted  a  few  years  agow  Several  patriotic  songs  are  dedicated 
to  the  tree.  Rousseau  sent  it  his  blesung,  and  Tallien  saluted  it  in  the  midst  of 
the  French  Ck>nYentioB. 
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rnSCEBE  are  men  of  education,  cultare,  and  intelligence — men  like  Lening, 
X  Johnson,  Coleridge,— even  the  myriad-minded  Goethe  himself— to  whom 
mnaic  makes  no  appeal.  They  might  enter  an  opera-  or  a  concert-house,  and, 
while  th*e  wares  of  harmony  fused  an  average  audience  into  one  Tast  unison  of 
delight,  they  would  remain  unmoved,  some  of  them  even  scomftilly  quiescent 
**  Music  is  the  least  unpleasant  of  noises,''  was  Ursa  Major's  disdainftil  definition. 
Paintings  and  sculpture  wearied  Scott  and  Byron ;  Hawthorne  and  Howells  have 
confessed  their  inahility  to  appreciate  the  acknowledged  masterpieces  of  Italian 
art  The  world,  in  its  present  temper,  would  condemn  their  opinions  as  wrong 
and  persist  in  the  orthodox  admirations.  But  when  you  sink  below  the  level  of 
the  average  audience,  the  critic  who  indiscriminately  damns  the  things  which 
appeal  to  the  partially  washed  and  the  wholly  uneducated  is  upheld  by  the  cnlti* 
vated  world.  A  man  of  education  who  goes  into  a  Bowery  theatre  and  finds  an 
audience  moved  to  laughter  or  to  tears  over  some  cheap  melodrama,  or  who  reads 
the  New  York  Ledger  and  similar  sheets,  is  fipplauded  for  refusing  to  see  any- 
thing in  drama  or  novel,  and  for  thinking  contemptuously  of  the  audience  to 
whom  they  appeal.  Yet  no  mere  average  intelligence  or  ordinary  education 
could  produce  a  work  that  goes  straight  to  the  hearts  of  a  crowd  or  a  mob. 
There  must  be  some  insight  into  human  nature,  some  sympathetic  magnetism, 
some  real  vitalizing  power,  in  a  man  who  can  focus  the  emotions  of  a  thousand 
souls.  And  if  the  cultivated  by-stander  fails  to  see  where  that  power  resides, 
there  must  be  something  wanting  in  his  mental  fumishment,  as  there  was  some- 
thing wanting  in  the  mental  fumishment  of  the  great  men  whom  we  have  named 

There  has  recently  been  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  works  of  two  of  the 
most  popular  of  America's  blood-and-thunder  /eut/^^^cmu^,— Sylvanus  Cobb, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.  R  D.  £.  N.  Southworth.  The  Reviewer  has  conscientiously  read 
through  two  of  their  representative  works, — "  The  Gun-Maker  of  Moscow,"  by 
the  former,  and  ''Tried  for  her  Life,"  by  the  latter.  In  previous  issues  of  this 
magazine  he  has  humbly  confessed  to  many  deficiencies.  He  is  only  adding 
another  to  the  list  when  he  owns  himself  baffled  by  the  overwhelming  popularity 
of  these  authors,  owns  himself  unable  to  differentiate  between  them  and  the 
ordinary  dime  novelists,  to  recognize  the  relative  rank  of  captain  and  subaltern. 
Captain  and  subaltern  alike  seem  to  him  to  have  the  same  faults,  the  same 
virtues.  There  are  the  same  lapses  in  English,  in  knowledge,  in  good  taste,  the 
same  fine  language,  the  same  glaringly  vivid  coloring,  the  same  exaggeration, 
the  same  startling  accidents  and  transitions,  the  same  rush  and  dash  of  impossible 
incidents.  Yet,  no  doubt,  to  their  admirers  Cobb  and  Southworth  are  as  fiur 
buperior  to  the  ordinary  dime  novelist  as  Scott  is  to  G.  P.  R.  James, — as  gold  is 
to  tinsel.  Ah,  well!  everything  is  relative  in  this  world.  Perhaps  to  the  angelic 
intellect  Scott  seems  as  absurd  as  Cobb. 

As  between  ''The  Gun-Maker  of  Moscow"  and  ''Tried  for  her  Life"  the 
Reviewer  might  give  the  preference  to  the  former,  because  it  is  shcurtm';  but 
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then  tliat  thowt  no  critical  acumen.  Mre.  Soothworth  beoomee  spmnoleecent; 
Cobb  is  always  sufficiently  absurd  to  keep  you  wide  awake.  As  the  title  indicates, 
the  scene  of  Cobb's  novel  is  laid  in  Moscow.  Oobb  knows  tiiat  tiie  Kremlin  is 
in  Moscow,  he  knows  very  little  more.  There  is  no  local  color.  The  very  names 
sound  strange  to  ears  that  have  been  fiuniliarixed  with  Tourg^ief  and  Tolstoi. 
The  Oun-maker  starts  in  life  as  Ruric  Nevel,  he  ends  as  Sir  Rnric,  Duke  of 
Tula.  Be  these  Russian  names  and  Russian  titles?  one  inquires.  Peter  the 
Great  figures  as  the  Dtu$  ex  maehina,  Cobb's  Peter  is  not  drawn  after  the  his- 
torical Peter,  but  with  a  faint  reminiscence  of  the  Haroun  Al  Raschid  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights."  As  to  Mrs.  South  worth,  her  plot  is  hackneyed,  her  style 
cannot  be  commended,  and  her  characters  are  drawn  with  the  fear  of  the  second 
commandment  before  her  eyes, — they  resemble  nothing  in  the  earth  below,  in 
the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  waters  under  ^e  earth. 

These  books  are  unezceptionably  moral.  Is  that  the  secret  of  their  power  ? 
No :  because  every  dime  novel,  every  melodrama,  is  equally  moral,  or  it  would 
fail  to  reach  the  corporate  conscience.  The  corporate  conscience  is  a  curious 
thing.  Qo  to  the  lowest  theatre  in  any  of  our  laige  cities,  or,  if  your  sex  or 
respectability  forbids  this,  mark  what  is  called  the  "  Family  Circle"  by  theatre- 
proprietors  and  to  the  general  world  is  more  felicitously  known  as  the  "  Peanut 
Gallery."  There  may  be  excellent  people  here, — ^the  heroic  boot-black,  the 
poor  but  proud  news-boy, — there  is  also  sure  to  be  a  fair  allowance  of  thieves, 
knaves,  adulterers,  and  other  criminals,  whose  like  it  is  well  known  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  exalted  circles  where  Lippincott  numbers  its  subscribers.  Well,  the 
thieves,  the  knaves,  the  adulterers,  have  no  sympathy  for  thievery,  knaveiy, 
adultery,  when  unfolded  before  them  on  the  stage.  They  are  madly  delighted 
when  crime  is  punished,  when  virtue  is  rewarded,  when  the  thief  is  arrested, 
■the  knave  exposed,  the  seducer  foiled, — when  the  noble  and  suffering  hero  is  at 
last  joined  to  the  noble  and  suffering  heroine.  The  great  heart  of  humanity  is 
sound  and  true,  though  there  may  be  skin-diseases  on  the  surface.  Men  are 
better  than  they  seem. 

The  following  books  have  been  received  from  their  respective  publishers : 

Oouiell  ik  Cb, :  ''The  Brownstone  Boy,  and  other  Queer  People,"  by  William 
Henry  Bishop,  a  collection  of  clever  stories  by  one  of  the  cleverest  of  American 
short-story-tellers:  ''A  Little  Dinner"  is  an  especially  amusing  trifle.  "Odds 
against  Her,"  by  Margaret  Russell  McFarlane,  which  reads  like  one  of  Mrs. 
Wister's  translations  from  the  German,  and  is  none  the  worse  for  that  "  Be- 
witched," by  Louis  Pendleton,  a  novel  with  a  romantic  and  startling  plot.  "  My 
Aunt's  Matchmaking,  and  other  Stories  by  Popular  Authors,"  apparently  made 
up  from  the  pages  of  QusdPs  Magaxine* 

Thoma$  Y.  Orcwell  d:  Co.:  ''Summer  Legends,"  by  Rudolph  Baumbach, 
translated  by  Helen  B.  Dole,  a  volume  of  charming  little  friiry-tales.  "  At  Home 
and  in  War,  185d-1881,"  a  series  of  reminiscences  and  anecdotes,  by  Alexander 
Yerestcbagin,  translated  by  Isabel  f.  Hapgood.  A  new  translation  of  Hugo's 
"  Notre  Dame,"  in  two  handsome  volumes,  profusely  illustrated,  and,  in  uniform 
style,  a  new  translation  of  "  The  Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  from  the  same  hand.  "  Tax- 
ation in  American  States  and  Cities,"  by  Richard  T.  Ely,  assisted  by  John  H. 
Finley,  a  thick  octavo  volume  showing  great  industry  and  research  and  a  habit 
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of  clo8e  reasoning.  "  Problems  of  To-Day,  a  Discussion  of  Protective  Tuifb, 
Taxation,  and  Monopolies,"  by  Richard  T.  Ely,  an  excellent  summary  of  free- 
trade  doctrines. 

J.  B.  LippineoU  Cb.  .* ''  Animal  Life  of  our  Sea-Shore,  with  Special  Beference 
to  the  New  Jersey  Coast  and  the  Southern  Shore  of  Long  Island,"  by  Angelo  T. 
Heilprin,  an  excellent  little  treatise,  written  in  an  easy  and  popular  style,  yet  at 
the  same  time  giving  the  latest  results  of  science  and  observation.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  cuts,  which  lend  interest  and  understanding  to 
the  text.  "  The  Hon.  Bfrs.  Vereker,"  by  the  "  Duchess,"  "  A  Devout  Lover,"  by 
Mrs.  H.  Lovett-Cameron,  and  "  Benedicta,"  by  Bfrs.  Alfred  Phillips,  three  new 
novels  in  "  Lippincott's  Series  of  Select  Novels," — all  good  of  their  kind,  and  the 
kind  one  that  would  commend  them  to  that  large  and  excellent  class  of  people 
who  read  for  amusement  and  not  necessarily  for  instruction.  **  Laoonisms^ 
The  Wisdom  of  Many  in  the  Words  of  One,"  by  J.  M.  P.  Otts,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
which,  the  author  describes  as  'Uhe  result  of  the  study  of  men  and  books  for 
many  years."  We  open  the  book  at  random  and  come  upon  such  sayings  as 
''The  prayer-meeting  is  more  than  a  meeting-house  of  people  to  pray ;  it  is  the 
meeting  of  their  prayers,"  and  ''  Thought  issues  from  the  mind  as  a  stream  from 
its  fountain.  Water  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  level  of  its  source.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  thought  of  immortality  could  not  spring  up  in  a  mind  not  im- 
mortal." We  read  these  sentences  with  a  certain  amusement,  wondering  whether 
they  are  a  fiedr  sample  of  the  whole  book,  and  we  go  on  reading  and  find  nothing 
either  brighter  or  more  novel. 

D,  C,  Eeath  <k  Cb, :  "  Nature  Readen.  Seaside  and  Wayside.  Noe.  1  and 
2."  By  Julia  McNair  Wright  A  series  adapted  to  the  use  of  banners  in 
reading,  with  the  idea  "  that  facts  of  real  and  permanent  value  may  be  made 
known,  a  noble  taste  may  be  cultivated,  thought  may  be  developed,  and  the  in- 
itiatory steps  in  an  increasingly  popular  study  may  be  taken,  while  a  child  is 
learning  to  read  a  certain  number  of  English  words."  The  idea  is  not  a  bad 
one,  and  is  not  badly  carried  out  "  Composition  and  Rhetoric  by  Practice,  with 
Exercises  adapted  for  Use  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges,"  by  William  Williams, 
B.A.,  a  book  of  great  pretensions  but  lesser  performance.  "Selected  Poems 
from  Lamartine's  MkUtatiam,**  edited  with  a  biographical  sketch  and  notes  that 
are  helpfhl  and  instructive,  but  a  little  too  noisy  in  their  enthusiasm.  ''  Practical 
Lessons  in  the  Use  of  English  for  Grammar-Schools,"  by  Mary  F.  Hyde,- safe 
and  harmless.  **  Exercises  in  English,  Accidence,  Syntax,  and  Style,  carefully 
selected  and  classified  for  Criticism  or  Correction,'*  by  H.  I.  Strang ;  a  useflil 
companion  to  the  teacher. 

William  &  OoUsberger:  "  Poems,"  by  Rose  Terry  Cook,  a  collection  ip  book- 
form  of  the  excellent  poems  which  this  writer  has  contributed  to  periodicals. 
"  From  Lands  of  Exile,"  by  Pierre  Loti,  translated  from  the  French  by  Clara 
Bell,  a  series  of  sketches  of  travel  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  full  of  a  dreamy  and 
poetic  beauty.  ''Pictures  of  Hellas:  Five  Tales  of  Ancient  Ghreece,"  by  Peder 
Mariagor,  translated  from  the  Danish  by  Mary  J.  Safford,  which  are  not  only  in- 
teresting in  themselves,  but  very  successfully  reproduce  the  spirit  and  thought 
of  ancient  times  without  any  trace  of  pedantry. 
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NOVEMBER. 


KoTSMBn  hmd  thirty  days  in  the  origi- 
nal Roman  calendar,  but  was  tubee- 
quently  given  thirty-one  by  Julias  Cesar, 
and  reduced  i^ain  to  thirty  by  Aug^ustus. 
Its  namesignifleji  the  ninth  month,  which 
position  it  occupied  in  the  ten-month 
year  of  Romulus,  the  name  being  retained 
when  two  additional  months  were  added. 
Tiberius,  the  Roman  emperor,  was  bom 
in  November,  and  the  senate  wished  to 
give  the  month  his  name,  in  imitation  of 
those  named  after  Julius  and  Augustus ; 
but  he  declined  the  honor,  saying,  **  What 
will  you  do,  conscript  fkthers,  ifyou  have 
thirteen  CtutinV* 

November  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  months  in  connection  with 
the  religious  ritual  of  the  Romans,  as  it 
has  been  since  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
ritual.  The  Saxons  knew  it  as  Wtnt" 
manatf  or  the  wind-month,  and  also  as 
BloUmonaty  the  bloody  month,  in  conse- 
auence  either  of  the  sacrifices  then  per- 
formed or  of  the  custom  of  slaughtering 
then  the  cattle  for  their  winter  supply  or 
meat  This  food-store  was  long  icnown 
as  Martinmas  beef. 

November  brings  us  to  the  threshold 
of  the  winter.  Summer  has  vanished  with 
its  flowery  train,  and  with  much  of  the 
multitudinous  life  that  gave  such  variety 
to  its  verdant  landscapes.  Of  the  living 
creatures  that  remain,  tiie burrowing  muU 
titude.  are  yet  busily  at  woric  laying  in 
their  winter  stores  of  nuts  and  other  lood, 
while  the  tardy  representatives  of  the 
winged  creation  are  flving  in  all  haste 
southward,  leaving  benind  only  those 
hardy  birds  that  find  no  terrors  in  the 
fitlling  snow.  The  trees  have  shed  their 
last  leaves,  with  the  exoeotion  of  the 
dense-foliaged  evergreens,  which  keep  for 
us  throuehout  the  winter  some  faint  sem- 
blance of  the  summer's  leafy  charm.  Na- 
tive seems  to  have  stripped  herself  for  her 
annual  battle  with  the  armies  of  the  fh)st- 
king. 

let  a  delightfiil  calm  precedes  the 
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coming  storm.  November  oomes  to  vm 
clad  in  the  charming  cloak  of  the  Indian 
Summer,  which  rests  upon  the  earth  like 
aflowerless  shadow  of  tne  flown  summer. 
Its  clear  skies  and  dry  and  bracing  air 
make  the  blood  bound  through  the  veins 
and  the  heart  beat  high  with  the  pure 
delight  of  living.  On  the  far  horizon 
rests  a  dimming  base,  which  has  long 
served  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  this 
season,  thoueh  it  has  in  great  measure 
vanished  with  the  annual  burning  by  the 
Indians  of  the  prairie-grass,  to  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  due.  A  similar  sea- 
son exists  in  Europe,  where  it  has  re- 
ceived the  name  or  St.  Martin's  Sum- 
mer. 

In  late  November  winter  sometimes 
comes  upon  us  with  a  shivering  swoop,  de- 
scending in  chillingwinds  and  blinding 
showers  of  snow.  But  oftener  the  au- 
tumnal mildness  lasts  through  the  month, 
^and  makes  its  end  a  fitting  time  fbr  that 
*gratefiil  Thanksgiving  festival  which,  in- ' 
stituted  by  the  Pilgrims  on  their  fijnt 
landing  in  this  country,  and  long  con- 
fined to  New  England,  has  now  become 
a  festival  of  the  entire  country.  No 
time  oould  have  been  more  aptly  chosen 
for  giving  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good 
gifts.  The  anxious  labor  of  the  harvest  is 
at  an  end,  and  the  largess  of  the  land  is 
safely  stored  in  bam  and  granary,  yet  the 
shadow  of  the  vanished  summer  still  trails 
across  the  restine  fields,  while  of  the  har- 
vesters there  are  few  that  have  not  received 
some  of  nature's  bountiftil  gifts.  Thanks- 
ffivine  Day  was  long  the  especial  feast- 
day  of  New  England,  as  Christmas  was  of 
the  States  fiulher  south,  and  this  festive 
feature  has  accompanied  it  in  its  proereea 
through  the  land,  making  it  everywhere 
a  fitting  prelude  to  the  merry  Christmas 
season.  Nor  is  this  in  any  sense  amiss, 
since  only  by  enjoyment  of  the  good  cheer 
of  the  earth  can  we  properly  return  thanks 
for  the  bounty  of  tne  fielA  to  the  benefi- 
cent "  Lord  of  the  Harvest." 
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EVENTS. 


607.  All  Sftinta'  Day.  The  ohorch 
festiYii]  under  this  nAme  originated  about 
the  year  607,  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
▼enion  of  the  ancient  Roman  temple 
known  as  the  Pantheon  into  a  Christian 
church.  This  noble  edifice,  which  had 
been  oririnallj  the  temple  of  all  the  gods, 
was  dedicated  bj  Pope  Boniface  I.  to  the 
Virgin  and  all  the  martjn.  The  anni- 
versary of  this  event  was  at  lirBt  celebrated 
on  Maj  1,  but  was  afterwards  changed 
to  November  1,  when  it  became  known 
as  the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  and  was  set 
apart  as  a  day  of  general  oommemora- 
tion  in  their  honor.  The  festival  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Anglican  Church. 

1390.  The  Jews  were  expelled  from 
England  by  a  decree  of  Edward  I.  This 
m6narch  had  vowed,  during  a  severe  ill- 
ness, that  if  he. should  recover  he  would 
lead  a  crusade  against  the  infidels.  But 
on  his  recovery  the  idea  of  a  journey  to 
Palestine  proved  so  distasteful  that  he 
salved  his  conscience  by  driving  the  Jews 
out  of  his  French  province  of  Guienne. 
This  gave  such  satisfaction  to  his  English 
subjects,  many  of  whom  were  deep^  in 
debt  to  the  Jews,  that,  for  their  greater 

Pleasure,  he  issued  a  decree  ordering  all 
ews  out  of  England  by  November  1. 
They  were  permitted  to  take  but  a  small 
portion  oftheir  wealth,  Edward  reserving 
the  bulk  of  it  for  himself  and  his  nobles. 
About  fifteen  thousand  in  all  were  ban- 
ished, the  deportation  being  conducted 
with  great  barbarity.  This  decree  was 
not  set  aside  till  1656,  when  Cromwell 
gave  the  Jews  permission  to  return.  There 
had  been  a  few  in  England  during  the 
interval. 

X755.  The  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
one  of  the  most  notable  of  modem  dis- 
asters, occurred  on  this  day.  The  city 
had  suffered  from  many  eartbquakes  pre- 
viously, but  had  experienced  none  to 
compare  with  this,  which  in  a  very  brief 
interval  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 
In  about  eight  minutes  most  or  the  houses 
and  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  the  In- 
habitants were  destroyed  and  whole  streets 
swallowed  up.  The  sea  overflowed  the 
lower  portion  of  the  city  in  a  wave  fifty 
feet  high,  and  pert  of  the  city  was  perma- 
nently engulfeii  to  a  depth  of  six  hun- 
dred feet  A  fire  broke  out  to  complete 
the  work  of  ruin.  The  earthquake  was 
widespread,  destroying  several  other  Por- 


tuguese cities  and  mat  part  of  the  city 
of  Malaga  in  Spam.  Half  of  the  ci^ 
of  Fes  in  Morocco  perished,  and  twelve 
thoitsand  Arabs  lost  their  lives.  Great 
part  of  the  island  of  Madeira  was  laid 
waste,  and  two  thousand  houses  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  island  of  Mitylene.  The 
earthquake  was  felt  throughout  Europe. 

Z765.  The  Stamp  Act,  against  which 
the  American  colonists  showed  such  bit- 
ter opposition,  was  intended  to  go  into 
effect  on  this  day.  Tumults  occurred  in 
Boston,  and  everywhere  great  excitement 
prevailed,  while  such  measures  of  oppo- 
sition were  taken  that  it  -was  impossible 
to  enforce  the  act  It  was  repealed  in 
the  following  March. 

1753.  Lwd  G^eoree  Gordon,  the  in- 
stigator of  the  "  GoMon  Riots,"  died  in 
prison.  He  opposed  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion of  the  CatBolics,  and  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  Parliament  in  1780  at  the  head 
of  a  mob  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
Parliament  refused  to  consider  his  j>e- 
tition,  and  the  mob  spread  over  the  city, 
burning  many  buildings  and  committing 
other  outrages,  until  finally  dispersed  by 
the  military.  This  riot  is  vividly  de- 
scribed in  Dickens's  **  Bamaby  Budge." 

1883.  General  Sherman  retired  from 
the  command-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  and  General  Sheridan 
was  appointed  to  the  vacant  post.  Since 
the  death  of  Sheridan,  General  Schofield 
has  been  made  commander-in-chief. 

1883.  The  army  of  Hicks  Pasha,  eleven 
thousand  strong,  sent  by  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  to  disperse  the  insuigent  forces  of 
the  Mahdi  and  subdue  the  Soudan,  was 
utterly  destroyed  near  El  Obeid.  It  had 
been  led  by  a  treacherous  guide  into  a 
narrow  defile  where  it  was  impossible  to 
use  the  guns,  and  after  three  days'  resist- 
ance the  army,  worn  out  by  thirst  and 
fatigue,  surrendered,  and  were  massacred 
so  completely  that  out  a  single  man  es- 
caped. There  were  twelve  hundred  Eu- 
ropeans in  the  force. 

1000.  All  Souls'  Day.  This  festival 
of  Uie  Boman  Catholic  Church,  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Odilon,  Abbot  of 
Cluny,  about  998  or  1000,  was  founded 
on  behalf  of  the. release  of  souls  from 
poigatory  by  masses  and  the  prayers  of 
the  &ithful.    It  became  generally  ob- 
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served  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. It  WM  looked  upon  as  of  fuch 
importanoe  that  when  it  fell  on  Sunday 
it  was  not  postponed  till  Mopdaj,  as  with 
other  festivals,  but  was  celebrated  on  the 
preceding  Saturday. 

x8^o.  The  first  division  of  the  South 
Carolina  Bailroad  was  opened  to  travel. 
This  road,  when  completed,  ran  tram 
Oharleston  to  Hambuig,  opposite  Savan- 
nah. 

1851.  The  citj  of  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, was  in  great  part  destroyed  by 
fire,  about  forty  blocks  beine  burned  over 
and  twenty-five  hundred  buildinn  de- 
stroyed. Nearly  half  the  inhabitants 
were  left  homeless,  and  several  lives  were 
lost  The  value  of  the  property  burned 
was  over  five  millions  of  doHars. 

X856.  The  French  steamer  Le  Ly- 
onnais,  which  left  New  York  ftmr  days 
before,  was  run  into  at  night  by  a  sail- 
ing-vessel, and  quickly  sank.  The  pas- 
sengers and  crew,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  in  all,  took  to  the  boats  and  a 
hastily-constructed  raft.  One  of  the 
boats,  with  eighteen  persons,  was  picked 
up  four  days  afterwards,  but  nothing  was 
ever  heard  of  the  remainder. 

1670.  A  comet  made  its  appearance 
which  created  much  terror  fh>m  its  near 
approach  to  the  earth.  From  the  obser- 
vation of  its  movements  by  astronomers 
Newton  was  enabled  to  demonstrate  that 
comets  are  subject  to  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, and  that  they  probably  move  in 
elliptical  orbits. 

1706.  An  earthquake  caused  great 
ruin  in  the  Abruzsi.  Fifteen  thousand 
persons  perished. 

1857.  The  launching  of  the  Great 
Eastern,  the  largest  vessel  ever  built,  be- 
gan. The  difficulty  of  moving  the  enor- 
mous weight  proved  so  f^eai  that  she 
was  not  finally  afloat  till  January  81, 
1868.  This  vessel  was  six  hundred  and 
ninety-two  feet  long,  eighty-three  feet 
wide,  and  fifty-eight  feet  deep.  Her  en- 
gines were  of  twenty-six  hundred  horse- 
power, and  her  tonnage  twenty-seven 
thousand.  (The  largest  steamer  since 
built,  the  City  of  New  York,  has  a  ton- 
nage of  ten  thousand  five  hundred,  or  con- 
siderably less  than  half  that  of  the  Great 
Eastern.^  This  huge  steamer,  for  some 
time  called  the  Leviathan,  was  of  little 
service,  her  principal  duty  having  been 
the  laying  or  several  Atlantic  telegraph- 
cables.  Having  proved  a  white  elephant 
to  her  owners,  she  has  been  recently  sold 
for  the  trifiing  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  is  to  be  broken  up  and  soki 
piecemieaL    She  reached  the  end  of  her 


last  voyage,  and  was  beached  at  Tran* 
mere,  near  Liverpool,  August  25, 1888.' 

X885.  The  statue  of  Major  Andri. 
erected  by  Cyrus  Field  at  the  locality  of 
his  capture,  was  destroyed  by  dynamite, 
exploaed  by  clock-work  machinery.  The 
perpetrator  of  the  act  was  not  discovered. 

x886.  At  a  meeting  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Science  M.  Pasteur  an- 
nounced that  up  to  October  81  he  had 
inoculated  twenty-four  hundred  and 
ninety  persons  for  hydrophobia.  Sixteen 
hundred  and  twenty-six  of  these  were 
French,  of  whom  ten  had  died,  six  bdng 
children. 

X887.  A  railroad  collision  took  place 
in  St.  Louis,  causing  the  wreckage  of  a 
circus-train.  A  number  of  wild  animals 
escaped,  which  were  only  recovered  with 
difilculty,  after  causing  considerable  ter- 
ror to  the  inhabitants. 

1605.  The  celebrated  Gunpowder  Plot 
was  discovered  on  this  date.  Its  purpose 
was  to  spring  a  mine  under  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  ajid  destroy  king,  lords, 
and  commons  in  one  grand  explosion. 
Guv  Fawkes  was  detected  in  the  vault 
under  the  House  of  Lords,  preparine  the. 
tra^n  to  be  fired  the  next  oav.  Tliirty- 
six  barrels  of  gunpowder  had  "been  placed 
in  the  vault.  Several  prominent  Catho- 
lics, who  were  accusea  of  being  in  the 
plot,  were  arrested  and  executed,  and 
others  were  pursued  and  killed.  The  5th 
of  November  has  long  been  celebrated  in 
London  under  the  title  of  Guy  Fawkes' 
da^,  effigies  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  others 
being  carried  about  the  streets. 

1850.  Teresa  Parodi,  the  favorite 
Italian  opera-singer,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  New  York,  at  the  Astor  Place 
Opera-House.  Madame  Ponisi  made  her 
first  appearance  on  November  11,  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre. 

1867.  Ghiribaldi,  the  celebrated  Italian 
partisan,  was  arrested  for  an  invasion  of 
the  Papal  States,  which  he  wished  to  an- 
nex to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  after- 
wards entered  the  French  service,  and  in 
1875  was  received  with  great  honor  at 
Rome  by  Victor  Emmanuel. 

x688.  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
landed  at  Torbay,  England,  on  the  invi- 
tation of  the  opponents  of  James  II. 
James  fled  ftx>m  the  kingdom,  and  Wil- 
liam was  crowned  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  William 
III.  James,  aided  by  the  French,  after- 
wards crossed  to  Ireland,  where  he  was 
decisively  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Jthe 
Boyne. 
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1733.  The  New  Fork  Weekly  J<mmal^ 
the  second  New  York  newspaper,  wai 
ttorted  as  a  riTal  of  Bradfoid's  OoMette 
(1726).  It  was  a  free-spoken  sheet,  and 
made  open  war  on  the  aoministration  and 
in  favor  of  popular  rights,  in  oonseauence 
of  which  the  editor  was  imprisoned.  His 
trial,  the  first  in  America  for  newspaper 
libel,  created  much  excitement,  but  ended 
in  his  acquittal,  which  was  looked  upon 
as  a  great  victory  for  the  people.  The 
paper  continued  its  free  tone  ox  political 
criticism. 

1757.  An  important  battle  took  place 
at  Bossbach,  Prussia,  between  the  army 
of  Frederick  the  Great  and  that  of  the 
French  and  Austrians.  Frederick  was 
victorious,  his  opponents  being  defeated 
with  severe  loss.  Frederick  had  twenty 
thousand  men,  the  opposing  army  twice 
as  many. 

x886.  In  a  billiard-match  between  two 
noted  champions,  Peall  and  Ck>llins,  Peall 
made  the  extraordinary  run  of  2418 
points,  a  feat  without  precedent  In  the 
nistory  of  the  game. 

1459.  Sir  John  Falstaf,  a  famous 
'Enj^lish  captain,  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  oattle  of  Agincourt,  died.  Uis 
name,  for  some  reason,  was  taken  by 
Shakespeare  as  the  title  of  his  fat,  pot- 
valorous  champion,  perhaps  the  most 
generally  admired  01  all  his  amusing 
characters. 

1885.  A  severe  cyclone  passed  over  a 
portion  of  Alabama.  The  wind-track 
was  but  eight  hundred  yards  in  width, 
yet  thirteen  persons  were  killed  and  fifty 
seriously  injured,  while  nearly  everything 
in  its  track  was  destroyed. 

x886.  The  two-hundred-and-fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Harvard  Universitv  was 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicines.  Repre- 
sentatives from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
other  universities  were  present  Harvard 
was  founded  in  1686,  on  October  28 
(O. S),  at  Newtown,  which  name  was 
changed  to  Cambridge.  It  derived  its 
name  from  John  Harvard,  who  be- 
queathed it  his  library  and  a  sum  of 
money  in  1688. 

Woveinl>or  7. 

x8xi.  The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  was 
fought  by  Oeneral  Harrison  against  the 
insui^gent  Indians.  They  attacked  his 
camp  about  four  in  the  momine,  and 
a  fierce  contest  ensued,  which  finally 
ended  in  a  severe  repulse  of  the  Indians. 
From  this  battle  came  the  rallyine-cry 
of  Harrison's  partisans  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1840. 


X837.  The  printine  of  an  abolition 
newspaper  in  Alton,  Illinois,  by  the  Rev. 
£.  P.  liovejoy,  gave  rise  to  an  outbreak 
of  mob  violence,  in  which  the  building 
was  attacked  and  set  on  fire,  the  press 
broken  and  thrown  into  the  river,  and 
the  editor  murdered. 

x868.  The  great  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  was 
thrown  open  for  travel  on  this  day.  This 
is  a  draw-bridj^,  with  a  draw-span  one 
hundred  and  nmety  feet  in  length.  The 
total  length  of  the  bridge  is  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  forty-one  feet. 

1879.  The  steamer  Champion  came 
into  collision  with  the  ship  Lady  Oc- 
tavia  off  the  Delaware  capes,  and  sank, 
with  the  loss  of  thirty  lives. 

1885.  A  terrific  cyclone  occurred  on 
the  Philippine  Islands,  causing  enormous 
destruction.  More  than  ten  thousand 
houses,  besides  churches  and  public 
buildings,  were  ruined. 

1885.  The  last  spike  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  was  driven  at  Farwell, 
British  Columbia.  This  completed  a 
continuous  line  of  rail,  three  thousand 
and  twenty-five  miles  long,  from  Quebec 
to  Port  Moody  on  the  Pacific.  The  first 
contract  for  this  great  work  was  made  in 
1874.  It  has  a  ccovemment  subsidy  of 
twenty-five  million  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  million  acres  of  land.  It  was  built 
with  great  rapidity,  considering  the  pov- 
erty of  the  country.  The  total  cost  was 
over  $140,000,000. 

1885.  The  steamer  Algoma  was 
wrecked  on  Lake  Superior,  with  a  loss 
of  forty-five  lives. 

1886.  L.  M.  Donovan  leaped  fh>m 
Niagara  Suspension  Bridge  into  the  river 
below.  He  ruptured  the  pleura  and 
broke  a  rib,  a  mild  penalty  for  so  mad  an 
act  He  had  previously  leaped  ftxjm 
the  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge  into  the 
Bast  River. 

1674.  John  Milton,  the  great  Enelish 
poet,  died  in  London.  He  had  been 
blind  for  about  twenty  years,  and  in  that 
period  had  written  his  "Paradise  Lost," 
one  of  the  noblest  of  epic  poems.  He 
wrote  much  other  poetry,  of  an  unsur- 
passed grade  of  excellence,  and  was  the 
author  of  some  of  the  finest  prose  essays 
in  the  Enelish  lang^aee. 

1793,.  Madame  Roland,  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  gifted  women  that 
France  has  produced,  was  guillotined  at 
Paris.  She  was  an  ardent  revolutionist, 
and  a  leader  in  the  councils  of  the  Giron- 
dist party.  Her  house  was  the  centre 
of  the  intellect  of  Paris  at  that  period. 

1861.    Mason  and  Slidell,  commission* 
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«n  fttnn  Um  Oonfedente  States  to  Bug- 
land,  w«re  taken  firom  the  BritUh  steamer 
Trent,  on  its  way  ttom  Havana  to  Bng- 
land,  by  Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  Federal 
war-eteamer  San  Jacinto.  This  action 
created  great  enthusiasm  in  the  North, 
but  was  bitterij  resented  by  Bneland, 
and  a  declaration  of  war  seemed  unmi- 
nent.  Secretary  Seward,  however,  per- 
ceiving that  the  act  was  unwarranted, 
released  the  prisoners,  who  sailed  for 
England  January  1,  1862. 

iMo.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  favorite 
French  actress,  made  her  flnt  appearance 
in  this  oountrv  at  Booth's  Theatre,  New 
York ,  in  "  Adrienne  Leoou  vreur. '  *  The 
house  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  she 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. 

i8t5.  Fred  Archer,  the  celebrated 
English  jockey,  died  firom  the  effect  of 

Sistol-shots  fired  by  himself  while  in  the 
elirium  of  typhoid  fever.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  his  income  fh>m  riding  was 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He 
was  thirty  years  of  age. 

X453.  The  Lord-Mayor's  procession 
of  London  was  instituted  in  this  year  by 
Sir  John  Norman.  It  was  celebrated 
with  costly  pageants  till  1685,  since  which 
time  it  has  degenerated  into  a  ludicrous 
imitation  of  Uie  medisBval  exhibition, 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  revive 
the  ancient  pageantry  proving  fkilures. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  mayor  of  London 
was  the  virtual  king  of  the  city,  being 
the  head  of  the  powerful  guilds  of  arti- 
sans, who  did  their  utmost  to  honor  their 
chief.  Giants  were  then  the  most  popu- 
lar adjuncts  of  the  celebration,  ana  tney 
are  still  represented  by  the  wooden  nants 
of  Ouildhall.  ,The  great  feature  of  Lord- 
Mayor's  Day  at  present  is  the  banquet  at 
Guildhall. 

X793.  The  first  newspaper  published 
in  the  Western  country  north  01  the  Ohio 
was  issued  at  Cincinnati.  It  was  called 
The  Cmiinel  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory, 

1871.  The  great  fire  at  Boston,  the 
most  destructive  conflagration  known  in 
America  after  that  of  Chicago,  broke  out 
on  the  evening  of  this  day,  and  raged  for 
twenty-four  hours.  It  destroyed  the 
richest  section  of  the  wholesale  trade  of 
the  city,  reducing  to  ashes  hundreds  of 
granite  and  iron  structures  filled  with 
costly  merchandise.  The  fire  spread  from 
Summer  Street  north  nearly  to  State 
Street,  and  f^m  Washington  Street  to 
the  water's  edge,  covering  in  all  an  area 
of  six^  acres.  The  estimated  loss  was 
$76,000,000.    Most  of  the  public  build- 


ings escaped,  but  the  homes  of  Webrter 
9M  Everett  were  burned. 


1875.    The  steamer  C^ty  of  Waoo  y 
burned  off  Galveston  Bar.  About  seventy 
livei  were  lost 


M'o'weiii1>er  10« 

1793*  ^b®  worship  of  the  Goddess  of 
Reason  began  at  Paris.  This  was  one 
of  the  mad  vagaries  of  the  revolutionista, 
who  had  deoided  to  do  away  with  aU  es- 
tablished religions  and  found  a  new  code 
of  their  own,  with  Reason  as  its  deity. 

1876.  The  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
Arts  and  Industries  at  Philadelphist 
closed  on  this  day.  The  preceding  day 
had  been  **  Philadelphia  Day,"  the  pay- 
ing admissions  being  176,924.  In  the 
evening  there  had  been  a  grand  display 
of  English  and  American  fireworics.  The 
total  admissions  to  the  exhibition  were 
9,789,808,  and  the  reoeipto  $8,818,740,  thU 
being  considerably  less  than  the  cost. 

XM4.  Adelaide  Ristori,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  Italian  actresses,  made  a  farewell 
visit  to  America,  beginning  her  tour  of 
performances  at  Philadelphia,  her  reper- 
toire of  plays  being  "  Mary  Stuart," 
"Marie  Antoinette,"  <« Elizabeth,"  and 
<*  Macbeth."  Her  first  visit  to  the  United 
States  was  made  in  September,  1866.  Her 
dramatic  genius  was  of  the  highest  order. 
To  quote  the  eulogistic  words  of  the  Ai- 
lanttc  Monthly,  ''  What  Shakespeare  ia 
among  dramatists,  Ristori  is  among 
actors." 

X885.  The  greatest  gift  ever  made' by 
an  individual  in  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion was  given  by  Senator  Stamford,  of 
California,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
university  in  honor  of  his  deceased  son. 
He  had  already  given  eighty-three  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  (valued  at  $5,000,000) 
for  this  purpose,  and  now  added  a  fiirther 
gift  of  $15,000,000  as  an  endowment 
mnd. 

1886.  The  invasion  of  Burmah  was 
ordered  by  the  Viceroy  of  India.  King 
Theebaw  had  declared  war  and  ordered 
the  extermination  of  all  Englishmen  in 
Burmah,  and  this  action  was  in  reprisaL 
The  invasion  broueht  him  to  his  senses, 
and  he  surrendered  Mandalay,  his  capital, 
on  the  28th.  Since  then  the  British  have 
held  Burmah,  though  not  without  much 
difiiculty. 

P3'oveiii1>er  11. 

316.  Martinmas,  or  St  Martin's  Dav. 
St.  Martin  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  mili- 
tary tribune,  and  was  bom  in  Hungary 
about  816.  His  mildness  and  spirituality 
of  character  unfitted  him  for  the  army, 
and  he  left  it  and  joined  the  church,  lie- 
coming  Bishop  of  Tours.    In  this  office 
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he  ooDTerted  the  inhabitants  of  bit  dio- 
cese to  Ohristtanitj  and  overturned  many 
heathen  temples.  Of  the  traditions  re- 
lating to  him  the  favorite  is  that  of  his 
divimng  his  cloak  with  a  naked  beggar. 
This  cloak,  miraculously  preserved,  lonff 
formed  one  of  the  holiest  and  most  valued 
rdics  of  France.  St.  Martin  was  a  popu- 
lar saint  in  England. 

1035.  CSanute,  the  ablest  of  the  Danish 
kings  of  England,  died.  Denmark  and 
Norway  were  also  tinder  the  sway  of  this 
ruler,  who  was  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch of  his  time.  He  was  a  wise  and 
politic  kinff,  his  good  sense  being  shown 
m  his  celebrated  answer  to  his  courtiers, 
who  had  declared  that  the  sea  would  re- 
tire at  his  command.  To  expose  their 
folly  he  seated  himself  on  the  sea-shore 
and  ordered  the  waters  of  the  rising  tide 
to  retire.  As  they  did  not  do  so,  he 
turned  to  his  discomfited  courtiers  and 
remarked  that  that  power  belonged  to  one 
Being  only,  who  alone  could  say  to  the 
ocean,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
fkrther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves 
be  stayed." 

1857.  A  most  remarkable  struegle 
against  peril  by  sea  and  fire  took  place 
on  the  Sarah  IJands,  an  English  govern- 
ment transport  bound  for  Calcutta. 
When  four  nundred  miles  fVom  Mauri- 
tius, the  carffo,  consisting  of  armv  stores, 
took  fire.  There  were  three  hundred 
soldiers  on  board,  who  were  at  once  set 
to  empty  the  magazines.  The  powder 
was  all  tnrown  overboard  but  two  barrels, 
one  of  which  exploded  and  did  great 
damage  to  the  ship.  After  an  incessant 
fight  for  twentv-four  hours  the  fire  was 
subdued,  but  the  ship  in  its  after  part 
was  a  mere  burned-out  shell,  with  fifteen 
feet  of  water  in  the  hold  and  a  heavy  gale 
blowing.  Yet  through  disciplined  labor 
and  unflagging  energy  the  leak  was 
stopped,  the  water  pumped  out,  the  boats 
which  had  been  lying  on  with  the  women 
and  children  picked  up,  and  sail  made  for 
Mauritius.  The  gale  fortunately  sub- 
sided, and  this  island  was  reachea  in  ten 
days,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 
No  more  wonderftil  victory  over  adverse 
circumstances  is  known  in  history. 

x88o.  Mr.  Boycott,  of  Lough  Mask 
fkrm,  Ireland,,  was  besieged  by  the  people, 
his  laborers  threatened,  and  supplies  re- 
fiised  him  by  tradesmen.  This  latter  fact 
has  given  a  new  word  to  the  English 
language,  that  of  "  boycotting.'' 

M'owem'ber  19. 

1833.  An  extraordinary  meteoric  dis- 
play took  place  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  stars  were 
falling  fh>m  the  skies.    Wide-spread  ter- 


ror prevailed  among  the  more  ignorant 
classes  of  the  population.  The  scene  is 
described  as  an  <*  almost  infinite  number 
of  meteors  ,*  they  fell  like  flakes  of  snow." 
**  Scarcely  a  space  in  the  firmament  that 
was  not  filled  at  every  instant."  These 
meteors  are  believed  to  have  come  fVom 
a  ring  of  "star-dust"  which  revolves 
round  the  sun  in  about  thirty-three  years, 
and  whose  path  is  crossed  by  the  earth  at 
this  date  in  November.  Some  meteors 
are  seen  every  year  at  this  date,  and  fine 
displays,  at  intervals  of  thirty-three  years 
or  some  multiple  of  this  number,  nave 
been  observed  on  several  occasions  in  the 
past 

1854.  Charles  Kemble,  a  brother  of 
Mrs.  biddons  and  of  the  eminent  trage- 
dian John  Philip  Kemble,  died.  He  be^m 
playing  in  1702,  and  continued  on  the 
stage  as  a  successful  actor  till  1840. 

x86a.  Shells  from  the  Whitworth  guns 
were  sent  through  a  solid  iron  plate  of 
five  and  a  half  inches'  thickness  and  the 
backing  of  wood- work  behind  it.  These 
are  breech-loading,  rifled,  wrought-iron 
guns  of  great  lightness.  The  range  of 
a  thirW  -  two  -  pound  Whitworth  run 
charged  with  five  pounds  <^  powder  Is  a 
little  over  five  miles. 

1874.  Extremely  rapid  travelling  was 
made  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore  Bailroads.  The 
time  made  between  Jersey  City  and  West 
Philadelphia  was  one  hour  and  forty- 
seven  mmuies,  and  f^m  the  latter  place 
to  Baltimore  two  hours  and  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

X883.  The  town  of  Shenandoah,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire,  thirteen  hundred  persons  being 
left  homeless. 

IN'ovexA'ber  13* 

X85X.  The  laying  of  the  first  success- 
ful submarine  cable  was  completed.  It 
extended  from  Dover  to  Calais,  across 
the  English  ChanneL  An  attempt  had 
been  nuide  some  time  before,  but  the 
wire  had  snapped  on  a  rocky  ridge,  after 
messages  baa  passed.  Now  telegrams 
passed  between  Paris  and  London,  and 
guns  were  fired  at  Dover  by  electric  com- 
munication flx>m  Calais. 

x866.  A  great  meteoric  shower  was 
seen  in  England  on  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 18-14.  For  a  short  time  the  sky 
seemed  alive  with  falling  stars.  It  was 
estimated  that  two  thousand  meteors  visi- 
ble at  one  point  fell  in  an  hour,  and  a 
very  gp'eat  number  in  all.  In  the  centre 
of  the  fkll  some  observers  estimate  the 
number  at  one  hundred  per  minute.  On 
November  18,  1868,  a  fine  display  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States,  indicating 
that  the  centre  of  the  November  mete- 
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orio  ring  ii  of  great  extent,  since  it  took 
two  yemn  to  ctom  the  eertb'i  orbit. 

itM.  GioMohimo  Boetini,  tb«  most 
eelebntted  of  recent  mutical  compoeert, 
died.  He  was  a  native  of  Italy,  bom  in 
1702f  and  was  the  compoeer  of  some  of 
the  most  admired  of  modem  operas.  The 
most  popular  of  these  is  *'  The  Barber  of 
SeTiUe.'^  Uis  finest  work,  in  the  opinion 
of  musicians,  is  •'  William  TelL'' 

iS3i.  A  mafnifioent  auroral  display, 
visible  in  the  Middle  and  Sastem  States, 
occurred,  and  is  described  as  the  most 
brilliant  seen  for  years.  Streamers  and 
auroral  waves  flashed  from  the  horiaon  to 
the  xenith,  yielding  a  light  equal  to  that 
of  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter. 

iSts.  A  destructive  fire  broke  out  at 
Galveston,  which  completely  ruined  sixty 
blocks  of  buildings,  conipnsiDg  the  best 
residences  of  the  city.  The  loss  was  es- 
timated at  $4,000,000. 

Koveml>er  1^ 

17x6.  Leibnits,  the  eminent  German 
philosopher,  died.  He  was  a  mathema- 
tician of  high  ability,  advanced  new  theo- 
ries of  motion  ana  of  geological  f^e- 
nomena,  and  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
few  men  of  universal  genius.  He  wrote 
on  a  great  variety  of  sublects,  though  he 
is  best  known  for  his  striking  metaphys- 
ical theories. 

X770.  James  Bruce,  a  traveller  of 
Scottish  birth,  and  one  of  the  earliest  of 
modem  African  explorers,  discovered  the 
source  of  the  Blue  N  ile.  He  believed  that 
he  had  reached  the  main  source  of  the 
river ;  but  recent  research  has  proved  this 
a  mistake.  In  his  return  he  encountered 
great  perils  and  hardships,  which  only 
his  unusual  energy  and  courage  enabled 
him  to  overcome. 

X  83  X .  Hegel ,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
German  philosophers  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, died  of  cholera.  His  works  are  ex- 
tensive, and  form  the  most  complete  mod- 
era  exposition  of  the  pantheistic  system 
of  philosophy. 

X854.  A  great  disaster  occurred  to  the 
English  transports  in  the  Black  Sea,  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  War.  A  violent  storm 
arose,  and  drove  many  of  these  vessels, 
which  were  anchored  outside  the  harbors, 
on  the  rocks.  The  principal  loss  was  of 
the  Prince,  a  twenty-seven-hundred-ton 
transport  loaded  with  army  stores.  She 
was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  her  crew  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  men  were  lost. 
Thirty-two  transports  were  wrecked,  with 
a  total  loss  of  aoout  five  hundred  lives 
and  ten  inillion  dollars'  worth  of  stores. 
The  French  fleet  suffered  less,  but  the 
Henry  IV.,  a  line-of-battle  ship,  was 
stranded,  and  another  frigate  wrecked. 


The  loss  of  these  stores  caused  great  suf- 
fering to  the  army  during  the  succeeding 
winter. 

x86o.  Russia,  by  treaty  with  China, 
added  an  extensive  tract  to  her  poesessions 
in  eastem  Asia.  An  immense  district 
north  c^  the  Amoor,  claimed  by  China, 
had  been  forcibly  seized  several  yean  be- 
fore, together  with  a  considerable  district 
souUi  of  that  river,  bordering  on  the  Pa- 
cific The  treaty  was  one  of  necessity. 
What  the  robber  reAised  to  restore  the 
victim  gave  away. 

X864.  Sherman's  famous  "march  to 
the  sea"  began.  Having  torn  up  the 
railroads  and  cut  the  telegraphs  l^iding 
from  Atlanta,  he  started  on  his  long 
march  across  Geoigia,  all  communication 
with  the  North  being  broken.  On  De- 
cember 10  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Sa- 
vannah, and  shortly  afterwards  took  pos- 
session of  that  city,  thus  completing  his 
daring  enterprise. 

xSSfi.  A  destractive  explosion  took 
place  on  a  Chinese  steamer  ofiT  Niigata, 
causing  a  loss  of  ninety-six  lives. 

X3X5.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  Swiss  yictories  took  place  at  Mor- 
garten,  thirteen  hundred  Swiss  completely 
defeating  twenty  thousand  Austrians 
under  Duke  Leopold.  The  Austrians 
were  attacked  from  the  heights  of  MfiT^ 
garten  while  passing  througn  a  defile. 

xfi35.  The  fUneral  of  "Old  Parr^ 
was  solemnised  with  much  ceremony. 
This  person  was  celebrated  for  his  lon- 
gevity. He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in 
1488,  which  would  make  him  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  years  of  age  at  his 
death.  He  married  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  was  still  able  to 
work  at  one  hundred  and  thirty.  If  his 
date  of  birth  is  correctly  ^iven,  which  is 
somewhat  questionable,  his  length  of  life 
is  without  authentic  parallel  in  historical 
times. 

1777.  The  confederation  of  the  thir- 
teen colonies  into  the  "  United  States  of 
America"  was  concluded.  This  was  a 
league  for  common  defence,  rather  than 
a  firm  governmental  combination,  and 
was  replaced  in  1788  by  the  constitutional 
union  of  the  States.  The  fiag  proposed 
for  the  confederacy,  consisting  of  thirteen 
altemate  red  and  white  stripes,  and  thir- 
teen white  stars  Id  a  bhie  field  to  represent 
the  Union,  was  adopted  by  Congress. 

xSaa.  Philadelphia  and  HarrisbuTg 
were  connected  by  a  continuous  line  of 
railroad.  Beyond  Harrisburg  the  line  of 
travel  to  Pittsburg  was  mainly  by  canal, 
with  a  short  line  over  the  mountains  of 
thirty-six  miles  of  railroad,  worked  by 
stationary  engines. 
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1835.  Halley 'a  comet  made  its  appear- 
ance, as  predicted.  Halley,  the  astrono- 
mer, from  whom  it  was  named,  was  the 
first  to  prove  that  many  of  the  comets 
seen  are  periodical  returns  of  the  same 
body.  Tnis  comet  has  a  period  of  about 
seventy-five  years.  It  appeared,  as  he 
had  predicted,  in  1769,  and  again  in  1886. 
Its  next  return  will  be  about  1910. 

1879.  A  new  ocean  telegraph-cable, 
the  seventh  laid  across  the  Atlantic,  had 
its  shore  end  landed  at  North  Eastham, 
on  Gape  God.  Its  European  terminus  is 
at  Brest,  France. 

lio'vem'ber  IB. 

163a.  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  the  most 
important  engagement  of  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  was  fought  between  the 
Swedes  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
the  Imperialists  under  Wallenstein.  The 
battle  was  hotly  contested,  and  Gustavus, 
the  heroic  champion  of  Protestantism,  was 
killed,  yet  the  well-disciplined  Swedes 
kept  up  the  fight  and  gained  the  victory 
after  the  death  of  their  leader. 

1776.  Fort  Washington,  near  New 
York,  was  attacked  and  captured  with  all 
its  garrison  by  the  British  under  General 
Howe.  This,  and  the  subsequent  capture 
of  Fort  Lee,  were  very  serious  disasters 
to  the  American  cause,  and  were  followed 
by  a  hasty  retreat  of  Washington's  army 
across  New  Jersey. 

x886.  The  execution  of  Kiel,  the  Cana- 
dian rebel,  took  place  at  Ke^na.  This 
person,  a  half-breed  French-Indian,  had 
organized  and  led  a  rebellious  opposition 
to  the  eovemment,  in  what  seemed  an 
ux^ust  aispossession  of  the  settlers  on  the 
Bed  Biver.  Much  sympathy  was  felt  for 
him,  and  the  French  Canadians  were 
greatly  excited  at  his  execution.  They 
went  into  mourning,  and  burned  the 
members  of  the  ministry  in  efAgy  in  the 
streets  of  Montreal. 

Novexn't>er  17. 

1609.  The  Moors  were  banished  from 
Spain  bv  an  edict  of  Philip  III.  Nine 
hundred,  thousand  of  the  most  industrious 
inhabitants  were  driven  from  the  king- 
dom, under  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
barbarity,  by  this  decree.  Spain  felt  the 
effect  as  severely  as  the  Moors.  Her 
trade  and  industry  fell  off  greatly,  and 
she  gradually  lost  her  position  as  a  first- 
class  power  and  ifank  to  a  much  lower 
level  m  European  politics. 

1747.  Le  Ba^e,  a  celebrated  French 
romance-writer,  died.  The  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known  is  his "  Gil  Bias," 
which  has  been  one  of  the  most  universal 
of  favorites  among  novels.  He  also  wrote 
"  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  and  other 
novels,  and  a  number  of  popular  plays. 
Vol.  XLII.— 48 


X848.  The  first  satis&ctory  record  of 
time  by  telegraph  was  made  by  the  Coast 
Survey,  between  Cincinnati  and  Pitts- 
burg. A  delicate  clock  was  constructed 
and  wires  put  up  for  the  purpose.  The 
clock  registered  its  beats  at  all  the  offices 
along  the  line  on  a  Morse  paper  slip. 

x€^.  The  Suez  Canal  was  opened  for 
traffic,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Em- 
press of  France,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
and  numerous  other  dienitaries,  being 
present.  The  work  on  Uie  canal  bc^gan 
m  1860.  The  canal,  constructed  bv  M. 
De  Lesseps,  is  eighty-eight  miles  long, 
one-fourth  of  ita  length  running  througn 
the  beds  of  old  lakes.  It  is  twenty-six 
feet  deep,  and  cost  about  one  hundred 
million  dollars. 

1877.  The  city  of  Kars  was  taken  by 
the  Russians,  in  the  Busso-Turkish  war. 
The  Russian  troops  climbed  steep  rocks, 
and  took  the  place  by  assault,  after  a  se- 
vere nocturnal  conflict  which  lasted 
twelve  hours.  Three  hundred  guns  and 
ten  thousand  prisoners  were  ti&en,  and 
the  Turks  lost  about  five  thousand  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Bussian  loss  was 
about  half  this  number. 

z88a.  A  remarkable  auroral  display 
was  observed  in  the  nprth western  States 
and  Territories,  which  is  described  as  of 
extraordinarv  brilliancy.  In  several  lo- 
calities the  brightness  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  fUll  moon,  and  people  rose 
thinking  that  the  day  had  dawned.  It 
was  pr^)eded  and  attended  by  a  violent 
magnetic  storm.  Large  sun-spots,  one 
of  them  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  had 
been  observed  just  previously. 

z886.  Terrific  gales  occurred  on  the 
great  lakes,  continuing  till  the  23d,  and 
causing  great  destruction.  Thirty  ves- 
sels were  wrecked,  with  a  loss  of  fifty 
lives. 

X887.  John  Most,  the  anarchist,  was 
arrested  in  New  York  for  using  incendi- 
ary language.  He  was  tried  in  I)ecember 
and  sentenced  to  one  vear's  imprison- 
ment. This  personage  had  been  promi- 
nent amons  the  European  socialists,  and, 
finding  it  desirable  to  emigrate  to  <<  free" 
America,  used  his  fr^eedom  here  in  the 
interests  of  the  worst  of  tyrannies,  that 
of  anarchy. 

Noveiiil>er  18. 

z6a6.  The  church  of  St.  Peter's,  at 
Rome,  was  consecrated.  This  immense 
building,  the  largest  in  existence,  was 
begun  m  1606.  It  is  six  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  feet  long  and  four  hundred  and 
forty-two  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The 
magnificent  dome,  devised  by  Michael 
Angelo,  is  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  feet  hiffh,  and  contains  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  iron.    The  front  of  the 
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ohuTch  U  four  bondred  feet  broAd  and 
one  bandred  and  eigbty  bifb,  the  ex- 
treme beigbt  of  tbe  edifice  being  four 
bundred  and  thirty-two  feet 

1755.  The  most  violent  earthquake 
erer  experienced  in  New  England  becan 
at  11m.  850.  after  4  a.m.  on  thii  Skj, 
The  time  was  fixed  exactly  by  a  curiouB 
circurattanoe.  Prof.  Winthrop,  of  Cam- 
bridge, had  placed  a  lone  glaaa  tube  in 
the  case  of  his  tall  clock  for  security,  the 
clock  having  been  set  just  before  at  the 
correct  time.  The  first  movement  of  the 
earth  threw  the  tube  against  the  pendu- 
lum and  stopped  the  clock,  thus  r^^ter- 
ing  the  exact  moment  The  earthauake 
lasted  four  and  a  half  minutes,  and  was 
attended  by  '*  a  rumbling  noise  and  vio- 
lent concussions,  jerks,  and  wrenches.'* 
The  principal  damage  was  in  the  fall  of 
chimneys  and  cracking  of  walls.  The 
earth  opened  in  many  places. 

ZS33.  There  was  opened  this  day  in 
New  York,  at  the  comer  of  Church  and 
Leonard  Streets,  the  first  theatre  built 
in  the  United  States  expressly  for  op- 
eratic performances.  It  proved  a  failure 
as  an  opera-house,  and  was  used  as  a 
theatre  till  destroyed  by  fire  in  1841. 

Z883.  Standard  time,  which  had  been 
adopted  on  most  of  the  New  England 
railroads  on  October  17,  was  on  this  day 
adopted  on  the  other  railroads  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  This  system  estab- 
lishes four  standard  meridians  for  the 
United  States,  the  76th,  the  90th,  the 
105th,  and  the  120th,  each  being  the 
centre  of  a  region  fifteen  degrees  wide 
within  which  tiie  time  conforms  to  one 
standard,  while  it  differs  one  hour  in  each 
successive  r^ion.  This  is  of  great  con- 
venience to  travellers.  Formerly  in 
travelling  fh>m  Boston  to  Washington 
travellers  needed  to  change  their  watches 
five  times  to  conform  to  railroad  time. 
Now  the  time  is  the  same  throughout 
that  distance.  The  current  time  came 
nearer  to  the  standard  time  in  Philadel- 
phia than  in  any  other  of  the  great  cities, 
the  clocks  there  needing  to  oe  set  but 
thirty-six  seconds  faster.  This  was  in 
consequence  of  the  75th  meridian  passing 
very  close  to  Philadelphia. 

1885.  John  McCullough,  one  of  the 
most  admired  of  recent  American  tra- 
gedians, died  at  Philadelphia.  He  was 
of  Irish  birth,  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer, 
and  worked  for  some  time  in  this  countir 
at  chair-making.  While  thus  engaged, 
he  Joined  an  amateur  dramatic  company, 
and  in  1857  began  his  theatrical  career 
at  a  salary  of  four  dollars  a  week.  Bdwin 
Forrest  took  a  fancy  to  him  and  brought 
him  forward,  and  he  became  a  general 
fisivorite,  of  the  Forrest  school  of  actine. 
He  broke  down  September  80, 1884,  while 
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tying  "  YirgiBius,"  and  gimdually  kwi 


1886.  Mr.  Thomas  Stevens  oompletod 
the  most  remarkable  bi<^Gle-ride  on 
record,  a  <<  wheel''  tour  of  the  world. 
He  reached  Shanghai,  China,  on  this 
date,  having  travelled  neariy  twelve  thou- 
sand miles.  He  left  San  Francisco  in 
April,  1884,  rode  thirty-seven  hundred 
miles  in  America,  and  twttity-five  hun- 
dred in  Europe,  the  remainder  of  his 
journey  being  across  Asia.  In  China  he 
rode  three  hundred  miles  only,  being 
forced  to  abandon  his  biovde  after  a  few 
days  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the 
natives,  to  whom  the  strange  device 
probably  seemed  something  uncanny. 

1886.  Ex-President  Cheater  A.  Arthur 
died.  He  was  a  native  of  Vermont, 
bom  in  1880,  and  became  a  lawyer  in 
New  York  in  1851.  He  was  inspector  ^ 
and  afterwards  ouartermaster-general  of 
the  State  troops  aurine  the  war,  collector 
of  the  port  of  New  York  firom  1871  to 
1878,  and  in  1880  was  elected  V ice-Preai- 
dent  of  the  United  Stotes.  On  the  death 
of  President  Garfield  he  became  Preai- 
dent 

PQ'OTrexii.ber  lO. 

1703.  The  "  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask" 
died.  This  personage  was  a  mysteriona 
French  prisoner  who  was  closeljr  con- 
fined in  various  prisons  from  1670  till  hia 
death  in  the  Bastile  in  1708.  He  was 
treated  with  as  much  respect  as  if  of  noble 
blood,  but  his  mask  was  never  removed, 
and  his  keepers  had  orders  to  despafeefa 
him  if  he  took  it  off.  Many  coiyecturea 
have  been  made  as  to  his  identity,  but  it 
remains  unknown.  The  mask  was  not 
really  of  iron,  but  of  black  velvet, 
strengthened  with  whalebone,  and  waa 
fiwtened  behind  his  head  with  a  padlock. 

z8aa.  An  earthquake  which  took  plaoe 
in  Chili  on  this  date  permanently  raised 
the  coast  to  a  height  of  from  two  to  seven 
feet  A  region  of  one  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  between  the  Andes  and  the 
coast  was  thus  elevated. 

1873.  Tweed  (William  Marcy),  the 
famous  head  of  the  New  York  **  Boss" 
fiftction,  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
and  a  heavy  fine  for  barefiaced  appropria- 
tion of  the  public  fUnds  of  that  city.  He 
had  been  made  commissioner  of  public 
works  in  1870,  and  in  this  position  helped 
himself  with  daring  openness  to  public 
moneys,  and  answered  remonstrance  by 
the  famous  challenge  of  "Bossism,'' 
"  What  are  vou  going  to  do  about  it  ?" 
In  response  ne  was  arrested,  fined,  and 
sentenced  to  twelve  years'  imprisonment, 
but  escaped  from  prison  in  December, 
1875,  and  fled  from  the  country.  He  was 
rearrested  at  Vigo,  Spain,  in  September, 
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1876,  brought  bftck,  and  died  in  prison 
April  12,  1878. 

1883.  The  piercinff  of  the  Arlberg 
tonnel  through  the  Alps  was  complete£ 
This  made  the  third  great  tunnel  through 
the  Alps,  it  is  six  miles  long,  the  Mount 
Oenis  tunnel  being  seven  and  a  half 
and  the  St.  Oothard  nine  and  a  half 
miles  lone. 

Z887.  The  German  steamer  Scholten 
was  sunk  in  the  English  Channel,  off 
Borer,  by  collision  with  another  ressel. 
One  hundred  and  twelve  lives  were  lost 

1497.  ThecelebratedPortueuese  navi- 
gator Vasoo  da  Gama  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  on  his  joumev  to  India. 
The  cape  had  been  seen  by  Diaz  in  1486, 
and  named  by  him  Cape  Tormentoso. 
from  the  stormy  weather  he  experienced 
there.  John  it.  of  Portugal  save  it  its 
present  name,  from  the  hopeftif  prospects 
Its  discovery  held  out  to  his  kinedom. 
Anoint  voyagers  had  sailed  round  this 
cape,  out  this  was  the  first  of  modern 
▼c^ages  around  Africa,  and  the  openine 
of  that  Asiatic  trade  and  exploration  of 
the  Pacific  which  have  proved  of  such 
vital  importance  in  modem  history. 

1887.  The  winter  quarters  of  Bamum's 
menagerie  and  circus  were  burned,  with 
a  very  heavy  loss  in  equipments,  while 
many  rare  and  valuable  animals  perished 
in  the  fiames.  Yet,  with  his  accustomed 
energy,  the  veteran  showman  was  ready 
for  the  field  at  the  opening  of  the  follow- 
ing season,  having  repairs  his  losses  and 
restocked  his  menagerie. 

Ii|'owein1>er  91* 

1789.  North  Carolina  ratified  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
vote  in  convention  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  to  seventy-five.  It  had  been 
previously  ratified  bv  all  the  other  States 
except  Bhode  Island. 

i^a.  The  question  of  the  restoration 
of  the  empire  in  France  was  voted  upon, 
7,824,189  votes  being  fbr,  and  258,145 
against.  In  consequence,  Kapoleon,  who 
had  been  s^led  Prince  President  since 
the  coup  d*Hatf  was  declared  emperor, 
under  tne  title  of  Napoleon  III. 

Z884.  Severely  cold  weaUier  and  heavy 
snow-storms  drove  herds  of  wolves  from 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  into  the  culti- 
vated districts  of  Austria,  causing  ereat 
terror  and  much  injury.  A  pack  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  wolves  Invaded  one 
village  while  the  people  were  at  church, 
and  held  the  ground  so  firmly  that  they 
were  only  driven  out  by  the  charge  of  a 
squadron  of  Uhlans,  armed  with  swords 
and  carbines. 

1885.    The  steamer  Iberian,  from  Bos- 


ton to  Liverpool,  ran  ashore  on  the  loeka 
of  Duncannon  Bay.  There  was  no  storm, 
but  through  fogey  weather  the  captain 
had  lost  his  reokoning,  and  the  vessel 
was  steered  blindly  upon  the  rocks.  The 
crew  escaped,  but  the  steamer  broke  up 
and  sank. 

1887.  A  powder-ma^axine  exploded 
at  Amoy,  China.  Fifty  soldiers  and 
several  hundred  citizens  were  killed,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed. 

St  Cecilia's  Day.  This  saint  is  the 
patroness  of  music,  and  is  the  subject 
of  oelebrated  paintings  by  Baphael  and 
Domenichino,  and  of  Dmen's  fiunous 
"  Ode  for  Saint  Cecilia's  Day,''  by  many 
critics  esteemed  the  finest  ode  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Cecilia  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Boman  lady  who  sufiflored 
martyrdom  in  the  second  or  third  century. 

1774.  Lord  Clive  conunitted  suicide. 
This  celebrated  character,  the  founder  of 
the  British  Bmpire  in  India,  began  his 
career  as  a  den  in  the  service  of  the 
Bast  India  Company,  in  which  position, 
discouraged  by  poor  pay  and  ill  health, 
he  attempted  to  kill  hmoself.  Failing  in 
this,  he  entered  the  military  service  as  an 
ensign,  gained  several  victories  over  the 
French  and  natives,  and  rose  rapidly  in 
command,  till  at  the  battie  of  Plassey  he 
defeated  with  three  thousand  men  sixty 
thousand  of  the  enemy  and  decided  the 
fate  of  India.  He  was  greatly  honored 
in  Bngland,  and  raised  to  the  peemge, 
but,  resorting  to  opium  as  a  relief  from 
ill  health,  he  brouifht  himself  into  a  con- 
dition of  pb3rsicar  and  mental  disorder 
from  which  he  found  escape  in  suicide. 

1873.  The  French  steamer  Villa  du 
H4vre,  from  New  York  for  Havre,  col- 
lided, in  a  calm,  clear  night,  with  the 
ship  Locheam  of  Glasgow,  and  sank  in 
fifteen  minutes.  The  collision  broueht 
down  the  main-  and  mizzen-masts,  kill- 
ing manv  of  the  persons  on  deck.  Ot 
one  hunored  and  seventv-two  persons  <m 
board  eighty-five  escaped.  The  Locheam 
was  so  injured  that  she  was  abandoned  at 
sea,  her  crew  and  those  rescued  fh>m  the 
Ville  du  Hivre  being  tak^  off  by  other 
vessels. 

IQToTrexuL'be]*  a8« 

1878.  The  fishery  award  in  frkvor  of 
Great  Britain  was  paid  in  London  by 
the  American  minister.  The  fisheries  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  had  been 
made  f^  to  the  citizens  of  both  countries 
by  the  treaty  of  1871,  but  a  conmiission 
of  arbitration  that  met  at  Halifkx  to  de- 
cide the  difference  in  value  awarded  to 
Great  Britain  the  sum  of  five  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  The  justice  of  this  award 
was  strongly  questioned  in  the  United 
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BtAtei,  Imt  OongroH  promptly  Yotad  an 
Impropriation  for  its  payment. 

187S.  The  Ifarqoit  of  Lome,  the 
newly -appointed  Qovemor-Qeneral  of 
Oanmda,  arrived  in  that  country  with  hit 
wife,  the  Prinoeit  Louise,  a  daughter 
of  Queen  Victoria.  They  were  receired 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  every- 
thing dime  to  honor  their  arrival.  They 
remained  in  Canada  till  1888,  the  severity 
of  the  climate  hv  that  time  proving  too 
much  for  the  endurance  of  the  princess. 

P9'oweinl>er  a^ 

1571.  John  Knox,  the  father  of  Prot- 
estantism in  Scotland,  died.  He  was  01^ 
dained  a  priest  about  1680,  but  renounced 
the  Boman  Catholic  religion  in  1682  and 
became  a  zealous  advocate  of  Protestant 
doctrines.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
traordinary man  of  nis  age,  and  by  his 
ardent  labors  did  much  to  give  a  new 
character  to  the  Scottish  people  and  mould 
the  modem  history  of  his  country. 

1716.  The  river  Thames  was  frosen 
so  deeply  that  a  fiAir  was  held  on  the  ice 
and  oxen  roasted.  The  severe  weather 
continued  till  Febmary  9. 

>703*  ^^0  French  Kevolutionaiy  Cal- 
endar was  decreed,  the  first  year  of  the 
new  era  to  begin  at  midnight  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1792.  It  professed  to  be  based  on 
philosophical  principles,  and  named  the 
months  in  aooordanoe  with  the  varying 
conditions  of  nature.  It  continued  in  use 
till  December  81,  1806. 

1859.  Ad^na  Patti,  the  renowned 
prima  donna,  made  her  first  appearance 
in  opera  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New 
York.  She  was  then  less  than  seventeen 
years  old.  She  appeared  in  London  in 
1861,  and  at  once  became  a  general 
fitvorite.  From  that  time  forward  she  has 
been  the  most  universally  esteemed  of 
operatic  singers. 

1863.  The  battle  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain was  fought.  In  this  celebrated  en- 
gagement Qeneral  Hooker  led  the  Union 
army  up  the  slope  of  a  steep,  broken,  and 
difficult  hill  in  the  face  of  a  well-posted 
enemy,  until  the  summit  was  reached  and 
victory  nined.  This  action  has  been 
called  «« The  Battle  above  the  Clouds.'' 

1865.  James  Stephens, "  head  centre" 
of  the  Fenians  of  Ireland,  who  was  cap- 
tured and  imprisoned  on  the  11th,  escaped 
from  prison.  He  was  not  recaptured,  and 
reached  New  York  in  the  following  May. 
The  Fenian  brotherhood  had  been  organ- 
ized by  Stephens  in  1868. 

1877.  The  United  States  sloop-of-war 
Huron  went  ashore  on  the  rocks  near 
Oregon  Inlet,  North  Carolina,  and  was 
totsjfly  wrecked.  Nearly  one  hundred 
persons  lost  their  lives.  On  the  same 
day  of  November,  1880,  the  Oncle  Jo- 


seph, a  French  steamer,  was  mnk  off 
Spezia  bv  collision  with  an  ItaUan 
steamer,  the  Ortigia.  Of  three  hundred 
persons  on  board  onl^r  fifty  were  rescued* 
1885.  The  Prohibition  party  gained  a 
victory  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  all  the  liquor-saloons  in 
tnat  thriving  city  were  closed,  with,  as  is 
reported,  great  improvement  in  the  health , 
peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  plaoe.  At 
an  election  held  in  1888  this  action  was 
rescinded,  and  the  saloons  once  more  hold 
the  field. 

ZfO'wein1>er  ao. 

1783.  The  British  evacuated  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  last  ground  which  they 
held  in  America.  The  American  army 
took  possession  of  it  on  the  same  day. 
"  Evacuation  Day"  has  ever  since  been 
celebrated  in  that  city.  The  centennial 
anniversary  of  this  event  in  1888  was 
an  occasion  of  ^reat  public  display.  A 
statue  of  Washington  was  unveiled. 

z8z6.  A  theatre  in  Philadelphia  was 
lighted  with  gas,  being  the  first  place  of 
amusement  in  America  thus  illuminated. 
Baltimore  was  the  first  American  city  in 
which  eas-lights  were  used  in  the  streets. 
The  eaniest  use  of  gas  in  street-lighting 
was  in  London,  in  1807. 

Z843.  Ole  Bull,  the  renowned  violin- 
ist, made  his  first  appearance  in  America, 
at  the  Paric  Theatre,  New  York.  From 
that  time  forward  he  made  frequ^it  visita 
to  America,  where  his  popularity  waa 
great 

1863.  The  battle  of  Missionaiy  Eid^e 
took  place.  In  this  severe  conflict  the 
Union  troons  fought  their  way  up  a 
mountain-side  in  the  face  of  the  Connd- 
erate  batteries,  and  drove  Bragg's  army 
from  the  summit  It  was  a  fitting  cli- 
max to  the  victory  at  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  went  far  towards  ending  the  contest 
in  that  region. 

Z864.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
set  on  fire  the  city  of  New  Yoric,  by 
kindlinff  fires  in  the  hotels.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  this  was  done  by  Confederates, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  all  persons  re- 
siding in  the  city  should  register  them- 
selves, under  penalty  of  being  treated  aa 
spies.  One  ot  the  hotel-incendiaries  was 
caught,  confessed  his  crimes,  and  waa 
executed. 

1885.  Alfonso  XII.,  King  of  Spain, 
died,  f  He  was  the  son  of  Queen  Isabella, 
who  was  driven  from  the  t£rone  in  1868. 
In  1874,  after  the  downfall  of  the  repub- 
lic, he  was  proclaimed  king.  His  daugh- 
ter Mercedes,  five  years  old,  bec^une  h«r 
to  the  throne  upon  his  death,  but  was 
dethroned  by  the  birth  of  a  posthumous 
son  in  1886,  who  now,  as  Alphonso  XIII., 
is  recognized  as  King  01  Spain.    His 
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mother  is  acting  u  regent  for  this  very 
youtkM  monarch,  who  can  scarcely  ap- 
preciate as  yet  his  royal  dignity* 

Mo^em'ber  ae* 

1783.  The  session  of  the  United  States 
Congress  which  began  this  day  was  held 
in  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

z8x8.  Encke's  comet  was  discovered 
on  this  dav.  The  discovery  was  made  by 
M.  Pons,  but  the  comet  was  named  after 
Professor  Encke,  who  traced  its  orbit  and 
movements  and  predicted  its  return.  It 
is  one  of  three  comets  that  have  appeared 
according  to  prediction,  its  revolutions 
being  made  in  three  years  and  fifteen 
weeks. 

1833.  The  Demoeraty  the  first  paper 
published  in  Chicago,  appeared  this  day. 
The  citv  at  that  time  had  less  than  six 
hundred  inhabitants. 

8  B.C.  Horace,  the  most  admired  lyric 
poet  of  Rome,  died  this  day.  Few  of  the 
world's  poets  have  been  so  much  esteemed 
for  the  beauty,  insieht,  ^ood  sense,  and 
quiet  philosophy  of  their  poems;  and 
tne  admiration  for  the  works  of  Horace 
grows,  rather  than  decreases,  as  time  rolls 
on. 

51  z.  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  king- 
dom of  France,  died.  He  was  bom  a 
pagan,  but  married  a  Christian  princess, 
and  in  496  adopted  her  religion,  which 
from  that  time  forward  became  the 
national  religion  of  France. 

1703.  One  of  the  most  terriic  storms 
known  in  Enelish  history  reached  its 
height  on  this  day.  It  continued  a  week 
in  all  and  did  enormous  damage  in  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  France.  There  were 
mat  losses  on  the  Thames,  and  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  which  was  just  then  off  the 
coast,  suffered  "unprecedented  disasters. 
Five  seventy-  and  three  sixty-gun  ships, 
wilh  several  smaller  vess^^  went  ashore 
and  were  totally  wrecked,  the  loss  in 
(^oers  and  men  aggregating  about  fifteen 
hundred.  The  number  of  persons  drowned 
by  floods  in  the  Severn  and  Thames,  and 
in  wrecked  merchant-ships,  is  estimated 
at  eight  thousand.  Trees  are  said  to  have 
been  torn  up  by  the  roots  to  the  number 
of  seventeen  thousand  in  Kent  alone. 
Multitudes  of  cattle  were  lost,  fifteen 
thousand  sheep  being  drowned  on  one 
level.  During  the  night  of  the  27th  the 
first  Eddystone  light-house,  which  had 
been  built  four  years  before,  went  down 
before  the  storm,  with  its  builder,  Win- 
stanley.  in  it.  This  celebrated  light- 
house nas  been  replaced  several  times 
since.  Of  the  present  one  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  oy  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 


August  19,  1879,  and  the  corner-stone 
plaoid  by  the  same  dignitary,  June  1 ,  1881. 

Z85Z.  A  serious  accident  occurred  in 
a  New  York  public  school,  occasioned  by 
a  peculiar  cause.  One  of  the  teachers 
was  seized  by  paralysis,  and  the  whole 
school  was  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the 
screams  of  her  alarmed  pupils.  A  wild 
rush  of  the  frightened  children  for  the 
stairs  followed,  and,  the  balusters  giving 
way  under  the  pressure,  many  of  the  chil- 
dren were  precipitated  to  the  stone  fioor 
below.  Forty-three  were  killed,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  needless  panic. 

1882.  Great  fioods  took  place  on  the 
Rhine,  which  continued  into  December, 
occasioning  severe  loss  and  destruction  of 
property. 

Z885.  A  brilliant  meteoric  display  was 
visible  generally  throughout  Europe. 
Between  six  and  ei^ht  o'clock  in  the 
evening  more  than  six  hundred  meteors 
were  observed,  some  of  them  of  consider- 
able size. 

PQ'o^eniber  d8. 

1859.  Washington  Irving,  the  most 
distinguished  eariy  American  author,  and 
the  first  to  enforce  British  recognition  of 
American  literary  genius,  died  at  Sun- 
nyside,  his  home  on  the  Hudson.  As  a 
humorist,  historian,  and  essay-writer  he 
is  unsurpassed  among  American  authors 
for  grace  of  style  and  purity  and  ele- 

fance  of  diction,  and  his  works  seem 
estined  to  beoome  American  classios. 
1884.  Fanny  Elssler,  for  many  years 
the  most  admired  danseuae  of  America 
and  Europe,  died  in  Vienna,  in  which 
city  she  was  bom  in  1 81 1 .  She  performed 
with  great  applause  in  the  principal  Eu- 
ropean cities,  and  in  1840  visited  the 
United  States,  where  she  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  Her  first  appearance 
here  was  at  the  Park  Theatre,  jfew  York. 

M'o'vein1>er  SO, 

1530.  The  celebrated  Cardinal  Wolsey 
died.  This  eminent  prelate  was  of  ol>- 
scure  birth,  but  by  force  of  genius  brought 
himself  to  high  station  and  became  the 
chief  minister  and  favorite  of  Henry 
VIII.  After  many  years  of  power,  he 
lost  the  royal  fiAVor,  and  was  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  treason,  but  died  before  the 
time  fixed  for  his  triaL  His  present  fame 
is  largely  due  to  Shakespearrs  celebrated 
lines,  in  which  Wolsey  is  made  to  plain- 
tively describe  the  instability  of  greatness. 

165a.  Van  Tromp,  the  most  celebrated 
of  Dutch  naval  commanders,  having  de- 
feated the  English  fieet,  sailed  through 
the  Channel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast- 
head. In  August  of  the  next  year  the 
English  repaid  him  for  this  insulting 
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triumph.  Van  Tromp  being  mortally 
wounaed  in  an  engagement. 

1SX4.  The  Loimon  Time*  was  printed 
by  tteam,  this  being  the  earliest  employ- 
ment of  steam-power  in  printing.  The 
pressmen,  who  expected  to  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  this  innovation, 
threatened  riolenoe,  but  the  edition  was 
printed  durinjr  the  night  without  their 
knowledge.  The  next  day  Mr.  Walter, 
the  proprietor,  told  them  that  he  was 
ready  for  riolenoe,  but  that  he  would  pay 
their  wages  till  they  could  get  similar 
employment  This  checked  the  threat- 
ened not,  and  steam-power  continued  to 
be  used. 

zSas.    The  first  performance  of  Italian 

r>a  in  the  United  States  took  place  at 
Park  Theatre,  New  T<^. 

1847.  A  party  of  Indians  attacked  the 
fort  at  Walla  Walla,  in  Oregon.  Fifteen 
persons  were  murdered  and  sixty-one 
carried  away  as  prisoners.  In  reprisal  an 
expedition  was  sent  against  the  Indians, 
which  defeated  them  in  three  battles,  de- 
stroyed their  crops,  and  burned  their 
yillages. 

1853.  John  Mitchel,  the  celebrated 
Irish  exile,  reached  New  York,  haying 
made  his  escape  from  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
He  was  reoeiyed  with  a  public  banquet 
in  Brooklyn,  and  other  marks  of  honor. 
He  liad  been  banished  for  fourteen  years 
for  his  utterances  in  The  United  IruK^ 
man.  In  1874  he  retjumed  to  Ireland 
and  was  elected  to  Parliament,  but  died 
before  taking  his  seat 

1863.  General  Longstreet  attacked 
Knoxyille,  which  was  defended  by  Qen- 
eral  Bumside.  Failing  in  this,  and  in 
another  attack  on  December  1,  he  gaye 
up  the  riese  and  retreated  into  Virginia. 

187a.  Horace  Greeley,  the  eminent 
Americas  journalist,  died.  He  was  the 
founder,  in  1841,  of  the  New  York  Dinlif 
TSrihune^  after  haying  conducted  seyeral 
other  papers,  amon^  Uiem  The  Lop  Cabiriy 
which  in  the  1840  Presidential  campaign 
attained  a  circulation  of  eighty  thousand. 
He  was  recognised  throughout  his  life  as 
an  editor  of  remarkable  ability  and  as  a 
man  of  lofty  character  and  the  highest 
human  sympathies.    In  1872  he  was  the 


Liberal  oandidata  for  Praaident,  hoi 
failed  of  an  election.  He  died  immedi- 
ately afterwards. 

1884.  A  great  billiard-match  took 
place  at  London  between  Cook  and  PeaU, 
champion  players.  It  lasted  six  dim, 
and  Peall  won  oy  2926  points,  ending  the 
game  with  an  unfinished  run  of  614 
points. 

If  o-vexuLl^er  SO. 

1700.  The  battle  of  Narva,  between 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  and  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  was  fousht  Chariea, 
then  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  had  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  while  the 
Russians  were  intrenched  with  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand,  or  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, according  to  different  authorities. 
Charles  stormM  the  intrench ments,  slew 
eighteen  thousand  of  the  Russians,  UkAl 
thirty  thousand  prisoners,  and  completely 
dispersed  the  remainder.  He  said,  *'  These 
people  seem  disposed  to  give  me  exercise. " 

1731.  A  seyere  earthquake  took  place 
in  China.  The  city  of  Pekin  suffered 
great  damage,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
of  its  inhabitants  were  swallowed  up. 

1784.  The  session  of  the  United  States 
Congress  which  began  on  this  day  was 
held  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

i86z.  Jefferson  Dayis  was  elected 
President  of  the  Confederate  States,  with 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  for  Vice-Presl- 
dent  They  had  Men  elected  in  the  pre- 
yious  February  to  the  same  offices  by  the 
proyisional  goyemment  formed  by  th^ 
first  seoedinf  States.  Thejr  were  both 
men  of  marked  political  abili^,  and  it 
is  doubtlbl  if  any  better  selection  could 
haye  been  made  by  the  seoedinr  States. 

1885.  Germany  took  possession  of  the 
Marshall  Islands.  These  islands,  dla- 
ooyered  in  15S9,  form  a  group  of  that 
diyision  of  the  Pao&ile  islands  Known  aa 
Melanesia.  They  are  low  coral  islanda, 
or  atolls,  there  being  two  chains  of  these, 
Arom  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  milea 
apart  Each  chain  has  fifteen  or  sixteen 
atolls,  yarying  fVom  two  to  fifty  miles  in 
circumference.  Tlie  Marshall  Islanders 
are  the  boldest  and  most  skilltil  nayigatoia 
in  the  Pacific.   . 
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M188  Frances  E.  Willard,  of  Eyanston,  niinois,  Preeident^  and  Mn.  May 
Wright  Sewall,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  National 
Council,  that  was  organized  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  the  outcome  of  the  great 
council  of  women  held  there  last  spring,  are  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new 
and  mighty  work.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure  in  every  leading  city  and  town  of 
the  United  States  a  "  Woman's  Council"  made  up  of  the  presidents  of  all  so- 
cieties of  women,  having  a  head-quarters  of  its  own,  with  an  office  secretary, 
and  entering  unitedly  upon  such  lines  of  work  as  all  the  women  can  agree  upon. 
It  is  believed  that  such  a  plan  of  interaction,  combined  with  the  organic  inde- 
pendence of  each  society,  will  do  away  with  the  overlapping  of  plans  that  now 
leads  to  much  waste  of  time  and  energy ;  also  that  it  will  broaden  the  horizon 
of  every  woman  who  belongs  to  an  organized  society  of  women,  and  to  laiger 
mutual  toleration  between  guilds  heretofore  separate  and  to  a  great  degree  non- 
sympathetic.  As  an  illustration  of  the  practical  working  of  the  plan  it  may  be 
stated  that  such  a  council  of  women  could  readily  arrange  for  petitions  from  all 
societies  of  women  in  any  given  town  or  city  asking  that  women  should  be  placed 
upon  the  school  board,  upon  the  different  boards  intrusted  with  the  care  of  public 
institutions  for  the  defective,  delinquent,  and  dependent  classes ;  asking  for  the 
admission  of  women  to  local,  county,  state,  and  national  organizations,  such  as 
press  associations,  medical  associations,  ecclesiastical  associations,  etc.;  asking 
that  the  doors  of  such  schools  and  colleges  as  are  not  yet  open  to  women  might 
be  thrown  wide  open  for  their  admission ;  asking  for  better  protection  for  the 
home  and  heavier  penalties  for  all  crimes  against  women  and  girls.  Women 
could  use  their  influence  to  secure  for  girls  in  the  public  schools  better  opportu- 
nities for  physical  culture,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  new  laws  for  insdnotion 
in  hygiene.  They  could  also  help  to  engraft  the  kindergarten  system  on  the 
public  schools.  They  could  do  much  for  the  protection  of  shop-girls,  in  ftimish- 
ing  them  better  conditions  of  living  by  securing  local  ordinances  requiring  the 
best  sanitary  conditions,  limiting  the  number  in  one  room,  and  in  every  way 
ameliorating  the  present  situation,  while  using  thmr  utmost  influence  to  increase 
the  wages  of  this  class  of  workers. 

Thb  American  N(ie$  and  Queriea  (WUliam  8.  Walsh,  Publisher,  619  Walnut 
St,  Philadelphia,  weekly,  $8.00  per  year,  10  cents  per  number)  offers  One  Thou- 
sand Dollars  for  answers  to  Prize  Questions.  '*  This  valuable  weekly  publication," 
says  the  Boston  Evening  Ihrnscriptf "  has  now  reached  its  twelfth  number,  and  we 
are  glad  to  know  is  £Eir  past  the  experimental  stage.  Its  establishment  was  a 
happy  thought,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  under  its  present  judi- 
cious management,  attain  the  permanence  and  popularity  of  its  fiunous  London 
namesake.  Its  scope  is  comprehensive,  and  covers  every  conceivable  field  in 
which  the  human  mind  may  feel  an  interest,  the  purpose  being  to  gather  infiM> 
mation  of  a  curious  character  upon  all  sorts  oi  suljectS}  to  discuss  and  settle 
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dbputed  points  in  literature,  art,  science,  and  history,  to  inrestigate  the  origin 
of  popular  customs,  traditions,  and  sajings,  to  collect  and  examine  the  stories  of 
remarkable  occurrences,  and  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  discussion  upon  these 
subjects.'^ 

Thb  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  term  "bock  beer"  is  answered  in 
Schmellers's  Bararian  Dictionary.  It  was  originally  termed  "  Eimbecker*'  beer. 
In  the  imperial  archiyes  we  can  yet  read  a  permit  issued  to  a  citizen  of  Erfurt 
and  allowing  him  to  transport  "  two  wagon-loads  of  Aimpeckhisch  beer."  This 
beer,  the  original  home  of  which  was  the  little  town  of  Eimbeck,  Hanorer,  was 
so  £unous  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  that  no  other  beer,  nor  eren  the  coyest 
wine,  could  compare  with  it  in  popularity.  In  order  to  tickle  the  German  sense 
of  fondness  for  good  "  barley  bree,"  attempts  were  soon  made  to  produce  it  in 
other  localities.  Thus  the  remembrance  of  the  original  name  was  gradually  lost 
"Eimbeck"  became  successively  "Eimbock,"  "ein  bock,"  and  finally  plain 
"bock."  This  popular  word-transformation  is  already  sereral  hundred  yean 
old,  for  in  the  Land-  und  Polixeiordnung  of  1616  a  "  bock  meet"  is  referred  to, 
which  "should  only  be  brewed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  sick." 

The  study  of  the  growth  of  Western  cities  and  comparative  values  of  real 
estate  has  fascinations  for  the  investing  community.  An  exceedingly  interesting 
circular  on  this  subject  has  been  issued  by  H.  B.  Chamberlin  A  Bro.,  Denver, 
Colorado,  discussing  £Eicts  relating  to  a  number  of  cities,  and  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing them. 

The  J.  B.  Lippinoott  CJompany  will  have  ready  on  November  1  a  book  by 
William  S.  Walsh  entitled  "  Paradoxes  of  a  Philistine."  The  contents  are  as 
follows :  "  Paradox  and  Philistine,"  "  Philosophers  and  Fools,"  "  The  Mistakes 
of  the  Judicious,"  "  The  Mistakes  of  the  Critics,"  "  The  Mbtakes  we  all  Make," 
"  A  Plea  for  Plagiarism,"  "  Telling  the  Truth,"  "  The  Modern  Novel,"  "  Eealiam 
and  Idealism,"  "  The  Sense  of  Pre-existence,"  etc 

Speoial  attention  is  called  to  the  very  interesting  article  on  "Corporate 
Suretyship,"  by  Mr.  Lincoln  L.  Eyre,  as  being  particularly  opportune  at  this 
moment^  when  the  recent  developments  in  New  York,  involving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  defalcations  by  trusted  individuals,  have  opened  the  eyes 
of  business  firms  and  the  public  in  general  to  the  importance  of  insuring  against 
the  losses  that  are  constantly  occurring  in  this  manner.  The  whole  subject  is 
fully  canvassed  in  the  article  in  question  in  a  manner  that  is  at  once  instructive 
and  entertaining. 

The  word  porcelain  is  derived  from  pour  cent  <mnie$,  "for  one  hundred 
years,"  it  being  formerly  believed  that  the  materials  of  porcelain  were  matured 
under  ground  one  hundred  years.  It  is  not  known  who  first  discovered  the  art  of 
making  it^  but  the  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  in  China,  at  King-te-Ching, 
ever  since  the  year  442.  We  first  hear  of  it  in  Europe  in  1581,  and  soon  after 
this  time  it  was  known  in  England.  The  finest  porcelain-ware,  known  as 
Dresden  china,  was  discovered  by  an  i4>othecary's  boy,  named  Boeticher,  in  1700. 
Services  of  this  ware  have  often  cost  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
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I. 

IT  was  neariy  midnight,  and  still  the  gay  party  lingered  on  the  ve- 
randa. There  hM  been  a  fortnight  of  '^  getting  settled"  at  the 
new  post,  preceded  by  a  month  of  marching  that  had  brought  the 
battanon  from  distant  service  to  this  strange,  Texan  station.  The  new- 
comers had  been  hospitably  welcomed  by  the  officers  of  the  little  gar- 
rison of  infantry,  and  now,  in  recognition  of  their  many  courtesies,  the 
field-officer  commanding  the  arriving  troops  had  been  entertaining  the 
resident  officers  and  ladies  at  dinner.  The  colonel  was  a  host  in  bim- 
self,  but  preferred  not  to  draw  too  heavily  on  his  reserves  of  anecdote 
and  small-talk,  so  he  had  called  in  two  of  his  subalterns  to  lissist  in  the 
pleasant  duty  of  being  attentive  to  the  infkntry  ladies,  and  just  now, 
at  11.45  P.M.,  he  was  wondering  if  Lieutenant  Perry  had  not  too  liter- 
ally construed  his  instractions,  for  that  young  gentleman  was  devoting 
himself  to  Mrs.  Belknap  in  a  manner  so  manned  as  to  make  the  cap- 
tain, her  lawfiil  lord  ana  master,  manifestly  uneasy. 

Mrs.  Belknap,  however,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  situation  immensely. 
She  was  a  pretty  woman  at  most  times,  as  even  her  rivals  admitted. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman  at  all  times,  was  the  verdict  of  the  officers 
of  the  regiment  when  they  happened  to  speak  of  the  matter  among 
themselves.  She  was  dark,  with  lustrous  eyes  and  sweeping  lashes, 
with  coral  lips  and  much  luxuriance  of  tress,  and  a  way  of  glancing 
sideways  from  under  her  heavily-fringed  eyelids  that  the  younger  and 
more  impressionable  men  found  quite  irresistible  when  accorded  the 
rare  luxury  of  a  ttte-^-tSte.  Belknap  was  a  big  and  boisterous  man ; 
Mrs.  Belknap  was  small  in  stature,  and  sofl — very  soft — of  voice.  Bel- 
knap was  eithet  bnraquely  repellent  or  oppressively  cordial  in  manner ; 
Mrs.  Belknap  was  either  gently  and  exasperatingly  indifferent  to  those 
whom  she  did  not  care  to  atfcract^  or  caressingly  sweet  to  those  whose 
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attentioDS  she  desired.  In  their  own  regiment  the  jonng  offioeiB  soon 
found  that  unless  thej  wished  to  be  involved  in  an  unpleasantness  with 
Belknap  it  was  best  to  be  only  very  moderately  devoted  to  his  pretty  wife, 
and  those  to  whom  an  unpleasantness  with  the  big  captain  might  have 
had  no  terrors  of  consequence  were  deterred  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Bel- 
knap's devotee  among  the  ^^youngsters''  had  invariably  become  an 
object  of  coldness  and  aversion  to  the  other  dames  and  damsels  of  the 
garrison.  Very  short-lived,  therefore,  had  been  the  little  flirtations 
that  sprang  up  from  time  to  time  in  those  frontier  poets  wherein  Gap- 
tain^and  Mrs.  Belknap  were  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  society ; 
but  now  matters  seemed  to  be  taking  other  shape.  From  the  very  day 
that  handsome  Ned  Perry  dismounted  in  front  of  Belknap's  quarters 
and  with  his  soldierly  salute  reported  to  the  then  commanding  officer 
that  Colonel  Brainard  and  his  battalion  of  cavalry  would  arrive  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  hours,  Mrs.  Belknap  had  evinced  a  con- 
tentment in  his  society  and  assum^  an  air  of  quasi-proprietorship  that 
served  to  annoy  her  garrison  sisters  more  than  a  little.  For  the  time 
being  all  the  cavalrymen  were  bachelors,  either  by  actual  rank  or  "  by 
brevet,"  as  none  of  the  ladies  of  the  — th  accompanied  the  battalion  on 
its  march,  and  none  were  expected  until  the  stations  of  the  regiment  in 
its  new  department  had  been  definitely  settled.  The  post  surgeon,  too, 
was  living  a  life  of  single  blessedness  as  the  early  spring  wore  on,  for 
his  good  wife  had  betaken  herself,  with  the  childr^,  to  the  distant  East 
as  soon  as  the  disappearance  of  the  winter's  snows  rendered  staging 
over  the  hard  prairie  roads  a  matter  of  no  great  danger  or  discom- 
fort 

It  was  the  doctor  himself  who,  seated  in  an  easy-chair  at  the  end 
of  the  veranda,  first  called  the  colonel's  attention  to  Perry's  devotional 
attitude  at  Mrs.  Belknap's  side.  She  was  reclining  in  a  hammock,  one 
little,  slippered  foot  occasionally  touching  the  floor  and  imparting  a 
gentle,  swinging  motion  to  the  afiair,  and  making  a  soothing  swish- 
swish  of  skirts  along  the  matting  underneath.  Her  jewelled  hands 
looked  very  slender  and  fragile  and  white  as  they  gleamed  in  the  soft 
light  that  shone  from  the  open  windows  of  the  parlor.  They  were 
busied  in  straightening  out  the  kinks  in  the  gold  cord  of  his  forage-cap 
and  in  rearranging  a  little  silken  braid  and  tassel  that  was  &stened  in 
clumsy,  man-like  fashion  to  one  of  the  buttons  at  the  side ;  he,  seated 
in  a  camp-chair,  was  bending  forward  so  that  his  handsome,  shapely 
head  was  only  a  trifle  higher  than  hers,  and  the  two — ^hers  so  oark 
and  rich  in  coloring,  his  so  fair  and  massive  and  strong — came  rather 
too  close  together  for  the  equanimity  of  Captajn  Belknap,  who  had 
essayed  to  take  a  hand  at  whist  in  the  parlor.  One  or  two  of  the 
ladies,  also,  were  silent  observers  of  the  scene, — silent  as  to  the  scene 
because,  being  in  conversation  at  the  time  with  brother  officers  of  Lieu- 
tenant Perry,  they  were  uncertain  as  yet  how  comments  on  his  grow- 
ing flirtation  might  be  received.  That  their  eyes  should  occasionally 
wander  towards  the  hammock  and  then  glance  with  sympathetic  signifi- 
cance at  those  of  some  &ir  ally  and  intimate  was  natural  enough.  But 
when  it  became  pres^tly  apparent  that  Mrs.  Belknap  was  actual^  unfast- 
ening the  little  silken  braid  that  had  hung  on  Ned  Perry's  cap  ever  since 
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the  day  of  his  arrival^ — all  the  while,  too,  lookiDg  shjly  up  in  his  eyes 
as  her  fineers  worked ;  when  it  was  seen  that  she  presently  detached  it 
from  the  Dutton  and  then,  half  hesitatingly,  but  evidently  in  compli- 
ance with  his  wishes,  handed  it  to  him ;  when  he  was  seen  to  toss  it 
carelessly — even  contemptuously — ^away  and  then  bend  down  lower,  as 
though  gazing  into  her  shaded  eyes, — ^Mrs.  Lawrence  could  stand  it  no 
longer. 

"  Mr.  Graham,*'  said  she,  "  isn't  your  friend  Mr.  Perry  something 
of  aflirtr 

"Who? — ^Ned?''  asked  Mr.  Graham,  in  well-feigned  amaxe  and 
with  sudden  glance  towards  the  object  of  the  inquiry.  "  How  on  earth 
should  /know  anything  about  it?  Of  course  you  do  not  seek  expert 
testimony  in  asking  me.  He  tries,  I  suppose,  to  adapt  himself  to  cir- 
cumstances.   But  why  do  you  ask  f^ 

"  Because  I  see  that  he  has  been  inducing  Mrs.  Belknap  to  take  off 
that  little  tassel  on  the  button  of  hb  cap.  He  has  worn  it  when  off 
duty  ever  since  he  came ;  and  we  supposed  it  was  something  he  cher- 
ished ;  I  know  she  did." 

Graham  broke  forth  in  a  peal  of  merry  laughter,  but  gave  no  further 
reply,  for  just  then  the  colonel  and  the  doctor  left  their  chairs,  and, 
sauntering  over  to  the  hammock,  brought  mighty  relief  to  Belknap  at 
the  whist-table  and  vexation  of  spirit  to  his  pretty  wife.  The  flirta- 
tion was  broken  up  at  a  most  interesting  point,  and  Perry,  rising  sud- 
denly, came  over  and  joined  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

If  she  expected  to  see  him  piqued  or  annoyed  at  the  interruption 
and  somewhat  perturbed  in  manner,  she  was  greatly  mistaken.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  sunshiny  and  jovial  than  the  greeting  he  gave 
her.  A  laughing  apology  to  Graham  for  spoiling  his  Ute-a-ttte  was 
accomplished  in  a  moment,  and  then  down  by  her  side  he  sat  and 
plunged  into  a  merry  description  of  his  experiences  at  dinner,  where 
he  had  been  placed  next  to  the  chaplain's  \yife  on  the  one  hand,  and 
she  had  been  properly  aggrieved  at  nis  attentions  to  Mrs.  Belknap  on 
the  other. 

"  You  must  remember  that  Mrs.  Wells  is  a  very  strict  Presbyterian, 
Mr.  Perry ;  and,  for  that  matter,  none  of  us  have  seen  a  dinner  such 
as  the  colonel  gave  us  this  evening  for  ever  and  ever  so  long.  We  are 
quite  unused  to  the  ways  of  civilization ;  whereas  you  have  just  come 
n*om  the  East — and  long  leave.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fiishion  to  be  all 
devotion  to  one's  next-door  neighbor  at  dinner." 

"  Not  if  she  be  as  repellent  and  venerable  as  Mrs.  Wells,  I  assure 
you.  Why,  I  thought  she  would  have  been  glad  to  leave  the  table 
when,  aft«r  having  refused  sherry  and  Pontet-Qmet  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  her  glass  was  filled  with  champagne  when  she  happened  to  be 
looking  the  other  way." 

"S  is  the  first  dinner  of  the  kind  she  has  ever  seen  here,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  I  don't  suppose  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Wells  has  been  up  so 
late  before  in  years.  He  would  have  enjoyed  staying  and  watching 
whist,  but  she  carried  him  off  almost  as  soon  as  we  left  the  table. 
Our  society  has  been  very  dull,  you  know, — only  ourselves  at  the  post 
all  this  last  yemr,  and  nobody  outside  of  it." 
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<<Oiie  would  suppoae  that  with  all  this  magnifioent  cattle-range 
there  would  be  some  oongenial  people  ranching  near  701L  Are  th^ 
none  at  all  ?" 

^^  Absolutely  none !  There  are  some  ranches  down  in  the  Washita 
country,  but  only  one  fine  one  near  us ;  and  that  might  as  well  be  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  No  one  from  there  ever  comes  here ; 
and  Dr.  Quin  is  the  only  living  soul  in  the  garrison  who  ever  got 
within  the  walls  of  that  ranch.  What  he  saw  there  he  positively 
refuses  to  tell,  despite  all  our  entreaty." 

^'You  don't  tell  me  there's  a  ranch  with  a  mystery  here  near 
Rossiter !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Perry,  with  sudden  interest 

'^  Why,  I  do,  indeed !  Is  it  possible  you  have  been  here  two  whole 
weeks  and  haven't  heard  of  Dunraven  Banch?" 

'^  I've  heard  there  was  such  a  thing ;  I  saw  it  from  a  distance  when 
out  hunting  the  other  day.  But  wnat's  the  mystery? — what's  the 
matter  with  it  f 

''  That's  what  we  all  want  to  know, — and  cannot  find  out  Now, 
there  is  an  exploit  worthy  your  energy  and  best  efforts,  Mr.  Perry. 
There  is  a  big,  wealthy,  well-stocked  ranch,  the  finest  homestead  build- 
ings, we  are  told,  in  all  this  part  of  Texas.  They  say  it  is  beautifully 
furnished, — ^that  it  has  a  fine  library,  a  grand  piano,  all  manner  of 
things  indicative  of  culture  and  refinement  among  its  occupants, — but 
the  owner  only  comes  around  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  is  an  iceberg 
of  an  Englishman.  AU  the  people  about  the  ranch  are  English,  too, 
and  the  most  repellent,  boorish,  discourteous  lot  of  men  you  ever  saw. 
When  the  Eleventh  were  here  they  did  everything  they  could  to  be 
civil  to  them,  but  not  an  invitation  would  they  accept,  not  one  would 
they  extend ;  and  so  from  that  day  to  this  none  of  the  officers  have 
had  any  intercourse  with  the  people  at  the  ranch,  and  the  soldiers 
know  very  little  more.  Once  or  twice  a  year  some  very  ordinary  look- 
ing men  arrive  who  are  said  to  be  veir  distinguished  people — in 
England ;  but  they  remain  only  a  little  while,  and  go  away  as  suddenly 
as  tney  came." 

"  And  you  have  never  seen  any  of  them  ?" 

"Never,  except  at  a  distance.  Nor  has  any  one  of  the  offioens, 
except  Dr.  Quin.' 

"  And  you  have  never  heard  anything  about  the  inmates  and  why 
they  keep  up  this  policy  of  exclusiveness?" 

"We  have  heard  all  manner  of  things, — some  of  them  wildly 
romantic,  some  mysteriously  tragic,  and  all  of  them,  probably,  absurd 
At  all  events,  Captain  Lawrence  has  told  me  he  did  not  wish  me  to 
repeat  what  I  had  heard,  or  to  be  concerned  in  any  way  with  the 
stories  afloat :  so  you  must  ask  somebody  else.  Try  the  doctor.  To 
change  the  subject,  Mr.  Perry,  I  see  you  have  lost  that  mysterious 
little  silken  braid  and  tassel  you  wore  on  your  cap-button.  I  fimcied 
there  was  some  romance  attached  to  it,  and  now  it  is  gone." 

Perry  laughed,  his  blue  eyes  t¥rinkling  with  ftm :  "  If  I  will  tell 

iou  how  and  where  I  got  that  tassel,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  have 
card  about  Dunraven  Kanch?" 

'^I  cannot,  unless  Captain  Lawrence  withdraws  his  prohibition. 
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Perhaps  he  will,  though ;  for  I  think  it  was  only  because  he  was  tired 
of  hearine  all  our  oonjectures  and  theories/^ 

^^  WeU,  will  you  tell  me  if  I  can  induce  the  captain  to  say  he  has 
no  objection  V^  persisted  Perry. 

^^I  will  to-morrow, — if  you  will  tell  me  about  the  tassel  to- 
night." 

"Is  it  a  positive  promise? — ^You  will  tell  me  to-morrow  all  you 
have  heard  about  Dunraven  Ranch  if  I  will  tell  you  to-night  all  I 
know  about  the  tassel  ?" 

"  Yes, — ^a  promise." 

"Very  well,  then.  You  are  a  witness  to  the  compact,  Graham. 
Now  for  my  confession.  I  have  worn  that  tassel  ever  since  our 
parting  ball  at  Fort  Riley.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  been  fastened  to 
that  button  ever  since  the  ball  until  to-night;  but  Pve  been  mighty 
careful  not  to  wear  that  cap  on  any  kind  of  duty." 

"And  yet  you  let  Mrs.  Belknap  take  it  off  to-night?" 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  ?  There  was  no  sentiment  whatever  attached 
to  it.  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  whose  it  was,  and  only  tied  it  there 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing  and  to  make  Graham,  here,  ask  questions." 

"  Mr.  Perry  1"  gasped  Mrs.  Lawrence.  "  And  do  you  mean  that 
Mrs.  Belknap  knows? — that  you  told  her  what  you  have  just  told 
me?" 

"Well,  no,"  laughed  Perry.     "I  fancy  Mrs.  Belknap  thinks  as 

J'ou  thought, — ^that  it  was  a  gage  cfanun^.  Halloo  1  look  at  that 
ight  away  out  there  across  the  prairie.    What  can  Ihat  be  ?" 

Mrs.  Lawrence  rose  suddenly  to  her  feet  and  gazed  southeastward 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  youne  officer  pointed.  It  was  a  lovely, 
starlit  night  A  soft  wind  was  blowing  gently  from  the  south  and 
bearing  with  it  the  fragrance  of  spring  blossoms  and  far-away  flowerets. 
Others,  too,  had  arisen,  attracted  by  Perry's  sudden  exclamation.  Mrs. 
Belknap  turned  languidly  in  her  hammock  and  glanced  over  her 
pretty  white  shoulder.  The  colonel  followed  her  eyes  with  his  and 
gave  a  start  of  surprise.  The  doctor  turned  slowly  and  composedly 
and  looked  silently  towards  the  glistening  obiect,  and  then  upon  the 
officers  of  the  cavalry  there  fell  sudden  astonishment 

"  What  on  earth  could  that  have  been?"  asked  the  colonel.  "It 
gleamed  like  the  head-light  of  a  locomotive,  away  down  there  in  the 
valley  of  the  Monee,  then  suddenly  went  out" 

"Be  silent  a  moment,  and  watch,"  whispered  Mrs.  Lawrence  to 
Perry.     "  You  will  see  it  again ;  and — Mratch  the  doctor." 

Surely  enough,  even  as  they  were  all  looking  about  and  comment- 
ing on  the  strange  apparition,  it  suddenly  glared  forth  a  second  time, 
shinine  full  and  lustrous  as  an  uncloud^  planet,  yet  miles  away 
beyond  and  above  the  fringe  of  cottonwoods  that  wound  southeast- 
ward with  the  little  stream.  Full  half  a  minute  it  shone,  and  then, 
abruptly  as  before,  was  hidden  from  sight 

Perry  was  about  starting  forward  to  join  the  colonel,  when  a  little 
hand  was  laid  upon  hb  arm. 

"  Wait :  once  more  you'll  see  it,"  she  whispered.  "  Then  take  me 
in  to  Captain  Lawrence.    Do  you  see  that  the  doctor  is  leaving  ?" 
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Withoot  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  the  post  sargeon  had  very 
quietly  withdrawn  from  the  groap  on  the  veranda.  He  conld  not  well 
leave  by  the  front  pate  without  attracting  attention ;  but  he  strolled 
leisurely  into  the  hall,  took  up  a  book  that  lay  on  the  table,  and  passed 
through  the  group  of  officers  seated  smoking  and  chattine  there,  enta^ 
the  sitting-room  on  the  south  side  of  the  hall, — the  side  opposite  the 
parlor  where  the  whist-game  was  in  progress, — and  there  he  was  lost 
to  sight. 

A  third  time  the  bright  light  burst  upon  the  view  of  the  gazers.  A 
third  time,  sharply  and  suddenly  it  disappeared.  Then  for  a  moment 
all  was  silence  and  watchfulness ;  but  it  came  no  more. 

Perry  looked  questioningly  in  his  companion's  face.  She  had  turned 
a  little  white,  and  he  felt  sure  that  she  was  shivering. 

"  Are  you  cold  f*  he  asked  her,  gently. 

^'  No, — not  that ;  but  I  hate  mysteries,  after  what  IVe  heard,  and 
we  haven't  seen  that  light  in  ever  so  long.  Come  here  to  the  comer 
one  moment.''  And  she  led  him  around  to  the  other  flank  of  the  big 
wooden,  barrack-like  residence  of  the  commanding  officer. 

*'  Look  up  there,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  dark  window  under  the 
peaked  dormer  roof  of  the  large  cottage  to  the  south.  "  That  is  the 
doctor's  house." 

In  a  few  seconds  a  &int  gleam  seemed  to  creep  through  the  slats. 
Then  the  slats  themselves  were  thrown  wide  open,  a  white  shade  was 
lowered,  and,  with  the  rays  behind  it  growing  brighter  every  instant,  a 
broad  white  lieht  shone  forth  over  the  roof  of  the  veranda.  Another 
moment,  and  footsteps  were  heard  along  the  doctor's  pordi, — footsteps 
that  presently  approached  them  along  the  grass. 

*^  Come,"  she  said,  plucking  at  his  sleeve, — "  come  away :  it  is  the 
doctor." 

*'  For  what  reason?"  he  answ^ed.  "That  would  seem  like  hiding. 
No,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  let  us  stay  until  he  comes." 

But  the  doctor  passed  them  with  brief  and  courteous  salutation, — 
spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  night  and  the  balm  of  the  summery  air, — 
and  went  in  again  by  the  main  door  to  the  colonel's  quarters. 

Then  Perry  turned  to  his  partner :  "  Well,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  what 
does  it  all  mean?    Is  this  part  of  what  you  had  to  tell  me?" 

"Don't  ask  me  now.  I — I  did  not  uxmt  to  see  what  we  have  seen, 
but  I  had  heard  queer  stories  and  could  not  believe  them.  Take  me 
in  to  Captain  Lawrence,  please.  And,  Mr.  Perry,  you  won't  speak  of 
this  to  any  one,  will  you  ?  Indeed,  if  I  had  known,  I  would  not  have 
come  out  here  for  the  world ;  but  I  didn't  believe  it,  even  when  she 
went  away  and  took  the  children." 

"  Who  went  away  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Quin, — the  doctor's  wife.  And  she  was  such  a  sweet  woman, 
and  so  devoted  to  him." 

"  Well,  pardon  me,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  I  don't  see  through  this  thing 
at  all.  Do  you  mean  that  the  doctor  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
mystery  ?" 

She  bowed  her  head  as  th^  turned  back  to  the  house :  "  I  must  not 
tell  you  any  more  to-night.    You  will  be  sure  to  hear  something  of  it 
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all,  here.    Everybody  on  the  piazza  saw  the  lights,  and  all  who  were 
here  before  you  came  knew  what  they  meant.^^ 

"What  were  they?" 

"Signals,  of  some  kind,  from  Donraven  Ranch/' 

n. 

Ned  Perry  hated  reveille  and  morning  stables  about  as  vehemently 
as  was  possible  to  a  young  fellow  who  was  in  other  respects  thoroughly 
in  love  with  his  profession.  A  fairer  type  of  the  American  cavalry 
officer,  when  once  ne  got  in  saddle  and  settled  down  to  business,  one 
would  hardly  ask  to  find.  Tall,  athletic,  slender  of  build,  with  frank, 
laughing  blue  eyes,  curly,  dose-cropped,  light-brown  hair,  and  a  twirl- 
ing moustache  that  was  a  source  of  inexpressible  delight  to  its  owner 
and  of  some  envy  to  his  brother  subalterns,  Mr.  Perry  was  probably 
the  best-looking  of  the  young  officers  who  marched  with  the  battalion 
to  this  iar-away  station  on  tne  borders  of  the  Llano  Estacado.  He 
had  been  ten  years  in  service,  counting  the  four  he  spent  as  a  cadet, 
had  just  won  his  silver  bar  as  the  iunior  first-lieutenant  of  the  regi- 
ment, was  full  to  the  brim  of  health,  energy,  animal  spirits,  and  fun, 
and,  barring  a  few  duns  and  debts  in  his  earlier  experiences,  had  never 
known  a  heavier  care  in  the  world  than  the  transient  and  ephemeral 
anxiety  as  to  whether  he  would  be  called  up  for  recitation  on  a  subject 
he  had  not  so  much  as  looked  at,  or  "  hivea'  absent  from  a  roll-call  he 
had  lazily  slept  through.  Any  other  man,  his  comrades  said,  would 
have  been  spoiled  a  dozen  times  over  by  the  petting  he  had  received 
from  both  men  and  women ;  but  there  was  something  essentially  sweet 
and  genial  about  his  nature, — something  "  lacking  in  guile  about  his 
perceptions,^'  said  a  cynical  old  captain  of  the  r^m'ent, — and  a  jovial, 
sunshiny  way  of  looking  upon  the  world  as  an  Eden,  all  men  and  all 
women  as  friends,  and  tne  Army  as  the  profession  above  all  others,  and 
these  various  attributes  combined  to  make  him  popular  with  his  kind 
and  unusually  attractive  to  the  opposite  sex.  As  a  cadet  he  had  been 
perpetually  on  the  verge  of  dismissal  because  of  the  appalling  array  of 
demerits  he  could  roll  up  against  his  name ;  and  yet  the  very  ofiScers 
who  jotted  down  the  memoranda  of  his  sins-— omission  and  commis- 
sion— against  the  regulations  were  men  who  openly  said  he  "  had  the 
making  of  one  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  class.''  As  junior  second- 
lieutenant — ^"  plebe"— of  the  regiment^  he  had  been  welcomed  by  every 
man  from  the  colonel  down,  and  it  was  considered  particularly  rough 
that  he  should  have  to  go  to  such  a  company  as  Captain  Omkers, 
because  Canker  was  a  man  who  never  got  along  with  any  of  his 
juniors ;  but  there  was  something  so  irrepressibly  frank  and  contrite 
in  Perry's  boyish  face  when  he  would  appear  at  his  captain's  door  in 
the  early  morning  and  burst  out  with,  "  By  Jove,  captain !  I  slqpt 
through  reveille  again  this  morning,  and  never  got  down  till  stables 
were  nearly  over,"  that  even  that,  cross-erained  bnt  honest  troop-com- 
mander was  disarmed,  and,  though  he  tnreatened  and  reprimanaed,  he 
would  never  punish, — ^would  never  deny  his  subaltern  the  faintest  privi- 
ly; and  when  promotion  took  the  captain  to  another  raiment  he  bade 
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good-by  to  Perry  with  eyes  that  were  snspidoiiBly  wet.  "  Why,  Wow  it 
all,  what  do  you  fellows  hate  Canker  so  tor?''  the  youngster  often  said. 
**  He  ou^ht  to  put  me  in  arrest  time  and  again,  but  he  won't  Blamed 
if  I  don  t  put  myself  in  arrest,  or  oonfine  myself  to  the  limits  of  the 
post,  or  do  something,  to  cut  all  this  going  to  town  and  hops  and  sudi 
things.  Then  I  can  stick  to  the  troop  like  wax  and  get  up  at  reveille ; 
but  if  I'm  out  dancing  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning  it's  no  use,  I 
tell  you :  I  just  ixmH  wake  up."  Indeed,  it  was  part  of  the  unwritten 
records  of  the  — th  that  while  at  Biley  and  having  very  sociable  times, 
Ned  Perry  actually  declined  invitations,  cooped  himself  up  in  gar- 
rison, and  wore  metaphorical  sackcloth  and  ashes,  for  a  whole  week,  in 
penance  for  certain  neglects  of  duty  brought  about  by  the  presence 
of  a  bevy  of  pretty  girls.  It  was  not  until  Canker  went  to  him  in 
person  and  virtually  ordered  him  out  that  Perry  could  be  induced  to 
appear  at  the  party  given  in  fiu^well  to  two  of  the  prettiest,  who  were 
to  leave  for  the  East  on  the  following  day. 

And  yet  he  was  a  disappointment  in  a  certain  way.  It  was  always 
predicted  of  Ned  Perry  that  he  would  be  "  married  and  done  for"  within 
a  year  of  his  graduation.  Every  new  face  in  the  five  years  that  followed 
revived  the  garrison  prophecy,  "  Now  he's  gone,  sure  P'  but,  however 
devoted  he  might  seem  to  the  damsel  in  question,  however  restless  and 
impatient  he  might  be  when  compelled  by  his  duties  to  absent  himself 
from  her  side,  however  promising  to  casual  observers — ^perchance  to  the 
damsel  herself— might  be  all  the  surfisu^indications,  the  absdute  frank- 
ness with  which  he  proclaimed  his  admiration  to  every  listener,  and  the 
fact  that  he  '*  had  beoi  just  so  with  half  a  dosen  other  girls,"  enabled 
the  oooler  heads  of  the  r^ment  to  decide  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
come,— or  at  least  the  woman. 

"  I  do  wish,"  sftid  Mrs.  Turner,  "  that  Mr.  Perry  would  settle  on 
somebody,  because,  just  so  long  as  he  doesn't,  it  is  rather  hard  to  tell 
whom  he  belongs  to."  And,  as  Mrs.  Turner  had  long  been  a  reigning 
belle  among  the  married  women  of  the  — th,  and  one  to  whom  the 
young  officers  were  always  expected  to  show  mudi  attention,  her  whim- 
sical way  of  describing  the  situation  was  readily  understood. 

But  here  at  the  new  station — at  far-away  Eossiter — matters  were 
taking  on  a  new  look.  To  begin  with,  the  wives  of  the  officers  of  the 
cavalry  battalion  had  not  joined,  none  of  the  ladies  of  the  — th  were 
here,  and  none  would  be  apt  to  come  until  the  summer's  scouting-work 
was  over  and  done  with.  The  ladies  of  the  little  battalion  of  in&ntry 
were  here,  and,  though  there  were  no  maiden  asters  or  cousins  yet  at  tile 
post  (rest  assured  Uiat  more  than  one  was  already  summoned),  they 
were  sufficient  in  number  to  enliven  the  monotony  of  garrison  lue  and 
sufficiently  attractive  to  warrant  all  the  attention  they  cared  to  receive. 
It  was  beginning  to  be  earrison  diat  that  if  Ned  Perry  had  not ''  settled 
on  somel^y"  as  the  lutimate  object  of  his  entire  devotion,  somebody 
had  settled  on  him,  and  that  was  pretty  Mrs.  Belknap. 

And  thoueh  Ned  Perry  hatea  reveille  and  morning  stables,  as  has 
been  said,  and  could  rarely  ^^  take  his  week"  without  makine  one  or 
more  lapses,  here  he  was  this  beautiful  May  morning  out  at  daybreak 
when  it  was  his  junior's  tour  of  duty,  and  wending  his  way  wiUi  that 
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youngster  oat  to  the  line  of  cavalry  stables,  booted  and  sparred  and 
eqaipped  for  a  ride. 

The  oolonel  had  listened  with  some  surprise  to  his  request,  proffered 
just  as  the  party  was  breaking  up  the  night  before,  to  be  absent  fix>m 
garrison  a  few  hours  the  following  morning. 

^'But  we  have  battalion  drill  at  nine  o'clock,  Mr.  Perry,  and  I 
need  you  there,''  he  said. 

^^  Oh,  Fll  be  back  in  time  for  that,  sir.  I  wanted  to  be  off  three 
hours  or  so  before  break£ist" 

The  colonel  could  not  help  laughing.  ^^  Of  course  you  can  go, — go 
wherever  you  like  at  those  hours,  when  you  are  not  on  guard ;  but  I 
never  imagined  you  would  want  to  get  up  so  early." 

^^  Neither  I  would,  colonel,  but  I've  been  interested  in  something  I 
heard  about  this  randi  down  the  Monee,  and  thought  I'd  like  to  ride 
down  and  look  at  it" 

"  Gro  ahead,  by  all  means,  and  see  whether  those  lights  came  fix>m 
there.  It  made  me  think  of  a  play  I  once  saw, — ^the '  Colleen  Bawn,' — 
where  a  fellow's  swe^heart  si^ialled  across  the  lake  by  showing  a  light 
in  her  cottage  window  just  that  way,  three  times,  ana  he  answered  by 
turning  out  the  lights  in  his  room.  Of  course  the  distance  wasn't  any- 
thing Eke  this ;  and  there  was  no  one  here  to  turn  down  any  light 

Eh !  what  did  you  say?" 

^'I  beg  pardon,  colonel.  I  didn't  mean  to  interrupt,"  put  in  a 
gentle  voice  at  his  elbow,  while  a  little  hand  on  Peny's  arm  gave  it  a 
sudden  and  vigorous  squeese,  ^^  but  Captain  Lawrence  has  called  me 
twice, — he  will  not  re-enter  after  lighting  his  cigar, — and  I  must  say 
good-night" 

^<Oh!  good-night,  Mrs.  Lawrence.  I'm  sorry  you  go  so  early. 
We  are  going  to  reform  you  all  in  that  respect  as  soon  as  we  get  fisurly 
settled.  Here's  Perry,  now,  would  sit  up  and  play  wlust  wiw  me  an 
hour  yet" 

'^  Not  this  night,  colonel.  He  has  promised  to  walk  home  with  us" 
(another  squeeze),  "  and  go  he  must,  or  be  a  fiuthless  escort  Qood* 
night     We've  had  such  a  lovely,  hvdy  time." 

And  Ned  Perry,  dazed,  went  with  her  to  the  gate,  where  Captain 
Lawrence  was  awaiting  them.    She  had  barely  time  to  murmur, — 

'^  You  were  just  on  the  point  of  telling  him  about  the  doctor's 
lights.  I  cannot  forgive  myself  for  being  the  means  of  your  seeing 
it ;  but  keep  my  confidence,  and  keep— this,  until  everybody  is  talking 
about  it :  it  will  come  soon  enough.'' 

Naturally,  Mr.  Perry  went  home  somewhat  perturbed  in  s^nt  and 
all  alive  with  conjecture  as  to  what  these  things  could  mean.  The  first 
notes  of  ^^  assembly  of  the  trumpeters" — geneiilly  known  as  '^  first  call" 
— ^roused  him  firom  his  sleep,  and  by  the  time  the  men  marched  out  to 
stables  he  had  had  his  plunee-batii,  a  vigorous  rub,  and  a  chance  to 
think  over  his  plans  before  following  in  thar  tracks,  dressed  for  his 
ride.  The  astonishment  of  Lieutenant  Parke,  the  junior  of  the  troop, 
was  something  almost  too  deep  for  words  when  Perry  came  bounding 
to  his  side. 

*^  What  on  earth  brings  you  out,  Ned  ?"  was  his  only  effort 
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**  Gtoing  for  a  gallop, — down  the  Monee :  that's  all.  I  haven't  had 
a  freshenar  for  a  week. 

"  Ghid !  we  get  exercise  enough  at  morning  drill,  one  would  think, 

and  our  horses  too.    Oh  ! ''    And  Mr.  Parke  stopped  suddenly.    It 

flashed  across  him  that  perhaps  Perry  was  going  riding  with  a  lady 
friend  and  the  hour  was  her  selection.  If  so,  'twas  no  business  of  his, 
and  remarks  were  uncalled  for.  Accepting  this  as  the  one  possible 
explanation  of  Perry's  abnormal  early  rising,  he  curbed  his  tongue, 
and  Perry,  absorbed  in  his  own  projects  and  thinking  of  anything  but 
what  was  passing  through  his  comrade's  brain,  strode  blithely  oyer  the 
springy  turf,  saying  nowing  further  of  his  plan. 

When  he  mounted  and  rode  away  from  the  stable  Mr.  Parke  was 
outside  at  the  picket-rope,  and  busily  occupied  in  his  duties,  supervising 
the  listening  of  the  fi^h,  spirited  horses  at  the  line,  for  the  troop- 
commander  was  a  man  intolerant  of  disorder  of  any  kind,  and  nothing 
more  offended  his  eye  than  the  sight  of  two  or  three  of  his  diargers 
loose  and  plunging  and  kicking  up  and  down  the  stable-yard.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  no  one  exploit  that  seemed  to  give  the  younger 
animals  keener  delight, — ^nothing  that  made  the  perpetrator  a  bigger 
hero  in  his  own  eyes  or  the  object  of  greater  envy  among  his  fellows, — 
and  as  a  conseauence  every  device  of  which  equine  ingenuity  was 
master  was  called  into  play,  regularly  as  the  morning  came  around,  to 
break  loose  either  from  the  controlling  hand  of  the  trooper  or  from  the 
taut  and  straining  picket-rope.  The  first  care  of  the  officer  in  charge 
and  the  troop-sergeants  was,  therefore,  to  see  that  all  the  horses  were  se- 
curely lashed  and  knotted.  Not  until  he  had  examined  every  "  halt^- 
shank"  was  Mr.  Parke  at  leisure  to  look  around ;  but  when  he  did,  his 
comrade  had  disappeared  from  view. 

The  valley  of  the  Monee,  shallow,  and  bare  of  trees  except  in 
scattered  clumps  along  the  stream,  stretched  away  southeastward  for 
many  a  mile  until  lost  to  sight  in  the  general  level  at  the  hoiiaon. 
Off  to  the  north  and  east  the  prairie  rose  and  fell  in  long,  low  undu- 
lations, so  devoid  of  abrupt  slope  of  any  kind  as  to  seem  absolutely 
flat  to  the  unpractised  eye.  Southward  and  to  the  west  of  the  lonely 
post  the  surface  was  relieved  of  this  monotony  by  occasional  gentle 
rise  and  swell.  Nowhere,  however,  over  the  broad  expanse  was  there 
sign  of  other  v^tation  than  the  gray-green  carpet  of  buflalo-grass, 
and  this  carpet  itself  was  mapped  in  fantastic  pattern,  the  effect  of 
prairie-fires  more  or  less  recent  in  occurrence.  Where  within  a  fort- 
night the  flames  had  swept  over  the  surface,  all  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
was  one  black  barren,  a  land  shunned  for  the  time  being  by  every  living 
thing.  Where  by  sudden  freak  of  wind  or  fidl  of  rain  the  scourging 
fires  had  been  checked  in  their  course,  there  lay  broad  wastes  of  virgin 
turf,  already  bleaching  under  the  fierce  Texan  sun  to  the  conventional 
gray  of  the  buffalo-grass.  But  contrasted  with  these  wide  mantles  of 
black  and  gray — contrasting  sharply,  too,  because  nevw  blending — 
every  mile  or  so  were  sudden  patches  of  bright  and  livdy  green ;  and 
this  was  the  hue  of  the  sturdy  young  grass  peeping  up  through  the 
wastes  that  the  flames  had  desolated  late  in  March. 

And  over  this  broad  level,  horizon-bounded,  not  a  moving  object 
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oonld  be  seen.  Far  away^  in  little  groups  of  three  or  four,  black  dots 
of  grazing  cattle  marked  the  plain  ;  and  over  in  the  ^^  br^iks'^  of  die 
Monee,  just  beyond  the  fringing  cottonwoods,  two  or  three  herds  of 
Indian  ponies  were  sleepily  cropping  their  morning  meal,  watched  by 
the  little  black  imp  of  a  boy  whose  dirty  red  blanket  made  the  only 
patch  of  color  against  the  southern  landsoipe.  Later  in  the  day,  when 
the  sun  mounted  high  in  the  heavens  and  tne  brisk  westerly  winds  sent 
the  clouds  sailing  swift  across  the  skies,  all  the  broad  prairie  seemed 
in  motion,  for  then  huge  shadows  swept  its  face  with  measured  speed, 
and  distant  cattle  and  neighboring  pony-herd  appeared  as  though  calmly 
and  contentedly  riding  on  a  broaa  platform,  Nature's  own  '^  observa- 
tion-car," taking  a  leisurely  journey  towards  the  far-away  Pacific. 

But  the  sun  was  only  just  up  as  Mr.  Parke  came  back  from  his 
inspection  of  the  halter-fastenings  and  paused  to  look  across  the  low 
valley.  Far  down  to  the  southeast  the  rays  seemed  glinting  on  some 
bright  objects  clustered  together  within  short  range  of  the  shadowy 
fringe,  and  the  lieutenant  snaded  his  eyes  with  his  gauntlet  and  looked 
fixedly  thitherward  as  he  stood  at  the  stable  door. 

''  Some  new  tinning  down  at  that  English  ranch  they  talk  of,  I 
suppose,'*  was  his  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  and  then,  "  Wonder 
why  Perry  hasn't  ridden  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  those  people 
before  this.  He  was  always  the  first  man  in  the  — ^th  to  find  out  who 
our  neighbors  were." 

Pondering  over  this  question,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Parke  that  Perry 
had  said  he  was  going  down  the  Monee  that  morning ;  but  nowhere 
was  there  a  speck  in  sight  that  looked  like  loping  horseman.  To  be 
sure,  the  trail  bore  close  to  the  low  blufis  that  bounded  the  valley  on 
the  north  by  the  time  one  had  ridden  a  mile  or  so  out  from  the  post 
He  was  probably  hidden  by  this  shoulder  of  the  prairie,  and  would 
continue  to  be  until  he  reached  the  bend,  five  miles  below.  No  use 
watching  for  him  then.  Besides,  he  might  not  yet  have  started.  Mr. 
Parke  recalled  the  fact  that  he  half  suspected  a  while  aeo  that  Ned  was 
going  to  ride — an  early  ante-breakfiist  ride — with  a  la<^  friend.  Mrs. 
Belknap  had  her  own  horse,  and  was  an  accomplished  iqaegbrienne; 
Mrs.  Lawrence  rode  fairly  well,  and  was  always  glad  to  go,  when 
somebody  could  give  her  a  saddle  and  a  reliable  mount.  There  were 
others,  too,  among  the  ladies  of  the  infimtry  garrison  who  were  no 
novices  d  chevaL  Mr.  Parke  had  no  intention  whatever  of  prying  into 
the  matter.  It  was  simply  as  something  the  officer  in  charee  of  stable- 
duty  was  entitled  to  know  that  he  turned  suddenly  and  called, — 

"  Sergeant  Gwynne !" 

He  heard  the  name  passed  down  the  dark  interior  of  the  stable  by 
the  men  sweeping  out  the  stalls,  and  the  prompt  and  dieery  reply. 
The  next  instant  a  tall  young  trooper  stepped  forth  into  the  blaze  of 
early  sunlight,  his  right  hand  raised  in  salute,  and  stood  erect  and 
motionless  by  the  lieutenant's  side. 

"  Did  Mr.  Perry  take  an  extra  horse,  sei^geant?" 

^*  No,  sir." 

^'I  thought  possibly  he  meant  to  take  Roland.  He's  the  beet 
ladjr's-horse  m  the  troop,  is  he  not?" 
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"  Yes,  mr ;  but  Boland  is  at  the  line  now.^ 

^  Yery  well,  then.  Hat's  all.  I  presame  he  has  jnst  ridden  down 
to  Dnnraven."  And  Mr.  Furke  turned  to  look  onoe  more  at  the  glint- 
ing objects  down  the  distant  vall^.  It  was  a  moment  or  two  before  he 
was  aware  of  the  faot  that  the  seiigeant  still  stood  thene,  instead  of 
retaming  to  his  doties. 

^  I  said  that  was  all,  ser^esnt :  yon  can  go  back  to  yoor  feeding." 
And  then  Mr.  Pnrke  turned  m  some  snrprise,  for  Sei^geant  Grwynne,  oy 
long  odds  the  ^'  smartest"  and  most  soldierlj  of  the  non-oommissioned 
officers  of  the  cavalry  battalion,  for  the  first  time  in  his  history  seemed 
to  have  foigotten  himself.  Thongh  his  attitnde  had  not  dianged,  his 
&ce  had,  and  a  strange  look  was  in  his  bright  blue  eyes, — a  took  of 
incredulity  and  wonderment  and  tronble  all  oombined.  The  lieutenant 
was  fiiirly  startled  when,  as  though  suddenly  gathering  himself  to- 
gether, the  seigeant  faheringly  ask^, — 

**  I  beg  paraon,  sir,  but — he  had  ridden — where  f* 

**  Down  to  the  ranch,  sergeant, — ^that  one  you  can  just  see^  away 
down  the  vaUey.'' 

"  I  know,  sir ;  but — the  name?*' 

**  Dunraven  Btandi.'* 

For  an  instant  the  seigeant  stood  as  though  daeed,  then,  with  sudden 
effort,  saluted,  fiiced  about,  and  plunged  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
stable. 

ni. 

Meantime,  Lieutenant  Perry  was  riding  blithdy  down  the  winding 
trail,  totally  unconscious  that  his  movements  were  of  the  fiuntest  con- 
sequence to  anybody  but  himself,  and  equally  heedless  of  their  beinff  a 
source  of  speculation.  His  horse  was  one  he  rgoiced  in,  full  of  spirit 
and  raring  and  intelligence;  the  morning  was  beautiful,— iast  cool 
enough  to  be  exhilarating ;  his  favorite  hound,  Bruce,  went  bounding 
over  the  turf  under  the  slopes,  or  ranging  off  through  the  cottonwoods 
alone  the  stream,  or  the  shallow,  sandy  orroyos,  where  the  mss  and 
weeds  grew  rank  and  luxuriant.  Every  now  and  then  wiui  sadden 
rush  and  whir  a  drove  of  prairie-chidcens  would  leap  from  their 
covert,  and,  afler  vigorous  flapping  of  wings  for  a  few  rods,  would 
po  skimming  restfuUy  in  long  ea^  curve,  and  settle  to  earth  again  a 
hundred  yaras  away,  as  though  suddenly  reminded  of  the  feet  that  this 
was  mating-time  and  no  gentleman  would  be  mean  enough  to  shoot  at 
sudi  a  season.  Every  litde  while,  too,  with  prodigious  kicking  of  dust 
and  show  of  heels,  with  eyes  feirly  bulging  out  of  his  feather-brained 
head,  and  tall  lop-ears  laid  flat  on  his  back,  a  big  jack-rabbit  would 
bound  off  into  space,  and  go  tearim  across  the  prairie  in  mad  race  for 
his  threatened  life,  putting  a  mile  between  him  and  the  Monee  before 
he  b^an  to  realize  that  the  two  quadrupeds  ambling  aloi^  the  distant 
trail  were  obedient  to  the  will  of  that  single  rider,  who  had!  no  thought 
to  spare  for  game  so  small.  Some  Indian  ponies,  grazing  across  his 
pathway,  set  back  their  stunted  ears,  and,  cow-like,  refused  to  budge  at 
sidit  and  hearing  of  the  big  American  horse ;  whe^at  a  little  vagabond 
of  a  Cheyenne,  not  ten  years  old  nor  four  feet  high,  set  up  a  shrill 
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chatter  and  screech  and  let  drive  a  few  well-directed  clods  of  torf^  and 
then  showed  his  white  teeth  in  a  grin  as  Perry  sung  out  a  cheery  '^  How  / 
sonny/^  and  spurred  on  through  the  (mening  thorov^ghfiire,  heedless  of 
spiteful  pony  looks  or  threatening  heels. 

Perry's  spirits  rose  with  every  rod.  Youth,  health,  contentment, 
all  were  his,  and  his  heart  was  warm  towards  his  fellow-men.  To  the 
best  of  his  reckoning,  he  had  not  an  enemy  or  detractor  in  the  world. 
He  was  all  gladness  of  nature,  all  fHendliness,  jfrankness,  and  cordiality. 
The  tough€»t  cow-boy  whom  they  had  met  on  the  long  marcS  down, 
the  most  crabbed  of  the  frontiersmen  they  had  ever  encountered,  was 
never  proof  against  such  sun^ine  as  seemed  to  irradiate  his  fiEuse.  He 
would  go  out  of  hid  way  at  afty  time  to  meet  and  hail  a  fellow-man  upon 
the  prairies,  and  rarely  came  back  without  knowing  all  about  him,— 
where  he  was  from,  whither  he  was  bound,  and  what  were  his  hopes  and 
prospects.  And  as  for  himself,  no  man  was  readier  to  answer  Question 
or  to  meet  in  friendliest  and  most  jovial  spirit  the  ttmgfa  but  well-meant 
greetings  of  "  the  Plains.'' 

Being  in  this  frame  of  mind  to  an  extent  even  greater  than  his 
normal  wont,  Mr.  Perry's  eyes  glistened,  and  he  struck  spur  to  hasten 
Nolan's  stride,  when,  far  ahead,  and  coming  towards  him  on  the  trail, 
he  saw  a  horseman  like  himself.  Being  in  this  mood  of  sociability, 
he  was  something  more  than  surprised  to  see  that  all  of  a  sudden  that 
horseman  had  reined  in — a  mere  black  dot  a  mile  away — and  was 
presumably  examining  him  as  he  advanced.  Hostile  Indians  there 
had  been  none  for  many  a  long  month,  '^road-agents"  would  have 
starved  in  a  region  where  there  practically  were  no  roads,  cow-boys 
might — and  did — get  on  frolics  and  have  wild  '^  tears"  at  times,  but 
who  ever  heard  of  their  being  hostile,  man  to  man?    Yet  Perry  was 

Elainsman  enough  to  tell,  even  at  the  mile  of  distance,  that  the  stranger 
ad  halted  solely  to  scrutinize  Am,  and,  next,  to  his  vast  astonish- 
ment, that  something  in  his  appearance  had  proved  either  alarming 
or  suspicious,  for  the  horsenlan  had  turned  abruptly,  plunged  through 
the  timber  and  across  the  stream,  and  in  another  moment,  veering 
that  way  himself  to  see.  Perry  marked  him  fairly  racing  into  the  mouth 
of  a  shallow  ravine,  or  '^  break,"  that  entered  the  valley  from  the  south, 
and  there  he  was  lost  to  sieht. 

"  What  an  ill-mannerra  galoot !"  was  his  muttered  comment,  as  he 
gave  Nolan  brief  chance  to  crop  the  juicy  grass,  while  his  perturbed 
rider  sat  gazine  across  the  stream  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  shy 
horseman.  '^  I've  half  a  mind  to  drop  the  ranch  and  put  out  after 
that  fellow.  That  ravine  cam't  go  in  so  very  far  but  wnat  he  must 
soon  show  up  on  the  level  prairie ;  and  I'll  bet  Nolan  could  run  him 
down."  After  a  moment's  reflection,  however,  Mr.  Perry  concluded 
that,  as  he  had  come  so  far  and  was  now  nearly  within  rifle-shot  of  the 
mysterious  mal  of  his  morning  ride,  he  might  as  well  1^  the  stranger 
go,  and  pushed  ahead,  himself,  for  Dunraven. 

Hie  stream  bent  southward  just  at  the  point  where  he  had  first 
caught  sieht  of  the  horseman,  aiid  around  tnat  point  he  knew  the 
ranch  to  be.  Very  probably  that  was  one  of  the  ranchmen  of  whom 
Mrs.  Lawr^ce  had  spoken,— churlish  fellows,  with  a  civil  word  for 
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Dobodji  mm  and  rei>elleiit.  Why,  certainly  I  That  aoooonted  for  his 
evident  desire  to  avoid  the  cavalryman ;  but  he  need  not  have  \xxsx  in 
soch  desperate  haste, — ^need  not  have  kept  at  sach  unapproachable 
bounds,  as  though  he  shunned  even  beiuff  seen.  That  was  the  queer 
thing,  thought  Jrerry.  He  acted  just  as  though  he  did  not  want  to  be 
recognized.    Perhaps  he'd  been  up  to  some  devilment  at  the  ranch. 

This  thought  gave  spur  to  his  speed,  and  Nolan,  responsive  to  his 
master's  mood,  leaped  forward  along  Uie  winding  trail  once  more.  The 
point  l^as  soon  r^u)hed  and  tum^,  and  the  &nt  otject  that  caught 
Perry's  eye  was  a  long  row  of  stakes  stretching  from  the  cottonwoods 
straight  to  the  south  up  the  gentle  slope  to  the  prairie,  and  indicating 
beyond  all  question  the  presence  there  of  a  stout  and  hi^h  and  impassa- 
ble wire  fence.  There  are  few  things  the  cavalryman  holds  in  meaner 
estimate. 

^^  That  marks  the  western  limit,"  thought  Perry  to  himsel^*^'  and 
doubtless  reaches  miles  avray  to  the  south,  from  what  I  hear*  Now, 
where  does  one  enter?" 

A  little  farther  on  he  came  upon  a  trail  leading  from  the  low  blufis 
to  his  lefb  hand.  It  crossed  the  winding  bridle-prai  on  which  he  rode, 
thouffb  some  of  the  hoof-tracks  seemed  to  join,  and  wheel-tracks  too. 
He  had  marked  that  between  the  fort  and  the  point  no  sign  of  wheel 
appeared:  it  was  a  hoof-trail  and  nothing  more.  Now  a  light  and 
little-travelled  wagon-track  came  in  from  the  north,  and  while  one 
branch  seemed  to  cross  the  Monee  and  to  ascend  the  opposite  slopes 
close  along  the  wire  fence,  the  other  joined  him  and  went  on  down  the 
stream.     This  he  decided  to  follow. 

A  ride  of  a  few  hundred  yards  brought  him  to  a  point  where  a 
shoulder  of  bluff  twisted  the  trail  well  in  towards  the  stream,  and  he, 
thinking  to  cross  and  reconnoitre  on  the  other  shore,  turned  Nolan  in 
that  way,  and  was  suddenly  brought  up  standine^  by  the  heaviest  and 
most  forbidding  wire  fence  he  h^  ever  seen.  Yes,  there  it  stretched 
away  through  the  cottonwoods,  straight  as  a  die,  back  to  the  angle 
whence  started  the  southward  course  he  first  had  noted,  and,  looking 
down  stream,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  he  marked  it,  stidced  as  though 
by  the  theodolite  itself,  straight  as  surveyor  could  make  it,  a  rigid  line 
to  the  southeast^  Sometimes  the  stream  lay  on  one  side,  sometimes  on 
the  other ;  so,  too,  the  cottonwoods ;  but  there,  grim  and  bristling  and 
impassable,  over  five  feet  high,  and  fidrly  snarling  with  its  sharp  and 
jagged  teeth,  this  inhuman  barrier  lay  betwixt  him  and  the  lands  of 
Dunraven  Ranch. 

"  Well,"  thought  Perry,  "  I've  often  heard  an  Englishman's  house 
was  his  castle,  but  who  would  have  thought  of  staking  and  wiring  in 
half  a  county — half  a  Texas  county — ^in  this  hoggish  way?  How  far 
down  is  the  entrance,  anyhow?" 

Following  the  trail,  he  rode  down-stream  a  full  half-mile,  and  still 
there  seemed  no  break.  Nowhere  on  the  other  shore  was  there  sign 
of  bridle-path  leading  up  the  slopes.  Turning  to  his  left  in  some  im- 
patience, he  sent  Nolan  at  rapid  lope  across  the  intervening  ''  bottom," 
and  soon  reached  the  bluffs,  which  rose  perhaps  forty  or  fiftjr  feet  above 
the  stream.     Once  on  the  crest,  the  prairie  stretched  before  him,  north- 
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ward,  level  as  a  floor^  until  it  met  the  sky ;  but  it  was  aoathward  he 
longed  to  look,  and  thither  quickly  turned.  Yes,  there  it  lay, — Dun- 
raven  Ranch,  in  all  its  lonely  majesty.  From  where  he  eazed  the 
nearest  building  stood  a.good  long  mile  away.  That  it  was  uie  home- 
stead he  divined  at  once,  for  a  broad  veranda  ran  around  the  lower 
story,  and  white  curtains  were  visible  at  the  dormer-windows  of  the 
upper  floor.  Back  of  it  and  on  the  e&stern  flank  were  other  buildings, 
massive^ooking,  single-storied  affairs, — evidently  stables,  storehouses, 
and  corrals.  There  was  a  tall  windmill  there, — ^an  odd  sight  in  so 
remote  a  region, — and  a  big  water-tank.  Perry  wondered  how  it  ever 
got  there.  Then  at  tl)e  southwest  angle  was  a  building  tliat  looked  like 
an  ofiice  of  some  kind.  He  could  see  horses  tethered  there,  and  what 
seemed  to  be  human  figures  moving  about.  Beyond  it  all,  to  the  east 
and  south,  were  herds  of  grazing  cattle,  and  here  and  there  in  the  dim 
distance  a  horseman  moved  over  the  prairie.  This  reminded  him  of 
the  stranger  who  had  given  him  the  slip;  and  he  gazed  westward  in 
search  of  him. 

Far  up  the  valley,  between  him  and  the  distant  post,  he  could 
plainly  see  a  black  object  just  descending  the  slopes  from  the  southern 
prairie  to  the  stream.  Not  another  was  in  sieht  that  his  practised  eye 
did  not  know  to  be  cattle.  That,  then,  was  his  horseman,  once  more 
going  fort-wards  in  the  valley,  after  having  made  a  three-  or  four-mile 
ditauT  to  avoid  him.  " Now,  what  sort  of  a  Christian  is  that  fellow?*' 
thought  Perry,  as  he  ffazed  at  the  distant  speck.  "  Going  to  the  fort, 
too.  By  thunder !  VTl  find  out  who  he  is,  anyhow.  Now  I'm  going 
to  the  ranch.'' 

Down  the  slopes  he  rode.  Down  the  winding  trail  once  more  he 
trotted,  peering  through  every  gap  among  the  oottonwoods,  slaking 
Nolan's  thirat  at  a  little  pool  in  the  stream,  and  then,  after  another  long 
half-mile,  he  came  to  a  sudden  turn  to  the  right.  The  road  dipped  and 
twisted  through  the  stream-bed,  rose  to  the  other  side,  wound  through 
the  cottonwoods  and  then  out  on  the  open  turf.  Huzza !  There  it 
stretched  up  the  slopes  straight  away  for  the  south,  straight  through  a 
broad  gap  between  two  heavy  gate-posts  standing  on  the  stake-line  of 
that  ri^id  fence.  Nolan  broke  into  a  brisk  canter  and  gave  a  neigh  of 
salutation ;  Perry's  eyes  glistened  with  anticipation  as  he  bent  over  his 
charger's  neck,  keenly  searching  the  odd-looking  structure  growing  on 
his  vision  as  they  neared  the  fence.  Then,  little  by  little,  Nolan's  eager 
stride  shortened  and  grew  choppy.  Another  moment,  and  horse  and 
rider  reined  up  short  in  disappointment.  Between  the  gate-posts  swung 
a  barrier  of  cobweb  lightness,  slender  and  airy  as  ever  spider  wove,  but 
bristling  with  barbs,  stiff  as  '^  bullfinch"  and  unyielding  as  steel.  One 
glance  showed  Perry  that  this  inhospitable  gate  was  firmly  locked. 

For  a  moment  he  sat  in  saddle,  studying  the  situation,  while  Nolan 
poked  his  head  over  the  topmost  strand  of  wire  and,  keeping  at  respect- 
ful distance  from  the  glittering  barbs,  eazed  wistfully  over  the  enclosed 
prairie  in  search  of  comrade  quadruped  who  could  tell  him  what  man- 
ner of  place  this  was.  Meantime,  his  rider  was  intently  eying  the 
heavy  padlock  that  was  secured  on  the  inner  side  of  the  gate.  It  was 
square  in  shape,  massive  and  bulky, — something  utterly  unlike  any- 
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thiog  he  had  evor  seen  amone  the  atiartennaster's  stores.  Dismoaiit- 
ing,  and  holdine*  Nolan  well  back  m>m  the  aggressive  fence  with  one 
hemd,  he  ginserly  passed  the  other  through  the  spike-firinged  ^pertnre 
and  turned  die  padlock  so  as  to  get  a  better  view.  It  was  of  £nriish 
make,  as  he  sarmised,  and  of  strragth  sufficient  to  resist  anjthii^  uiort 
of  a  trip-hammer.  Evidently  no  admission  was  to  be  gained  here,  he 
reasoned ;  and  yd;  it  was  through  here  that  that  horseman  had  come 
but  an  hour  before.  Here  were  the  fresh  hoof-prints  in  the  trail,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  rider  had  dismounted,  opened  the  gate,  led  his 
horse  through,  dosed  and  listened  it,  then  remounted  and  ndden  away. 
Perry  was  plainsman  enough  to  read  this  from  the  hoof-prints.  Study- 
ing them  carefully,  a  look  of  surprise  came  into  his  face :  he  bent  down 
and  closely  examined  the  two  or  three  that  were  most  dearly  defined 
upon  the  trail,  then  gave  a  long  whistle  as  a  means  of  expressing  his 
feelings  and  givine  play  to  his  astonishment : 

^'  Johnny  Bull  nolds  himself  too  high  and  mighty  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  us  blarsted  Yankees,  it  seems,  except  when  he  wants 
his  horses  shod.  These  shoes  were  set  at  the  post  blacksmith-shop,  or 
Fm  a  dufler,*'  was  the  lieutenant's  verbal  comment  "  Now,  how  was 
it  done  without  the  quartermaster's  knowing  it  ?    That's  the  cavalry 

Ponderine  over  this  unlooked-for  revelation,  Mr.  Perry  once  more 
mounted,  and  turned  his  disappointed  steed  again  down-stream.  He 
had  determined  to  follow  the  fence  in  search  of  another  opening.  A 
mile  he  rode  among  the  cottonwoods  and  across  low  erassy  points,  and 
still  that  inflexible  barrier  stretdied  erimly  between  him  and  the  open 
prairie  to  the  south.  Once,  up  a  long  shallow  ^'  break,"  he  caught 
sight  of  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  ranch-buildings  full  a  thousand  varas 
away,  and  realized  that  he  had  passed  to  the  east  of  them  and  was 
farther  from  the  goal  of  his  ambition  than  when  he  stood  at  that 
bristling  gate.  At  last,  full  half  a  mile  farther  on,  he  saw  that  a  wire 
fence  ran  southward  again  across  the  prairie,  as  though  marking 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  homestead-enclosure,  and,  conjecturing 
that  there  was  probably  a  trail  along  that  fence  and  an  opening 
through,  even  if  the  southeastward  line  should  be  found  fenced  still 
farther,  he  sent  Nolan  through  the  Monee  to  the  open  bank  on  the 
northern  side,  cantered  along  until  the  trail  turned  abruptly  southward, 
'  and,  following  it,  found  himsdf  once  more  at  the  fence  just  where  the 
heavy  corner-post  stood  deeply  embedded  in  the  soil.  Sure  enough, 
here  ran  another  fence  straight  up  the  gentle  slope  to  the  south,  a  trail 
alone  its  eastern  side,  and  a  broaa  cattle-^p,  dusty  and  tramped  witli 
the  hoofi  of  a  thousand  steers,  was  left  m  the  fence  that,  prolonged 
down-stream,  spanned  the  northern  boundary.  Inside  the  homestead- 
lot  all  was  virgin  turf. 

Following  the  southward  trail.  Perry  rode  briskly  up  iih^  lone 
incline.  It  was  east  of  this  fence  he  had  seen  the  cattle-herds  and 
their  mounted  watchers.  He  was  far  b^ond  the  ranch-buildings,  but 
felt  sure  that,  once  well  up  on  the  praine,  he  could  have  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  them  and  doubtless  meet  some  of  the  ranch  people  and 
satisfy  himself  what 'there  was  in  the  stories  of  their  churlish  and 
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iqpeUent  demeanor.  The  son  was  dimbiDg  higher  all  this  time,  and 
he,  eager  in  pursuit  of  his  reoonnoissanoe,  gave  little  heed  to  fleeting 
mmutes.  If  fair  means  could  aooomplish  it,  he  and  Nolan  were 
bound  to  have  acquaintance  with  Dunraven  Ranch. 

Ten  minutes'  easy  lope  brought  him  well  up  on  the  prairie.  There 
— ^westward  now — was  the  mysterious  clump  of  brown  buildingS|  just 
as  far  avray  as  when  he  stood,  baffled  and  disappointed,  by  the  gate-way 
on  the  Monee.  Here,  leading  away  towards  the  distant  buildings,  was 
a  bridle-nath.  Here  in  the  fence  was  a  gap  just  such  as  he  had  en- 
counterea  on  the  stream,  and  that  gap  was  barred  and  guarded  by  the 
ooimterpart  of  the  first  gate  and  firmly  secured  by  a  pcSlock  that  was 
the  other's  twin.  Mr.  Perry's  comment  at  this  point  of  his  explorations 
was  brief  and  characteristic,  if  not  objectionable.  He  gave  vent  to  the 
same  low  whistle,  half  surprise,  half  vexation,  that  hsS  comforted  his 
soul  before,  but  supplemented  the  whistle  with  the  unnecessary  remark, 
*' Well,  I'll  be  damned!" 

Even  Nolan  entered  his  protest  against  such  incredible  exclusive- 
ness.  Thrusting  his  lean  head  &r  over  the  topmost  wire  as  before,  he 
signalled  lon^  and  shrill, — ^a  neigh  that  would  have  caught  the  ear  of 
any  horse  wimin  a  mile, — and  then,  all  alert,  he  waited  tor  an  answer. 
It  came  floating  on  the  risine  wind,  a  responsive  call,  a  signal  as  eager 
and  confident  as  his  own,  and  Nolan  and  Nolan's  rider  whirled  quickly 
around  to  see  the  source  from  whence  it  rose.  Four  hundred  yardb 
away,  just  appearing  over  a  little  knoll  in  the  prairie,  and  moving 
towards  them  from  the  direction  of  a  distant  dump  of  grazine  cattle, 
another  horse  and  rider  came  trotting  into  hailing-distance;  and  Perry, 
his  bright  blue  eyes  dilating,  and  Nolan,  his  dainty,  sensitive  ears 
pricked  forward,  turned  promptly  to  meet  and  ^reet  the  new  arrivals. 

For  fifty  yanls  or  so  the  stranger  rode  confidently  and  at  rapid  trot. 
Perry  smilingly  watched  the  out-turned  toes,  the  bobbing,  "  bent-over" 
seat,  and  angular  elbows  that  seemed  so  strange  and  out  of  place  on  the 
broad  Texan  plain.  He  could  almost  see  the  ^^  crop"  in  the  free  hand, 
and  was  smiling  to  himself  at  the  idea  of  a  '^  crop'  to  open  wire  gates, 
when  he  became  aware  of  the  &ct  that  the  Grangers  mien  had  chanced ; 
confidence  was  giving  place  to  hesitancy,  and  he  was  evidently  checking 
the  rapid  trot  of  his  horse  and  throwing  his  weight  back  on  the  cantle, 
while  bis  feet,  thrust  through  to  tiie  very  heels  in  the  gleaming  steel 
stirrups,  were  braced  in  front  of  the  powerfiil  shoulders  of  the  bay. 
The  horse  wanted  to  come,  the  rider  plainly  wanted  to  stop.  Another 
moment,  and  Perry  could  see  that  the  stranger  wore  eyeglasses  and  had 
just  succeeded  in  bridging  them  on  his  nose  and  was  glaring  at  him 
with  his  chin  hich  in  air.  They^  were  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  each  other  by  wis  time,  and,  to  JPeriy's  astonishment,  the  next  thing 
the  stranger  did  was  to  touch  sharply  his  horse  with  barbed  heel, 
whirl  him  spiteiully  about,  and  go  bobbing  ofi^  across  the  prairie  at 
lively  canter,  standing  up  in  his  stirrups,  and  bestriding  his  steed  as 
though  his  object  were  not  so  much  a  ride  as  a  game  of  leap-frog. 

It  was  evident  that  he  had  caueht  sight  of  Perry  when  Nolan 
neighed,  had  ridden  at  once  to  meet  him,  expecting  to  find  some  one 
connected  with  the  randi,  and  had  veered  off  in  disgust  the  moment  he 
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was  able  to  reoognize  the  uniform  and  horse-equipments  of  the  United 
States  Cavalry. 

IV. 

Sweet-tempered  a  fellow  as  Mr.  Perry  confessedly  was,  there  was 
something  in  tne  stranger's  conduct  that  galled  him  inexpressibly.  The 
tenets  of  "  society,"  the  formalities  of  metropolitan  life,  have  no  rec- 
ognition whatsoever  on  the  wide  frontier  wnen  once  the  confines  of 
the  garrison  are  passed.  Out  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Plains  the 
man  who  shuns  the  greeting  of  his  fellow  is  set  down  at  once  as  a 
party  whose  antecedents  are  shadoNvy  and  whose  character  is  suspicious ; 
and  never  before  in  his  experience  of  several  years  and  his  wanderings 
from  the  Yellowstone  to  the  Washita  had  Ned  Perry  met  a  frontiers- 
man who  fled  at  sight  of  him,  except  one  horse-thief.  From  his 
handsome  mount,  his  garb,  and  his  general  appearance.  Perry  set  this 
stranger  down  as  one  of  the  Englishmen  residing  at  the  ranch.  It  was 
not  fear  of  arrest  and  capture  that  sent  him  scowling  away  across  the 
prairie;  it  was  deliberate  intent  to  avoid,  and  this  was,  to  Perry's 
thinking,  tantamount  to  insult  One  moment  he  gazed  after  the  re- 
treating form  of  the  horseman,  then  clapped  his  forage-cap  firmly 
down  upon  his  head,  shook  free  the  rein,  and  gave  Nolan  the  longed- 
for  word.  Another  instant,  and  with  set  teeth  and  blazing,  angry  eyes 
he  was  thundering  at  headlong  speed,  swooping  down  upon  the  un- 
conscious stranger  in  pursuit.  ^Before  that  sunburned,  curly-haired, 
bulkily-framed  young  man  had  the  &intest  idea  of  what  was  im- 
pendine,  Mr.  Perry  was  reining  in  his  snorting  steed  alongside  and 
cuttingly  accosting  him : 

"  1  b^  your  pardon,  my  good  sir,  but  may  I  ask  what  you  mean 
by  trotting  away  when  it  must  have  been  evident  that  I  wanted  to 
speak  with  you  ?" 

The  stranger  turned  slightly  and  coolly  eyed  the  flushed  and  in- 
dignant cavalryman.  They  were  trotting  side  by  side  now,  Nolan 
plunging  excitedly,  but  the  English  horse  maintaining  his  even  stride ; 
and  stronger  contrast  of  type  and  style  one  could  scarcely  hope  to  find. 
In  rough  tweed  shooting-jacket  and  cap,  brown  Bedford  cords  fitting 
snugly  at  the  knee  but  flapping  like  shapeless  bags  from  there  aloft  to 
the  waist,  in  heavy  leather  gaiters  and  equally  heavy  leather  gloves,  the 
stocky  figure  of  the  Englishman  had  nothing  of  grace  or  elegance,  but 
was  sturdy,  strong,  and  full  of  that  burly  self-reliance  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  race.  Above  his  broad,  stooping  shoulders  were  a 
bull  neck,  reddened  by  the  sun,  a  crop  of  close-curling,  light-brown 
hair,  a  tanned  and  honest  face  lighted  up  by  fearless  gray  eyes  and 
shaded  by  a  thick  and  curling  beani  of  lighter  hue  than  the  hair  of  his 
massive  head.  He  rode  with  the  careless  ease  and  supreme  confidence 
of  the  skilled  horseman,  but  with  that  angularity  of  foot  and  elbow, 
that  roundness  of  back  and  bunching  of  shoulders,  that  incessant  rise 
and  fall  with  every  beat  of  his  horse  s  powerful  haunch,  that  the  effect 
was  that  of  neither  security  nor  repose.  His  saddle,  too,  was  the 
long,  flat-seated,  Australian  model,  pig-skin,  with  huge  rounded  leathern 
cushions  circling  in  front  and  over  the  knees,  adding  to  the  cumbrous- 
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ness  of  his  equipment  and  in  no  wise  to  the  comfort ;  bat  his  bit  and 
curb-chain  were  of  burnished  steely  gleaming  as  though  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  some  incomparable  English  groom,  and  the  russet  reins  were 
soft  and  pliable,  telline  of  excellent  stable  management  and  discipline. 
Perry  couldn't  help  admiring  that  bridle,  even  in  his  temporary  fit  of 
indignation. 

As  for  him, — tall,  slender,  el^ntly  made,  clothed  in  the  accurately- 
fitting  undress  ^^  blouse''  of  the  army  and  in  riding-breeches  that  dis- 
play^ to  best  advantage  the  superb  moulding  of  his  powerful  thighs, 
sitting  like  centaur  wdl  down  in  the  saddle,  his  feet  and  lower  1^, 
cased  in  natty  riding-boots,  swinging  close  in  behind  the  gleaming 
shoulders  of  his  steed,  erect  as  on  parade,  yet  swaying  with  every  mo- 
tion of  his  horse,  graceful,  gallant,  and  to  the  full  as  powerful  as  his 
burly  companion,  the  advantage  in  appearance  was  all  on  Perry's  side, 
and  was  heightened  by  Nolan's  spirited  action  and  martial  trappings. 
Perry  was  an  excjuisite  in  his  soldier  taste,  and  never,  except  on  actual 
campaign,  rode  his  troop-horse  without  his  broidered  saddle-cloth  and 
gleaming  bosses.  All  this,  and  more,  the  Englishman  seemed  quietly 
noting  as,  finally,  without  the  faintest  trace  of  irritability,  with  even  a  sus- 
picion of  humor  twinkling  about  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  he  replied, — 

^'  A  fellow  may  do  as  he  likes  when  he's  on  his  own  bailiwick,  I 
suppose." 

"  All  the  same,  wherever  I've  been,  from  here  to  Assiniboia,  men 
meet  like  Christians,  unless  they  happen  to  be  road-agents  or  cattle- 
thieves.  Whaf  s  more,  I  am  an  officer  of  a  regiment  just  arrived  here, 
and,  from  the  Missouri  down,  there  isn't  a  ranch  along  our  trail  where 
we  were  not  welcome  and  whose  occupants  were  not  *  hail-fellow-well- 
met'  in  our  camps.  Ton  are  the  first  people  to  shun  us ;  and,  as  that 
fort  yonder  was  built  for  your  protection  in  days  when  it  was  badly 
needed,  I  want  to  know  what  there  is  about  its  garrison  that  is  so  ob- 
noxious to  Dunraven  Ranch, — that's  what  you  caU  it,  I  believe?" 

"  That's  what— it  is  called." 

"Well,  here!  I've  no  intention  of  intruding  where  we're  not 
wanted.  I  simply  didn't  suppose  that  on  the  broad  prairies  of  the 
West  there  was  such  a  place  as  a  ranch  where  one  oi  my  doth  was 
unwelcome.  I  am  Mr.  Perry,  of  the  — ^th  Cavalry,  and  I'm  bound  to 
say  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  people  have  against  us.  Are  you  the 
proprietor?" 

"  I'm  not.     I'm  only  an  employee." 

"  Who  «  the  owner?" 

"  He's  not  here  now." 

"  Who  w  here  who  can  explain  the  situation  ?" 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  fancy  I  can  do  it  as  well  as  anybody.  It  is 
simply  because  we  have  to  do  pretty  much  as  you  fellows,— obey  orders. 
The  owner's  orders  are  not  aimed  at  you  any  more  than  anybody  else. 
He  simply  wants  to  be  let  alone.  He  bought  this  tract  and  settled 
here  bcoause  he  wanted  a  place  where  he  could  have  things  his  own 
way, — see  people  whom  he  sent  for  and  nobody  else.  Every  man  in 
his  employ  is  expected  to  stick  to  the  ranch  so  long  as  he  is  on  the  pay- 
roll, and  to  carry  out  his  instructions.     If  he  can't,  he  may  go." 
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''And  yoor  instanotions  are  to  prevent  people  geldng  into  the 
ranchr 

"  Oh,  hardly  that,  you  know.  We  don't  interfere.  There's  never 
any  one  to  ocMne,  as  a  role,  and,  when  they  do,  the  fence  seems  to  be 
samcient" 

''  Amply,  I  shoald  say ;  and  yet  were  I  to  tell  von  that  I  had  bosi- 
neas  with  the  jnroprietor  and  needed  to  ride  np  to  the  ranch,  yon  would 
<^ien  the  gate  yonder,  I  suppose?" 

''  No :  I  would  tell  vou  that  the  owner  was  away,  and  that  in  his 
absence  I  transacted  all  business  for  him." 

''Well,  thank  you  for  the  information  given  me,  at  all  events. 
May  I  ask  the  name  of  your  misanthropical  boss  ?  You  might  tell 
him  I  called." 

'  Several  officers  called  three  years  ago,  but  he  begged  to  be  ex- 


"  And  what  is  the  name  ?" 

"  Mr.  Maitland — is  what  he  is  called." 

"  All  right  Possibly  the  time  may  come  when  Mr.  Maitland  will 
be  as  anxious  to  have  the  cavalry  around  him  as  he  is  now  t»  keep  it 
away.  But  if  you  evor  feel  like  coming  up  to  the  fort,  just  ride  in  and 
ask  for  me." 

"  I  feel  like  it  a  dozen  times  a  week,  you  know ;  but  a  man  mustn't 
quarrel  with  his  bread-and-butter.  I  met  one  of  your  fellows  once  oa 
a  hunt  after  strayed  mules,  and  he  asked  me  in,  but  I  couldn't  go. 
Sorry^ou  know,  and  all  that,  but  the  owner  won't  have  it." 

"  Well,  then  there's  nothing  to  do  for  it  but  say  eood-day  to  you. 
I'm  going  back.  Possibly  I'll  see  some  of  your  people  up  at  Bossiter 
when  they  come  to  get  a  horse  shod." 

"  A  horse  shod  I    Why,  man  alive,  we  shoe  all  our  h<Hrses  here !" 

"  WeU,  that  fellow  who  rode  out  of  your  north  gate  and  went  up 
towards  the  fort  about  an  hour  or  so  ago  had  his  horse  shod  at  a 
cavalry  forge,  or  I'm  a  duffer." 

A  quick  change  came  over  the  Englishman's  face :  a  flush  of  sur- 
prise and  anger  shot  up  to  his  forehead :  he  wheeled  about  and  gazed 
eag^ly,  loweringly,  baoc  towards  the  far-amiv  buildings. 

"How  do  you  know  there  was—  What  fellow  did  you  see?" 
he  sharply  asked. 

^  "Oh,  I  don't  know  who  he  was,"  answered  Perry,  coolly.  "He 
avoided  me  iust  as  pointedly  as  you  did, — galloped  across  the  Monee 
and  out  on  the  prairie  to  dodge  me ;  but  he  came  out  of  that  gate  on 
the  stream,  locked  it  aft^  him,  and  went  on  up  to  the  fort ;  and  his 
horse  had  cavalry  shoes.  Good-day  to  you,  my  Britannic  friend. 
Come  and  see  us  when  you  get  tired  of  prison-life."  And,  with  a 
erin,  Mr.  Perry  turned  and  rode  rapidly  away,  leaving  the  other 
horseman  in  a  brown  study.  ^ 

Once  feirly  across  the  Monee,  he  ambled  placidly  along,  thinking  o^ 
the  odd  situation  of  afiairs  at  this  great  prairie-reservation,  and  almost 
r^retting  that  he  had  paid  the  ranch  tne  honor  of  a  call.     Readiing 
the  point  where  the  wagon-tracks  crossed  the  stream  to  the  gate-way 
in  the  boundary  fence^  he  reined  in  Nolan  and  looked  throu^  a  vista  in 
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the  oottonwoods.  There  was  the  EnglishmaD,  dismountedy  stooping 
over  the  ground,  and  evidently  examining  the  hoof-prints  at  the  gate. 
Perry  chuckled  at  the  si^ht,  then,  whistling  for  Bruce,  who  had  strayed 
o£P  through  the  timber,  he  resumed  his  jaunty  way  to  the  post. 

In  the  events  of  the  morning  there  were  several  things  to  give  him 
abundant  cause  for  thought,  if  not  for  lively  curiosity,  but  he  had  not 
yet  reached  the  sum  totd  of  surprises  in  store  for  him.  He  was  still 
two  miles  out  from  the  fort,  and  riding  slowly  along  the  bottom,  when 
he  became  aware  of  a  trooper  coming  towards  him  on  the  trail.  The 
sunbeams  were  elinting  on  the  polished  ornament*  of  his  forage-cap 
and  on  the  bright  yellow  chevrons  of  his  snugly-fittine  blouse.  Tall 
and  slender  and  erect  was  the  coming  horseman,  a  model  of  soldierly 
grace  and  carriage,  and  as  he  drew  nearer  and  his  hand  went  up  to  the 
cap- visor  in  salute  a  gesture  from  his  youne  superior  brought  an  instant 

fressure  on  the  rein,  and  horse  and  man  oeeame  an  animated  statue, 
t  was  a  wonderfully  sudden  yet  easy  check  of  a  steed  in  rapid  motion, 
and  Mr.  Perry,  a  capital  rider  himself,  could  not  withhold  his  admi- 
ration. 

'^  ^^ere  did  you  learn  that  sudden  halt,  sergeant?''  he  asked.  ^'  I 
never  saw  anything  so  quick  except  the  Mexican  training ;  but  that 
strains  a  horse  and  throws  him  on  his  haunches.'' 

.  ^'  It  is  not  uncommon  abroad,  sir,"  was  the  quiet  answer.     '^  I  saw 
it  first  in  the  English  cavalry ;  and  it  is  easy  to  teach  the  horse." 

'^  I  must  get  you  to  show  me  the  knack  some  day.  I've  noticed  it 
two  or  three  times,  and  would  like  to  learn  it.  Wnat  I  stopped  you 
for  was  this :  you've  been  stable-sergeant  ever  since  we  got  here,  liave 
you  not?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  if  anybody  besides  members  of  the  troop  had  horses  shod  at 
our  forge  you  would  be  pretty  apt  to  know  it  ?" 

"  I  know  that  no  one  has,  sir."  And  a  flush  was  rising  to  the 
young  sergeant's  &ce  and  a  pained  look  hovering  about  his  bright  blue 
eyes.    Yet  his  manner  was  self-restrained  and  full  of  respect 

"  Don't  think  I'm  intimatii^  anything  to  the  contrary,  Seroeant 
Gwynne.  No  soldier  in  the  regiment  more  entirely  holds  the  confidence 
of  his  captainr— of  all  the  officers — than  you.  I  was  not  thinking  of 
that.  But  somebody  down  there  at  that  big  ranch  below  us  has  had 
his  horse  shod  by  a  cavalry  fiu*rier, — it  may  have  been  done  while  the 
Eleventh  were  here, — and,  while  I  knew  you  would  not  allow  it  at  our 
forge,  I  thought  it  possible  that  it  might  Be  done  in  your  absence." 

"  It's  the  first  time  I've  been  out  of  sight  of  the  stables  since  we 
came  to  the  post,  sir,  and  the  captain  gave  me  permission  to  ride  down 
the  valley  this  morning.  May  I  ask  the  lieutenant  why  he  thinks 
some  ranchman  is  getting  his  shoeing  done  here  at  the  post?" 

"  I've  been  down  there  this  morning,  and  met  a  man  comine  up. 
He  avoided  me,  and  rode  over  to  the  south  side,  and  so  excited  my 
curiosity ;  and  as  they  keep  that  whole  place  enclosed  in  a  wire  fence, 
and  he  had  evidently  come  out  of  the  north  gate,  I  was  struck  by  the 
sight  of  the  hoof-prints :  they  were  perfectly  fre&h  there  on  the  trail, 
and  plain  as  day.    There's  no  mistakmg  the  shoe,  you  know.    By  the 
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way,  he  rode  up  to  the  fort,  and  probably  entered  at  your  side  of  the 
garrison :  did  yoa  see  him  ?*' 

"  No,  sir,  and,  except  for  break&st, — -iast  after  reveille, — ^I  have 
been  at  stables  all  the  morning.  I  was  tnere  when  the  lieutenant  got 
his  horse/' 

"  Yes,  I  remember.    Then  no  one  rode  in  from  the  valley  ?" 

^'No  civilian, — no  ranchman,  sir.  The  only  horsemen  IVe  seen 
were  some  Cheyenne  scouts  during  the  last  two  hours,  and  Dr.  Quin, 
— just  before  sick-call.*' 

**  Dr.  Quin  ! — the  post  surgeon  I    Are  you  sure,  sergeant  ?*' 

**  Certainly,  sir.  The  doctor  rode  into  the  poet  just  about  an  hour 
aflier  the  lieutenant  left,— coming  up  the  valley  too.  He  went  right 
around  to  his  own  stable,  over  towaras  the  hospital.'' 

A  look  of  amaze  and  stupe&ction  was  settling  on  Perry's  &ce. 
Now  for  the  first  time  he  recalled  Mrs.  Lawrence's  intimations  with 
r^ard  to  the  doctor,  and  his  connection  with  the  signal-lights.  Now 
for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  secret  of  those  cavalry 
hoof-prints  at  the  gate  was  that  no  ranchman,  but  an  officer  of  the 
garrison  had  been  the  means  of  leaving  them  there.  Now  for  the  first 
time  it  flashed  upon  him  that  the  Englishman's  astonishment  and  con- 
cern on  hearing  of  those  hoof-tracks  indicated  that  the  story  of  a 
mystery  at  Dunraven  in  which  the  doctor  was  connected  amounted  io 
something  more  than  garrison  rumor.  Now  for  the  first  time  an  ex- 
planation occurred  to  him  of  the  singular  conduct  of  the  horseman 
who  had  dodged  him  by  crossing  the  Monee.  Never  in  his  young  life 
had  he  known  the  hour  when  he  was  ashamed  or  afraid  to  look  any 
man  in  the  eye.  It  stung  him  to  think  that  here  at  Rossiter,  wearing 
the  uniform  of  an  honorable^  profession,  enjoying  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence of  all  his  fellows,  was  a  man  who  had  some  secret  enterprise  of 
which  he  dared  not  speak  and  of  whose  discovery  he  stood  in  dread. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  elusive  stranger  was  Dr.  Quin,  and 
that  there  was  ffrave  reason  for  the  rumors  of  whidi  Mrs.  Lawrence 
had  vaguely  told  him. 

For  a  moment  he  sat,  dazed  and  irresolute,  Nolan  impatiently 
pawing  the  turf  the  while ;  then,  far  across  the  prairie  and  down  the 
valley  there  came  floating,  quick  and  spirited,  thougn  faint  with  distance, 
the  notes  of  the  cavalry  trumpet  sounding  "  right,  front  into  line."  He 
looked  up,  startled. 

** They're  out  at  battalion  drill,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant  "They 
marched  out  just  as  I  left  stables." 

"  Just  my  infernal  luck  again !"  gasped  Perry,  as  he  struck  spur  to 
Nolan  and  sent  him  tearing  up  the  slope :  '*  I  might  have  known  I'd 
miss  it !" 

V. 

That  evening  a  group  of  cavalry  officers  came  sauntering  back  from 
stables,  and  as  they  reached  the  walk  in  front  of  officers'  row  a  dark- 
featured,  black-bearded,  soldierly-looking  captain  separated  himself 
from  the  rest  and  entered  the  colonel's  yard.  The  commanding  officer 
happened  to  be  seated  on  his  veranda  at  the  moment,  and  in  close 
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oonfabulaticm  with  Dr.  Quid.  Both  gentlemen  ceased  their  talk  as 
the  captain  entered^  and  then  rose  from  their  seats  as  he  stepped  upon 
the  veranda  floor. 

" Grood-evening,  Stryker/'  said  the  colonel,  cheerily.  "Come  in 
and  have  a  seat.  The  doctor  and  I  were  just  wondering  if  we  could 
not  get  you  to  take  a  hand  at  whist  to-night.'' 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  you,  sir,  after  parade.  I  have  come  in  to 
ask  permission  to  send  a  sei^eant  and  a  couple  of  men,  mounted,  down 
the  Monee.     One  of  my  best  men  is  missing." 

*'  Indeed  I    Who  is  that?    Send  the  men,  of  course." 

"  Sergeant  Gwynne,  sir.  The  first  time  I  ever  knew  him  to  miss  a 
duty." 

"Your  stable-sergeant,  too?  That  is  unusual.  How  long  has  he 
been  gone?" 

"§ince  battalion  drill  this  morning.  He  was  on  hand  when  the 
men  were  saddling,  and  asked  permission  to  take  his  horse  out  for 
exercise  and  ride  down  the  valley  a  few  miles.  I  said  yes,  never  sup- 
posing he  would  be  gone  after  noon  roll-call ;  and  we  were  astonished 
when  he  failed  to  appear  at  stables.  Perry  says  he  met  him  two  miles 
out." 

"  The  two  culprits  I"  said  the  colonel,  laughing.  "  Poor  Perry  is 
down  in  the  depths  again.  He  rode  up  to  me  with  such  a  woebegone 
look  on  his  face  at  drill  this  morning  that  I  could  hardly  keep  from 
laughing  in  front  of  the  whole  line.  Even  the  men  were  trying  hard 
not  to  grin  :  they  knew  he  had  turned  up  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
save  himself  an  *  absent.'  What  do  you  suppose  can  have  happened  to 
Gwynne?" 

"  I  cannot  imagine,  sir,  and  am  inclined  to  be  worried.  He  would 
never  willingly  overstay  a  pass ;  and  I  fear  some  accident  has  happened." 

"  Is  he  a  good  rider?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"None  better  in  the  r^ment  He  is  a  model  horseman,  in  fact, 
and,  though  he  never  alludes  to  nor  admits  it,  there  is  a  general  feeling 
among  the  men  that  he  has  been  in  the  Englbh  cavalry  service.  Of 
course  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  nationality :  ne  is  English  to  the  back- 
bone, and,  I  fancy,  has  seen  better  days." 

"What  made  them  think  he  had  been  in  the  cavalry  service 
abroad?" 

"  Oh,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  trooper  duties  and  management  of 
horses.  It  took  him  no  time  to  learn  the  drill,  and  he  was  a  sergeant 
before  he  had  been  with  me  two  years.  Then,  if  you  ever  noticed, 
colonel,"  said  Captain  Stryker,  appealing  to  his  chief,  "whenever 
Gwynne  stands  attention  be  always  has  the  fingers  of  both  hands 
extended  and  pointing  down  along  the  thigh,  close  against  it, — so." 
And  Stryker  illustrated.  "  Now,  you  never  see  an  American  soldier 
do  that;  and  I  never  saw  it  in  any  but  English-trained  soldiers.  He 
has  quit  it  somewhat  of  late,  because  the  men  told  him  it  showed  where 
he  was  drilled, — we  have  other  English  ^  non-coms.,'  you  know, — but 
for  a  long  time  I  noticed  that  in  him.  Then  he  was  enlisted  in  New 
York  City,  some  four  years  ago,  and  all  his  things  were  of  English 
make, — what  he  had." 
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^^  What  manner  of  looking  fellow  is  he?''  asked  the  doctor.  ^'I 
think  I  woald  have  noted  him  had  I  seen  him/' 

**  YeSy  yon  Ekiglishmen  are  apt  to  look  to  one  another/'  said  the 
colonel,  in  reply,  '^  and  Gwynne  is  a  particularly  fine  specimen.  He 
has  your  eyes  and  hair,  doctor,  but  hasn't  had  time  to  grow  grizzled 
and  bulky  yet,  as  you  and  I  have.  One  might  say  that  you  and  the 
sergeant  were  from  the  same  shire." 

"  That  would  help^me  very  little,  since  I  was  only  three  years  old 
when  the  governor  emigrated,''  answered  the  doctor,  with  a  quiet  smile. 
^^  We  keep  some  traces  of  the  old  sod,  I  suppose,  but  I've  been  a  Yankee 
for  forty  years,  and  have  never  once  set  eyes  on  Merrie  England  in  all 
that  time. — Did  the  sergeant  say  where  he  wanted  to  go?''  And  the 
questioner  looked  up  sha^ly. 

''  Nowhere  in  particular,—- down  the  valley  was  all.  I  remember, 
though,  that  Mr.  rarke  said  he  seemed  much  exercised  over  the  name 
of  that  randi  down  the  Monee, — I've  forgotten  what  they  call  it — Have 
you  heard  it,  colonel  ?" 

^^  Seems  to  me  I  have,  but  I've  forgotten.  You  have,  doctor,  have 
you  not?" 

"  Heard  what,  colonel  ?" 

^'  The  name  of  that  ranch  down  the  Monee, — ^an  English  randi, 
they  tell  me,  about  seven  miles  away." 

"  Oh,  yes .' — ^that  one !  They  call  it  Dunraven  Ranch. — Did  the 
sergeant  take  any  of  the  hounds  with  him,  captain  ?  It  occurs  to  me 
he  might  have  been  running  a  coyote  or  a  rabbit,  and  his  horse  have 
stumbled  and  fidlen  with  him.  There  is  no  end  of  prairie-dog  holes 
down  that  way." 

^^  No,  the  dqzs  are  all  in.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  had  gone 
to  the  randi.  That's  an  English  name,  and  they  are  all  Englishmen, 
down  there,  I  hear.  Very  possibly  that  is  the  solution.  They  may 
have  tempted  him  to  stay  with  English  hospitality ;  though  it  would 
astonish  me  if  he  yidded.  I'll  tell  the  men  to  inquire  there  first,  col- 
onel, and  will  go  and  send  them  now."  And,  t>owing  to  his  com- 
mander. Captain  Stryka:  turned  and  left  the  porch. 

The  doctor  rose,  thrust  his  hands  deep  in  nis  pock^,  paced  slowly 
to  the  southern  end  of  the  veranda,  and  gaaed  down  the  distant^  peace- 
ful valley,  an  anxious  cloud  settling  on  his  brow.  The  oc^ond  re- 
sumed once  more  the  newspaper  he  had  dropped  upon  the  floor.  After 
a  moment  Dr.  Quin  came  slowly  back,  stood  in  front  of  the  entrance  a 
few  seconds  looking  irresolutely  at  the  soldier  sprawled  at  full  length 
in  his  reclining-chair,  stepped  towards  him  with  a  preparatory  clearing 
of  his  throat  as  though  about  to  speak,  and  then,  suddenly  and  help- 
lessly abandoning  the  idea,  he  plunged  down  the  short  flight  of  steps, 
hurried  out  of  the  gate,  and  disappeared  around  the  fence-comer  in  the 
^direction  of  the  hospital.  Immersed  in  his  paper,  the  colonel  never 
seemed  to  note  that  he  had  gone ;  neither  did  he  note  the  fact  that  two 
ladies  were  coming  down  the  walk.  Possibly  the  vines  clustering 
thickly  all  over  the  front  of  his  veranda  were  responsible  for  this 
latter  fiulure  on  his  part,  since  it  took  more  than  a  newspaper,  ordi- 
narily, to  render  the  gallant  dragoon  insensible  to  the  approaidi  of  the 
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oppoBite  sex.  Thej  saw  Atm^  of  oourse,  despite  the  shrouding  vines, 
and,  with  perfectly  justifiable  appreciation  of  the  homage  due  l^em, 
were  mutually  resolved  that  he  snould  come  out  of  that  reclining  pose 
and  make  his  bow  in  due  form.  No  words  were  necessary  b^ween 
them.    The  understanding  was  tacit,  but  complete. 

The  soft  swish  of  trauing  skirt  being  insufficient  to  attract  his  at- 
ieotion  as  they  arrived  neany  opposite  the  shaded  veranda,  a  silveir 
peal  of  laughter  broke  the  stillness  of  the  early  evening.  Mrs.  Bel- 
knap^s  laugh  was  delicious, — soft,  melodious,  rippling  as  a  canary's 
song,  and  just  as  spontaneous.  Neither  lady  had  said  anything  at  tiie 
moment  that  was  incentive  of  marriment ;  out  if  Mrs.  Lawrence  had 
given  utterance  to  the  quaintest,  oddest,  most  whimsical  conceit  imagi- 
nable, Mrs.  Belknap's  laugh  could  not  have  been  more  ready,  and  her 
great,  dark  eyes  shot  a  sidelong  glance  to  note  the  effect  Down  went 
the  paper,  and  up,  with  considerwle  propping  from  his  muscular  arms, 
came  tne  burly  tovm  of  the  post  commanaer.  Two  sweet,  smiling  &ces 
beamed  upon  him  through  an  aperture  in  the  leafy  screen,  and  Mrs. 
Belknap's  silvery  voice  hailed  him  in  laughing  salutation : 

^^Did  we  spoil  your  siesta,  colonel?  How  (xm  I  make  amends? 
You  see,  you  were  so  hidden  by  the  vines  that  no  one  would  dreeun  of 
your  being  there  in  ambush." 

^^  Oh,  indeed,  I  assure  you  I  wasn't  asleep,"  answered  the  colonel, 
hastily.  '^  Won't  you  come  in,  ladies,  and  sit  here  in  the  shade  awhile  ? 
You've  been  calling,  I  suppose?" 

'^  Yes, — calling,  on  llie  entire  social  circle  of  Fort  Bossiter.  Con- 
gratulate us,  colonel :  we  have  actually  accomplished  the  feat  of  visiting 
every  woman  in  society.  We  have  made  the  rounds  of  the  garrison. 
We  owe  no  woman  anything, — beyond  a  grudge  or  two, — and  it  has 
only  taken  forty-five  minutes,  despite  the  &ct  diat  everybody  was  at 
home." 

^^Well,  come  in,  Mrs.  Belknap;  do  come  in,  Mrs.  Lawrence.  I 
assure  you  that,  thou^  everybody  must  have  been  enchanted  to  see 
you,  nobody  is  half  as  glad  as  I  am.  You  must  be  tired  after  such  a 
round  of  visits."  And  the  colonel  plunged  heavily  down  the  steps  and 
hospitably  opened  the  gate. 

**  We  thought  we  would  stroll  around  until  parade,"  said  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  hesitatingly,  ^^  and  then  sit  down  and  watdi  it  somewhere." 

^^  No  place  better  than  this,"  promptly  answered  the  colonel.  ^^  You 
can  sit  behind  the  vines  on  liiat  side  and  see,  or,  what  we  would  infi- 
nitely prefer,  sit  here  at  the  entrance  and  be  seen.  Meantime,  I've  been 
unpacking  some  photograph-albums  this  afternoon,  and  you  can  amuse 
yourselves  with  uiose  whUe  I  put  on  my  harness.    Come  I" 

The  colonel's  collection  or  photographs  was  something  the  ladies 
had  already  heard  a  sreat  deal  of.  One  of  the  most  genial  and  popular 
officers  in  the  army,  he  had  gathered  together  several  large  albums  ftiU 
of  pictures  of  prominent  men  and  attractive  and  distingmshed  women, 
— not  only  those  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  his  long  years 
of  service,  but  men  eminent  in  national  and  state  affidrs,  and  women 
leaders  in  society  in  many  a  ^y  metropolis.  Both  the  ladies  had 
hoped  to  see  this  fiunous  collection  the  evening  before,  but  the  colonel 
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had  not  then  unpacked  tlie  albums^  and  they  were  disappointed.  Now, 
however,  the  prospect  was  indeed  alluring,  and  neither  conld  resist. 
When  the  first  call  sounded  for  parade  a  few  moments  after,  and  the 
commanding  officer  was  getting  himself  into  his  full-dress  uniform,  the 
two  pretty  heads  were  close  together,  and  two  pairs  of  very  lovely  eyes 
—one  dark  and  deep  and  dangerous,  the  other  a  clear  and  honest  my 
— were  dilating  over  page  after  page  of  photographed  beauty.  There 
was  no  need  to  puzzle  over  the  identity  of  the  originals :  under  each 

Sicture  the  thouehtful  colonel  had  carefully  written  the  name  and  ad- 
ress.  Absorbed  in  this  treat,  they  could  barely  afford  time  to  look 
up  and  smile  their  thanks  as  the  colonel  passed,  clanking  forth  at  the 
sounding  of  adjutant's  call,  and  were  too  completely  engrossed  in  their 
delightful  occupation  to  notice  what  took  place  at  parade. 

The  long,  slender  line  had  formed, — ^the  infantry  companies  on  the 
right  and  lefl  flanks,  their  neat  and  tasteful  dress  of  blue  and  white 
contrasting  &vorably  with  the  gaudy  yellow  plumage  of  the  four  dis- 
mounted troops  of  the  cavalry.  Company  after  company  had  taken 
the  statuesque  pose  of  "  parade  rest"  and  its  captain  faced  to  the  front 
again,  the  adjutant  was  just  about  moving  to  his  post  on  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  front  rank,  and  the  colonel  settling  back  into  the  con- 
ventional attitude  of  the  commanding  officer,  when  from  outside  the 
rectangular  enclosure  of  the  parade-ground — from  somewhere  beyond 
the  men's  barracks — ^there  came  sudden  outcry  and  commotion.  There 
were  shouts,  indistinguishable  at  first,  but  excited  and  startling.  Some 
of  the  men  in  ranks  twitched  nervously  and  partially  turned  their 
heads,  as  though  eager  to  look  behind  them  ana  see  what  was  wrong ; 
whereat  stern  voices  could  be  heard  in  subdued  but  potent  censure : 
"  Keep  vour  eyes  to  the  front,  there,  Sullivan  I"  *^  Stand  fast,  there, 
centre  of  Third  Company  I"     The  guard,  too,  paraded  in  front  of  its 

auarters  some  distance  behind  the  line,  was  manifestly  disturbed,  and 
le  voice  of  the  sergeant  could  be  heard  giving  hurried  orders.  Every 
man  in  the  battalion  seemed  at  the  same  instant  to  arrive  at  one  of  two 
conclusions, — ^prisoners  escaping,  or  fire  over  at  the  stables, — and  all 
eyes  were  fixea  on  the  imperturbable  form  of  the  commanding  officer, 
as  though  waiting  the  signal  from  him  to  break  and  go  to  the  rescue. 
But  there  the  colonel  stood,  placid,  calm,  and  apparently  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  distant  yet  nearing  clamor.  The  adjutant  hesitated  a 
moment  before  proceeding  further,  and  glanced  appealingly  at  his  chief; 
whereupon  there  came  from  the  blue  and  gold  and  yellow  statue  out 
on  the  parade,  in  half-reproachful  tones,  the  quiet  order, "  Gro  on !"  and 
the  adjutant,  recalled  to  his  senses  and  with  evident  expression  of  his 
sentiments  to  the  effect  that  if  others  could  stand  it  he  could,  brusquely 
turned  his  head  towards  the  band  and  growled, " Sound  off!"  The 
boom  and  crash  of  drum  and  cymbal  and  the  blare  of  brazen  throats 
drowned  for  a  moment  the  sound  of  the  turmoil  without.  The  next 
thing  the  battalion  heard,  or  saw,  was  a  riderless  horse  tearing  full  tilt 
out  on  the  parade  and  sweeping  in  a  big  circle  from  the  right  of  the 
line  down  towards  the  point  where  the  colonel  stood.  Following  him 
came  a  pair  of  Cheyenne  scouts,  their  ponies  scampering  in  pursuit, 
but  veering  off  the  green  as  their  riders  realized  that  they  were  intruding 
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on  the  oeremony  of  the  day.  Relieved  of  his  pursuers,  the  fugitive 
speedily  settled  down  into  a  lunging  trot,  and  with  streaming  mane  and 
tail,  with  head  and  ears  erect,  with  falling  bridle-rein  and  flapping 
stirrups,  he  circled  rapidly  the  open  space  between  the  colonel  and  the 
line  of  battle,  then  came  trotting  back  along  the  front,  as  though  search- 
ing in  the  stolid  rank  of  bearded  faces  for  the  friends  he  knew.  Officer 
after  officer  he  passed  in  review  until  he  came  to  Stryker's  troop,  posted 
on  the  right  of  the  cavalry,  and  there,  with  a  nei^h  of  recognition, 
he  fearlessly  trotted  up  to  the  captain's  outstretched  hand.  Another 
minute,  add  two  men  fell  out  and  made  a  temporary  gap  in  the  rank ; 
through  this  a  sergeant  file-closer  extended  his  white  glove,  relieved 
the  captain  of  his  charge,  and  led  the  panting  steed  away.  The  men 
retook  their  places ;  the  captain  again  resumed  his  position  in  front  of 
the  centre  of  his  company,  dropped  the  point  of  his  sabre  to  the  ground, 
and  settled  back  into ''  parade  rest ;"  the  band  went  on  thundering  down 
the  line,  countermarched,  and  came  back  to  its  post  on  the  right,  making 
the  welkin  ring  with  the  triumphant  strains  of  "Northern  Route,'^ 
the  trumpets  pealed  the  "  retreat,''  the  adjutant  stalked  his  three  yards 
to  the  front,  meed  fiercely  to  the  left  and  shouted  his  resonant  orders 
down  the  line,  three  hundred  martial  forms  sprang  to  attention,  and  the 
burnished  arms  came  to  the  '^  carry"  with  simultaneous  crash,  ranks 
were  opened  with  old-time  precision,  the  parade  "  presented"  to  the 
colonel  with  all  due  formality,  the  manual  was  executed  just  as  punc- 
tiliously as  though  nothing  unusual  had  happened;  first-sergeants 
reported,  orders  were  published,  parade  formally  dismissed ;  the  line 
01  officers  marched  solidly  to  the  front,  halted,  and  made  its  simul- 
taneous salute  to  the  colonel,  who  slowly  raised  and  lowered  his  white- 
gloved  hand  in  recognition  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  was  any  one 
allowed  to  speak  of  what  was  uppermost  in  every  mind, — that  Sergeant 
Gwynne's  horse  had  come  in  without  him,  and  that  the  animal's  right 
flank  was  streaming  with  blood. 

Ten  minutes  later,  Lieutenant  Perry,  in  riding-dress,  came  hurrying 
down  to  the  colonel's  quarters,  where  two  or  three  officers  were  now 
gathered  at  the  gate.  The  ladies  had  put  aside  the  albums,  and  with 
anxious  faces  were  scanning  the  little  group,  as  though  striving  to 
gauge  from  their  gestures  and  expression  the  extent  of  the  calamity  or 
the  possible  d^ree  of  danger.  But  Mrs.  Lawrence  looked  fairly 
startled  when  her  husband's  voice  was  heard  for  the  first  time  above 
the  general  hum  of  consultation  : 

"Colonel  Brainard,  Mr.  Perry  is  coming,  I  see,  and  I  presume 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  You  have  asked  if  none  of  us  who  were 
stationed  here  ever  visited  the  ranch,  and  the  answer  was  no.  May  I 
suggest  that  Dr.  Quin  could  perhaps  tell  something  of  its  inhabitants?" 

"Where  is  the  doctor?"  asked  the  colonel,  turning  suddenly. 
"  Orderly,  go  and  give  my  compliments  to  the  post  surgeon  and  say  I 
wish  to  see  him  here  a  moment. — All  ready,  Perry  ?  x  ou  have  made 
quick  work  of  it" 

"All  ready,  sir.  At  least,  I  will  be  the  moment  my  horse  gets 
here.     There  go  the  men  running  to  the  stables  now." 

"  Captain  Stryker  will  send  a  sergeant  and  four  men  to  report  to 
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Jim,  and  yoa  are  to  go  direct  to  Daimyen  Bandi.  The  rest  <^  the 
troop,  with  the  CheyenneB,  will  sooot  the  jmiirie  to  the  east  and  aooth. 
Twill  soon  be  too  dark  to  trail,  bnt  three  of  the  Indians  are  going 
back  on  the  horse's  track  as  fiu*  as  they  can.  The  adjutant  is  writii^  a 
note  to  the  proprietor  of  the  ranch, — ^I  don't  know  his  name ^ 

'^  His  name  is  Maitland,  sir/' 

"  Is  it  ?    Have  you  been  there  V 

^*  I've  been  around  one  end  of  it,  outside,  but  nowhere  near  the 
buildinjm.     It's  all  fenced  in,  sir,  and  the  gates  kept  locked." 

^^  Wnat  an  incomprehensible  proceeding  for  Texas  I  Wait  a  mo- 
ment while  I  speak  to  Mr.  Famham :  he's  writing  here  at  my  desk. 
— Grentlemen,  come  in  on  the  poroh  and  sit  down,  will  you  not?" 

But  they  excused  themselves,  and  hastened  away  to  remove  their 
full  dress.  Captain  Lawrence  had  no  need  to  call  his  wife.  She  bade 
her  companion  good-evening,  thanked  the  colonel  with  a  smiling  glance 
for  the  pleasure  the  photographs  had  given  her,  and  added  a  word  of 
earnest  hope  that  they  might  find  the  sergeant  uninjured.  Then  she 
joined  her  husband,  and  together  they  walked  quickly  away.  Mrs. 
Belknap  and  Mr.  Perry  were  left  for  the  moment  alone. 

^'Oan  you  walk  home  with  me?"  she  asked,  in  her  low,  modulated 
tones,  the  great,  heavily-lashed,  swimming  dark  eyes  seardiing  his  fiu^ 
^'  I  have  not  seen  you  since  they  broke  m  upon  our  talk  last  evening, 
and  there  is  something  I  want  to  ask  you." 

"  I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Belknap,  but  I'm  on  duty,  you  see,"  was  the  young 
fellow's  answer  as  he  gave  a  tug  to  the  strap  of  his  cartridge-belt. 
"  Oan't  you  ask  me  here  ?" 

"  How  can  I  ?" — and  the  eyes  were  full  of  pathetic  disappointment, — 
"  when  they  may  come  out  any  moment?  You  did  not  finish  telling 
me  about — about  the  tassel  last  night  I  believe  you  were  glad  when 
they  interrupted  us.     Were  you  not?" 

^^  Nonsense,  Mrs.  Belknap !  I  was  having  too  good  a  time, — lots 
of  fun." 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reproadiful  answer,  "  that  is  what  it  was — to  you, 
— mere  fun.  And  now  you  are  going  away  again,  after  promising  to 
come  in  this  evenine*" 

**  I  have  to  go,  Mrs.  Belknap.  Why,  I  wa/rU  to  go.  Haven't  you 
heard  what  has  happened, — about  Seigeant  Gwynner' 

"Oh,  yes,  it  is  your  duty,  of  course;  but  how  unlucky  I"  And 
the  pretty  fisice  was  drooping  with  its  weight  of  disappointment  and 
sadness.  She  leaned  against  the  railing  near  his  gauntl^roovered  hand, 
the  dark  eyes  pensively  downcast,  the  dark  lashes  sweeping  her  soft, 
flushing  cheek.  "And  to-morrow  you  are  on  guard,"  she  presently 
continued. 

"  Yes,  unless  some  one  has  to  go  on  for  me, — ^in  case  we  aro  not 
back  in  the  momine  in  time." 

"  Then  it's  good-by,  I  suppose,"  she  said,  lifting  her  eyes  once  more 
to  his.  "  After  to-mprrow  there  will  be  little  chance  of  seeing  you. 
Mrs.  Page  will  be  here  by  that  time." 

Mr.  Perry  looked  at  his  &ir  companion  with  a  elance  that  told 
of  much  perturbation  of  spirit.    Mrs.  Page  was  an  old  and  cherished 
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friend  of  Mrs.  Belknap's, — so  the  latter  had  always  said, — ^and  now 
she  was  coming  to  visit  her  from  a  station  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
Just  why  her  coming  should  prevent  his  seeing  Mrs.  Belknap  or  her 
seeing  him  was  more  than  the  tall  subaltern  could  understand.  On 
the  brink  of  an  unpardonable  solecism,  on  the  very  ragged  edge  of  a 
blundering  inquiry,  he  was  saved — in  her  estimation— by  the  sudden 
return  of  the  orderly  and  the  reappearance  of  the  colonel. 

*^  I've  been  to  the  hospital,  sir,  and  to  the  doctor's  quarters :  he's 
not  there.  They  say  that's  him,  sir,  riding  off  yonder."  And  the 
orderly  pointed  to  a  ndnt  speck  just  visible  in  the  waning  twilight,  fiir 
away  southeastward  beyond  the  Monee. 

VI. 

Twilight  still  hovered  over  the  broad  expanse  of  prairie  when 
Lieutenant  Perry  and  his  little  party,  after  a  brisk  canter  down  the 
valley,  reached  the  barbed  enclosure  of  Dunraven,  and  the  young  com- 
mander led  unhesitatingly  to  the  gate-way  on  the  northern  line.  A 
sergeant  of  his  troop  and  two  private  soldiers  were  his  escort  at  the 
moment ;  a  third  man,  by  direction  of  Colonel  Brainard,  had  been  sent 
at  the  gallop  in  pursuit  of  the  distant  speck  which  the  orderly  had 
pronounced  to  be  Dr.  Quin,  and  the  instructions  which  this  messenger 
bore  were  to  the  effect  that  the  post  surgeon  should  ride  by  the  most 
direct  route  and  join  Lieutenant  Perry  at  the  north  gate  of  the  ranch. 
In  the  few  minutes  which  elapsed  between  the  announcement  of  the 
doctor's  departure  on  his  solitary  and  unexpected  ride  and  the  arrival 
of  the  little  mounted  escort.  Perry  had  time  to  tell  the  colonel  some- 
thing of  the  situation  down  the  Monee  and  to  make  a  rough  sketdi  of 
the  enclosure  and  the  distant  buildings.  The  direction  taken  by  the 
doctor,  up  to  the  moment  when  the  black  speck  disappeared  from  view 
in  the  waning  light,  would  be  very  apt  to  lead  him,  if  he  rode  far 
enough,  to  some  point  on  the  wire  fence  which  spanned  the  western 
limit  of  Dunraven ;  but  that  point  would  be  at  least  five  or  six  miles 
south  of  the  valley.  Possibly  there  was  no  gate-way  north  of  that, — 
certainly  no  trail  was  visible  on  the  prairie, — ^but  the  more  Mr.  Perry 
thought  of  the  matter  as  he  rode  away  the  more  was  he  satisfied  that 
somewhere  far  down  that  we^m  line  there  was  an  entrance  where 
Dr.  Quin,  at  least,  had  the  '^  open  sesame."  All  the  grazing  thus  fiir 
had  been  done  north  of  the  Monee ;  all  the  hunting  and  coursing,  too, 
had  been  found  best  in  every  way  &r  out  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
post ;  and  so  it  happened  that  no  one  of  the  — ^th  seemed  to  have  ac- 
quired any  knowledge  of  the  English  ranch.  What  the  local  infantry 
command  was  able  to  tell  of  it  was  purely  hearsay.  None  of  the 
officers  had  ever  penetrated  the  charmed  enclosure,  and  no  one  of  the 
soldiers  was  known  to  have  done  so.  Perry  remembered  hearing  that 
the  Eleventh  while  stationed  there  had  made  some  scouts  and  expedi- 
tions out  to  the  south,  and  that  some  of  these  had  completely  circled 
the  broad  lands  of  the  estate,  findine  well-travelled  roads  leading  from 
its  southern  boundaries  to  the  setuements  two  days'  journey  &rther 
towards  the  Oulf ;  but  nowhere  was  there  open  or  nnguaraed  gap. 
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Cattle  with  the  Dunraven  brand  roamed  the  breaks  and  prairies  fiir 
away  towards  the  eastern  streams,  and  crossed  even  the  broad  trail  over 
which  the  great  Texas  "  drive"  of  "  long-horns,"  year  after  year,  passed 
up  across  the  valley  of  the  Washita.  Other  cattle,  of  choicer  breed, 
were  carefully  herded  within  the  wire  enclosure;  but,  thanks  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  manager  and  the  exertions  of  his  few  skilled  assistants, 
none  of  their  wandering  chattels  seamed  ever  to  venture  up-stream  to- 
wards the  fort,  and  all  excuse  for  a  visit  there  was  apparently  guarde<l 
against.  These  meagre  points  he  had  gathered  from  the  remarks  of 
one  or  two  officers  who  had  come  to  see  him  off,  and,  ignorant  of  his 
morning  expedition,  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  his  best  course. 

His  orders  were,  in  case  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  Sergeant 
Gwynne  while  on  the  way  thither,  to  enter  the  enclosure  and  make  in- 
quiries at  the  ranch  itself.  Meantime,  the  Cheyenne  scouts  had  been 
hastily  summoned  from  their  lodges  along  the  Monee  iust  above  the 
post  and  sent  scurrying  forth  upon  the  prairie  to  trail  the  horse's  foot- 
prints and  so  work  back  as  far  as  possible  before  darkness  interposed. 
Captain  Stryker,  too,  and  a  dozen  of  his  best  men,  had  mounted  and 
ridden  forth  in  long,  scattered  line  across  the  eastern  plain ;  and  these 
parties  were  all  five  miles  out  from  the  post  before  nightfall  fairly  hid 
them  from  view. 

One  thing  the  sergeant  had  to  tell  Mr.  Perry  which  confirmed  him 
in  the  belief  that  the  sooner  they  got  to  Dunraven  the  quicker  they 
would  be  at  the  scene  of  their  comrade's  mishap,  whatever  that  might 
prove  to  be.  He  had  had  no  time  himself  to  visit  the  stables  and  ex- 
amine the  wounds  on  the  horse's  flank,  but  as  they  rode  away  from 
Rossiter  he  turned  in  the  saddle  and  called  the  non-commissioned  officer 
to  his  side. 

"  What  sort  of  wound  is  it,  sergeant,  that  made  that  horse  bleed  so, 
—bullet  or  knife  ?" 

"  It  doesn't  look  like  either,  sir.  There  are  several  of  them,— jagged 
scratches  in  the  shoulder  and  along  the  flank,  like  thorns  or  nails " 

"Or  barbed  wire?"  suggested  the  lieutenant,  suddenly. 

"Yes,  sir,  like  as  not;  though  we  hadn't  thought  of  that,  not 
knowing  of  any  fences  hereabouts." 

"  You'll  see  fence  enough  presently.  That's  where  we'll  find  Ser- 
geant Gwynne,  too.  Let  your  horses  out  a  little.  I  want  to  get  there 
before  dark,  if  possible." 

It  was  dark  in  the  timber,  however,  as  they  rode  through  and 
reined  up  at  the  gate-way.  It  would  be  half  an  hour  at  the  very  least, 
thought  Perry,  before  the  doctor  could  join  them,  if  he  came  at  all.  It 
was  oy  no  means  certain  that  the  messenger  hiA  overtaken  him,  and, 
even  if  he  had,  was  it  probable  tliat  the  doctor  would  be  in  great  haste 
to  come?  His  mysterious  movements  of  the  morning,  his  undoubted 
connection  with  the  night-signals  from  the  ranch,  the  fact  that  he  had 
given  his  commanding  officer  no  inkline  whatever  of  these  outside  inter- 
ests of  his,  all  tended  to  make  Perry  oistrustful  of  their  post  surgeon. 
He  would  not  speak  of  it  to  a  soul,  or  hint  at  the  possibility  of  such 
a  thing,  until  he  had  evidence  that  was  indisputable,  but  the  young 
officer  was  sorely  perplexed  by  these  indications  of  some  secret  ana 
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onlawfiil  enterprise  on  the  part  of  their  new  comrade,  and  he  doubted 
his  sympathy  in  the  mission  on  which  they  had  been  harried  forth. 

Dismounting  to  examine  the  gate  while  still  pondering  this  matter 
over  in  his  mind,  Perry  found  it  locked  as  securely  as  he  had  left  it 
in  the  momine.  The  semsant  and  his  men  dismounted,  too,  at  a  low- 
spoken  word  from  their  omcer,  and  stood  at  the  heads  of  their  panting 
horses,  looking  in  silent  surprise  at  the  strong  and  impervious  barrier 
that  crossed  iheir  track. 

^'  The  ffate  is  locked  and  the  fence  impassable,  sergeant,^'  said  Mr. 
Perry.  "  We  cannot  get  our  horses  through  or  over  unless  we  hack 
down  a  post  or  two.  You  can't  cut  such  wire  as  this  with  any  tool 
we've  got.  I'll  leave  Nolan  here  with  you  and  go  on  to  the  ranch  on 
foot :  it  lies  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south.  If  the  doctor  comes,  he 
can  follow  me.  If  I  do  not  come  or  send  back  in  half  an  hour  from 
this^ou  three  come  after  me,  for  I'll  need  you." 

With  that,  slowly  and  carefully,  and  not  without  a  muttered  mal- 
ediction on  the  stinging  barbs,  Mr.  Perry  wriggled  throueh  between 
the  middle  wires,  and  finally  stood  within  the  enclosure,  readjustine  his 
waist-belt  and  holster.  Then  he  took  his  revolver  from  its  leauiern 
case,  carefully  tried  the  hammer  and  cylinder,  saw  that  each  chamber 
was  loaded,  and  turned  once  more  to  the  sergeant. 

"Your  pistols  all  right?" 

"  All  rieht,  sir, — fresh  loaded  when  we  started." 

^^  I  don't  know  that  th^'U  be  necessary  at  all,  sei^eant,  but  this  is 
a  queer  place,  from  what  I've  heard  and  the  li^le  I've  seen.  -  Keep 
your  eyes  and  ears  open.  Captain  Stryker  and  some  of  the  men  may 
come  down  into  the  valley  if  they  find  no  trace  of  Gwynne  up  on  the 
prairie.     Watch  for  the  doctor,  too." 

Then,  through  the  deepening  twilight  he  strode,  following  the  trail 
that  led  southward  up  the  slopes.  Fiv^  minutes'  brisk  walk  along 
the  springy  turf  brought  him  to  the  crest  and  in  view  of  the  lights  at 
the  randi-buildings,  still  some  six  or  seven  hundred  yards  away.  All 
throueh  the  eastern  sky  the  stars  were  peeping  forth,  and  even  through 
the  gleam  of  the  twilight  in  the  west  two  bnlliant  planets  shone  like 
molten  gold.  All  was  silence  and  peace  on  every  hand,  and,  but  for 
those  guiding,  glimmering  lights  at  the  south,  all  would  have  told  of 
desolation.  Behind  him  in  the  valley  waited  his  fiiithful  men.  Far 
beyond  the  Monee,  out  on  the  northern  prairie,  he  knew  that  comrades 
were  scouring  the  face  of  the  earth  in  search  of  their  miiSsing  brother. 
Up  the  stream,  somewhere  behind  them,  the  Cheyennes  were  patiently 
trailing  the  hoof-tracks  as  long  as  the  light  should  last ;  he  knew  that 
search  must  be  at  an  end  by  this  time,  and  that  some  of  their  number, 
at  least,  would  be  riding  down  to  Join  his  men.  Whoever  found  the 
sergeant  was  to  fire  three  shots  in  air :  the  signal  could  be  heard  a  long 
way  in  that  intense  stillness,  and  that-signal  was  to  recall  the  searching- 
I>arties.  Every  step  brought  him  deeper  into  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
yet  nearer  and  nearer  those  twinkling  liehts  ahead.  Already  he  could 
distinguish  those  in  the  main  building,  the  homestead,  from  those  more 
distant  still,  in  the  store-rooms  and  office.  Far  over  among  the  stables 
and  corrals  he  heard  the  deep  baying  of  hounds,  and  he  wondered  if 
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it  was  to  be  his  luck  to  enoounter  any  enteq>risiiig  watdi-does.  An 
English  bull-terrier  would  be  a  lively  entertainer,  thought  be,  with 
instinctive  motion  towards  the  flap  of  his  holster;  and  it  would  be  a 
wonder  if  a  ranch  that  surrounded  itself  with  fif^  miles  of  barbed 
wire  fencing  were  not  ftirther  environed  by  a  pack  oi  watch-dogs  of  the 
most  approved  and  belligerent  breeds  Once  having  passed  the  distant 
barrier  of  that  gate  on  the  Monee,  however,  his  way  was  unimpeded, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  utterly  unmarked ;  he  had  arrived  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  foremost  building,  the  homestead,  before  he  was  brought 
to  a  halt  Then  he  stopped  short,  surprised,  half  credulous,  and  all 
attention,  listening  to  the  '^  concord  of  sweet  sounds''  that  came  floating 
£rom  the  open  casement  somewhere  along  the  east  front  of  the  I»g, 
gloomy  house. 

^^  One  part  of  the  story  verified,  by  Jove !  It's  a  piano, — and  wdl 
played,  too." 

Full  a  minnte  he  stood  there  listening.  Perry  was  a  dancer  whose 
nimble  feet  moved  blithely  to  any  measured,  rhythmical  strains,  and 
a  soldier  whose  soul  was  stirred  by  martial  music,  but  with  Chopin  and 
Mendelssohn,  Bach  and  Rubinstein,  he  had  but  sliriit  aoauaintance. 
That  any  one  should  be  playing  a  piano  here  on  toe  borders  of  the 
Llano  Estacado  was  in  itself  sufficient  cause  for  wonderment ;  that  the 
invisible  performer  was  playini? — and  playing  with  exquisite  taste  and 
feeling — one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  "Lieder  ohne  Worte,"  the  Spring 
Song,  was  a  fact  that  conveyed  no  added  astonishment  to  his  soul :  he 
never  knew  it  until  one  sweet  night  long  after. 

However,  matters  more  pressing  than  music  demanded  Mr.  Perry's 
attention  just  here.  He  had  readied  Dunraven,  after  all.  Neither 
dog  nor  man  had  challenged.  Once  within  those  barbed  and  firowning 
barriers,  all  the  encircling  objects  spoke  of  security  and  rest.  Far 
away  towards  the  corrals  he>heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  jolly  conver- 
sation ;  a  rich,  melodious  laugh  rang  out  on  the  cool  evening  air ;  h^ 
heard  some  one  shouting  genial  good-night  to  somebody  else,  and  tiien 
the  slam  of  a  distant  door.  Presently  a  light  popped  out  from  a  win- 
dow in  what  he  believed  to  be  a  storehouse,  ana  all  was  still  again. 
Even  the  piano  had  ceased.  Now  was  his  time,  thought  Perrv ;  and 
so,  boldly  mounting  the  steps,  he  stood  upon  a  dark  portico  and  strode 
to  the  black  shadow  in  the  wall  before  him  where  he  knew  the  main 
door-way  must  be.  It  was  his  intention  to  knock  or  rii^.  Up-stairs 
dim  lights  were  shining  through  the  open  windows,  but  on  this  front 
of  the  ground-floor  all  was  darkness.  His  gauntleted  hand  felt  all 
the  face  of  the  door  in  search  of  knob  or  knocker,  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  there ;  neither  was  there  such  a  thing  on  either  door-post. 
Just  as  he  decided  to  hammer  with  his  clinched  fist,  the  piano  b^n 
again.  He  waited  for  a  pause,  but  none  came.  This  time  the  music 
was  vehement  and  spirited,  and  no  banging  of  his  on  oaken  door-way 
would  be  audible  against  such  rivalry.  Uncertain  what  to  do,  he  con- 
cluded to  reconnoitre  the  eastern  front.  A  few  steps  brought  him  to 
the  corner,  and  there  lay  the  veranda  before  him,  bathed  at  its  fiurther 
end  in  a  flood  of  light  that  streamed  from  one  opened  Venetian  window, 
and  through  this  curtained  aperture  poured  tne  grand  tones  of  the 
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melo^.  *^  That  fellow  can  rattle  more  music  oat  of  a  piano  than  any 
man  I  ever  heard/'  mattered  Mr.  Perry  to  himself,  as  he  strode  down 
tiie  wooden  gallery.  ^^  Wonder  if  if  s  inat  boss  cow-puncher  I  met  this 
morning."  Another  moment^  and  he  stood  at  the  open  window,  rooted 
to  the  spot,  and  with  his  frank  blue  eyes  fidrly  starting  from  their 
sockets  in  amazement  at  the  si^ht  that  met  them,  all  unprepared. 

Across  a  smcious  room,  hung  with  rich  curtains,  carpeted  with 
costly  rugs  of  Oriental  make,  furnished  with  many  a  oosey  chair  and 
ooiu^,  and  tables  covered  with  dainty  &rio-d-6rao,  and  shelves  with 
tempting  books,  lighted  by  several  laree  and  beautiful  astral  lamps, 
some  with  colored  shades  of  crimson  and  gold  and  delicate  tint  of  blue, 
there  stood  dose  to  the  opposite  wall  a  large  piano  of  the  dass  known 
as  the  ^'  grand,"  rare  enough  among  the  railway  towns  west  of  the 
Mississippi  States,  but  utteny  unlocked  for  here,  a  week's  long  march 
from  the  nearest  of  the  Texan  railways.  That  in  itself  were  suffident 
cause  for  much  surprise,  notwithstanding  the  'measure  of  preparation 
he  had  had  in  Mrs.  Lawrence's  remarks. 

The  sight  that  wellnigh  took  his  breath  away  was  something  &r 
more  than  the  interior  of  a  luxurious  and  beautifully-appointed  room. 
Nothing  that  had  been  said  or  hiuted  prepared  him  in  the  fiuntest  degree 
for  the  apparition,  &cing  him,  seated  at  the  piano,  of  a  performer  utterly 
unlike  the  "  cow-puDcher"  whom  he  had  met  in  the  morning.  The 
**  fdlow"  now  bending  over  the  key-board  was  a  young,  exquisiUly  fair, 
and  graceful  woman.  Even  as  he  stood  there  in  the  ftill  glare  of  the 
parlor  lights,  she  lified  up  a  pair  of  soft,  shaded,  lustrous  eyes  and  saw 
nim. 

The  music  stopped  with  sudden  dhock.  TannhSuser  was  undone. 
The  firm,  white,  shapely  hands  fell  nerveless  in  her  lap ;  a  pallor  as  of 
fidntness  shot  over  the  wild-eyed  face,  only  to  be  instantly  succeeded  by 
a  flush  that  surged  up  to  the  very  brows.  Startled  she  might  have 
been  for  an  instant ;  scared, — ^not  a  bit  of  it  1  One  instant  only  of 
hesitation,  then  she  rose  and  swept  gallantly  forward  to  meet  him. 

Instinctively  Perry's  hand  went  up  to  the  visor  of  his  forage-cap 
and  bared  the  bright,  curling  crop  of  hair.  Speechless  with  amaze,  he 
could  only  bow  before  her  and  wait  her  question ;  but  it  was  a  moment 
brfore  she  could  speak.  Brave  as  she  was,  the  sudden  apparition  of  a 
stranger  staring  in  upon  her  solitude  from  an  open  casement  was  a  shock 
that  served  to  paralyze  the  vocal  cords.  He  could  see  that  she  was 
making  gallant  effort  to  control  the  tremor  that  had  seized  upon  her 
and  to  inquire  the  purpose  of  his  coming.  He  could  see,  too,  that  the 
sight  of  the  uniform  had  reassured  her,  and  that  there  was  neither 
indignation  nor  displeasure  in  her  beautiful  eyes.  Reserve,  of  course, 
he  expected. 

**I)id  you  wish  to  see  any  one?"  was  finally  the  form  her  question 
took ;  and  Perry  had  time  to  comment  to  himself,  ^^  English,  by  Jove  I" 
before  he  answered, — 

'*  I  did ;  but  let  me  first  ask  your  pardon  for  this  intrusion.  I  had 
no  idea  there  was  a  woman  at  Dunraven.  My  knocking  at  the  fix)nt 
brought  no  answer,  and,  hearing  ike  piano,  I  followed  the  veranda. 
Believe  me,  I  am  as  surprised  as  you  could  possibly  have  been." 
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PenVs  voioe  was  somethiog  greatly  in  his  fiivor.  It  was  modu- 
lated and  gentle  when  in  converaation,  and  with  even  a  eamsing  tone 
about  it  when  he  spoke  to  women.  Evidently  the  sound  was  not  on- 
weloome  to  this  (Hie.  She  stood  erect,  her  fingers  inter ladng  as  she 
clasped  her  hands  in  front  of  her  and  looked  him  well  over  with  her 
brave  eyes.  The  color  ebbed  and  flowed  throu^  the  creamy  whiteness 
of  her  fitne,  bat  the  roses  were  winning  every  moment, — ^the  red  roses 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

"  And — you  wished  to  see — whom  ?*'  she  presently  asked,  with  cour- 
tesy in  every  word. 

^'  Why,  I  hardly  know,"  answered  Peny,  with  a  smile  that  diowed 
his  white  teelli  gleaming  through  the  curling  blond  moustadie.  '^  A 
sereeant  of  my  troop  has  been  missing  since  morning.  His  horse  came 
ba&  to  the  fort  just  as  we  were  on  parade  at  suns^  bleeding  and 
without  his  rider.  W^  have  seardiing-parties  out  all  over  the  prairie, 
and  I  was  ordered  to  come  here  to  the  randi  to  make  inquiries.'^ 

She  hesitated  a  moment, — thinking. 

^  My  fiither  is  at  home,  but  I  fear  ne  is  not  well  enough  to  see  yoo. 
Mr.  Ewen  is  with  him,  and  he  might  know.  Will  you — ^would  you 
step  in  one  moment,  and  I  will  go  and  ask?*^ 

'^  Tliank  you  very  much.  I  wish  yon  would  not  trouble  yourselC 
I  presume  I  can  go  over  to  those  stable-buildiujra,  or  wherever  it  is  Uie 
men  sleep :  they  would  be  most  apt  to  know  if  our  sergeant  has  been 
seen." 

^^  Oh,  no !  it  is  no  trouble ;  besides,  they  are  all  asleep  ovar  there  by 
this  time,  I  fancy.   They  have  to  be  out  so  very  early,  don't  you  know  ?" 

But  Perry  had  stepped  inside  even  as  he  oSereA  to  go  elsewhere, — 
a  fisKst  that  the  girl  had  not  been  slow  to  notice,  for  a  quizzical  little 
shadow  of  a  smile  hovered  for  an  instant  at  the  comers  of  her  pretty 
mouth.  '^  Pray  sit  down,"  she  said,  as  she  vanished  into  an  adjoining 
room,  leaving  Ned  Perry  standing  gazing  after  her,  spell-bound. 

He  listened  to  the  swish  of  her  traiung  skirts  through  the  dimly- 
lighted  room  beyond,  through  an  invisible  hall-way,  and  then  to  the 
quidc  pit-a-pat  of  her  feet  up  some  uucarpeted  stairway.  He  heard 
her  moving  quickly,  lightly,  along  the  corridor  of  the  upper  story  until 
the  foot-falls  were  lost  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  then  a  <£stant  tap  upon 
a  door-way,  and  a  soft  voice,  barely  audible,  calling,  ^'  Papa."  He  heard 
her  speak  a^in,  as  though  in  response  to  inquiry  from  within ;  he 
heard  her  raise  her  voioe,  as  though  to  repeat  an  answer  to  a  previous 

S[uestion,  and  this  time  her  words  were  distinct     ^^  An  officer  from  the 
brt,"  she  announced ;  and  then  followed  sensation. 

He  heard  a  door  quicklv  opened ;  he  heard  men's  voices  in  low, 
eager,  excited  talk ;  he  heara  her  sweet  tones  once  more,  as  though  in 
expostulation,  saying  something  about  the  sergeant,  lost  or  wounded, 
aiKl  they  were  merely  inquiring  for  him ;  he  heard  a  stem,  harsh  in- 
junction of  '^  Silence  I  that  will  do !"  some  c^uick,  hurrying  footsteps^ 
a  man's  spurred  boots  descending  some  staircase  at  the  back  of  uie 
house,  a  colloquy  aloft  in  fainter  tones,  and  then— closing  doors  and 
silence.  He  waited  five — ^ten  minutes,  and  still  no  one  came ;  but  the 
murmur  of  voices  in  subdued  but  earnest  controversy  was  again  audible 
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OQ  the  seocHid  floor^  and  at  last  a  door  was  opened  and  he  heard  the 
same  st^m  tones  that  had  commanded  her  silence  before,  and  this  time 
they  said, — 

^^  That  is  entirely  my  afBeur  I  I  will  see  the  gentleman  myself,  tod 
Id;  him  know  my  opinion  of  this  impudent  and — and — ^burglarioos 
introsion/' 

"  Whew  r'  whistled  Mr.  Perry  to  himself  at  sound  of  these  men- 
acing words.  ^^  This  is  beardine  the  lion  in  his  den  with  a  vengeance ! 
Now  trot  out  your '  Douglas  in  his  hall/  and  let's  see  what  it  all  means. 
I've  seen  the  girl,  anyhow,  and  he  can't  take  that  back,  even  if  he  turns 
me  out" 

He  heard  a  heavy  step,  accented  by  the  sharp,  energetic  prodding 
of  a  cane;  it  came  slowly  along  the  hall,  slowly  and  majestically  down 
the  stairs,  slowly  into  the  lower  front  room,  and  presently  there  loomed 
forth  from  the  darkness  into  the  broad  fflare  of  tne  astrals  at  the  hang- 
ing portiirea  the  figure  of  a  tall,  gray-haired,  spectacled,  slimlpr-built, 
and  fragile-looking  Englishman,  erect  as  pride  and  high  spint  could 
hold  a  man  against  the  ravages  of  age  wa  rheumatism ;  sluup,  stern, 
and  imperious  of  mood,  as  every  glance  and  every  .feature  plainly 
told ;  vehement  and  passionate,  unless  twitching  lips  and  frowning 
brows  and  anery,  snapping  eyes  belied  him ;  a  man  who  had  suffered 
much,  unless  uie  deep  lines  and  shadows  under  eyes  and  mouth  meant 
nothing  but  advancing  years ;  a  man  who  entered  full  of  wrath  and 
resentment  at  this  invasion  of  his  privacy, — ^this  forcing  of  his  guarded 
lines ;  and  yet — a  gentleman,  unless  Ned  Perry's  instincts  were  all  of 
little  worth. 

The  youn^  soldier  had  been  standing  by  a  centre-table,  coolly 
scanning  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  determining  to  present  a  rather 
exaggerated  picture  of  nonchalance  as  reward  for  the  hostile  language  of 
the  proprietor  of  Dunraven.  He  expected  to  hear  an  outburst  of  in- 
vective when  that  gentleman  reached  the  room ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
passed  the  portiire  than  he  halted  short,  and  Mr.  Perry,  turning  sud- 
denly, was  amazed  at  the  pale,  startled,  yet  yearning  look  in  his  quiv- 
ering &ce.  The  moment  the  young  man  confronted  him  there  came  as 
sudden  a  change.  It  was  with  evioent  effort  that  he  cotxtroUed  himself, 
and  then,  after  brief  searching  study  of  Perry's  face,  accosted  him, — 
coldly  and  with  sarcastic  emphasis : 

"  To  what  circumstance  do  I  owe  the  honor  of  this  intrusion  ?" 

"  I  r^ret  you  so  consider  it,  Mr.  Maitland, — as  I  believe  you  to 

be ^"    The  old  gentleman  bowed  with  stately  dignity.     "  One  of  our 

men,  a  sergeant,  roae  down  this  way  auite  early  this  morning  and  failed 
to  return.  His  horse  came  back,  bleeding,  at  sunset,  and  we  feared 
some  accident  or  trouble.  Searching-parties  are  out  all  over  the 
prairies,  and  the  colonel  ordered  me  to  inquire  here." 

"  Does  your  colonel  take  us  for  banditti  here,  and  ascribe  your  de- 
sertions and  accidents  to  our  machinations  ?" 

"  Far  fit)m  it,  sir,  but  rather  as  a  hospitable  refuge  to  which  the 
injured  man  had  been  conveyed,^'  answerea  Perry,  wiui  a  quiet  smile, 
determined  to  thaw  the  hatieur  of  Dunraven's  lord  if  courtesy  of 
mannar  could  effect  it 
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^^  He  18  ottflriy  mistrnkm,  then/'  answered  the  Knglinhnum,  '^and  I 
resent — ^I  resent,  sir,  this  forcing  of  my  Mtes  after  the  explicit  on- 
derBtanding  we  had  last  year.  As  a  soldier  1  presame  yoa  had  to  obqr 
yoitr  orders ;  but  I  beg  yoo  to  tell  your  oolonel  that  his  ordar  was  an 
afiront  to  me  personally,  in  view  of  what  has  passed  b^ween  as.'' 

^^  Nothing  has  passed  between  you,  Mr.  Maitland,''  answered  Perry, 
a  little  tartly  now.  ^^  We  have  reached  Fort  Rossiter  only  within  the 
last  fortnight,  and  know  nothing  whatever  of  your  understandings 
with  previous  commanders.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  one  qoestion,  ami 
I  will  retire.     Have  you  heard  anything  of  our  sergeant?*' 

^^  Nothing,  sir.  I  would  hardly  be  apt  to  hear,  for  my  people  here 
are  enjoined  to  keep  strictly  to  our  limits,  and  all  we  ask  of  our  nei^- 
bors  is  that  they  keep  to  theirs.  I  presume  you  have  destroyed  my 
fences,  sir,  in  oraer  to  effect  an  entrance." 

^^  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Maitland,  you  make  me  rather  r^ret  that  I 
did  not ;  but  I  had  the  decency  to  respect  what  I  had  happened  to  hear 
of  your  wishes,  and  so  left  my  horse  and  my  men  ontsiae,  and  footed 
it  a  good  half-mile  in  the  dark ^" 

'^Ahl  that  sounds  very  like  it  I"  replied  Mr.  Maitland,  with 
writhing  lipe,^  for  at  this  moment  th^e  came  the  dull  thunder  <^ 
rapidly-advancine  hoof-beats,  and  before  either  man  could  speak  anin 
three  troopers  with  a  led  horse — all  four  steeds  panting  from  uidr 
half-mile  race — reined  up  in  front  of  the  eastern  portico  in  the  foil 
fflare  of  the  lights,  and  tne  seigeant's  voice  was  heard  eagerly  hailiii^ 
his  lieutenant 

^'  My  luck  again  P' groaned  Perry.  ^^  I  told  them  to  come  in  half 
an  hour  if  they  didn't  hear  from  me,  and  of  course  they  came." 

VII. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  in  the  bri^hUy-illuminated  room. 
With  flushed  face  and  swollen  veins  and  twitcbmg,  dutching^hands,  old 
Maitland  stood  there  glaring  at  the  young  officer.  Before  rerry  could 
speak  a^n,  however,  and  more  folly  explain  the  untoward  circum- 
stance, there  came  a  rudli  of  hurrying  footsteps  without,  and  the  sound 
of  excited  voices.  The  next  minute  they  heard  an  eager,  angry  chal- 
lenge, and  Perry  recognized  the  voice  of  the  overseer  or  manager  whom 
he  bad  met  in  the  morning. 

^^  What  do  you  fellows  want  here  ?"  was  his  brus(]^ue  and  loud  in- 
quiry as  he  sprang  fit)m  the  piazza  and  stood  confrontmg  the  sergeant, 
who  was  quietly  seated  in  the  saddle,  and  the  question  was  prompUy 
edioed  by  three  or  four  burl^  men  who,  in  shirt-sleeves  and  various 
styles  of  undress,  came  tumbUng  in  the  wake  of  their  leader  and  stood 
now  a  menacing  group  looking  up  at  the  silent  troopers. 

If  there  be  one  thing  on  earth  that  will  stir  an  Irishman's  soul  to 
its  inmost  depths  and  kindle  to  instant  flame  the  latent  heat  of  his  jPOg- 
nacil^,  it  is  just  sudi  an  inquiry  in  the  readily  recognized  accent  of  the 
hated  ^^  Sassenadi."  Perry  reoc^ized  the  danger  in  a  flash,  and, 
springing  through  the  open  casement,  interposed  between  the  hostile 
parties. 
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''Not  a  word,  Seigeant  Learj.  Here,  Mr.  Manager,  these  men 
simply  obeyed  orders,  and  I  am  responsible  for  any  mistake.  No  harm 
was  intended ^^ 

"  Harm  ¥^  broke  in  one  of  the  ranchmen,  with  a  demonstratively 
loud  laugh.  "  Harm  be  blowed  I  Wliat  harm  could  you  do,  I'd  like 
to  know?  If  the  master'll  only  say  the  word,  we'd  break  your  heads 
in  a  minute.'^ 

"  Quiet,  now,  Dick  P'  interposed  the  overseer ;  but  the  other  hands 
growled  approval,  and  Perry's  eyes  flashed  with  anger  at  the  insult 
What  reply  he  mieht  have  made  was  checked  by  the  sieht  of  Sergeant 
Leary  throwing  himself  from  the  saddle  and  tossing  his  reins  to  one 
of  the  men.  He  knew  well  enough  what  that  meant,  and  sprang  in- 
stantly in  front  of  him. 

"  iBack  to  your  horse,  sir  I  Back,  instantly !"  for  the  sergeant's 
fiu)e  was  fierce  with  rage.  ^^  Mount,  I  say  P'  added  the  lieutenant,  as 
the  sergeant  still  hesitated,  and  even  the  sense  of  discipline  could  not 
keep  the  mounted  troopers  from  a  muttered  word  of  encouragement 
Slowly,  wrathfuUy,  reluctantly,  the  soldier  obeyed,  once  turning  furi- 
ously b«ck  as  jeering  taunts  were  hurled  at  him  from  among  the 
randiers,  unrebuked  by  their  manager.  "  Now  move  off  with  your 
men  to  the  gnte.  Leave  my  horse,  and  wait  for  me  there.  Qo !"  added 
the  youne  (%cer,  sternly ;  and,  with  bitter  mortification  at  heart  and  a 
curse  stifled  on  his  quivering  lips,  the  Irishman  turned  his  horse's  head 
away  and  slowly  walked  him  in  the  indicated  direction. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Manager,"  said  Perry,  turning  fiercely  upon  the  younger 
Englishman,  ^^  I  have  done  my  best  to  restrain  my  men :  do  you  look 
out  for  yours.  You  have  allowed  them  to  insult  me  and  mine,  and 
you  may  thank  your  stars  that  discipline  prevailed  with  my  people, 
though  you  have  nothing  of  the  kind  here." 

"  Your  men  have  cut  down  our  fences,  by  your  order,  I  presume," 
said  the  manager,'  coolly,  ^  and  it's  lucky  for  them  they  got  out  of  the 
way  when  they  did.  We  have  a  right  to  protect  our  property  and  eject 
intruders,  and ^" 

*^  I  came  here  to  inquire  for  a  missing  man, — a  right  even  an  Eng- 
lishman cannot  deny  us  on  these  prairies.  We  had  excellent  reason  to 
believe  him  injured,  and  thought,  not  knovnng  you  for  the  inhospitable 

Sing  you  are,  that  he  might  have  been  carried  in  here  for  treatment : 
ere  was  no  other  place.  Your  proprietor  teUs  me  he  is  not  here. 
Afier  what  I've  seen  of  your  people,  I  have  reason  to  be  still  more 
anxious  about  him.  Scant  mercy  a  single  trooper  would  have  had  at 
their  hands.  Now  I  ask  you,  IJo  you  know  or  have  you  heard  of  a 
cavalry  soldier  being  seen  around  her^  during  the  day  V' 

Perry  was  standing  holdine  his  horse  by  the  curb  as  he  spoke,  fiicing 
the  parlor  windows  and  confronting  the  angry  group  of^  ranchmen. 
Within,  though  nearer  the  window  than  he  had  len  him,  was  the  bent 
form  of  the  owner  of  Dunraven,  leaning  on  his  cane  and  apparently 
impatiently  striving  to  make  himself  heard  as  he  came  forwanl.  Be- 
fore the  manager  could  answer,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  about  and 
rebnke  his  men,  two  of  whom  were  especially  truculent  atad  menacing. 
Finally  he  spoke : 
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^  I  have  betid  nothing,  but  I  tell  700  fi«nkly  that  if  anj  of  your 
men  have  been  growling  around  here  it's  more  than  probable  some  one 
has  got  hart    Has  there  been  any  trouble  to-day,  men  ?"  he  asked. 

''  By  God,  there  mff  be  if  this  ranch  isn't  cleared  in  five  minutes," 
was  the  cMily  answer. 

''Don't  make  an  ass  of  voiirsel^  Hoke,"  growlod  the  manager. 
"  They  are  going  quick  enough." 

"  I  am  goinff,"  said  Perry,  swinging  lightly  into  saddle ; ''  and  mind 
vou  this|,  sir :  I  eo  with  well-wananted  sus|Hcion  that  some  of  these 
bullies  of  yours  have  been  responsible  for  the  non-appearance  of  my 
stable-sergeant  If  he  is  not  found  this  night,  you  may  confidently 
look  for  another  visit  I  say  that  to  you  also,  Mr.  Maitland ;  and  you 
owe  it  to  our  forbearance  that  there  has  been  no  bloodshed  htt«  to-night" 

Old  Maitland's  tremulous  tones  were  heard  but  a  second  in  rq>ly 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  coarse  voice  from  the  crowd  of  ranch- 
men, by  thb  time  increased  to  nearly  a  dodsen  men.  Some  of  them 
were  gathering  about  Perry  as  he  sat  in  the  saddle,  and  an  applauding 
edio  followed  the  loud  interruption, — 

''  Qive  the  swell  a  lift,  Tumm^ :  'twill  teach  him  bdter  manners." 

Almost  instantly  Perry  felt  his  right  foot  graqied  and  a  powerful 
form  was  bending  at  the  stirrup.  He  had  heard  of  the  trick  before. 
Many  a  time  has  the  London  cad  unhorsed  the  English  trooper,  taken 
unawares,  by  hurling  him  with  sudden  lift  from  below.  But  Perry 
was  quick  and  active  as  a  cat  Seat  and  saddle,  too,  were  in  his  favcH*. 
He  simply  threw  his  weight  on  the  left  foot  and  his  bridle-hand  upon 
the  pommel,  let  the  right  leg  swing  over  the  horse's  back  until  re- 
leased from  the  brawny  hand,  then  Mck  it  came  as  he  settled  again  in 
the  saddle,  his  powerful  thiols  gripping  like  a  vise;  at  the  same 
instant,  and  before  his  assailant  could  auck  to  earth  and  slip  out  of  the 
way,  he  had  whipped  out  the  heavy  Colt's  revolver  and  brought  its 
butt  with  stunning  crash  down  on  the  ranchman's  defenceless  head. 

There  was  instant  rush  and  commoti<Hi.  In  vain  (M  Maitland 
feebly  piped  his  protests  from  the  veranda ;  in  vain  the  oversea  seized 
and. held  back  one  or  two  of  the  men  and  ftiriously  called  off  the  rest. 
Aided  by  the  darkness  which  veiled  them,  the  others  made  a  simulta- 
neous rush  upon  the  youn?  officer  and  sought  to  drag  him  from  his 
plunging  horse.  Perry  held  hb  pistol  high  in  air,  threatening  with  the 
Dutt  the  nearest  assailant,  yet  loath  to  use  fiirther  force.  He  was  still 
in  the  broad  glare  of  the  parlor  lights, — ^a  consincuous  mark ;  eager 
hands  had  grasped  his  bridle-rein  at  the  very  bit,  and  he  could  not 
break  away ;  and  then  missiles  began  to  fly  about  his  devoted  head^  and 
unless  he  opened  fire  he  was  hapless.  While  two  men  firmly  h^ 
Kolan  by  the  curb,  half  a  dozen  others  w^^  hurling  from  the  ambush 
of  darkness  a  scattering  volley  of  wooden  bill^  and  chunks  of  coaL 
He  could  easily  have  shot  down  the  men  who  held  him.  It  was  sore 
temptation,  for  already  he  had  been  struck  and  stung  bv  unseen  prcjeo- 
tiles ;  but  just  as  the  manager  sprang  forward  and  with  v^rous  ouflb 
induced  the  men  to  loose  their  hold  on  his  rein,  there  came  three  horse- 
men charging  full  tilt  back  into  the  <^owd,  scattering  the  assailants 
right  and  left ;  and,  this  time  unrebuked.  Sergeant  Leury  leaped  from 
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the  saddle  and  with  a  rage  of  fierce  delight  pitched  headlong  into  battle 
with  the  biggest  randiman  in  his  way.  And  this  was  not  all;  for 
behind  them  at  rapid  trot  came  other  troopers^  and  in  a  moment  the 
open  space  was  thronged  with  eager,  wondering  comrades, — ^fuU  half  of 
Strykers  company, — ^in  whose  overwhelming  presence  all  thought  of 
promiscuous  combat  seemed  to  leave  the  randimen.  They  slipped  away 
m  the  darkness,  leaving  to  their  employers  the  embarrassment  of  ac- 
counting for  their  atta^.  Leary  was  still  fuming  with  wnth  and 
raging  for  further  battle  and  shouting  into  the  dark^ss  fierce  invective 
at  the  vanished  head  of  his  opponent.  He  turned  on  the  overseer  him- 
self, and  but  for  Perry's  stern  and  sudden  prohibition  would  have  had 
a  round  with  him,  but  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  the  informa- 
tion conveyed  to  all  within  hearing  that  he'd  ^'  fight  any  tin  min"  the 
randi  contained  if  they'd  only  come  out  where  the  lieutenant  couldn't 
stop  him.  The  troopers  were  making  eager  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of 
all  the  trouble,  and,  fearing  further  difficulty,  Perry  promptly  ordered 
the  entire  party  to  ^^  fiill  in."  I^ence  and  discipline  were  restored  in  a 
moment,  and  as  the  platoon  formed  rank  he  inquired  of  a  sergeant  how 
they  came  to  be  there.  The  reply  was  that  it  had  grown  so  dark  on 
the  prairie  that  further  search  seemed  useless.  Captain  Stryker  and  most 
of  tne  men  had  been  drawn  off  by  signab  from  the  Cheyennes  up  the 
valley  towards  the  post,  and  these  men,  who  had  been  beyond  Dnnraven 
on  the  northern  prairie,  were  coming  back  alone  the  Monee  trail  when 
they  saw  the  lights  and  heard  voices  over  at  the  lower  shore.  There 
thev  found  Leary,  who  was  exdted  about  something,  and  before  they 
had  time  to  ask  he  suddenly  shouted,  '^  They're  kiOin'  the  lieutenant* 
Come  on,  boys  I"  and  galloped  off  with  his  own  party :  so  they  fol- 
lowed. Perry  quietly  ordered  them  to  leave  a  corporal  and  four  men 
with  him,  and  told  the  senior  sei^eant  to  march  the  others  back  to 
the  post :  he  would  follow  in  five  minutes.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
manager: 

^^  You  will  have  to  put  up  with  my  keeping  some  of  my  men  with 
me,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances/'  he  said,  coldly.  ^^  But  after  this 
exhibition  of  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  your  people  I  do  not  propose 
to  take  any  chances.  I  want  to  say  to  yon  that  it  is  my  belief  that 
some  of  those  ruffians  you  employ  can  tell  what  has  become  of  our 
missinff  man,  and  that  you  will  do  well  to  investigate  to-night.  As  to 
you,  Mr.  Maitland,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  old  gentleman,  who  had 
sunk  into  a  low  easy-chair,  ^^  much  as  I  regret  having  disturbed  your 
privacy  and — ^that  of  the — ladies  of  your  housdiold,  you  will  admit 
now  that  justice  to  my  men  and  to  the  service  demands  that  I  should 
report  my  suspidons  and  my  reo^tioQ  here  to  the  commanding  officer 
at  Fort  Rossiter." 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  I  wish  you  good-night,  sir,"  said  Perry ;  but  his  eyes  wandered 
in  to  the  lighted  parlor  in  search  of  a  very  different  fiice  and  form, — 
and  still  there  was  no  answer. 

The  manager  came  back  upon  the  piazza  and  Pepped  rapidly 
towards  them.  Peiry  quickly  dismounted  and  bent  down  ovor  the 
crouching  figure. 
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^  Why.  here  P'  he  eadden] j  exclaimed. ''  your  employer  is  fiunt.  or 
-.Bomethinff'B  gone  wrong.'' 

^^  Hush  r  wae  the  low-spoken,  harried  answer  of  the  Ekiglishman. 
'^  Just  bear  a  hand,  will  70a,  and  help  me  lift  him  to  yonder  sofii?" 

Easily,  between  them,  thejr  bore  the  slight,  attenuated  form  of  the 
<dd  man  into  the  lighted  parlor.  A  deathly  pallor  had  settled  <mi  his 
fiM)e.  His  eyes  were  dosed,  and  he  seemed  fallen  into  a  deep  swoon. 
Perry  would  haye  set  a  cushion  under  his  head  as  they  laid  him  down 
<Mi  a  broad,  easy  oondi^  but  the  manager  jerked  it  away,  lowering  the 
gray  hairs  to  the  very  leyel  of  the  bade,  so  that  the  mouth  gaped  wide 
and  looked  like  death  itsel£ 

^^Just  steady  his  head  in  that  position  one  minute,  like  a  good 
fellow.  I'll  be  back  in  a  twinkling,"  said  the  manager,  as  he  darted 
from  the  room  and  leaped  hurriedly  up  the  hall  stairway. 

Perry  heard  him  rap  at  a  distant  door  apparmtly  at  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  big  house.  Then  his  yoioe  was  calling,  ^'  Mrs.  Cowan  I 
Mrs.  Cowan  I  would  you  haye  the  goodness  to  come  down  quick?  the 
master's  ill." 

Then,  before  any  answer  could  be  given,  another  door  opoied  aloft, 
and  trailing  skirts  and  li^t  foot-fidls  came  flashing  down  the  stairway. 
Almost  before  he  could  turn  to  greet  her,  Ae  was  in  the  room  again, 
and  with  quick,  impulsiye  moyement  had  thrown  herself  on  her  knees 
by  his  side. 

^^  Oh,  papa  1  dear  fether  I  I  was  afraid  of  this !  Let  me  take  his 
head  on  my  arm,  so,"  she  hurriedly  murmured ;  ^^and  would  you  step  in 
the  other  room  and  fetch  me  a  little  brandy?  'Tis  there  on  the  side- 
board." 

Pernr  sprang  to  do  har  bidding,  found  a  heavy  decanter  on  the 
ffreat  oak^i  burnt,  half  filled  a  ^aas,  and  brought  it  with  some  water 
back  to  the  lounge.  She  stretched  forth  her  hatad,  and,  thanking  him 
with  a  ^teftil  look  from  her  sweeL  anxious  eyes,  took  the  liquor  and 
carried  it  carefully  to  her  Other's  ashen  lips. 

'^Can  I  not  hdp  you  in  some  way?  Is  there  no  one  I  can  call?" 
asked  the  young  soldier,  as  he  bent  over  her. 

^  Mr.  Ewen  has  gone  for  her,— our  old  nurse,  I  mean.  She  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  her  room,  and  I  fear  she  has  goiM  over  to  her  son's, — 
a  young  fellow  at  the  storehouse.    Mr.  Ewen  has  followed  by  this 

%e  dipped  har  slender  white  fingers  in  the  water  and  sprinkled  the 
forehead  and  eyelids  of  the  prostrate  man.  A  fed>le  moan,  followed 
by  a  deep-drawn  sig^,  was  the  only  response.  More  brandy  pcHired 
into  the  gaping  mouth  seemed  only  to  strangle  and  distress  him.  No 
sign  of  returning  oonsciousneas  rewarded  her  effort 

'^  If  Mrs.  Cowan  would  only  come  t  She  has  never  fidled  us  be- 
fore ;  and  we  so  lean  upon  her  at  sudi  a  time." 

'^  Pray  tdl  me  whidi  way  to  ga  Surely  I  can  find  her,"  utged 
Perry. 

^'  Mr.  Ewen  must  be  searching  for  her  now,  or  he  would  have 
returned  by  this  lime )  and  I  dread  being  alone.  I  have  nev^  been 
alone  with  fiither  when  he  has  had  such  a  seizure." 
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Peny  threw  himself  on  his  knees  beside  her,  marvelling  at  the 
odd  fid»  that  had  so  suddenly  altered  all  the  conditions  of  his  unlooked- 
for  visit  He  seized  one  of  the  long,  tremulous  hands  that  lay  so 
nerveless  on  the  coudiy  and  began  rapid  and  vigorous  chafing  and 
slappii^.  Somewhere  he  had  read  or  neard  of  women  being  restored 
from  feinting-spells  by  just  such  means.  Why  should  it  not  pre- 
vail with  the  old  man?  He  vaguely  bethought  him  of  burnt 
feathers,  and  looked  about  for  the  'cusoarded  pillow,  wondering  if  it 
might  not  be  a  brilliant  idea  to  cut  it  (q)en  ana  extract  a  handful  and 
set  it  ablaze  under  those  broad  and  eminently  aristocratic  nostrils. 
Happily,  he  was  spared  excuse  for  further  experiment  He  felt  that 
life  was  returning  to  the  hand  he  was  so  energetically  grooming,  and 
that  feeble  but  emphatic  protest  against  such  heroic  treatment  was 
manifest 

"  I  Uiink  he^s  coming  to,*'  he  said.  "  He's  trying  to  pull  away. 
ShaUIkeeponr 

''  Yes,  do  I  Anything  rather  than  have  him  lie  in  this  death-like 
swoon.'* 

Obediently  he  clung  to  his  prize,  rubbing  and  chafing  hard,  despite 
increasine  tug  and  effort.  Then  came  anoUier  feeble,  ^ulant  moan, 
and  the  nollow  eyes  opened  just  as  rapid  foot-fiills  were  heard  on  the 
veranda  without  and  Mr.  Ewen  rushed  breathless  and  ruddy-fiu»d  into 
the  room. 

^^  Where  on  earth  can  that  woman  have  ffone?"  he  panted.  '^I 
cannot  find  her  anywhere.    Is  be  better.  Miss  Gladys  ?" 

^'Beviving,  I  think,  thanks  to  Mr. thanks  to  ^ou,"  she- said, 

turning  her  eyes  full  upon  the  kneeling  figure  at  her  side  and  sending 
Perry's  heart  up  into  his  throat  with  delight  at  the  gratitude  and  kind- 
ness in  her  glance.  She  was  striving  with  one  hand  to  unfiisten  the 
scarf  and  coUar  at  the  old  man's  neck,  but  making  little  pn^ress. 

"  Let  me  help  you,"  eagerly  said  Perry.  "  'niat,  at  leai^  is  more 
in  my  line."  And  somehow  their  fingers  touched  as  he  twisted  at  the 
stubborn  knot  She  drew  her  hand  away  then,  but  it  was  gently,  not 
abruptly  done,  and  he  found  time  to  note  that  too,  and  bless  her  for  it 

^'  I  hate  to  seem  ungracious,  you  know,  after  all  thaf  s  happened," 
said  Mr.  E2wen,  ^^  but  I  fear  'twill  vex  him  awfully  if  he  should  find 
you  in  here  when  he  comes  to.  He  has  had  these  attacks  for  some  time 
past,  and  I  think  he's  coming  through  all  right    See  I" 

Old  Maitland  was  certainly  beginning  to  open  his  eyes  again  and 
look  vacantiv  around  him. 

'^  Better  leave  him  to  Miss  Qladjrs,"  said  the  overseer,  touching  the 
young  fellow  on  the  shoulder.  Perry  looked  into  her  fiice  to  read  her 
wishes  before  he  would  obey.  A  flush  was  rising  to  her  cheek,  a  dead 
settling  about  her  young  qres,  but  she  turned,  after  a  quick  glance  at 
her  fiiuier. 

'^  I  cannot  thank  you  enough — now,"  she  said,  hesitatingly.  *^  Per- 
ha|s  Mr.  Ewen  is  right.  You — ^you  deserve  to  be  told  the  story  of  his 
trouble,  you  have  b^  so  kind.  Some  day  you  shall  under&iand, — 
soon, — and  not  think  unkindly  of  us." 

^^  Indeed  I  do  not  now,"  he  protested. 
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^And — ^whom  are  we  to  thank? — ^yoor  namey  I  meanf'  she 
timidlv  asked. 

'^  I  am«Mr.  Peny,  of  the  — th  Cavalry.  We  have  only  oome  to 
Fort  Boedter  this  month/' 

^'  And  I  am  Miss  MaiUand.  Some  day  I  ixm  thank  you.''  And 
she  held  forth  her  long,  slim  hand.  He  took  it  very  reverently  and 
bowed  over  it^  courtier^Iike,  longing  to  say  somf^Jiing  that  might  fit  the 
occasion ;  but  before  his  scattered  senses  oould  oome  to  him  thare  was 
another  quick  step  at  the  veranda,  and  a  voice  that  sounded  strangely 
fiuniliar  startled  his  ears : 

^'  Oladys  t  What  has  happened  ?"  And  there,  striding  to  the  sofii 
with  the  steps  of  one  assured  of  welcome  and  thoroughly  at  home  in 
those  strange  precincts,  came  Dr.  Quin. 

vni. 

It  was  very  late  that  night — nearly  midnight — when  the  colonel, 
seated  on  his  veranda  and  smoking  a  cigar,  caught  sight  of  a  cavalry 
serseant  hurriedly  passing  his  fit>nt  gate.  The  main  searching-parties 
had  long  since  oome  home,  unsuccessful ;  Lieutenant  Perry  had  re- 
turned and  made  report  that  the  people  at  Dunraven  denied  having 
seen  or  heard  anything  of  Gwynne,  that  both  proprietor  and  manaeer 
had  treated  his  visit  as  an  affront,  and  that  he  nad  had  much  difficulty 
in  preventing  a  fracas  between  his  men  and  a  gang  of  rough  fellows 
employed  at  the  ranch,  that  finally  Mr.  Maitland  had  &llen  back  in  a 
swoon,  and  that  he  had  left  him  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Quin,  who  arrived 
soon  aifter  the  occurrence.  The  colonel  had  been  greatly  interested  and 
somewhat  exdted  over  the  details  of  Perry's  adventure  as  that  young 
gentleman  finally  gave  them,  for  at  fii'st  he  was  apparently  averse  to 
saying  much  about  it.  Little  by  little,  however,  all  his  conversation 
with  Maitland  and  Ewen  was  drawn  out,  and  the  partioilars  of  his 
hostile  reception.  The  colonel  agreed  with  him  that  there  was  grave 
reason  to  suspect  some  of  the  ranch-people  of  knowing  far  more  of 
Sergeant  Gwynne's  disappearance  than  they  would  tell;  and  finally, 
seeing  Perry's  indisposition  to  talk  further,  and  noting  his  preoccupa- 
tion and  apparent  depression  of  spirits,  he  concluded  that  between 
fittigue  and  rasped  nerves  the  young  fellow  would  be  glad  to  go  to  bed : 
so  he  said,  kindly, — 

"  Well,  I  won't  keq)  you,  Perry :  you're  tired  out  I'll  sit  up  and 
see  the  doctor  when  he  gets  back  and  have  a  talk  with  him,  then  aeoide 
what  steps  we  will  take  in  the  morning.  I'll  send  a  party  down  the 
valley  at  daybreak,  anyway.  May  I  offer  you  some  wmskey,  or  a 
bottle  of  beer?" 

^^  Thank  you,  colonel,  I  believe  not  to-night  A  bath  and  a  nap 
will  set  me  all  right,  and  I'll  be  ready  to  start  out  first  thing  in  the 
morning.     Grood-night,  sir." 

But  Colonel  Brainard  could  not  go  to  sleep.  The  garrison  had 
^^  turned  in,"  all  except  the  guard  and  Captain  Stryker.  That  officer 
had  i*etumed  an  hour  after  dark,  and,  getting  a  fresh  horse,  had  started 
out  agab,  going  down  the  south  side  of  the  Monee  to  search  thus  timber 
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with  lanterns,  the  Che7enne  sooats  having  reported  that  Gwynne's  horse 
had  oome  up  that  way.  He  had  been  missed  by  Mr.  Perry,  who  gal- 
loped up  the  trail  to  catch  the  platoon  before  it  reached  the  post,  and 
the  colonel,  now  that  he  had  heard  the  lieutenant's  story,  was  im- 
patiently awaiting  his  return.  Up  to  within  a  few  minutes  of  mid- 
night, however,  neither  Stryker  nor  the  doctor  had  come  ]  dim  lights 
were  burning  in  both  their  quarters  and  at  the  guard-house.  Every- 
where else  the  earrison  seemed  shrouded  in  darkness.  Catdiine  sieht 
of  the  yellow  dievrons  as  they  flitted  through  the  flood  of  light  that 
poured  from  his  open  door- way,  the  colonel  instantly  divined  that  this 
must  be  a  sergeant  of  Strykers  troop  going  in  search  of  his  captain, 
and  promptly  hailed  him : 

"  What  is  it,  sergeant  ?    Any  news  ?*' 

"  Yes,  sir,''  answered  the  soldier,  halting  short.  "  Sergeant  Gwynne's 
come  back.     I  was  going  to  the  captain's  to  report." 

"  How  did  he  get  back.     Isn't  he  injured  r' 

^'  He  says  he's  had  a  fiiU,  sir,  and  has  been  badly  shaken  up,  but 
he  walked  in." 

^^  Why,  that's  singular !  Did  he  meet  none  of  the  searching-par- 
ties ? — see  none  of  their  lights  ?" 

**  I  can't  make  out,  sir.  He's  a  little  queer,— ^loesn't  want  to  talk, 
sir.  He  asked  if  his  horse  got  in  all  right,  and  went  and  examined 
the  scratches,  and  seemed  troubled  about  them ;  but  he  doesn'^  say 
anything." 

^'  Has  he  gone  to  the  hospital  ?" 

'^  No,  sir  :  he'll  sleep  in  his  usual  bunk  at  the  stables  to-night  He 
is  only  bruised  and  sore,  he  says.  His  &ce  is  cut  and  scratched  and 
bound  up  in  his  handkerchief." 

"  Very  well."  said  the  colonel,  after  a  moment's  thought  "  The 
captain  will  look  into  the  matter  when  he  gets  "back.  You  take  your 
horse  and  ride  down  the  south  side  of  the  valley  and  find  the  Chey- 
enne scouts.  Captain  Stryker  is  with  them.  Tell  him  the  sergeant  is 
home,  safe." 

"  Very  well,  sir."  And  the  trooper  saluted,  faced  about,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness ;  while  the  colonel  arose,  and,  puffing  thought- 
rally  at  his  cigar,  bi^n  pacing  slowly  up  and  down  the  piazza.  He 
wished  Stryker  were  home ;  he  wished  Captain  Lawrence  were  officer 
of  the  day,  and,  so,  liable  to  come  out  of  his  quarters  again :  he  had 
heard  just  enough  about  that  odd  English  ranch  to  make  him  feel  dis- 
turbed and  ill  at  ease.  There  had  evidently  been  hostility  between  his 
predecessor  and  the  proprietor  of  Dunraven,  and  very  probably  there 
nad  been  bad  blood  between  the  men  of  the  Eleventh  Cavalry  and  the 
employees  of  the  ranch :  else  why  should  there  have  been  so  unprovoked 
an  assault  upon  the  lieutenant  this  night?  Then  there  were  other 
things  that  gave  him  disquiet  Several  officers  had  gathered  upon  the 
piazza  during  the  early  evening ;  they  were  mainly  of  his  own  regi- 
ment, but  Captain  Belknap  and  two  of  the  infantry  subalterns  were 
there;  Lawrence  did  not  come.  Of  course  the  talk  was  about  the 
incident  of  the  evening,  and,  later,  the  rumors  about  Dunraven.  All 
this  was  new  to  the  cavalrymen :  they  had  heard,  as  yet,  nothing  at  all| 
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and  were  not  a  little  taken  abaok  by  the  evident  embamsBment  and 
ominous  silenoe  of  the  three  infiuitrymen,  when  the  oolonel  torned 
Boddenly  on  Belknap  with  the  qnestiony — 

''B7  the  way,  captain,  I  had  no  time  to  ask  Lawrenoei  and  it  reaUj 
did  not  occur  to  me  until  after  he  had  gone,  but — ^what  did  he  mean 
by  saying  that  Dr.  Quin  could  tell  us  something  about  the  people  at 
Dunraven  ?*' 

Belknap  turned  red  and  looked  uncomfortably  at  his  two  comrades, 
as  though  appealing  to  them  for  aid.  The  younger  oflScerSy  however, 
would  say  nothing  at  all,  and  the  oolonel  prom^y  saw  that  he  had 
stumbled  on  some  piece  of  garrison  gossip. 

^'  Never  mind,  he  said,  with  a  kinaly  laugh.  ^  I  don't  want  to 
dra^  any  stories  out  by  the  roots.  The  doctor  can  doubtless  explain 
it  all  in  mod  season.'^ 

''  Wdl,  Colonel  Brainard,"  answered  Belknap,  bulkily,  '<  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  really  don't  know  anything  about  it,  and  I  don't  know  any 
one  who  doesy  though  I  have  heard  some  woman-talk  about  the  post. 
The  relations  between  Dr.  Quin  and  some  of  the  o£Bcers  of  the  Eleventh 
were  rather  strained,  and  he  is  a  somewhat  reserved  and  secretive  man. 
The  stories  were  set  afloat  here  last  fidl,  and  we  had  to  hear  more  or 
leas  of  them  until  the  Eleventh  went  away  this  spring.  We  know 
only  that  Dr.  Quin  has  been  to  Dunraven  and  the  rest  of  us  haven't. 
Possibly  some  of  the  Eleventh  were  pi<]^U6d  because  th^  had  no  such 
luck,  or  perhaps  their  ladies  did  not  like  it  because  Quin  wouldn't 
tell  them  anytning  about  what  he  saw.  At  all  events,  he  refused  to 
talk  on  the  subject  at  all,  and  allowed  people  to  draw  their  own  amdn- 
sions." 

^'He  probably  told  his  post  commander,"  suggested  Lieutamnt 
Famham,  who,  as  acting  adiutant  of  the  post  and  an  aspirant  for  the 
adjutancy  of  the  regiment,  thought  it  a  ffood  opportunity  of  putting  in 
a  word  as  indicative  of  what  he  ooxmaexed  the  bounden  duty  of  an 
o£Bcer  under  like  circumstances. 

"  Well,  no,  I  fancy  not,"  replied  Belknap.  "  About  the  only  thing 
we  really  do  know  is  tha^  in  a  somewhat  angry  interview  last  fall. 
Colonel  Stratton  forbade  Dr.  Quin's  leaving  the  post  or  going  to  Dun- 
raven without  his  express  permission.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  office 
at  the  time." 

^^  Was  it  before  or  after  that  that  he  was  said  to  go  there  so  ofi;^?" 
asked  Farnham. 

*^  Well,  both,"  answered  Belknap,  reluctantly.  '^  But  understand 
me,  Mr.  Famham,  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  matter." 

^^  I  should  not  suppose  that  Colonel  Stratton  would  care  to  restrict 
bis  post  sureeon  from  going  thither  if  they  needed  his  professional 
services,"  said  Colonel  Brainard,  pleasantly. 

^'Tbat  was  the  point  at  issue,  apparently,"  answered  Belknap. 
^^  Colonel  Stratton  said  that  it  was  not  on  professional  grounds  that 
he  went,  and  thereby  seemed  to  widen  the  breach  between  them.  Dr. 
Quin  would  not  speak  to  the  colonel  after  tliat,  except  when  duty  re- 
quired it" 

The  conversation  changed  here,  and  little  more  was  said ;  but  Colonel 
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Brainard  oonld  not  help  thinking  of  a  matter  that  he  carefullj  kept  to 
himsdf.  It  was  not  his  costcmi  to  require  his  officers  to  ask  permission 
to  leave  the  garrison  for  a  ride  or  hnnt  when  they  were  to  be  absent 
from  no  duty,  and  only  by  day.  Here  it  was  midniffht^  as  he 
thought  it  over,  and  the  doctor  haa  not  returned,  neither  had  he  men- 
tion^ his  desire  to  ride  away,  althou^  he  had  been  with  the  colond 
wellniffh  an  hour  before  rarade.  True,  he  had  sent  the  doctor  word  to 
go  and  join  Lieutenant  rerry  at  the  gate  of  Dnnraven^  and  thai  would 
account  for  his  detention ;  but  he  knew  that  the  surgeon  was  several 
miles  away  from  his  post  and  his  patients  at  the  mom^t  that  message 
was  sent 

Meantime,  Perry,  too,  was  having  a  communion  with  himself  and 
finding  it  all  vexation  of  spirit.  AU  the  way  home  the  monorv  of 
that  sweet  English  &ce  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  He  had  been 
startled  at  the  sight  of  a  young  and  fiur  woman  at  Dunraven ;  he  had 
felt  a  sense  of  inexplicable  rejoioinff  when  she  said  to  him,  ^^  I  am  Miss 
Maidand  f^  it  would  have  jarred  nim  to  know  that  she  was  wife ;  he 
was  happy,  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful  drl  he  had  never  seen 
before  that  very  evening,  and  deliehted  that  he  could  be  of  service  to  her. 
All  this  was  retrospect  worth  indulging ;  but  then  arose  the  black  shadow 
on  his  vision.  How  came  Dr.  Qum  striding  in  there  as  though  '^  native 
and  to  the  manner  bom''  ? — ^how  came  he  to  call  her  "  Gladys"  ?  Perry 
had  been  pondering  over  this  matter  for  full  half  an  hour  on  the 
bomewanl  ride  before  he  bethought  him  of  Mrs.  Lawrence's  remarks 
about  the  signal-lights.  One  thing  led  to  another  in  his  recollection 
of  her  talk.  The  doctor  answered  the  signals, — no  one  else ;  the  doctor 
and  no  one  else  was  received  at  Dunraven ;  the  doctor  had  declined  to 
answer  any  questions  about  the  people  at  the  ranch, — ^had  been  silent 
and  mjrsterious,  yet  frequent  in  nis  visits.  And  then,  more  than  all, 
what  was  that  Mrs.  Lawrence  had  said  or  intimated,  diat  Mrs.  Quin, 
"  such  a  lovely  woman,  too,"  had  taken  her  children  and  left  him  early 
that  spring,  and  all  on  account  of  somebody  or  something  connected 
with  Dunraven  Bandi  ?  Good  heavens  I  It  could  not  be  "  Gladys." 
And  yet 

Instead  of  taking  a  bath  and  going  to  bed,  Mr.  Perry  poked  his 
head  into  Parke's  badielor  chamber  as  he  reached  the  little  cottage  they 
shared  in  common.  No  Gladys  disturbed  the  junior's  dreams,  ap- 
parently, for  he  was  breathing  r^ularly,  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just ; 
and  so,  finding  no  one  to  talk  to  and  being  in  no  mood  to  eo  to  bed  at 
an  hour  so  comparatively  early  when  he  had  so  much  to  mink  about, 
Perry  filled  a  pipe  and  perched  himself  in  a  big  chair  by  the  window- 
seat,  intending  to  think  it  all  over  again.  He  was  b^inning  to  hate 
that  doctor :  he  would  have  chafed  at  the  idea  of  any  bachelor's  being 
before  him  in  an  acquaintance  with  Gladjrs  Maitland,  but  a  married 
man,  knowing  her  so  well  as  to  make  his  wife  jealous  and  himself  in- 
difierent  to  that  fact, — knowing  her  so  well  as  to  drive  '^  sudi  a  lovely 
woman,  too,"  into  taking  her  children  and  quitting  the  marital  roof, — 
that  was  too  much  of  a  bad  thing,  and  Perry  was  sore  discomfited. 
He  got  up,  impatient  and  restless,  passed  out  to  Uie  little  piazza  in  front 
of  his  quarters,  and  began  pacing  up  and  down,  the  glow  from  his  com- 
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oob  {Npe  making  a  fieiy  trail  in  the  darkness.  He  wonkl  hmve  been 
glad  to  go  back  to  the  oolonel  and  keep  watdi  with  him ;  btit  dieie  was 
one  thing  connected  with  his  visit  to  I)anraven  that  he  could  not  betr 
to  speak  of,  especially  as  those  words  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  recurred  i^ain 
and  again  to  his  memory.  He  had  not  said  one  word— he  did  not 
want  to  tell— of  Gladys  Maitland. 

And  so  it  happened  that  Perry,  too,  was  awake  and  astir  wh^  the 
footsteps  of  the  cavalry  sergeant  were  heard  on  their  way  to  Captain 
Strykers  aoarters.'  Listenmg,  he  noted  that  the  soldier  had  haltra  at 
the  cok>nel^s,  held  a  brief  conversation  with  that  office,  and  iheai  tamed 
back  BCToea  the  parade.  Instantly  divining  that  news  had  cmne  of 
Sergeant  Owynne,  Perry  seieed  his  forase-cap  and  hurried  in  parsnit 
He  overtook  the  trooper  just  beyond  the  giuuti-hoase,  and  went  with 
him  eagerly  to  the  stames.  A  moment  more,  and  he  was  bending  ov^ 
a  soldi^s  bedside  in  a  little  room  adjoining  the  forage-shed  and  by  the 
light  of  a  dim  stable-lantern  looking  down  mto  the  braised  and  battered 
features  of  the  non-commissioned  oiffic^  whom  he  had  pronounced  oi 
all  others  at  Bossiter  the  most  respected  and  highly  thought  of  by  the 
cavalry  garrison. 

"  oe^eant,  I'm  very  sorry  to  see  you  so  badly  mauled/'  said  Perry. 
"  How  on  earth  did  it  happen  ?" 

Gwynne  turned  his  head  painftdly  until  the  one  unbandaged  eye 
could  look  about  and  see  that  none  of  the  stable-guard  w&re  within 
hearing,  then  back  again  and  up  into  the  symphathetio  &ce  of  his 
youne  superior. 

''Lieutenant,  I  must  tell  you  and  the  cantain;  and  ydi  it  is  a  matter 
I  profoundly  wish  to  keep  as  secret  as  possible, — ^the  Btory  of  my  day's 
adventure,  I  mean." 

^  You  need  not  tell  me  at  all  if  you  do  not  widi  to,"  said  Perry ; 
^  though  I  think  it  is  due  to  yourself  that  the  captain  should  know 
how  it  was  you  were  ^ne  all  day  and  that  your  horse  and  you  both 
came  bac^  in  sudi  condition." 

"I  understand,  sir,  fully,"  answered  Gwynne,  respectfully.  "I 
shall  tell  the  captain  the  whole  story,  if  he  so  desire.  Meantime,  I 
can  only  ask  that  no  one  else  be  told.  If  the  m^  in  the  troop  had  an 
inkling  of  the  true  story  there  would  be  endless  trouble;  and  so  I  have 
tried  to  account  for  it  by  saying  my  horse  and  I  had  an  ugly  Ml  while 
running  a  coyote  through  the  timber.  We  did  see  a  coyote,  down  near 
the  ranch  on  the  Monee,  and  I  did  have  an  Uf  ly  fiill :  I  was  set  upcm 
by  three  of  those  ranchmen  and  badly  handled." 

"Yes,  damn  them !"  said  Perry,  excitedly  and  wrathfully.  "I've 
had  an  experience  with  them  myself  to-night,  while  we  were  searching 
for  you." 

"  So  much  the  more  reason,  sir,  why  my  mishap  should  not  be  told 
among  the  men.  The  two  afikirs  combined  would  be  more  than  they 
would  stand.  There  are  enough  Irishmen  here  in  our  troop  alone 
to  go  down  and  wipe  that  ranch  out  of  existence ;  and  I  fear  tronUe 
as  it  stands." 

"  Whether  there  will  be  trouble  or  not  will  depend  very  mudi  on 
the  future  conduct  of  the  proprietor  and  manager  down  there.    Of 
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oouTse  we  cannot  tolerate  for  an  instant  the  idea  of  their  maintaining  a 
eang  of  ruffians  there  who  are  allowed  to  assault  officers  or  men  wno 
happen  to  ride  around  that  neighborhood.  You  were  not  inside  their 
limits,  were  you  V^ 

"  Yes,  sir/'  said  the  sergeant,  painfully,  "  I  was :  I  had  tied  my 
horse  outside  and  ventured  in  to  get  a  nearer  look  at  the  buildings/' 

"  What  time  did  it  happen  T 

'^  This  morning,  sir ;  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  after  you 
spoke  to  me  in  the  valley." 

"Indeed !  Then  you  must  have  lain  there  all  day  I  Why,  Gwynne, 
this  will  never  do.  I'll  go  and  get  the  sureeon  and  have  him  look  you 
over.  You  must  have  l^n  brutally  mauled,  and  must  be  utterly  ex- 
hausted." 

"  Don't  go,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  eagerly  stretching  forth  a  hand. 
"  It — it  isn't  as  vou  think,  sir.  1  have  b^  kindly  cared  for.  They're 
not  all  ruffians  down  there,  and  the  men  who  assaulted  me  will  be  fully 

Eunished.     I've  been  quite  as  well  nursed  and  fed  and  brandied  and 
andaged  as  though  I'd  been  carried  ri^ht  to  hospital.     Indeed,  I 
don't  need  anything  but  rest     I'll  be  all  nght  in  a  day." 

"  But  I  think  6r.  Quin  ought  to  see  you  and  satisfy  us  you  are  not 
injured." 

"  Be  satisfied,  sir.    The  doctor  has  seen  me." 

"Why,  but  how? — ^where?  He  was  here  all  day,  and  only  went 
away  at  sunset.  He  joined  me  at  Dunraven  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
hadn't  returned  when  I  came  in.  Did  he  find  you  and  bring  you 
back?" 

Giinrnne  hesitated  painfully  again  : 

"  The  doctor  saw  me  this  evening,— down  near  where  I  was  hurt ; 
but  I  got  back  here  without  his  help,  sir.  Lieutenant,"  said  the 
soldier,  suddenly,  "there  are  one  or  two  things  connected  with  this 
day's  work  that  I  cannot  tell.  Come  what  may,  I  must  not  speak  of 
them,  even  to  the  captain." 

Perry  was  sileiit  a  moment.    Then  he  kindly  answered, — 

"  I  ao  not  think  any  one  here  will  press  you  to  tell  what  you  con- 
sider it  might  be  ungrateful  or  dishonorable  in  you  to  reveal.  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  see  that  your  wishes  are  respected.  And  now,  if  you 
are  sure  I  can  do  nothing  for  you,  good-night,  sergeant."  And  the 
young  officer  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Grood-night,  sir,"  answered  Gwynne.  He  hesitated  one  moment 
It  was  the  first  time  since  he  entered  service,  nearly  five  years  before, 
that  an  officer  had  offered  him  his  hand.  It  was  a  new  and  strange 
sensation.  It  might  not  be  "  good  discipline"  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
but  there  were  other  reasons.  Gwynne  looked  up  in  the  frank  blue 
eyes  of  his  lieutenant  and  read  something  there  that  told  a  new  story. 
Out  came  a  hand  as  slender  and  shapely  as  that  of  the  young  officer, 
and  the  two  were  silently  and  firmly  clasped. 

"  How  can  I  question  him  ?"  said  Perry  to  himself  as  he  walked 
slowly  homeward.  "  Is  there  not  something  I  am  holding  back  ? — 
something  I  cannot  speak  of?  By  Jupiter!  can  his  be  the  same 
reason?" 

Vol.  XLII.— 62 
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At  just  what  hour  the  post  somoii  retained  to  Fort  Bosaitar  that 
night  DO  one  seemed  to  know.  Efe  was  present  at  sick-call^  and  im- 
perturbable as  ever^  on  the  following  mormng,  and  the  few  officers  who 
were  at  head-quarters  after  guard-mounting  were  able  to  affirm  that  the 
colonel  had  been  courteous  as  usual  in  his  greeting  to  the  medical  officer, 
and  that  nothing  whatever  had  been  said  about  his  being  awaj  so  late 
the  previous  evening.  Captain  Stryker  came  home  soon  after  midnight, 
had  a  brief  talk  with  his  colonel,  and  went  over  to  the  stables  to 
inquire  into  Owjnne's  condition  before  he  went  to  bed.  Parke  came 
into  Perry's  room  after  morning  stables,  and  told  him,  as  he  was 
yawning  and  stretching  in  bed,  that  the  captain  had  had  quite  a  long 
talk  wim  Gwynne  that  momine,  and  that  ''  something  was  up/'-^e 
didn't  know  what.  Later  in  the  day  Perr^  was  sent  for  by  Colonel 
Brainard,  and  found  the  commanding  officer  in  consultation  with 
Captain  Stryker  and  two  other  troop-commanders.  At  their  request 
he  repeated  the  story  of  his  adventure  at  Dunraven,  banning  with 
his  instructions  to  the  men  he  left  at  the  gate,  and  ending  with  old 
Maitland's  swooning ;  and  about  an  hour  after  he  had  finished  he  saw 
the  adjutant  with  a  small  escort  ride  away  down  the  valley,  and  rightly 
conjectured  that  the  colonel  had  s^t  a  letter  to  Dunraven  inquiring 
into  the  cause  of  the  assaults  on  two  members  of  his  command.  Bat- 
talion drill  kept  him  occupied  all  the  morning ;  a  garrison  court  con- 
vened at  noon  and  sat  until  skirmish  drill  be^m  at  three  p.m.  ;  and  so 
it  happened  that  not  until  near  parade  did  he  find  a  moment's  time  to 
himself.  He  longed  to  see  Mrs.  Lawrence  and  question  her  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  ^'  Dunraven  stories"  she  had  mentioned ;  for  what  had 
been  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  then  had  suddenly  become  of  vivid 
interest  There  were  ladies  sitting  on  the  Lawrences'  gallery,  he  could 
plainly  see,  as  the  cavalry  officers  came  tramping  in  from  afternoon 
stables,  but  he  could  not  nope  to  ask  or  hear  anything  about  a  matter  so 
near  his  heart  in  the  presence  of  so  many  sympathetic  and  interested 
listeners.  He  kept  away  towards  his  own  gate,  therefore,  until  he  saw 
that  there,  leaning  on  the  gate-post,  and  apparently  awaiting  him,  stood 
Dr.  Quin. 

Perry  would  gladly  have  avoided  the  doctor :  the  antagonism  he 
was  banning  to  feel  for  him  was  of  a  character  that  would  hardly 
brook  concealment.  Cordial  and  joyous  in  manner  as  he  was  to  almost 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  he  met,  it  was  all  the  more  noticeable 
that  to  the  very  few  whom  he  held  in  dislike  or  distrust  his  bearing 
was  cold  and  repellent  in  the  last  degree.  Something  told  him  the 
doctor  was  there  to  speak  to  him  about  their  chance  meeting  at  Dun- 
raven. He  did  not  want  to  speak  to  him  at  all,  iust  now.  Yet  how 
could  he  hope  to  have  these  matters  explained  without  a  meeting  and  a 
talk  ?  While  the  other  officers  strolled  over  and  stopped,  most  of  them, 
in  front  of  the  group  of  ladies  at  Lawrence's,  Perry  stalked  straight 
across  the  parade  and  the  boundary  road,  widi  his  blue  eyes  fixed  on 
the  doctor's  &oe. 

The  latter  was  studying  him  as  he  came,  and  doubtless  read  that 
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expveBEdon  of  coldness  and  distrust :  possibly  he  resented  it  At  all 
events,  something  prompted  him  to  speak  in  a  tone  less  cordial  than  he 
had  ever  employed  towards  Pernr, — "a  70un^;8ter  whom  I  thoroughly 
approve  of/'  as  he  said  before  he  had  known  him  a  week.  Still  leaning 
on  the  sate-post^  and  resting  his  head  on  his  hand,  the  doctor  began : 

"  Mr.  Perry,  I  have  been  to  see  you  twice  to-day,  but  could  not  find 
you,  and  I  wanted  to  speak  with  you  on  a  matter  of  some  importance.'' 

"  You  could  have  found  me  on  drill  or  the  court,  if  anything  un- 
mediate  was  needed.  I  have  been  nowhere  else,  except  to  stables,''^  said 
Perry,  shortly. 

''  It  was  a  personal  matter, — a  somewhat  embarrassing  one, — and  I 
thought  best  to  see  you  alone." 

^^  Well,  here  I  am.  Dr.  Quin :  drive  ahead  and  let  us  have  it'' 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if,  while  you  were  at  the  ranch  last  night, 
you  saw  anything  of  a  large  signet-ring,  with  a  crest  and  motto  en- 
graved on  the  stone." 

'^  I  did  not, — unless  you  mean  the  one  Mr.  Maitland  wore." 

"  The  very  one  I    You  noticed  that,  did  you  ?" 

'^  I  noticed  he  had  something  of  the  kind  on  his  left  hand  when  he 
came  down." 

'^  And  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found  after  you  went  away.  You  may 
remember  vou  were  chafing  and  slapping  that  hand;  and  I  thought 
you  might  nave  accidentally  removed  it  at  that  time." 

"  The  reflection  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  Dr.  Quin,"  said  Perry,  with 
an  angry  light  in  the  blue  eyes. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Perry :  I  put  it  awkwardly,  but  I  mean  no  re- 
flection whatever.  Miss  Maitland  mentioned  your  efforts  to  restore  the 
old  gentleman  to  consciousness,  and  together  we  searched  the  so&  and 
the  floor  after  we  had  put  him  safely  to  bed  and  discovered  the  loss  of 
the  ring.  It  is  one  to  which  he  attaches  peculiar  value,  and  its  loss  has 
preyed  upon  him.  While  I  know  very  well  you  could  not  have  the 
rine,  I  was  asked  to  ascertain  if  you  remembered  seeing  it,  and  so  es- 
tablish the  truth  of  Mr.  Maitland's  belief  that  it  was  on  his  finger  when 
he  went  to  that  room." 

'^  It  was ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  its  being  on  his  hand  after  he  was 
carried  to  the  sofiu  It  would  surely  have  attracted  my  attention  while 
chafii^  it" 

^^  The  parlor,  hall,  and  piazza  have  been  swept  and  searched,  I  am 
told  by  this  note,"  and  the  doctor  indicated  a  little  missive  he  held  in 
his  hand,  whereat  Perry's  &ce  did  not  brighten,  ^^  and  with  no  success. 
I  was  added  to  inquire  of  you,  and  if  it  has  annoyed  you,  as  I  infer  by 
your  manner,  pray  let  that  be  my  apology.  Then  I  am  to  say  you  saw 
it  when  Mr.  Maitland  entered  the  room,  but  not  again  ?" 

"  Precisely ;  unless  you  dioose  to  add  to  your  correspondent  that 
the  next  tame  I  am  associated  with  missing  property  at  Dunraven  I 
would  prefer  to  be  questioned  direct,  and  not  through  a  third  party." 

A  quiet  smile  shone  for  an  instant  on  the  doctors  grave  &ce : 

^'  I  fear  that  I  have  not  accomplished  my  mission  very  diplomati- 
cally, Mr.  Perry,  and  am  sorry  to  have  vexed  you.  The  colonel  tells 
me,  by  the  way,  that  I  ought  to  say  to  you  that  the  reason  I  was  so  long 
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in  readuDg  j<mr  party  last  night  was  that  I  was  detained  attending  to 
another  case,— one  of  our  own  men.  Good-evenine,  sir/'  And,  raising 
his  forage-cap,  the  doctor  walked  slowly  and  with  aignity  awaj,  leaving 
Perry  too  surprised  to  speak. 

''  The  colonel  told  him  to  tell  me  P  was  Perry's  wondering  solilo- 
quy at  last  '^  Then  I  suppose  he  must  have  told  the  chief  some  story 
to  account  for  his  being  away."  It  was  pretty  evident  fix>m  the  young 
fellow's  manner  as  he  entened  the  house  that  the  story  was  not  one 
which  struck  him  as  beine  entitled  to  confidence  or  consideration. 

On  the  table  in  his  little  sitUne-room  lay  a  dainty  note.  It  was 
not  the  first  he  had  received  under  that  superscription,  and  he  had  not 
been  slow  to  open  and  read  them.  If  anything,  the  cloud  upon  his 
forehead  seemed  to  deepen  at  sight  of  it.  He  picked  it  up,  looked 
impatiently  at  the  address,  hesitated  a  moment,  tossed  it  back  on  his 
desk,  and  went  into  the  inner  room.  He  would  not  read  it  now ;  it 
was  almost  parade-time ;  he  had  to  bathe  and  change  his  dress,  for  after 
parade  he  was  to  dine  at  the  quarters  of  an  infimtry  friend,  and  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Lawrence  were  to  be  of  the  party.  Already  it  was  noted 
that  when  any  of  the  few  in&ntry  people  at  the  post  gave  a  little  tea 
or  dinner  at  which  only  eight  or  ten  were  gathered  together,  the  Bel- 
knaps  were  not  invited  on  the  same  evening  with  Mr.  Perry,  and  trice 
vend.  When  Parke  came  in,  whistiing  and  singine  and  baueing  doors 
and  making  all  manner  of  uncouth  noise  in  the  exuberance  of  his  boyish 
spirits,  he  Dolted  into  Perry's  domain,  as  was  his  wont,  and  began  a 
ratding  comment  on  the  events  of  the  day. 

*'  By  the  way,"  he  broke  in,  suddenly, "  we  can't  both  go  to-morrow ; 
and  I  suppose  you  want  to." 

"Go  where?" 

**  Why,  out  with  the  hounds :  to-morrow's  the  day,  you  know." 

Perry  gave  a  whistle  of  perplexity.  The  colonel  had  promised  the 
ladies  that  there  should  be  a  big  nm  this  very  week.  All  the  fleet 
hounds  of  the  cavalry  battalion  were  to  be  out,  and  all  the  officers  who 
could  be  spared  from  the  day's  duties :  a  detachment  was  to  go  over 
into  the  valley  of  a  stream  some  ten  miles  away,  pitch  tents  in  the 
shade,  and  there  set  luncheon  for  the  entire  party ;  horses  were  to  be 
provided  for  all  the  ladies  who  cw^  to  go  mounted,  buggies  and  "  buck- 
boards"  were  to  convey  the  others,  and  it  was  to  be  a  gala  occasion. 
Antelope,  coyote,  or  jack-rabbit, — any  four-footed  game  the  prairie 
afforded  was  to  be  "  coursed"  in  due  state  and  ceremony ;  the  ladies 
"  in  at  the  death"  were  to  be  crowned  and  subsequently  presented  with 
trophies  of  the  chase  more  sightly  than  the  mask  or  brush  au  naturd. 
The  affair  had  been  gaylv  talked  over  that  very  evening  of  the  colonel^ 
dinner,  but  the  events  of  the  previous  day  and  the  perplexities  of  the 
one  just  closing  had  completely  driven  it  all  out  of  his  nead. 

And  yet  he  was  engaged  to  ride  with  Mrs.  Belknap, — ^the  Amazon 
of  Fort  Kossiter  I  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  Ned  Perry  would 
have  been  glad  of  an  excuse  to  get  away  from  a  gallop  with  an  accom- 
plished iqi^drienne. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  had  forgotten  it  ?"  asked  Parke,  in 
amaze. 
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"Don't  blow  on  me^  there's  a  good  fellow;  but,  after  aU  my 
'  breaks'  of  yesterday, — getting  an  absent  from  drill  and  into  a  row  at 
the  ranch, — I  declare  it  had  slipped  my  memory.  No,  you  go,  Parke : 
I  don't  deserve  to  be  let  off  anything,  after  yesterday.  You've  been 
sticking  to  duty  like  a  brick  ever  since  you  joined,  and  Stryker  ought 
to  give  you  the  preference." 

"  But  you're  engaged  to  ride  with  Mrs.  Belknap,"  said  Parke. 

"Who  told  you  so?" 

"  I  heard  her  say  so.  Dana  asked  if  he  might  have  the  pleasure, 
just  a  while  a^o,  and  she  smilingly  replied  that  it  would  have  oeen  de- 
liehtful,  but  that  you  had  asked  her  four  days  ago,  when  it  was  first 
phnned." 

"  So  I  had ;  but  I've  been  getting  into  scrapes  ever  since,  and  I 
oughtn't  to  go.  By  Jove !  I'll  write  her  a  note  now  and  say  I  can't 
get  off.  It's  true  enough.  I  wouldn't  let  such  a  fellow  go  if  I  com- 
manded the  troop.     I'd  make  him  stay  in  and  attend  roll-call  a  week." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Belknap  expects  you,"  said  Parke,  dubiously.  "  Not 
but  what  Dana  would  be  elad  to  take  your  place.  Belknap  can't  go : 
he's  too  bulky  to  ride,  ana  she'd  leave  him  miles  astern  first  run  we 
had,  sure," 

Suddenly  Perry  bethought  him  of  the  note,  and  made  a  dive  into 
the  sitting-room,  towel  in  hand  and  shirtsleeves  rolled  to  the  elbows. 
It  read, — 

"MoN  Ami, — 

"  You  go  to  the  Spragues'  to  dine  this  evening,  and  there  will  be 
cards,  and  yon  will  not  be  able  to  get  away  until  very  late.  Will  you 
not  come  in  a  little  while  before  parade, — ^without  fiiil?  There  is 
something  I  greatly  want  to  see  you  about. 

"  Sincerely, 

"  F.  E.  B. 
"  Come  early  as  possible  after  stables." 

"Thunder  and  turf  I"  exclaimed  Perry;  "and  there  eoes  first  call 
now  I  Here,  Parke,  you're  dressed ;  run  over  and  tell  Mrs.  Belknap 
I  just  this  instant  read  her  note  and  I  can't  come :  I'll  get  a  late  as  it  is." 

"  How  can  I,  man  ?"  shouted  Parke,  as  he  fled.  "  I've  got  to  get 
into  war-paint  too. — Lucky  thing  for  me,"  he  added,  in  lower  tone. 
"  I  don't  want  to  be  the  one  to  tell  the  prettiest  woman  at  Rossiter 
that  her  note  that  she  sent  here  at  noon  wasn't  opened  until  first  call 
for  parade." 

Perry's  dressing  was  completed  at  racing  speed,  but  even  then  he 
was  buckling  his  sabre-belt  as  the  assembly  sounded,  and  he  had  to  go 
straight  across  to  where  his  troop  was  forming, — a  flittering  rank  of 
yellow  plume8,-^and  so  could  only  give  a  hurried  sidelong  glance 
towards  Belknap's  quarters.  There  was  her  bonnie  ladyship  pacing 
up  and  down  the  veranda ;  and  he  knew  well  he  would  have  to  account 
for  his  sins.  All  through  parade  his  thoughts  were  divided  between 
the  fair  fiace  he  had  seen  at  Dunraven  the  nieht  before  and  the  dark 
one  with  the  long,  curving  lashes  sweeping  those  soft,  peachy  cheeks 
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and  half  veiling  thoae  wonderful,  liquid,  speaking,  side-glandn^  eyes. 
He  8aw  Mrs.  £lknap  stroll  forth  a  moment  as  though  to  jom  the 
group  of  ladies  on  the  walk,  then  return  to  her  slow,  graoeful,  languid 
promenade  up  and  down  her  piazza.  He  knew  that  he  must  hi^ten 
to  her  the  instant  the  rank  of  officers  dispersed  and  make  his  peaoe  if 
possible,  but  as  they  marched  to  the  firont  and  saluted  the  commanding 
officer  he  signalled  that  he  had  som^ing  to  saj  to  them  all,  and, 
moving  awaj  to  the  edge  of  the  parade-ground,  so  that  the  troops 
might  not  b^  detained  on  the  line,  he  gathered  his  officers  about  him, 
a  silent  group  under  the  little  shade-trees  that  bounded  the  road-waj, 
and  took  a  letter  from  the  breast  of  his  uniform  coat 

*^  Gentlemen,'^  said  he,  '^  this  will  be  of  importance  to  some  of  jou, 
and  of  interest  to  aU.  It  explains  something  none  of  us  understood, 
and  contains  matter  that  I  deem  it  best  you  all  should  hear.  It  is  a 
letter  from  the  manager  of  Dunraven  Kanch. — Mr.  Adjutant,  you 
read  it" 

And,  clearing  his  throat,  Mr.  Famham  began : 

"Dunraven  Bakch, 
"Friday. 
^^  OoiiONEL  Bbainabd,  — th  Cavalry,  Fort  Bossiter : 

''  Deab  Sir, — Mr.  Maitland  is  confined  to  his  bed,  and  too  ill  to 
personally  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  morning,  which  was  duly  received 
at  the  hands  of  your  adjutant  He  directs  me  to  write  as  follows :  that, 
while  he  regrets  the  boisterous  conduct  of  some  of  his  employees  last 
evening  and  their  assault  on  Mr.  Peny,  he  considers  that  in  view  of 
the  results — a  broken  head  on  the  part  of  one  of  our  people  and  no 
apparent  damage  to  Mr.  Perry — the  matter  should  not  be  pressed.  As 
to  the  other  assault  alluded  to,  he  has  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever, 
and  can  find  no  man  who  has. 

**  The  distinct  understanding  between  Mr.  Maitland  and  the  former 
commanding  officer  at  Fort  Kossiter  was  that  none  of  the  garrison 
should  ever  pass  within  our  lines ;  and  we  agreed  on  the  other  hand 
that  none  of  our  people  should  ever  trespass  on  the  reservation.  Mr. 
Maitland  holds  that  it  was  the  duty  of  (x>lonel  Brainard's  predecessor 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  and  the  residents  at 
Dunraven  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  invaders  of  last  evening 
were  not  the  very  men  whom  the  proper  authorities  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  restrain  from  such  aggression. 

^^  Mr.  Maitland  begs  that  Colonel  Brainard  will  in  future  ratify'and 
conform  with  the  agreement  formally  entered  into  by  his  predecessor. 

'^BespeotfuUy, 

"  P.  EwEN,  UamgerP 

There  was  a  moment  of  puzzled  silence.  The  colonel  looked  quiz- 
zically around  upon  the  circle  of  bronzed  and  soldierly  fiices  under  the 
black  helmets.  Captain  Stryker's  lips  were  twitching  with  amusement 
bdiind  their  black  fringe  of  beard.  No  one  spoke  at  first ;  but  jM:eB- 
ently  a  deep- voiced  troopKX)mmander  eave  vent  to  his  emotions : 

^<  What  a  bombastic  old  crank !    Who  is  he?" 
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^'  An  Englishman^ — the  owner  of  the  biggest  ranch  in  this  part  of 
Texas/'  answered  the  colonel.  ^'  Captain  Bdknap^  Captain  Lawrence, 
have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  agreement  of  whidi  he  speaks  ?''   ^ 

'^  Nothing  beyond  the  vague  talk  we  heard.  Dr.  Quin  would  be 
more  apt  to  know  what  Colonel  Stratton  agreed  to  than  we  would/' 
answered  Belknap. 

^'  I  will  ask  the  doctor  this  evening.  Meantime,  knowing  no  reason 
why  such  a  policy  of  non-intercourse  should  be  observed,  I  shall  not 
recognize  it  What  is  more,  while  you  will  caution  your  men  to  respect 
Dunraven  bounds  as  they  would  omer  private  property,  let  them  show 
no  hostility  to  the  ranch- people  who  may  have  occasion  to  visit  us.  The 
man  who  brought  this  note  tells  me  he  was  threatened  and  abused  by 
some  cavalrymen  near  the  stables.  Mr.  Mtutland  professes  to  have  no 
knowledge  of  another  assault;  but  we  have  eviaence  that  Sergeant 
Gwynne  was  beaten  by  three  fellows  on  the  Dunraven  grounds  yester- 
day. That  matter  is  yet  to  be  settled.  Now  one  thing  more:  troop 
and  company  commanaers  will  closely  watch  their  men  the  next  few 
nights, — keep  a  sharp  lookout  on  the  quarters  until  midnight,  to  see 
that  no  men  slip  away ;  after  midnight  the  euard  must  attend  to  it 
There  is  an  element  in  the  ranks  that  would  be  only  too  ^lad  to  go 
down  to  Dunraven  some  night  and  have  satis&ction  on  their  own  ac- 
count for  yesterday's  affairs.  This  must  not  be  permitted.  See  to  it, 
gentlemen.  That  is  all  for  the  present — ^Mr.  Perry,  will  you  come 
with  me  a  moment?" 

Perry  went  Mrs.  Belknap  saw  him  go,  and  believed  herself 
slighted. 


The  hounds  were  out,  and  all  Fort  Bossiter  ''  society''  was  with 
them.  The  day  was  &ultless, — neither  too  warm  nor  too  cloudy ;  a 
brisk  westerly  breeze  sent  the  doud-shadows  sailing  steadily  across  the 
broad  prairie  sea  and  keeping  the  veils  and  skirts  of  the  Amazons  of 
the  party  a-flutter.  Three  there  were  of  these,  the  rest  of  the  sister- 
hood preferring  to  follow  the  hunt  by  buggy  or  buck-board,  though 
fi'ankly  expressing  their  envy  of  the  fortunate  riders.  Mounted  on 
her  own  spirited  little  bay,  admirably  fitted  as  to  habit,  and  sitting 
squarely  and  well,  Mrs.  Belknap  would  have  been  the  centre  of  obser- 
vation of  all  the  cavalry  officers  even  had  she  not  been,  as  she  incon- 
testably  was,  the  beauty  of  the  garrison.  The  colonel  had  offered  Mrs. 
Lawrence  one  of  his  own  horses,  and  therefore  was  accorded  the  right 
of  being  her  escort  Mrs.  Sprague  was  similarly  indebted  for  her 
^^mounr'  to  Captain  Stryker;  and  a  very  bright  and  beaming  little 
body  she  was  as  she  rode  over  the  springy  turf  at  the  side  of  the  dark- 
haired  troop-leader.  She  dearly  loved  &esh  air,  sunshine,  space,  health- 
ful exerdse  of  every  kind,  was  the  champion  at  tennis  and  an  indomi- 
table walker,  but  a  ride  was  something  better  than  all,  and  of  course 
the  rarest  pleasure.  The  wife  of  a  ftithfid  and  honest  old  subaltern 
who  had  reaped  his  four  "  fogies"  for  twenty  years'  service  and  was 
still  lookine  forward  to  his  captaincy,  her  opportunities  for  riding  had 
been  limited  to  those  occasions  when  some  thoughtftd  cavalryman  would 
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Bend  his  horse  around  with  his  ccHiipliiiiaits  and  an  invitation  to  take 
a  canter.  The  Eleventh  were  very  busy  during  their  stay  at  Bossiter, 
or  very  diary  of  their  horseflesh.  They  never  rode,  said  the  in&ntry 
people,  in  speaking  of  them  to  their  suooessors,  while  the  — th  were 
not  only  themselves  in  saddle  hours  each  day,  but  they  were  constantly 
sending  horses  to  the  ladies ;  and — wonder  of  wonders ! — all  the  in- 
&ntry  officers  were  invited  to  join  in  the  hunt,  and  such  as  could  go 
were  provided  with  excellent  mounts.  And  so  it  happened  that  a  large 
and  merry  party  had  taken  the  field :  the  colonel  with  a  dozen  of  his 
officers,— cavalry  and  in&ntry, — the  ladies,  the  sergeant  in  charge  of 
the  hounds,  with  his  two  or  three  assistants,  and  the  brace  of  orderlies, 
made  a  ''  field"  that  covered  a  goodly  front  as  in  dispersed  order,  chat- 
ting and  laughing,  they  swept  out  eastward  from  the  post,  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  master  of  the  hounds  and  his  long,  lithe,  fleet-limbed 
coursers  themselves.  Beautiful  creatures  were  these  hounds  of  the 
— th, — ^many  of  them  black  as  jet,  others  a  slaty  blue,  others  a 
quakerish  drab,  but  all  with  huge  rounded  chests,  powerful  shoulders 
and  haunches,  and  wonderful  limbs  for  speed.  There  were  nearly  two 
dozen  of  them,  sprineily  trotting  alone  oehind  their  huntsman,  with 
lolling  tongues  and  drooping  h^  and  tail.  Yet  eyes  and  ears  were 
eager  and  dert,  watdiing,  waiting  for  the  signal  from  anywhere  along 
the  extended  front  that  dkould  start  them  in  a  race  that  would  leave  the 
very  gale  behind.  They  are  the  coursers,  the  runners,  the  aristocrats 
of  the  chase,  disdainful  of  the  woik  being  done  by  their  humbler 
kindred, — the  canine  skirmishers  who  are  bounding,  bustling,  scurry- 
ing, sniffing,  scampering  everywhere  over  the  praine  to  their  front, — 
yet  keenly  observant  of  the  results.  All  manner  of  dog— even  volun- 
teer whelp  from  the  Cheyenne  camp — ^is  to  be  seen  along  that  outer 
line, — spaniels,  a  lordly  Newfoundland,  all  varieties  of  terrier  and 
"curs  of  low  d^ree,"  all,  even  an  occasional  bird-d(^,  scouting  the 
prairie  in  desperate  eaeerness  to  snap  and  seize  a  rabbit  or  throttle  a 
coyote,  for  down  in  their  jealous  hearts  they  well  know  that,  once 
started,  the  quarry  leaps  for  the  far  horizon,  vanishes  from  their  view 
like  the  "  Split-the-Wmd"  of  tradition,  and  leaves  them,  despite  heroic 
effort,  &r,  far  behind,  while  the  lithe-limbed  greyhounds  and  the  racers 
of  the  garrison  horses  alone  can  keep  in  sight  of  the  chase. 

"  Hard  lines  on  Perry,  isn't  it?  said  Mr.  Graham,  as  he  trotted  up 
beside  Mrs.  Belknap  and  took  his  place  for  the  moment  with  her  bevy 
of  cavaliers.     "  First  time  he  ever  missed  a  hunt,  I  reckon.'' 

''He  needn't  have  missed  this  one,"  said  Parke.  ''It  was  my  week, 
and  I  told  him  to  go ;  and  Captain  Stryker  said  so,  too ;  but " 

Here  Mr.  Parke  broke  on  suddenly  and  looked  in  mild  wonder- 
ment in  Dana's  fiice,  for  that  young  gentleman  had  managed,  unseen  by 
Mrs.  Belknap,  to  swing  free  his  right  foot  and  give  the  speaker's  left  a 
vehement  kick.    Too  kte,  however.    Mrs.  Belknap  had  heard  it. 

"Are  you  cavalrymen  oS  so  little  to  be  trusted?"  die  asked,  with 
a  brilliant  smile  upon  her  flushing  &ce.  Exercise  and  excitement  had 
lent  unusual  sparkle  to  her  eyes  and  color  to  her  cheeks — ^"  she  is  posi- 
tively beautiful  to-day,"  as  Mrs.  Lawrence  confessed  to  the  colonel  at 
the  moment. 
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*'  I  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Perry  this  momioe  saying  he  was  griev- 
ously disappointed^  but  that  some  troop-duty  had  been  assigned  to  him 
which  ooula  not  be  transfen^  and  he  must  stay  and  finish  it'' 

'^  What  he  said  is  true,  Mrs.  Belknap/'  promptly  asseverated  Mr. 
Dana.  ^^The  papers  have  all  to  be  in  readiness  for  muster  on  Monday, 
and  the  saddle-kits  put  in  shape  for  inspection." 

"  Only  in  Captam  Stryker's  troop?  softly  inquired  the  lady,  with 
eyelids  rising  incredulously. 

''No,  of  course  not.  One  officer  is  back  at  the  post  from  each 
troop.     It  happened  to  fell  on  Perry  in  his." 

''  I  fancy  I  should  prefer  serving  in  some  older  captain's  troop  if  I 
were  Mr.  Perry.  It  seems  that  while  your  other  captains  stay  home 
and  look  after  their  companies.  Captain  Stryker  has  a  subaltern  attend 
to  his  while  he  comes  a-huntine." 

''  On  the  other  hand,  we  iellows  have  a  dozen  things  to  do  in  our 
troops  that  Captain  Stryker  does  himself  in  his.  It's  as  broad  as  it's 
long,  Mrs.  Belknap,"  said  Dana.  He  did  not  fency  her  criticising  the 
meSiods  of  his  cavalry  associates,  and  was  possibly  a  little  piqued  at 
the  decided  annoyance  she  showed  at  Perry's  failure  to  attend.  Mean- 
time, Stryker,  all  unconscious  of  her  censure,  was  chatting  laughingly 
with  Mrs.  Sprague  and  exchanging  shots  with  the  colonel  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence.  The  four  were  getting  on  admirably  together,  and  seemed 
too  much  absorbed  in  their  own  fun  to  note  the  feet  that  Mrs.  Belknap 
and  her  knot  of  four  or  five  satellites  had  been  gradually  edging  away 
towards  the  right,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  hunt  was  becoming  widely 
scattered. 

**  It  is  time  we  stirred  up  a  jack-rabbit  at  least,"  said  the  colonel. 
"  Suppose  we  veer  over  towards  the  northeast  a  little.  Whatever  we 
do,  we  want  no  chase  down  there  towards  Dunraven :  those  wire  fences 
would  spoil  it  all." 

"I  wonder  if  those  people  never  hunt?"  said  Mr.  Famham,  who 
had  joined  the  quartette :  he  always  kept  close  to  his  colonel,  as  be- 
fitted an  aspirant  for  the  adjutancy.  '^  Englishmen  are  generally  game 
for  all  manner  of  sport." 

^^  I  can  see  horsemen  out  there  on  the  prairie  to  the  east  of  the 
ranch,"  said  Stryker,  whose  eyes  were  keen,  "  and  I  could  have  sworn 
a  moment  ago  that  I  saw  a  horsewoman." 

**  Nonsense,  Captain  Stryker !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lawrence,  yet  with 
quick  glance  at  Airs.  Sprague.  ^^What  could  you  have  taken  for  a 
'  lady  on  a  horseback'?  Do  you  suppose  there  could  bo  ladies  at  Dun- 
raven  and  we  not  know  it  ?" 

"Hardly  possible,"  answered  the  captain;  "  and  therefore  I  doubted 
the  evidence  of  my  senses.  Yet  something  very  like  a  lady  followed 
by  a  groom  rode  down  the  slope  into  the  valley  about  ten  minutes  ago. 
Sne  is  out  of  sight  in  the  timber  now.  If  Perry  were  only  with  us 
I'd  send  him  off  there  to  see." 

"  Yes,  we  miss  Perry  on  our  hunts,"  said  the  colonel  to  his  lady 
friends.  "  He  is  one  of  our  best  riders  and  most  enthusiastic  sports- 
men.    He  will  be  out,  will  he  not,  Stryker?" 

"  Yes,  sir.     There  is  really  no  necessity  for  his  staying  in,  and  I  so 
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told  him ;  but  be  felt  tbat  be  ou^t  to^  at  least  until  certain  work  was 
finisbed.  Tben  be  said  be  oould  ride  eastward  and  join  us.  Hurrah  I 
there  they  go  I" 

Far  out  to  the  front,  straight  to  the  east,  ^'a  gray  streak  with  a 
white  tip  to  it*'  went  shocNting  into  space  as  thou^  launched  from  some 
invisible  bow  drawn  bj  ^iant  power.  A  big  jack-rd)bit,  all  lees  and 
ears,  had  listened  quivenng  and  trembline  to  the  sounds  of  we  ap- 
proaching hunt,  until  an  enterprising  terrier,  foremost  skirmisher  of 
the  line,  fairlj  tumbled  over  him  as  he  crouched  behind  a  little  bunch 
of  weeds :  then  with  one  mighty  leap  and  the  accompaniment  of  a  wild 
yelp  from  his  discoverer  he  sprang  forth  into  a  race  for  his  precious 
life.  ''Hoy I  hoyP'  yells  the  sergeant  as  he  sights  the  quarry. 
^'  Hurrah  T'  shout  the  nearest  huntsmen,  and.  with  one  simultaneous 
impulse,  skirmishing  curs,  stealthy,  springing  hounds,  eager  steeds,  and 
jubilant  riders, — men  and  women, — away  eoes  the  entire  field  sweep- 
ine  in  pursuit.  At  first  all  is  one  mad  rush  until  it  is  certain  that  the 
rabbit  is  a  veteran  who  understands  well  the  maxim  that ''  a  stem-chase 
is  a  long  diase"  all  the  world  over.  Let  him  keep  it  well  in  mind,  fix 
his  eyes  on  that  one  distant,  shadowy  butte  on  the  eastern  horizon,  and 
bear  away  for  that,  straight  as  the  fliebt  of  laden  honey-bee,  and  his 
diance  for  life  is  fidr :  he  has  fifty  yards  the  start  of  the  nearest  hound. 
Let  him  swerve  or  hesitate,  and,  uke  the  original  of  the  &mous  com- 
parison, he  is  lost.  The  prairie  is  level  as  a  floor,  the  turf  firm  and 
springy :  not  a  prairie-d(^  has  mined  the  sod  or  digged  a  pit  for  the 
unwary.  ^'Magnificent  ground  I— couldn't  have  better  P  shouts  the 
colonel  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  who  is  somewhat  nervously  tumng  at  her 
reins  and  leaning  back  in  the  saddle.  ^'  Let  him  go.  There  isn't  a 
possibility  of  a  stumble.  Look  at  Mrs.  Belknap  f'  he  adds.  He  would 
not  do  so  ordinarily,  but  he  and  his  fair  partner  are  being  left  hopelessly 
behind  in  the  race,  and,  though  his  big  charger  rarely  lands  him  among 
the  foremost  and  the  colond  does  not  attempt  to  vie  with  the  light 
riders  among  the  youngsters,  he  cannot  bear  '^dragging.''  Mrs.  Law- 
rence gives  one  glance  in  the  indicated  direction,  sees  Mrs.  Belknap 
skimming  like  a  bird  across  the  ^nasy  level,  riding  from  the  right 
front  diaronally  towards  the  fi^mtic  chase.  Gentle  as  she  is  and  un- 
envious  of  her  rival's  superiority  in  some  respects,  she  vxmH  be  thought 
a  coward.  The  color  deepens  on  her  cheek,  her  soft  eyes  flash,  she 
bites  her  pretty  red  lips,  and,  to  Lawrence's  amaze,  her  ridine-whip 
comes  viciously  down  upon  her  courser's  flank  and  her  little  hands  give 
rein.  Away  she  flies,  out  to  the  front,  leaving  her  lord  and  master  and 
his  friend,  her  escort  the  colonel,  thundering  bulkily  in  h^  track,  but 
losing  ground  with  every  stride.  Delighted  to  have  so  light  a  rider, 
the  colonel's  second  horse  makes  play  for  the  very  leGulers.  Here,  close 
behind  the  master  of  the  hounds,  all  eyes  fixed  on  that  bounding  tuft 
of  gray  and  white  a  few  score  yards  ahead,  bending  over  their  horses' 
necks  and  keeping  just  enough  pressure  on  the  bit  to  prevent  over- 
ridine  the  huntsman,  ride  Parke  and  Graham,  two  '^  light  weights," 
who  nave  coursed  many  a  mile  of  prairie.  Just  behind  them,  a  little 
to  their  right,  rides  Mrs.  Belknap,  her  veil  fluttering  straight  oat 
behind,  her  glorious  eyes  flashing,  ner  dark  skin  flushed  with  triumph 
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and  the  exhilaration  of  the  daslyng  paoe,  her  little  hands  woond  about 
in  the  reins  she  holds  so  firmly.  Splendidly  she  sits  her  fleet  racer, 
and  Dana  has  to  urge  and  spur  his  clumsier  troop-horse  to  keep  in  dose 
attendance.  These  four  are  well  in  advance  of  all  the  others.  Back 
of  them,  gallantly  urging  on  her  sturdy  sorrel,  comes  Mrs.  Sprague, 
with  Stryker  riding  warify  alongside  and  watching  her  "  going^*  before 
he  will  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  safe  to  trust  her  to  her  own  guiding. 
Level  as  the  prairie  is  here,  he  knows  that  a  mile  or  so  ahead  there 
are  "  breaks'*  leading  down  into  the  valley  of  one  of  the  innumerable 
tributaries  of  the  Washita.  Then  the  story  may  be  difierent  He 
looks  up  in  surprise  at  the  thunder  of  hoo&  close  alongside,  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  with  excitement  in  her  eyes,  overtakes,  then  passes  them  on 
her  way  to  the  firont  "SeeP  he  points  to  his  partner, — ^'^see  that 
dark  shadow  across  the  prairie  out  there.  We  cannot  ride  at  this  pace 
when  we  pass  that  hollow :  the  breaks  set  in  still  &rther.'*  He  glances 
over  his  shoulder  and  signals  to  the  nearest  officer  to  follow  Mrs. 
Lawrence  and  look  out  for  her,  and  the  gallant  does  his  best,  but  all 
are  at  top  speed;  the  colonel  and  the  heavy  weights — infantxv  and 
cavalry — are  beginning  to  lose  ground,  and  still  that  gray  "  puff-ball'' 
&r  to  the  front  seems  inch  by  inch  to  be  slipping  away  from  his  pur- 
suers ;  still  the  long,  lean  greyhounds,  looking  tdmost  flat  against  the 
sward  in  their  wonderful  strides,  speed  on  in  relentless  chase,  eager 
muzzles  outstretched,  eager  eyes  glaring  on  the  bounding  quarry,  gleam- 
ing muscles  working  in  the  sunsnine  Tike  the  steel  tqS&  of  the  drivers 
of  the  ^  lightning  express."  A  dozen  of  them  are  bunched  in  the 
track  of  the  chase ;  others  are  &rther  out  to  right  and  left.  Not  an 
inch  do  the  pursuers  seem  to  have  gained :  straight  as  an  arrow  has 
been  the  flight  so  fiir,  but  now  the  '^  breaks"  are  just  ahead,  little  ravines 
cut  in  here  and  there  across  the  level.  Will  he  keep  his  determined 
course,  up  hill  and  down,  straight  away  to  the  east,  or  will  he  lose  heart, 
tack,  veer,  double  and  twist?    If  he  swerve  he  is  a  lost  rabbit  I 

Far  to  the  rear,  yelping,  panting,  distracted  by  this  time,  the  terriers 
and  mongrels,  the  original  leaders,  have  Mien.  The  field,  too,  is  strung 
out  nearly  a  mile  deep  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  minutes'  run,  for  some 
of  the  laggards  have  given  up  and  are  disposed  to  wait  for  the  coming 
of  the  bu^es  and  buck-boaras.  Here  at  the  front  all  is  tense  excite^ 
ment.  Au  eyes  are  on  the  rabbit,  for  now  or  never  will  the  crisis  come. 
The  horses  are  breathing  heavily,  but  with  no  thought  of  slackening 
speed.  "  Watch  him  now  as  he  sights  that  arroyo  r  shouts  Graham 
to  Parke,  for  &r  out  to  the  right  front  a  ravine  bursts  off  to  the  south- 
east, and  one  of  its  shallow  contributors  stretches  obliquely  across  the 
rabbit's  frenzied  vision.  "  Veer  that  way ;  he'll  take  it,  sure  P'  shouts 
the  huntsman ;  and,  sure  enough,  no  sooner  does  he  reach  it  than  the 
gray  victim  darts  down  the  winding  shelter,  as  though  hopeful  that  his 
sudden  twist  would  throw  his  pursuers  off  the  sight ;  scent  the  grey- 
hound has  none.  The  move  is  disastrous ;  '^  Hi !"  shout  the  leading 
riders,  waving  the  pursuit  to  the  right  front,  and,  obedient  to  signal, 
the  foremost  hounds  sweep  Jin  long  curve  into  the  ooruUe^  striking  it 
many  a  yard  fiirther  down  than  where  the  harried  chase  first  dived  mto 
its  treacherous  shadows.    And  now  those  hounds  who  were  out  on  the 
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right  flank  are  up  in  line  with  the  very  leaders,  and  boundii^  alc»ig  the 
level  at  the  side  of  the  ravine,  yet  keeping  wary  eye  upon  the  diase. 
So,  too,  the  horsemen.  Making  a  deep  carve  in  the  ravine  five  hun- 
dred vards  ahead,  and  confident  that  Bunny  will  blindly  rush  along  his 
winding  track,  they  strike  out  across  the  prairie,  gaining  twenty  hone- 
lengths  by  the  move ;  and  now,  with  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  hounds, 
Parke,  C^ma,  and  Mrs.  Belknap  are  darting  on  abreast  of  the  chase. 
'^  Keep  out  there  to  the  left,  some  of  you  f  shouts  Dana.  "  He'll  spring 
up  the  other  side  quick  as  he  sees  us.  Drive  him  back."  And,  obeliient 
to  the  signal  of  his  waving  hand,  two  of  the  leading  troopers  breast 
the  slopes  to  the  east,  calling  half  a  dozen  hounds  with  them.  Darting 
around  a  bend.  Bunny's  agonized  eyes  catch  si^ht  of  the  hounds  and 
horses  on  the  right  bank,  and  like  a  flash  he  whirls,  scampers  up  the 
opposite  slope,  and  shoots  out  on  the  prairie  aeain  just  in  time  to  meet 
the  hounds  and  troopers  who  have  anticipated  the  move.  Now  he  is 
wild  and  demoralizea.  Once  more  he  dives  into  the  ravine  and  sends 
the  dust  flying  into  the  very  faces  of  hb  pursuers,  for  now  the  leading 
hounds  are  so  close  that  the  foremost  jaws  are  snapping  the  air  at  his 
every  bound.  A  quick  turn  to  the  right  and  up  the  slope  throws  these 
leaders  &r — too  far — beyond ;  thev  sweep  around  in  long  curve ;  but, 
thoueh  he  has  thrown  them  ofi*,  the  hunted,  senseless,  helpless  wrench 
has  forgotten  the  trailers  to  the  rear ;  they  spring  across  the  angle  he 
has  made,  and  are  close  as  the  orieinal  pursuers,  and  much  the  fresher. 
Wildly,  madly  now  he  twists  ana  turns,  first  up  one  bank,  then  the 
other.  Far  to  the  rear  the  comins  riders  see  the  signs  of  his  breaking 
down,  mark  the  scurrying  to  ana  fro  of  horse  and  hound.  '^  Come 
on  !"  they  shout  "  He's  gone  now,  and  we  can  be  in  at  the  death  !" 
Mrs.  Lawrence  on  one  side  of  the  ravine  is  as  &r  to  the  front  as  Mrs. 
Belknap  on  the  other.  One  of  them  mud  lose  the  brush :  he  cannot 
die  on  both  sides  at  once.  The  dark  beauty  has  had  more  than  one 
rasping  disappointment  in  the  last  two  days :  it  would  be  intolerable 
now  t£at,  after  all,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  not  she,  should  prove  the 
victor.  Bunny  makes  one  frantic  rush  up  the  slope  to  the  rieht,  and, 
with  half  a  dozen  hounds  at  his  very  heels,  spins  in  front  of  her  eyes, 
catches  sieht  of  two  fresh  antagonists  confronting  him,  whirls  suddenly 
about  to  uie  right,  and  almost  dives  under  her  horse's  heaving  barrel  as 
he  once  more  plunges  into  the  ravine,  down  the  rugged  slope,  up  the 
gentle  ascent  to  the  other  side.  There  half  a  dozen  long,  lean  muzzles 
gleam  dose  behind  him;  he  falters,  wavers;  a  sharp  nose  is  thrust 
underneath  him  as  he  runs,  a  quick  toss  sends  him  kicking,  struggling 
into  air,  and  in  another  instant,  with  piteous  but  ineffectual  sque^and 
pleading,  he  is  the  centre  of  a  tumbling,  snapping, '  &ng-gnashing 
group  of  hounds,  and  his  little  life  is  torn  out  almost  before  Graham 
can  leap  from  his  saddle,  beat  them  back  with  the  visor  of  his  cap,  then, 
seizing  the  still  quivering  body  by  the  1^  that  would  have  savea  could 
that  empty  head  only  have  directed,  hol(&  poor  Bunny  aloft  in  front  of 
Mrs.  Lawrence's  snorting  steed  and  proclaims  her  '^  Queen  of  the  Chase." 
And  this,  too,  has  Mrs.  Belknap  to  see  and  strive  to  smile ;  while 
down  in  her  heart  she  knows  that  it  conlSt  not  so  have  happened  had 
Perry  come. 
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XI. 


Riding  eastward  just  before  noon^  somewhat  comforted  in  conscience 
because  of  bis  self-^ienial  of  the  morning;  Ned  Perry  scanned  the 
distant  prairie  in  search  of  the  hunt.  It  was  nearly  Inncheon-time, 
and  he  expected  to  find  the  parl^  making  its  way  to  the  little  stream 
whither  the  baskets,  boxes,  and  hampers  had  been  despatched  by 
wagon  some  hours  before;  but  when  he  sighted  the  quartermaster 
driving  homeward  in  his  buggy  he  learned  from  that  bulky  veteran 
that  rabbit  after  rabbit  had  b^n  run,  and  that  the  whole  party  had 
finally  decided  to  give  dogs  and  horses  a  cool  drink  down  in  the  Monee 
valley  before  starting  northward  across  the  prairie.  "  They  must  be 
getting  down  into  the  valley  two  or  three  miles  east  of  the  ranch  just 
about  now,  and  will  go  due  north  from  there,  unless  they  stir  up  more 
game  along  the  Monee.  If  I  were  you,''  said  the  quartermaster,  "  I'd 
ride  over  to  the  lunch-stand.  You  won't  get  there  much  before  the 
crowd." 

Perry  thanked  him  for  the  information,  but,  so  fiir  from  accepting 
his  advice,  the  younger  officer  turned  his  horse's  head  in  the  direction 
of  Dunraven,  and  was  speedily  riding  thither  with  an  alacrity  that  he 
himself  could  hardly  explain. 

In  his  brief  talk  with  the  colonel  after  parade  on  the  previous 
ev^ng  P^rrv  had  told  him  what  he  could  of  the  charactenstics  of 
Messrs.  Maitfand  and  Ewen.  The  odd  letter  which  had  been  sent  by 
them  had  eiv^i  the  commanding  officer  cause  for  much  thought,  and 
he  was  desirous,  evidently,  of  gathering  from  Perry's  observations  as 
complete  an  idea  as  was  possible  of  their  life  and  surroundings.  And 
still  Perry  had  found  it  impossible  to  volunteer  any  description  of 
Miss  Maitland;  he  could  not  bear  to  speak  of  her  until — until  he 
knew  more  of  die  doctor's  purpose  in  his  visits  to  the  ranch.  He  had 
been  detained  by  his  commander  just  long  enough  to  make  it  necessary 
for  him  to  go  direct  to  the  Spragues'  without  leaving  his  helmet  and 
sabre  at  home.  They  were  waiting  dinner  for  him  as  it  was,  but  Mrs. 
Belknap  took  no  note  of  that  circumstance :  what  she  saw  was  that  he 
had  avoided  even  passing  within  hail  of  her  piazza  both  before  and 
after  parade. 

Now,  though  conscious  of  no  intention  of  avoidance.  Perry  rode 
forth  to  the  meeting  of  this  day  with  some  little  misgiving.  In  the 
first  place,  he  knew  that  he  must  strive  to  make  his  peace  with  this 
slighted  lady ;  and  yet,  in  view  of  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  the 
past  forty-eight  hours,  how  utterly  dwarfed  had  that  affiiir — his  laugh- 
ing flirtation  with  Mrs.  Belknap— become  I  Had  any  one  told  him 
his  attentions  to  her  and  her  marked  preference  for  his  society  were 
matters  that  people  were  b^inning  to  talk  of, — some  with  sly  enjoy- 
ment, others  with  genuine  r^ret, — he  would  have  been  grateful  for 
the  information,  instead  of  resentful,  as,  with  most  men,  would  be  the 
case  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred.  But  he  knew  nothing  of  this, 
and  had  too  little  experience  to  suspect  the  comments  in  circulation. 
She  was  most  interesting — up  to  the  day  before  yesterday ;  he  loved 
to  ride  or  dance  with  her ;  he  enjoyed  a  chat  with  her  more  than  he 
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ooald  tell.  A  most  STmpatfaetic  and  atteDtive  Uetoier  was  Mrs.  Bel- 
knap, and  her  voioe  was  low  and  sweet  and  fall  of  sabtlj  caressing  tcmes. 
fflie  had  made  him  talk  to  her  by  the  hoar  of  his  home^  his  hopes  and 
amlntionay  his  profession  and  his  prospects,  and  had  held  ium  in  a 
silken  bondage  that  he  had  no  desire  to  escape. 

And  jety  as  he  rode  oat  on  die  breezy  plain  this  brilliant  daj,  he 
foand  all  thoaght  of  her  distasteftd,  and  his  eye^  far  from  searching 
for  the  flatter  of  her  trim  habit  in  the  distant  riding-party,  would  go 
a-roaming  over  die  intervening  shades  and  shallows  down  in  the  Monee 
valley  and  seek  the  bare,  brown  walls  of  Danraven  &r  across  the 
stream.  It  was  odd  indeed  that  he  should  have  soaeht  this,  the  IcHigest 
way  round,  on  his  ride  in  qoest  of  his  companions  m>m  the  fort 

Once  again  he  looked  at  the  isolated  dump  of  buildings  from  his 
post  of  observation  on  the  bluff;  once  again  he  saw  across  the  stream 
and  through  the  trees  the  barbed  barrier  diat  had  caused  both  him  and 
his  men  such  laceration  of  flesh  and  temper ;  once  again  he  saw  the 
shallow  valley  winding  away  to  the  southeast,  decked  with  its  scrubby 
fringe-work  of  cotton  wood  and  willow;  but  this  time,  three  miles  away 
its  accustomed  solitude  was  broken  by  groups  of  riders  and  darting 
black  specks  of  dogs,  all  moving  northwara  once  more  and  already 
breasting  the  slopes.  He  should  have  turned  away  eastward  and 
ridden  across  country  to  ioin  them,  but  down  here  in  the  valley,  only 
a  short  distance  away,  absorbed  in  watching  the  hunting-party,  sat 
Mr.  Ewen  on  a  pawing  and  ezdted  bay.  Whatever  coolness  his  rider 
might  feel  at  this  discovery,  it  was  not  shared  by  Nolan :  he  pricked 
up  nis  ears  and  hailed  his  fellow-quadruped  with  cordial  and  unaffected 
pleasure,  a  neieh  that  the  English-bred  horse  was  so  utterly  uninsular 
as  to  whirl  about  and  answar  with  corresponding  warmth.  Ewen 
caught  at  his  heavy  Derby  and  jerked  it  ofl^  his  bullet  head  with  an 
air  of  mineled  embarrassment  and  dvilify,  repladng  it  with  similarly 
nMuunodic  had».  Perry  coolly,  but  with  a  certain  easy  grace,  raised  his 
rorage-cap  in  response  to  the  salutation,  and  then,  seeing  the  manager 
still  looking  at  him  as  though  he  wanted  to  say  something  and  did  not 
know  how  to  begin,  gave  Nolan  his  head  and  rode  down  to  short  hail- 
ing-distance. 

"  We  meet  on  neutral  ground  out  here,  Mr.  Ewen.  I  suppose  your 
exdusive  employer  over  yonder  can  hardly  prohibit  your  answering 
dvil  inquiries  after  his  health  ?''  And,  though  he  meant  to  be  distant^ 
Perry  found  himsdf  smiling  at  the  oddity  oi  the  situation. 

'^  Do  you  know,  I  was  just  thinking  about  you,"  answered  Ewen, 
'^and  wondering  whether  you  were  with  that  party  down  yonder? 
The  old  gentleman  is  better,  thanks.  He  had  two  joetty  bad  nights, 
but  is  coming  around  slowly." 

"  And  SiGss  Mdtland, — ^how  is  she?^' 

^^  Bather  seedy.  She  has  had  a  good  deal  of  care  and  vexation  of 
late,  I  ftncy,  and  this  is  no  place  for  a  young  girl,  anyhow.^' 

*^  Wdl,  you  have  some  appreciation  of  me  true  character  of  Dun- 
raven  as  a  residence,  after  all !  answered  Perry.  "  Now,  if  you  can 
give  me  any  good  reason  why  she  should  live  in  tliis  utterly  out-of-the- 
way  place,  you  will  lift  a  weight  fix>m  my  mind.'' 
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"Oh,  they  don't  live  here,  yon  know/'  spoke  Ewen,  hnrriedlj. 
She  oomes  here  onlj  when  her  father  does.  It  is  her  own  doing. 
She  ffoes  with  him  everywhere,  and  will  not  leave  him.  She's  all  he 
has,  aon't  yon  know  ?" 

"I  don't  know  anjihii^  about  it  You  Dunraven  people  seem 
averse  to  any  expression  of  interest  or  courtesy  from  your  fellow-men, 
but  I'm  free  to  say  I  should  like  to  know  what  on  earth  there  is  in 
American  cavalrymen  to  make  them  such  objects  of  aversion  to  your 
master ;  and  I  would  be  glad  to  know  how  it  is  such  a  girl  as  that  is 
drafised  into  such  a  hole  as  yonder." 

Ewen  sat  in  silence  a  moment,  studying  the  young  feUow's  &ce. 

"  You  deserve  a  better  welcome  there,"  he  presently  answered,  "  and 
I  don't  know  that  I  can  do  better  than  to  tell  you  the  truth, — ^what  I 
know  of  it.  And  let  me  tell  you  that  if  the  old  man  knew  of  my 
speaking  of  it  to  any  one,  I'd  lose  the  most  lucrative  but  least  attractive 
place  I  ever  had.    Do  you  see?" 

"  Then  jperhaps  you  had  better  not  tell  me.  I  do  not  care  to  pry 
into  secrets." 

"  Oh,  this  is  no  secret  It  was  that  that  drove  him  here :  everybody 
knew  it  in  England.  You  were  mighty  shabbily  treated  at  the  ranch, 
and  you  requited  it  by  preventing  what  would  have  been  a  bloody  row 
and  by  lending  us  a  helping  hand.  Even  the  old  man  recognizes  that ; 
and  I  think  he'd  be  glad  to  say  so  to  you,  and  see  you,  if  you  were  not 
just  what  you  are, — a  cavalry  officer." 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  can  we  have  done  ?  If  any  of  our  cloth  have 
wronffed  Mr.  Maitland  in  any  way,  it  is  our  right  to  know  it  and  take 
it  up." 

"  It  wasn't  ycfwr  cloth,  old  fellow,"  said  Ewen,  thawing  visibly, 
"  but  it  was  the  cavalry  all  the  same  that  broke  his  heart  and  his  pride, 
and  made  his  life  the  wreck  it  is,  and  drove  him  firom  his  home,  shun- 
ning the  si^ht  of  his  fellow-men,  all  these  years, — exiling  her^  too,  in 
the  prime  of  her  young  life.  Mr.  Perry,  there  are  only  three  or  four 
of  us  at  Dunraven  who  know  the  stoir,  but  we  have  only  sympathy 
and  pi^-no  blame-for  him,  though  fee  is  the  harshest  master  f  ever 
served." 

"  How  did  it  hai>pen  ?"  asked  Perry. 

^'  All  through  his  son.  There  had  been  more  of  them,  but  there 
was  only  the  one — Archie — when  the  Lancers  were  ordered  to  South 
Africa.  He  was  a  youngster,  only  seventeen,  they  tell  me,  and  he  had 
just  been  gazetted  to  his  cometcy.  The  old  man  was  all  wrapped  up 
in  him,  for  of  the  three  boys  the  eldest  had  died  only  the  month  before 
the  re^ment  was  ordered  on  foreign  service  and  the  second  had  been 
killed  m  India.  Both  these  two  who  were  gone  had  made  themselves 
fiunous  among  their  comrades  by  their  fearlessness  and  high  character, 
and  the  old  man,  of  course,  could  not  ask  Archie  to  quit  the  service 
just  when  orders  for  dangerous  duty  came.  The  boy  went  to  the  Cape 
with  his  corps,  and  got  into  the  thick  of  the  Zulu  war  just  at  the  time 
of  the  massacre  of  die  24th  at  Isandlwhana  and  the  fight  at  Rorke's 
Drift.  I  was  at  home  then,  and  all  England  was  quivering  with  grief 
over  sudi  needless  sacrifice  as  was  made  of  that  regmient^  and  all  ready 
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to  fall  down  and  worship  sodi  fellows  as  CSiard  and  Bromhead^  wbo 
made  the  superb  fight  almost  at  the  same  time.  They  saj  old  Maitland 
wanted  to  go  himself,  as  volonteer  or  something,  with  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, bat  it  coaldn't  be  done.  HIb  father  had  foaght  at  Alma  and 
Inkerman,  and  his  grand&ther  had  led  the  Goards  at  Waterloa  The 
whole  tribe  were  soldiers,  yon  know ;  and  now  Ardiie  was  with  the 
Lancers  in  Zaluland,  and  the  Lancers  were  goin^  to  wipe  out  the  dis- 
asters of  the  first  fights  of  the  campaign,  and  Archie  was  to  uphold 
the  grand  old  fighting  name  and  come  hotne  covered  with  glory.  He 
was  the  heir  now,  ana  Miss  Gladys  was  but  a  little  girl.  I  have  heard 
it  all  from  Mrs.  Cowan :  she  was  their  housekeeper  in  those  days,  and 
a  sort  of  companion,  too,  to  Mrs.  Maitland,  wno  was  very  delicate. 
The  old  man  was  very  fiery  and  proud,  and  full  of  fierce  denunciation 
of  everything  that  had  gone  wrong  in  the  campaign ;  and  he  ofiended 
some  people  by  the  way  he  condemned  some  officer  who  was  a  friend 
of  theirs,  and  there  were  others  who  thou^t  he  talked  too  mudi ;  but 
he  fidrly  boiled  over  when  the  news  came  of  how  the  Prince  Imperial 
had  been  abandoned  by  his  escort,  and  that  a  British  officer  and  a  dozen 
men  had  run  two  miles  at  top  speed  from  a  begearly  little  squad  of 
niggers  before  they  dared  look  round  to  see  whathad  become  of  their 
pnnce,  whom  they  had  left  to  fight  the  gane  alone.  That  was  old 
Maitland's  text  for  a  month.  If  any  son  of  his  had  ever  been  of  that 
party  he  would  disown,  disgrace,  deny  him,  forbid  him  his  sight,  cut 
him  off  forever.  And  right  in  the  midst  of  it  all — a  judgment,  some 
people  said — ^there  came  the  awful  news  that  Comet  Maitland  of  the 
Lancers  was  to  be  oourt-martialled  for  misbehavior  in  face  of  the 
enemy.  Of  course  the  old  man  only  raged  at  first, — said  it  couldn't 
be  true, — 'twas  all  some  foul  invention  or  ridiculous  blunder ;  but  he 
ran  up  to  London  and  saw  somebody  at  the  Horse-Guards, — that's  our 
War  Office,  you  know, — and  came  back  looking  a  century  older  and 
simply  crushed  to  earth.  Mrs.  Cowan  says  they  showed  him  the  offi- 
cial report  of  a  general  officer  who  was  called  upon  to  explain  why  he 
had  not  sent  certain  troops  to  the  relief  of  an  advanced  and  threatened 
post,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  sent  the  order  by  Comet  Maitland  of 
the  Lancers,  had  given  him  an  escort  of  a  dozen  men  and  strict  injunc- 
tions to  push  through  by  night,  at  all  hazards,  though  the  way  was 
beset  with  Zulus,  and  that  he  neither  went  through  nor  retumed,  but 
was  found  hiding  at  a  kraal  two  days  after,  onlj^  twenty  miles  away. 
The  escort  retumed,  and  afler  much  cross-examination  bad  told  the 
story,  separately  and  collectively,  that  the  young  officer  had  become 
utterly  unnerved  towards  midnight  by  the  reports  from  scouting-parties 
and  others,  had  declared  to  them  that  it  was  simply  madness  to  attempt 
to  push  throueh, — they  would  be  massacred  to  a  man, — and,  though 
they  announc^  that  they  were  standi  and  ready,  he  refused,  and 
ordered  them  to  bivouac  where  they  were  for  the  night ;  and  in  the 
moming  he  had  disappeared.  They  declared  they  supposed  he  had 
gone  back  to  camp,  and,  after  waiting  a  day,  they  retumed,  reporting 
him  lost  When  found  at  the  kraal  he  was  delirious  with  fever, 
or  pretended  to  be,  said  the  general,  and  he  was  brought  in  under 
arrest,  and  the  trial  was  to  proceed.     I  don't  know  how  it  turned 
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oat  He  was  not  oourt-martialled,  bat  permitted  to  return  to  England. 
It  was  said  he  told  a  very  different  story, — ^that  he  had  bened  the 
brigade  major  who  detailed  the  escort  to  let  him  have  half  a  dozen  of 
his  own  Lancers  instead  of  the  pack  of  irr^ulars  they  gave  him ;  he 
did  not  trust  them,  and  feared  they  would  atendon  him  as  they  had  the 
Prince )  but  the  staff-officer  said  the  order  couldn't  be  chang^, — these 
men  knew  the  country,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know ;  and  there 
was  one  fellow  in  the  Lancers  who  stuck  to  it  that  he  believed  Mait- 
land  had  tried  his  best  to  get  through  alone.  But  'twas  all  useless : 
somebody  had  to  be  held  responsible,  and  the  fiiilure  was  all  heaped 
on  him.  Meantime,  there  had  been  fury  at  home ;  old  Maitland  had 
written  casting  him  off,  repudiating,— cursing  him,  for  all  I  know, — 
and  the  next  thing  there  came  a  messenger  from  the  captain  of  his  ship 
at  Southampton.  They  brought  his  watch,  his  ring,  his  sword  and 
portmanteaus,  and  a  letter  which  was  written  on  receipt  of  that  his 
father  sent  him, — a  long  letter,  that  the  old  man  never  read  to  any 
living  soul,  but  broods  over  to  this  day.  The  young  fellow  bade  them 
all  good-by ;  he  would  not  live  to  disgrace  them  rarther,  if  that  was 
what  was  thought  of  him  at  home,  and  leaped  overboard  from  the 
steamer  the  night  after  she  weighed  anchor, — no  one  aboard  could  tell 

i'ust  when,  but  he  was  writing  in  his  state-room  as  she  cleared  the 
arbor,  and  the  steward  saw  him  undressing  at  nine  o'clock.  In  the 
morning  everything  about  his  belon^ngs  was  found  in  perfect  order, — 
his  letter  to  the  captain  of  the  ship,  the  portmanteaus,  watch,  ring, 
dothing,  etc.,  just  as  he  described  in  diat  letter, — and  he  was  no  more 
seen.  It  was  the  conviction  of  all  that  he  must  have  leaped  overboard 
in  the  darkness  when  &r  out  at  sea. 

''  Then  Mrs.  Maitland  bowed  her  head  and  never  lifted  it  again. 
Then,  all  alone,  and  fiercely  rejecting  anything  like  sympathy,  old 
Maitland  took  to  travel,— came  here  to  America,  wandered  around  the 
world,  shunning  men  as  he  would  these  prairie- wolves ;  and  when  he 
had  to  ^  to  Endand  he  would  see  no  one  but  the  attorneys  and  solici- 
tors wiui  whom  he  had  business.  Here  at  Dunraven  he  is  more  content 
than  anywhere,  because  he  is  farther  from  the  world.  Here  Gladys  is 
queen  :  'twas  she  who  named  it,  two  years  ago,  for  her  mother  was  a 
connection  of  the  earl's.  But  Maitland  even  here  hates  to  have  his 
name  mentioned ;  and  that  is  why  I  say  he  refers  all  business  to  me 
and  keeps  himself  out  of  everjrthing.  Do  you  see  what  a  weight  he 
carries  r 

Mr.  Ewen  had  grown  red  with  the  intensity  and  rapidity  of  his 
talk.  He  removed  his  bat  and  mopped  his  face  and  brow  with  a  bie 
silk  handkerchief,  and  then  glanced  again  at  Penr,  who  had  listened 
with  absorbed  interest  and  who  was  now  silently  thinking  it  over, 
looking  curiously  at  Ewen  the  while. 

^'  Have  I  bored  you  half  to  death  ?"  asked  the  Endishman,  some- 
what ruefully.  '^  I  never  told  that  story  before,  but  it  has  been  smoul- 
dering for  years." 

^^ Bored t  No!  I  never  was  more  interested  in  my  life.  I  was 
thinking  what  a  different  sort  of  fellow  you  were  from  the  man  I  met 
out  yoMer  the  other  day.  Did  th^  never  do  anything  to  dear  the 
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matter  np  ?  In  our  oocmtry  it  never  would  have  been  allowed  to  test 
there." 

^*  It  was  .too  far  gone ;  and  when  tfie  boy  killed  himself  the  diii^ 
was  used  by  all  the  government  papers — ^you'd  call  them  ^  administration 
organs' — as  a  confession  of  judgment  When  the  Lancers  came  home 
there  was  some  talk,  but  it  was  soon  hushed.  Maitland  had  shut  up 
the  old  place  by  that  time  and  gone  no  one  knew  where,  but  I  read  it 
in  one  oi  the  London  papers, — Tndky  I  think, — a  story  that  two  of  the 
irregulars  had  quarrelled  with  their  fellows  and  after  the  war  was  over 
told  a  tale  that  made  a  sensation  in  Cape  Colony.  They  said  that  the 
young  officer  was  a  maligned  man ;  that  up  to  midnight  he  had  pushed 
on,  but  every  scout  and  patrol  they  met  warned  them  that  thousands  of 
Zulus  were  ahead,  and  that  it  was  madness  to  try.  The  men  began 
whisperine  among  themselves,  and  begged  the  sereeant  to  attempt  to 
dissuade  the  Lancer  officer ;  and  he  dic^and  they  aU  began  to  talk,  but 
he  refused  to  listen.  At  last  they  halted  at  a  uttle  stream  and  flatly 
refused  to  go  a  step  fiirther.  He  ordered,  b^ged,  and  implored.  He 
promised  heavy  reward  to  any  one  of  their  number  who  would  come 
and  show  him  the  way.  Then  they  heard  the  night  cries  or  signals  of 
some  war-parties  across  the  fields,  and  the  sergeant  and  most  of  the  men 
put  spurs  to  their  horses ;  the  others  followed,  and  they  rode  back  five 
miles  until  they  were  within  our  patrolled  lines ;  then  they  bivouacked, 
supposing  of  course  the  Lancer  had  followed  them.  But  he  hadn't:  he 
never  joined  them  all  next  day,  and  likely  as  not  he  had  done  his  best 
to  get  through  that  strange  country  by  night,  alone,  and  had  tried  to 
carry  his  despatches  to  the  detachment  They  knew  they  must  tell  a 
straight  story  or  be  severely  punished.  They  were  twelve  against  one 
when  it  came  to  evidence,  as  the  sergeant  pointed  out^  and  so  they 
agreed  on  the  one  that  sent  him  to  Coventry. 

'^  Some  of  the  Lancer  officers  got  hold  of  this  and  swore  they  believed 
it  true ;  but  meantime  the  government  had  had  the  devil's  own  time  in 
tiding  his  lordship  the  general  over  the  numerous  blunders  he  had  made 
in  the  campaign,  and  the  Lancers  were  summarily  ordered  ofi^  elsewh^^ 
There  was  no  one  left  to  take  up  poor  Archie's  cause  at  home,  and  the 
thing  died  out." 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry,  Mr.  Ewe%  it  wouldn't  die  out  here  I  We 
Yankees  would  resurrect  such  a  thing  if  it  were  old  as  a  mummy." 

'^  Sometimes  I  think  old  Maitland  would  be  glad  of  the  chance  to 
do  it,  even  broken  as  he  is;  sometimes,  Mrs.  Cowan  sajrs,  he  walks 
the  floor  all  night  and  holds  Archie's  last  letter  in  his  hands.  ^8^ 
thinks  he  charges  himself  with  having  driven  the  boy  to  suicide." 

"Does  Miss  Maitland  never  revisit  the  old  home?"  asked  Peny, 
ailer  a  moment's  thought 

"  She  goes  with  her  father— every  where.  He  is  never  here  more 
than  twice  a  year,  and  seldom  for  more  than  six  weeks  at  a  time. 
Were  it  not  for  her,  though,  he  would  settle  down  here,  I  believe. 
He  went  to  Cape  Colony  and  tried  to  find  the  men  who  gave  out  that 
story,  but  one  of  them  was  dead  and  the  other  had  utterly  disappeared. 
There  were  still  six  survivors  of  that  escort,  the  sergeant  among  them, 
and  he  was  a  man  of  some  position  and  property.     They  stuck  to  the 
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original  story^  and  said  the  two  men  who  started  the  sensation  were 
mere  blackmailing  vagrants.  Maitland  advertised  everywhere  for  the 
missing  man,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  think  he  and  Miss  Gladys  have 
finally  abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  righting  Archie's  name.  She  was 
only  a  child  when  it  all  happened,  but  she  worshipped  him,  and  never 
for  an  instant  has  believed  tne  story  of  his  having  funked.  She's  out 
here  riding  somewhere  this  morning,  by  the  way." 

"  Who !  Miss  Maitland  ?"  exclaimed  Perry,  with  sudden  start,  and 
a  flash  of  eager  light  in  his  blue  eyes. 

Ewen  smiled  quietly  as  he  answered,  "  Yes.  She  needed  exerdse, 
and  wanted  to  come  down  to  the  eate  and  meet  Dr.  Qnin.  She  went 
on  up  the  valley ;  and  I  wonder  sne  is  not  back." 

The  bright  light  faded  quickly  as  it  came;  the  glad  blue  eyes 
clouded  heavily.  Ewen  looked  at  the  young  soldier,  surprise  in  his 
florid  face, — surprise  that  quickly  deepened  into  concern,  for  Perry 
turned  suddenly  away,  as  though  looking  for  his  comrades  of  the  hunt. 

^^  I  think  they're  comine  now,"  said  the  manager^  peering  up  the 
valley  under  the  shading  wifiows.     "  Yes  I     Won't  you  stop  a  bit?" 

"  Not  now,"  was  the  hurried  reply.  "  Thank  you  for  that  story  1 
it  has  given  me  a  lot  to  think  about.  I'll  see  you  again."  The  last 
words  were  almost  shouted  back ;  for,  urged  by  sudden  dig  of  the  spur, 
Nolan  indignantly  lashed  his  heels,  then  rushed  in  wrathful  gallop 
towards  the  eastern  blufls.  It  was  no  wilful  pang  his  rider  had  in- 
flicted on  his  pet  and  comrade ;  it  was  only  the  involuntary  transmis- 
sion of  the  shock  to  his  own  young  heart, — a  cruel,  jealous  stab,  that 
came  with  those  thoughtless  words,  "  She  wanted  to  come  down  to  the 
gate  and  meet  Dr.  Quin,  and  went  on  up  the  valley."  He  would  not 
even  look  back  and  see  her  riding  by  that  man's  side. 

XII. 

To  use  the  expression  of  Mr.  Dana,  '^  Ned  Perry  seemed  off  his 
feed"  for  a  day  or  two.  The  hunt  had  been  pronounced  a  big  success, 
despite  the  fact  of  Perry's  defection, — he  had  not  even  joined  them  at 
luncheon, — and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  repeated  the  first  bright 
day  after  muster.  That  ceremony  came  off  on  Monday  with  due  pomp 
and  formality  and  much  'rigidity  of  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  post 
commander.  It  was  watched  with  interest  by  the  ladies,  and  Mrs.  Bel- 
knap even  proposed  that  when  the  barracks  and  kitchens  w^«  being 
visited  they  should  go  along.  Dana  had  been  her  devotee  ever  since 
the  day  of  the  hunt,  and  announced  his  willingness  to  carry  her  sug- 
gestion to  the  colonel,  but  Belknap  declineoT  She  wanted  a  few 
words  with  Perry,  and  did  not  know  how  to  effect  her  purpose.  When 
he  stopped  and  spoke  to  her  after  parade  on  Satur^y  evening  and 
would  have  made  peace,  she  thought  to  complete  her  apparent  conquest 
by  a  show  of  womanly  displeasure  at  his  induct,  and  an  assurance 
that,  thanks  to  Mr.  Dana,  tne  day  had  been  delightful  and  his  failure 
to  accompany  her  had  been  of  no  consequence  at  all.  The  utterly 
unexpected  way  in  which  he  took  it  was  simply  a  '^  stunner"  to  the 
little  lady.    So  far  from  being  piqued  and  jealous  and  huffy,  as  she 
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expected,  Mr.  Perry  justified  the  oft-expressed  opinion  of  her  sisterhood 
to  the  effect  that  ^^  men  were  simply  past  all  comprehension''  by  bright- 
ening np  instantly  and  exoressing  such  relief  at  her  information  that 
for  a  moment  she  was  too  oazed  to  speak.  By  that  time  he  had  pleas- 
antly said  good-night  and  vanished ;  nor  had  he  been  near  her  since, 
except  to  bow  and  look  pleased  when  she  walked  by  with  Dana.  She 
never  thought  of  him  as  an  actor  before,  but  this,  said  Mrs.  Belknap 
to  herself,  hoh  like  consummate  actbe.  Had  she  known  of,  or  even 
suspected,  the  existence  of  a  woman  who  had  interposed  and  cast  her 
into  the  shade,  the  explanation  would  have  occurred  to  her  at  once; 
but  that  there  was  a  goddess  in  the  shape  of  Gladys  Maitland  within 
a  day's  ride  of  Rossiter  she  never  dreamed  for  an  instant  Believing 
that  no  other  woman  could  have  unseated  her,  Mrs.  Belknap  simply 
wuld  not  account  for  auch  utter — such  unutterable— complacency  on 
the  part  of  her  lately  favored  admirer  in  his  virtual  dismissal.  All 
Sunday  and  Monday  she  looked  for  signs  of  sulking  or  surrender,  but 
looked  in  vain.  Perry  seemed  unusually  grave  and  silent,  was  Parke's 
report  of  the  situation ;  but  whatever  comfort  she  might  have  derived 
from  that  knowledge  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  way  he  brightened 
up  and  looked  pleased  whenever  they  chanced  to  meet  Monday  even- 
ing he  stoppea  to  speak  with  her  on  the  walk,  holding  out  lus  hand 
and  £iirly  timing  upon  her :  she  icily  received  these  demonstrations, 
but  failed  to  chill  them  or  him.  Then  she  essayed  to  make  him  BxxH&t 
the  pangs  of  the  jilted  by  clinging  to  Dana's  arm  and  smiling  up  in 
Dana's  face,  and  then  she  suddenly  started :  "  Oh,  Mr.  Dana !  How 
could  I  have  been  so  thoughtless? — and  tliis  is  your  wounded  side !" 
Dana  protested  that  her  slight  weight  was  soothing  balm,  not  additional 
pain,  and  Perry  promptly  asseverated  that  if  he  were  Dana  he  would 
b^  her  not  to  quit  his  arm,  and  her  eyes  looked  scorn  at  him  as  she 
said,  "How  can  you  know  anything  about  it,  Mr.  Perry?  You've 
never  been  in  action  or  got  a  scratch,  while  Mr.  Dana" — and  now  the 
dark  eyes  spoke  volumes  as  they  looked  up  into  those  of  her  escort — 
"  Mr.  Dana  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  fighting  days  of  the  regiment" 
Even  ihai  &iled  to  crush  him ;  while  it  had  the  effect  of  making  Dana 
feel  mawkish  and  absurd.  Perry  frankly  responded  that  m  only 
wondered  the  women  ever  could  find  time  to  show  any  civility  whatever 
to  fellows  like  him,  when  there  were  so  many* who  "  had  records."  She 
was  completely  at  a  loss  to  fathom  him,  and  when  tattoo  came  on  Monday 
night,  and  they  were  all  discussing  the  project  of  a  run  with  the  hounds 
for  the  coming  morrow, — a  May-day  celebration  on  new  principles, — 
Mrs.  Belknap  resolved  upon  a  change  of  tactics. 

Dana  was  officer  of  the  guard  and  over  at  the  guard-house,  but  nearly 
all  the  other  officers  were  chatting  about  the  veranda  and  the  gate  of 
the  colonel's  quarters.  Thither  had  Captain  Belknap  escorted  his  pretty 
wife,  and  she  was,  as  usual,  the  centre  of  an  interested  group.  Perry 
came  strolling  along  after  reporting  the  result  of  tattoo  roll-call  to  the 
adjutant,  and  Captain  Stryker  called  to  him  and  asked  some  question 
about  the  men  on  stable-guard.  The  orders  of  the  colonel  with  r^ard 
to  watching  the  movements  of  the  men  after  the  night  roll-call  were 
being  closely  observed,  and  when  the  trumpets  soun<fed  "  taps,"  a  few 
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moments  later,  several  of  the  trooprcommanders  walked  avray  together, 
and  this  lefl  a  smaller  party.  It  was  just  at  this  juncture  that  Mr^4. 
Belknap's  sweet  voioe  was  heard  addressing  the  commanding  officer : 

"  Oh,  colonel  1  Ever  since  Thursday  I  have  been  telling  Captain 
Belknap  about  those  lovely  albums  of  yours;  and  he  is  so  anxious  to 
see  them.     Could  he  have  a  look  at  them  to-night?^' 

"  Why,  certainly  I"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  allheartiness  and  pleasure. 
"  C!ome  right  in,  Belknap,  come  in, — any  of  you, — all  of  you, — where 
it's  good  and  light"  And  he  hospitably  held  open  the  screen  door. 
Perry  had  seen  tne  albums  a  dozen  times,  but  he  was  for  going  in  with 
the  others,  when  he  felt  a  little  hand-pressure  on  his  arm,  and  Mrs. 
Belknap's  great  dark  eyes  were  ga^ng  up  into  his  with  mournful,  in- 
credulous appeal. 

"  Don't  you  know  I  want  to  see  you  ?"  she  murmured  so  that  only 
he  could  hear.     «  Wait !" 

And,  much  bewildered,  Mr.  Perry  waited. 

She  stood  where  she  could  look  through  the  screen  door  intathe 
parlor  beyond,  watching  furtively  until  the  party  were  grouped  under 
the  hanging  lamps  and  absorbed  m  looking  over  one  another's  shoulders 
at  the  nunous  albums ;  then,  beckoning  to  him  to  follow,  she  flitted, 
like  some  eerie  sprite,  on  tiptoe  to  the  southern  end  of  the  veranda, 
where  clustering  vines  hid  ner  from  view  from  the  walk  along  the 
parade.  Perry  o^an  to  feel  queer,  as  he  aflerwards  expressed  it,  but 
ne  stalked  along  afier  her,  declining  to  modulate  the  thunder  of  his 
heavy  heels  upon  the  resounding  gallery.  She  put  her  finger  to  her 
lips,  and,  after  a  nervous  glance  around,  looked  at  him  warmngly, 
beseechingly. 

"What  on  earth's  the  matter?"  was  all  the  perplexed  and  callow 
youth  could  find  to  say,  and  in  a  tone  so  utterly  devoid  of  romance, 
sentiment,  tenderness, — anything  she  wanted  to  hear, — ^that  in  all  her 
experience — and  she  had  had  not  a  little — pretty,  bewitching  little 
Mrs.  Belknap  could  recall  nothing  so  humiliating. 

"  How  ean  you  be  so  unkind  to  me?"  at  last  she  whispered,  in  the 
tragic  tremolo  she  well  knew  to  be  efiective:  it  had  done  execution 
over  and  again.  But  big,  handsome  Ned  Perry  looked  only  like  one 
in  a  maze ;  then  he  bent  over  her  in  genuine  concern  : 

"Why,  Mrs.  Belknap!  What  Tuib  happened?  What  has  gone 
wrong?    What  do  you  mean  by  unkindness?" 

She  faced  him,  indignantly  now :  "  Is  it  possible  you  profess  not  to 
know?" 

"  By  all  that's  holy,  Mrs.  Belknap,  I  haven't  an  idea  of  what  you 
mean  to  chaise  me  with.  Tell  me,  and  I'll  make  every  amend  I  know 
how." 

He  was  bending  over  her  in  genuine  distr^  and  trouble :  he  had 
no  thought  but  to  assure  her  of  his  innocence  of  any  conscious  wrong. 
She  was  leaning  upon  the  balcony  rail,  and  he  rested  one  strong  hand 
upon  the  post  at  the  shaded  comer,  above  her  head,  as  he  bowed  his 
own  to  catch  her  reply. 

For  a  moment  she  turned  her  face  away,  her  bosom  heaving,  her 
little  hands  clasping  nervously,  the  picture  of  wronged  and  sorrowing 
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womanhood.  His  blunL  rugged  honesty  was  som^in^  she  had  never 
yet  had  to  deal  with.  This  indeed  was  ^'  game  worth  the  candle,^'  bat 
something  of  a  higher  order  than  the  threadbare  flirtations  she  had 
found  so  palatable  heretofore.  She  had  expected  him  to  be  revealed 
by  this  time  as  the  admirer  who  bad  only  been  playing  a  part  in  his 
apparent  aooeptauce  of  the  situation  of  the  last  two  days;  she  expected 
to  be  accusea  of  ooauetting  with  Dana,  of  n^lect,  coldness,  insult 
towards  himself;  and  this  she  would  have  welcomed :  it  would  have 
shown  him  still  a  victim  in  her  toils,  a  mouse  she  mieht  toy  and  play 
with  indefinitely  before  bestowing  the  final  0(mp  de  grace,  but  instead 
of  it,  or  anythmg  like  it,  here  stood  the  tall,  nandsome  young  fellow, 
utterly  ignoring  the  possibility  of  her  having  wronged  him,  and  only 
begging  to  be  told  how  he  had  affronted  her,  that  he  might  make  im- 
me£ate  amends.  It  was  simply  exasperating.  She  turned  suddenly 
upon  him,  hiding  her  fitoe  in  her  hands,  almost  sobbing : 

"  And  I  thought  we  were  such — such  friends  P' 

Even  that  suggestive  tentative  did  not  lay  him  prostrate.  Fancy 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  his  response : 

*^  Why,  so  did  1 1'^  This  was  too  much.  Down  came  the  hands, 
and  were  laid  in  frantic  appeal  upon  his  breast  He  did  not  bar  the 
way ;  she  could  have  slipped  from  the  comer  without  diffioilty ;  but 
the  other  method  was  more  dramatic. 

"  Let  me  go,  Mr.  Peirv,''  she  pleaded.  "  I — I  might  have  known ; 
I  might  have  known.''    The  accents  were  stifled,  heart-rending. 

^'  Don't  go  yet,  Mrs.  Belknap ;  donH  go  without  telling  me  what — 
what  I've  done."  And  poor  Ned  imploringly  seized  the  little  hands 
in  both  his  and  held  them  tight.     ^^  Please  tell  me,"  he  pleaded. 

''No,  no!  You  would  not  understand;  you  do  not  see  what 
I  have  to  bear.  Let  me  go,  I  b^, — ^please.  I  cannot  stay."  And 
her  great  dark  eyes,  swimmine  in  tears,  were  raised  to  his  face,  while 
with  faint — very  fiiint — struggles  she  strove  to  pull  her  hands  away, 
relenting  in  her  purpose  to  go  the  moment  she  felt  that  he  was  relaxing 
the  hold  in  which  they  were  clasped,  but  suddenly  wrenching  them 
from  his  breast  and  darting  from  his  side,  leaving  Perry  in  mudi 
bewilderment  to  face  about  and  confront  the  doctor. 

A  little  opening  had  been  left  in  the  railing  at  the  south  end  of  the 
veranda, — the  same  through  which  the  post  surgeon  had  passed  the 
night  Mrs.  Lawrence  had  shown  to  Penr  the  answering  signal-light : 
it  was  the  doctor's  "  short  cut^'  between  the  colonel's  quarters  and  his 
own  side-door,  and  soft,  unbetraying  turf  lay  there  between.  Absorbed 
in  her  melodrama,  Mrs.  Belknap  had  failed  to  note  the  coming  of  the 
intruder;  absorbed  in  his  own  stupefaction  and  his  &ir  partner's 
apparent  depth  of  woe,  Ned  Perry  heard  nothing  but  her  sofl  words 
and  softer  sighs,  until  a  deep  voice  at  his  shoulder — ^a  voice  whose  accent 
betrayed  no  apology  for  the  discovery  and  less  sympathy  for  the  dis- 
covered—^ve  utterance  to  this  uncompromising  sentiment : 

"  Mrs.  Belknap,  this  is  the  thirtieth — not  the  first — of  April." 

"And  what  has  that  to  do  with  your  sudden  appearance.  Dr.  Quin?" 
answered  the  lady,  with  smiling  lips  but  flashing  eyes.  She  rallied 
from  the  shock  of  sudden  volley  like  the  veteran  she  was,  and  took  the 
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brant  of  the  fight  on  her  own  white^  gleaming  shoulders,  needing  no 
aid  firom  the  young  fellow  who  stood  mere,  flushing,  annoyed,  yet  too 
perturbed  to  say  a  word  even  had  there  been  a  chance  to  set  one  in 
edgewise.  Blunt  as  he  was,  he  could  not  but  realisse  the  awkwardness 
of  the  situation.  And  to  be  so  misjudged  by  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Quin  I 
All  this  was  flashing  through  his  mind  as  the  doctor  answered, — 

"  Nothing  with  my  appearance,  Mrs.  Belknap :  it  was  yours  I  re- 
marked upon.     You  seemed  to  think  it  All  Fools'  Day." 

"  Far  from  it,  doctor,  when  I  thoueht  you  miles  away." 

"Well,  well,  Mrs.  Belknap,"  said  Quin,  shrugging  his  broad 
shoulders  and  laughing  at  her  undaunted  pluck,  "I've  known  you 
fifteen  years,  and  never  have  found  you  at  a  loss  for  a  sharp  retort." 

"  In  all  the  years  you  ha/oe  known  me,  doctor,  as  child,  as  maid,  as 
woman,  you  are  the  only  man  in  the  army  who  ever  put  me  on  the 
defensive.  I  see  clearly  that  you  would  taunt  me  because  of  this  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Perry.  Hani  aoii  qui  maly  pense,  Dr.  Quin  !  You  are 
the  last  man  in  this  garrison-cavalry  and  all— who  can  aflbrd  to  throw 
stones." 

"  Whew-w-w !"  whistled  the  doctor.  "  What  a  little  spitfire  you 
always  were,  to  be  sure ! — Mr.  Perry,"  said  he,  turning  suddenly  on  the 
young  officer,  "  let  me  at  once  apologize  for  a  very  misleading  observa- 
tion. When  I  spoke  of  having  known  Mrs.  Belknap  fifteen  years  she 
instantly  thought  I  meant  to  make  her  out  very  mucn  older  than  she 
is ;  and  hence  these  recriminations.  She  always  objected  to  me  because 
I  used  to  tease  her  when  she  was  in  her  first  long  dresses, — ^the  prettiest 

S'rl  at  Fort  Leavenworth, — and  she's  never  ^tten  over  it  But  her 
ther  and  I  w^«  good  friends,  and  I  should  hke  to  be  an  honest  one 
to  his  daughter.    Good-night  to  you  both." 

"  One  moment,  Dr.  Quin,"  said  Perry,  springing  forward.  "  You 
have  seen  fit  to  make  comments  and  insinuations  that  have  annoyed 
Mrs.  Belknap  at  a  time  when  she  was  under  my  escort ^" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Perry,  no !  no  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Belknap,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm.  "  Not  a  word  of  that  kind,  I  implore  I  Svsh  I 
here  comes  my  husband." 

"  Ah,  Belknap,"  said  the  doctor,  blandly,  as  the  bie  captain  came 
hurriedly  forth  with  searching  glance  along  the  dark  gallery,  "  here  you 
find  me,  as  usual,  trying  to  be  devoted  to  Mrs.  B.  whenever  I  can  get 
you  out  of  the  way.     Why  the  jeuce  can't  you  stay  ?" 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it,  doctor?"  answered  the  captain,  in  tones  of 
evident  relief.  "  It  is  fisur  too  chilly  for  this  young  woman  to  be  sitting 
here  without  a  wrap,  is  it  not?  Come  inside,  Dofly.  Come,  doctor. — 
Halloo!  what's  that?" 

A  cavalry  trumpeter  came  springing  through  the  gate  and  up  on 
the  veranda. 

"  Is  Captain  Stryker  here?"  he  panted. 

"  No.     Whaf  s  the  matter  ?"  demanded  Perry. 

"  Trouble  at  the  stables,  sir.    Sergeant  Qwynne's  assaulted  again." 

Perry  sprang  from  the  veranda  and  went  tearing  across  the  dark 
level  of  the  parade  as  fast  as  active  legs  could  carry  him,  leaving  the 
doctor  far  behind.     As  he  passed  the  company  quarters  he  noted  that 
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several  men  were  leaping  from  tbeir  broad  galleries,  some  just  polling 
on  a  blooae,  others  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  but  all  hastening  towards  the 
stables,  where  dim  lights  ooold  be  seen  flitting  about  like  wiU-o'-the- 
wispe.  One  of  these  troopers  came  bounding  to  his  side,  and  would 
have  passed  him  in  the  race.  He  reoogpiced  the  athletic  form  even  in 
the  darkness,  and  hailed  him : 

"  That  you.  Sergeant  Leary  ?    Whaf  s  gone  wrong  ?'* 

''  It's  thim  blackguards  from  below,  sir.    Who  else  could  it  be  T'' 

"  Those  people  at  the  ranch  T 

"  The  very  ones,  sir.  No  one  else  would  harm  Sergeant  Gwynne. 
Sure  we  ought  to  have  wound  'em  up  the  one  night  we  had  a  dianc^ 
sir.'' 

Breathless,  almost,  they  reached  the  stables.  The  horses  were  all 
snorting,  stamping,  and  plunging  about  in  their  stalls,  showing  every 
indication  of  excitement  and  alarm.  From  the  stables  of  the  adjoining 
conijpanies  other  men  had  come  with  lanterns,  and  a  group  of  periiaps 
half^a  dosen  troopers  was  gathered  about  the  form  of  a  cavaliy  sergeant 
who  was  seated,  limp  and  exhausted,  at  the  western  door- way.  One 
soldier  was  bathing  his  face  with  a  sponge ;  the  first  sergeant  of  the 
troop  was  bending  over  and  trying  to  teel  the  pulse. 

*^  Stand  back,  you  men  I"  he  said,  authoritatively,  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  lieutenant's  shoulder-straps.  '^  Leave  a  lantern  here. — ^Now, 
Gwynne,  here's  Lieutenant  Perry.    Can  you  tell  him  who  it  was?" 

Gwynne  feebly  strove  to  rise,  but  Perry  checked  him. 

"  Sit  dovm  I  The  doctor  is  coming ;  don't  attempt  to  move,"  panted 
the  young  officer.  ^^  Tell  me  what  you,  know  about  it,  Sergeant  Hos- 
mer." 

'^  Nothing  but  this,  sir.  I  was  in  the  office,  when  Trumpeter  Peta^ 
sen  ran  in  and  said  they  were  killing  Sei^eant  Gwynne.  I  sent  him 
for  the  captain  and  grabbed  my  revolver  and  ran  here  as  hard  as  I  could. 
He  was  lying  just  outside  the  door  when  I  got  here,  and  not  anodier 
soul  in  sight  Sergeant  Boss,  of  F  Troop,  fmd  Sergeant  Fagan,  of  B, 
came  with  their  lanterns  from  the  stables  next  door ;  but  they  had  not 
even  heard  the  trouble." 

"  Where  was  the  stable-guard  ?" 

^^  Inside,  sir,  and  he's  there  now.  He  heard  the  scuffle,  he  says, 
and  ran  to  give  the  alarm  and  to  protect  the  sergeant,  but  the  men 
scatt^^  when  he  came,  and  he  saw  none  of  them.'' 

^^  Tell  him  to  come  here.  Let  some  of  these  men  go  in  and  quiet 
the  horses.  The  captain  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  and  he  will  want  to 
see  that  stable-man.    Who  is  it?" 

"Kelly,  sir." 

By  this  time  Dr.  Quin  came  lumbering  heavily  up  the  Aof%  to  the 
stable  door.  His  manner  was  very  quiet  and  very  grave  as  he  bent 
over  the  injured  man  and  carefully  studied  his  face  by  the  light  of  the 
sei^eant's  lamp.  Gwynne  partially  opened  his  eyes  and  turned  his 
head  as  though  the  glare  were  too  rainnil.    The  doctor  spoke  gently: 

"You  know  me,  sergeant? — -DK  Quiu.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
struck  you?    Are  you  hurt  elsewhere  than  in  the  head ?" 

Gwynne  made  no  reply  for  a  moment,  then  fiuntly  answered, — 
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^'  Stunnedy  mainly,  and  one  or  two  kicks  after  I  was  knocked  down/' 
Then  came  a  deeper  voice,  quiet  but  authoritative,  and  the  group 

that  had  begun  to  dose  in  asain  about  the  doctor  and  his  patient  fell 

back  as  Captain  Stryker  strode  into  tlieir  midst. 

^'  Sergeant  Hosmer,  send  all  these  men  of  the  troop  back  to  their 

Juarters  at  once,  and  permit  no  more  to  come  out. — ^Is  he  much  hurt, 
octor?' 

'^  Somewhat  stunned,  he  says.     I've  made  no  examination  yef 

The  captain  looked  about  him.  Except  one  sergeant  holding  a 
lantern,  the  other  troopers,  obedient  to  his  order,  were  slowly  &ding 
back  into  the  darkness  on  their  way  to  the  barracks.  Only  the  doctor, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  the  sergeant  remained  by  the  side  of  the  injured  man. 
Then  came  the  question, — 

«  Who  did  this,  Gwynner 

No  answer.  A  deeper  shade  of  pain  and  trouble  seemed  to  pass 
over  the  young  sergeant's  face.  He  made  an  effort  to  speak,  hesitated, 
and  at  last  replied, — 

"  I  cannot  say,  sir." 

"  You  know,  do  you  not  ?" 

A^n  pained  silence  and  embarrassm^it.  At  last  the  sergpeant 
leaned  slowly  forward  and  spoke : 

^^  Oaptain,  the  men  were  masked,  the  voices  disguised.  I  could  not 
see  the  dress  in  the  darkness.  I  was  struck  on  the  head  almost  the 
instant  I  got  outside  the  door,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
identify  one  of  them." 

'^  Do  you  think  it  was  the  same  gang  yon  had  the  trouble  with  at 
Dunraven  ?" 

"  I — could  not  say,  sir." 

"  Do  you  suspect  any  of  our  own  men?" 

"  I — ^would  not  say  that,  sir." 

"  Where  is  the  stable-guard  ?"  asked  Stryker.  "  Send  him 
here." 

ApA  presently  Trooper  Kelly— a  wiry  little  Irishman,  with  a 
twinkling  eye  and  an  expression  oi  mingled  devilment  and  imperturba- 
bility in  his  &ce— <!ame  forth  firom  the  stable  door  and  stood  attention, 
awaiting  his  examination. 

"  Where  were  you  when  this  assault  took  place,  Kelly?" 

^^  At  the  &r  end  of  the  stables,  sir,"  replied  Kelly,  with  prompt 
and  confident  tone. 

^^  Then  of  course  you  saw  and  know  nothing  of  it.'^ 

"  Not  a  wor-rad,  sir." 

'^  Why  did  you  let  a  gang  from  that  English  randi  come  here  and 
beat  your  sei^eant  before  your  very  eyes?" 

l^elly  reddened  at  the  veij  idea : 

"  I'd  ha'  died  first,  sir  I    Sure  they'd  niver  dared ^"    And  then 

Kelly  stopped  short  His  Celtic  pride  had  been  touched  to  the  quick, 
and  had  it  not  proved  too  much  for  even  Irish  wit? 

^'  How  did  they  get  the  sergeant  out  of  the  stable  at  this  hour  of 
the  nieht?" 

^^  l^re  they  called  him  out,  sir." 
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^  And  the  aei^geaiit  happoied  to  be  down  there  by  the  doc^  tt  the 
timer 

'^  No,  ar :  he  was  in  his  room,  beyant, — ap  there  bj  the  fongeJ^ 

^^  That^  a  long  distanoe  from  this  dloor,  Kdly ;  and  if  he  ooold 
hear  it  in  his  room  yon  ooold  hear  it  fiirther  away/^ 

'^I  wasn't  fiuther  away  thin,  sir:  I  was  down  here  when  they 
axed  for  him/' 

**  Then  why  didn't  yon  open  the  door  and  see  who  was  making  sudi 
a  rackety  shontinff  for  Sergeant  Gwynne  after  taps?" 

^^Sure  they  didn't  shout  at  all  at  all,  sir;  thqr  axed  for  him  qoiet 
and  respectable  like,  an'  I  wint  and  told  him." 

**  Ah,  yes,  I  see.  And  then,  having  told  him,  yon  went  away  to 
the  fiir  end  of  the  stable." 

^^  Yis,  sir, — just  so,  sir ;  an'  the  moment  I  heard  the  scrimmidge, 
sir,  I  ran  as  hard  as  I  oould." 

^Of  course  you  considered  it  was  none  of  your  boaness  what 
people  might  want  with  the  stable-sergeant  at  night" 

'^  No,  sir.    If  he  wanted  me  he  had  a  rieht  to  tell  me  to  come.^ 

"  We  differ  on  that  point,  Kelly,"  said  the  captain,  qui^y.  **  For 
a  goard,  yon  displayed  a  lack  of  curiosity  that  is  simply  ratal. — ^Believe 
him.  Sergeant  Blosmer,"  he  continued,  placidly,  and  then,  taking  Perry 
by  the  arm,  led  him  to  one  side.  Thm  was  a  few  minutes'  low-toned 
talk  between  the  officers  while  Gwynne  was  being  led  away  by  the 
doctor,  and  when  on  the  following  mominff  Coloi^  Brainard  looked 
over  the  report  of  CSaptain  StrykePs  troop  he  was  surprised  to  note  in 
the  column  of  remarks  explanatory  of  the  alterations  firom  the  status 
of  the  previous  day, — 

'^  Sergeant  Gwynne  firom  daily  duty  as  stable-sei^eant  to  side  in 
hospital,  bergeant  Leary  firom  duty  to  arrest^  and  Private  Kelly  from 
duty  to  confinemait" 

xin. 

Notwithstanding  the  &ct  that  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  suppressed 
excitement*  over  the  garrison  this  May-day  morning,  Mrs.  Belknap's 
hunt  came  off  according  to  plan,  and  the  three  heroines  of  the  previous 
run  rode  forth  with  but  slight  change  of  escort  Oaptain  Stryker  felt 
constrained  to  remain  in  garrison :  he  had  a  quiet  investigation  to  make, 
and  was  observed  to  be  in  dose  conversation  with  Dr.  Quin  as  the  gay 
party  assembled  in  firont  of  Colonel  Brainard's  quarters.  Mr.  Peny 
appeared  in  his  captain's  stead,  and  very  politely  requested  the  honor 
of  being  escort  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  who  accepted,  yet  looked  a  trifle  m- 
barrassed  as  she  did  so.    Indeed,  not  until  she  had  stolen  an  appealing 

fiance  at  her  husband  and  heard  his  cordial  ^^  By  all  means,  dear : 
^erry  can  guide  you  fiir  better  than  I,  and  perhaps  you'll  win  another 
mask,"  did  she  thankfiilly  say  ^'  Yes."  Dana  rode  with  Mrs.  Belknap, 
as  before,  and  it  was  the  colonel  himself  who  suggested  to  Stryker  that  * 
Mr.  Perry  should  accompany  Mrs.  Lawrence  this  day,  and  that  he,  the 
colonel,  diould  ride  with  Mrs.  Sprague. 

Perry  had  eagerly  lent  himself  to  the  proposition :  he  figured  that 
now  he  could  have  an  uninterrupted  chat  with  Mrs.  Lawrence  and  hear 

V 
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what  she  had  to  tell  about  Dunraven.  Just  before  starting  he  sought 
Captain  Lawrence,  laughingly  told  him  the  terms  of  their  agreement, 
ana  begeed  that  he  would  relax  his  marital  injunction  and  permit  her 
to  give  him  such  details  as  she  happened  to  be  in  possession  ofl  ^'  In- 
deed, Captain  Lawrence,''  he  saidf,  '^  I  ask  from  no  idle  curiosify.  I 
have  been  to  the  ranch,  as  you  now  know,  and  have  ^ood  reason  for 
asking/'  To  his  surprise,  the  captain  replied  substantially  that,  while 
he  had  regretted  Mrs.  Lawrence's  impulsive  revelations,  he  had  thought 
it  all  over  and  decided  that  the  best  way  out  was  that  Perry  should  be 
told  the  whole  story  and  be  able  to  see  how  very  little  there  was  to  it 
He  had  decided,  therefore,  to  tell  him  himself;  ^^and  this  evening, 
Perry,  if  you  will  dine  with  us  informally,  we'll  talk  it  over  afterwards. 
Meantime,  I  prefer  Mrs.  Lawrence's  name  should  not  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  any  story  there  may  be  afloat :  so  oblige  me  by  saying 
nothing  to  her  on  Uie  subject" 

This  was  one  niatter  for  reflection,  and  something  of  a  surprise ; 
but  there  was  still  another,  and  even  greater  one.  That  very  momine, 
just  before  guard-mount,  and  while  he  was  dressine,  Perry  shouted, 
'^  Come  in,"  responsive  to  a  knock  at  his  sittin^room  door,  and  in  came 
Captain  Stryker.  The  object  of  his  early  cedl  was  explained  in  very 
few  words. 

"  Perry,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  over  to  see  Sei^eant  Gwynne  this 
morning,  and  the  doctor  walked  back  from  hospital  with  me  and  told 
me  of  your  threatened  disagreement  of  last  night  If  it  had  not  been 
for  that  sudden  call  to  the  stables  I  fam^  there  might  have  been  a 
quarrel.  Now,  I  think  you  know  I'm  one  of  the  last  men  to  let  an 
officer  of  my  raiment — especially  my  troop— be  placed  in  a  &lse  posi- 
tion, and — ^you  can  affi)rd  to  leave  this  matter  in  my  hands,  can  you 
notr 

**  Certainly,  Captain  Stryker." 

^^  Then  I  want  you  to  say  nothing  to  Quin  on  the  subject,  and  to 
treat  him,  as  flu*  as  possible,  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  His 
relations  with  the  lady's  &ther  and  fimiily  were,  and  are,  such  that  she 
ought  to  treat  him  with  respect  and  deference,  and  to  accept  his  advice 
even  though  it  be  eiven  in  a  style  that  Carlyle,  his  fitvorite  author,  is 
mainly  responsible  for." 

"  There  was  absolutely  nothing  in — ^in  that — '• —  Well,  captain," 
stammered  poor  Ned,  "  I  don't  know  how  to  say  what  I  want  to  say." 
He  wanted  to  say  there  was  nothing  in  that  interview  which  could 
possibly  be  criticised,  but  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  a  good  deal.  Then  he  desired  to  assure  his  captain 
that,  so  fiur  as  Ae  was  concerned,  there  wasn't  a  suspicion  of  wrong- 
doing ;  but — ^heavens  and  earth ! — that  was  equivalent  to  saying  the 
lady  was  doing  all  that  was  open  to  remark,  and  nothing  would  ever 
induce  him  to  ^^  give  away  a  woman,"  as  he  would  have  expressed  it 
Perry  stammered  and  reddened  all  the  more,  and  at  last  gave  it  up  in 
despair,  Stryker  sitting  there  the  while  with  a  q^uiet  grin  on  his  bronjEcd 
fiice,  and  mechanically  slashing  his  boot-legs  with  a  riding-switch. 

*'  I  ^nk  I  understand  the  situation,  Perry,  and  there's  no  great 
harm  done.    Only,  let  the  matter  drop, — so  far  as  the  doctor  is  con- 
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oemedy  I  mean :  I  do  not  presume  to  obtrude  advioe  upon  yon  as  to 
anything  else." 

And,  though  be  had  meditated  a  difierent  course,  and  had  fully  in- 
tended hunting  up  Dana  and  sending  him  with  a  note  to  call  up(»i  the 
doctor  for  an  ^^  explanation/'  he  was  glad  to  have  a  man  of  ^ly leer's 
standing  ciy  halt.  All  the  same  be  was  sore  incensed  against  Dr. 
Quin, — mainly  because  of  the  jealous  pain  he  suffered  at  the  knowledge 
of  his  being  so  welcomed  by  Gladys  Maitland  when  he  saw  fit  to  visit 
the  ranch ;  and  this  pain  gnawed  all  the  more  angrily  now  at  diooght 
of  the  embarrassing— even  suspicious — situation  in  whidi  that  vary 
man  had  found  him  on  the  previous  evening.  Pressing  duties  and 
hurried  preparations  kept  him  from  brooding  too  mndi  upon  these  sore 
points,  but  the  youngsters  all  rallied  him  upon  his  preoccupati<m  while 
at  their  merry  breakfast-table.  He  had  resolved  that  there  was  one 
thing  he  could  and  would  bring  to  an  issue  with  Dr.  Quin,  and  was  all 
impatience  for  the  coming  of  evening,  that  he  might  hear  fit>m  the  lips 
of  Captain  Lawrence  the  actual  stories  that  had  been  in  circulation  con- 
cerning Dunraven  Ranch.  He  never  wait  out  to  a  hunt  so  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  so  eager  to  have  it  all  over  and 
done  with.  And  yet — and  j^ — ^neva*  had  there  opened  to  him  a  day 
so  radiant  with  glorious  possibility ;  never  before  in  all  his  young  life 
had  nightfall  proved  so  unwelcome  when  it  finally  came. 

The  first  rabbit  was  started  before  they  were  a  mile  from  Bosmter, 
and  the  hounds  tumbled  over  him  nearly  a  league  away  down  the 
valley  of  the  Monee.  It  was  while  thqr  were  watering  their  horses  in 
the  stream  that  Mrs.  Belknap  rode  up  beside  them  and  laughingly 
addressed  Mrs.  Lawrence : 

^^That  was  too  much  of  a  straight-away  for  either  of  us,  Mrs. 
Lawrence ;  but  what  wager  shall  we  have  on  the  first  mask  afler  this?" 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Belknap !  I  can  never  hope  to  rival  you.  It  was 
mere  accident,  and  good  guiding  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  oflBicers  who 
were  kind  enough  to  stay  by  me,  that  enabled  me  to  be  ^  in  at  the  death' 
the  otlier  day." 

"  You  Imve  Mr.  Perry  to  lead  you  to-day.  Surely  with  sudi  a 
guide  you  ouffht  to  be  inspired. — ^Am  I  to  see  ofMfthing  of  you  to-day  f' 
she  almost  whispered  to  him,  as  her  stirrup  brushed  his  riding-boot. 

"  Certainly,''  he  answered,  auietly,  and  looking  her  over  with  fiimk 
blue  eyes  that  were  rather  too  dear  and  calm  for  her  mood.  ^^  If  Mrs. 
Lawrence  will  excuse  me  a  few  moments  by  and  by,  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  come  and  ride  with  you.     I'll  ask  her." 

^^  Indeed  you  shall  not,"  was  the  low-toned  reply,  while  the  dark 
eyes  fiurly  snapped  with  indignation.  "  I  do  not  borrow  other  women's 
escort     If  you  know  no  other  way,  that  ends  it." 

And  then  Mrs.  Sprague's  cheery  voice  had  hailed  them  as  her 
eager  horse  came  splashing  into  the  stream ;  no  opportunity  occurred 
for  further  impressive  remarks,  but  as  the  "  field"  rode  out  upon  the 
prairie  again  and  the  dogs  spread  their  yelping  skirmish-line  along  fiie 
front,  Mrs.  Belknap  felt  confident  that  before  they  returned  to  Bo^iter 
she  would  have  her  big,  simple-hearted  admirer  in  some  shape  for  dis- 
cipline.    Two  capital  runs  added  to  her  self-satisfaction,  for  in  one  of 
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tihem  she  was  side  by  side  with  the  foremost  rider  at  the  finish,  and  in 
both  she  had  left  the  other  women  far  in  rear.  Then  came  a  third,  and 
with  it  a  revelation  to  one  and  all. 

It  was  almost  noon,  and  from  a  point  well  out  on  the  prairie  to  the 
northeast  of  Dunraven  the  ^^field'^  was  hunting  slowly  homeward,  horses 
and  hounds  pretty  well  tired  ont,  and  the  riders  quite  content  with  their 
moming^s  sport  Up  to  this  time  Perry  had  been  in  constant  attend- 
ance on  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  had  made  no  effort  to  join  Mrs.  Belknap. 
Now,  however,  he  could  not  but  see  that  every  little  while  her  eyes 
sought  his  with  significant  glance  and  that  she  was  riding  well  out  to 
the  left  of  the  party,  Dana  mithfully  hovering  about  her.  The  colonel 
with  Mrs.  Sprague  ranged  alongside  just  then,  and  a  general  conversa- 
tion ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Perry  found  him^f  a  trifle  in  the 
way.  If  there  wasone  thing  fisistidious  Nolan  did  not  like,  it  was  to 
be  crowded  by  horses  for  whom  he  had  no  particular  respect ;  and,  as  a 
number  of  riders  were  grouped  about  Mrs.  Lawrence  at  the  moment, 
it  resulted  that  Nolan's  teeth  and  heels  b^n  to  make  play,  and  Perry 
laughingly  resigned  his  position  at  her  side,  in  order,  as  ne  expressed  it, 
"  to  give  you  other  fellows  a  chance."  Even  then,  as  he  fell  to  the  rear, 
it  was  with  no  thought  or  intention  of  joining  Mrs.  Belknap.  But,  once 
dear  of  the  merry  group,  his  eyes  sought  tne  distant  outlines  of  Dun- 
raven  Ranch,  glaring  in  the  noonday  sun  beyond  the  Monee,  and  be- 
tween him  and  that  mysterious  enclosure  whither  his  thoughts  were  so 
constantly  wandering  there  rode  the  dainty  lady,  the  Queen  of  the  Chase, 
so  &r  as  that  day  was  concerned  at  least,  and  she  was  signalling  to  him 
with  her  riding-whip.  Oddly  enough,  when  Perry  rode  up  to  obey  her 
summons,  Mr.  Dana  presently  found  means  to  excuse  himself  and  join 
the  main  body. 

"  Mr.  Perry,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  Dana  was  out  of  hearing,  "  Mrs.* 
Page  will  be  with  us  to-nieht,  or  to-morrow  morning  at  latest?' 

"  Will  she?"  answered  he,  unconscious,  forgetful,  and  with  an  air 
of  pleased  anticipation.  ^^  How  pleasant  for  you  I  I'll  come  and  pay 
my  respects  the  v^ry  first  thing." 

"  You  do  not  understand,"  was  the  reproachful  response.  "  You 
do  not  care,  I  presume ;  but  this  means  tnat  you  and  I  will  have  no 
more  long  talks  and  happy  times  together." 

"  I'm  awftill  V  sorry,  Mrs.  Belknap,  but  I'm  blessed  if  I  can  see 
why  we  shouldn't" 

"  No,"  despairingly,  "  it  is  plain  enough  that  you  see  nothing.  Ah, 
well !" — ^and  the  sigh  was  pathetic-profound,  and  the  look  from  the 
dark  eyes  was  unutterable  in  its  sadness,  "  I  suppose  it  is  better  so, — 
better  so."  She  was  silent  a  moment,  and  Perry's  puzzled  faculties  took 
refuge  in  a  long  look  over  towards  Dunraven  again :  he  fancied  he  saw 
figures  moving  down  the  slope  on  the  southern  side. 

"  One  thing  I  want  you  to  promise  me,"  she  presently  said,  sad  and 
soft  and  low.  There  was  no  reply.  Looking  up,  she  saw  his  head 
was  averted.  Was  he  feeling  the  sting,  then,  ailer  all?  Was  he 
actually  suffering  a  little  pang  afler  this  affectation  of  nonchalance? 

"  One  thing  you  must  promise,  for  my  sake,"  she  repeated. 

And  still  no  answer  came.     How  odd  !    He  was  bending  over  in 
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tiie  saddle  as  though  tarning  firom  her, — ^perfaajpe  to  hide  his  face  fix>in 
her  and  from  them  alL  He  had  shifted  toe  reins  into  his  right  hand, 
and  was  apparently  fumbline  at  the  breast  of  his  riding-coat  with  the 
left.  Was  it  the  handkerchief  he  needed?  Were  there  starting  tears 
in  those  blae  eyes  thi^  he  dared  not  let  her  see?  She  could  not  lose 
that  luxnrj !  Out  went  ihe  little  hand  and  tondied  his  arm.  Her 
tone  was  sweet,  thrilling,  appealing^  yet  commanding :  she  would  see  his 
fiioe. 

«  Mr.  'Perry,— Ned  I  Look  at  me,^' 

**  Eh !  oh !  What !  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Belknap,  but  I  was 
trying  to  make  out  who  that  was  in  the  timber  yonder.  Looks — looks 
almost  like  a  woman  on  horseback,  doesn't  it?'' 

But  when  he  appealed  to  her  for  confirmation  of  his  timid,  half- 
credulous  vision  he  was  aghast  at  the  look  in  her  face. 

^^  You  were  not  listemng  I  You  were  not  even  thinking  of  what  I 
was  saying!"  she  began,  her  white  teeth  set,  her  soft  lips  livid  with 
wrath ;  but  she  suddenly  controlled  herself, — none  too  soon,  for  Dana 
came  trotting  up. 

**  Say,  Perry,  what  do  you  make  that  out  to  be  down  there  in  the 
valley?    Colonel  Brainard  and  I  feel  sure  it's  a  lady  on  horseback." 

And,  looking  at  Perry,  Mrs.  Belknap  saw  that  he  had  flushed  to 
the  venr  temples, — ^that  an  eager,  joyous  light  had  spmne  to  his  eyes ; 
but  before  she  could  say  a  word  there  came  a  shout  from  the  huntsman, 
a  yell  from  the  leading  line,  a  simultaneous  yelp  from  the  curs  and 
mongrels  among  the  **  irr^ulars,"  and  her  horse  leaped  at  the  bit  and 
went  tearing  off  towards  the  Monee,  foremost  in  mad  pursuit  of  a 
wildly  careering  "jack." 

"Cornel"  she  called,  as  she  glanced  over  her  shoulder;  but  ihe 
l^ht  was  one  that  only  added  to  her  wrath.  Nolan,  plunging  and 
snorting,  was  held  to  the  spot,  while  his  rider,  sitting  like  a  centaur, 
was  still  eagerly  gazing  over  into  the  distant  cottonwood&  The  next 
instant  she  realii^  that  all  tiie  field  were  thundering  at  her  heels,  and 
tiie  instinct  of  the  sportsman  came  to  her  aid.  She  could  not  be  beaten 
in  the  chase. 

For  half  a  mile  Bunny  shot  like  a  streak  of  light  straieht  away 
southwestward,  the  hounds  bunched  in  a  slaty,  sweeping  aoud  not 
thirty  yards  behind  the  bobbing  tuft  of  his  tail.  Then  he  b^an  a 
long  circle  towards  the  stream,  as  thoudi  to  head  for  a  "  break"  that 
extended  some  rods  back  from  die  line  of  blufb.  Another  minute,  and 
he  had  reached  its  partial  shelter  and  darted  in.  For  the  next  minute 
he  was  lost  to  sight  of  his  human  pursuers,  but  presently  flashed  into 
view  again  down  in  the  creek-bottom  and  "  streaking  it"  up  along  the 
northern  bank,  with  the  whole  pack  at  his  heels.  The  blufis  were  steep 
just  here,  some  of  the  riders  a  trifle  timid,  and  all  the  "  field"  reined 
in  a  little  as  they  made  the  descent ;  Dana,  Mrs.  Belknap,  Parke,  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  Graham,  the  colonel,  and  Mrs.  Spra^e  straightened  out  for 
their  pursuit  in  the  order  named  the  instant  they  reached  the  level  of 
the  valley.  The  hounds  were  far  ahead  by  this  time,  and  the  two  light 
troopers  in  charge  of  them  close  at  their  heels ;  but  who — what  was 
the  figure  that  fished  into  view  between  those  huntsmen  and  the  field, 
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darting  like  arrow  from  tihe  fringe  of  willows  and  dashing  straight  in 
wake  of  the  quarry?  Thirty  yards  ahead  of  the  foremost  riders  of 
the  Bossiter  party  a  saperb  English  hmiter,  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  his 
eyes  afire  and  his  head  high  in  air,  fresh,  vigorons,  raging  with  long- 
imprisoned  passion  for  the  sport  of  the  old  island  home,  eainine  on 
the  hounds  at  every  stride,  and  defying  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  nder, 
leaped  from  the  covert  of  the  timb^  into  sight  of  one  and  all,  bearing 
a  lovely  but  most  reluctant  victim  on  his  back. 

In  vain  with  might  and  main  she  leaned  back  and  tugged  at  the 
reins :  though  checked  in  his  speed,  the  horse  still  tore  ahead,  keeping 
straight  for  the  hounds,  leaping  in  his  easy  stride  every  little  gully  or 
^'  branch''  that  crossed  his  path.  Bunny  took  a  sudden  dive  mto  the 
timber,  fairly  flew  across  a  narrow,  gravelly  rapid,  and  darted  up  on 
the  opposite  bank;  the  hounds  veered  in  pursuit,  the  huntsmen  wavered 
and  sought  along  the  bank  for  a  better  place  to  cross,  but  the  mettlesome 
English  bay  lunged  through  in  the  very  wake  of  the  hounds,  crumbling 
the  sandy  banks  and  crashing  through  the  pebbly  stream-bed.  Out  on 
the  southern  slopes  went  Bunny,  close  followed  by  the  hounds ;  out  on 
their  trail  went  the  bi^  hunter,  but  his  rider's  hat  has  been  brushed 
away  in  the  wild  dash  uiough  the  timber,  and  now  a  flame  of  beautiful 
eolaen  hair — a  great  wave  of  %ht — ^flies  on  the  wind  over  his  glossy 
back,  and,  thouni  she  still  leans  over  the  cantle  tugging  hard  at  the 
reins,  she  is  plainly  losing  strength.  Some  of  the  Bossiter  party  burst 
through  the  timber  in  pursuit ;  some  still  ride  hopefully  up  the  north 
bank,  and  ihese  are  rewarded,  for  once  again  poor,  badgered,  bewildered 
Bunny  makes  a  sudden  swerve,  and,  throwing  half  the  hounds  far  be- 
hind, darts  a  second  time  to  the  shelter  of  the  banks,  with  the  other 
half  closer  at  his  heels  than  before.  Those  who  are  watching  see  the^ 
big  hunter  make  a  long,  circular  sweep,  then  once  again  bring  up  in 
the  wake  of  the  leaders,  once  more  go  leaping,  plunging,  crasning 
through  the  stream,  and,  in  another  minute,  rabbit,  houmls,  huntsmen, 
the  ^' field,''  and  the  fair  incognita  are  all  strung  out  in  chase  along  the 
northern  shore,  and  all  eyes  can  see  that  «A«  is  an  English  girl  and 
wellnigh  exhausted.  Still,  no  man  can  catch  that  hunter  and  lay 
hands  on  the  rein.  She  is  riding  with  the  very  foremost  now,  leading 
the  troopers,  even,  and  still  Bunny  spins  along  in  fix)nt,  the  hounds  gnash- 
ing not  six  feet  behind  him.  A  little  point  of  bluff  juts  out  just 
ahead ;  the  stream  winds  around  its  base  and  takes  a  turn  northward 
for  a  dozen  rods.  Bunny  shoots  the  turn  like  the  pilot  of  the  lightning 
express,  the  hounds  strain  to  make  it  without  loss  of  vantage  gained, 
the  big  hunter  sways  outward  to  the  very  verge  of  the  steep  and 
crumbunff  bank,  and  a  eroan  goes  up  from  the  breathless  pursuers ; 
but  he  rdlies  and  strairatens  once  more  in  the  track,  and  the  golden 
hair,  streaming  in  the  advance,  is  the  oriflamme  of  the  chase.  Then  as 
they  round  the  point  Dana  gives  a  shout  of  joy.  Straight  down  the 
slopes,  straight  and  swifl  as  rode  the  daring  hussar  from  whom  he  got 
his  name,  when  he  bore  the  fatal  message  like  arrow-flight  from  we 
Sapoun4  crest  at  Balaklava,  down  the  bluffs  to  the  right  firont  comes 
Nolan,  with  Ned  Perry  on  his  back, — Perry  with  set,  resolute,  yet 
almost  frenzied  face, — Perry  with  eyes  that  flash  blue  fire  in  the  in- 
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tensity  oi  tiheir  gaae, — and  Nolan's  vigoroos  strides  have  broogfat 
him  in  circling  8weq>,  io  just  ten  seconds  more,  close  to  the  honter's 
qnarter,  close  behind  the  flattering  skirt  Jost  ahead  there  is  anotber 
sadden  tarn  to  the  left :  the  stream  goes  one  waj,  the  blaffi  anoth^, 
and  between  them  lies  a  five-acre  patch  of  level  prairie  diickly  stodded, 
here,  there,  everywhere,  with  tiny  earthen  mounds  and  tiny,  gapii^, 
treacherous  holes, — a  prairie-dog  village,  by  all  tluut's  awful !  and  that 
runaway  hunter,  mad  in  the  chase  of  the  swe^ing  honnds,  is  in  the 
midst  of  it  before  mortal  hand  can  dieck  or  swa-ve  him.  Another 
second,  and  they  who  pursue  have  veered  to  right  or  left  or  reined  ap 
on  the  verge, — all  save  one.  Never  fiailtering,  Ned  Perry  is  at  her 
hunter's  (quarter, — almost  at  her  side.  They  see  him  spurring,  they  see 
him  bendmg  eagerly  towards  her,  they  see  that  he  is  shouting  someUiing 
to  her, — Heaven  knows  what !  Then  there  is  a  eroan  of  misery  and 
dread  from  a  dosen  breasts, — a  eroan  that  as  suddenly  bursts  into  the 
gladdest  of  dieers:  the  hunter's  rorefoot  has  caught  in  one  of  the  thou- 
sand little  death-traps;  down  he  goes,  plunging,  heaving,  quiverinc;, 
rolling  over  and  over;  but  Nolan  leaps  gallantly  fmead,  and  Ned  Perry's 
strong  arm  has  liflied  the  eirl  firom  the  saddle  as  her  steed  goes  crashing 
to  earth,  and  bears  her,  drooping,  faint,  frightened,  wellnigh  saiseleas, 
but  safe  and  clasped  tight  to  nis  thankful  and  exultant  heart 

Another  instant,  and  Nolan  is  reined  in  in  the  very  midst  of  tiie 
tumbling  hounds,  and  Gladys  Maitland  is  the  only  woman  ^^  in  at  the 
death." 

XIV. 

The  group  that  gathers  there  a  moment  later  is  as  interested  a 
party  as  the  central  figures  are  interesting.  Unable  to  set  her  left  foot 
to  the  ground,  and  stiU  encircled  by  Per^s  arm.  Miss  Maitland  stands 
leaning  heavily  on  his  breast  She  is  very  pale  for  a  moment,  partly 
from  exhaustion,  partly  from  pain,  for  there  was  no  time  to  free  her 
foot  from  the  stirrup,  and  the  ankle  is  severely  wrenched.  Nolan, 
riderless  now  and  cast  loose,  stands  with  lowered  head  and  heaving 
flanks  a  sympathetic  but  proudly  heroic  looker-on :  he  knows  he  has 
played  his  part  in  that  rescue.  The  huge  English  hunter  is  plunging 
m  misery  among  the  mounds  a  few  yards  bc^,  his  fore-1^  broken. 
One  of  the  troopers  has  seized  his  bridle,  and  another  is  unstrapping 
the  heavy  English  saddle.  '^  Splendidly  done  I"  says  the  oolond,  as 
he  trots  carefufly  up,  casting  a  glance  at  the  fallen  cause  of  all  the  mis- 
chief, ^^  but  if  that  saddle  had  been  one  of  those  three-pronged  abomi- 
nations he  couldn't  have  swept  her  off  as  he  did/'  Graham  has 
ealloped  to  the  stream  for  water,  and  the  colonel  lifts  Mrs.  Spra^ue 
from  her  saddle,  and  together  they  advance  to  offer  sympathy  and  aid. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  follows  as  quickly  as  she  can  pick  her  way  among  the 
prairie-dog  holes.  Dana  has  deserted  Mrs.  iBelknap,  and  she  alone 
remains  mounted  while  all  these  others  throng  about  toe  two  who  stand 
there  for  the  moment,  clinging  to  each  other.  And  now  Gladys  Mait- 
land has  raised  her  head ;  blushes  of  shame  and  confusion  triumph 
over  pallor  and  pain ;  she  strives  to  stand  alone,  but  Perry  bids  her 
desist    The  moment  she  sees  Mrs.  Sprague's  sweet,  womanly,  sympa- 
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thetio  &oe  her  ^es  are  filled  with  comfort  and  her  heart  ffoes  out  to 
her.  £^06t  reluctantly  Perry  resigns  his  prize  to  the  arms  wat  open  to 
receive  her,  and  then  come  the  wondering  exclamations  of  some,  and 
the  brief,  breathless  explanations. 

*'  Don't  try  to  talk  yet,"  pleads  Mrs.  Sprague.  **  We  are  only  too 
glad  it  was  no  worse.'' 

"  Indeed,  I'm  not  hurt,"  answers  Gladjrs,  bravely, — "  only  a  little 
wrench,  but,"  and  she  laughs  nervously,  tiring  to  carry  it  off  with  all 
the  pluck  and  spirit  of  her  race,  ^'  it  would  have  been  what  we  call  a 
*  nasty  cropper'  at  home  if" — and  her  eyes  turn  shyly  yet  with  a  world 
of  gratitude  to  his — ^^  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Perry." 

"  Oh,  then  you  know  Mr.  Perry  I"  exclaims  Mrs.  Sprague,  with 
frank  delight,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  turns  in  rejoicing  to  look  first  in  his 
glowing  face,  then  at  the  dark  beauty  of  Mrs.  Belknap  silently  listen- 
ing.    "  Why,  we  had  no  idea "     And  she  concludes  irresolutely. 

^^  Oh,  yes :  we  met  at  the  ranch, — at  home.  I  am  Miss  Maitland, 
you  know ;  and  that  is  my  father's  place.  But  we've  only  just  come," 
she  adds,  with  the  woman's  natural  desire  to  explain  to  new-found 
friends  why  and  how  it  was  that  they  had  not  met  before.  And  then 
the  group  is  joined  by  a  bulky  young  Briton  in  the  garb  of  a  groom, 
though  modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  frontier  life:  he  comes 
cantering  to  the  scene  all  elbows  and  consternation ;  he  gives  a  eroan  of 
dismay  at  sight  of  the  prostrate  hunter,  but  rides  dir^y  to  his  mis- 
tress. She  is  paling  again  now,  and  in  evident  pain,  and  Perry's  face 
is  a  studv  as  he  stands,  his  eyes  riveted  upon  her;  but  she  strives  to 
smile  and  reassure  him. 

"  You'll  have  to  ride  to  Dunr — ^to  the  ranch,  Griggs,"  she  said ; 
"and — there's  no  help  for  it — ^papa  will  have  to  be  told.  Let  them 
send  for  me." 

"Pardon  me.  Miss  Maitland,"  interrupted  Colonel  Brainard. 
"  You  are  almost  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Eossiter,  and  Dunraven  is 
miles  away.  I  have  sent  a  swifi  horse  for  Dr.  Quin  and  a  spring  am- 
bulance. We  cannot  let  you  go  home,  now  that  you  are  so  near  us, 
until  you  have  had  rest  and  proper  care." 

"  Indeed  we  cannot.  Miss  Maitland,"  chimed  in  both  ladies  at  a 
breath.  "You  are  to  come  right  to  my  house  until  you  are  fit  to 
travel." 

"  I'm  not  very  fit  just  now,  certainly,"  she  answers,  with  a  faint 
smile;  "but  I  can  surely  wait  here  until  they  send:  'twill  not  be 
more  than  an  hour  at  most" 

"  It  will  be  two  hours, — ^perhaps  three, — ^Miss  Maitland,"  pleaded 
Perry,  bending  eagerly  forward.     "JJo  listen  to  our  ladies  I" 

And  "  our  ladies"  prevailed.  While  Griggs  went  sputtering  off  to 
Dunraven  with  the  sorrowful  news,  the  strong  arms  of  Perry  and 
Graham  lifted  and  bore  their  Englicdi  captive  to  the  shade  of  a  clump 
of  cottonwoods.  Mrs.  Sprague  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  managed  to  make 
a  little  couch  for  her  as  a  temporary  resort.  Mrs.  Belknap  rode  up  and 
was  formally  introduced,  then  galloped  away  to  Bossiter  to  send  blankets 
for  the  picnic-couch  and  see  to  the  pillows  of  the  ambulance.  The 
colonel  and  Perry  remained  with  the  ladies  and  engrossed  their  atten- 
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tion  while  Oreham  went  back  and  sent  two  pistol-balleCs  into  the  stn^ 
gling  banter's  brain,  stilling  bis  pain  forever.  Then  came  Dr.  Qom 
galloping  like  the  wind  down  the  fiuniliar  trail,  chiding  **  Gladys''  as 
thoagb  bis  rigbt  to  do  so  were  a  long-established  tfaine,  and  tberebr 
setting  Perry's  teeth  on  edge,  and,  long  before  the  call  fiw  aftemooo 
stables  was  sounding,  the  fair  daaehter  of  Donraven  Ranch  was  boosed 
within  the  walls  of  Rossiter  and  the  ^*  ice  was  broken.^  P^ny  had 
had  the  joy  of  helpine  oarry  her  into  Mrs.  Spragne'a  ocxrfest  and  ooskst 
room.  She  had  neld  forth  her  hand — sudi  a  long,  white,  beantifol 
hand — and  let  it  rest  in  his  while  she  said,  ^  Yon  know  how  impossible 
it  is  for  me  to  tell  you  how  I  thank  yon,  Mr.  Perry,''  and  he  had  simply 
bowed  over  it,  longing  to  say  what  he  thought,  but  powerless  to  think 
of  anything  else ;  and  then  he  had  gone  to  nis  own  qnartefs  and  dmt 
himself  in.  Mn*.  Spragne — bless  her  { — ^had  invited  him  to  call  after 
retreat,  and  he  had  totally  forgotten  the  Lawrenoes'  dinner  wboi  be 
said  be  would  be  only  too  glad  to  oome. 

At  the  sounding  of  stable-call  bis  darky  servant  banged  at  the 
door  and  roused  him  from  his  revery.    He  rose  mechanically  and  went 
out  into  the  broad  sunshine,  glancing  first  along  die  row  to  see  how 
things  were  looking  at  the  Spragues',  and  wishing  with  all  his  heart 
that  they  were  somewhere  within  reach  of  a  conservatory,  that  he  might 
send  a  heaping  box  of  fresh  and  dewy  roses  to  that  sacred  room  where 
she  lay.     How  many  a  time,  he  thought,  had  he  strolled  into  some 
odorous  shop  in  the  cities  where  his  *^  leaves"  were  spent,  and  carelessly 
ordered  cut  flowers  by  the  cubic  foot  sent  with  his  caid  to  some  one 
with  whom  he  had  danced  the  german  the  night  before  and  never  ex- 
pected to  see  again !    What  wouldnH  he  give  now  for  just  a  few  of 
those  wasted,  faded,  forgotten  flowers  I    He  could  see  that  the  window 
was  raised  in  the  room  to  which  th^  had  carried  her,  and  a  soft  breeze 
was  playing  in  the  folds  of  the  white  curtain ;  but  no  one  was  visible. 
Dreamily,  and  with  no  thought  or  look  for  other  beings  in  the  litUe 
garrison,  he  strode  across  the  parade.    An  ambulance,  dusty  and  travel- 
stained,  was  in  front  of  Belknap's,  and  a  couple  of  trunks — onmis- 
takably  feminine  property — were  being  unloadea.    He  could  have  seMi 
it,  had  he  glancea  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  drawn  the  inference  that 
"  Mrs.  Page"  had  arrived ;  but  his  thoughts  were  ^grossed  in  the  other 
direction.    Then  Graham  came  bounding  along  to  join  him,  and  near 
the  quarters  stood  Captain  Stryker,  waiting  for  him,  and  both  of  them 
were  unwilling  to  talk  of  anything  but  nis  exploit  of  a  few  hoars 
before :  it  was  all  over  the  garrison  by  this  time,  and  so  was  the  news 
that  Dunraven's  feir  and  hiuierto  unknown  mistress  was  now  the  guest 
of  Fort  Rossiter.     All  his  jollity  and  gladness  seemed  to  have  ^bed 
away.     Perry  almost  wished  she  were  mick  at  Dunraven  and  that  no 
one  knew  of  her  existence  but  himself  and  that  he  were  kneeling  beside 
her  once  again,  aiding  her  in  restoring  her  stricken  fether  to  conscioas- 
ness.     But  then  he  thought  of  the  sudden  arrival  that  had  so  discon- 
certed him  that  night,  and  to-day  again.     Whai  did  it  mean  that  Quia 
assumed  such  airs  of  authority?    How  dare  he  call  her  Gladys? 

Stables  that  afternoon  proved  a  sore  trial  to  him.    Graham  had  to 
leave  and  go  to  his  own  troop ;  Parke  took  his  place,  and  was  all 
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Kvely  entJinsiasm  and  oongrakilatioD,  yet  wondering  at  the  mood  in 
whidi  he  foand  his  friend.  Stiyker,  after  shaking  his  hand  and  say- 
ing a  few  words  of  quiet  commendation,  noted  the  constraint  upon  his 
usually  lively  subaltern,  and  wisely  drew  his  own  conclusions.  The 
captain  had  been  engaged  much  of  the  morning  on  an  investigation  of 
the  mysterious  assault  on  Sergeant  Gwynne,  and  the  developments  had 
been  such  as  to  surround  the  case  with  additional  interest,  even  though 
nothing  tangible  in  the  way  of  evidence  was  educed.  He  had  purposed 
having  a  talk  with  Perry  while  at  stables,  but,  after  one  or  two  search- 
ing glances  at  his  face,  S^ker  concluded  it  best  to  postpone  his  proposed 
conrerence,  and  so  allowed  Perry  to  go  on  about  his  usual  duties ;  but 
he  smiled  in  his  quiet  way  when  he  noted  the  evident  relief  with  which 
his  subaltern  heard  the  oraer  '^  Lead  in  !"  that  announced  that  grooming 
was  over.  It  was  fifteen  minutes  more,  however,  before  the  evening 
duties  were  complete ;  and  when  at  last  the  men  went  swinging  home- 
ward in  their  white  canvas  frocks  and  Perry  could  return  to  his  quarters 
to  dress  for  his  eagerly-anticipated  call,  the  first  thing  that  met  his  eyes 
as  he  came  in  sight  of  officers'  row  was  a  huge,  bulky,  covered  travel- 
ling-carriage in  front  of  Sprague's.  Two  or  three  ladies  were  there  at 
the  gate.  Mr.  Ewen,  the  English  manager,  was  just  mounting  his 
horse ;  Dr.  Quin,  too,  was  there  and  already  in  saddle ;  and  ^fore 
poor  Perry  could  get  half-way  across  the  parade,  and  just  as  the 
trumpets  were  sounding  mess-call  for  supper,  tne  bulky  vehicle  started; 
the  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  kissed  their  hands,  and,  es- 
corted by  Ewen  and  the  doctor,  saluted  by  Colonel  Brainard  and  the 
adjutant  with  raised  forage-caps,  Gladys  Maitland  was  driven  slowly 
away, — and  Mrs.  Belknap  stood  there  in  the  little  group  of  ladies 
smiling  sweetly  upon  him  as  he  hastened  towards  them.  For  many 
a  long  day  afterwards  mess-call  always  made  him  think  of  Mrs.  Bel- 
knap's smile,  and  Mrs.  Belknap's  smile  of  mess-call.  He  shuddered 
at  sound  of  one  or  sight  of  the  other. 

It  was  Mrs.  Sprague  who  stepped  forward  to  greet  him,  her  womanly 
heart  filled  with  sympathy  for  the  sentiment  she  suspected.  She  haa 
to  push  by  Mrs.  Belknap  to  reach  him;  but,  this  time,  no  consideration 
of  etiquette  stood  in  the  way, 

"  It  couldn't  be  helped^"  she  said,  in  low,  hurried  tone,  her  kind 
eyes  searching  his,  so  clouded  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment. 
"  It  couldn't  be  helped.  The  news  of  her  accident-— or  something — 
l»x>ught  on  a  seizure  of  some  kind.  Mr.  Maitland  was  taken  very  ill, 
and  they  sent  for  her.  The  manager  came,  and  with  him  her  old 
nurse,  Mrs.  Cowan,  and  Dr.  Quin  said  she  could  be  moved  without 
trouble :  so  she  had  to  go.  I  hated  to  have  her,  too,  for  I've  hardly 
had  a  word  with  her :  Mrs.  Belknap  has  been  there  most  of  the  after- 
noon, even  when  she  had  a  guest  oi  her  own  just  arrived,  too."  And 
Mrs.  Sprague  could  not  but  show  her  vexation  at  this  retrospect 

Perry  stood  in  silence,  looking  yearningly  after  the  retreating  vehicle. 
It  would  take  him  but  a  few  minutes  to  hasten  to  stables  and  saddle 
Nolan ;  he  could  easily  cateh  them  before  they  had  gone  two  miles ; 
but  there  was  parade,  and  he  could  not  ask  to  be  excused.  Not  until 
he  suddenly  looked  around  and  saw  that  Mrs.  Belknap's  dark  eyes 
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were  fixed  in  doee  soratiDj  opon  his  fiioe  did  he  realise  how  he  was 
betraying  himself.     Then  he  rallied,  but  with  evident  effort 

The  oolonel  was  standing  but  a  few  paces  away,  chatting  with  Mrs. 
Lawrence  and  his  fiiithful  adjutant  Mrs.  Sprague  stuped  quickly 
towards  him  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone,  while  Mrs.  Belknap 
remained  looking  straight  into  Peny's  eyes.  Before  the  young  fellow 
could  gather  himself,  Colonel  Brainard,  as  though  in  reply  to  a  sug- 
gestion of  Mrs.  Sprague's,  suddenly  started,  exduming,  ^^  Why,  by  lul 
means  T'  and  then  cslled  aloud, — 

'^  Oh  I  Perry,  why  not  gallop  down  and  overtake  the  Dunraven 
carriage  and  say  ffood-by  ?  Here's  my  horse  idl  saddled  now  right  in 
the  yard.    Take  him  and  go :  /  would.*' 

There  was  something  so  hearty  and  genial  and  sympathetic  in  the 
colonel's  manner  that  Perry's  &ce  flush^  despite  his  effort  at  noncha- 
lance. The  thought  of  seeine  her  aeain  and  hearing  her  sweet  voice 
was  a  powerftd  incentive.  He  longed  to  go.  The  colonel's  invitation 
was  equivalent  to  an  excuse  fix)m  parade.  There  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  igo.  He  was  on  the  very  point  of  thankfully  accepting 
the  tempting  oner,  when  Mrs.  Belknap's  words  arrested  him.  Clear 
and  cutting,  but  still  so  low  that  none  but  he  could  hear,  she 
spoke: 

^'  Take  my  word  for  it,  you  are  not  wanted, — nor  any  other  man, — 
when  Dr.  Quin  is  with  her." 

Perry's  hesitation  vanished.  ^  Thank  you,  colonel  I  believe  I 
don't  care  to  go/'  he  answered,  and,  raising  his  cap  to  the  ladies,  turned 
on  his  heel  and  hurried  to  his  quarters.  Mrs.  Bdknap  stood  watching 
him  one  moment,  then  calmly  rejoined  the  party  at  the  gate. 

'^  Well,"  said  she,  with  the  languid  drawl  that  her  regimentid  asso- 
ciates had  learned  to  know  so  well,  '^  this  has  been  a  day  of  surprises, 
has  it  not?  Only  fancy  our  having  a  beautiful  English  heiress  here 
within  reach  and  never  knowing  it  until  to-day !" 

"But  you  had  a  surprise  of  your  own,  had  you  not?"  interposed 
Mrs.  Sprague,  who  was  still  chafing  over  the  fact  that  her  lovely  and 
dangerous  neighbor  should  have  so  monopolized  the  guest  she  con- 
sidered hers  by  prior  right,  and  who  meant  to  remind  her  thus  publicly 
of  the  neglect  of  which  she  had  been  guilty. 

"  Mrs.  Page,  you  mean  ?"  responded  Mrs.  Belknap,  with  the  same 
languid,  imperturbable  manner.  "  Yes, — poor  Jennie !  She  is  always 
utt^ly  used  up  after  one  of  those  long  ambulance-ioumeys,  and  can 
only  take  a  cup  of  tea  and  go  to  bed  in  a  darkened  room.  All  she 
wants  is  to  be  let  alone,  she  says,  until  she  gets  over  it  I  si^ppose  she 
will  sleep  till  tattoo  and  then  be  up  for  half  the  night  x  ou'U  all 
come  in  and  see  her,  vxmH  you  ?    Au  reoo^P 

And  so,  calmly  and  gracefully  and  victoriously,  the  dark-eyed  dame 
withdrew,  leaving  her  honest-hearted  antagonist  only  the  sense  of  ex- 
asperation and  defeat 

It  was  full  quarter  of  an  hour  after  parade,  and  darkness  was  set- 
tling down  on  tJie  wrison,  when  Captain  Lawrence's  orderly  tapped 
at  uie  door  of  Mr.  Perry's  quarters,  and,  being  bidden  *^Come  m," 
pushed  on  to  the  sitting-room,  where  he  found  that  young  officer 
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plonged  deep  in  an  easy-chair  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  his  attitude  one 
of  profound  dejection. 

"  B^  pardon,  lieutenant/*  said  the  man,  "  but  Mrs.  Lawrence  and 
the  captain's  waitin'  dinner  for  70U.'' 

XV. 

Two  days  passed  without  event  of  any  kind.  Socially  speaking, 
the  garrison  was  enlivened  by  the  advent  of  Mrs.  Page,  and  everybocfy 
flocked  to  the  Belknape'  quarters  in  order  to  do  her  proper  Homage. 
When  Perry  called  he  asked  Parke  to  go  with  him,  and,  when  Sie 
latter  seemed  ready  to  leave,  the  former,  disregarding  a  very  palpable 
hint  from  the  lady  of  the  house,  picked  up  his  forage-cap  and  went 
likewise.  For  two  days  the  one  subject  under  constant  (uscussion  at 
the  post  was  the  event  of  Miss  Maitland's  sudden  appearance,  her 
perilous  run,  and  her  daring  and  skilful  rescue.  Everyboay  maintained 
that  Perry  ought  to  be  a  very  proud  and  happy  fellow  to  have  been  the 
hero  of  such  an  occasion ;  but  it  was  very  plain  that  Perry  was  ndther 
proud  nor  anything  like  happy.  No  one  had  ever  known  him  so  silent 
and  cast  down.  The  talk  with  Lawrence  had  helped  matters  very 
little. 

Li  brief,  this  was  about  all  the  captain  could  tell  him,  and  it  was 
all  hearsay  evidence  at  best  The  officers  of  the  EleventJi  and  their 
ladies  had,  with  a  few  exceptions,  taken  a  dislike  to  Dr.  Quin  before 
Belknap  and  Lawrence  with  their  companies  of  infantry  had  been 
ordered  to  Fort  Bossiter.  The  feeling  was  in  full  blast  when  they  ar- 
rived, and  during  the  six  or  eight  months  they  served  there  together 
the  infantry  people  heard  only  one  side  of  the  story, — ^that  of  the 
Eleventh, — for  the  doctor  never  condescended  to  discuss  the  matter. 
After  he  was  forbidden  to  leave  the  post  by  his  commanding  officer, 
and  after  the  announcement  of  the  ^^  blockade^'  of  Dunraven,  it  was 
observed  that  signals  were  sometimes  made  from  the  randi  at  night : 
a  strong  light  thrown  from  a  reflector  was  flashed  three  times  and  then 
withdrawn.  Next  it  was  noted,  by  an  enterprising  member  of  the 
guard,  that  these  signals  were  answered  by  a  light  in  the  doctor's 
windows,  then  that  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away  down  the  valley 
of  the  Monee.  He  was  always  back  at  sick-call ;  and,  if  any  one  told 
the  commanding  officer  of  his  disobedience  of  orders,  it  was  not  done 
until  so  near  we  departure  of  the  Eleventh  that  the  doctor  was  not 
afterwards  actually  caught  in  the  act.  Things  would  undoubtedly  have 
be^  brought  to  a  crisis  had  the  Eleventh  been  allowed  to  remain. 

Now  as  to  the  story  about  Mrs.  Quin  and  her  goin^.  It  was 
observed  during  the  winter  that  she  was  looking  very  badly,  and  the 
story  went  the  rounds  in  the  Eleventh  that  she  was  stung  and  suflering 
because  of  her  husband's  conduct  Unquestionably  there  was  some 
fair  enchantress  at  Dunraven  who  lured  him  from  his  own  fireside. 
She  had  no  intimates  among  the  ladies.  She  was  proud  and  silent  It 
did  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  she  was  resentful  of  their  dislike  of 
her  husband.  They  were  sure  she  was  '^  pining'  because  of  his  n^lect 
worse.     When,  therefore,  without  word  of  warning,  she  suddenly 
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took  \ya  departure  in  the  sihii:^,  there  was  a  gasp  of  goesip-lovipg 

^  Dad  left  him 


cronies  in  the  earrison :  all  douDte  were  at  an  end :  she 
and  taken  her  diildren  with  her. 

'^  The  more  I  think  of  it,''  said  Lawrence,  '^  the  more  I  believe  the 
whole  thing  capable  of  explanation.  The  only  thing  that  pozzies  me 
now  is  that  Qum  hides  anything  from  your  colonel,  who  is  one  of  the 
mort  courteoos  and  considerate  men  I  ever  served  with.  Periians  he 
has  told  him,  by  this  time :  we  don't  know.  Perhi^  he  thoogfat  he 
might  be  of  the  same  stamp  as  his  predeoesBor,  and  was  waitii^  to  find 
out  before  he  made  his  confidences.  As  to  Mrs.  Qnin's  going  away 
when  she  did,  it  may  have  been  simply  that  her  health  was  sofiierii^, 
she  needed  diange,  and  went  with  his  full  advice  and  by  his  wish,  arc 
he  simply  fedb  too  much  contempt  for  garrison  gossip  to  explain.    Very 

frobably  he  knows  nothing  of  the  stories  and  theories  in  circulation : 
'm  sure  I  did  not  until  a  very  few  weeks  aro.  You  know,  Pory, 
there  are  some  men  in  garrison  who  hear  and  know  everything,  and 
others  who  never  hear  a  word  of  scandal.'' 

But  Perry  was  low  in  his  mind.  He  could  not  foiget  Qnin's  sodden 
appearance,— his  calling  her  Gladys;  and  th^  he  lutted  the  thought 
that  it  was  Quin  who  saw  him  having  that  confounded  t^der  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Belknap.  Was  there  ever  such  a  streak  of  ill  luck  as 
that?  No  doubt  the  fellow  had  told  her  all  about  it !  Perry  left  Law- 
raice's  that  night  very  little  comforted,  and  only  one  gleam  of  hope 
did  he  receive  in  the  two  days  that  followed.  Mrs.  Sprague  joyfully 
beckoned  to  him  on  Wednesday  afternoon  to  read  him  a  little  note  that 
had  just  come  from  Miss  Maitlaud.  Her  &ther  had  been  very  ill,  she 
wrote ;  his  condition  was  stall  mtical ;  but  she  sent  a  world  of  thanks 
to  her  kind  entertainers  at  Boesiter,  and  these  words :  ^'  I  was  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  see  Mr.  Perry  again.  Do  not  let  him  think  I  have 
forgotten,  or  will  be  likely  to  forget,  the  service  he — and  Nolan— did 
me." 

Of  Dr.  Quin  he  saw  very  little.  With  the  full  consent  and 
knowledge  of  Colonel  Brainara,  the  doctor  was  spending  a  good  deal 
of  time  at  Dunraven  now,  att^dine  to  Mr.  Maitland.  Indeed,  there 
seemed  to  be  an  excellent  understanding  between  the  commandant  and 
his  medical  officer,  and  it  was  known  that  they  had  had  a  l(Hig  talk 
together.  Upper  circles  in  the  garrison  were  still  agitated  with  chat 
aiKl  Goniecture  about  Gladys  Maitland  and  her  stranse  father;  Perry 
was  still  tortured  with  questions  about  his  one  visit  to  I)unraven  when- 
ever he  was  so  incautious  as  to  appear  in  public ;  but  all  through  ^'  the 
quarters,"  everywhere  among  the  rank  and  file,  diere  was  a  subject  that 
engrossed  all  thoughts  and  tongues,  and  that  was  discussed  with  feeling 
that  seemed  to  deepen  with  every  day, — the  approaching  court-martiid 
of  Sergeant  Leary  and  of  Trooper  Kelly. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigation.  Captain  Stryker  had  preferred 
charges  against  these  two  men, — ^the  one  for  leading  and  the  other  for 
being  accessory  to  the  assault  on  his  stable-sergeant  Gwjmne  was  still 
at  the  hospital,  though  rapidly  recovering  nx>m  his  injuries.  Not  a 
word  bad  Eq  said  that  woula  implicate  or  accuse  any  man ;  but  Baker's 
knowledge  of  his  soldiers,  and  ms  clear  insight  into  human  motive  and 
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character^  were  such  that  he  had  readily  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
facts  in  the  case.  He  felt  sure  that  Leaiy  and  some  of  the  Celtic 
members  of  his  company  had  determined  to  go  down  to  Dunraven  and 
'^  have  it  out''  with  tne  hated  Britons  who  had  so  affronteii  and  abused 
them  the  night  of  Perry's  visit  They  knew  they  could  not  get  their 
horses  by  &ir  means^  for  Gwynne  was  above  suspicion.  He  was 
English^  too,  and  striving  to  shield  his  countrymen  from  the  threatened 
*  vengeance.  They  therefore  determined,  in  collusion  with  Kelly,  to 
lure  him  outside  the  stables,  bind  and  ga^  him,  get  their  horses,  having 
once  rifled  Gwynne  of  the  keys,  ride  down  to  the  ranch,  and,  after 
having  a  Donnybrook  Fair  on  the  premises,  get  back  to  Bossiter  in 
plenty  of  time  for  reveille  and  stables.  No  sentries  were  posted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  them,  and  the  plan  was  feasible  enough 
but  for  one  thing.  Gwynne  had  made  most  gallant  and  spirited  resist- 
ance, had  fought  the  whole  gang  like  a  tiger,  and  they  had  been  unable 
to  overpower  him  before  the  noise  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  and  some  of  the  men  in  quarters.  An  effort, 
of  course,  was  made  to  show  that  the  assaulting  party  were  from  with- 
out, but  it  was  futile,  and  Stryker's  keen  cross-questioning  amoi^  the 
men  had  convinced  them  that  he  knew  all  about  the  matter.  There 
was  only  one  conclusion,  therefore, — that  Gwynne  must  have  '^  given 
them  away,"  as  the  troopers  expressed  it  Despite  the  &ct  that  he  had 
been  assaulted  and  badly  beaten,  this  was  something  that  few  could  over- 
look, and  the  latent  jealousy  against  the  '^  cockney  sergeant"  blazed 
into  a  feeling  of  deep  resentment  Garrison  sympaUiy  was  with  Leary 
and  his  fellows :  they  had  simply  done  their  best  to  wipe  out  a  brutal 
insult  to  their  officer  and  their  regiment,  and  they  would  nave  succeeded, 
too,  but  for  the  interference  and  stubborn  resistance  of  this  bumptious 
Englishman.  It  arrayed  all  the  rank  and  file  of  the  — th  for  the  de- 
fence, and  there  was  every  prospect  that  when  the  court  convened — and 
they  well  knew  it  would  be  ordered — there  would  be  some  "  tall  swear- 
ing." 

Thursday  came,  and  Ser^nt  Gwynne  returned  to  light  duty, 
though  his  &ce  was  still  bruised  and  discolored  and  he  wore  a  patdi 
over  one  eye.  He  resumed  charge  of  the  stables  in  the  afternoon,  after 
a  brief  conversation  with  his  captain,  and  was  superintending  the  issue 
of  forage,  when  Perry  entered  to  inspect  the  stalls  of  his  platoon. 
Nolan  was  being  led  out  by  his  groom  at  the  moment,  and  pricked  up 
his  tapering  ears  at  sight  of  his  master  and  thrust  his  lean  muzzle  to 
receive  the  caress  of  the  hand  he  knew  so  well.  Perry  stopped  him 
and  carefullv  and  critically  examined  his  knees,  feeling  down  to  the 
fetlocks  with  searching  fingers  for  the  faintest  symptom  of  knot  or 
swelling  in  the  tendons  that  had  played  their  part  so  thoroughly  in  the 
drama  of  Monday.  Satisfied,  apparently,  he  rose  and  bestowed  a  few 
hearty  pats  on  the  glossy  neck  ana  shoulaer,  and  then  was  surprised  to 
find  the  stable-sergeant  standing  close  beside  him  and  regarding  both 
him  and  the  horse  with  an  expression  that  arrested  Perry's  attention 
at  once. 

^'Feeling  all  right  again,  sei^eant?"  he  asked,  thinking  to  recall 
the  non-commissicmed  officer  to  his  senses. 
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^  Almost^  sir.  Fm  a  trifle  stiff  jret  Anything  wroi^  with  Nolan, 
airy* 

^  Nothing.  I  gave  him  rather  a  tonrii  mn  the  other  day, — had  to 
risk  the  prairie-dog  holes, — and,  though  1  felt  no  jar  then,  I've  watched 
oareinlly  ever  since  to  see  that  he  was  not  wrenched.  I  wish  yon  would 
keep  an  eye  on  him  too,  will  you?'' 

There  was  no  answer.  Perry  had  been  looking  over  Nolan's 
haundies  as  he  spoke,  and  once  more  turned  to  the  sergeant  To  his' 
astonishment,  Gwynne's  lips  were  twitching  and  quivering,  his  hands, 
ordinarily  hdd  in  the  ridd  pose  of  the  English  service, — extended 
along  the  thigh, — were  cUnchmg  and  working  nervously,  and  some- 
thing suspiciously  like  a  tear  was  creeping  out  from  under  the  patdi. 
Before  Perry  could  recover  from  his  surprise,  the  sergeant  suddenly 
r^ained  his  self-control,  hastily  raised  his  hand  in  salute,  saying  some- 
thing half  articulate  in  reply,  and  turned  sharply  away,  leaving  hb 
lieutenant  ^zin^  after  him  in  much  perplexity. 

That  night,  just  after  tattoo  roU-odl,  when  a  little  group  of  officers 
was  gathered  at  the  colonel's  gate,  th^  were  suddenly  joined  by  Dr. 
Quin,  who  came  from  the  direction  of  the  stable  where  he  kept  his 
horse  in  rear  of  his  own  Quarters.  Colonel  Brainard  greetea  him 
warmly  and  inquired  after  his  patient  at  Dunraven.  Every  one  noted 
how  grave  and  subdued  was  the  tone  in  which  the  doctor  answered, — 

^' He  is  a  very  sick  man,  colonel,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  will  be 
the  result  of  this  seizure." 

"  You  mi«r  want  to  go  down  again,  doctor,  if  that  be  the  case, — 
before  sick-call  to-morrow,  I  mean ;  and  you  nad  better  take  one  of 
my  horses.     I'll  tell  my  man  to  have  one  in  readiness." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir.  I  think  old  Brian  will  do  all  the  work 
needed.  But  I  would  like  to  go  down  at  reveille,  as  we  have  no  men 
in  hospital  at  all  now.    And,  by  the  way,  is  Mr.  Peny  here?" 

"  1  am  here,"  answered  Perry,  coldly.  He  was  leaning  against  the 
railing,  rather  away  from  the  group,  listening  intently,  yet  unwilling 
to  meet  or  hold  conversation  with  the  man  he  conceived  to  be  so  inim- 
ical to  his  every  hope  and  interest 

"  Mr.  Perry,"  said  the  doctor,  pleasantly,  and  utterly  ignoring  the 
coldness  of  the  young  fellow's  manner, ''  Mr.  Maitland  has  asked  to  see 
you ;  and  it  would  gratify  him  if  you  would  ride  down  in  the  morning." 

Even  in  the  darkness  Perry  feared  that  all  would  see  the  flush  that 
leaped  to  his  &ce.  Summoned  to  Dunraven  Ranch,  by  her  &ther,  with 
a  possibility  of  seeing  her!  It  was  almost  too  sweet  I  too  thrilling ! 
He  could  give  no  reply  for  a  moment,  and  an  awkward  silence  fell  on 
the  group  until  he  chokingly  answered,  ^'  I  shall  be  glad  to  go.  What 
time?" 

^^  Better  ride  down  early.  Never  mind  breakfast.  Miss  Maitland 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  fimcy." 

And  Perry  felt  as  though  the  fence  had  taken  to  waltzing.  He 
made  no  answer,  striving  to  r^in  his  composure,  and  then  me  talk 
went  on.     It  was  Stryker  who  was  speaking  now : 

" Has  the  ring  been  found,  doctor?" 

^'  No  I    That  is  a  most  singular  thing,  and  one  that  worries  the  old 
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eenileinan  a  great  deal.  It  had  a  history :  it  belonged  to  Mrs.  Mait- 
knd's  fiither,  who  was  from  Irehmd, — ^indeed,  Ireland  was  her  country, 
as  it  was  my  father's, — and  that  ring  she  had  reset  for  her  son  Archie 
and  gave  it  to  him  when  he  entered  service  with  the  Lancers.  It  was 
sent  home  with  his  watch  and  other  property  from  South  Africa, — ^for 
he  died  there, — and  old  Maitland  always  wore  it  afterwards.  Ardiie 
was  the  last  of  three  sons ;  and  it  broke  his  heart.'' 

"And  the  ring  was  lost  the  night  of  Perry's  adventure  there?" 
asked  the  colonel. 

"  Yes.  Mr.  Perry  remembers  having  seen  it  on  his  hand  when  the 
old  gentleman  first  came  down  to  receive  him.  It  was  missed  after- 
wards, and  could  easily  have  slipped  off  at  any  time,  for  his  fingers 
were  withered  with  age  and  ill  healdi.  They  have  searched  everywhere, 
and  could  find  not£ine  of  it.  It  could  easily  have  rolled  off  the 
veranda  on  to  the  grass  during  his  excitement  at  the  time  of  the  row, 
and  somebody  may  have  picked  it  up,— either  among  the  ranchmen  or 
among  the  troopers." 

"I  hate  to  think  that  any  of  our  men  would  take  it,"  said  the 
colonel,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  would,  with  the  idea  of  selling  it," 
said  Stryker ;  "  but  here  is  a  case  where  it  was  picked  up,  possibly,  as 
one  of  the  spoils  of  war.  I  have  had  inquiry  made  throughout  the 
troop,  but  with  no  result  so  &r.  Do  you  go  down  again  to-night, 
doctor?" 

"  Not  if  I  can  avoid  it.  I  am  going  now  to  try  and  sleep,  and  will 
not  ride  down  till  daybreak  unless  sigimlled  for.  GkxKl-night,  colonel ; 
good-night,  all." 

UnUas  signalled  far  !  Instmctively  Perry  edged  closer  to  Lawrence, 
who  had  stood  a  silent  listener  to  the  conversation,  and  Lawrence  turned 
and  saw  him  and  knew  the  thought  that  must  be  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  Others,  too,  were  doubtless  struck  by  the  doctors  closing  words, 
and  were  pondering  over  their  fiiU  significance.  There  was  a  moment 
of  perfect  silence,  and  then  Lawrence  spoke : 

"  Does  anybody  know  what  the  signal  is  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Colonel  Brainard,  promptly.  "He  has  explained 
the  whole  thing  to  me.  Those  were  signals  for  him  that  we  saw  the 
night  you  were  all  on  my  gallery.  It  was  an  arrangement  devised  by 
their  old  nurse, — she  who  came  up  with  the  carriage  for  Miss  Maitland 
the  other  day.  She  had  a  regular  old-fashioned  head-light  and  reflector, 
and,  when  Mr.  Maitland  was  so  ill  as  to  need  a  doctor,  used  to  notify 
Quin  in  that  way.  He  sometimes  failed  to  see  it,  and  I  have  given 
orders  to-day  that  the  guard  should  wake  him  when  it  is  seen  here- 
after." 

'^Then  thai  was  what  those  mysterious  night  lights  meant  that 
we  have  heard  so  much  about  during  the  last  three  weeks?"  asked 
Mr.  Dana. 

^'Certainly,"  answered  Brainard.  "What  on  earth  did  anybody 
suppose  they  meant  ?" 

To  this  there  was  no  response  for  a  moment  Then  Lawrence  burst 
oat  laughing. 
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XVI. 

Late  that  night  Mr.  Perry  left  his  Quarters  and  strolled  out  on  the 
walk  that  bounded  the  parade.  He  oould  not  sleep ;  he  was  feverishly 
impatient  for  the  coming  of  another  day,  tliat  he  might  start  forth  on 
his  ride  to  Dunraven.  Few  as  were  the  words  in  which  Dr.  Quin  had 
conveyed  the  message  of  invitation,  they  were  sufficient  to  set  his  heart 
athrob  and  his  pulses  bounding  witfi  eagerness  and  delight  Then,  too, 
the  annihilation  of  one  portion,  at  least,  of  the  ''  mystery''  that  sur- 
rounded the  doctor's  ni^ht  visits  to  Dunraven,  the  utterly  matter-of- 
taat  way  in  which  the  colonel  had  shattered  that  story  by  his  announce- 
ment, and  the  kind  and  friendly  tone  in  which  the  doctor  had  spoken 
to  him,  all  had  served  to  bring  about  a  revulsion  of  feeling  and  to 
remove  a  great  portion  of  the  weight  of  suspicion  and  dread  with  which 
he  had  b^  burdened.  He  and  Lawrence  had  walked  home  together, 
the  captain  ever  and  anon  bursting  into  renewed  peals  of  laughter  over 
the  utterly  absurd  iUnouemeni  so  recently  presented  to  their  view.  The 
colonel  and  the  officers  with  him  had,  of  course,  asked  the  cause  of  his 
sudden  and  apparently  unaccountable  merriment,  and,  when  he  could 
sufficiently  control  himself,  Lawrence  had  begged  the  indulgence  of  his 
post  commander,  saying  it  involved  a  long  story, — ^a  garrison  yam,  in 
&ct, — and  one  he  could  hardly  retail  just  then ;  but,  said  he,  "  it  re- 
minds me  of  something  we  studied  in  our  school-boy  days, — ^parturiwfU 
morUes/  and  '  nasciiur  ridicultis  mvsJ  Of  course  I'll  teel  bound  to  tell 
you  the  &cts,  colonel,  but  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two  first.  The 
story  is  a  relic  of  your  predecessor's,  sir,  and,  if  I  haven't  got  a  bi^ 
joke  on  the  Eleventh,  may  I  be  transferred  to  them  forthwith."  And 
die  captain's  laughter  broke  forth  again. 

But  he  was  in  more  serious  mood  when  he  reached  his  gate  and 
turned  to  say  good-night  to  Perry : 

^'  It  all  goes  to  show  what  infernal  gossip  can  spring  up  out  of  next 
to  nothing.  Perry,  and  I  hope  you'll  try  and  forget  tnat  Mrs.  Lawrence's 
curiosity  or  womanly  weakness  got  the  better  of  her  that  ni^ht  at  the 
colonel's.  It  will  be  a  lesson  to  her, — ^if  people  ever  do  profit  By  lessons 
in  such  matters,"  he  added,  with  rather  a  rueful  smile. 

And  then,  though  he  had  gone  home  with  lighter  heart  and  ashamed 
of  his  jealous  suspicions,  Perry  could  not  sleep.  There  were  still  some 
things  ijQ  Quin's  relations  with  the  Maitlands  that  required  explanation 
and  that  gave  him  cause  for  painful  reflection.  The  morrow  might  un- 
ravel it  9dl  and  give  him  glad  relief  from  every  dread ;  but  would  the 
morrow  never  come? 

He  heard  the  sentries  at  the  storehouses  calline  half-past  eleven, 
and,  throwing  aside  his  pipe,  he  impulsively  hurried  out  into  the  open 
air.  A  '^  spin"  around  tne  parade  or  out  on  the  starlit  prairie  might 
soothe  his  nerves  and  enable  nim  to  sleep. 

All  lights  were  out  in  the  Quadrangle,  save  those  at  the  guard-house. 
Even  at  Selknap's  quarters,  where  the  veranda  had  been  thronged  with 
officers  and  ladies  only  an  hour  before,  all  was  now  silence  and  dark- 
ness. Unwilling  to  attract  attention  by  tramping  up  and  down  on  the 
board  walk,  he  crossed  the  road  and  went  out  on  the  broad  level  of  the 
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parade,  but  took  care  so  to  direct  his  steps  as  not  to  come  within  hailing- 
distance  of  the  guard-house.  It  would  be  awkward  work  explaining  the 
situation  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  in  case  the  sentry  were  to  see  or 
hear  and  challenge  him.  Then^  too^  Graham  was  officer  of  the  guard, 
and  Graham  would  be  sure  to  cha£P  him  mercilessly  at  the  mess-table 
about  this  entirely  new  trait  of  night-prowling.  Giving  heed  to  all 
this,  he  edged  well  over  to  his  left  as  he  walked,  and  so  it  happened 
that  he  found  himself,  after  a  while,  opposite  the  northeast  entrance  to 
the  post,  and  close  to  the  road  on  wmdi  stood  the  commissary  and 
quartermaster  storehouses.  There  was  a  sentry  posted  here,  too,  and  it 
would  not  do  to  be  challenged  by  him,  any  more  than  by  ^^  Number 
One.'' 

Stopping  a  moment  to  listen  for  the  sentry's  foot-&ll.  Perry's  ear 
was  attract^  by  the  sound  of  a  door  slowly  and  cautiously  openeid.  It 
was  some  little  time  bef(»*e  he  could  tell  from  which  one  of  the  neighbor- 
ing buildings,  looming  there  in  the  darkness,  the  sound  proceeded.  Then 
he  heard  muffled  footsteps  and  a  whispered  consultation  not  &r  away, 
and,  hurrying  on  tiptoe  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  he  presently 
caught  sight  of  two  or  three  dim,  shadowy  forms  moving  noiselessly 
along  the  porch  of  the  company  quarters  nearest  him.  Stryker's  troop 
— ^that  to  which  he  belonged — was  quartered  down  beyond  the  guard- 
house on  the  lower  side  of  the  parade ;  these  forms  were  issuing  from 
the  barracks  of  Captain  Wayne's  troop,  and  before  Perry  could  realuEC 
the  fact  that  they  were  out,  either  in  moccasins  or  their  stocking-feet, 
and  presumably,  therefore,  on  some  unlawftil  enterprise,  they  had  dis- 
appeared around  the  comer  of  the  building.  He  walked  rapidly  thither, 
turned  the  comer,  and  they  were  nowhere  in  sight  or  hearing.  Stop- 
ping to  listen  did  not  help  matters  at  all.  He  could  not  hear  a  sound ; 
and  as  for  the  shadows  of  which  he  was  in  pursuit,  it  was  simply  im- 
possible to  tell  whidi  direcfion  they  had  taken.  They  had  vanished 
from  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  and  were  lost  in  the  deeper  gloom  that  hung 
about  the  scattered  array  of  wooden  buildings — storehouses,  fuel-sheds, 
and  cook-sheds — at  the  rear  of  the  post 

Had  it  been  his  own  troop  he  could  have  roused  the  first  sergeant 
and  ordered  a  ^^  check"  roll-call  as  a  means  of  determining  at  once  who 
the  night-prowlers  might  be ;  but  Captain  Wayne  had  his  peculiarities, 
and  one  of  them  was  an  unalterable  and  deeply-rooted  objection  to  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  other  officers  in  the  management  of  his  men. 
Perry's  first  thought,  too,  was  of  the  stables  and  Sergeant  Gwynne. 
Were  they  meditating  another  foray,  and  had  the  feeling  spread  outside 
their  own  company  ?  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  He  turned  his  &ce  east- 
ward to  where  the  dark  outlines  of  the  stables  could  be  dimly  traced 
against  the  sky,  and  hastened,  stumbling  at  times  over  stray  tin  cans 
and  other  discarded  rubbish,  until  he  crossed  the  intervening  swale  and 
reached  the  low  bluff  along  which  the  crude,  unpainted  structures  were 
ranged.  All  was  darkness  here  towards  the  northern  end,  and  the  one 
sen^  who  had  external  charge  of  the  entire  line  was  slowly  padnff  his 
post :  Perry  could  see  his  form,  dimly  outlined,  as  he  breasted  the  slope, 
and  it  determined  him  to  keep  on  in  the  hollow  until  he  sot  to  a  pomt 
opposite  the  stables  of  his  own  troop.    If  there  was  to  be  any  devil- 
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xnent  it  might  be  well  to  see  whether  this  soldier,  too,  would  turn  oot 
to  be  in  lea^e  with  the  conspirators.  Listening  intently  as  he  harried 
along,  but  hearing  nothing,  I'erry  soon  found  himself  at  the  pathway 
leading  to  his  bwn  domain,  and  the  next  minute  was  gazing  in  surprise 
at  a  light  burning  dimly  in  the  window  of  the  little  room  oocupiea  by 
Sei^geant  Gh^ynne :  there  was  not  a  glimmer  elsewhere  along  the  line. 

Bbridinff  up  to  the  window,  he  tapped  lightly,  and  Gwynne's  voice 
sternly  challenged  fix)m  within,  "  Who's  there  ?*' 

^*  Lieutenant  Perry,  sergeant.  Come  around  and  open  the  stable 
door  for  me.'* 

<<One  moment,  sir,''  was  the  answer,  and  he  heard  the  sereeant 
bounding,  apparently,  off  his  bed.  Then  a  hand  drew  aside  the  shade, 
and  Gwynne  s  &ce  appeared  at  the  window,  while  a  small  lantern  was 
held  so  as  to  throw  its  rays  on  the  face  without  ^  All  right,  sir,"  he 
continued.     ^'  I  thought  I  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  voice." 

Perry  walked  around  to  the  front  again,  taking  another  survey  of 
the  sleeping  garrison  as  he  did  so,  and  listening  once  more  for  footsteps ; 
but  all  was  still.  Presently  the  little  panel  in  the  big  door  was  un- 
locked from  within,  and  the  lieutenant  bent  low  and  entered,  finding 
Gifynne,  lantern  in  hand,  standing  in  his  uncompromising  attitude  of 
'^  attention"  at  the  entrance. 

"  Everything  been  quiet  here  to-night?"  he  asked,  as  he  straightened 
up. 

^  Perfectly  so,  sir." 

"  Come  into  your  room  a  moment ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  said 
Periy,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 

They  passed  along  the  broad  gangway  between  the  rows  of  sleepy 
horses,  some  lyin^  down  in  their  stelb,  others  still  afoot  and  munching 
at  their  hay.  The  stable-guard  stood  at  his  post  and  &ced  them  as 
they  turned  into  the  dark  and  narrow  passage  leading  into  Gwynne's 
little  sanctuary.  The  lamps  along  the  line  of  stalls  burned  low  and 
dim,  and,  the  ports  beine  jowered,  gave  no  eleam  without  the  walls. 
Once  more,  however,  a  bright  light  shone  from  the  window  of  the 
stable-sergeant's  room, — brighter  tnan  before,  could  they  only  know  it, 
for  this  time  there  was  no  intervening  shade.  Aft«r  his  brief  inspection 
of  the  lieutenant's  feoe,  Gwynne  had  left  it  drawn. 

The  sergeant  set  his  lantern  on  a  wooden  desk,  and  respectftilly 
waited  for  his  superior  to  speak.  Perry  looked  him  well  over  a  moment^ 
and  then  b^an : 

"  Did  you  tell  Captain  Stryker  the  particulars  of  your  rough  treat- 
ment down  there  at  the  ranch?" 

"  The  rough  treatment, — ^yes,  sir." 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  where  you  were  taken  ? — where  you 
sawDr.  Quin?" 

The  sergeant  hesitated  one  moment,  a  troubled  look  on  his  face. 
His  one  available  eye  studied  his  lieutenant's  features  attentively. 
Something  in  the  fttmk,  kind  blue  eyes — ^possibly  some  sudden  recol- 
lection, too-H9eemed  to  reassure  him. 

^*  It  was  to  Mr.  Cowan's  little  house,  sir.  He  interposed  to  save 
me  from  a  worse  beating  at  the  hands  of  three  brutes  who  were  em- 
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ployed  there  and  had  some  gradjge  against  this  earrison  of  which  I  was 
Ignorant  They  attacked  me  without  a  word  of  warning.  It  was  he, 
too,  who  called  in  Dr.  Quin.*' 

"  Have  you — did  you  see  any  of  the  people  at  Dunraven  besides 
this  young  man?*' 

^'  I  saw  his  mother^  sir.  She  is  a  nurse  there,  and  has  been  in  the 
fiunily  for  years,  I  am  told." 

Perry  was  silent  a  moment    Then  he  spoke  again  : 
^     "  Have  you  heard  any  further  threats  among  the  men  here  since  the 
arrest  of  Sergeant  Leary?*' 

Gwynne  hesitated,  coloring  painfully : 

^^  It  is  something  I  hate  to  speak  of,  sir.  The  talk  has  not  alarmed 
me  in  the  least." 

"  I  know  that,  sergeant  All  the  same  we  want  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  that  performance ;  and  it  was  that,  mainly,  that  brought  me 
over  here.  I  saw  some  men  stealing  out  of  M  Troop's  quarters  awhile 
ago,  and  lost  them  in  the  darkness.  I  thought  they  might  be  coming 
over  here,  and — got  here  first." 

Gwynne's  £si^  lighted  up.  It  touched  him  to  know  his  officers 
were  on  the  lookout  lor  his  safety. 

"I  have  heard  nothing,  sir.  The  men  would  hardly  be  apt  to 
speak  to  me  on  the  subject,  since  the  affair  of  the  other  night.  What 
I  fear  is  simply  this, — ^that  there  is  an  element  here  in  the  r^ment 
that  is  determmed  to  get  down  there  to  the  ranch  and  have  satisfaction 
for  the  assault  that  was  made  on  yon  and  your  party.  They  need 
horses  in  order  to  get  there  and  back  between  midnight  and  reveille, 
and  are  doubtless  hatching  some  plan.  They  fistiled  here ;  now  thev 
may  try  the  stables  of  some  other  troop,  or  the  quartermaster's.  Shall 
I  warn  the  sentry  that  there  are  prowlers  out  to-night?" 

"  Not  yet.  They  will  hardly  make  the  attempt  while  your  light  is 
burning  here.  What  I'm  concerned  about  just  now  is  this :  we  all 
know  that  there  is  deep  sympathy  for  Leary  in  the  command,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  among  the  Irishmen  there  is  corresponding  feeling 
against  you.  I  don't  like  your  being  here  alone  iust  now ;  for  they 
know  you  are  almost  the  only  witness  against  him." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,  sir,"  answered  Gwynne,  gravely,  "  but  I 
want  nothing  that  looks  like  protection.  The  captain  has  spoken  of 
the  matter  to  me,  and  he  agreea,  sir,  that  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  ask, — ^if  I  may  trouble  the  lieu- 
tenant" 

"Whatisit,  sei^eant?" 

'^  I  have  a  little  packet,  containing  some  papers  and  a  trinket  or 
two,  that  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  kept  safely,  and,  if  anything 
should  happen  to  me,  to  have  you,  sir,  and  Captain  Stryker  open  it, 
and — the  letterd  there  will  explain  everything  that  is  to  be  done." 

"  Certainly.     I  will  take  care  of  it  for  you, — ^if  not  too  valuable." 

"  I  would  rather  know  it  was  with  you,  sir,  than  stow  it  in  the 

Suartermaster's  safe,"  was  Gwynne's  answer,  as  he  opened  a  little  wooden 
best  at  the  foot  of  his  bunk,  and,  after  rummaging  a  moment,  drew 
forth  a  parcel  tied  and  sealed.    This  he  handed  to  the  lieutenant 
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^*  Now  I  will  go  back  and  notify  the  officer  of  the  gnard  of  what  I 
have  seen/'  said  Peny;  '^and  I  want  Nolan,  saddled,  over  at  mj 
qnarters  ri^ht  after  morning  stables.     Will  700  see  to  it  f' 

^*  I  willy  sir,  and  thank  yon  for  your  kindness." 

All  was  darkness,  all  silence  and  peace,  as  Perry  retraced  his  stqn 
and  went  back  to  the  garrison,  carrying  the  little  jpcket  in  his  hand. 
He  went  direct  to  the  guard-house,  and  found  Mr.  Graham  sulky  over 
being  disturbed  in  his  snooze  by  the  sentry's  diallen^ 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  owling  around  this  tmie  of  night  for  ^ 
was  the  not  unnatural  question.  '^  I  thought  it  was  tlie  officer  of  the 
day,  and  nearly  broke  my  neck  in  hurrying  out  here." 

But  Perry's  brief  recital  of  the  fact  uiat  he  had  seen  some  men 
stealing  out  of  the  quarters  of  M  Troop  in  their  stocking-&et  or  moc- 
casins put  an  end  to  Graham's  complaints.  Hastily  summoning  the 
sereeant  of  the  guard,  he  started  out  to  make  the  rounds  of  his  sentries, 
while  Perry  carried  his  packet  home,  locked  it  in  his  desk,  and  then 
returned  to  the  veranda  to  await  developments. 

Sergeant  Gwynne,  meantime,  having  lighted  his  young  officer  to 
the  stable  door,  stood  there  a  few  moments,  looking  over  the  silent 
garrison  and  listening  to  the  retreating  footsteps.  The  sentry  came 
pacing  along  the  front  of  the  stables,  and  brought  his  cartnne  down 
from  the  shoulder  as  he  dimly  sighted  the  tall  figure,  but,  recognizing 
the  stableH9ergeant  as  he  came  nearer,  the  ready  challenge  died  on  his 
lips. 

^'  I  thought  I  heard  somebody  moving  around  down  here,  sergeant 
It  was  you,  then,  was  it?" 

"  I  have  been  moving  around, — inside, — ^but  made  no  noise.  Have 
you  heard  footsteps  or  voices?" 

^'  Both,  I  thought ;  but  it's  as  black  as  your  hat  on  this  beat  to-night 
I  can't  see  my  hand  afore  my  face." 

"  Keep  your  ears  open,  then  :  there  are  men  out  from  one  of  the 
quarters,  at  least,  and  no  telline  what  they  are  up  to.  Who's  in  charge 
at  the  quartermaster's  stables?'' 

"  Sergeant  Riley,  of  the  infantry ;  some  of  the  fellers  were  over 
having  a  little  game  with  him  before  tattoo,  and  I  heard  him  tell  'em 
to  come  again  when  they  had  more  money  to  lose.  He  and  his  helper 
there  were  laughing  at  me  wav  they  cleaned  out  the  cavaliy  when  they 
were  locking  up  at  taps.  The  boys  fetched  over  a  bottle  of  whiskey 
with  'em." 

"Who  were  they?" 

"  Oh,  there  was  Flanagan  and  Murphy,  of  M  Troop,  and  Corporal 
Donovan,  and  one  or  two  others.     Thejf  hadn't  been  dnnkin'." 

"  But  Riley  had,— do  you  mean  ?" 

"  He  was  a  little  full ;  not  much." 

"  Well,  look  alive  now.  Wicks.  It's  my  advice  to  you  that  you 
watch  that  end  of  your  post  with  all  your  eyes."  And  with  this  Ser- 
geant Gwynne  turned  back  into  the  stable,  picked  up  his  lantern,  and 
returned  to  the  little  room  in  which  he  slept  A  current  of  cool  night- 
air,  blowing  in  through  the  open  casement,  attracted  his  attention. 
Odd  I    He  knew  he  hf^  pulled  aside  the  shade  to  scan  the  features  of 
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the  lieatenant  when  he  tapped  at  the  pane,  but  he  ooald  not  recall 
having  opened  the  sash.  It  swung  on  a  hin^,  and  was  fastened  by  a 
loosely-fitting  bolt.  Perhaps  the  rising  wind  had  blown  it  in.  He 
set  his  lamp  down  as  before,  closed  the  sash,  and  then  closed  and  locked 
the  lid  of  his  chest.  That,  too,  was  open.  Wicks,  the  sentry,  well  up 
to  the  north  end  of  his  post  and  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  qaarter- 
mastCT^s  corral,  was  bawling,  "  Half-past  twelve  o'clock,  and  a-alPs 
well,''  when  the  light  went  out  in  Gwynne's  little  room,  and  all  die 
line  of  stables  was  wrapped  in  darkness. 

Perry  fretted  around  the  veranda  until  one  o'clock,  then  sought  his 
room.  He  was  still  too  excited  to  sleep,  and  it  seemed  an  interminable 
time  before  he  dozed  off.  Then  it  seemed  as  though  he  could  not  have 
been  in  dream-land  five  minutes  before  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder, 
shaking  him  vigorously,  and  a  voice  he  well  knew  was  exclaiming,  in 
low  but  forcible  tones, — 

"  Wake,  lieutenant,  wake !  Every  horse  is  gone  from  the  quarter- 
master's corral.  There  must  be  twenty  men  gone  down  the  valley. 
I've  Nolan  here  for  you  at  the  gate." 

In  ten  minutes  Lieutenant  Perry  and  Sergeant  Gwynne  were  riding 
neck  and  neck  out  over  the  eastern  prairie,— out  towards  the  paling 
orient  stars  and  the  faintly-gleaming  sky, — before  them,  several  miles 
away,  the  dark  and  threaten^  walls  of  Dunraven,  behind  them  the  stir 
and  excitement  and  bustle  consequent  upon  a  nieht  alarm.  The  colonel, 
roused  by  Perry  with  the  news,  had  ordered  the  instant  sounding  of 
the  assembly,  and  the  garrison  was  tumbling  out  for  roll-call. 

xvn. 

At  the  head  of  a  score  of  his  own  men,  Oaptain  Stryker  rode  forth 
some  fifteen  minutes  later.  His  orders  from  Colonel  Brainard  were  to 
go  to  Dunraven,  and,  if  he  found  the  marauders  there,  to  arrest  the 
entire  party  and  brii^  them  back  to  the  post.  From  all  that  could  be 
leamea  from  hurriea  questioning  of  the  sentries  and  the  dazed,  half- 
drunken  sergeant  at  the  corral,  the  troopers  engaged  in  the  raid  must 
have  selected  a  time  when  the  sentry  was  walking  towards  the  south  end 
of  his  post  to  lift  one  of  their  number  over  the  wall  of  the  enclosure 
in  which  were  kept  the  wagons  and  ambulances.  This  man  had  un- 
barred from  within  the  gate  leading  eastward  to  the  trail  down  which 
the  ^'  stock"  was  driven  daily  to  water  in  the  Monee.  Siley  admitted 
that  ^'  the  boys"  had  left  a  bottle  with  him  which  he  and  his  assistant 
had  emptied  before  turning  in,  and  so  it  happened  that,  unheard  and 
unseen,  the  raiders  had  managed  to  slip  out  with  the  dozen  horses  that 
were  kept  there  and  had  also  taken  six  mules  as  ^'  mounts"  for  those 
who  could  not  find  anything  better.  Eighteen  men,  apparently,  were 
in  the  party,  and  the  sentry  on  Number  Three  heard  hoof-beats  down 
towards  the  valley  about  half-past  two  o'clock,  but  thought  it  was  only 
some  of  the  ponies  belonging  to  the  Cheyenne  scouts.  Th^re  was  one 
comfort, — the  men  had  taken  no  fire-arms  with  them ;  for  a  hurried  in- 
n)eotion  of  the  company  quarters  showed  tliat  the  carbines  were  all  in 
their  racks  and  the  revolvers  in  tiieir  cases.    Some  of  the  men  might 
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have  small-calibre  pistols  of  their  own,  bat  the  government  arms  had 
not  been  disturbed.  Half  the  party,  at  least,  mast  have  ridden  bare- 
back and  with  only  watering-bndles  for  their  steeds.  They  were  in- 
deed '^  spoiling  for  a  fight/'  and  the  result  of  the  roll-call  showed  ^at 
the  missing  troopers  were  all  Irishmen  and  some  of  die  best  and  most 
popalar  men  in  ue  command.  Whatever  their  plan,  thought  Stryk^, 
as  he  trotted  down  to  the  Monee,  it  was  probably  carried  out  bj  this 
time :  it  was  now  within  a  minute  of  four  o'clock. 

Only  a  mile  out  he  was  overtaken  bv  Dr.  Quin,  who  reined  up  an 
instant  to  ask  if  any  one  had  been  sent  ahead.  ''  Thank  Grod  for  that  P' 
he  exclaimed,  when  told  that  Perry  and  Sergeant  Gwynne  had  gone  at 
the  first  alann ;  then,  striking  spurs  to  his  horse,  pushed  on  at  rapid 
gallop,  while  the  troopers  maintained  their  steady  trot  A  mile  from 
I)unraven,  in  the  dim  li^ht  of  early  morning  the  captain's  keen  ^es 
caught  sieht  of  shadowy  forms  of  mounted  men  on  the  opposite  shore, 
and,  despite  their  efforts  to  escape  on  their  wearied  steeds,  three  of  them 
were  speedily  run  down  and  captured.  One  of  them  was  Corporal 
Donovan,  and  Donovan's  &ce  was.  white  and  his  manner  agitated. 
Bidding  him  ride  alongside  as  they  pushed  ahead  towards  the  randi. 
Stryker  questioned  him  as  to  what  had  taken  place,  and  the  corpoial 
never  sought  to  equivocate : 

"  We've  been  trying  for  several  nights,  sir,  to  get  horses  and  go 
down  and  have  it  out  with  those  blackguards  at  the  ranch.  We  took 
no  arms,  sir,  even  those  of  us  who  had  pistols  of  our  own.  All  we 
asked  was  a  &ir  fight,  man  against  man.  They  wouldn't  come  out 
of  their  hole, — ^they  damH  do  it,  sir, — and  then  they  fired  on  us.  We'd 
have  burned  the  roof  over  their  heads,  but  that  Lieutenant  Perry  gal- 
loped in  and  stopped  us.  I  came  away  then,  sir,  and  so  did  most  or  us. 
We  knew  'twas  all  up  when  we  saw  the  lieutenant ;  but  there  was  more 
firing  after  I  left.  This  way,  captain.  Out  across  the  prairie  here.  We 
cut  down  the  fence  on  this  siae."  And,  so  saying,  Donovan  led  the 
little  troop  to  a  broad  gap  in  the  wire  barrier,  and  thence  straight  across 
the  fields  to  where  lignts  were  seen  flitting  about  in  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  buildings  of  the  ranch.  Another  moment,  and  Stryker  had  dis- 
mounted and  was  kneeling  beside  the  prostrate  and  unconscious  form 
of  his  lieutenant.  Some  misguided  ranchman,  mistaking  for  a  new 
assailant  the  tall  young  soldier  who  galloped  into  the  midst  of  the 
swarm  of  taunting  Irishmen,  had  fiied  the  cruel  shot  There  lay 
Nolan  dead  upon  the  sward,  and  here,  close  at  hand,  his  grief-stricken 
master  had  finally  swooned  from  loss  of  blood,  the  bullet  havinff 
pierced  his  1^  below  the  knee.  Beside  him  knelt  the  doctcNr :  he  haa 
cut  away  the  natty  riding-boot,  and  was  rapidly  binding  up  the  wound. 
Close  at  hand  stood  Gwynne,  a  world  of  anxiety  ana  trouble  in  his 
bruised  and  still  discolored  face.  Grouped  around  were  some  of  the 
assailing  party,  crestfallen  and  dismayed  at  the  unlooked-for  result  of 
their  foray,  but  ashamed  to  attempt  to  ride  away,  now  that  thdr 
favorite  young  officer  was  sore  stricken  as  a  result  of  their  mad  folly. 
Mr.  Ewen,  too,  had  come  out,  and  was  bustling  about,  giving  directions 
to  the  one  or  two  of  his  hands  who  had  ventured  forth  from  the  office 
building.     The  big  frame  house  under  whose  walls  the  group  was 
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gathered  was  evidently  used  as  a  dormitory  for  a  number  isi  men,  and 
this  had  been  the  objective  point  of  the  attack,  but  not  a  soul  had 
issued  from  its  portals:  the  occupants  were  the  men  who  made  the 
assault  on  Perry  the  night  of  his  first  visit,  and  now  they  deemed  it 
best  to  keep  within.  Everything  indicated  that  Perry  had  got  to  the 
scene  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  bloodv  and  desperate  fiacas,  for  the  few 
ranch-people  who  appeared  were  still  quivering  with  excit^nent  and 
dread.     Ewen  was  almost  too  much  agitated  to  speak : 

''  Gk>  to  Mr.  Maitland  as  soon  as  you  can,  doctor :  this  has  given 
him  a  fearful  shaking  up.  Mrs.  Cowan  is  having  a  room  made  ready 
for  Mr.  Perry.    Ah  I  here's  young  Cowan  now. — ^Readyf'  he  asked. 

"  All  ready.  Mother  says  carry  the  gentleman  right  in. — She  wants 
you  to  come  too,''  he  added,  in  lower  tone,  to  Sergeant  G¥rynne,  but 
the  latter  made  no  reply. 

And  so,  borne  in  the  arms  of  several  of  his  men.  Lieutenant  Perry 
was  carried  across  the  intervening  space  and  into  the  main  building. 
When  he  recovered  consciousness,  as  the  morning  light  came  throng 
the  eastern  windoYFS,  he  found  himself  lying  in  a  white-curtained  bed 
in  a  strange  room,  with  a  strange  yet  kind  and  motherly  face  bending 
over  him,  and  his  captain  smiling  down  into  his  wondering  eyes. 

^'  You  are  coming  round  all  right,  old  fellow,"  he  heanl  Stryker 
say.  '^  I'll  call  the  doctor  now :  he  wanted  to  see  you  as  soon  as  you 
wakedi' 

And  then  Quin  came  in  amd  said  a  few  cheery  words  and  bade  him 
lie  still  and  worry  about  nothing.  The  row  was  over,  thanks  to  him, 
and  he  and  poor  Nolan  were  the  only  victims ;  but  it  had  been  a  great 
shock  to  Mr.  Maitland  and  rendered  his  condition  critical. 

Perry  listened  in  silence,  asking  no  questions.  For  the  time  being 
he  could  think  of  nothing  but  Nolan's  loss.  It  was  such  a  cruel  &te  to 
be  killed  by  those  he  came  to  save. 

All  that  day  he  lay  there,  dozing  and  thinking  alternately.  He 
wondered  at  the  tenderness  and  devotion  with  which  the  kind  old 
Englishwoman  nursed  him  and  seemed  to  anticipate  his  every  want. 
Qum  came  in  towards  evening  and  dressed  his  wocmd,  which  now  began 
to  be  feverish  and  painful.  He  heard  his  colonel's  voice  in  the  hall- 
way, too,  and  heard  him  say  to  the  doctor  that  somebody  at  Boasiter 
was  eager  to  come  down  and  take  care  of  him.  ^^  Bosn  P'  said  the 
blunt  surgeon ;  "  I've  a  fer  better  nurse  here, — and  a  reserve  to  fell 
back  upon  that  will  be  worth  a  new  life  to  him."  And,  weak  and 
fev^ish  though  he  was,  Perry's  heart  thrilled  within  him :  he  wondered 
if  it  eofidd  mean  Gladys.  Two  days  more  he  lay  there,  the  fever  skil- 
fully controlled  by  the  doctor's  ministrations,  and  the  pain  of  his  wound 
subdued  by  Mrs.  Cowan's  cooling  bandages  and  applications.  But 
there  was  a  burning  fever  in  his  heart  that  utterly  refused  to  down. 
He  strained  his  ears  listening  for  the  sound  of  her  voice  or  the  pit-a-pat 
of  her  foot-fall  in  the  corridor.  At  last  he  mustered  courage  and  asked 
for  her,  and  Mrs.  Cowan  smiled  : 

'^  Miss  Maitland  has  been  here  three  times  to  inquire  how  you 
were ;  but  it  was  while  you  were  sleeping,  Mr.  Perry,  and  she  rarely 
leaves  her  fetber's  bedside.  He  is  very  ill,  and  seems  to  be  growing 
Vol.  XLII.--66 
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weaker  ev«T  ^^^  I  don't  know  what  we  would  have  done  if  we  had 
not  foond  Dr.  Qain  here :  he  has  pulled  him  through  two  <3ft  three 
bad  edzares  during  the  past  year.'' 

^  Where  had  you  kDown  the  doctor  before?^  asked  Perry,  with  an 
eager  light  in  his  eyes. 

**  Nowliere ;  but  it  was  as  thourii  one  of  his  own  kith  and  kin  had 
suddenly  appeared  here  to  welocnme  Mr.  Maitland.  The  doctor  is  a  first- 
cousin  of  iii%.  Maitland's :  she  was  from  Ireland,  and  it  was  firom  her 
family  that  the  randi  was  named.  Lord  Dunraven  is  of  the  peenffe  of 
Ireland,  you  know/'  added  Mrs.  Cowan,  with  the  dieerfnl  eonfidoice 
of  the  Englishwoman  that  every  person  of  any  education  <Hr  standing 
must  be  familiar  with  the  pages  oi  Dd>rett. 

''How  should  I  know  anything  about  it?"  laughed  Peny.  He 
felt  in  merry  mood ;  another  page  in  lus  volume  of  suapiokin  and  dread 
was  being  torn  away,  and  Quin's  relations  with  the  household  were 
tumine  out  to  be  such  as  made  him  an  olgect  of  lively  interest,  not 
of  jealous  doubt 

Then  came  callers  from  the  garrison.  It  seemed  as  though  all 
of  a  sudden  the  Uodcade  had  been  raised  and  that  no  people  were 
so  warmly  welcomed  at  Dunraven  as  the  veiy  <»ks  who  had  been 
especially  proscribed.  Mr.  Maitland,  weak  and  ill  as  he  was,  had 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  Colonel  Brainard  on  the  oooasicm  of  that 
officer's  second  visit ;  Stryker,  Dana,  Graham,  and  Parke  had  aU  be»i 
allowed  to  oome  up  and  see  Perry  a  few  moments,  but  Mrs.  Cowan 
was  vigilant  and  remorseless,  would  allow  them  only  a  brief  inter- 
view, and,  with  smiling  determination ,  diedced  her  patient  when  he 
attempted  to  talk.  The  third  day  of  bis  imprisonmoit  Dr.  Quin  came 
scowhne  in  along  in  the  afiemoon,  manifestly  annoyed  about  somethii^ 
and  said  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone  to  Mrs.  Cowan,  and  that  usually 
equable  matron  fluttered  away  down-stairs  in  evident  excitement 

''  It's  Mrs.  Belknap,"  explained  the  doctor,  in  answer  to  Perry's 
inquiring  look.  ''  She  has  ridden  down  here  with  Dana  and  sent  her 
canl  up  to  Gladys, — who  can't  bear  the  sight  of  her ;  I  don't  know 
why ;  mtuition,  I  suppose." 

Presently  Mrs.  Cbwan  reappeared :  ''  Miss  Gladys  has  asked  to  be 
excused,  as  she  does  not  wish  to  leave  her  &ther  at  this  moment ;  and 
the  lady  would  like  to  oome  op  and  see  Mr.  Perry." 

''Tell  her  noT  said  Quin,  savagely.  "No, — here:  I'll  go  my- 
self." And  down  went  the  doughty  medical  officer,  and  straightway 
the  rumbling  tones  of  his  harsh  voice  were  heard  below :  the  wordis 
were  indistinguishable,  but  Mrs.  Cowan's  face  indicated  that  there  was 
something  in  the  sound  that  gave  her  comfort  She  stood  at  the 
window  watching  the  pair  as  they  rode  away. 

"  Miss  Gladys  shuddered  when  she  had  to  shake  hands  with  her 
that  day  when  we  came  away  from  Mrs.  Sprague's,"  said  she.  "  I  hope 
that  lady  is  not  a  particular  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Perry?" 

"  We  have  been  very  good  friends  indeed,"  said  he,  loyally.  "To 
be  sure,  I  have  hardly  known  Mrs.  Belknap  a  month,  but  both  she 
and  the  captain  have  been  very  kind  to  me.''  All  the  same,  down  in 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  did  not  wonder  at  Miss  Maitland's  sensa- 
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tions.  He  was  banning  to  despair  of  ever  seeiiig  her,  and  yet  oould 
get  no  explanation  that  satisfied  nim. 

^^  You  know  she  can  walk  only  with  great  pain  and  difficulty  even 
now/'  said  Mrs,  Cowan.  "  Her  ankle  was  very  Ibadly  wrenched,  and  she 
hardly  goes  farther  than  from  her  own  to  her  mther's  room.  You  ought 
to  feel  complimented  that  she  has  been  here  to  your  door  three  times.'' 

'^  I  feel  more  like  butting  my  brains  out  for  being  asleep/'  muttered 
Perry  in  reply.  "  I  wish  you  would  wake  me  next  time,  if  rs.  Cowan. 
I  shan't  believe  it  until  I  see  it,  or  hear  her  voice  at  the/loor." 

She  had  excused  herself  to  Mrs.  Belknap,  and  the  doctor  had  denied 
that  lovely  woman  her  request  to  be  allowed  to  come  up  and  see  Mr. 
Perry ;  and  yet,  the  very  next  day,  when  the  big  four-mule  ambulmioe 
from  Boesiter  came  driving  up  to  the  front  door,  and  Mrs.  Sprague  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  escorted  by  tne  colonel  and  Captain  Stryker,  appeared 
on  the  veranda,  how  did  it  happen  that  the  ladies  were  speedily  ushered 
up-stairs  to  Miss  Maitland's  own  room,  and  that,  after  an  animated 
though  low-toned  chat  of  half  an  hour  with  her,  they  were  marshalled 
down  the  long  corridor  by  Mrs.  Cowan  in  person,  and,  to  Perry's  hpge 
delight,  were  shown  in  to  his  bedside?  It  looked  as  though  Quin  were 
showing  unwarrantable  discrimination.  Stryker  and  the  colonel,  too, 
came  in  to  see  him,  and  the  latter  told  him  that  both  Mr.  Maitland  and 
Mr.  Ewen  had  b^^  that  the  arrested  soldiers  might  not  be  punished. 
Including  Sergeant  Leary  and  Kelly,  there  were  now  twenty  men  under 
charges  more  or  less  erave  in  their  character,  and  he  had  asked  that  a 
general  court-martial  be  convened  for  their  trial.  The  colonel  deeply 
appreciated  the  feeling  displayed  by  the  stricken  proprietor  and  his 
overseer ;  he  was  touched  that  even  in  his  extreme  illness  and  prostra- 
tion Mr.  Maitland  should  intercede  for  the  men  who  had  made  so  hos- 
tile an  invasion  of  his  premises  and  brought  upon  the  inmates  of  Dun- 
raven  a  night  of  dread  and  anxiety ;  but  disciplme  had  to  be  maintained, 
he  replied,  and  the  ringleaders  in  the  move  had  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant 
breach  which  could  not  be  overlooked. 

But  on  the  following  day — ^the  fourth  of  Perry's  stay — the  doctor 
came  down  with  a  &ce  full  of  gloom  and  distress.    Both  nurse  and 

Satient  noted  it,  and  inquired  the  caM^e.  For  a  time  Quin  avoided  any 
irect  reply :  '^  something  had  ruffled  him  up  at  the  post,"  he  answered : 
"  can't  tell  you  about  it  now.  I'll  do  it  by  and  by.  I  want  to  think." 
He  examined  PenVs  leg,  dressed  and  rebandaged  the  wound,  and  then 
went  back  to  Mr.  Maitland's  room.  They  could  hear  his  voice  in  the 
hall  after  a  while,  and  Perry's  heart  b^n  to  throb  heavily :  he  was 
sure  the  low,  sweet  tones,  dmost  inaudible,  that  came  floating  along 
the  corridor,  were  those  of  Gladys.  When  Mrs.  Cowan  spoke  to  him 
on  some  ordinary  topic,  he  impatiently  bade  her  hush, — ^he  could  not 
bear  to  be  disturbed, — ^and,  far  from  being  hurt  at  his  petulance,  Mjrs. 
Cowan  smiled  softly  as  she  turned  away. 

Then  Quin  came  back,  and,  afler  fidgeting  around  a  moment,  ab- 
ruptly addressed  his  patient: 

"  Perry,  do  you  remember  that  morning  you  rode  down  here  right 
after  reveille  and  met  me  on  the  trail, — or  at  least  would  have  met  me 
if  I  hadn't  dodged  and  gone  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  valley?" 
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''Certainly  I  do,  dootor/' 

''  I  may  as  well  explain  that  singolar  performaDoe  firat  Yoa  may 
have  heard  that  I  didn't  get  along  amicably  with  yoor  jHredeoesBorB  of 
the  Eleventh.  Their  colonel  was  aas  aioogh  to  totelly  misoonstnie  the 
jxirpoae  of  my  visits  here,  and  I  was  ass  enough  to  make  no  explana- 
tion. The  Bfaidands  went  away;  I  was  not  called  for  i^ain  while 
the  Eleventh  remained ;  and  ther^re  I  said  no  more  about  it.  Mr. 
Maitland  returned  unexpectedly  soon  after  you  came,  and  the  first  I 
knew  of  it  wa^  the  signal-lighte  telling  me  he  was  there,  ill,  and  that 
I  was  wanted.  It  was  the  ni^t  of  the  colonel's  dinner-party.  I 
couldn't  explain  then,  and  decided  to  go  at  once  and  explain  afterwards. 
When  I  met  you  all  of  a  suddoi  the  next  morning,  the  first  impulse  was 
to  get  away  out  of  your  sieht,  and  I  obeyed  it  simply  because  of  the 
unpleasant  experiences  I  had  been  having  with  your  reUow-cavaliymen. 
I  aid  not  want  to  have  to  answer  questions.  See?  I  was  ashamed  of 
it,  but  too  late  to  turn  bade." 

Perry  nodded.     '^  I  underhand  it — ^now,"  he  said. 

''  Well,  what  I  want  to  ask  is  about  Sergeant  Owynne.  Did  you 
meet  him  before  you  got  back?" 

''  Yes, — a  mile  or  so  out  from  the  post" 

''  You  stopped  and  talked  with  him,  didn't  you?" 

'*  Yes, — ^for  several  minutes." 

Mrs.  Cowan's  needle-work  had  fallen  in  her  lap.  She  was  seated 
near  the  window,  and  had  been  busily  sewing.  Now  she  was  looking 
up,  eager  and  intent 

"  You've  known  him  a  long  time,  haven't  you  ?" 

''Yes, — ever  since  be  joined.  He's  one  of  the  best  seigeants  I 
ever  knew." 

''You  would  hardly  think  him  guilty  of  any  dishonesty,  would 
you?" 

Mrs.  Cowan  was  rising  fix>m  her  diair ;  the  needle-work  had  fidlen 
to  the  floor. 

"  Dishonesty  I  Not  by  a — good  deal  P'  was  the  reply  that  bade 
fidr  to  be  even  more  impulsive,  and  was  checked  only  in  deference  to 
the  presence  of  a  woman.  « 

"  Well,  neither  would  I,  from  what  I've  seai  of  him ;  and  y^  Mr. 
Maitland's  seal  ring  was  found  on  him  last  night" 

"  My  God  I    Of  course  he  could  explain  it  in  some  way  ?" 

"  He  couldn't, — or  wouldn't  He  simply  stood  there,  white  as  a 
sheet  except  where  those  bruises  made  him  green  and  blue.  He  had 
denied  the  chai^  flatly  when  accused;  and  yet  there  it  was  in  his  chest 
I  never  saw  any  man  so  taken  aback  as  Captain  Stryker :  he  said  he 
would  have  sworn  to  his  innocence." 

"So  would  II — so  I  do,  by  Jupiter!  It's  some  foul  plot! — 
it's '' 

But  he  got  no  further.  To  his  own  amaze,  to  the  utter  bewilder- 
ment of  Dr.  Quin,  Mrs.  Cowan  precipitated  herself  upon  her  patient, 
seized  the  hand  that  lay  nearest  her  on  the  coverlet,  and  burst  forth 
into  half-articulate,  sobbing,  indignant  words,  mingled  with  kisses 
showered  passionately  on  that  astonished  hand. 
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"  Oh,  bless  him  for  the  words  I    Oh,  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Perry ! 

•  .  •  Oh,  the  fools !  the  lunatics  I  .  •  •  A  thief,  indeed !  .  .  .  The  idea 
of  hi»  being  accused !  •  .  .  Oh,  Gk>d  !  what  would  his  mother  in  heaven 
say  to  this?  .  •  •  As  though  he  had  not  borne  &r  too  much  already  I 
.  •  •  It's  his  own — his  own  ring,  I  tell  you !    Who  else  should  wear  it? 

•  •  •  Who  dare  take  it  from  him  now?  .  •  .  Oh,  the  infiuny  of  it  all  I" 

In  her  wild  exdtement,  in  her  incoherent  praise  and  lamentation 
and  wrath  and  indignation,  her  voice,  her  sobs,  rang  throueh  the  room 
and  out  along  the  broad  corridor.  Even  in  their  amaze  tne  two  men 
heard  a  hurried  step  approaching,  a  limping,  halting,  painful  step,  yet 
rapid  and  impulsive.  Quin,  absorbed  in  his  contemplation  of  the  ex- 
cited woman,  paid  no  attention ;  Perry's  eager  eyes  were  strained  upon 
the  door^way,  where,  the  very  next  instant,  with  pallid  features  and 
startled  mien,  Gladys  Maitland  suddenly  appeared  and  stood  staring  in 
upon  the  spectacle  of  Mrs.  Cowan  kissing  and  sobbing  over  Perry's 
hand.  AliWy  he  had  divined  the  truth,  and  strove  to  warn  the  tear- 
blinded  woman  of  her  presence ;  but  Mrs.  Cowan's  excitement  had 
increased  to  the  verge  of  hysteria :  she  was  laughing  and  crying  now  by 
turns,  blessing  her  soldier  patient  for  his  &ith  in  the  accused  sergeant, 
and  then  breaking  forth  anew  in  indignant  expletive,  ^'  Who  are  his 
accusers?  Who  dare  say  thief  to  him?  .  .  .  Not  one  is  fit  to  look 
him  in  the  face !  'Twas  the  very  ring  his  mother  gave  him,  •  •  •  his 
own  1  his  own  I" 

And  then  the  doctor  seized  her  and  turned  her  so  that  she  must  see 
Gladys, — Gladys,  wild-eyed,  pantine,  staring,  tottering  forward  from 
the  door-way.  One  sharp  cry  from  uie  woman's  lips,  one  spring  towards 
the  reeline  form,  and  she  had  caught  the  girl  in  her  arms : 

^^  Gladys,  Gladys,  my  little  pet  I  my  own  baby  girl  I  Look  up  and 
thank  Gkxl !  I've  tried  to  keep  my  promise  and  his  secret  until  he 
released  me.  I've  tried  hard,  but  it's  all  useless :  I  can't,  I  can't.  Oh, 
Gladys,  sweetheart,  your  mother's  smiling  down  on  us  this  day.  Who 
do  you  think  has  come  back  to  us,  safe  and  strong  and  well  and  brave  ? 
Who  but  your  own  brother,  your  own  Archie,  Gmdys?" 

xvin. 

"  Yes,  certainly  very  pretty, — ^now.  It's  such  a  pity  that  English- 
women ^w  coarse  and  stout  and  red-faced  so  very  soon  after  they 
are  married."  The  speaker  was  Mrs.  Belknap,  and  her  soft  voice  was 
tuned  to  a  pitch  of  almost  pathetic  r^ret  They  were  talking  of  Miss 
Maitland,  who  had  just  been  assisted  to  her  saddle  by  the  colonel,  and 
now,  followed  by  the  faithfid  Gri^  and  escorted  by  Captain  Stryker, 
was  riding  away  homeward  aftier  abrief  call  at  the  poet.  Fort  Rossiter, 
once  so  humdrum  and  placid  and  ^'  stupid,"  as  the  ladies  termed  it,  had 
been  the  vortex  of  sensations  for  a  whole  fortnight,  and  one  excitement 
had  trodden  on  the  heels  of  another  with  sudi  rapidity  that  people  were 
growine  weary. 

Perhaps  the  happiest  man  in  garrison  was  Captain  Stryker :  he  had 
refused  to  oelieve  in  the  guilt  of  Sergeant  Gwynne  when  Captain  Wayne 
came  to  him  to  say  that  there  were  men  in  his  troop  who  openly  accused 
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the  sergeant  of  havii^  that  dierished  seal-ring  secreted  in  his  dkesL 
So  confident  was  he  tnat  he  had  gone  with  the  captain  and  Mr.  Fam- 
ham  to  the  stables  and  there  told  Gwynne  of  the  charge  a^nst  him. 
Gwynne  flushed  hotly,  denied  the  truth  of  the  story,  but  hesitated  when 
asked  if  he  would  allow  his  chest  to  be  searched.  This  was  quickly  noted 
by  Wayne  and  Farnham,  and  the  search  was  insisted  upon.  Gwynne 
then  said  there  were  a  few  items  in  that  chest  which  he  allowed  do  one 
to  see ;  he  pledged  his  soldier  word  that  they  were  nothing  but  9  pap^ 
or  two,  some  litde  photographs,  and  a  book.  These  he  asked  permission 
to  remove  first ;  then  they  miffht  search.  But  Wayne  sternly  refused. 
The  sergeant  turned  very  white,  set  his  lips,  and  hesitated  still,  until 
his  own  captain  spoke ;  then  he  surrendered  his  key.  Wayne  and  Fam- 
ham  bent  over  the  chest  while  the  troop  first  sergeant  rapidly  turned 
over  the  clothing,  books,  etc.,  with  trembling  hands.  There  was  a 
little  compartment  at  one  side,  in  which  were  lying  some  small  items, — 
a  pocket-compass^  a  pencil-case,  some  keys,  a  locket  and  a  neek-dmin, 
ana,  among  these,  something  wrapped  in  tissue-paper.  This  was  handed 
to  Captain  Wayne,  who  unrolled  the  paper,  and — tiiiere  was  a  mas^ve 
seal-ring.  A  crest  was  cut  in  the  stone,  and,  taking  it  to  the  li^t, 
Wayne  was  able  to  make  out  the  motto, — **  Quod  wmwn  volo  pidereJ' 
It  was  the  ring  Maitland  had  lost 

Stryker  looked  wonderingly  at  his  sergeant,  who  stood  there  as 
though  petrified  with  amaze  and  consternation,  pale  as  death,  and  un- 
able to  say  a  word.  Asked  to  explain  the  matter,  he  could  only  shake 
his  head,  and,  after  a  while,  hoareely  mutter,  '^  I  know  notiiing  about 
it     I  never  placed  it  there." 

**  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  never  saw  it  before  ?*'  asked  Wayne, 
sternly.    And  Gwynne  was  silent 

*'  Is  this  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  it,  I  say  V'  repeated  the  captain, 
angrily. 

**  No,  sir :  I  Aove  seen  it  before,'^  was  the  answer. 

"  Then  you  must  have  known  'twas  stolen,  and  you  have  connived 
at  its  conc^dment,''  was  Wayne's  triumphant  conclusion ;  and  on  the 
report  of  his  officers  Colonel  Brainard  had  no  alternative  but  to  order 
Gwynne's  close  arrest  Only  Stryker's  appeal  and  guarantee  saved  the 
sergeant  from  confinement  in  the  guard-house. 

The  next  sensation  was  the  sight  of  Dr.  Quin  galloping  back  to 
the  post  like  mad  and  bolting  unceremoniously  into  the  colonel's  gate. 
Then  Stryker  was  sent  /for,  and  the  three  officers  held  an  excited  con- 
versation. Then  the  orderly  went  at  a  run  over  to  the  quarters,  and 
in  five  minutes  Sergeant  Gwynne,  erect  as  ever  and  dressed  with  scru- 
pulous care,  looking  anything  but  like  a  euilty  man,  was  seen  crossing 
the  parade  towards  his  colony's  house.  The  men  swarmed  out  on  the 
pordbes  as  the  tidings  went  from  lip  to  lip,  and  some  of  the  Irish 
troopers  in  Wayne's  company  were  remarked  as  bein^  oddly  excited. 
Just  what  took  place  during  that  interview  none  could  tell,  but  in  ten 
minutes  the  nevrs  was  flying  around  the  garrison  that  Sergeant  Gwynne 
was  released  from  arrest,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  to  the  wonder- 
ment of  everybody,  he  was  seen  riding  away  towards  Dunraven  with 
Dr.  Quin,  and  for  two  days  more  did  not  reappear  at  Boesiter. 
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But  when  the  story  flashed  from  house  to  house  about  the  garrison 
that  Sergeant  Gwynne  was  not  Sergeant  Gwynne  at  all,  but  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Wyndham  Quin  Maitland^  late  of  Her  M^estjr^s  — th  Lancers, 
and  only  surviving  son  of  the  invalid  owner  of  Dunraven  Ranch  and 
other  valuable  properties,  the  amaze  amounted  to  almost  stupefaction. 
It  was  known  that  old  Mr.  Maitland  was  lying  desperately  weak  and 
ill  the  day  that  Quin  the  doctor  came  riding  back.  All  manner  of 
stories  were  told  regarding  the  affecting  nature  of  the  interview  in 
which  the  long-lost  son  was  restored  to  nis  overjoyed  &ther,  but,  like 
most  stories,  they  were  purely  the  o&pring  of  imagination,  for  at  that 
interview  only  three  were  present :  Gladys  led  her  brother  to  the  room 
and  closed  the  door,  while  good  Mrs.  Cowan  stood  weeping  for  joy 
down  the  long  corridor,  and  Dr.  Quin  blinked  his  eyes  and  fussed  ana 
fidgeted  and  strode  around  Perry's  room  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
explodiuj^  every  now  and  then  into  sudden  comment  on  the  romantic 
nature  of  the  situation  and  the  idiocy  of  some  people  there  at  Bossiter. 
'^  Joy  does  not  kill/'  he  said :  ^'  Maitland  would  have  been  a  dead  man 
by  the  end  of  the  week,  but  for  this :  it  will  give  him  a  new  lease  of 
life." 

And  it  did.  Though  the  flame  was  feeble  and  flickering,  it  was 
fanned  by  a  joy  unutterable.  The  boy  whom  the  stricken  father  be- 
lieved his  stubborn  pride  and  condemnation  had  driven  to  despair  and 
suicide  was  restored  to  him  in  the  prime  of  manly  strength,  all  tender- 
ness, all  forgiveness,  and  Maitlana's  whole  heart  went  up  in  thanks- 
giving. He  begged  that  Brainard  and  Stryker  would  come  to  him, 
that  he  might  thank  them  for  their  faith  in  his  son ;  he  bade  the  doctor 
say  to  Perry  that  the  moment  he  could  be  lifted  fix)m  his  bed  he  would 
come  to  clasp  his  hand  and  bless  him  for  being  a  &r  better  friend  to 
his  son  than  he  had  been  a  father. 

The  sergeant's  return  to  the  post  was  the  signal  for  a  general  turn- 
out on  the  part  of  the  men,  all  of  whom  were  curious  to  see  how  he 
would  appear  now  that  his  identity  was  established.  Of  course  his 
late  assailants  could  not  join  in  the  crowd  that  thronged  about  him, 
but  they  listened  with  eagerness  to  everything  that  was  told.  ''  He 
was  just  the  same  as  ever,"  said  all  accounts.  He  had  never  been 
intimate  with  any  of  them,  but  always  friendly  and  kind.  One  thing 
went  the  rounds  like  lightning. 

"  You'll  be  getting  vour  discharge  now,  sergeant,"  said  Mrs.  Beed^ 
the  voluble  wife  of  the  leader  of  the  band,  ^^  and  taking  up  your  resi- 
dence at  the  ranch,  I  suppose.  Of  course  the  British  minister  can  get 
it  for  you  in  a  minute." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  Mrs.  Beed,"  was  the  laughing  answer.  "I  en- 
listed to  serve  Uncle  Sam  five  years,  and  he's  b^  too  good  a  friend  to 
me  to  turn  firom.    I  shall  serve  out  my  time  with  the  — ^th." 

And  the  sergeant  was  true  to  his  word.  If  old  Maitland  could 
have  prevailed,  an  application  for  his  son's  discharge  would  have  ^ne 
to  Washinj^n ;  but  this  the  soldier  positively  forheide.  He  had  eight 
months  stul  to  serve,  and  he  meant  to  carry  out  his  contract  to  the 
letter.  Stryker  offered  him  a  furlough,  and  Gwynne  thankfully  took 
a  week,  that  he  might  be  by  his  &Ui^s  side  and  help  nurse  nim  to 
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better  hetlth.  ^^  Byuat  tune,  too, the  garrison  will  hmve  giown  a  little 
more  aocnstomed  to  it^  At,  and  I  will  lutve  kas  embarraasmeDt  in  going 
on  witti  my  work." 

Two  days  before  his  return  to  daty  there  came  a  modified  sensation 
in  the  shape  of  the  report  that  a  trooper  of  Wayne's  company  had 
deserted.  He  was  a  man  who  had  borne  a  bad  r^utation  as  a  turba- 
lent^  mischief-making  fellow,  and  wh«i  Seigeant  Leary  heard  of  his 
going  he  was  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement  He  b^ged  to  be  allowed 
to  see  his  captain,  and  to  him  he  confessed  that  one  of  his  little  party 
of  three  haa  seen  the  ring  drop  from  Mr.  Maidand's  finger  the  night 
of  the  first  visit  to  Dunraven,  had  managed  to  pick  it  up  and  carry  it 
away  in  the  confusion,  and  had  shown  it  to  his  friend  in  Wayne's  troop 
when  they  got  back.  Tlie  latter  persuaded  him  to  let^hTm^take  it,  9& 
the  lockers  of  the  men  who  were  at  Dunraven  were  sure,  he  said,  to  be 
searched.  It  was  known  that  he  had  a  grudge  against  Gwynne ;  he 
was  one  of  the  men  who  vmm  to  have  gone  to  me  raidi  the  night  they 
purposed  riding  down  and  diallenffing  the  Englishmen  to  come  out  and 
fight,  but  had  unaccountably  fiiiled  at  the  last  moment.  They  believed 
that  he  had  chosen  that  nieht  to  hide  the  rine  in  the  sergeant's  chest : 
he  could  easily  have  entered  through  the  window.  And  this  explana- 
tion— the  only  one  ever  made — became  at  once  accepted  as  the  true  one 
throughout  the  garrison. 

During  the  week  of  his  furlough  the  sergeant  found  time  to  spend 
many  hours  by  the  bedside  of  Lieutenant  Perry,  who  was  n^dly  re- 
covering, and  who  by  the  end  of  the  week  had  been  lifted  into  an  easy 
invalid-diair  and  wheeled  in  to  see  Mr.  Maitland.  When  noi  ¥dth 
Mr.  Perry,  the  young  trooper's  tongue  was  ever  wagging  in  hts  jHmise. 
He  knew  many  a  fine  officer  and  ^lant  gentleman  in  the  service  of 
the  old  country,  he  said,  and  he  admired  many  a  captain  and  subaltern 
in  that  of  his  adopted  land,  but  the  first  one  to  whom  he  ^'  warmed" — 
the  first  one  to  win  his  afiection — was  the  youn^  cavalrynuin  who  had 
met  his  painful  wound  in  their  defence.  Old  Maitland  listened  to  it 
all  eagerly, — he  had  already  given  orders  that  the  finest  thoroughbred  at 
Dunraven  should  be  Perry's  the  moment  he  was  able  to  mount  again, 
— and  he  was  ccHistantly  revolving  in  mind  how  he  could  show  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  officers  who  had  befriended  his  son.  Mrs.  Cowan,  too, 
never  tired  of  hearing  Perry's  praises,  and  eagerly  questioned  when  the 
narrator  flagged.  There  was  another  absorbea  auditor,  who  never  ques- 
tioned, and  who  listened  with  downcast  eyes.  It  was  she  who  seldom 
came  near  Perry  during  his  convalescence,  she  who  startled  and  aston- 
ished the  young  fellow  beyond  measure,  the  day  the  ambulance  came 
down  to  drive  him  back  to  the  fort,  by  withdrawing  the  hand  he  had 
impulsively  seized  when  at  last  she  appeared  to  bid  him  adieu,  and 
cutting  short  his  eager  words  with  '^  Mrs.  Belknap  will  console  you,  I 
dare  say,"  and  abruptly  leaving  the  room. 

Poor  Ned  I  In  dire  distress  and  perplexity  he  was  driven  back  to 
Bossiter,  and  that  veir  evening  he  did  a  most  sensible  and  fortunate 
thing :  he  told  Mrs.  Sprague  all  about  it ;  and,  instead  of  condoling 
with  him  and  bidding  him  strive  to  be  patient  and  saying  that  afl 
would  come  right  in  time,  the  little  woman's  kind  eyes  shone  with  de- 
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light,  her  dieeks  flushed  with  genuine  pleasure ;  she  fidrlj  sprang  from 
her  diair,  and  danced  up  and  down  ana  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed 
with  glee,  and  then,  when  Peny  ruefully  asked  her  if  that  was  the 
sympathy  he  had  a  ri^bt  to  expect  from  her,  she  only  laughed  the  more, 
and  at  last  broke  form  with, — 

"  Oh,  you  great,  stupid,  silly  boy !  You  ought  to  be  wild  with 
happiness.     CanH  you  see  she's  jealous?'' 

And  the  very  next  day  she  bad  a  long  talk  with  Dr.  Quin,  whose 
visits  to  Dunraven  still  continued;  and  one  bright  afternoon  when 
Gladys  Maitland  rode  up  to  the  fort  to  return  auls,  she  managed  to 
have  quite  a  chat  with  her,  despite  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Belknap  showed  a 
strong  desire  to  accompany  that  fair  English  girl  in  all  three  of  her 
visits.  In  this  effort,  too,  the  diplomatic  services  of  C^tain  Stryke): 
proved  rather  too  much  for  the  beauty  of  the  garrison.  Was  it  possible 
that  Mrs.  Sprague  had  enlisted  him  also  in  the  good  cause?  Certain 
it  is  that  the  dark-featured  captain  was  Miss  Maitland's  escort  as  she 
lefl  the  garrison,  and  that  it  was  with  the  consciousness  of  impending 
defeat  that  Mrs.  Belknap  gave  utterance  to  the  opening  sentence  of  this 
diapter :  Mr.  Perry  had  distinctly  avoided  hex  ever  since  his  return. 

One  lovely  evening  late  in  May  Mr.  Perry  was  taking  bis  first  ride 
(m  the  new  horse,  a  sjuendid  bay,  and  a  perfect  match  for  Gladys  Mait- 
land's fiivorite  mount  Already  had  this  circumstance  excited  smiling 
comment  in  the  garrison ;  but  if  the  young  man  himself  had  noted  the 
close  resemblance  it  conveyed  no  blissnd  augury.  -Everybody  remarked 
that  he  had  lost  much  of  his  old  buoyancy  and  life ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  he  was  not  looking  either  blithe  or  well.  Parke  had  sug- 
gested riding  with  him, — an  invitation  which  Perry  treated  so  coldly 
that  the  junior  stopped  to  think  a  moment,  atid  b^an  to  see  through 
the  situation ;  and  so  Mr.  Perry  was  suffered  to  set  forth  alone  that 
evening,  and  no  one  was  surprised  when,  after  going  out  of  the  west 

£te  as  though  bent  on  riding  up  the  Monee,  he  was  presently  seen  to 
ve  made  the  circuit  of  the  post  and  was  slowly  cantering  down  to- 
wards the  lower  valley.  Out  on  the  eastern  prairie  another  horseman 
could  be  seen ;  and  presently  the  two  came  together.  Colonel  Brainard 
took  down  his  binocular  and  gazed  out  after  them. 

^^  I  declare,"  said  he,  '^  those  two  figures  are  so  much  alike  I  cannot 
tell  which  of  them  is  Perry." 

"  Then  the  other  is  Sergeant  Gwynne,  colonel,"  said  Stryker,  quietly. 
^^  Put  him  in  our  uniform,  and  it  would  indeed  be  hard  to  tell  tne  two 
figures  apart.  Mr.  Maitland  told  me  last  week  that  that  was  what  so 
startled  and  struck  him  the  first  time  he  saw  Perry." 

"  How  is  Mr.  Maitland  now,  do  you  know  ?" 

^^  He  eets  no  better.  After  the  first  week  of  joy  and  thanksgiving 
over  his  boy's  restoration  to  him,  the  malady  seemed  to  reassert  itselE 
Dunraven  will  have  a  new  master  by  winter,  I  fimcy." 

The  colonel  was  silent  a  momait.     Then  he  suddenly  asked^— 

"  By  the  way,  how  was  it  that  Gwynne  wcanH  drowned?  1  never 
understood  that." 

"  He  never  meant  to  be,"  said  Stryker.  "  He  told  Perry  all  about 
it.    He  was  ruined,  he  thou^t^  in  his  profession  and  his  own  country, 
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and  he  knew  his  fiUher's  inexorable  pride :  so  he  simply  decided  to  pat 
an  end  to  Archie  Maitland  and  start  a  new  life  for  himself.  He  wrote 
his  letters  and  arranged  his  property  with  that  view,  and  called  the 
steward  to  enable  him  to  swear  he  was  in  hb  state-room  after  the 
steamer  weighed  anchor.  Then  in  a  jiffy  he  was  over  the  side  in  the 
darkness ;  it  was  flood-tide^  and  he  was  an  expert  swimmer ;  he  reached 
a  coasting  vessel  lying  near;  he  had  money,  bought  his  passage  to 
France,  aner  a  few  days  at  Cape  Town,  and  then  came  to  America  and 
enlisted.  He  got  a  confession  out  of  one  of  the  irregnlars  who  was 
with  him,  Perry  says,  and  that  was  <Mie  of  the  papers  he  was  goaiding 
so  jealously.     He  had  given  others  to  Perry  that  vwy  night" 

^^  They  seemed  to  take  to  each  other  like  brothers  from  the  start,'' 
said  the  colonel,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

^^  Just  about,''  answered  Captain  Stryker. 

Meantime,  Perry  and  Sei^^Bant  Gwynne  have  been  riding  slowly 
down  the  valley.  Night  has  come  upon  Dunraven  by  the  hour  they 
readi  the  northern  gate, — no  longer  closed  against  them, — ^and  as  they 
near  the  house  Perry  slowly  dismounts.  ^^  Fll  take  the  horses  to  the 
stable  myself:  I  want  to,"  says  his  trooper  friend,  and  tot  the  second 
time  the  young  officer  stands  upon  the  veranda  at  the  door-wav,  then 
holds  his  hand  as  he  hears  again  the  soft  melody  of  the  {Hano  floating 
out  upon  the  still  night-air.  Slowly  and  not  without  pain  he  walks 
around  to  the  east  front,  striving  to  move  with  noiseless  stq)s.  At  last 
'  he  stands  by  the  open  casement,  just  where  he  had  paused  in  surprise 
that  night  a  month  agone,  and,  slowly  drawing  aside  one  heavy  fold 
of  curtain,  gates  longingly  in  at  Gladys  Maitland,  seated  tha%  at  the 
piano,  just  wh^e  he  first  saw  her  lovely  face  and  form.  Her  fineers 
are  wandering  idly  over  the  keys,  plajdng  little  fragm^tary  snat(£eB, 
— ^first  one  melody,  then  another;  her  sweet  blue  eyes  are  fixed  on 
vacancy, — she  sees  nothing  in  that  room,  or  near  it ;  she  is  paler  than 
when  he  first  looked  upon  ner,  and  there  are  traces  of  deep  anxiety  and 
of  some  hidden  sorrow  in  the  fair,  fresh  face.  Presently,  under  the 
soft  touch  of  her  fingers,  a  sweet,  familiar  melody  comes  rippling  forth. 
He  remembais  it  instantly ;  it  is  the  same  he  heard  the  ni^t  of  his 
first  visit, — that  exquisite  ^^  Spring  Song"  of  Mendelssohn's, — and  he 
listens,  spell-bound.  All  of  a  suoden  the  sweet  strains  are  broken  off, 
the  music  ceases ;  she  has  thrown  herself  forward,  bowed  her  aue»ily 
head  upon  her  arms,  and,  leaning  over  the  key-board,  her  torm  is 
shaken  by  a  storm  of  passionate  tears.  Perry  hurls  aside  the  shelter- 
ing curtain  and  limps  rapidly  across  the  soft  and  noiseless  rug.  She 
never  dreams  of  his  presence  until,  dose  at  her  side,  a  voice  she  has 
learned  to  know  and  know  well — a  voice  tremulous  with  love,  sympa- 
thy, and  yearning — murmurs  only  her  name,  ^'Gladys,"  and,  starting 
up,  she  looks  one  instant  into  his  longing  eyes. 

Sergeant  '^  Gwynn^'  Maitland,  lifting  the  heavy  portiire  a  mom^t 
later,  stops  short  at  the  entrance,  gazes  one  second  at  the  picturesque 
scene  at  the  piano,  drops  the  por^e,  and  vanishes,  unnoticed. 

Things  seem  changed  at  Dunraven  of  late  years.  The  — th  are 
still  at  Boesiter ;  so  is  Lieutenant  Perry.    It  may  be  the  dimate^  or 
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association  with  an  American  sisterkood,  or — who  knows? — ^perhaps 
somebody  has  told  her  of  Mrs.  Belknap's  prediction,  but  Mrs.  Perry 
has  not  yet  b^un  to  grow  coarse,  red-faced,  or  stout.  She  is  wonder- 
fully popular  with  the  ladies  of  the  — ^th,  ajid  has  found  warm  fiiends 
among  them,  but  Mrs.  Sprague  of  the  in&ntry  is  the  woman  she 
particularly  fancies,  and  her  gruff  old  kinsman  Dr.  Quin  is  ever  a 
welcome  guest  at  their  fireside.  It  was  he,  she  told  her  husband  long 
after,  who  undid  the  mischief  Mrs.  Belknap  had  been  able  to  sow  in 
one  brief  conversation.  "  I've  known  that  young  woman  ever  since 
she  wore  pinafores,  Qladys.  She  has  some  good  points,  too,  but  her 
one  idioevncrasy  is  that  every  man  she  meets  should  bow  down  to  and 
worship  her.  She  is  an  Alexander  in  petticoats,  sighing  for  new  worlds 
to  conquer,  has  been  a  coquette  from  the  cradle,  and — ^what  she  can't 
forgive  in  Ned  Perry  is  that  he  simply  did  not  &11  in  love  with  her 
as  me  thought  he  had.'' 

Down  at  Dunraven  the  gates  are  gone,  the  doors  are  ever  hospitably 
open. '  Ewen  is  still  manager  de  jure,  but  young  Mr.  Maitland,  the 
proprietor,  is  manager  de  jadOf  and,  though  there  is  constant  goine 
and  coming  between  Uie  fort  and  the  ranch,  and  the  officers  of  the  — th 
ride  in  there  at  all  hours,  what  makes  the  ranchman  so  popular  amone 
the  rank  and  file  is  the  &ct  that  Sergeant  "  Gwynne,"  as  tney  still  caU 
him,  has  a  warm  place  in  his  heart  for  one  and  aJl,  and  every  year 
when  the  date  of  nis  enlistment  in  the  — th  comes  round  he  rives  a 
barbecue  dinner  to  the  men,  whereat  there  are  feasting  and  drinkmg  of 
healths  and  sone  and  speech-making,  and  Leary  and  Donovan  and  even 
the  recreant  Kelly  are  apt  to  be  boiotorously  prominent  on  such  occasions, 
but  blissfully  so, — for  there  hasn't  been  a  shindy  of  any  kind  since 
their  old  comrade  stepped  into  his  possessions  at  Dunraven  Ranch. 


THE  END. 
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CAPTAIN  CHARLES  KING. 

CAPTAIN  CHARLES  KING  was  born  October  12,  1844,  at 
Albany,  New  York.  He  oomee  of  a  fiunilj  that  is  difftingnwhed 
in  literature  ai^  politics.  His  fiitber,  Rufos  King,  was  for  some  yean 
minister  resident  for  the  Pontifical  States  at  Borne,  and  daring  the 
civil  war  became  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  His  grandfi^er, 
Charles  Kine,  LL.D.,  was  president  of  Columbia  Collie.  His  great- 
grandfather. Uufus  King,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  tJie  Constitution,  was 
long  Unitea  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  twice 
minister  at  the  Court  o£  St.  James.  On  hb  mother's  side  Oqitain 
Kin^  is  descended  from  the  Indian  apostle,  John  Eliot 

One  year  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  Mr.  Bufus  Kin^  resigned  from 
the  engineer  corps  of  the  army  and  removed  to  Milwaukee,  WisconsiD, 
to  become  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Milwaukee  SentineL  Thus  it 
came  about  'that  Charlers  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  growing  West  and 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  he  still  makes  his  home.  In 
1868  he  was  sent  to  New  York  City  to  be  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Columbia  College  by  Dr.  Charles  Anthon,  and  in  June,  1861, 
he  passed  his  examination  for  the  Freshman  class  in  the  ooll^^  Bat 
the  Southern  States  had  seceded ;  Fort  Sumter  had  been  firra  upon; 
the  civil  war  had  begun.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  had  passed 
his  examination,  Charles  King  turned  up  in  the  camp  of  the  Wisconsin 
volunteers  at  Washington,  D.C.,  drum- sticks  in  hana. 

He  had  been  ^^  marker"  of  the  First  Raiment  of  WisccHisin  militia 
before  going  to  New  York,  and  a  drummer  in  the  Light  Guard.  For 
a  few  weelu  he  was  busy  teaching  his  fellow  Badger  boys  the  use 
of  their  drum-sticks,  and  then,  at  the  orffanization  of  the  Wisoonsia 
brigade, — ^the  command  of  which  was  tendered  to  his  fiither,— the  six- 
teen-year-old boy  was  made  mounted  orderly  at  brigade  head-quarters. 

In  this  capacity  he  saw  his  first  real  soldiering  in  Vii^inia.  It 
was  his  great  good  fortune  to  be  the  guide  of  (^neral  Winfield  S. 
Hancock  the  first  time  that  gallant  soldier  crossed  the  Potomac  at  the 
rhead  of  his  brigade.  In  OdU)ber,  1861,  with  the  promise  of  a  cadet- 
ship  at  West  romt  from  President  Lincoln  himself,  Charles  King 
began  to  take  even  a  livelier  interest  in  military  aflairs ;  and  in  June, 
1862,  he  entered  on  his  academic  career.  He  is  remembered  by  those 
who  knew  him  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point, 
New  York,  as  one  who  hated  mathematics  and  devoted  only  so  much 
of  his  active  brain  to  the  mastering  of  the  exact  sciences  as  was  necessary 
to  fulfil  *the  absolute  requirements  of  the  institution.  Nevertheless 
Charley  King  was  a  marked  man  firom  the  day  of  his  entrance  as  a 
^^plebe,''  June,  1862,  until  his  appointment  to  the  coveted  rank  of  cadet 
corporal  the  following  year.  In  1864  he  was  cadet  first-semant  of 
Company  B,  and  he  was  appointed  cadet  adjutant  in  1865.  To  dioee 
who  did  not  know  the  commandants  of  the  United  States  corps  of  cadets 
— Colonel  Henry  Clitz  and  Colonel  Henry  M.  Black,  tbe  latter  now 
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oommanding  the  Twenty-Third  Infantry,  but  then  major  of  the  Seventh 
Infantry — ^this  suooession  of  cadet  military  honors  does  not  mean  much. 
The  appointments  of  cadet  officers  are  made  mainly  by  the  commandant. 
King  was  made  cadet  corporal  in  1863,  because  he  gave  promise  of 
being  a  good  soldier ;  his  promotion  in  1864  to  the  most  coveted  cadet 
military  rank  possible  was  proof  that  he  was  a  good  soldier;  and  this 
standard  of  military  proficiency  and  personal  b^iring  was  further  con- 
firmed when  he  became  a  first-class  man  in  1865.  Adjutant  King  had 
a  way  of  carrying  himself  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ladies  and 
excited  the  envy  of  his  fellows  and  the  approbation  of  the  tactical  offi- 
cers. He  gloried  in  the  functions  of  his  office.  He  was  not  spoiled 
by  ihfi  blazing  chevrons  of  his  rank,  and  was  popular  with  all  the 
low^-classm^.  His  voice  was  dear  as  a  bell.  His  clothes  always 
fitted  him.  He  was  one  of  those  fellows  who,  after  a  skirmish  drill, 
in  exercises  in*  the  riding-hall,  on  the  plain,  or  in  the  laboratory,  or 
building  pontoon-bridges,  or  on  mounted  artillery  drill,  always  looked  as 
neat  as  a  pin.  He  was  a  manlv  fellow,  withal.  To  the  fullest  extent,  he 
was  a  ringleader  in  any  exploit  not  inconsistent  with  military  duty : 
there  he  always  stopped  short.  His  instincts  were  military  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term.  The  writer  of  these  lines  first  knew  him  in  1864. 
I  was  a  plebe  thai,  and  earth  had  few  more  miserable  mortals  than  I 
during  July  and  August  of  that  year.  The  army  officers  on  duty  at 
the  Military  Academy  had  all  gone  through  plebe  camp,  with  its  atten- 
dant bedevilments,  and  the  tacit  sentiment  of  the  institution  in  those 
days  was  that  it  was  all  ri^ht  for  the  yearlings  and  other  upper-class- 
men to  vex  the  plebes  witn  bodily  and  mental  labor,  and  harass  and 
^^  yank''  them  by  night,  and,  in  general,  to  make  them  feel  that  there 
was  nothing  on  earth,  or  in  the  sea,  or  in  the  air,  that  was  not  better 
tjian  they.  To  such  unfortunate  ones  a  cheery  word  of  kindly  en- 
couragement from  a  cadet  officer  was  an  oasis  in  a  desert.  King  had 
a  sonny  temper  and  a  wonderfully  exhilarating  way  about  him.  He 
was  liked  personally  and  respected  in  his  official  capacity  by  the  classes 
of  1868-69. 

Greneral  Cullom's  Biographical  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Gradu- 
ates of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  shows  graduate  No.  2136 
to  have  been  Charles  King.  He  was  graduated  number  twenty-two  in 
a  class  of  forty-one  members,  number  twenty-one  being  the  lamented 
William  Preston  Bixon,  who  died  on  the  6th  of  October,  1866,  from 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  his  efforts  to  save  a  woman  in  the  wreck 
of  the  steamer  Evening  Star.  Lieutenant  King  was  kept  back  at  the 
Military  Academy,  June  to  August,  1866,  as  artillery  instructor, — a 
compliment  extended  only  to  those  subaltern  officers  who,  as  cadets, 
have  especially  distinguished  themselves  by  the  practical  demonstration 
of  abilities  as  instructors  in  some  tactical  branch  of  the  science  of  war. 

From  the  fall  of  1866  until  January,  1869,  Lieutenant  King  was 
attached  to  Light  Battery  K,  First  Artillery,  serving  at  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  On  the  latter  date  he  was  transferred  to  Light  Battery  C, 
at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York.  He  served  a  few  weeks  on  recruiting- 
service  at  Cincinnati,  Cttiio,  in  the  spring  of  1869,  but  was  ordered  to 
West  Point  as  Instructor  in  Cavalry  Tactics,  Artillery  Tactics,  and 
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HonenuuMhip.  This  was  a  rare  oomplimeot  Of  the  nine  hundred 
and  odd  other  subaltern  officers  of  the  armj,  eligible  for  sudi  detail^ — 
and  a  large  majoritj  desirous  of  it^ — the  assignment  of  Ldeatenant 
King  foft  a  moomd  tour  of  doty  as  a  military  instniotcNr  for  the  corps  of 
cadets  is  a  fiust  which  speaks  for  itsel£  At  the  Military  Academy  he 
served  as  commandant  of  Ck>mpany  C«  He  was  relievea  fiom  dafy  in 
October,  1871,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  accept  a  staff  position.  He 
was  transferred  from  First  Artillery  to  Fifth  C&valnr  on  December  31, 
1871,  and  was  assi^;ned  to  K  Troop.  The  troop  had  th^  Jeft  Fort  D. 
A.  Bossell,  Wyonunff  Territory,  and  was  en  rouU  to  Camp  Hoalpai, 
Arizona  Territory,  iniich  station  it  reached  February  16,  1872.  The 
sulgeot  of  this  sketch  did  not  accompany  K  Troop  on  this  mardi,  he 
haying  been  selected  by  brev^  Miyor-General  William  H.  Emory  as  a 
perBomJ  aide-de-camp,  and  was  also  appointed  actinffjudge  advocate  of 
the  D^artment  of  the  Ghilf,  with  station  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
He  retained  the  position  of  confidential  aide  from  November,  1871,  to 
February,  1874. 

On  April  7,  1872,  the  International  race,  gentlemen  riders,  was 
ridden  on  the  old  Metairie  track  under  the  auspices  of  the  Metaiiie 
Jockey  Club.  EIngland,  Ireland,  Austria,  and  France  ware  rqu^esented. 
The  challei4;ers  were  Count  Victor  Crenneville,  of  the  Austrian 
Hussars,  and  Captain  George  Bosenlecher,  of  France.  At  first  no 
diampion  seemea  available  for  the  United  States.  But  Lieutenant 
Charles  Kins,  returning  to  the  city  from  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
Mississippi,  heard  of  uie  unaccepted  challenge  opai  to  the  United 
States,  and  at  once  obtained  General  Emory's  permission  to  take  up 
the  gauntlet  A  great  crowd  was  present  on  the  day  of  the  race,  and 
the  judges'  stand  was  a  beautiful  sight  It  was  too  soon  aftor  the  war 
for  a  Yankee  to  have  many  friends  among  the  fair  ones  of  New  Orleans, 
and,  while  the  blue  and  gold  bars  of  Captain  Bosenlecher,  the  scarlet 
and  white  of  the  Austrian,  the  cherrynred  and  dark  blue  of  Mr.  Stuart, 
who  rode  for  England,  and  the  gre^  of  Ireland,  were  to  be  seoi  every- 
where among  the  parasols  or  ribtx)ns  and  co1<m:8  of  the  ladies,  not  more 
than  one  or  two  had  the  courage  to  wear  King's  colors.  He  was  attired 
in  the  colors  of  his  old  college, — Columbia, — sky-blue  and  white,  and 
looked  the  sentleman  rider  to  perfection.  I  have  seen  his  photograph : 
a  white  silk  jockey-cap,  blue  shirt,  immaculate-fitting  ridmg-breedies 
and  boots,  the  latter  weighing  six  ounces.  King's  weight  was  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  pounds.  It  was  a  b^utifiil  race.  The 
"Yank"  won  it  by  just  two  horse-lengths.  After  the  eold-mounted 
whip  was  presented  to  him  from  the  judges'  stand,  and  ue  other  gen- 
tlemen had  cordially  congratulated  the  victor,  he  took  his  prise  across 
the  track  and  laid  it  in  the  lap  of  the  young  lady  who  had  accompanied 
General  and  Mrs.  Emory  to  the  scene,  and  who  wore  the  aide-de-camp's 
colors.  She  has  that  whip  yet,  and  shakes  it  at  him  sometimes,  but  has 
never  used  it  on  their  children.     They  were  married  the  fidl  following. 

Their  honeymoon  was  spent  in  no  little  exdtemdnt,  for  the  riots 
were  in  full  blast  in  New  Orleans  that  winter  of  1872  and  '73,  and 
the  aide-de-camp  had  full  share  in  all  the  service.  He  was  complimented 
by  G(eneral  Emory  for  coolness  and  gallantry.    Durii^  the  year  1872, 
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King's  troop,  K,  Fifth  Oavalry,  was  employed  in  alternate  months  of 
field-servioe;  from  its  station.  Gamp  Hofdpai,  Arizona  Territory.  In 
July,  1873,  the  troop  left  Camp  Hnalpai  for  Camp  Verde,  in  Northern 
Arizona,  a  r^ion  so  infested  with  hostile  Apaches  that  incessant  service 
in  the  field  was  necessary  for  all  our  troops.  After  fiidng  unreoon- 
strucied  rebels  in  tnrbulent  New  Orleans  until  the  spring  of  1874, 
King  asked  to  be  relieved  from  staff  duty  and  to  be  ordered  to  join 
his  troop.  Reluctantly  his  application  was  acceded  to.  During  his 
service  in  New  Orleans  King  had  every  opportunity,  without  in  any  par- 
ticular neglecting  his  militajry  duties,  of  mingling  with  the  most  exclu- 
sive sociefy  in  the  cit^.  He  was  eminently  a  society  man,  yet  he  seldom 
availed  himself  of  this  privilege.  This  subordination  of  his  tendencies 
was  due  to  the  &ct  that  he  was  proud  of  a  uniform  and  a  Mofession 
not  especially  honored  in  the  Crescent  Cily  at  that  period.  King  was 
one  of  those  army  officers  who  would  not  in  citizen's  attire  accept  any 
hospitalities  where  he  would  not  be  equally  welcome  if  dad  in  his 
uniform.  Adherence  to  this  principle  debaired  him  from  a  good  deal 
of  social  enjoyment  in  those  oays. 

In  the  campaign  against  the  Apaches  in  ArisEona  Territory  (1874- 
76^  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  with  King  in  command  of  his  troop,  was  con- 
spicuous above  all  the  others.  General  Sherman  publicly  stated  that 
he  considered  their  services  '' unequalled  by  those  of  any  cavalry 
raiment  during  our  late  Civil  War."  General  Crook,  the  division 
commander,  also  singled  out  the  Fifth  Cavalry  for  especial  praise  in 
distributing  commendations  on  the  uniform  bravery  of  the  men  and 
officers  under  his  command. 

In  an  enga^ment  at  Diamond  Butte  on  Mav  26,  1874,  King's 
gallantry  won  from  President  Grant  a  recommendation  to  the  Senate 
lot  the  brevet  commission  of  captain.  The  Senate  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Military  Commission,  and  there  it  was  lost  On  November  1, 
1874,  King  was  dangerously  wounded  at  Sunset  Pass.  He  was  then 
only  saved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  savages  by  the  devotion 
of  Sergeant  Bernard  Taylor,  a  devotion  carried  to  the  point  of  insub- 
ordination, for  the  latter  refused  to  save  himself,  although  ordered  to 
do  so,  and  held  the  howling  Apaches  in  check  until  reinforcements 
arrived. 

It  was  characteristic  of  King  that  he  should  have  exposed  himself 
to  the  certainty  of  torture  and  a  horrible  death  by  ordering  Sergeant 
Taylor  to  leave  him.  It  is  characteristic  also  that,  in  his  wounded 
and  exhausted  condition,  the  first  thii^  he  did  on  his  arrival  at  Camp 
Verde  was  to  dictate  an  official  report,  in  which  he  praised  the  ^'  superb 
courage''  of  Sergeant  Taylor  and  nuule  honorable  mention  of  other 
brave  soldiers.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Congress  awarded  a 
medal  of  honor  to  Taylor.  Eling  himself  gained  no  recognition.  His 
only  brevets  were  his  wounds,  received  in  action. 

For  months  Kin^  was  laid  up  with  a  shattered  sabre  arm.  Before 
the  ugly  wound  had  healed  he  was  in  the  saddle  again,  sharing  in  every 
fight,  and  suffering  all  the  terrible  privations  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  in 
the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  expedition  of  1876.  At  the  dose  of 
the  campaign  the  r^mental  commander,  Wesley  Merritt,  rewarded 
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him  with  the  adjotanoj  of  the  regimeDt  This  was  in  October,  1876, 
and  Charles  King  did  honor  to  the  position,  to  the  officer  who  appointed 
him,  and  to  the  regiment,  in  that  capacit7,  for  the  next  fifteen  montlis. 

The  regimoit  haA  bat  little  time  in  garrison,  for  early  in  the  spring 
of  1877  the  Fifth  Gavalry  and  its  adjutant  were  up  along  the  Big  Mom 
range  again.  The  great  railway-riots  of  that  year  brooght  by  rail  to 
Chicago  and  Coandl  Bluflb  some  of  Kind's  r^m^it,  many  of  the  rep- 
resentatives bronxed,  bearded,  with  ragged  shirts  and  bnokskin  breeches, 
bat  all  ablasB  with  cartridges.  The  regiment  was  (Mily  three  weeks  oa 
this  kind  of  home-guard  duty  when  the  command  was  smt  scurrying 
back  across  the  continent  to  meet  and  head  off  Chief  Joseph  and  the 
Nex  Perofe  in  their  fiunous  raid  from  Idaho  to  the  edge  of  the  States, 
via  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

That  was  a  glorious  summer  and  autumn  for  Adjutant  King.  He 
loved  the  mountotn  and  the  saddle.  His  idea  of  happiness  in  Uie  dk- 
charge  of  what,  alas  I  yxu  his  profeesicm  was  activity  and  sceneiy  and 
the  spice  of  occasional  sharp  fightine. 

1878  was  for  his  raiment  another  year  of  mountain-scoutii^  but 
it  was  also  a  year  of  suffering  for  King.  The  Ariaona  wound,  so  fiur 
from  healing,  had  grown  worse.  There  was  incessant  exfoliation  of  the 
bone,  and  a  drain  upon  the  syst^n  that  proved  too  much  for  him.  He 
had  never  spared  himself;  he  loved  his  calling;  his  fiiture  was  luight 
with  promise ;  he  was  not  half  the  threescore  and  ten  years  allotted  to 
man;  but  he  was  forced  to  ask  that  he  be  sent  before  a  retiring  board. 
In  June,  1879,  having  meanwhile  been  promoted  captain  of  A  Troop, 
King  joined  the  little  array  of  shelved  warriors  on  the  retired  list^  and, 
except  for  an  occasional  and  deq>ly-reliahed  visit,  saw  his  old  raiment 
no  more. 

Afi^er  his  retirement  he  went  speedily  to  his  old  State, — was  for  two 
years  one  of  the  &culty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Ibdison, 
and  b^n  at  once  his  connection  with  the  National  €kiard  which  has 
continued  to  this  day.  GtovemOT  Jeremiah  Busk  made  him  colond 
and  aide-de-camp  in  March,  1882,  and  he  holds  that  position  now. 

Kidff  has  a  bright  and  iuippy  home  on  Farwell  Avenue,  Milwaukee, 
up  on  me  blufis  overlooking  the  dancing  wat»8  of  Lake  Michiflan. 
Tney — he  and  the  lady  who  owns  the  Metairie  whip — have  threeoiil- 
dren,  two  daughters  and  a  little  fellow  who  is  a  chip  of  his  cavalry 
father  and  never  so  happy  as  when  perched  up  on  the  saddle  in  fit>nt 
of  him.  Biding  is  still  the  cantain^s  fitvorite  exercise,  and  he  had  a 
gorgeous  time  of  it  with  the  old  Fifth  Cavalry  down  in  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Texas,  last  April, — hunting  and  scouting  with  his  com- 
rades, it  was  there  he  picked  up  the  scenes  of  ^'  Dunraven  Bandi.'' 
It  may  be  supposed  that  (^cers  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  suggested  some 
of  the  characters ;  but,  contrary  to  general  impression,  tliat  r^ment 
has  furnished  very  few  of  them  in  all  his  stories  combined.  There 
were  only  two  or  three  in  "The  Colonel's  Dau^ter*'  and  ^^ Marion's 
Faith."  "  Billy  Bay,''  who  won  so  many  friends,  was  never  in  the 
Fifth  Cavalry  in  his  life.  This  is  a  fact,  despite  the  confident  assertions 
of  a  good  many  army  readers  and  one  or  two  knowing  critics.  '^  I 
don't  Know  why  it  is  supposed  I  never  knew  anybody  outside  the  FifUi 
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Cavalry/'  said  Captain  King  on  receiving  a  letter  whidi  located  the 
entire  dramatiM  peraonee  of  his  novels  in  that  raiment.  ^^One  thing 
seems  certain^  no  one  concedes  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  create  a 
character, — even  such  homdram  creatures  as  these  people  of  my  stories 
happen  to  be.  In  point  of  fact,  most  of  them  are  as  purely  imaginary 
as  are  all  the  incidents,— except  the  Indian-fighting/' 

The  Fifth  Cavalry  were  nght  in  one  estimate,  however, — viz.,  that 
''Jack  Truscott^'  had  his  original  in  their  midst;  and  to  this  day  the 
intimacy  and  friendship  between  the  author  and  his  hero  exist  as  in  the 
old  days  when  they  lived  and  campaigned  together.  In  his  sketdi, 
"The  Worst  Man  in  the  Troop,"  published  in  LippinootCa  MagtrnM 
in  September,  1883,  he  has  told  of  the  daring  and  devotion  of  the 
brave  Irish  sergeant  who  rescued  his  wounded  commander  fix>m  the 
howling  Apaches. 

Poor  Taylor  has  been  dead  many  a  year,  but  the  lieutenant  who 
came  dashing  up  the  rocky  mountain-side  at  tlie  head  of  the  reinforce- 
ments that  saved  the  day  was  ''  Jack  Truscott."  Jack's  voice  was  gone 
by  the  time  he  reached  his  young  commander  and  comrade  that  event- 
ful Sunday.  He  could  only  lean  over  and  whisper  his  anxious  and 
breathless  inquiry,  "Much  hurt,  old  man?"  and  received,  in  reply,  the 
combined  assurance  and  order  in  the  same  instant, ''  Arm  busted, — ^that's 
all.  Pitch  in  and  clean  'em  out."  One  Spartan  lieutenant  obeyed  the 
other,  and  in  five  minutes  more  the  Indians  were  scattering  for  their 
lives  and  ''  Jack"  could  come  back  and  wash  the  blood  from  his  com- 
rade's &ce  and  bind  up  the  gaping^hole  in  his  shoulder. 

In  the  study  where  Captain  King  writes  his  soldier  stories  is  the 
veritable  Navajo  blanket  in  which  the  soldiers  bundled  their  crippled 
leader  and  bore  him  down  the  mountain-side  when  the  fight  was  over. 
There,  too,  is  "  Jack's"  picture  in  the  old  uniform  among  those  of  more 
than  twenty  other  officers  of  the  "Dandy  Fifth," — General  Merritt 
being  in  the  for^round  and  Adjutant  King  to  his  rear;  but  "Jack 
Truscott"  has  long  since  laid  down  the  sabre  and  discarded  the  r^- 
mentals.  He  has  extensive  and  lucrative  mining  and  cattle  interc^ 
now  in  Montana.  Time  has  thinned  the  hair  on  his  massive  head  and 
added  weieht  to  the  stalwart  form  ;  but  the  voice  rings  out  with  all  the 
old  vim  when  occasion  requires.  Only  last  June,  Kinc  sat  in  the  gallery 
of  the  great  auditorium  at  Chicago  when  the  Republican  Convention 
'  was  in  session.  Chairman  after  chairman  of  State  dele^tions  was 
greeted  with  impatient  shouts  of  " Louder  1"  but  when  "Jack"  came 
to  announce  the  vote  of  his  collea^es,  King  looked  radiant  and  remi- 
niscent when  "  Montana  1"  was  called  and  "  Jack  Truscott"  rose  to  his 
six  feet  four  and  his  voice  went  sailing  like  a  trumpet  note  through  the 
immense  vaulted  bnildrug.  The  hero  of  "  The  Colonel's  Daughter"  is 
a, leader  of  men  now,  despite  the  fact  that  he  long  since  quit  soldering. 

King  in  everything  save  that  crippled  arm  of  his  is  a  soldier. 
With  him  it  is  the  soldier  and  the  soldier  life  that  predominate  The 
interior  of  his  up-stairs  study  is  in  keeping  with  the  profession  and  the 
tastes  of  the  occupant.  Suspended  from  the  walls  are  the  shoulder- 
knots,  sword-belt,  sabre,  and  forage-cap  that  did  service,  years  ago,  in 
Arizona.  The  fifth  numeral  is  in  the  cap  front,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
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inmgnia  of  rank.  Baokskin  lemngs, — given  him  by  Buffido  Bill,- 
broidered  bj  Indian  hands  mm  parti-colored  beads,  are  there.  The 
portrait  in  oil  of  his  fiither,  General  Bufos  King,  looks  down  upon 
maps  and  faded  bine  prints  of  the  region  abont  Tonto  Basin,  Arigrma, 
— a  spot  destined  to  become  as  much  of  a  place  of  resort  for  tourists 
and  artists  as  the  Falls  of  the  Tosemite  or  Niagara.  In  one  of  the 
drawers  of  Oaptain  Kingfs  writing-desk  are  the  note-books,  itineraries, 
and  travel-routes  kept  mr  him  with  fidelity  and  neatness  daring  his 
active  military  career.  The  magnificent  presentation-sword  owned  by 
General  King  is  displayed  by  his  soldier-author  son  in  the  receptito- 
room  down-stairs ;  there  too,  on  the  mantel,  is  the  Metairie  whip,  reBc 
of  the  New  Orleans  race ;  but  the  photographs  of  King's  soldier-firiends 
are  all  kept  in  his  study,  and  lending  a  charm  to  it  all  is  the  refined, 
kindly,  handsome  &ce  of  the  host^  whose  voice,  like  tiie  toudi  of  his 
bridle-hand,  is  soft  and  sincere  as  a  woman's,  but  can  be  stem  and  cold 
assteeL 

PhUip  Beade^  Fknl  lAeutenani  Thkrd  gantry,  UJ3JL 
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0  SORROWING  women,  ye  who  weep  in  vaii^ 
Who  uncaressed  sob  on  through  the  dark  nighty 
With  broken  wings  that  ache  to  feel  the  light^ 
Strained  out  above  joy's  coinpse  untimely  slain, — 
AUye  who,  pure  or  ndlen,  live  in  pain. 

Who  suffer  woman-nangs,— or  wrong  or  rieht, — 
Yearning  tiirou^h  blistoing  tears  for  some  lost  sight^ 
Wooing  through  luien  sounds  some  hushed  refiftdn, — 
Allye  who  pine  to  cease  rather  than  die, 
Who  dread  a  second  consciousness,  and  long 
Only  for  peace  as  peace  is  known  to  graves. 
Not  to  the  buned, — ^unto  you  I  cry. 
My  heart  yearns  over  you,  to  you  belong 
These  words  of  love,  as  to  the  sea  its  waves. 

IL 

Dear  God,  that  I  could  gather  to  my  heart 
In  one  supreme  pang  all  the  awful  throes 
That  wrench  the  heart  of  women  I — ^take  their  woes, 

As  firom  tired  children's  hands  that  slide  apart 

We  lift  the  burden  that  has  idhde  them  smart, 
Or  fix)m  some  stem  whereon  a  sweet  flower  grows 
Strip  all  the  thorns,  and  give  them  back  the  rose  I 

I  could  bear  bravely  all  my  life  this  part, 
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Gould  but  their  suffering  share  my  grave  wiih  me. 
Oh,  I  would  live  and  die  a  thousand  times 
Could  but  my  death  at  last  buy  women  rest 
Yet,  loving  Christy  since  such  things  cannot  be. 
Grant  ^at  each  day  my  love,  in  many  dimes. 
Beach  out  its  comfort  to  some  anguished  breast 

ni. 

Sometimes,  when  walls  seem  enemi^,  and  sleep 

Given  to  others  like  a  cruel  jest 

Bent  for  my  mocking,  I,  bein^  mad  for  rest^ 
Creep  out  all  lonely  past  the  huddled  sheep, — 
Stirrmg  with  drowsy  tang  of  bells  that  keep 

Soft  iterance  through  the  whispery  night,  where  nest 

And  nestling  sway,  by  winnowing  wind  caressed, — 
There  fling  myself  along  the  grass  to  weep, 
Sobs  gathering,  hands  gripped  hard  into  the  earth, — 

The  blessed  earth  that  takes  us  back  at  last  I — 
And  think,  '^  Ah,  could  this  knowledge  now  befidl 
Some  woman  who  for  long  hath  thought  me  worth 

Only  her  hatred,  she  would  hold  me  &st. 
And  strive  to  comfort  me,  forgetting  all/' 

IV. 

Ah,  sisters,  if  we  only  knew  eadi  grief 

That  rends  the  other,  we  could  never  hate, 

Nor  ever  think  Eemorse  could  come  too  late^ 
So  she  brought  with  her  a  more  kind  beUef. 
Most  surely  Prejudice  is  a  foul  thief 

Who  stoaia  love's  blossom  through  the  very  gate 

Which  we  would  shut  against  him.     It  is  rate 
That  hands  which  might  extend  us  sweet  relief 
Press  down  upon  its  morns  our  coronet, 

And  when  we  sob  for  water  reach  us  gall, 
And  when  our  hearts  ache  thrust  our  sides  with  scorn. 
O  women,  women,  do  ye  then  forget 

How  all  n^ust  stumble  though  some  only  Ml  ? 
How  ye  might  stay  with  hope  the  feet  forlorn  ? 

V. 

God  is  eternal  loneliness,  but  we, — 

We  have  each  other.    Shall  we  turn  aside 
From  what  He,  though  oompanionless,  hath  died 

To  give  us?    Having  eyes,  shall  we  not  see? 

Having  hearts,  shall  we  not  give  most  tenderly. 
Beaching  forth  a  love  as  vast  and  deep  and  wide 
As  that  by  Christ  bestowed  even  when  denied  ? 

What  we  would  have  in  others  we  must  be. 
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It  is  the  heart  atfarob  behind  the  creed 
That  makes  its  meaDing  live  in  other  hearts. 
It  is  the  man  and  woman,  not  the  pen, 
That  wins  the  palm  from  fiune :  thus  ail  who  read  : 
^'  If  of  themselves  these  be  the  littlest  parts. 

What  then  the  unwritten  thoughtajiow  lost  to  men !" 

VL 

O  hearts  forsaken,  hearts  forlorn,  oppressed, 

My  arms  are  strong,  my  breast  is  warm  and  true ; 

Here  is  sweet  love,  if  love  ye  never  knew. 
Here  dear  unauestioning  sympathy,  here  rest 
Tired  birds  of  broken  wings,  make  here  your  nest; 

No  one  shall  ask  from  what  strange  land  ye  flew, 

Ye  shall  be  all  to  me,  and  I  to  you, 
And  each  forever  in  the  other  ble^ed. 
Come  to  me,  oome,  queen,  beggar,  vile  or  pure. 

So  ye  but  love  and  long  for  higher  ken. 
With  tremulous  eyes  fast  on  eternity. 
And  faltering  feet  that  &ith  will  yet  make  sure, 

O  sad  ones,  come !    Christ,  Thou  didst  die  for  men, 
Let  me  but  die  for  women, — ^live  for  Thee ! 

AmiHeBivm. 
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FROM  the  foot  of  Walnut  Street  we  crossed  the  river  and  wctb 
whirled  away  on  a  lightning  train,  unconscioto  of  the  fact  that 
we  were  speeding  each  mile  in  a  minute  and  a  half,  while  luxuriating 
in  a  splendidly-appointed  car,  passing  by  a  score  of  thriving  villages 
and  towns  that  have  sprung  up  along  this  rapid-transit  line,— by  HaS)- 
monton,  one  of  our  first  objective  points,  the  centre  of  the  greatest 
fruit-growing  district  near  to  Philadelphia,  and  by  I^  Harbor,  cele- 
brated for  the  qualities  of  its  wines, — ^when,  behold,  as  suddenly  we 
slowed  down,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  heart  of  the  ^^  American  Brigh- 
ton,'' the  peerless  City  by  the  Sea. 

We  were  all  in  excursion-trim,  with  no  baggage  to  incommode  us, 
with  no  engagements  to  delay  us,  and  on  a  decisive  vote  we  took  car- 
riages for  me  drive  along  the  sands,  while  the  tide  was  still  low  and 
the  fresh  loveliness  of  a  perfect  September  morning  was  lingering  stilL 

The  drive  along  the  Atlantic  beach  at  low  water  is  perhaps  the 
finest  in  the  country,  and  was  lined  with  handsome  equipages  contain- 
ing so  many  people  whom  we  knew  that  we  were  all  kept  bowing  and 
smiling  for  the  nrst  half-score  of  miles,  with  the  exception  of  Captain 
L.,  who  was  altogether  occupied  with  his  marine  glass,  scanning  every 
aail  that  made  its  appearance  on  the  southern  horizcui.    At  last  he 
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exclaimed,  enthusiastically  rising  in  his  seat^  ^'  There  die  comes  I  there 
she  comes,  wing  and  wing  V^ 

*'  What  is  it,  captain?'  Madam  nervously  inquired. 

'^The  Minerva,  my  dear  madam, — ^the  yacht.  And  what  do  you 
think  of  it)  Miss  Sallie? — ^the  wind  bids  £sur  to  hold,  and  to-night  is 
the  fall  of  the  moon."  - 

The  two  carriage$  we  occupied  were  drivine  side  by  side  when  Miss 
Sallie  leaned  out  and  asked  Mr.  D.  if  we  woula  be  back  from  the  vine- 
yards in  time  to  sail  on  the  '^  bright  and  the  moonlit  deep.'' 

''If  you  wish  it  so,"  that  gentleman  eallantly  replied;  and  it 
indeed  appeared  in  many  ways  that  he  had  discovered  a  graceful  and 
altogether  complacent  behavior  was  the  best  policy  of  forwarding  his 
suit. 

We  were  his  guests,  and  the  object  of  this  excursion,  which  he 
ori^nated,  was  to  show  us  many  things  as  beautifal  as  the  flowers 
which  we  had  been  among  together, ''  and  beautifal,"  he  added, ''  with 
the  beauty  of  utility," 

''  I  shall  lay  the  programme  before  vou  at  dinner-time,"  he  said, 
''  and  submit  it  to  a  vote.  The  wines  of  the  vineyards  above  here  I 
suge^t  as  the  first  objective  point" 

\V^e  turned  back  with  the  rising  tide,  determined  to  take — ^which 
was  it? — a  bath  or  a  swim  on  the  high  water. 

The  old  gentleman  declared  his  intention  of  trjdne  a  warm  salt- 
^ter  bath,  and  Miss  Rachel  and  Madam  concluded  to  follow  his 
example,  which  left  a  party  of  five  of  us  to  tumble  about  in  the  splen- 
did surf  of  a  stiff  southeastern  breeze. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  donned  our  suits,  and  met  on  the  sands, 
that  our  curiosity  was  satisfied  as  to  what  Miss  Sallie  had  in  the  satchel 
she  carried,  that  puffed  it  out  so  distressingly.  To  the  great  delight  of 
Captain  L.,  she  appeared  in  a  costume  at  once  unique  and  el^ant 
boUi  in  design  and  perfect  aptitude  for  the  purpose  of  buffeting  with 
the  waves. 

''  I  suppose  of  course  you  are  a  good  swimmer,"  she  remarked  to 
the  captain. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  you  are,"  he  answered,  joyously.    - 

While  Ernestine,  Mr.  D.,  and  I  were  content  to  take  our  dip  near 
the  shore,  this  couple  swam  out  together  beyond  the  surf  and  far  away 
outside  all  the  other  bathers, — ^perfiaps  for  half  a  mile, — which  caused 
Mr.  D.  and  myself  to  become  nervous  on  the  young  woman's  account, 
while  Ernestine  was  perfectly  composed,  and  it  was  not  until  she  noticed 
our  unexpressed  anxiety  that  she  said, ''  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed  about 
Sallie ;  she  is  all  right ;  but  I  hope  you  don't  think  Mr.  L.  will  give 
out     Sallie  has  been  an  excellent  swimmer  from  a  little  girl." 

After  the  ride  down  to  the  sea,  the  drive  on  its  shores,  and  the  close 
interview  with  old  Ocean  by  a  bath  in  the  briny  waters,  we  had  a  keen 
appetite  for  the  dinner  that  one  of  the  many  of  Atlantic  City's  hotels 
set  forth  in  tasteftd  style. 

It  was  after  the  meal,  in  the  parlors,  that  we  met  so  many  friends, 
rq>re8entative  of  the  ''  survival  of  the  fittest"  in  the  Eastern  society  that 
circles  around,  and  by  whom  we  were  introduced  to  innumerable  others 
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fixun  the  fiur  South  and  West  that  find  it  more  oong^ciial  in  the  Citj  by 
the  Sea  than  at  Nahant^  Newport,  or  Narraganeett  rier. 

At  the  signal  fix>m  the  old  gentlenum,  we  assembled  around  Mr.  D. 
^^  My  ohildr^''  the  father  of  the  fiimily  commenoed,  with  a  mellow 
twinkle  in  his  qre  and  with  his  usual  deep  and  settled  voice, — ^whidi 
two  characteristios  were  in  a  great  degree  expressive  of  the  humorously 
kind  and  yet  positive  qualities  of  this  venerable  man, — ^^  we  devoted  a 
deliditful  day  to  searching  into  the  wonderful  nature  and  to  a  critiGism 
of  ue  remarkable  beauty  in  the  flowers,  and  now  we  propose  to  devote 
several  dajrs  to  a  study  oi  fruits,  which  are  distinguisned  from  flowers 
because  they  produce  something  edible,  healthy,  and  nourishing,  and 
perhaps  to  inquire  into  some  rew  other  things  that  go  to  beautifying 
nomes.  And  remember  it  is  to  the  establishment  of  a  nome*'  (and  here 
he  glanced  at  the  slightly-blushing  oountenance  of  his  fiur  first-bomj 
^<  tlmt  aU  of  our  inquiries  are  directed, — a  home  beautiful  in  itself,  ana 
surrounded  by  eveiyUuns  that  is  beautifully  useful*''  Here  the  old 
gentleman  bowed  to  Mr.  D.,  and  ceased. 

^'  We  first  propose  to  take  a  jaunt  this  afternoon,''  Mr.  D.  followed 
on,  ^'  tp  E^  ^u*Dor  City,  fix>m  which  we  will  drive  out  to  and  through 
the  vineyiras  of  the  neighborhood,  inspectine  the  grapes  and  passing 
judgment  on  the  wines.  To-morrow  we  wm  go  to  Hammonton  and 
pass  through  the  ordiards  of  a  great  variety  of  firuits." 

"  But  to-night,"  interposed  Sallie ;  "  where  will  we  be  to-night?" 

"  Why,"  answered  Mr.  D.,  bowing  low,  smiling  on  the  face,  but  we 
doubt  if  he  was  smiling  in  the  heart,  ^^  we  will  return  to  Atlantic  City 
and  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  captain  for  a  moonlit  dash  on  the  sea." 

We  took  the  afternoon  tram  for  Egg  Harbor,  and  in  less  than  a 
half-hour  covered  the  eighteen  miles  between  the  two  places. 

Carriages  were  awaiting  us,  by  the  wise  provision  of  Mr.  D.,  who 
proved  in  many  wajrs  a  master  manager  of  excursion-arrangements. 

We  drove  through  the  thriving  little  city  into  the  country,  with 
vine)rards  lining  the  road  here  and  there.  Some  four  miles  out  we 
reached  the  vineyards  of  the  most  prominent  viniculturist  of  the  set- 
tlement^ and  were  received  by  a  gentleman  who  is  a  musician,  poet, 
linguist,  and  scholar,  as  well  as  a  successful  wine-grower. 

He,  of  necessity,  had  emigrated  to  this  country  after  the  troubles  of 
1848  in  Germany,  and  for  thirty  years  of  the  intervening  time  since 
then  iie  has  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  making  wine. 

As  a  refi^eshment  after  our  ride,  he  9^  some  wine  before  us  of  the 
vintage  of  1868. 

It  was  beautifiil  in  its  ruby  color,  delidous  to  the  taste,  and  refresh- 
ing in  its  efiect ;  but  its  name  excited  the  curiosity  of  all, — loliok. 

Mr.  D.,  who  is  a  connoisseur  of  wines,  imported  <x  native,  asked 
firom  whence  such  an  altogether  unusual  name  had  been  derived,  and 
was  answered  at  first  by  our  host's  very  broad  smile. 

^^  My  fiiends,"  he  went  on  to  say,  '^  I  have  had  a  great  many  dis- 
tinguished guests  at  this  vineyard,  and  on  numberless  occasions  it  has 
been  su^ested  to  me  to  adopt  foreign  names  for  my  wines, — sudi  as 
this  or  wat  daret,  this  or  that  Burgundy,  and  so  on ;  but  I  have 
adopted  native  names  as  firee  firom  afiectation  or  deception  as  the  wines 
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are  from  adulteration.  lolink  is  the  cry  of  the  bobolink  in  the  spring, 
— which  is  the  same  as  the  reed-bird  in  the  falL  The  transposition 
between  the  two  has  been  made  familiar  by  the  pen  of  that  delightful 
humorist,  Washinffton  Irving. 

**  I  name  anouier  wine  we  Jersica,  in  compliment  to  my  adopted 
State. 

''Still  another  was  without  name  until  the  Bi-Centennial  time, 
when  I  sent  several  cases  aboard  the  Welcome, — ^which  you  may  re- 
member made  a  cruise  up  the  Delaware.  I  requested  that  they  chnsten 
the  wine ;  and  unanimously  they  named  it  the  Welcome. 

''  Still  another  I  have  named  the  Franklin,  in  honor  of  that  great 
man. 

''  These  four,  two  white  and  two  red,  complete  the  lisf 

Here  Ernestine  suggested  that  we  should  stroll  through  the  vine- 
yards. 

She  was  more  interested  in  the  grapes  than  in  their  product,  and  we 
wended  our  way  through  the  long  avenues  of  the  thrifty  vines ;  but, 
sad  to  say,  the  rot  had  been  severe  amone  most  of  the  varieties  this 
year.  Both  the  Concord  and  the  Martha  (white  Concord)  were  sadly 
affected ;  the  Virginia  Seedline  had  fiuled  to  withstand  it ;  wliile  the 
Catawba  was  equally  affected  by  the  mildew :  in  fact,  this  last  is  so 
constantly  affected  by  mildew,  that  acres  of  it  have  been  rooted  up  and 
replanted  with  others. 

Yet  there  was  one  grape  that  had  withstood  both  mildew  and  rot, — 
the  Clevner, — the  history  of  which  is  interesting. 

The  first  year  it  fruited  the  grapes  all  fell  to  the  ground ;  the  second 
year  some  of  the  bunches  remained  intact,  and  many  growers,  becoming 
aiseusted  with  it,  rooted  it  up ;  while  some  held  on  to  it  through  a 
senes  of  years,  until  finally  it  seems  to  have  adapted  itself  to  the  soil 
and  climate,  until  now  it  is  luxuriant  in  its  yield,  free  fix>m  the  blight- 
ing effects  of  either  mildew  or  rot  in  the  midst  of  many  other  hardy 
varieties  whose  firuit  has  withered  away  to  nothing. 

We  had  passed,  on  our  drive  out,  many  vineyards  in  which  where 
was  supposed  to  be  a  bunch  of  grapes  we  only  saw  a  brown  paper  bag 
pinned  around  the  stem. 

'^  Is  it  an  effective  protection  ?*'  asked  Mr.  D. 

''  It  has  been  tried  with  us,''  said  our  host,  '^  as  a  protection  against 
the  rot  We  have  not  had,  as  yet,  any  rose-bugs  or  other  insects  to 
contend  with  against  which  bags  are  a  protection,  but  we  use  them  to 
exclude  the  air :  the  rot  and  the  mildew  are  in  the  air. 

^'  They  are  of  no  practical  benefit  in  lar^  vineyards,  for  this  reason : 
they  must  be  pinnea  on  at  precisely  the  right  time, — just  at  the  time 
when  the  stamen  has  come  into  vital  connection  with  the  pistillates.  It 
requires  great  judgment  to  determine  this,  and  there  are  not  enough 
hands  wim  the  requisite  judgment  to  bag  a  large  vineyard  before  it  is 
too  late.'' 

"  There  are  so  many  varieties  of  grapes, — ^have  you  tried  them  all  ?" 
Iknestine  was  anxious  to  know. 

"  Not  all ;  none  but  the  hardy  ones, — and  of  those  only  one  of  a 
ckss.    The  Oatawba  is  a  fidlure,  the  Concord  does  well  some  years,  the 
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Viiginia  Seedling  has  been  generally  saooessfol — ^bat  the  Clevner  la  a 
great  snooess.'' 

Aa  our  time  was  growing  short,  we  aooeded  to  the  solicitous  invita- 
tion of  our  host  to  view  the  vaults,  where  some  thirty  thousand  gallons 
of  wine  of  twenty  different  vintages  were  stored. 

We  were  a  liUle  astonished  to  see  a  lunch  spread  in  the  extensive 
vaults,  and  amused  at  the  explanation  of  our  entertainer. 

^^  Excuse  me/'  he  said,  ^^  this  is  but  a  slight  di^laj  of  anjtliing 
very  substantial  or  elegant  to  eat,  but  it  is  a  good  rule  never  to  drink 
without  eating,  even  though  you  drink  but  a  glass  of  li^t  wine.'' 

*'  And  that  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  temperance,'^  the  old 
gentleman  explained. 

^'  Pure  wines  as  against  strong  liquors  is  another,"  the  wine-grower 
exclaimed. 

"  Both  of  which  are  true,"  Mr.  D.  added.  "  Pure  and  light  wine 
does  not  bring  about  that  insatiable  desire  which  becomes  uncontrollable 
and  ends  in  intoxication.     Wine-drinkers  are  very  seldom  drunkards." 

The  Welcome  was  a  very  delicious,  rich,  golden  wine. 

"Won't  you  give  us  a  toast?"  asked  Captain  L.  of  Miss  Sallie. 
We  raised  the  glasses  to  our  lips. 

"  Several  oi  them,"  she  answered, ''  as  we  only  take  a  sip  at  a  time. 
To  the  home  to  be  established,"  as  she  drew  her  arm  around  her  sister's 
waist  "  To  Mr.  D.,  who  has  brought  us  on  such  a  delightful  utilita- 
rian Quest," — to  which  Mr.  D.  drained  his  glass. 

"To  the  pioneer  viniculturist,  our  host,  the  genius  of  the  vineyards 
and  these  vaults,  and  to  the  delicacy  of  his  native  wines."  And  certainly 
we  were  all  pleased  to  drink  this  toast  in  still  another  variety. 

"  And  to" — and  it  was  with  an  expression  of  great  pleasure  that 
this  beautiful  womau  raised  the  glass  of  golden-colored  Jersica  to  her 
lips  as  we  drank  to— "the  white-winged  Minerva  and  a  moonlight 
flight  on  the  waves." 

Before  we  left,  the  captain  interviewed  the  vineyardman  to  inquire 
into  some  other  ideas  on  wine.  He  learned,  as  he  told  afterwards,  that 
none  of  the  old  vintages  could  be  bought  for  any  money ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  any  be  bought  from  these  vaults  less  than  five  years 
old.  The  captain  had  to  inquire  about  trains^  andyluckily  for  his  idea  to 
have  the  native  product  aboard  the  boat,  some  cases  of  die  "  Welcome" 
and  "  lolink"  went  down  before  us.  A  fast  train  bore  us  back  to  At- 
lantic by  supper-time,  after  which  the  ladies  armed  themselves  eap-ii-pie 
for  a  midnight  bouse  with  the  waves.  Miss  Rachel  with  a  smelling-bottle. 
Miss  Sallie  with  some  pages  of  music,  Ernestine  with  a  volume  of  poet- 
ical quotations,  and  all  of  them  with  wraps  suitable  to  a  September 
southeaster.  The  night  was  as  yet  lit  up  only  by  the  stars ;  the  wind 
had  hauled  to  the  "  suthard"  and  was  but  a  point  or  two  forward  of 
abeam,  as  uud^  easy  sail  we  held  our  course  due  east,  which  in  the  &ce 
of  a  gray  silver  sky  announced  the  appearance  of  a  full  rounded  moon. 
Astern  of  us  the  long  line  of  Atlantic  beach  was  illuminated  with  myriads 
of  twinkling  lights,  while  the  brilliant  rays  fi*om  the  tall  tower — ^not 
yet  subdued  by  the  moon — were  shooting  out  far  and  wide  over  the 
white-crested  sea.    Strains  of  music  from  widely  separate  points,  with 
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innumerable  sounds  of  mirth  and  revelry^  grew  fitint  and  fainter  as  we 
ploughed  our  way  through  lively-running  seas,  that  every  now  and  then, 
it  seemed  for  spite,  would,  sui^ng,  dash  over  the  forward  quarter  and 
break  in  a  shower  of  spray .^ 

The  ladies,  all  of  whom  were  imperfectly  sheltered  in  the  oockpit, 
had  still,  on  the  advioe  of  the  captain,  brought  along  with  them  their 
gossamer  covering.  Not  the  least  alarmed,  but  rather  animated  by  the 
inspinDe  influents  of  a  ten-knot  breeze  and  the  great  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  scene,  they  gave  not  a  murmur  or  gesture  that  could  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  anxious  expression  on  the  face  of  Captain  L., 
who  was  at  the  wheel  instructing  Miss  Sallie  how  to  handle  the  sensitive 
spokes.  He  was  looking  so  uneasy  that  at  last  she  was  constrained  to 
ask,  ^'  What  can  be  the  matter,  captain,  you  look  so  concerned  ?'' 

He  laughed,  and  it  brought  the  color  back  to  his  face :  "  I'm  not 
alarmed  about  an3^hing,  Miss  Sallie,''  was  the  answer,  "  but  am  very 
uneai^  about  your  mother  and  Miss  Rachel,  and  I  don't  know  who  else, 
only  it  is  not  about  you." 

"You  alarm  me,  anyhow.     What  is  it?" 

He  lauehed  again  :  "  What  is  it  I  should  be  scared  about  when  you 
are  not?  Why,  to  explain,  I  am  afraid  with  this  sea  running  higher 
and  higher  that  some  of  them  will  be  touched  with  the  mal  de  mer. 
Hold  her  due — ^hold  her  due— due  east,  Miss  Sallie,  if  you  please. 
There ;  keep  her  so.  Please  excuse  me  for  a  moment ;"  and  he  went 
forward  to  ask  the  opinion  of  "  his  man"  if,  to  make  it  easier  to  the 
ladies,  it  would  not  be  better  to  haul  everything  flat  by  the  wind  and 
meet  the  seas  nearly  head  on.  His  answer  was  a  broad  grin,  and  "  Not 
a  dum  bit,  cap.  If  they're  goin'  to  have  it,. they'll  have  it  anyhow. 
Best  thing  to  dp  is  to  set  out  sumthin'  to  eat, — ^not  cake  and  lemonade, 
but  bread  and  cheese  and  wine.  Yes,  I  know  you've  eat  a  hearty  supper, 
— all  the  better ;  but  get  'em  down  and  give  'em  bread  and  cheese  and 
wine,  with  some  of  your  *  poltry*  to  give  'em  an  appetite  to  take  it  in. 
If  you  ain't  got  any  fresh  poltry  on  hand,  why,  interest  them  in  sum- 
thin'  else, — a  chart  of  the  coast,  the  bag  of  colors,  or  sumthin'  else. 
Anyhow^  get  'em  ballasted  with  bread  and  cheese  and  wine.  I'll  go 
take  the  wheel  and  ease  her  on  as  much  as  I  can." 

Mr.  D.  and  the  old  gentleman  were  already  below. and  busy  talking 
over  some  business  matters.  At  the  captain's  summons  all  came  down, 
and,  behold,  the  steward  had  spread  before  us  a  most  inviting  set-out 
of  salad,  cold  tongue,  sardines,  and  native  wine  in  several  varieties,  and 
all  these  edibles  and  drinkables  might  be  looked  upon  as  specifics  to 
fortify  us  against  the  "sickness  of  the  sea." 

"  I  feel  dizzy  now,"  said  Miss  Rachel.  "  Wine  will  make  me  feel 
dizzier." 

"  It's  curious,"  said  Mr.  D.,  in  rather  a  faint  voice,  "  I  fed  queer 
myself,  though  I've  crossed  the  ocean  several  times  without  a  qualm." 

Probably  the  countenances  of  some  of  the  others  expressed  the 
same  feeling  that  the  words  of  these  two  conveyed.  And  it  was 
splendidly  d  wropoB  for  these  parties  at  this  juncture  that  under  the 
defl  fingers  ot  Miss  Sallie  the  little  cabinet  organ  swelled  out  with  the 
strains  of  a  lively  sailor  song : 
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"  Bat  the  cloadi  dittppearing,  the  prospect  is  clearing, 
And  Eolios  aeti  lul  her  prisoners  free: 
The  heayens  are  hrighter,  the  seaman's  heart  lighter  and  lighter. 
For  'tis  Und  that  we  see,  'tis  land  that  we  see." 

''  It  don't  seem  to  me  we'll  see  any  more  land  to-night,"  was  the 
rather  morose  remark  of  Mr.  D. 

'^  I  wbh  we  were  bound  for  Bombay,''  said  Miss  SalUe,  running 
her  fingers  over  the  keys. 

**  £)mbay  puts  me  in  mind  of  it,"  said  Captain  L.,  "  if  you  can 
put  up  with  an  original  song,  and  Miss  SaUie  can  improvise  an 
accompaniment.  I  must  ask  that  there  be  among  you  some  charity, 
as  we've  been  so  long  together." 

^^  Gk)  ahead,  captain.    I'll  do  my  best,"  said  Sallie. 

^^  Do  sing  us  a  song  of  your  own,"  Miss  Rachel  out  of  her  reviving 
spirits  exclaimed. 

"  I'll  try,"  said  the  captain.  ^'  The  firet  verse  111  sing.  Miss  Sallie, 
without  your  aid.  to  give  you  a  cue. 

^'  It  was  while  cruising  on  the  upper  Chesapeake  that  one  winter 
night  these  lines  occurred  to  me,  and  I  am  imbued  with  them  y^" 
And  then  he  commenced  in  a  fine  barytone,  tuned  up  with  the  influ- 
ences of  the  exhilarating  surroundings,  a  song  in  inmich  he  tenderly 
celebrated  the  search  for  a  home  and  a  wife. 

There  was  considerable  pause  after  the  captain  had  finished,  broken 
by  Mr.  D. :  '^  Ton  then,  too,  are  in  search  of  a  home^  captain?" 

'^  I  wish  I  were ;  but  I  must  first  get  the  companion  with  which  to 
make  it  happy." 

'^  1  'shouldn't  think  it  would  be  so  hard  for  you  to  find  one,"  said 
Miss  Rachel. 

"  Perhaps  not, — ^but  desperately  hard  to  secure." 

We  were  all  startled  at  this  moment  by  a  voice  coming  callii^ 
down  the  companion-way : 

*'  Cap'n,  there's  a  han'sum  sight  out  at  sea,  if  the  ladies  'ud  like  to 
see  it" 

This  summoned  us  all  on  deck.  It  was  a  coastwise  steamer,  very 
mudi  illuminated,  crossing  our  bow.  The  captain  took  the  helm,  and 
as  we  passed  under  the  stern  of  the  leviathan  we  rounded  up  in  stavs, 
the  sheet-blocks  creaked,  the  sails  flapped  and  flopped,  and  gradually 
we  squared  away,  homeward  bound.  Without  the  aid  of  music,  four 
singers  spontaneously  united  in  that  time-honored  song  of  ''Home, 
Sweet  Home."  Scudding  away,  with  the  sea  surging  aft,  with  the 
moon  behind  us  illuming  our  way,  it  was  not  long  before  Atlantic's 
lights  were  in  sight  again. 

Under  the  pilotage  of  "  our  man,"  we  were  soon  safe  within  the 
Inlet,  disembarked,  and  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel.  Several  of  them 
tossed  the  balance  of  the  night  upon  their  beds  more  than  they  would 
have  tossed  if  they  had  slept  upon  the  waves,  the  reason  for  which  was 
they  had  something  anxious  on  their  minds. 

Neither  did  the  next  morning  relieve  them  all.  Anywise,  it  was  in 
the  early  forenoon  that  Mr.  D.  sent  up  his  card  for  Miss  SalUe,  with 
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the  explanation  he  would  like  to  see  her  before  he  was  compelled  to 
leave. 

She  leoeived  him  in  the  private  parlor  of  the  suite.  '^  Miss  Sallie,'' 
he  said,  walking  forward^  hat  in  hand^  '^  I  am  compelled  to  be  in  the 
dtj  on  business  for  a  few  dajrs^  and  am  veiy  unsettled  in  my  mind. 
As  a  business-man  I  bring  things  to  conclusions  as  quick  as  possible. 
With  reeard  to  the  proposition  that  I  have  made  to  you,  may  I  say  a 
few  wor&?  You  are  an  element  in  my  destiny  beyond  all  the  cool 
calculation  that  has  hitherto  directed  it.  My  life  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  the  head,  but  of  the  heart.  My  fortune,  all  my  feelings,  my  future 
destiny,  my  life,  are  at  your  feet  Will  you  accept  of  me,  humble  as 
lam?'' 

Her  silence  he  considered  as  acquiescence,  and  extended  his  arm  as 
if  to  embrace  her.  She  moved  backwards  a  step,  and^  standing  beauti- 
fully erect,  waved  him  off. 

'^I  answered  you  once  before,"  she  said. 

*^  But  your  answer  was  not  final  then." 

"Then  it  is  final  now." 

"  Your  &ther  would  have  it  otherwise." 

"  My  fiither,  who  is  an  old  friend  of  yours,  might  want  it  so,  but 
my  sister  would  not." 

"Ha-a-a!    Your  sister  r 

*'My  sister  would  have  me  marry  only  whom  I  loved.  I  like 
you  I" 

"  Will  your  like  ever  turn  into  love?" 

"  I  cannot  teU,"  she  said,  bowing  and  moving  away. 

In  the  afternoon,  all  of  our  party  took  the  train  for  Hammonton, 
that  thriving  centre  of  fruit-culture.  Mr.  D.  had  altered  his  mind  about 
going  back  to  town,  and  it  was  from  him  we  had  exnressions  of  delight 
while  we  were  inspecting  not  only  the  fruit, — apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums, — ^but  the  trees  in  their  thrifty  growth.  As  i>ownine  says, 
"  This  is  the  most  perfect  union  of  the  useful  and  the  beautiml  that 
the  earth  knows." 

"  That  pineapple,"  said  Miss  Sallie,  "  which  is  the  principal  orna- 
ment of  our  little  greenhouse," — she  was  speaking  towards  Mr.  D., — 
"  has  proved  an  astonishing  success.  It  seemed  to  dwindle  at  first,  but 
it  has  surmounted  all  difficulties  and  made  itself  at  hcmie." 

It  was  this  remark  that  sent  the  glow  over  the  features  of  Mr.  D., 
as,  walking  close  beside  her,  he  said,  "  Miss  Sallie,  whatever  you  see 
here  to  admire,  please  let  me  note  it  down,  and  we  will  send  it  to  be 
planted  in  the  garden  of  that  new  home." 

"  Really,"  she  answered,  "  I  don't  think  that  fruits  or  flowers  or 
anything  else  ought  to  intercept  themselves  between  Emy  and  her 
lawyer-friend,  excej^  they  came  quite  unconsciously.  I  never  saw  two 
people  so  wrapt  up  in  one,  ever  before.  I  am  going  to  advise  them  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  home,  whidi  is  becoming  humdrum,  and  spend 
the  winter  in  an  Atlantic  hotel." 

"  Atlantic  1"  the  old  gentleman  exclaimed ;  "  I  have  fidlen  in  love 
with  it  myself.  We  read  about  the  wonderfiil  growth  of  cities  in  the 
West,  but  here  right  at  our  doors  has  sprung  up  a  city  in  so  short  a 
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time,  as  if  by  the  magic  <^  genii  onder  the  infloenoe  of  Aladdin's 
lamp.  Thirty  years  ago  it  Mras  bat  a  barren  beaidi ;  now  it  is  a  popa- 
lous  city,  with  broad  avenues  lined  with  el^nt  homes.  Yon  ask  wnat 
is  the  practical  influence  tliat  has  occasioned  this  astonishing  growth. 
Undoubtedly  the  situation  is  a  primary  cause.  Hiere  is  no  other  strrtcdi 
of  beach  to  equal  it  along  the  Atlantic  coast ;  but  the  greatest  of  all 
other  causes  is  rapid  transit  on  a  snlendidly-equipped  railroad.  In 
eighty  minutes  we  are  whirled  from  rhiladelphia  to  the  sea,  in  elegant 
carSy  with  engines  that  burn  only  anthracite  coal,  whidi  makes  no 
smoke  nor  dust,  and  at  a  cost  that  is  but  small  diange  in  consideration 
of  the  trip.'* 

The  ordiard  we  were  in  was  laid  out  in  a  remarkably  orderly  and 
attractive  manner.  There  were  acres  upon  acres  of  the  thrifty  vines, 
and  still  other  acres  with  pear-trees  of  the  Bartlett,  Dudiess,  and 
Seckel  varieties.  Still  &rther  on,  the  peaches  attracted  our  attention. 
As  a  curious  problem,  nine  trees  were  planted  so  as  to  count  ten 
rows,  of  three  m  each  row.  T\^e  geometrical  figure  was  two  isosceles 
triangles  inteijoined.  Plums  imd  apples  were  fully  represented  by  the 
most  hardy  and  luxuriant  species.  The  same  varieties  of  fruits  are 
grown  as  in  California,  with  Uie  exception  diat  in  tiae  latter  State 
grapes  are  mostly  of  foreign  varieties,  wnile  in  J«:sey  natives  have  the 
preference.  As  every  one  is  aware,  blackberries  and  strawberries  will 
well  repay  the  labor  expended  upon  them,  and  they  are  nowhere  found 
raised  with  greater  success  than  in  New  Jersey.  Fine  fruit  as  the 
flower  of  commodities  certainly  blooms  and  thrives  around  Hammonton, 
— possibly  more  so  than  at  any  other  centre  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

In  the  evening  we  were  all  in  Atlantic  City  aeain.  Standing  at  the 
dark's  desk  were  Captain  L.,  Mr.  D.,  and  the  old  sentlanan,  who  was 
handed  a  telegram.  As  his  £su)e  paled,  on  reading  its  half  score  of  sig- 
nificant words,  he  almost  reeled  into  the  arms  of  the  captain,  who, 
nearest  by,  had  raised  them  to  support  him. 

"  What  is  it,  sir?*'  was  the  serious  query. 

'^  Is  any  one  ill  ?"  asked  Mr.  D.,  stepping  close  up. 

But  there  was  not  a  word  of  answer.  The  telemm.  had  fidlen 
from  the  trembling  hand,  and  Mr.  D.,  who  quickly  picked  it  up,  was 
about  to  read  it 

''One  moment/'  remarked  the  captain,  as  he  quietly  took  the  paper, 
which  he  folded  up  and  pushed  into  the  vest-pocket  of  the  still  dazed 
man. 

L.  was  still  supporting  him,  and  repeatedly  asked, ''  What  is  the 
matter,  sir? — what  is  the  matter?" 

The  lips  of  the  old  gentleman  slowly  moved,  thou^  his  head  had 
fallen  on  his  breast,  as  almost  unconsciously  he  muttered, ''  I'm  a  ruined 
man, — a  ruined  man.  Please  send  for  H."  It  took  two  to  take  him 
to  his  room,  and  some  time  for  the  writer  to  see  him  there  and  talk 
matters  over  to  the  end,  afler  which  it  was  necessary  to  explain  to  the 
others  this  sudden  stroke. 

The  simple-hearted  Madam  was  true  to  her  duty  of  gentle  attention. 
The  why  and  the  wherefore  of  so  sudden  a  blow,  as  the  one  which 
brings  a  family,  used  to  a  luxurious  lifis,  from  affluence  to  poverty,  Ae 
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cBd  not  aaky-^-a  blow  which  proves  most  serious  to  those  in  the  full 
vigor  of  life,  but  which  without  great  patience  is  ahnost  fatal  to  the 
a^. 

Could  it  be  doubted  that  Ernestine  was  able  to  soften  this  hard  ex- 
igency of  fortune,  with  the  soft  touch  of  not  only  her  hand,  but  the 
sympathy  of  a  heart  that  was  loyal  in  its  depths  to  any  extent? 

It  was  the  high  courage  of  Sallie  that  possibly  had  the  most,  in- 
spiring influence  of  all  in  encouraging  both  father,  mother,  and  sister 
to  look  the  situation  calmly  in  the  full  front  of  its  effect. 

It  was  Mr.  D.  who,  as  the  practical  man,  was  inouisitive  to  learn 
the  full  extent  of  the  calamity, — so  much  so  as  to  wisn  to  know  if  the 
daughters  had  nothing  on  their  own  account  Captain  L.  was  anxious 
to  know  if  the  old  gentleman  would  not  find  it  a  relief  to  be  aboard 
the  yacht ;  and  on  tne  persuasion  of  Sallie  he  considered  it  would  be 
well.  And  so  upon  a  Saturday  ni^ht  we  boarded  the  Minerva,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  D.,  who  found  it  suddenly  necessary  to  be  in  town. 
We  made  sail  under  the  starlight,  and  stood  along  the  coast  to  the  south- 
ward for  the  Delaware  capes.  m 

Sunday  morning  broke  beautiftd  over  the  sea  at  almost  a  calm ; 
and,  as  it  remained  calm  through  the  day,  an  awning  was  spread  over 
the  aft;erpart  of  the  vessel,  and  in  the  forenoon  we  held  services  on  deck ; 
in  the  afternoon  the  organ  was  brought  up,  and  we  sang,  to  the  great 
oomfort  of  our  patient,  *^  Socked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  D^p,''  and  as  it 
rang  out  in  a  eood  quartette  over  the  waters,  the  sea-gulls  lazily  flopped 
near  by,  as  if  to  gain  new  vigor  in  their  course  under  the  inspirmg 
strain.  It  was  with  the  shining  of  the  stars  that  the  breeze  sprung  up 
again,  with  Sallie  at  the  helm  and  the  captain  in  command. 

The  light  sails  were  set,  and  under  a  ftdl  press  of  canvas  we  went 
coursing  over  the  seas  a  point  or  two  free. 

^'11^  you  remember  my  song  of  the  other  night?''  the  captain 
asked,  in  a  very  serious  tone. 

'*  I  do,"  was  the  monosyllabic  answer. 

"  Will  you  be  that  friend  of  mine,  the  mate  of  this  vessel, — my  mate 
through  this  life,  and  my  mate,  I  hope,  forever?" 

ELer  only  answer  was  that  for  an  instant  the  sheets  slacked  and  the 
canvas  shivered  in  the  wind. 

^'  If  you  will,  we  will  choose  a  spot  as  well  as  those  others  for  a 
home." 

She  said  not  a  word,  but  the  helm  went  up  until  the  sails  were 
crowded  ftill  again ;  and  as  he  ga^  at  her  in  erect  and  stately  beauty, 
he  merely  murmured, — 

"She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 

Of  Southern  climes  and  starry  skies. 
While  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 

Are  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes, 
Mellowing  thus  that  tender  light 

That  Heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies." 

**  Sallie,"  he  said,  softly,  "I  love  you,  and  you  know  it.  No  sudden 
stroke  of  misfortune  could  separate  my  love  from  you.  Will  you  be 
mine  forever?" 
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She  took  her  hand  from  the  helm,  preaedi^  her  waiat  against  it^  md 
be  took  it  in  his  own  as  gently  he  rqpeated, — 

**  I  know  two  hearta  whose  moyementi  thrill 

In  unison  so  closely  sweet 
That  they  most  heaye  renwnsiye  still. 

Or  parting  cesae  to  beai^ 

It  waa  at  thia  moment  that  the  writor  oame  oa  deck,  and,  entering 
into  the  scene,  made  sole^^ll7  this  remark : 

^^  We  will  have  a  double  wedding  when  we  get  in  port'' 

Q.8.1L 
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LONO  time  with  mtient  toil  he  wrought 
In  duty's  tread-mill  road, 
The  while  within  his  secret  thought 
A  shape  of  beauty  glowed. 

He  found  it  in  the  evmiii^  skies, 

In  momoits  snatdied  w>ne. 
When,  from  the  clouds,  mysterious  eyes 

Looked  rapture  to  his  own. 

And^  as  the  seasons  waxed  and  waned. 

Filled  with  laborious  days. 
Within  the  marble  block  enchained 

He  saw  his  thought  always. 

He  saw,  in  white  perfection  turned. 

Each  fiur  and  rounded  limb, 
As  though  th'  imprisoned  statue  yearned 

Itself  to  come  to  him. 

Yet  still  his  chisel  idle  lay. 

And  when  his  heart  complained. 

He  answered,  *^  There  wiU  come  a  day — 
By  patience  all  is  gaiii^." 

It  comes.    The  tasks  by  duty  set 

Are  ended  fiuthfiiUy ; 
With  throbbing  heart  he  turns  to  let 

His  long-k)^  vision  free. 

Lost  is  the  cunning  of  his  hands ; 

His  dream  of  years  has  flown ; 
And  in  the  dusk  of  age  he  stands 

Mocked  with  the  empty  stone. 

M.3L 
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AT  LAST: 
BIX  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  EX-TEACHEB. 

THIBD  DAT. — WJUVWEATHEB  WISDOM. 

THE  third  day  of  my  visit  to  the  oountry  was  such  as  people  start- 
ing for  a  vaoation  seldom  count  upon.  There  was  rain ;  not  a 
mere  shower,  to  make  earth  and  sky  briehter^  but  an  alternation  of 
mist  and  rain,  rain  and  mist,  that  compelled  me  to  remain  in-doors. 
Even  a  walk  on  the  broad  piazsa  was  uncomfortable,  so  penetrating 
was  the  dampness.  I  tried  to  ignore  the  weather  and  lose  myself  in  a 
book,  but  the  weather  declined  to  be  ignored ;  it  made  its  depressing 
influence  known,  in  ways  which  weather  well  understands,  and  I  finally 
found  myself  compelled  to  stop  reading,  and  study  the  pictures  on  the 
wall  of  the  parlor.  They  were  about  as  dreadful  as  the  day :  so  the 
weather,  my  surroundings,  and  my  spirits  were  soon  in  dose  accord. 

My  hostesses  were  quite  sorry  for  me ;  besides,  they  had  in  other 
years  lost  summer  boarders  through  bad  weather,  and,  as  I  was  their 
only  guest,  thus  &r,  of  the  season,  they  desired  to  retain  me.  One  or 
the  other  contrived  to  be  with  me  and  endeavored  to*  entertain  me. 
Mistress  Drusilla  showed  me  all  the  &mily  pictures,  about  half  of 
them  being  fiided  photographs,  and  the  remainder  daguerrotypes,  taken 
in  the  mod  old  tunes  when  a  sitter  was  expected  to  maintam  an  un- 
changed countenance  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  Miss  Dorcas 
brought  down  the  ^^sampl^s'^  which  had  been  worked  by  several  ven- 
erations of  her  feminine  ancestors :  some  were  alj^bets  worked  in 
stitches  that  made  the  letters  resefnble  tea-chest  characters ;  others  gave 
visible  form  to  passa^  of  Scripture ;  while  one,  which  Miss  Dorcas 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece,  was  a  genealogical  tree  of  which  each  branch 
hfd  its  own  distinctive  color, — ami  all  the  colors  had  fiuled. 

Then  each  sister  told  me  stories  about  some  of  the  neighbors' 
families,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations ;  but  they  had  told  similar 
stories  during  several  hours  of  each  of  the  preceding  days,  and  there 
are  limits  even  to  country  gossip.  Finally  the  old  women  seemed  to 
feel  doleful  themselves,  and  Mistress  Drusilla  said,— 

'^If  it  weren't  for  fear  of  disturbing  you,  my  dear,  we  should 
borrow  little  Alice,  our  special  pet,  for  an  hour  or  two,  on  days  like 
this.    She  always  wakes  us  up  wnen  things  are  forlorn  like.'' 

^^  Don't  let  yourselves  suffer  on  my  account,  I  beg,"  said  I,  languidly. 
**  Little  Alice,  you  said :  I  wonder  if  that  is  the  child  who  has  strayed 
up  once  or  twice  to  the  pines  where  I  had  my  hammock  ?" 

**  The  very  same,"  said  Miss  Dorcas,  eagerly.  ^<  I  am  sure  it  must 
be,  for  yesteiaay  I  saw  the  flutter  of  her  drees  through  the  trees,  I'm 
sure." 

.  ^*  A  child  who  owns  a  number  of  dolls  with  extraordinary  names?" 
I  continued. 

'^That's  our  Alice P'  CTclaimed  Mistress  Drusilla.    '^I  hope  she 
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didn't  trouble  yoa  madi  ?  We  haven't  let  her  oome  to  the  house  sinoe 
you've  been  here,  for  fear  of  worrying  you ;  but,  my  dear,  we  can't 
watch  her  oloeely  enough  to  keep  her  entirely  off  the  grounds." 

"  She's  not  at  all  offensive,"  said  I.  '^  Indeed,  she  is  quite  amusiog 
in  some  ways.  I'm  not  a  child-hater,  I  beg  you  to  understand :  I'm 
merely  endeavoring,  for  the  present,  to  be  spared  the  wearing  inflnaice 
of  diildren." 

"  Then  you  wouldn't  be  annoyed  if  we  were  to  have  her  here  a  littie 
while  this  morning?"  asked  Miss  Dorcas.  ^*We  were  planning  to 
take  turns  in  going  over  to  see  her  and  her  grandmother  this  mommg, 
bat  the  air  is  ao  savage  to  old  bones.  And  we  could  get  the  grooo*, 
when  he  comes,  to  brinff  Alice  over  in  his  wagon.  Well  keep  ner  in 
the  kitoh^i  with  us,  and  she  isn't  a  noisy  child,  so  she  wouldn't  disturb 
you  ifvou  were  in  the  parlor  here  or  your  room." 

"  mve  her  wherever  you  like,  or  wherever  she  likes  most  to  be," 
said  I.  *'  1  assure  you  she  won't  trouble  me  in  the  least  I  am  quite 
willing  to  take  an  interest  in  this  particular  child,  just  to  prove  to  yoo 
that  rm  not  a  follower  of  wicked  old  King  Herod.  But  do  ower 
children,  please,  nor  any  more  of  Alice's  family,  for  me." 

"You  are  very  good,  my  dear,"  said  Mistress  Dnisilla,  looking 
positively  radiant  "Miss  Dorcas,  you  keep  a  sharp  watdb  for  the 
grocer,  won't  you,  while  I  write  the  child's  grandma  a  note." 

"  I'll  be  sure  to  catch  him,"  said  Miss  Dorcas,  who  in  an  instant 
was  in  the  hall,  and  arraying  herself  in  rubber  shoes  and  water^proc^ 
doak,  while  I  felt  my  cheeks  blushing  with  pride — and  shame — at  my 
success  in  securing  an  enlivening  mfluence  for  the  day,  and  the  deceit- 
ful spirit  I  had  manifested.  Miss  Dorcas  hurried  to  the  road,  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  and  came  back  in  half  an  hour, 
looking  like  a  person  who  had  been  under  Niagara,  but  saying,  with  a 
cheery  chirp  in  her  voice,— 

"He'll  get  her." 

I  wandered  to  my  room,  and  resumed  the  oft-broken  thread  of  the 
novel  which  I  had  begun  to  read  days  before.  I  read  long  enough  to 
become  deeply  intere^ed,  but  suddenly  I  was  recalled  to  a  swise  of 
things  about  me  by  a  series  of  slams  of  the  outer  door,  a  suooession  of 
audible  kisses,  and  then  a  loud  shout : 

"  Dere's  dem  banisters  I  Dey  must  have  bera  awfbl  lonesome  for 
free  or  four  days  wiff  nobody  to  slide  down  'em.  Now  for  it !  Hoo- 
ray!" 

I  dropped  my  book,  went  to  the  door,  stopped,  recovered  myself, 
and  returned  to  mv  book.  It  never  would  do  to  have  those  old  women 
see  roe  greet  the  child  effusively,  as  I  was  inclined  to  do.  Within  an 
hour,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  they  would  have  toW  all  their  neighbors, 
with  "  corroborative  detail,  intended  to  give  artistic  verisimilitude  to  a 
bald  and  unconvincing  narrative,"  as  the  Mikado  says  in  Gilberts 
Japanese  play,  of  how  their  child-hating  boarder  had  changed  her 
nature  within  three  days.  When  finally  I  appeared  at  the  hea^  of  the 
stairs,  I  was  as  dignified  and  non-committal  as  if  I  were  at  the  desk  of 
my  school-room  in  the  city. 

"Hello!"  shouted  little  Alice,  as  she  almost  made  my  heart  stop 
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beating  by  the  speed  with  which  she  slid  down  the  stair-rail,  while  Mis- 
tress Drusilla  and  her  sister  looked  on  admiringly  from  below.  ^'  Just 
ain't  dis  fun  I    Goodness  I    Gracious !" 

'^  Alice,  dear/'  I  whispered,  as  she  hurried  up  the  stairs  and  again 
bestrode  the  rail,  '^  do  be  careful.  I'm  afraid  youll  lose  your  hold  and 
fell, — perhaps  kill  yourself.'' 

*'  Nonsense  I"  she  shouted.  **  I  ain't  de  kind  dat  kills  as  easy  as 
dat.  Here  I  go  I— one — ^two— free !"  And  before  I  could  remonstrate 
further  she  was  again  on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  the  two 
old  women  were  ail  smiles,  as  if  the  child  were  their  own  and  her  rude 
exploit  were  a  lesson  well  learned. 

''  Bet  you  can't  do  it,"  said  the  child,  as  she  again  hurried  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  '^  Don't  you  ever  teach  your  school-children  dat? 
Dey'd  like  you  ever  so  much  if  you  would." 

I  did  nqt  doubt  it,  though  I  did  not  say  so.    The  child  continued, — 

**  Best  way  to  teach  'em  is  to  learn  ho^  youc8e'£  My  fehver  says 
dat's  de  only  way  to  teach  anybody  anyfin'.'' 

^'Do  be  careful,  child,"  said  I,  ignoring  personal  allusions,  and 
slipping  behind  her,  for  she  was  again  astride  the  rail.  '*  Hold  tighter, 
if  you  want  to  be  safe." 

'^How  does  you  know  about  it  if  you  hasn't  done  it?"  said  she, 
looking  around  at  me  sharply..    '^  Has  you  ever  slid  down  banisters?" 

"  Never ; — never  in  my  life." 

^^  Well,  dese  is  splendid  ones  to  learn  on.  Dere  ain'*t  no  turns  in 
'em,  an'  dere  ain't  no  big  roun'  knob  at  de. bottom,  aver.  Just  let  me 
teach  you.  You  frow  one  foot  over, — so — ^"  here  she  actually  lifted 
my  left  foot  across  that  rail,  which  caused  me  instinctively  to  fall  for- 
ward and  clutch  tightly  with  both  hands,  to  save  myself  from  falling. 

**  Don't  hold  so  tight,"  said  she,  "  or  you  can't  slide.  Put  your 
hands  dis  way, — see?"  Then  she  tugged  at  my  hands  with  her  own 
little  fingers. 

I  still  clung  to  the  rail  with  my  hands  and  endeavored  to  get  off, 
but  the  little  fingers  were  very  strong,  the  rail  was  painfully  smooth 
and  too  thick  to  grasp  tightly ;  in  an  mstant  my  grasp  relaxed  a  little, 
and  I  slid  swiftly  downward,  my  feet  finally  striking  the  floor  with  a 
vigorous  thump.  I  looked  around  quickly,  as  women  seem  possessed 
to  do  when  they  have  done  anything  riciiculous;  I  thought  I  had 
heard  a  titter,  but  there  stood  the  two  old  women,  looking  as  demure 
as  Quakers  at  meeting  on  Lord's  day.  Not  so  little  Alice  :  she  stood 
at  tiie  head  of  the  stairs,  and  dapped  her  pudgy  hands  vigorously, 
shouted  "  Hooray !"  laughed,  and  finally  said, — 

*'  I  knew  you  could  do  dat,  if  you'd  only  try.  I'll  just  tell  my 
fahver  next  time  he  comes  home  dat  I  teached  de  teacher  to  slide  down 
banisters  just  as  good  as  /could." 

*'  If  you  do,  I'll  never  speak  to  you  again  as  long  aa  I  live,"  said  I. 

"  Don't  do  it,  pet,"  said  Mistress  Drusilla,  quickly.  "  Be  a  little 
lady." 

"  Isn't  it  bein'  a  lady  to  tell  de  solemn  trufe?"  asked  the  child. 

^'Yes,  darling,"  said  Miss  Dorcas,  hastening  to  caress  the  child, 
"  but  the  truth  isn't  to  be  told  at  all  times." 
Vol.  ILII.— 57 
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<<  De  times  Toa  can't  tdl  H,''  said  the  child,  who  seemed  half  in  a 
reveiy  and  half  in  a  pout,  ^  'pears  to  me  is  when  yon  want  to  do  it 
most." 

""  Precisely  so,**  said  L  "^Tbe  times  little  girls  most  want  to  tell 
the  tmth  are  those  in  which  tkqr  shouldn't." 

*'  Let's  do  Bomefin'  else,"  suggested  Alioe,  emerging  from  revenr  and 
pout  '*  'Tain't  no  good  to  so  on  talkin'  to  me  'bout  de  trufe,  when  I 
don't  know  what  in  de  w<H*ld  you  mean.  I'll  tell  you  what  we  can  do ; 
slide  down  some  nu»^  and  you  go  firsty  so  I  can  see  if  you  do  it 
right" 

"  I  decline— emphatically." 

^'  Mercy,  what  a  big  word  I  Say,  Missis  Dmsilla,  what's  you  goin' 
to  have  for  dinner?    I  smells  it  a-cookin',  and  I's  dreadful  hungry." 

^  We  are  going  to  have  boiled  diicken  and  dumplings,  p^  but  they 
won't  be  done  in  a  loi^  time.  It  isn't  eleven  o'clock  yet  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  cook  a  dinner,  pet" 

"Well,  I's  firsty,  anyway.  Drinkin'-water  d<m't  have  to  be 
cooked." 

A  glass  of  water  was  brought,  and  the  child  drank  like  a  heated 
horse.    I  would  have  been  frightened,  had  I  not  remembered  similar 

Krformances  of  children  in  my  class-room  in  the  city,  and  if  Miss 
[>rca8  had  not  whiq)ered  to  me,— 

"  She's  everlastingly  beinff  taken  that  way,  dear." 

Then  little  Alice  resumed  her  sliding,  but  soon  she  tired  of  it,  and 
loneed  for  s(Hnething  new.  I  was  heartily  sorry  for  her,  for  I  knew 
well  the  discomforts  of  imprisonment  by  show^,  so  I  said, — 

"  Isn't  it  too  bad,  dear,  that  it  rained  so  hard  ?" 

The  child  turned  to  me  with  a  reproving  look,  and  replied, — 

"  Course  it  ain't.  If  'twas  too  bad,  honest  and  true,  de  Lord 
wouldn't  let  it  rain :  don't  joa  know  dat  yet?  Don't  you  know  dat 
verse  in  de  Bible,— ^  I  will  ffive  vou  de  rain  of  your  land  in  his  due 
season'  ?  dat  means  He  8en£  it  just  when  it  ought  to  come.  If  it 
don't  come  'xcept  when  de  Lord  sends  it, — an'  I'd  like  to  know  how  it 
can  come  any  u wer  way,— den  what  makes  it  too  bad  ?  I  guess  yoa 
ain't  been  teached  very  good  'bout  some  c^dem  fings,  else  you  wouldn't 
say  noffin'  like  dat" 

"  I  suppose  you  are  right,  dear ;  it  isn't  too  bad  that  the  rain  has 
fidlen ;  but  I  wish  for  your  saice  that  there  was  something  pleasant  for 
you  to  do." 

"  Does  you?  Well,  den  vou  fink  up  somefin' :  dat's  de  way  my 
&hver  does,  an'  he  keeps  on  nnkin'  till  he  finds  it" 

^^  H'm  I"  said  I,  as  I  began  to  cudgel  my  wits  for  some  way  of 
amusing  the  cliild. 

"  Anyfin'  dat  does  for  de  diildren  in  your  school  '11  do  for  me,  I 
guess.  I  ain'^  very  hard  to  suit,"  said  Alice,  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment 

^^  I'm  afraid  that  wouldn't  suit  you,  for  I  don't  have  any  amuse- 
ments in  ray  school :  the  diildren  come  there  only  to  study." 

"  What  I    All  dem  poor  children  you  tole  me  'bout?" 

^^Yes." 
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"  An  you's  so  sorry  for  'em,  an*  yet  you  don't  do  noffin^  to  'muse 
'em?    Well,  if  I  ever r 

Mistress  Driisilla  and  Miss  Dorcas  joined  the  child  in  looking  in«- 
quiringiy  at  me,  at  which  I  felt  indignant.  Was  it  not  enough  that  I 
gave  six  or  seven  hours  a  day  to  my  juvenile  charges,  wearing  myself 
out  for  them,  that  I  should  be  held  to  account  for  .not  doing  more? 
Besides,  even  if  I  were  inclined  to  devise  amusements  for  them  there 
was  no  time  allotted  to  such  diversions  by  the  officials  who  prepared 
the  routine  of  study. 

*^  I  couldn't  amuse  my  pupils  if  I  would,"  said  I.  ^^  I  merely  do 
as  I  am  ordered  by  the  school  Doard,  who  don't  provide  amusements." 

^*How  different  from  the  dajB  when  we  were  young  1"  said  Miss 
Dorcas  to  Mistress  Drusilla.  *^  Don't  you  remember  how  the  teacher 
used  to  oome  out  in  the  yard  at  recess  and  play  tag  with  us,  and  hop- 
scotch, and  how  when  it  rained  she  woukl  get  up  a  game  of  '  Button, 
buUon,'  in  the  sdiool-room  ?" 

'^  Indeed,  yes,"  responded  Mistress  Drusilla^  ^^  and  how  when  the 
teacher  was  a  young  man  he  played  marbles  and  leap-frog  with  the 
boys." 

"  Well,"  said  little  Alice,  "  we's  wastin'  lots  of  time,  an'  not  doin' 
noffin'.  Let's  play  grasshopper.  I'll  show  you  how,  if  you  don't 
know." 

A  single  illustration,  given  with  great  vigor,  caused  all  the  adults 
to  decline. 

^^  Then  let's  play  oookin'-school ;  yon  an'  Missis  Drusilla  an'  Miss 
Dorcas  make  caKes  an'  pies  an'  fings,  an'  I  help  you  eat  'em.  You 
needn't  be  'fraid  of  makin'  too  many." 

^^  Pet,"  said  Mistress  Drusilla,  *^  the  stove  is  pretty  well  covered 
with  things  being  fixed  for  dinner,  so  we  can't  play  cooking-school 
very  well.  Suppose  we  tell  stories  nntii  we  can  think  of  something 
better.     I  don't  oelieve  Miss  Brown  has  ever  heard  the  story  of«^- — " 

*^  Miss  Brown  I"  exclaimed  the  child,  looking  at  me  gravely.  ^'  I 
wish  you  had  a  nicer  name." 

''  I  am  satisfied  with  it,"  said  I.  *^  I  am  sorry  it  does  not  please  you, 
but  I  assure  you  I  didn't  select  it  for  mjrself." 

^^  I  named  one  of  my  dollies  Miss  Brown  one  time,"  said  Alice, 
^^  an'  my  fahver  wouldn't  let  me  call  her  dat.      He  said ^" 

^'You  shouldn't  interrupt,  darling,"  said  Miss  DcHxsas,  gently. 
"  Mistress  Drusilla  was  saying  something  to  you." 

"  I  was  only  saying,"  resumed  Mistress  Drusilla,  '*  that  I  didn't 
believe  our  friend  had  ever  heard  your  story  of  the  big  rain." 

'^  I  don't  believe  I  have,"  said  I,  anxious  to  divert  the  conversation 
from  my  name,  of  which  I  always  felt  I  had  reason  to  be  proud.  I 
certainly  did  not  propose  to  defend  it  against  any  fancies  or  dislikes  of 
this  child's  peculiar  lather.  * 

"All  right:  I'll  tell  it  to  her,"  said  little  Alice;  "but  I  fought 
everybody  had  heard  dat  story.  Well,  once  dere  was  an  awful  big 
rain-storm.  Folks  knew  it  was  comin',  'cause  a  smart  dian  told  'em  so, 
but  dey  didn't  pay  no  'tention  to  him.  Dere  was  lots  of  fings  goin'  on 
dat  suited  'em  well  enough,  so  dey  didn't  want  to  fink  'bout  fings  dat 
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didn't  snit  em,  and,  of  oourse,  nobody  wanted  any  rain.  Well,  one  man 
dat  knew  all  'bout  it  began  to  get  ready  for  it ;  he  made  a  great  big 
boat  for  bim  an'  his  fiunilv  an'  all  deir  fings,  so  d&ce  woaM  be  some 
place  for  him  to  go  when  it  eot  too  rainy  on  sIkh^  Twas  an  awfiil 
Ng  boat, — ^biggern  a  dosen  houses  in  a  row, — bigger'n  almos'  any  of 
dese  steamships  dat  oome  'long  de  ocean  in  front  of  oar  house,  my 
fiJiver  says. 

''  He  didn't  have  a  bbat  just  to  go  in  an'  swim  away  from  de  ^nn, 
eiver.  He  was  de  kind  of  a  man  who  had  finked  'bout  somefin'  for  chil- 
dren to  do  on  rainy  days,  so  he  fixed  up  a  whole  lot  of  de  boat  so  he  could 
carry  some  animals  too^  'cause  all  <»ildren  likes  animals.  Dere  was 
places  for  cows,  so  de  children  could  have  all  de  milk  dey  wanted  to 
drink,  when  uwor  fblkses'  children  didn't  have  any  'cause  de  rain  n)t 
90  bad  dat  it  spoiled  de  roads  an'  washed  away  de  bridges,  so  de  milk- 
man didn't  oome.  An'  dere  was  [daces  for  dogs,  'cause  my  fiihver 
says  no  man  dat's  eot  a  heart  is  goin'  to  be  hap^  in-door»  in  a  big 
storm  if  he  knows  bb  dog  is  out  in  de  wet  Dere  was  places  for 
kitties,  too  Say,  has  you  got  a  cat?  I  have ;  I  got  two  of  'em.  Just 
you  come  over  to  my  house,  an' " 

'^  Never  mind  the  kitties  now^  pet,"  suggested  Mistress  Drusilla. 
•'Go  on  with  the  story." 

'^Ohl  Well,  my  kitties  is  nice,  anyway.  Well,  de  man  what 
finked  'bout  de  storm  fixed  places  for  donkeys,  too,  an'  my  fiihver  says 
he  shouldn't  wonder  if  dere  was  a  nice  long  clear  place  in  de  ark— dat 
was  de  name  of  de  boat — ^where  de  children  could  ride  de  donkeys  onoe 
in  a  while  durin'  de  day  when  dey  didn't  know  what  else  to  do  while 
it  was  rainin'.  But  he  had  lots  of  uvver  animals,  too ;  why,  do  yoa 
know,  dat  man  finked  so  much  'bout  what  his  little  children  would  like 
dat  he  took  a  whole  menagerie  in  dat  boat,— elephants,  an'  lions,  an' 
bears,  an'  eirafies.  an'  all  de  kinds  of  animals  dat's  in  de  picture-books. 
He  took  kts  of  birds,  too ;  chickens,  so  de  fiunily  could  have  plenty 
of  ^gs  to  eat,  an'  larks  to  sing  so's  to  wake  de  fblkses  up  in  de  momin\ 
an'  sparrows  to  go  chirpin'  roun',  and  geese  to  drop  quills  for  de  children 
to  make  squakers  out  of,  an'  monkejrs  dat  woula  cut  up  an'  make  de 
children  laugh.  Oh,  I  just  tell  you  what,  'twas  nicer  dan  any  Sunday- 
school  picnio-boat  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  He  took  some  uvver 
finp  dat  I  don't  fink  was  very  nice, — snakes,  an'  skeeters,  an'  flies,  an' 
bedbugs ^" 

"  f  et  P'  exclaimed  Mistress  Dmsilla,  reprovingly. 

"Darling P'  ejaculated  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  Well,"  said  the  child,  "  'twasn't  my  fiiult ;  I  didn't  tell  him  to 
take  'em.  My  fahver  says  he  s'poees  Mr.  Noah  had  to  do  it,  else  his 
family  wouldn't  have  noffin'  to  grumble  'bout,  an'  folks  dat  haven't 
got  noffin'  else  to  grumble  'bout  goes  to  work  to  find*  fiiult  wifi^  eadi 
uvver.  So  when  Noah  got  all  de  animals  aboard,  an'  asked  all  his 
friends  if  dey  didn't  want  to  go  too,  an'  dey  said  dey  guessed  not,  it 
begun  to  look  cloudy :  so  he  ran  down  to  de  store  to  get  de  last  finss 
dat  had  been  forgot,  and  when  he  got  back  he  shut  de  door  of  de  ark, 
an'  de  rain  b^n. 

"  Gracious !    Dat  was  a  rain  I    My  fahver  says  he  can't  see  why 
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^  people  tell  lies  'bout  big  raiiiHstoniiB,  when  onoe  dere  was  a  real  rain  so 
much  bigger  dan  anyboay  can  make  believe  about.  It  filled  up  de  roads 
so  folks  couldn't  change  deir  minds  an'  go  down  to  de  ark  if  dej  wanted 
to.  No  matter  bow  tight  folks  shuttod  deir  doors  an'  windows,  de 
rain  got  in  de  houses,  and  wouldn't  go  oat  again.  It  kept  on  goin'  in 
till  fires  in  de  stoves  was  putted  out  by  it,  so  dey  couldn't  cook  no 
breakfasts.  Den  folks  had  to  go  up-stairs  to  keep  from  gettin'  deir 
feet  wet,  an'  finely  dey  had  to  get  in  de  attics  an'  on  de  roofs,  an'  den 
dere  wasn't  no  place  else  to  ^,  so  dey  just  had  to  be  drowned.  To 
fink  of  all  de  little  boys  an'  girls  in  de  world  bein'  drowned  'xcept  just 
a  few  dat  was  on  a  big  boat  I  I  fink  'twas  perfeo'ly  awful ;  but  my 
fahver  says  'twas  de  b^  fing  dat  could  have  hiqipened  to  'em,  for  de 
world  in  dem  days  wasn't  a  very  »x)d  place  for  children  to  erow  up 
in ;  'most  all  dat  men  an'  boys  did  was  to  fight  an'  get  killed,  an'  de 
women  an'  girls  had  to  cry  lots  'bout  it  But  all  de  time  of  dat  big 
rain  dere  wasn't  nobody  drowned  on  board  de  ark,  an'  dere  wasn't  no 
trouble  dere,  'xoept  p'raps  it  wasn't  always  easy  to  open  de  windows 
an'  air  de  rooms  when  de  rain  was  comin'  doMm  so  hard.  But  de 
folks  was  all  right ;  an'  you  know  why  ?  'Cause  dey'd  finked  before- 
hand 'bout  what  to  do  if  a  big  rain  came." 

"While  this  recital  had  been  going  on.  Mistress  Drusilla  and  Miss 
Dorcas  nodded  and  smiled  at  each  other  as  happily  as  if  little  Alice  had 
been  their  own ;  they  were  erect  and  ^rave  in  an  instant  whenever  the 
diild's  eyes  wandered  towards  either  of  them,  for  they  seemed  possessed 
of  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  a  child,  no  matter  how  tenderly  loved, 
should  never  be  praised  for  any  of  its  smart  deeds  or  sayings,  lest  it 
should  become  vain.  Consequently,  many  were  the  beaming  smiles 
that  were  ruthlessly  ruined  during  that  ten-minutes  moral  discourse  on 
the  weather.  As  soon  as  it  end^,  however,  the  old  sisters  looked  at 
me  with  the  utmost  pride  and  triumph,  and  seemed  rather  surprised 
and  pained  that  I  did  not  indulge  in  some  startling  demonstration  of 
approval.  Miss  Dorcas,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  was  really  pained  at 
ray  apparent  apathy ;  but  the  truth  was  that  I  was  unaccustomed  to 
the  moral  just  drawn  from  the  well-known  story.  As  Miss  Dorcas 
turned  aside  and  led  the  child  to  the  door  to  look  at  the  rain,  I  found 
Mistress  Drusilla  r^arding  me  with  an  air  of  solicitude  and  perpl^ity ; 
then  she  said,  in  a  low  tone  and  hurriedly, — 

^'I  hope,  my  dear,  it  didn't  seem  unorthodox  to  you?  Our  min^ 
ister  has  heard  it,  and  I  do  assure  you  that  he  didn't  seem  to  see  any 
harm  in  it" 

As  for  the  little  relator,  she  looked  through  the  big  hall  window  as 
if  in  search  of  another  moral  in  the  rain,  still  heavily  falling,  but 
presently  she  said,  in  an  absent-minded  manner,  as  if  talking  to  her- 
self,— 

'^I  would  like  to  know  why  tellin'  stories  always  makes  me  so 
dreadful  hungry." 

Then  the  old  women  smiled  at  each  other,  and  Mistress  Drusilla 
went  to  a  jar  in  the  dining-room  and  returned  ^ith  a  laige  piece  of 
cake,  and  Miss  Dorcas  went  to  the  cellar  and  got  a  ooblet  of  milk,  and 
the  child  accepted  both  with  as  much  afiectation  of  surprise  as  if  she 
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were  ad  aooompKsbed  acims.    After  the  lefiieehmoitB  were  d^KMed 
of,  theyoaDgster  tarDod  to  me  and  said,— 

*^  Hbb  70Q  fiMght  of  somefiD'  yet?*' 

'•Thought  of  eomething?" 

^  Yes ;  somefin'  to  doy  yoa  know, — somefin'  to  do  in-doors,  ^oanse 
it's  ntinin'  oat-doors  an'  we  can't  go  ramblin'  afoand." 

^' Don't  70a  do  anything  bwfc  ramble  around,  diild,  when  the 
weather  is  pleasant?" 

'^  No/'  said  the  child,  with  entire  8elf-«atisfaotion.  *^  M7  &hver 
says  dat's  de  best  way  for  me  to  learn  somefin'.  I  go  all  'bout  de 
neighborhood  an'  see  ev'ryfin'  I  can,  an'  den  I  go  home  an'  ask  gran'ma 
or  m7  fahver  all  'bout  'em ;  dat  takes  lots  of  time,  70U  know.  Mos' 
generall7  it's  gran'ma  I  have  to  ask,  'cause  roy  fahver  ain't  home " 

'^  Isn't  home,  tou  should  say,  my  child,"  said  I.  The  force  of 
habit  is  strong,  aiid  I  had  not  been  a  teacher,  correcting  bad  grammar 
for  years,  for  nothing. 

'^  What  did  I  say  ?"  asked  die,  her  eyes  opening  wonderingly. 

**  You  said '  ain't',"  I  replied,  *•  which  was  very  awkward.  " '  Ain't' 
means  '  am  not :'  you  wouldn't  say  *  my  fiither  am  not  at  home,'  would 
you?" 

'^  Of  course  not,"  was  the  reply,  made  with  a  most  contemptuous 
look,  '^  'cause  why,  it  would  sound  awful  pokey." 

"  I  don't  know  what  *  pokey*  means,''  said  I,  "  but  you  probably 
mean  you  would  not  say  it  because  it  would  be  ungrammatical. 
Well ^" 

"  Ungarmatical  I"  she  interrupted.  *'I  'member  dat  big  word, 
'cause  one  of  our  neighbors  said  it  a  lot  of  times  one  day  when  he  was 
talkin'  to  my  fiUiver  'bout  de  momin'  prayer, — you  know  de  momin' 
prayer,  I  hope,— de  one  dat  b^ins  *  Our  Fahver' ?" 

**  Certainly." 

"  Well,  one  of  our  neighbors  made  fun  of  it  one  day,  'cause  he 
said  '  Our  Fahver  wJMi  art  in  heaven'  was  ungarmatical,  an'  he  said 
he  didn't  see  how  folks  dat  knew  anyfin'  could  say  a  prayer  in  dat  un- 
garmatical way.  My  &hver  finked  a  little  while,  an'  den  he  frowed 
away  his  ciear  so  hard  dat  it  made  mv  kitty  jump  out  of  de  window. 
Den  he  said  if  all  folks  was  so  mrticular,  he  guessed  prayin'  wouldn't 
ever  do  'em  any  TOod.  Isn't  it  just  awful  to.  fink  of  folks  bein'  so 
particular  'bout  Ht^e  bits  of  fings  ?    Dear  me  P' 

The  last  two  words  were  uttered  with  so  much  feeling  that  I  began 
to  foel  very  uncomfortable;  I  would  have  felt  worse  had  not  my 
hostesses  already  busied  themselves  about  something  else.  Miss  Dorcas 
having  b^nn  to  study  die  weath^,  and  Mistress  Drusilla  having  sud- 
denly discovered  that  an  old-fashioned,  mirror>fronted  cloak-closet  in 
the  hall  required  dusting.  Nevertheless,  I  ventured  upon  no  more 
grammatical  corrections.  Had  I  chosen  to,  there  would  not  have  been 
opportunity,  for  the  child  quickly  continued  : 

"  Haven't  you  fought  of  somefin'  yet?  'Cause,  if  you  haven't,  I 
have.    L^s  play  school." 

At  last  the  good  seed  I  had  sown  in  fear  and  trembling  was  to  bear 
firuit 
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'^Lefs  plaj  school/'  the  diild  continued.  ''You  an'  de  two 
missesses  be  scholars,  an'  I'll  be  de  teacher." 

''What's  that,  pet?"  asked  Mistress  Drusillai  clasping  her  dust- 
cloth  in  both  hands,  her  eyes  beaming  encouragingly  througn  her  well- 
polished  glasses. 

"What  did  you  say,  dear?"  asked  Miss  Dorcas,  suddenly  turning 
from  the  window  and  ignoring  meteorological  phenomena. 

"I  said  let's  play  school,  and  I'll  m  de  teacher.  I'll  fix  fings. 
Just  wait  a  minute." 

While  the  two  old  women  smiled  at  each  other  in  expectant  ecstasy, 
little  Alice  dragged  finom  the  dining-room,  one  after  another,  three 
large  old-feshioned  chairs,  which  she  placed  in  a  row  near  the  large 
window  in  the  halL  Then  she  bxouffht  out  a  high  chair  (whidi 
afterwards  I  learned  had  been  purchased  especially  for  her  accommoda- 
tion) and  placed  it  in  front  of  the  pupils. 

"  Miss  Dorcas,"  said  she,  "  I  don't  believe  I  can  teach  right  'less  I 
have  some  spectacles.    Will  you  please  lend  me  yours  ?" 

"  Gracious,  child  I"  said  tlie  old  lady,  a§  she  removed  her  glasses, 
yet  hesitated  to  rdinquish  them, "  you  won't  be  able  to  see  a  thing  with 
these  specs." 

"  Dat  don't  matter,"  said  the  child,  taking  the  glasses  and  putting 
them  over  her  little  nose  and  ears :  "gpran'ma  says  de  teacher  oat  sees 
least  generally  gets  along  best  Say,'^this  remark  was  addressed  to- 
me,— ^"  you  always  wear  spectacles  when  you  teach  de  children,  don't 
you?" 

My  only  answer  was  an  indignant  look.  Frank  Wayne  had  oftien 
said,  five  years  before,  that  my  eyes  were  the  most  perfect  in  the  world. 
I  was  sure  they  had  not  changed  in  any  way  since  that  time.  Then 
the  child  climbed  into  h^  high  chair  and  continued : 

"  I  guess  we  won't  have  any  roll-call,  'cause  I  know  you's  all  here. 
We  won't  have  any  Bible-readin',  eiver,  'cause  de  teacher  can't  read ; 
but  dat  don't  make  no  diff 'rence ;  dat's  what  my  fahver  says." 

So  saying,  the  pretended  teacher  opened  a  book, — it  was  "  Morning 
and  Night  Watches,"  which  had  lain  on  the  window-ledge  in  the  hall, 
—and  said, — 

"  The  school  will  come  to  'tentioo*    Class  in  'rifmetic,  stand  up." 

The  two  old  women  gigffled,  winked  at  me,  and  arose. 

'^  The  new  girl,  from  New  York,  is  in  dat  olass,"  said  the  little 
teacher.     "  Why  don't  she  get  up,  too  ?" 

All  this  was  very  silly,  but  there  was  no  one  to  see,  as  Frank 
Wayne  once  said  when  I  became  ind^oant  at  him  for  taking  the  un- 
pardonable liberty  of  kissing  me :  so  I  arose,  trying  to  discourage  the 
teacher  with  a  freezing  look. 

"Now,"  said  Miss  Alice,  "dere  ain't  any  slate  or  blackboard,  so 
I'll  give  you  some  sums  dat  you  d&n  do  wivout.  If  some  folks  bring 
a  little  girl  some  candies  on  a  rainv  day,  an'  den  help  her  eat  'em,  how 
many  is  de  little  girl  goin'  to  get  for  herself?" 

The  only  audible  answer  was  a  chuckle  from  Mistress  Drusilla,  who 
nudged  me  with  her  elbow. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  teacher,  after  looking  at  each  of  us  in- 
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quiringly.  ''  Too  can  bring  de  answer  in  de  momin'.  I  guess  Fll 
call  de  jogffrify-dass.  Nows  if  de  world  is  round,  just  like  an 
orange,  hows  we  to  learn  just  how  it  looks  unless  we's  got  some 
oranges  heref 

'  '*  The  grooer  is  going  to  bring  some  this  afternoon,  dear/^  said  Miss 
Dorcas. 

''  We'll  put  offde  jomifj^lesson  till  den,  I  guess,''  said  the  teacher, 
'^  an'  call  dis  de  readin'-class.  De  scholar  dat's  named  Brown  will  read 
a  storv ;  an'  it  musto't'be  a  stupid  one,  neiven" 

Then  Mistress  Dmsilla  nu(^;ed  me  again,  and  I  replied,  with  some 
efTort,— 

"  I  haven't  any  story-book  to  read  from." 

'^  Den  make  believe  you's  got  one,"  said  Alice. 

I  tried  to  recall  a  story,  and  fidled,  as  most  people  do  when  suddenly 
called  upon.    The  teacher  spared  me  by  saying,— 

*'Next" 

Mistress  Drusilla  did  not  respond,  and  I  was  tempted  to  return  one 
of  her  familiar  nudges,  buUit  seemed  undignified. 

^'  Next,"  repeat^  the  small  figure  in  the  hi^  chair,  throwing  back 
her  head  and  dropping  her  lower  jaw  like  spectacled  people  in  general. 
Miss  Dorcas  imitatea  a  child's  voice  as  dosely  as  sne  could,  and 
replied, — 

^'  If  you  please,  teacher,  I  haven't  learned  my  lesson.  I'm  very 
sorry." 

" So  am  I,"  said  the  little  creatur^gravely.  " I  don't  see  but  Fs 
got  to  read  it  mysdf.  Well  "  Bfere  she  opened  her  book  and 
looked  into  it,  turned  the  leaves  forward  and  backward,  cleared  her 
throat,  and  finally  began : 

^'  Once  dere  was  a  time  when  da«  wasn't  any  rain  in  a  country  dat's 
a  long  way  off,  an'  ev'rybody  in  dat  country  came  to  have  lots  of  trouble 
to  get  anyfin'  to  eat,  'cause  noffin'  could  grow  in  de  gardens  an'  on  de 
farms,  'cause  dere  wasn't  any  water  to  make  'em  grow.  An'  dere  was 
a  good  man  named  'Lijah  dat  didn't  have  noffin'  to  eat  'xcept  what 
birds  brought  him,  an'  I  guess  de  Urds  didn't  have  noffin'  to  bring 
him  after  a  while,  'cause  one  day  he  went  to  a  woman's  house  air 
b^ged  for  somefin'  to  eat.  De  poor  woman  didn't  have  noffin'  but  a 
little  flour  an'  some  oil :  dat's  wbat  dey  use  over  dere  instead  of  butter 
an'  meat.  An'  'Lijah  told  her  dat  if  sne'd  make  some  biscuit  and  eive 
him  some  she'd  always  find  meal  in  de  barrel  an'  oil  in  de  jar  till  de 
rain  came  again.  An'  it  turned  out  just  like  he  told  her.  Dat  man 
'Lijah  was  awftil  smart ;  he  didn't  care  to  do  noffin'  but  what  he  fought 
de  Lord  wanted  him  to  do ;  daf  s  de  reason  he  was  so  awful  smart,  my 
fahver  says. 

'^  Well,  dat  'Lijah, — ^he  was  de  same  man  dat  made  a  lot  of  stones 
bum  up  by  askin'  de  Lord  to  let  a  lot  of  fire  come  down  on  'em, — de 
day  he  got  dat  fire  to  come  down,  an'  den  made  de  pe(H>le  take  all  de 
bad  preachers  away  an'  kill  'em,  dat  same  day  'Lijah  bqgan  to  fink 
'twas  'bout  time  for  a  spell  of  wewer  to  come,  now  de  country  had  got 
rid  of  its  bad  old  preachers.  So  he  told  his  servant  to  go  tell  de  king 
dat  dere  was  rain  a-comin'.     Dey  was  all  out  in  de  country,  de  king 
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bdn'  out  ridin'y  an'  de  king  had  b^n  to  believe  dat  'Lijah  knew  what 
he  was  talkin'  'bout :  so  he  got  in  his  chariot,— de  king  was  carriage- 
people,  you  know, — and  whipped  up  de  horses  to  hurry  home.  Dere 
was  'Lijah,  dat  had  been  doiu'  so  much  good,  walkin'  alone  de  awful 
dushr  road ;  but  de  kin^  didn't  ask  him  to  jump  in  an'  take  a  ride ; 
he  didn't  fink  of  noffin' but  himself.  He  was  sure  he  was  goin'  to  get 
what  he  wanted,  so  he  didn't'  care  noffin'  more  for  de  man  what  had 
done  it  for  him,  so  he  whipped  ud  his  horses  an'  left  'Lijah  trottin' 
along  in  de  dusty  road.  De  king  nad  good  horses, — kings  has  de  best 
of  ev'ryfin',  you  know,— -but  first  fing  he  knew,  'Lijah  had  run  so  fiist 
dat  he'd  got  to  town  first.  De  reason  was  dat  folks  who  ain't  got  any- 
body but 'emselves  to  help  'em  get  out  of  de  rain,  or  any  uwer  trouble, 
is  pretty  sure  to  have  more  '  go'  to  'em  dan  uwer  folks,  like  kings,  dat 
has  ev'ryfin'  done  for  'em." 

^^  What  makes  you  think  so,  dear  7 — teadier,  I  mean,"  asked  Mis- 
tress Drusilla. 

'^  Cause  m^  fahver  sa3rs  so,"  replied  the  child. 

^'  I  do  believe  it's  time  for  the  dinner  to  be  done :  I'm  afraid  it's 
burning,"  said  Miss  Doroas. 

^'  Sehod's  out^"  said  the  teacher,  moving  rapidly  towards  the  dining^ 
room. 

As  for  me,  I  was  obliged  to  believe  that  the  little  teacher's  &ther 
had  a  fiusulty  for  drawing  practical  lessons  from  everything. 

John  HaJt>beHm^ 


IMER08. 

MY  heart  a  haunted  manor  is,  where  Time 
Has  fumbled  noiselessly  with  mouldering  hands ; 
At  sunset  ghosts  troop  out  m  sudden  bands, 
At  noon  'tis  vacant  as  a  house  of  crime ; 

But  when,  unseen  as  sound,  the  night-winds  climb 
The  higher  keys  with  their  unstilled  demands, 
It  wakes  to  memories  of  other  lands. 

And  thrills  with  echoes  of  enchanted  rhyme. 

Then,  through  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  earlier  years, 
A  &11  of  phantom  footsteps  on  the  stair 
Approaches  near,  and  ever  nearer  yet, 
A  voice  rings  through  my  life's  deserted  ways : 
I  turn  to  greet  thee,  Love.    The  empty  air 
Holds  but  the  spectre  of  my  own  regret 

Edgar  8allu$, 
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SOME  yean  ago,  before  the  invaition  of  trust  oompantes,  an  jgnorant 
oolored  man  arrived  in  one  of  tbe  Northern  dties.  Illiterate  and 
unskilled  in  knowkdge  of  bosineaBy  he  yet  poaaesBed  extracNrdinarj 
shrewdness.  Attaching  himsdf  in  a  homUe  capacity  to  one  of  the 
foremost  financiers  of  uke  day,  he  dirolayed  not  only  great  &ithfulnes8 
to  his  master,  bat  also  an  anso^wotea  aptitude  in  imitating  his  money- 
getting  schemes.  Fiuaily,  havtngi  advaneed  in  years,  and  wishing  to 
secure  for  his  growing  mmily  thevadvanti^m  of  education,  which  he 
had  not  himseu  enjo^sd,  but  the  Value  oi  which  he  had  learned  to 
q>preoiate  and  which  his  conadenible  fortune  would  give  them,  he 
made  a  will  and  died.  In  makingUhe  will  he  created  a  trust  for  the 
support  of  his  widow,  the  caiefid  education  of  each  child,  and  a  final 
distributiim  of  the  principal  upon  tke  last  child's  becoming  of  a^e. 
He  naturally  selectea  his  patron  and  master  for  one  trustee,  aM,  for  ttie 
other,  a  man  who  had  for  a  long  time  icted  as  his  scrivener  and  amanu- 
ensis. Tbe  financier,  preoccupied  witmmore  momentous  affidrs,  allowed 
the  8criv«[ier  to  be  the  active  trustee.  I  The  widow,  evai  moi«  unused 
to  business  than  her  late  consort,  from  time  to  time  drew  small  sums 
for  her  immediate  wants,  but  exercised  no  supervision  over  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  capital  of  the  estate.  No  account  was  filed  for  years ;  but 
when  at  last,  through  the  pressure  of  some  more  sophisticated  firiends, 
an  account  was  forced,  it  was  found  that  the  trustee  who  had  financial 
resources  bad  not  taken  the  time  or  trouble  to  guard  the  accumulations 
which  had  cost  a  life's  labor  and  which  constituted  a  parent's  hope  and 
provision  for  his  children ;  while  the  other  trustee,  who  had  had  the 
time  to  mismanage,  had  not  the  financial  abili^  to  make  restitution. 
By  technicalities  unnecessary  to  detail,  the  joint  liability  of  the  neglect- 
ful but  wealthy  trustee  was  evaded,  and  the  next  generation  had  to  start 
life  where  the  fiither  had  begun. 

Such  cases  were  formerly  common  enough,  nor  oould  the  foresight  of 
more  intelligent  testators  insure  that  the  trustees  selected  by  them  uiould 
be  proof  against  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life,  of  fortunet,  of  temp- 
tation to  laxity,  or  worse. 

The  invention  of  trust  companies  was  undoubtedly  a  great  advance 
upon  the  old  methods.  Such  corporations  live  forever.  Their  chief 
function  being  to  manage  estates,  they  do  as  a  business  what  a  private 
trustee  does  as  a  &vor,  or  at  best  as  an  adjunct  to  his  regular  pursuits. 
They  have  also,  as  a  rule,  far  greater  and  more  permanent  assets  than 
an  individual. 

The  plan  is  so  excellent  and  so  simple  that,  like  most  useful  in- 
ventions, the  wonder  is  that  it  was  not  thought  of  before.  In  a  modi- 
fied shape,  indeed,  corporations  have  from  time  immemorial  been  trustees 
of  funds  for  public  purposes.  But  it  is  curious  that  the  existence  of 
the  universities,  hospitals,  churches,  and  munidpal  corporations,  having 
for  centuries  been  trustees  of  funds  for  public  charities,  did  not  long 
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before  suggest  that  similar  oorporations  administeriDg  private  trusts  for 
A  oompensatioQ  would  prove  not  only  profitable  vaitures  but  popular 


^'The  modem  trust  companies  are  equipped  to  perform  the  most 
diverse  functions.  In  the  personal  relations  they  become  guardians  of 
minors,  insurers  of  the  honesty  of  employees,  and  surety  for  persons  in 
positions  of  trust  In  the.  material  relations  they  are  made  executors, 
trustees,  assignees,  stake-holders:  they  will  do  anvthing,  from  dis- 
mantling ones  house,  packing  and  storing  one^s  valuables,  overseeing 
the  rearing  of  little  children,  or  winding  up  the  afiairs  of  bankrupts,  to 
acting  as  trustees  of  millions  of  bonds  of  land-companies,  car-trusts,  gas- 
works, oil-pipe,  steamship,  railroad,  and  telegraph  lines. 

They  have  attained  their  greatest  success  m  Philadelphia,  where 
they  originated,  and  where  their  numbers  have  rapidly  increased,  until 
there  are  now  a  score  in  that  city  alone,  and  a  large  proporticm  of  all 
thb  trusts  are  ocMumitted  to  the  charge  of  these  companies,  which, 
greatly  to  thar  credit,  show  an  unbroken  record  of  fiddity,  and  have 
never  met  with  any  check  to  their  prosperity.  In  New  York  there  are 
some  lai^  concerns,  known  all  over  the  oountiy  chiefly  as  the  trustees 
of  railroM  mortgages ;  bat  it  is  strange  that  in  none  of  the  greet  cities, 
excepting  the  one  first  mentioned,  is  any  considerable  |m>portion  of  the 
private  fiduciary  business  as  yet  transacted  l^  corpora^ons.  In  few 
dties  is  there  even  in  existence  a  corporation  for  the  purpose.  It  seems 
altogether  probable  that  their  numbers  will  rapidly  increase  within  the 
next  decade. 

But  no  doubt  thare  are  some  objectionable  features  in  having  for  a 
trustee  a  corporation,  which  has  neither  a  body  to  be  kicked  nor  a  soul 
to  be  damned. 

The  successfol  mani^ement  of  property  is  attained  only  by  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  industry.    Like  all  kinds  of  success,  it  requires 

Eersonal  supervision  and  that  sort  of  care  which  causes  a  man  to  reflect 
y  day  and  by  night  over  his  own  afiairs, — ^to  sifk  to  ih^  bottom  every 
opportunity  whidi  looks  fitir,  to  avoid  difficulties  with  infinite  pains,  to 
plan  and  execute,  to  investieate  and  forbear.  The  officers  of^a  trust 
company,  as  compared  wiui  an  individual  dealing  with  his  own, 
unquestionably  perform  their  duties  in  a  more  <Hr  less  perfunctory  way. 
Th^  could  not  cany  about  with  them  and  take  home  o'  nights  all  the 
detailed  possibilities  of  improvement  and  dangers  to  every  interest  of 
the  numerous  estates  in  tneir  chai^ge.  They  are  too  apt,  in  order  to 
escape  criticism  or  liability,  to  invest  and  manage  estates  in  a  manner 
which,  while  it  is  conservatively  safe,  is  exceedingly  hard  upon  the 
b^ieficiaries  reauiring  for  immediate  wants  all  the  increment  a  property 
can  earn.  And  the  result,  as  a  rule,  is  that  the  income  derived  from 
property  so  managed  is  considerably  lower  in  its  percentage  than  that 
yielded  by  estates  in  the  hands  of  capable  private^trustees. 

A  good  compromise  disposition  of  property  is  to  make  a  trust 
company  and  an  individual  trustees  tc^ether.  The  working  result  is 
usually  excellent.  The  individual  supplies  the  careful  thought  about 
details  and  the  enei^  in  procuring  investments,  while  the  corporation 
furnishes  the  element  of  permanency  and  security, — ^thus  uniting  the 
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advantages  of  both  plans.  Some  trust  companies  will  not  aooept  these 
joint  trusts^  but  most  will  do  so,  partioularly  if  it  is  armnged  that  the 
corporation  shall  have  the  actual  custody  of  funds  and  muniments 
of  title. 

Of  course  such  a  profitable  and  attractive  business  is  in  danger 
of  being  overdone^  and,  in  localities  where  the  pioneers  have  proved 
successful,  numerous  rivals  are  8prin|^ng  up.  Not  all  of  these  are 
strong  in  financial  standing  or  experienced  management  They  may 
be  started  upcm  too  little  capital  and  by  persons  w1k>  do  not  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications,  but  who  denre  salaried  berths  for  tnemselves. 
A  check  upon  this  evil  is  the  examination  of  their  afiairs  by  the  courts. 
All  trust  companies  have  frequent  contact  with  the  courts,  which  often 
select  them  to  manage  estates,  and  which  always  pass  upon  their  stew* 
ardship.  This  &ct  furnishes  a  sufficient  excuse  fi>r  the  appointment  by 
them,  ai  intervals,  of  persona  to  examine  and  report  the  condition  of 
the  various  institutions.  And  it  is  a  notable  fiwt  that  wherever  ihere 
has  been  this  scrutiny  it  has  revealed  capable  management  accompanied 
by  prosperity. 

Perhaps  the  most  ingenious  and,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  public,  the 
most  valuable  development  of  the  trust  company  idea  is  the  insuring 
of  titles  to  real  estate.  Every  one  knows  that,  for  generations,  the 
purchaser  of  real  [upopertjr  has  had  to  be  on  his  guard  against  flaws  in 
the  title,  and  that  the  only  method  of  procuring  comparative  security 
has  been  to  have  the  various  transfers  of  the  property,  from  the  earliest 
known  grant,  noted  chronologically  on  what  is  called  a  ^'  brieP  or 
^^  abstract''  of  title.  This  brief  is  subo^itted  to  counsel,  whose  opinion 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  several  transfers  is  the  purchaser's  sole  reliance. 
There  are  some  important  facts  which  may  not  appear  upon  a  brief, — 
such,  for  example,  as  whether  a  prior  owner  was  marriea  or  single  at 
the  time  of  his  conveyance.  If  married,  a  wife's  dower  interest  may 
crop  out  years  after  against  the  property  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent 
subsequent  purchaser.  In  all  the  miodle  Western  States  the  abstractcnr 
ffuards  against  this  particular  danoer,  in  a  measure,  by  introducing  in 
me  brief  an  affidavit  of  some  one  wno  knew  whether  the  former  owner 
was  married  or  not  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance.  But  it  is  strange  that 
even  this  device  is  almost  invariably  negleded  or  unknown  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Eastern  States.  Tlien,  too,  many  a  title  can  only  be  studied 
by  the  light  of  elaborate  pedigrees,  showing  where  the  interest  of  each 
child  of  successive  owners  finally  lodges.  Aside  from  errors  of  fiiot, 
of  which  the  above  are  but  instances,  the  possibilities  of  mistakes  of 
law  in  the  opinion  are  infinite.  There  are  oueetions  of  law  which  are 
pure  matters  of  opinion,  having  never  been  aecided  ;  or  of  mere  guess- 
work as  to  which  of  opposing  hues  of  reasoning  will  ultimately  prevail, 
— and  the  Supreme  Court  has  the  last  guess. 

A  gentleman  recaitly  bought  a  point  of  land  on  the  New  England 
coast  His  title,  which  was  passea  upon  by  competent  counsel,  was 
simple, — but  two  or  three  transfers  from  the  original  grrantee.  A&et 
building  a  villa  on  the  site,  he  was  astonished  one  day  to  have  the 
United  States  government  claim  his  land.  It  then  transpired  that 
there  had  anciently  been  a  light-house  on  the  pointy  which  had  be^ 
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razed  to  the  ground  and  all  traces  of  it  obliterated.  The  goyemment 
claimed  title  to  the  **  appurtenances"  of  the  former  ligbt^houBe,  ten  acres 
in  extent  The  occupation  of  the  land  hj  the  last  owners  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  which  would  have  conferred  a  good  title  if  the 
adverse  claimant  had  been  an  individual,  has  no  force  where  it  is  a 
government  claim,  because  of  the  legal  maxim, — time  does  not  run 
against  the  daim  of  the  sovereign.  This  is  an  illustration  of  a  flaw 
which  escaped  detection. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  far  West,  where  land-speculation  is  too 
rampant  to  brook  the  delays  of  briefing  and  the  examination  of  titles, 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  land  pass  from  hand  to  hand  upon  what 
is  called  a  ^^certificate,''  which  is  simply  a  memorandum  by  an  abstractor 
— ^who  may  or  may  not  be  a  lawyer — that  he  has  examined  the  title  and 
found  it  good.  No  details  are  givep,  and  such  memoranda  are  im>- 
possible  of  review.  Such  transactions  will  furnish  litigation  for  a 
whole  generation  of  lawyers  when  the  population  of  the  West  becomes 
denser  and  land  more  scarte. 

Most  titles  in  the  older  portions  of  the  country  are  well  settled ; 
but  the  chief  events  of  li%  several  of  which  are  inevitable  events, 
affect  them  all.  Birth,  death,  marriage,  and  insolvency  all  do  so,-— even 
though  the  owner  has  never  executea  a  paper  relating  to  his  property, 
—-and  the  consequences  must  be  studied  by  subsequent  purchasers. 

Various  methods  of  obviating  these  difficulties  have  been  suggested 
or  tried.  In  several  of  the  L^islatures  bills  have  been  introduced, 
from  time  to  time,  having  for  their  object  the  practical  guaranteeing 
of  titles  by  the  State. .  One  notable  proposition  was  that  all  owners 
should  deed  their  land  to  the  State  and  receive  in  exchange  a  certificate 
of  ownership  or  title,  which,  the  enthusiastic  advocates  claimed,  could 
be  made  n^otiable  like  certificates  of  the  stock  of  corporations,  thus 
rendmng  transfers  of  real  property  as  quick  and  convenient  as  of  per- 
sonalty. The  natural  outgrowth  of  this  idea  was,  in  imagination,  a 
real  estate  exchange,  with  all  the  features  of  speculation — future  deliv- 
eries, puts  and  cdls,  corners,  and  so  forth— 4hat  are  assodated  with 
property  less  stable  ^an  real^. 

In  Bome  of  the  British  Coionies^*in  parts  of  Australia  and  British 
America — a  modification  of  this  radical  proposition  has  been  put  into 
actual  effed^  Laws  have  been  passed  the  general  plan  of  which  is  as 
follows:  any  two  persons  desiring  to  transfer  land  firom  one  to  the 
other  may,  for  a  trifling  charge,  convey  it  through  government  with 

Jovemment's  guarantee.  That  is  to  say,  if  Smith  desires  to  convey  to 
ones,  he  conveys  to  government,  and  government  conveys  to  Jones, 
guaranteeing  to  him  a  quiet  title.  It  is  further  provided  by  law  that 
when  title  has  thus  passed  through  government,  any  adverse  claimant 
of  the  land  cannot  bring  a  suit  for  the  property  itself.  The  only 
course  in  sudi  cases  left  open  to  any  one  claiming  a  prior  interest  in 
the  land  is  to  sue  government  for  money  damages.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  law  is  not  obligatory ;  persons  may  convey  land  in 
the  old  way :  it  is  simply  a  method  which  may  be  adopted  at  the  option 
of  the  parties,  and  is  found  to  be  such  a  convenience  that  it  is  in  gen- 
eral use  where  the  law  is  in  force.    The  experiment  is  still  too  recent 
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matter  up?  lo  our  country  it  never  would  have  been  allowed  to  teei 
there." 

**  It  was  .too  &r  gone ;  and  whra  the  boy  killed  himself  the  thing 
was  used  by  all  the  government  papers — yon'a  call  them  ^  administration 
organs' — as  a  confession  of  judgment  When  the  Lancers  came  home 
there  was  some  talk,  but  it  was  soon  hushed.  Maitland  had  shut  up 
the  old  place  by  that  time  and  gone  no  one  knew  where,  but  I  read  it 
in  one  oi  the  London  papers, — Ihdhy  I  think, — a  stoiy  that  two  of  the 
irregulars  had  quarrelled  with  their  fellows  and  after  the  war  was  over 
told  a  tale  that  made  a  sensation  in  Cape  Colony.  They  said  that  the 
young  officer  was  a  maligned  man ;  that  up  to  midnight  he  had  pushed 
on,  but  every  scout  and  patrol  they  met  warned  them  that  thousa^ids  of 
Zulus  were  ahead,  and  that  it  was  madness  to  try.  The  men  began 
whispering  among  themselves,  and  beeged  the  sereeant  to  attempt  to 
dissuade  the  Lancer  officer ;  and  he  did/and  they  all  began  to  talk,  but 
he  refused  to  listen.  At  last  they  halted  at  a  little  stream  and  flatly 
refused  to  go  a  step  fiurther.  He  ordered,  b^ged,  and  implored.  He 
promised  heavy  reward  to  any  one  of  their  number  who  would  come 
and  show  him  the  way.  Then  they  heard  the  night  mes  or  signals  of 
some  war-parties  across  the  fields,  and  the  sergeant  and  most  of  the  men 
pnt  spurs  to  their  horses ;  the  others  followed,  and  they  rode  back  five 
miles  until  they  were  within  our  patrolled  lines ;  then  they  bivouacked, 
supposing  of  course  the  Lancer  had  followed  them.  But  he  hadn't :  he 
never  joined  them  all  next  day,  and  likely  as  not  he  had  done  his  best 
to  get  through  that  strange  country  by  night,  alone,  and  had  tried  to 
canr  his  despatches  to  the  detachment  They  knew  they  must  tell  a 
straight  story  or  be  severely  punished.  They  were  twelve  against  one 
when  it  came  to  evidence,  as  the  sergeant  pointed  out^  and  so  they 
agreed  on  the  one  that  sent  him  to  Coventry. 

"  Some  of  the  Lancer  officers  got  hold  of  this  and  swore  they  believed 
it  true ;  but  meantime  the  government  had  had  the  devil's  own  time  in 
tiding  his  lordship  the  general  over  the  numerous  blunders  he  had  made 
in  the  campaign,  and  the  Lancers  were  summarily  ordered  ofi^  elsewh^». 
There  was  no  one  left  to  take  up  poor  Archie's  cause  at  home,  and  the 
thing  died  out." 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry,  Mr.  Ewe%  it  wouldn't  die  out  here !  We 
Yankees  would  resurrect  such  a  thing  if  it  were  old  as  a  mummy." 

^^  Sometimes  I  think  old  Maitland  would  be  glad  of  the  chance  to 
do  it,  even  broken  as  he  is;  sometimes,  Mrs.  Cowan  says,  he  walks 
the  floor  all  night  and  holds  Archie's  last  letter  in  his  hands.  She 
thinks  he  charges  himself  with  having  driven  the  boy  to  suicide." 

"Does  Miss  Maitland  never  revisit  the  old  home?"  asked  Perry, 
after  a  moment's  thought 

"  She  goes  with  her  fiither — everywhere.  He  is  never  here  more 
than  twice  a  year,  and  seldom  for  more  than  six  weeks  at  a  time. 
Were  it  not  K)r  her,  though,  he  would  settle  down  here,  I  believa 
He  went  to  Cape  Colony  and  tried  to  find  the  men  who  gave  out  that 
story,  but  one  of  them  was  dead  and  the  other  had  utterly  disappeared. 
There  were  still  six  survivors  of  that  escort,  the  sergeant  among  them, 
and  he  was  a  man  of  some  position  and  property.    They  stuck  to  the 
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original  stoiy,  and  said  the  two  men  who  started  the  sensation  were 
mere  blackmailing  vagrants.  Maitland  advertised  everywhere  for  the 
missing  man,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  think  he  and  Miss  Gladys  have 
finally  abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  righting  Archie's  name.  She  was 
only  a  child  when  it  all  happened,  but  she  worshipped  him,  and  never 
for  an  instant  has  believed  tne  story  of  his  having  funked.  She's  out 
here  riding  somewhere  this  morning,  by  the  way.' 

'^  Who  I  Miss  Maitland?"  exclaimed  Perry,  with  sudden  start,  and 
a  flash  of  eager  light  in  his  blue  eyes. 

Ewen  smiled  quietly  as  he  answered,  ^^  Yes.  She  needed  exercise, 
and  wanted  to  come  down  to  the  gate  and  meet  Dr.  Quin.  She  went 
on  up  the  valley ;  and  I  wonder  she  is  not  back." 

The  bright  light  faded  quickly  as  it  came;  the  glad  blue  eyes 
clouded  heavily.  Ewen  looked  at  the  young  soldier,  surprise  in  his 
florid  face, — surprise  that  quickly  deepened  into  concern,  for  Perry 
turned  suddenly  away,  as  though  looking  for  his  comrades  of  the  hunt. 

"  I  think  they're  coming  now,"  said  the  manager,  peering  up  the 
valley  under  the  shading  wiflows.     "  Yes  I    Won't  you  stop  a  bit  ?" 

"Not  now,"  was  the  hurried  reply.  "Thank  you  for  that  story 7 
it  has  given  me  a  lot  to  think  about.  I'll  see  you  again."  The  l4st 
words  were  almost  shouted  back ;  for,  urged  by  sudden  dig  of  the  spur, 
Nolan  indignantly  lashed  his  heels,  then  rushed  in  wrathful  gallop 
towards  the  eastern  blufis.  It  was  no  wilful  pang  his  rider  had  in- 
flicted on  his  pet  and  comrade ;  it  was  only  the  involuntary  transmis- 
sion of  the  shock  to  his  own  young  heart, — a  cruel,  jealous  stab,  that 
came  with  those  thoughtless  words,  "  She  wanted  to  come  down  to  the 
gate  and  meet  Dr.  Quin,  and  went  on  up  the  valley."  He  would  not 
even  look  back  and  see  her  riding  by  that  man's  side. 

XII. 

To  use  the  expression  of  Mr.  Dana,  "  Ned  Perry  seemed  off  his 
feed"  for  a  day  or  two.  The  hunt  had  been  pronounced  a  big  success, 
despite  the  fact  of  Perry's  defection, — he  had  not  even  joined  them  at 
luncheon, — and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  repeated  the  first  bright 
day  after  muster.  That  ceremony  came  off  on  Monday  with  due  pomp 
and  formality  and  much  'rigidity  of  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  post 
commander.  It  was  watched  with  interest  by  the  ladies,  and  Mrs.  Bel- 
knap even  proposed  that  when  the  barracks  and  kitchens  were  being 
visited  they  should  go  along.  Dana  had  been  her  devotee  ever  since 
the  day  of  the  hunt,  and  announced  his  willingness  to  cany  her  sug- 
gestion to  the  colonel,  but  Belknap  decline^T'  She  wanted  a  few 
words  with  Perry,  and  did  not  know  how  to  effect  her  purpose.  When 
he  stopped  and  spoke  to  her  after  parade  on  Saturoay  evening  and 
would  have  made  peace,  she  thought  to  complete  her  apparent  conquest 
by  a  show  of  womanly  displeasure  at  his  (x)nduct,  and  an  assurance 
that,  thanks  to  Mr.  Dana,  tne  day  had  been  delightful  and  his  failure 
to  accompany  her  had  been  of  no  consequence  at  all.  The  utterly 
.  unexpected  way  in  which  he  took  it  was  simply  a  "  stunner"  to  the 
little  lady.    So  far  from  being  piqued  and  jealous  and  huffy,  as  she 
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expected,  Mr.  Perry  justified  the  oft-expressed  opinion  of  ber  sisterhood 
to  the  effisot  that  ^^  men  were  simply  past  all  comprehension''  by  bright- 
ening  up  instantly  and  expressing  such  relief  at  her  information  that 
for  a  moment  she  was  too  dazed  to  speak.  By  that  time  he  had  pleas- 
antly said  good-night  and  vanished ;  nor  had  he  been  near  her  since, 
except  to  bow  and  look  pleased  when  she  walked  by  with  Dana.  She 
never  thought  of  him  as  an  actor  before^  but  this,  said  Mrs.  Belknap 
to  herself,  looka  like  consummate  acting.  Had  she  known  of,  or  even 
suspected,  the  existence  of  a  woman  who  had  interposed  and  cast  her 
into  the  shade,  the  explanation  would  have  occurred  to  her  at  once; 
but  that  there  was  a  goddess  in  the  shape  of  Gladys  Maitland  within 
a  day's  ride  of  Rossiter  she  never  dreamed  for  an  instant.  Believing 
that  no  other  woman  could  have  unseated  her,  Mrs.  Belknap  simply 
could  not  account  for  such  utter — such  unutterable— oomplaoency  on 
the  part  of  her  lately  favored  admirer  in  his  virtual  dismissal  All 
Sund^  and  Monday  she  looked  for  si^s  of  sulking  or  surrender,  but 
looked  in  vain.  Perry  seemed  unusually  grave  and  silent,  was  Parke's 
report  of  the  situation ;  but  whatever  comfort  she  might  have  derived 
from  that  knowledge  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  way  he  brightened 
up  and  looked  pleased  whenever  they  chanced  to  meet.  Monday  even- 
ing he  stopped  to  speak  with  her  on  the  walk,  holdine  out  his  hand 
and  fairly  oeaming  upon  her:  she  icily  received  these  demonstrations, 
but  &ilea  to  chill  them  or  him.  Then  she  essayed  to  make  him  suffer 
the  pangs  of  Uie  jilted  by  clinging  to  Dana's  arm  and  smiling  up  in 
Dana's  &ce,  and  then  she  suddenly  started :  ^'Oh,  Mr.  Dana!  How 
could  I  have  been  so  thoughtless  ? — and  this  is  your  wounded  side !" 
Dana  protested  that  her  slight  weight  was  soothing  balm,  not  additional 
pain,  and  Perry  promptly  asseverated  that  if  he  were  Dana  he  would 
b^  her  not  to  quit  his  arm,  and  her  eyes  looked  scorn  at  him  as  she 
said,  "How  can  you  know  anything  about  it,  Mr.  Perry?  You've 
never  been  in  action  or  got  a  scratch,  while  Mr.  Dana" — and  now  the 
dark  eyes  spoke  volumes  as  they  looked  up  into  those  of  her  escort — 
"  Mr.  Dana  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  fighting  days  of  the  regiment" 
Even  thai  fiiiled  to  crush  him ;  while  it  had  the  effect  of  making  Dana 
feel  mawkish  and  absurd.  Perry  frankly  responded  that  he  only 
wondered  the  women  ever  could  find  time  to  show  any  civility  whatever 
to  fellows  like  him,  when  there  were  so  many* who  "  had  records."  She 
was  completely  at  a  loss  to  fathom  him,  and  when  tattoo  came  on  Monday 
night,  and  they  were  all  discussing  the  project  of  a  run  with  the  houndb 
for  the  coming  morrow, — a  May-day  celebration  on  new  principles, — 
Mrs.  Belknap  resolved  upon  a  change  of  tactics. 

Dana  was  officer  of  the  guard  and  over  at  the  guard-house,  but  nearly 
all  the  other  officers  were  chatting  about  the  veranda  and  the  gate  of 
the  colonel's  quarters.  Thither  had  Captain  Belknap  escorted  his  pretty 
wife,  and  she  was,  as  usual,  the  centre  of  an  interested  group.  Perry 
came  strolling  along  after  reporting  the  result  of  tattoo  roll-call  to  the 
adjutant,  and  Captain  Stryker  called  to  him  and  asked  some  questbn 
about  the  men  on  stable-guard.  The  orders  of  the  colonel  with  regard 
to  watching  the  movements  of  the  men  after  the  night  roll-call  were 
being  closely  observed,  and  when  the  trumpets  souixKd  "  taps,"  a  few 
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moments  later,  several  of  the  trooprcommanders  walked  avray  together, 
and  this  left  a  smaller  party.  It  was  just  at  this  juncture  that  Mrs. 
Belknap's  sweet  voice  was  heard  addressing  the  commanding  officer : 

"  On,  colonel  I  Ever  since  Thursday  1  have  been  telling  Captain 
Belknap  about  those  lovely  albums  of  yours ;  and  he  is  so  anxious  to 
see  them.     Ckmld  he  have  a  look  at  them  to-night  f' 

"  Why,  certainly  I"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  allheartiness  and  pleasure. 
"  Come  right  in,  Belknap,  come  in, — ^any  of  you, — all  of  you, — where 
it's  good  and  light."  And  he  hospitably  held  open  the  screen  door. 
Perry  had  seen  tne  albums  a  dozen  times,  but  he  was  for  going  in  with 
the  others,  when  he  felt  a  little  hand-pressure  on  his  arm,  and  Mrs. 
Belknap's  great  dark  eyes  were  gassing  up  into  his  with  mournful,  in- 
credulous appeal. 

"Don't  you  know  I  want  to  see  you?"  she  murmured  so  that  only 
he  could  hear.     "  Wait !" 

And,  much  bewildered,  Mr.  Perry  waited. 

She  stood  where  she  could  look  through  the  screen  door  into  the 
parlor  beyond,  watching  furtively  until  the  party  were  grouped  under 
the  hannng  lamps  and  absorbed  m  looking  over  one  another's  shoulders 
at  the  mmous  albums ;  then,  beckoning  to  him  to  follow,  she  flitted, 
like  some  eerie  sprite,  on  tiptoe  to  the  southern  end  of  the  veranda, 
where  clustering  vines  hid  her  from  view  from  the  walk  along  the 
parade.  Perry  o^an  to  feel  queer,  as  he  aflerwards  expressed  it,  but 
ne  stalked  along  after  her,  declining  to  modulate  the  thunder  of  his 
heavy  heels  upon  the  resounding  gallery.  She  put  her  finger  to  her 
lips,  and,  after  a  nervous  glance  around,  looked  at  him  wamingly, 
beseechingly. 

"What  on  earth's  the  matter?"  was  all  the  perplexed  and  callow 
youth  could  find  to  -say,  and  in  a  tone  so  utterly  devoid  of  romance, 
sentiment,  tenderness, — anything  she  wanted  to  hear, — ^that  in  all  her 
experience — and  she  had  had  not  a  little — pretty,  bewitching  little 
Mrs.  Belknap  could  recall  nothing  so  humiliating. 

"  How  ean  you  be  so  unkind  to  me?"  at  last  she  whispered,  in  the 
tragic  tremolo  she  well  knew  to  be  effective:  it  had  done  execution 
over  and  again.  But  big,  handsome  Ned  Perry  looked  only  like  one 
in  a  maze ;  then  he  bent  over  her  in  genuine  concern : 

"Why,  Mrs.  Belknap  I  What  has  happened?  What  has  gone 
wrong?    What  do  you  mean  by  unkindness?" 

She  faced  him,  indignantly  now :  "  Is  it  possible  you  profess  not  to 
know?" 

"  By  all  that's  holy,  Mrs.  Belknap,  I  haven't  an  idea  of  what  you 
mean  to  change  me  with.  Tell  me,  and  I'll  make  every  amend  I  know 
how."      ^ 

He  was  bending  over  her  in  genuine  distress  and  trouble :  he  had 
no  thought  but  to  assure  her  of  his  innocence  of  any  conscious  wrong. 
She  was  leaning  upon  the  balcony  rail,  and  he  rested  one  strong  hand 
upon  the  post  at  the  shaded  corner,  above  her  head,  as  he  bowed  his 
own  to  catch  her  reply. 

For  a  moment  she  turned  her  face  away,  her  bosom  heaving,  her 
little  hands  clasping  nervously,  the  picture  of  wronged  and  sorrowing 
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womanhood.  His  blunt,  nidged  honesty  was  something  she  had  never 
yet  had  to  deal  with.  This  indeed  was  "  game  worth  the  candle,"  bat 
something  of  a  higher  order  than  the  threadbare  flirtations  she  had 
found  so  palatable  heretofore.  She  had  expected  him  to  be  revealed 
by  this  tune  as  the  admirer  who  had  only  been  playing  a  part  in  his 
apparent  acoeptaiice  of  the  situation  of  the  last  two  days;  she  expected 
to  be  aocusea  of  coauetting  with  Dana,  of  n^lect,  coldness,  insult 
towards  himself;  and  this  she  would  have  welcomed :  it  would  have 
shown  him  still  a  victim  in  her  toils,  a  mouse  she  midit  toy  and  play 
with  indefinitely  before  bestowing  the  final  coup  de  grace.  But  in^iead 
of  it,  or  anything  like  it,  here  stood  the  tall,  nandsome  young  fellow, 
utterly  ignoring  the  possibility  of  her  having  wronged  him,  and  only 
b^ging  to  be  told  how  he  had  afironted  her,  that  he  might  make  im- 
m^iate  amends.  It  was  simply  exasperating.  She  turned  suddenly 
upon  him,  hiding  her  &oe  in  her  hands,  almost  sobbing : 

"  And  I  thought  we  were  such — such  friends  P* 

Even  that  suggestive  tentative  did  not  lay  him  prostrate.  Fancy 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  his  response : 

"  Why,  so  did  1 1'*  This  was  too  much.  Down  came  the  hands, 
and  were  laid  in  frantic  appeal  upon  his  breast  He  did  not  bar  the 
way ;  she  could  have  slipped  from  the  comer  without  difficulty ;  but 
the  other  method  was  more  dramatia 

"  Let  me  go,  Mr.  Ferry/*  she  pleaded.  " I — I  might  have  known; 
I  might  have  known.''    The  accents  were  stifled,  heart-rending. 

"  Don't  go  yet,  Mrs.  Belknap ;  donH  go  without  telling  me  what — 
what  I've  done."  And  poor  Ned  imploringly  seized  the  little  hands 
in  both  his  and  held  them  tight.     ^^  Please  tell  me,"  he  pleaded. 

'^No,  no  I  You  would  not  understand;  you  do  not  see  what 
I  have  to  bear.  Let  me  go,  I  b^, — ^please.  I  cannot  stay."  And 
her  great  dark  eyes,  swimming  in  tears,  were  raised  to  his  race,  while 
with  faint — very  faint — struggles  she  strove  to  pull  her  hands  away, 
relentine  in  her  purpose  to  go  the  moment  she  felt  that  he  was  relaxing 
the  hold  in  which  they  were  clasped,  but  suddenly  wrenching  them 
from  his  breast  and  darting  from  his  side,  leaving  Perry  in  much 
bewilderment  to  face  about  and  confront  the  doctor. 

A  little  opening  had  been  left  in  the  railing  at  the  south  end  of  the 
veranda, — ^the  same  through  which  the  post  surgeon  had  passed  the 
night  Mrs.  Lawrence  had  shown  to  Perry  the  answering  signal-light : 
it  was  the  doctor's  ^'  short  cut"  between  the  colonel's  quarters  and  his 
own  side-door,  and  soft,  unbetraying  turf  lay  there  between.  Absorbed 
in  her  melodrama,  Mrs.  Belknap  had  failed  to  note  the  coming  of  the 
intruder;  absorbed  in  his  own  stupefaction  and  his  fiiir  partner's 
apparent  depth  of  woe,  Ned  Perry  heard  nothing  but  her  sofl;  words 
and  softer  sighs,  until  a  deep  voice  at  his  shoulder — a  voice  whose  accent 
betrayed  no  apology  for  the  discovery  and  less  sympathy  for  the  dis- 
covensd— ^ve  utterance  to  this  uncompromising  sentiment : 

"  Mrs.  Belknap,  this  is  the  thirtieth — not  the  firsts— of  April." 

"And  what  has  that  to  do  with  your  sudden  appearance.  Dr.  Quin?" 
answered  the  lady,  with  smiling  lips  but  flashing  eyes.  She  rallied 
fix>m  the  shock  of  sudden  volley  like  the  veteran  she  was,  and  took  the 
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brant  of  the  fight  on  her  own  white,  gleaming  shoulders,  needing  no 
aid  firom  the  young  fellow  who  stood  mere,  flushing,  annoyed,  yet  too 
perturbed  to  say  a  word  even  had  there  been  a  chance  to  eet  one  in 
edgewise.  Blunt  as  he  was,  he  could  not  but  realiace  the  awKwardness 
of  the  situation.  And  to  be  so  misjudged  by  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Quin ! 
All  this  was  flashing  through  his  mind  as  the  doctor  answered, — 

^^  Nothing  with  my  appearance,  Mrs.  Belknap :  it  was  ytmra  I  re- 
marked upon.     You  seemed  to  think  it  All  Fools'  Day.'* 

"  Far  from  it,  doctor,  when  I  thought  you  miles  away." 

"Well,  well,  Mrs.  Belknap,''  said  Quin,  shrugging  his  broad 
shoulders  and  laughing  at  her  undaunted  pluck,  ^'I've  known  you 
fifteen  years,  and  never  have  found  you  at  a  loss  for  a  sharp  retort." 

"  In  all  the  years  you  haoe  known  me,  doctor,  as  child,  as  maid,  as 
woman,  you  are  the  only  man  in  the  army  who  ever  put  me  on  the 
defensive.  I  see  clearly  that  you  would  taunt  me  because  of  this  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Perry.  Hani  saU  qui  mcdy  pense,  Dr.  Quin  I  You  are 
the  last  man  in  this  garrison— cavalry  and  ail — who  can  afford  to  throw 
stones." 

"  Whew-w-w  P'  whistled  the  doctor.  "  What  a  little  spitfire  you 
always  were,  to  be  sure  1 — Mr.  Perry,"  said  he,  turning  suddenly  on  the 
young  officer,  "  let  me  at  once  apologize  for  a  very  misleading  observa- 
tion. When  I  spoke  of  having  known  Mrs.  Belknap  fifteen  years  she 
instantly  thought  I  meant  to  make  her  out  very  mucn  older  than  she 
is ;  and  hence  these  recriminations.  She  always  objected  to  me  because 
I  used  to  tease  her  when  she  was  in  her  first  long  dresses, — ^the  prettiest 
rirl  at  Fort  Leavenworth, — and  she's  never  ^tten  over  it.  But  her 
mther  and  I  were  good  friends,  and  I  should  hke  to  be  an  honest  one 
to  his  daughter.    Oood-night  to  you  both." 

"  One  moment.  Dr.  Quin,"  said  Perry,  springing  forward.  "  You 
have  seen  fit  to  make  comments  and  insinuations  that  have  annoyed 
Mrs.  Belknap  at  a  time  when  she  was  under  my  escort " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Perry,  no  I  no  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Belknap,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm.  "  Not  a  word  of  that  kind,  I  implore  I  Hush  I 
here  comes  my  husband." 

^'  Ah,  Belknap,"  said  the  doctor,  blandly,  as  the  big  captain  came 
hurriedly  forth  with  searching  glance  along  the  dark  gallery,  '^  here  you 
find  me,  as  usual,  trying  to  1^  devoted  to  Mrs.  B.  whenever  I  can  get 
you  out  of  the  way.     Why  the  jeuce  can't  you  stay  ?" 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it,  doctor?"  answered  the  captain,  in  tones  of 
evident  relief.  "  It  is  &r  too  chilly  for  this  young  woman  to  be  sitting 
here  without  a  wrap,  is  it  not?  Come  inside,  Dofly.  Come,  doctor. — 
Halloo!  what's  that?" 

A  cavalry  trumpeter  came  springing  through  the  gate  and  up  on 
the  veranda. 

"  Is  Captain  Stryker  here?"  he  panted. 

"  No.     Whaf  8  the  matter  ?"  demanded  Perry. 

"  Trouble  at  the  stables,  sir.    Sergeant  Gwynne's  assaulted  again," 

Perry  sprang  from  the  veranda  and  went  tearing  across  the  dark 
level  of  the  parade  as  fast  as  active  legs  could  carry  him,  leaving  the 
doctor  far  behind.     As  he  passed  the  company  quarters  he  noted  that 
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several  men  were  leaping  from  their  broad  galleries^  some  jost  palling 
on  a  blouse,  others  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  but  all  hastening  towards  the 
stables,  where  dim  lights  could  be  seen  flitting  about  lU:e  willV-the- 
wispe.  One  of  these  troopers  came  bounding  to  his  side,  and  would 
have  passed  him  in  the  race.  He  recogpijGed  the  athletic  form  even  in 
the  darkness,  and  hailed  him : 

"  That  you.  Sergeant  Leary  ?     Whaf  s  gone  wrong  ?'' 

^^  It's  thim  blackguards  from  below,  sir.     Who  else  could  it  be?'' 

^'  Those  people  at  the  ranch  ?" 

^'  The  very  ones,  sir.  No  one  else  would  harm  Sergeant  Gwynne. 
Sure  we  ought  to  have  wound  'em  up  the  one  night  we  had  a  chance, 
sir." 

Breathless,  almost,  they  reached  the  stables.  The  horses  were  all 
snorting,  stamping,  and  plunging  about  in  their  stalls,  showing  every 
indication  of  excitement  and  alarm.  From  the  stables  of  the  acyoining 
companies  other  men  had  come  with  lanterns,  and  a  group  of  perhaps 
hau  a  dosen  troopers  was  gathered  about  the  form  of  a  cavalry  sergeant 
who  was  seated,  limp  and  exhausted,  at  the  western  door- way.  One 
soldier  was  bathing  his  face  with  a  sponge ;  the  first  sergeant  of  the 
tnx^  was  bending  over  and  trying  to  leel  the  pulse. 

^'  Stand  back,  you  men  1"  he  said,  authoritatively,  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  lieutenant's  shoulder-straps.  ^'  Leave  a  lantern  here. — ^Now, 
Gwynne,  here's  Lieutenant  Perry.    Can  you  tell  him  who  it  was?" 

Gwynne  feebly  strove  to  rise,  but  Perry  checked  him. 

^^  Sit  down  I  The  doctor  is  coming ;  don't  attempt  to  move,"  panted 
the  young  office.  ^^  Tell  me  what  y<m  know  about  it,  Sergeant  Hob- 
mer." 

''  Nothing  but  this,  sir.  I  was  in  the  office,  when  Trumpeter  Peter> 
sen  ran  in  and  said  they  were  killing  Sergeant  Gwynne.  i  sent  him 
for  the  captain  and  grabbed  my  revolver  and  ran  here  as  hard  as  I  could. 
He  was  lying  just  outside  the  door  when  I  got  here,  and  not  another 
soul  in  sight  Sergeant  Boss,  of  F  Troop,  smd  Sergeant  Fagan,  of  B, 
came  with  their  lanterns  from  the  stables  next  door ;  but  they  luul  not 
even  heard  the  trouble." 

"  Where  was  the  stable-euard  ?" 

^^  Inside,  sir,  and  he's  there  now.  He  heard  the  scuffle,  he  says, 
and  ran  to  give  the  alarm  and  to  protect  the  sergeant,  but  the  men 
scattered  when  he  came,  and  he  saw  none  of  them.'' 

^^  Tell  him  to  come  here.  Let  some  of  these  men  go  in  and  quid^ 
the  horses.  The  captain  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  and  he  will  want  to 
see  that  stable-man.    Who  is  it?" 

"Kelly,  sir." 

By  this  time  Dr.  Quin  came  lumbering  heavily  up  the  slope  to  the 
stable  door.  His  manner  was  very  quiet  and  very  grave  as  he  bent 
over  the  injured  man  and  carefully  studied  his  face  by  the  light  of  the 
sergeant's  lamp.  Gwynne  partially  opened  his  eyes  and  turn^  his 
hes^  as  though  the  glare  were  too  painiul.    The  doctor  spoke  gently : 

"You  know  me,  sergeant? — uvt  Quiu.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
struck  you  ?    Are  you  hurt  elsewhere  than  in  the  head  ?" 

Gwynne  made  no  reply  for  a  moment,  then  fiiintly  answered, — 
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**  Stuiined,  mainly^  and  one  or  two  kicks  after  I  was  knocked  down." 
Then  came  a  deeper  voice^  quiet  but  authoritative,  and  the  group 

that  had  begun  to  close  in  again  about  the  doctor  and  his  patient  fell 

back  as  Captain  Stryker  strode  into  tlieir  midst. 

^'  Sergeant  Hosmer,  send  all  these  men  of  the  troop  back  to  their 

Juarters  at  once,  and  permit  no  more  to  come  out. — ^Is  he  much  hurt, 
octorr 

^'  Somewhat  stunned,  he  says.     I've  made  no  examination  yet'' 

The  captain  looked  about  him.  Except  one  sergeant  holding  a 
lantern,  the  other  troopers,  obedient  to  his  order,  were  slowly  fiuling 
back  into  the  darkness  on  their  way  to  the  barracks.  Only  the  doctor, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  the  sergeant  remained  by  the  side  of  the  injured  man. 
Then  came  the  question, — 

"  Who  did  this,  Gwynne?" 

No  answer.  A  deeper  shade  of  pain  and  trouble  seemed  to  pass 
over  the  young  sergeant's  fkoe.  He  made  an  effort  to  speak,  hesitated, 
and  at  last  replied, — 

"  I  cannot  say,  sir." 

"  You  know,  do  you  not?" 

Again  pained  silence  and  embarrassment.  At  last  the  seigeant 
leaned  slowly  forward  and  spoke : 

^'  Captain,  the  men  were  masked,  the  voices  disguised.  I  could  not 
see  the  dress  in  the  darkness.  I  was  struck  on  Sie  head  almost  the 
instant  I  got  outside  the  door,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
identify  one  of  them," 

^^  Do  you  think  it  was  the  same  gang  you  had  the  trouble  with  at 
Dunraven  ?" 

"  I — could  not  say,  sir." 

"  Do  you  suspect  any  of  our  own  men  ?" 

"  I — would  not  say  that,  sir." 

"Where  is  the  stable-guard?"  asked  Stiyker.  "Send  him 
here." 

Ajad  presently  Trooper  Kelly — a  wiry  little  Irishman,  with  a 
twinkling  eye  and  an  expression  of  mingled  devilment  and  imperturba- 
bility in  nis  &ce— -came  forth  from  the  stable  door  and  stood  attention, 
awaiting  his  examination. 

"  Where  were  you  when  this  assault  took  place,  Kelly  ?" 

"  At  the  &r  end  of  the  stables,  sir,"  replied  Kelly,  with  prompt 
and  confident  tone. 

"  Then  of  course  you  saw  and  know  nothing  of  it." 

"  Not  a  wor-rad,  sir." 

^^  Why  did  you  let  a  gang  from  that  English  ranch  come  here  and 
beat  your  sergeant  before  your  very  eyes?" 

Kelly  reddened  at  the  veir  idea : 

"  I'd  ha'  died  first,  sir  I    Sure  they'd  niver  dared ''    And  then 

Kelly  stopped  short.  His  Celtic  pride  had  been  touched  to  the  cpkk, 
and  had  it  not  proved  too  much  for  even  Irish  ¥dt? 

"  How  did  they  get  the  sergeant  out  of  the  stable  at  this  hour  of 
the  night?" 

"  Sure  they  called  him  out,  sir." 
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Walter  Thornbory,  in  his  '^Haunted  London/'  agrees  with  Yates. 
Stedman,  however^  in  his  ^^  Victorian  Poets,"  thinks  the  bridge  meant 
is  London  Bridge.     Probably  the  *^  Prose  Laureate  of  the  Fools"  is 

S'  rht  in  his  surmise  that^  while  not  qiedfically  meaning  any  one  bridge^ 
ood  bad  in  mind  London  Bridge.  ^  The  narrowness  of  its  ardieSy" 
says  another  of  oar  competitors,  '^  makes  the  channel  very  ru»d,  and  to 
pass  through  them  was  termed  ^  to  shoot  the  bridge.'    An  old  London 

!>roverb  ran,  ^  London  Bridge  was  made  for  wise  mai  to  go  ovar  and 
bols  to  go  under.' " 
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To  the  spedmens  of  self-criticisin  given  in  the  last  Monthly  Goflsip  these 
addenda  may  be  made : 

Albert  DOrer  wrote  calmly  to  one  who  had  foond  fiiolt  with  his  work, ''  It 
cannot  be  better  done."  HszUtt  speaks  thus  of  his  *" Table-TaUcs :''  "I  could 
swear  (were  they  not  mine)  the  thoughts  in  many  of  them  are  founded  as  a  nx^ 
free  as  air,  the  tone  like  au  Italian  picture."  When  John  Dryden  was  con- 
gratulated on  the  beauty  of  his  "  Ode  for  St  Cecilia's  Day,"  he  answered, ''  You 
are  right :  a  nobler  ode  was  never  produced,  and  never  will  be."  John  G.  Saxe, 
coming  out  one  day  from  the  sanctum  of  the  Boston  Pbst,  said  exultingly  to  the  first 
friend  he  m^,  "  I  have  just  left  with  Colonel  Greene  the  finest  sonnet  that  has 
been  written  since  the  days  of  Sir  John  Suckling."  When  Hogarth  was  at  woik 
upon  his  "  Marriage  k  la  Mode"  he  told  Reynolds  that  the  world  would  soon  be 
gratified  "  with  such  a  sight  as  it  had  never  seen  equalled."  Baron  Bunsen  tells 
us  that  calling  once  upon  Thorwaldsen,  the  sculptor,  he  found  him  greatly 
depressed.  He  had  lately  finished  his  "  Christ"  for  Copenhagen,  and  he  believed 
that  his  genius  had  reached  its  full  height  and  must  now  begin  to  decline.  "  I 
have  never  before,"  he  explained,  "  been  satisfied  with  any  of  my  wiwks :  I  am 
satisfied  with  this,  and  shall  never  have  a  great  idea  again."  George  Eliot  said 
that  she  never  finished  a  novel  without  throwing  aside  her  pen  in  the  despairing 
belief  that  she  could  never  write  another  line.  "  Good  Qod,  what  a  genius  I  had 
when  I  wrote  that  book  I"  was  Swift's  cry  over  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub"  in  the  sad 
days  when  he  had  become  a  driveller  and  a  show. 

Is  Whittier's  '' Snow-bound^  a  Winter  Idyl,"  founded  on  hctl  J.  B, 
Jones. 

It  is  a  reminiscence  of  a  day  in  the  poet's  early  life,  when  the  fiunily,  with 
some  of  their  friends,  were  snowed-in  by  a  heavy  storm.  The  charactas  de- 
scribed are  Whittier's  father  and  mother;  his  uncle;  his  aunt,  Mercy  Huney; 
his  elder  sister,  Mary,  afterwards  Mrs.  Caldwell ;  his  younger  sister,  lE^izabeth; 
the  village  school-master,  Joshua  Coffin ;  and  a  young  school-mistress,  Harriet 
Livermore,  whom  the  poet  compares  to  "  Petruchio's  Kate,"  and  whose  story  is 
hinted  at  in  the  poem.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  talents,  of  an  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic disposition,  but  with  an  ungovernable  temper.    She  foil  fiercely  in  love 
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with  a  yonng  surgeon,  Moees  Eliot,  wlio  returned  her  passion  bat  Mt  that  it 
uroold  not  be  wise  for  him  to  unite  himself  to  so  violent  a  nature.  He  therefore 
went  South  to  escape  from  the  unhappy  attachment,  and  died  of  yellow  fever  in 
Florida.  After  the  death  of  her  lov«r,  Miss  Idvermore  turned  devotee,  travelled 
throu^  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt^  and  finally  settled  down  in  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  where  she  died.  The  **  wise  old  doctor"  of  the  concluding  Hues 
was  Elias  Weld,  to  whom  MThittier  has  dedicated  his  poem  of  "  The  Countess." 

Who  was  St  Felicitas?  I  do  not  find  her  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  or  in  Mrs. 
element's  Handbooks.  M.  B.  M. 

St  Felicitas  was  a  widow  belonging  to  an  illustrious  Roman  family.  She 
had  brought  up  her  seven  sons  in  the  Christian  fiuth,  and  was  herself  so  eminent 
for  her  virtues  that  many  were  converted  through  her  example.  This  was  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus ;  and  when  the  great  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  took  place  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  cited  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  prefect  Publius.  But  she  steadily  refused  to  deny  Christ  and 
sacrifice  to  false  gods.  When  reminded  that  her  obstinacy  would  bring  ruin  not 
only  upon  herself  but  upon  her  beloved  children,  she  rq>lied  that  they  knew 
how  to  choose  everlasting  life  rather  than  eternal  death.  Then  the  prefect  called 
the  sons  before  him  and  commanded  them  to  abjure  Christ  on  pain  of  torments 
and  of  death,  but  their  mother  encouraged  them  to  persevere  in  resistance,  saying 
to  them,  '*  My  sons,  be  strong  in  heart,  and  look  up  to  heaven,  where  Christ  and 
all  his  saints  await  your  coming."  One  after  another  they  were  put  to  death,  on 
July  10, 173.  Januarius,  the  eldest,  was  scourged  with  leaded  thongs ;  Felix  and 
Philip  were  beaten  with  clubs;  Sylvanus  was  thrown  from  a  rock;  Alexander, 
Vitalis,  and  Martial  were  beheaded.  During  their  sufi^erings  the  mother  stood 
heroically  by  and  ceased  not  to  comfort  and  encourage  them ;  and  when  they 
were  dead  she  thanked  Qod  that  she  had  given  birth  to  sons  who  had  been 
deemed  worthy  of  Paradise.  Her  hope  was  to  follow  them  speedily,  but  the 
tyrant  caused  her  life  to  be  prolonged  for  four  months  in  prison,  in  order  that  she 
might  suffer  a  daily  martyrdom  of  agony,  hoping  to  subdue  her  spirit  through 
affliction.  But  she  remained  firm  in  the  fiuth.  At  length  the  time  of  her  deliv- 
erance arrived,  and,  being  dragged  fix)m  prison,  she  was  tortured  in  various  ways, 
and  then  beheaded,  or,  as  some  say,  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  No- 
vember 28, 173.  In  art  she  is  represented  hooded  or  veiled  as  a  widow,  bearing 
the  martyr's  palm,  and  accompanied  by  her  seven  sons.  St  Felicitas  is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  St  Symphorosa,  the  Jewish  martyr  who,  with  her  seven 
sons,  was  put  to  death  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  them  in  medheval  art  are  so  much  alike  that  they  have  tended  to  increase 
the  confiision. 

Who  was  Isaac  Bickerstaff? 

Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  Astrologer,  was  a  name  assumed  by  Dean  Swift  in 
a  pamphlet  (1708)  directed  against  John  Partridge,  a  vulgar  almanac-maker 
who  put  forth  astoological  predictions.  Bickerstaff  announced  that  he  would 
give  no  vague  oracles,  such  as  Partridge's,  but  would  foretell  events  in  a  plain, 
straightforward  manner.  He  began  by  predicting  the  death  of  Partridge  himself 
at  a  given  day  and  hour.  On  the  day  after  the  specified  time  a  circumstantial 
narrative  appeared  recounting  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction.  Partridge  was 
foolish  enough  to  answer  with  a  protest  that  he  was  still  living,  whereupon 
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oernedy  I  mean :  I  do  not  presume  to  obtrude  advioe  opoo  you  as  to 
anytfainp;  else.'' 

And,  though  he  had  meditated  a  di£ferent  course,  and  had  fully  in- 
tended hunting  up  Dana  and  sending  him  with  a  note  to  call  upon  the 
doctor  for  an  ^^  explanation/'  he  was  glad  to  have  a  man  of  Stryker'a 
standing  cry  halt  All  the  same  he  was  sore  incensed  against  Dr. 
Quin, — mainly  because  of  the  jealous  pain  he  suffered  at  the  knowledge 
of  his  being  so  welcomed  by  Gladys  Maitland  when  he  saw  fit  to  visit 
the  ranch  ;  and  this  pain  gnawed  all  the  more  angrily  now  at  thought 
of  the  embarrassing— even  suspicious — situation  in  which  that  very 
man  had  found  him  on  the  previous  evening.  Pressing  duties  and 
hurried  preparaticNis  kept  him  from  brooding  too  mudi  upon  these  sore 
points,  but  the  youngsters  all  rallied  him  upon  his  preoccupatioo  while 
at  their  merry  brea&ast-table.  He  had  resolved  that  there  was  one 
thing  he  could  and  would  bring  to  an  issue  with  Dr.  Quin,  and  was  all 
impatience  for  the  coming  of  evaiing,  that  he  might  hear  from  the  lips 
of  Captain  Lawrence  the  actual  stories  that  had  been  in  circulation  con- 
cerning Dunraven  Ranch.  He  never  went  out  to  a  hunt  so  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  so  eager  to  have  it  all  over  and 
done  with.  And  yet — and  y^i — ^never  had  there  opened  to  him  a  day 
so  radiant  with  glorious  possibility ;  never  before  in  all  his  young  life 
had  nightfall  proved  so  unwelcome  when  it  finally  came. 

The  first  rabbit  was  started  before  they  were  a  mile  from  Boesiter, 
and  the  hounds  tumbled  over  him  nearly  a  league  away  down  the 
valley  of  the  Monee.  It  was  while  they  were  watering  their  horses  in 
the  stream  that  Mrs.  Belknap  rode  up  beside  them  and  laughingly 
addressed  Mrs.  Lawrence : 

"That  was  too  much  of  a  straight-away  for  either  of  us,  Mrs. 
Lawrence ;  but  what  wager  shall  we  have  on  Uie  first  mask  afler  this  ?" 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Belknap  I  I  can  never  hope  to  rival  you.  It  was 
mere  accident,  and  good  guiding  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  officers  who 
were  kind  enough  to  stay  by  me,  that  enabled  me  to  be  ^  in  at  the  death' 
the  other  day." 

**  You  have  Mr.  Perry  to  lead  you  to-day.  Surely  with  such  a 
guide  you  ouffht  to  be  inspired. — ^Am  I  to  see  (xnyOiingol  you  to-day?" 
she  almost  wnispered  to  him,  as  her  stirrup  brushed  his  riding-boc^ 

"  Certainly,''  he  answered,  auietly,  ana  looking  her  over  with  frank 
blue  eyes  that  were  rather  too  dear  and  calm  for  her  mood.  "  If  Mrs. 
Lawrence  will  excuse  me  a  few  moments  by  and  by,  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  come  and  ride  with  you.     I'll  ask  her." 

"  Indeed  you  shall  not,"  was  the  low-toned  reply,  while  the  dark 
eyes  feirly  snapped  with  indignation.  "  I  do  not  borrow  other  women's 
escort     If  you  know  no  other  way,  that  ends  it." 

And  then  Mrs.  Sprague's  cheery  voice  had  hailed  them  as  h^ 
eager  horse  came  splashing  into  the  stream ;  no  opportunity  occurred 
for  further  impressive  remarks,  but  as  the  "  field"  rode  out  upon  the 
prairie  again  and  the  dogs  spread  their  yelping  skirmish-line  along  tiie 
firont,  Mrs.  Belknap  felt  confident  that  before  they  returned  to  Roster 
she  would  have  her  big,  simple-hearted  admirer  in  some  shape  for  dis- 
cipline.   Two  capital  runs  added  to  her  self-satisfiMHion,  for  in  one  of 
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them  she  was  side  by  side  with  the  foremost  rider  at  the  finish,  and  in 
both  she  had  left  the  other  women  far  in  rear.  Then  came  a  third,  and 
with  it  a  revelation  to  one  and  alL 

It  was  almost  noon,  and  from  a  point  well  out  on  the  prairie  to  the 
northeast  of  Dunraven  the  "  fieW  was  hunting  slowly  homeward,  horses 
and  hounds  pretty  well  tired  out,  and  the  riders  quite  content  with  their 
morning's  sport.  Up  to  this  time  Perry  had  been  in  constant  attend- 
ance on  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  had  made  no  effort  to  join  Mrs.  Belknap. 
Now,  however,  he  could  not  but  see  that  every  little  while  her  eyes 
soueht  his  with  significant  glance  and  that  she  was  riding  well  out  to 
the  left;  of  the  party,  Dana  faithfully  hovering  about  her.  The  colonel 
with  Mrs.  Sprague  ranged  alongside  just  then,  and  a  general  conversa- 
tion ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Perry  found  himself  a  trifle  in  the 
way.  If  there  wasone  thing  fiistidious  Nolan  did  not  like,  it  was  to 
be  crowded  by  horses  for  whom  he  had  no  particular  respect ;  and,  as  a 
number  of  riders  were  grouped  about  Mrs.  Lawrence  at  the  moment, 
it  resulted  that  Nolan's  teeth  and  heels  b^n  to  make  play,  and  Perry 
laughingly  resigned  his  position  at  her  side,  in  order,  as  ne  expressed  it, 
"  to  give  you  ouier  fellows  a  chance.''  Even  then,  as  he  fell  to  the  rear, 
it  was  with  no  thought  or  intention  of  joining  Mrs.  Belknap.  But,  once 
dear  of  the  merry  group,  his  eyes  sought  the  distant  outlines  of  Dun- 
raven  Ranch,  glaring  in  the  noonday  sun  beyond  the  Monee,  and  be- 
tween him  and  that  mysterious  enclosure  whither  his  thoughts  were  so 
constantly  wandering  there  rode  the  dainty  lady,  the  Queen  of  the  Chase, 
80  &r  as  that  day  was  concerned  at  least,  and  she  was  signalling  to  him 
with  her  riding-whip.  Oddly  enough,  when  Perry  rode  up  to  obey  h&t 
summons,  Mr.  Dana  presently  found  means  to  excuse  himself  and  join 
the  main  body. 

"  Mr.  Perry,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  Dana  was  out  of  hearing,  "  Mrs.* 
Page  will  be  with  us  to-night,  or  to-morrow  morning  at  latest/' 

"  Will  she?"  answered  he,  unconscious,  forgetful,  and  with  an  air 
of  pleased  anticipation.  "  How  pleasant  for  you  I  I'll  come  and  pay 
my  respects  the  v^ry  first  thing." 

"  You  do  not  understand,"  was  the  reproachful  response.  "  You 
do  not  care,  I  presume ;  but  this  means  that  you  and  I  will  have  no 
more  long  talks  and  happy  times  together." 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,  Mrs.  Belknap,  but  I'm  blessed  if  I  can  see 
why  we  shouldn't" 

"  No,"  despairingly,  "  it  is  plain  enough  that  you  see  nothing.  Ah, 
well !" — and  the  sigh  was  pathetic-profound,  and  the  look  from  the 
dark  eyes  was  unutterable  in  its  sadness,  "  I  suppose  it  is  better  so, — 
better  so."  She  was  silent  a  moment,  and  Perry's  puzzled  fisusulties  took 
refuge  in  a  long  look  over  towards  Dunraven  again :  he  fancied  he  saw 
figures  moving  down  the  slope  on  the  southern  side. 

"  One  thing  I  want  you  to  promise  me,"  she  presently  said,  sad  and 
sofl  and  low.  There  was  no  reply.  Looking  up,  she  saw  his  head 
was  averted.  Was  he  feeling  the  sting,  then,  ailer  all?  Was  he 
actually  suffering  a  little  pang  afler  this  affectation  of  nonchalance? 

"  One  thing  you  must  promise,  for  my  sake,"  she  repeated. 

And  still  no  answer  came.     How  odd  !    He  was  bending  over  in 
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the  saddle  as  though  tarning  finom  her, — ^perfaape  to  hide  his  hce  from 
her  and  from  them  all.  He  had  shifted  tne  reins  into  his  right  hand, 
and  was  apparently  fumblinff  at  the  breast  of  his  riding-ooat  with  the 
left.  Was  it  the  handkerchief  he  needed  ?  Were  there  starting  tears 
in  those  bine  eyes  that  he  dared  not  let  her  see?  She  could  not  lose 
that  loxnry  I  Out  went  the  little  hand  and  tondied  his  arm.  Her 
tone  was  sweet,  thrilling,  appealing,  yet  commanding :  she  would  see  his 
fiuse. 

"  Mr.  Perry,— Ned  I  Look  at  me.'* 

'^  Eh  I  oh  I  What !  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Belknap,  but  I  was 
trying  to  make  out  who  that  was  in  the  timbii^  yonder.  Looks — ^looks 
almost  like  a  woman  on  horsebaok,  doesn't  it?*' 

But  when  he  appealed  to  her  for  confirmation  of  his  timid,  half> 
credulous  vision  he  was  aehast  at  the  look  in  her  face. 

"  You  were  not  listening !  You  were  not  even  ikkMng  of  what  I 
was  saying !''  she  b^an,  her  white  teeth  set,  her  soft  lips  livid  with 
wrath ;  but  she  suddenly  controlled  herself^ — ^none  too  soon,  for  Dana 
came  trotting  up. 

"  Say,  Perry,  what  do  you  make  that  out  to  be  down  there  in  the 
valley?    Colonel  Brainard  and  I  feel  sure  it's  a  lady  on  horseback." 

And,  looking  at  Perry,  Mrs.  Belknap  saw  that  he  had  flushed  to 
the  very  temples, — that  an  eager,  joyous  light  had  sprung  to  his  ^es ; 
but  before  she  could  say  a  wora  Uiere  came  a  shout  from  the  huntsman, 
a  yell  from  the  leading  line,  a  simultaneous  yelp  from  the  curs  and 
mongrels  among  the  ^^  irregulars,"  and  her  horse  leaped  at  the  bit  and 
went  tearing  off  towards  the  Monee,  foremost  in  mad  pursuit  of  a 
wildly  careering  "jack." 

"Comef  die  called,  as  she  glanced  over  her  shoulder;  but  the 
%ight  was  one  that  only  added  to  her  wrath.  Nolan,  plunging  and 
snorting,  was  held  to  the  spot,  while  his  rider,  sitting  like  a  centaur, 
was  still  eagerly  gazing  over  into  ihe  distant  cottonwoods.  The  next 
instant  she  reali^  that  all  the  field  were  thundering  at  her  heels,  and 
the  instinct  of  the  sportsman  came  to  her  aid.  She  could  not  be  beaten 
in  the  chase. 

For  half  a  mile  Bunny  shot  like  a  streak  of  light  straight  a>ray 
southwestward,  the  hounds  bunched  in  a  slaty,  sweeping  doud  not 
thirty  yards  behind  the  bobbing  tuft  of  his  tail.  Then  he  b^an  a 
long  circle  towards  the  stream,  as  thouoh  to  head  for  a  "  break"  that 
extended  some  rods  back  firom  the  line  oi  blulb.  Another  minute,  and 
he  had  reached  its  partial  shelter  and  darted  in.  For  the  next  minute 
he  was  lost  to  sight  of  his  human  pursuers,  but  presently  flashed  into 
view  again  down  in  the  creek-bottom  and  ^^  streaking  it^'  up  along  the 
northern  bank,  with  the  whole  pack  at  his  heels.  The  blufife  were  steep 
just  here,  some  of  the  riders  a  trifle  timid,  and  all  the  "  field"  reinea 
in  a  little  as  they  made  the  descent ;  Dana,  Mrs.  Belknap,  Parke,  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  Graham,  the  colonel,  and  Mrs.  Spra^e  straightened  out  for 
their  pursuit  in  the  order  named  the  instant  they  reached  the  level  of 
the  valley.  The  hounds  were  far  ahead  by  this  time,  and  the  two  light 
troopers  in  charge  of  them  close  at  their  heels ;  but  who — ^what  was 
the  figure  that  flashed  into  view  between  those  huntsmen  and  the  field, 
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darting  like  arrow  from  the  fnnge  of  willows  and  dashing  straight  in 
wake  of  the  quarry?  Thirty  yards  ahead  of  the  foremost  riders  of 
the  Bossiter  party  a  saperb  English  hunter,  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  his 
eyes  afire  and  his  head  high  in  air,  fresh,  vigorous,  raging  with  long- 
imprisoned  passion  for  the  sport  of  the  old  island  home,  eainin^  on 
the  hounds  at  every  stride,  and  defying  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  nder, 
leaped  from  the  covert  of  the  timber  into  sight  of  one  and  all,  bearing 
a  lovely  but  most  reluctant  victim  on  his  back. 

In  vain  with  might  and  main  she  leaned  back  and  tugged  at  the 
reins :  though  checked  in  his  speed,  the  horse  still  tore  ahead,  keeping 
straight  for  the  hounds,  leaping  in  his  easy  stride  every  littie  eully  or 
^^  branch''  that  crossed  his  path.  Bunny  took  a  sudden  dive  into  the 
timber,  fairly  flew  across  a  narrow,  gravelly  rapid,  and  darted  up  on 
the  opposite  bank ;  the  hounds  veered  in  pursuit^  the  huntsmen  wavered 
and  sought  along  the  bank  for  a  better  place  to  cross,  but^the  mettlesctme 
English  bay  lunged  through  in  the  very  wake  of  the  hounds,  crumbling 
the  sandy  banks  and  crashing  through  the  pebbly  stream-bed.  Out  on 
the  southern  slopes  went  Bunny,  close  followed  by  the  hounds ;  out  on 
their  trail  went  the  big  hunter,  but  his  rider's  hat  has  been  brushed 
away  in  the  wild  dash  tiiough  the  timber,  and  now  a  flame  of  beautiful 

Slden  hair — a  ereat  wave  of  light — ^flies  on  the  wind  over  his  glossy 
ck,  and,  thoura  she  still  leans  over  the  cantie  tugging  hard  at  tfate 
reins,  she  is  plainly  losing  strength.  Some  of  the  Bossiter  party  burst 
through  the  timber  in  pursuit ;  some  still  ride  hopefully  up  the  north 
bank,  and  tliese  are  rewarded,  for  once  again  poor,  badgered,  bewildered 
Bunny  makes  a  sudden  swerve,  and,  throwing  half  the  hounds  far  be- 
hind, darts  a  second  time  to  the  shelter  of  the  banks,  with  the  other 
half  closer  at  his  heels  than  before.  Those  who  are  watching  see  the 
big  hunter  make  a  long,  circular  sweep,  then  once  again  bring  up  in 
the  wake  of  the  leaders,  once  more  go  leaping,  plunging,  crasning 
throuffh  the  stream,  and,  in  another  minute,  rabbit,  hounds,  huntsmen, 
the  ^' field,"  and  the  fair  incognita  are  all  strung  out  in  chase  along  the 
northern  shore,  and  all  eyes  can  see  that  ahe^a  sn  English  girl  and 
wellnigh  exhausted.  Still,  no  man  can  catdi  that  hunter  and  lay 
hands  on  the  rein.  She  is  riding  with  the  very  foremost  now,  leading 
the  troopers,  even,  and  still  Bunny  spins  along  in  front,  the  hounds  gnash- 
ing not  six  feet  behind  him.  A  littie  point  of  bluff  juts  out  just 
ahead ;  the  stream  winds  around  its  base  and  takes  a  turn  northward 
for  a  dozen  rods.  Bunny  shoots  the  turn  like  the  pilot  of  the  lightning 
express,  the  hounds  strain  to  make  it  without  loss  of  vantage  gained, 
the  biff  hunter  sways  outward  to  the  very  vei^  of  the  steep  and 
crumbUnff  bank,  and  a  eroan  goes  up  from  the  breathless  pursuers ; 
but  he  ndlies  and  strai^tens  once  more  in  the  track,  and  the  ffolden 
hair,  streaming  in  the  advance,  is  the  oriflamme  of  the  chase.  Then  as 
they  round  the  point  Dana  gives  a  shout  of  joy.  Straight  down  the 
slopes,  straight  and  swift  as  rode  the  daring  hussar  from  whom  he  got 
his  name,  when  he  bore  the  fatal  message  like  arrow-flight  from  me 
Sapouni  crest  at  Balaklava,  down  the  bluffs  to  the  right  firont  comes 
Nolan,  with  Ned  Perry  on  his  back, — Perry  with  set,  resolute,  yet 
almost  frenzied  face, — Perry  with  eyes  that  flash  blue  fire  in  the  in- 
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toisity  of  tbdr  gaie, — and  Nolan's  vigorous  strides  have  bixHi^t 
him  in  circling  sweep,  in  just  ten  seocmds  more,  dose  to  the  honta:^s 
quarter,  dose  behind  the  flattering  skirt  Jnst  ahead  there  is  another 
radden  turn  to  the  left :  the  stream  goes  one  way,  the  blufi  another, 
and  between  them  lies  a  five-acre  patch  of  level  prairie  thidcly  stodded, 
here,  there,  everywhere,  ¥dth  tiny  earthen  moands  and  tiny,  gaping, 
treacherous  holes, — a  prairie-dog  village,  by  all  that's  awful  I  and  that 
runaway  hunter,  mad  in  the  chase  of  the  swe^ing  hounds,  is  in  the 
midst  of  it  before  mortal  hand  can  dieck  or  swerve  him.  Another 
seoond,  and  they  who  pursue  have  veered  to  right  or  left  or  reined  up 
on  the  verge, — all  save  one.  Never  faltering,  Ned  Perry  is  at  her 
hunter's  quarts, — almost  at  her  side.  They  see  him  spurring,  they  see 
him  bendmg  eagerly  towards  her,  they  see  that  he  is  shouting  somethii^ 
to  her, — Heaven  knows  what  I  Then  there  is  a  eroan  of  misery  and 
dread  from  a  doxen  breasts, — a  ^roan  that  as  suddenly  bursts  into  the 
gladdest  of  cheers :  the  hunter's  rorefbot  has  caught  in  one  of  the  thou- 
sand little  death-traps;  down  he  goes,  plunffine,  heaving,  quiverino, 
rolling  over  and  over ;  but  Nolan  leaps  gailanuy  ^ead,  and  Ned  Perry's 
strong  arm  has  lifted  the  ^rl  from  toe  saddle  as  her  steed  goes  crashing 
to  earth,  and  bears  her,  drooping,  faint,  firig^tened,  wellnigh  senseless, 
but  safe  and  clasped  ti^t  to  his  thankfdl  and  exultant  heart 

Another  instant,  and  Nolan  is  reined  in  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
tumbling  hounds,  and  Gladys  Maitland  is  the  only  woman  ^^  in  at  the 

XIV. 

The  group  that  gathers  there  a  moment  later  is  as  interested  a 
party  as  the  central  figures  are  interesting.  Unable  to  set  her  left  foot 
to  the  ground,  and  still  encircled  by  Perry's  arm,  Miss  Maitland  ^nds 
leaning  heavily  on  his  breast  She  is  very  pale  for  a  moment,  partly 
from  exhaustion,  partly  from  pain,  for  there  was  no  time  to  free  her 
foot  from  the  stirrup,  and  the  ankle  is  severely  wrenched.  Nolan, 
riderless  now  and  cast  loose,  stends  with  lowered  head  and  heaving 
flanks  a  sympathetic  but  proudly  heroic  looker-on :  he  knows  he  has 
played  his  part  in  that  rescue.  The  huge  English  hunter  is  pluneing 
m  misery  among  the  mounds  a  few  yards  bsu^,  his  fore-leg  broKen. 
One  of  the  troopers  has  seised  his  bridle,  and  another  is  unstrapping 
the  heavy  English  saddle.  *^  Splendidly  done !"  says  the  colond,  as 
he  trots  carefufly  up,  casting  a  glance  at  the  fallen  cause  of  all  the  mis- 
chief, '^  but  if  that  saddle  had  ^n  one  of  those  three-pronged  abomi- 
nations he  couldn't  have  swept  her  ofi^  as  he  did."  Graham  has 
ealloped  to  the  stream  for  water,  and  the  colonel  lifts  Mrs.  Spra^ue 
from  her  saddle,  and  together  they  advance  to  ofier  sympathy  and  aid. 
Mrs.  Lawr^ce  follows  as  quickly  as  she  can  pick  her  way  among  the 
prairie-dog  holes.  Dana  has  deserted  Mrs.  Belknap,  and  she  alone 
remains  mounted  while  all  these  others  throng  about  tne  two  who  stand 
there  for  the  moment,  clinging  to  each  other.  And  now  Gladys  Mait- 
land has  raised  her  head ;  blushes  of  shame  and  confusion  triumph 
over  pallor  and  pain ;  she  strives  to  stand  alone,  but  Perry  bids  her 
desist    The  moment  she  sees  Mrs.  Sprague's  swe^  womanly,  sympa- 
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thetio  face  her  ^es  are  filled  with  comfort  and  her  heart  ffoes  out  to 
her.  3/(ost  reluctantly  Perry  resigns  his  prize  to  the  arms  that  open  to 
receive  her,  and  then  come  the  wondering  exclamations  of  some,  and 
the  brief,  breathless  explanations. 

*'  Don't  try  to  talk  yet/'  pleads  Mrs.  Sprague.  "  We  are  only  too 
glad  it  was  no  worse.'' 

"  Indeed,  I'm  not  hurt,"  answers  Gladys,  bravely, — "  only  a  little 
wrench,  but,"  and  she  laughs  nervously,  trying  to  carry  it  off  with  all 
the  pluck  and  spirit  of  her  race,  ^'  it  would  have  been  what  we  call  a 
*  nasty  cropper'  at  home  if" — and  her  eyes  turn  shyly  yet  with  a  world 
of  gratituae  to  his — ^'  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Perry." 

^'  Oh,  then  you  know  Mr.  Perry  1"  exclaims  Mrs.  Sprague,  with 
frank  delight,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  turns  in  rejoicine  to  look  first  in  his 
glowing  f£»,  then  at  the  dark  beauty  of  Mrs.  Belknap  silently  listen- 
ing.    "  Why,  we  had  no  idea "    And  she  concludes  irresolutely. 

'^  Oh,  yes :  we  met  at  the  ranch, — at  home.  I  am  Miss  Maitland, 
you  know ;  and  that  is  my  Other's  place.  But  we've  only  just  come," 
she  adds,  with  the  woman's  natural  desire  to  explain  to  new-found 
friends  why  and  how  it  was  that  they  had  not  met  before.  And  then 
the  group  is  joined  by  a  bulky  young  Briton  in  the  garb  of  a  groom, 
though  modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  frontier  life:  he  comes 
cantering  to  the  scene  all  elbows  and  consternation ;  he  gives  a  eroan  of 
dismay  at  sight  of  the  prostrate  hunter,  but  rides  dir^tly  to  his  mis- 
tress. She  is  paling  again  now,  and  in  evident  pain,  and  Perry's  face 
is  a  study  as  he  stands,  his  eyes  riveted  upon  her;  but  she  strives  to 
smile  and  reassure  him. 

"  You'll  have  to  ride  to  Dunr — ^to  the  ranch,  Griggs,"  she  said ; 
"and — there's  no  help  for  it — ^papa  will  have  to  be  told.  Let  them 
send  for  me." 

"Pardon  me.  Miss  Maitland,"  interrupted  Colonel  Brainard. 
"  You  are  almost  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Bossiter,  and  Dunraven  is 
miles  away.  I  have  sent  a  swifl  horse  for  Dr.  Quin  and  a  spring  am- 
bulance. We  cannot  let  you  go  home,  now  that  you  are  so  near  us, 
until  you  have  had  rest  and  proper  care." 

"  Indeed  we  cannot,  Miss  Maitland,"  chimed  in  both  ladies  at  a 
breath.  "You  are  to  come  right  to  my  house  until  you  are  fit  to 
travel." 

"  I'm  not  very  fit  just  now,  certainly,"  she  answers,  with  a  faint 
smile;  "but  I  can  surely  wait  here  until  they  send:  'twill  not  be 
more  than  an  hour  at  most" 

"  It  will  be  two  hours, — ^perhaps  three, — Miss  Maitland,"  pleaded 
Perry,  bending  eagerly  forward.     "Do  listen  to  our  ladies  1" 

And  "our  ladies"  prevailed.  While  Griggs  went  sputtering  off  to 
Dunraven  with  the  sorrowful  news,  the  strong  arms  of  Perry  and 
Graham  lifted  and  bore  their  Englidi  captive  to  the  shade  of  a  dump 
of  cottonwoods.  Mrs.  Sprague  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  managed  to  make 
a  little  couch  for  her  as  a  temporary  resort.  Mrs.  Belknap  rode  up  and 
was  formally  introduced,  then  galloped  away  to  Rossiter  to  send  blankets 
for  the  picnic-couch  and  see  to  the  pillows  of  the  ambulance.  The 
colonel  and  Perry  remained  with  the  ladies  and  engrossed  their  atten- 
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tion  while  Graham  went  hack  and  sent  two  pistol-ballets  into  tlie  stni^ 
gling  hunter's  brain,  stilling  his  pain  forever.  Then  came  Dr.  Qom 
gallopine  like  the  wind  down  the  familiar  trail,  chiding  '^  Gladys''  as 
though  nis  right  to  do  so  were  a  long-established  thing,  and  thereby 
setting  Perry's  teeth  on  edge,  and,  long  before  the  call  for  afternoon 
stables  was  soandin^,  the  fidr  daughter  of  Danraven  Ranch  was  hoosed 
within  the  walls  of  Rossiter  and  the  ^^  ice  was  broken."  Perry  had 
had  the  joy  of  helpine  carry  her  into  Mrs.  Spragne's  coolest  and  cosiest 
room.  She  had  held  forth  her  hand — su^  a  long,  white,  beaolifbl 
hand — and  let  it  rest  in  his  while  she  said, "  Yon  know  how  impossible 
it  is  for  me  to  tell  you  how  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Perry,"  and  he  hadT simplv 
bowed  over  it,  longing  to  say  what  he  thought,  but  powerless  to  think 
of  anything  else ;  and  then  he  had  gone  to  his  own  quarters  and  shut 
himself  in.  Mrn.  Sprague — ^bless  her  I — had  invited  him  to  call  after 
retreat,  and  he  had  totally  forgotten  the  Lawrences'  dinner  when  he 
said  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  come. 

At  the  sounding  of  stable-call  his  darky  servant  banged  at  the 
door  and  roused  him  from  his  revery.  He  rose  medianically  and  went 
out  into  the  broad  sunshine,  glandng  first  along  the  row  to  see  how 
things  were  looking  at  the  Spragues',  and  wishing  with  all  his  heait 
that  they  were  somewhere  within  reach  of  a  conservatory,  that  he  might 
send  a  heaping  box  of  fresh  and  dewy  roses  to  ih&t  sacred  room  where 
she  lay.  How  many  a  time,  he  thought,  had  he  strolled  into  some 
odorous  shop  in  the  cities  where  his  '^  leaves"  were  q>ent,  and  carelessly 
ordered  cut  flowers  by  the  cubic  foot  sent  with  his  card  to  some  one 
with  whom  he  had  danced  the  german  the  night  before  and  never  ex- 
pected to  see  again  I  What  wotUdnH  he  give  now  for  just  a  few  of 
those  wasted,  faded,  forgotten  flowers  I  He  could  see  that  the  window 
was  raised  in  the  room  to  which  th^  had  carried  her,  and  a  soft  breese 
was  playing  in  the  folds  of  the  white  curtain ;  but  no  one  was  visible. 
Dreamily,  and  with  no  thought  or  look  for  other  bdngs  in  the  little 
garrison,  he  strode  across  the  narade  An  ambulance,  dusty  and  travel- 
stained,  was  in  front  of  Belknap's,  and  a  couple  of  trunks — unmis- 
takably feminine  property — were  being  unloadea.  He  could  have  seen 
it,  had  he  glancea  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  drawn  the  inference  that 
"  Mrs.  Page"  had  arrived ;  but  his  thoughts  were  engrossed  in  the  other 
direction.  Then  Graham  came  bounding  along  to  join  him,  and  near 
the  quarters  stood  Captain  Stryker,  waiting  for  him,  and  both  of  them 
were  unwilling  to  talk  of  anything  but  his  exploit  of  a  few  hours 
before :  it  was  all  over  the  earrison  by  this  time,  and  so  was  the  news 
that  Dunraven's  fair  and  hiuierto  unknown  mistress  was  now  the  guest 
of  Fort  Rossiter.  All  his  jollity  and  gladness  seemed  to  have  ebbed 
away.  Penr  almost  wished  she  were  wick  at  Dunraven  and  that  no 
one  knew  of  her  existence  but  himself  and  that  he  were  kneeling  beside 
her  once  again,  aidine  her  in  restoring  her  stricken  fether  to  conscious- 
ness. But  then  he  thought  of  the  sudden  arrival  that  had  so  discon- 
certed him  that  night,  and  to-day  again.  What  did  it  mean  that  Quin 
assumed  such  airs  of  authority?    How  dare  he  call  her  Gladys? 

Stables  that  aflemoon  proved  a  sore  trial  to  him.  Graham  had  to 
leave  and  go  to  his  own  troop ;  Parke  took  his  place,  and  was  all 
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Kvely  enthusiasm  and  oongratalation,  yet  wondering  at  the  mood  in 
whidi  he  found  his  friend.  Stryker^  aner  shaking  bis  hand  and  say- 
ing a  few  words  of  quiet  commendation,  noted  the  constraint  upon  his 
usually  lively  subaltern,  and  wisely  drew  his  own  conclusions.  The 
captain  had  been  engaged  much  of  the  morning  on  an  investigation  of 
the  mysterious  assault  on  Sergeant  Gwynne,  and  the  developments  had 
been  such  as  to  surround  the  case  with  additional  interest,  even  though 
nothing  tangible  in  the  way  of  evidence  was  educed.  He  had  purpo^ 
having  a  taflc  with  Perry  while  at  stables,  but,  after  one  or  two  s^urch- 
ing  dances  at  his  face,  Stryker  concluded  it  best  to  postpone  his  proposed 
conference,  and  so  allowed  Perry  to  go  on  about  his  usual  duties ;  but 
he  smiled  in  his  quiet  way  when  he  noted  the  evident  relief  with  which 
his  subaltern  heard  the  order  "Lead  in  P'  that  announced  that  grooming 
was  over.  It  was  fifteen  minutes  more,  however,  before  the  evening 
duties  were  complete ;  and  when  at  last  the  men  went  swinging  home- 
ward in  their  white  canvas  frocks  and  Perry  could  return  to  his  quarters 
to  dress  for  his  eagerly-anticipated  call,  the  first  thing  that  met  his  eyes 
as  he  came  in  sight  of  officere*  row  was  a  huge,  bulky,  covered  travel- 
ling-carriage in  front  of  Sprague's.  Two  or  three  ladies  were  there  at 
the  gate.  Mr.  Ewen,  the  English  manager,  was  just  mounting  his 
horse ;  Dr.  Quin,  too,  was  there  and  already  in  saddle ;  and  before 
poor  Perry  could  get  half-way  across  the  parade,  and  Just  as  the 
trumpets  were  sounding  mess-call  for  supper,  the  bullqr  vehicle  started; 
the  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs  ana  kissed  their  hands,  and,  es- 
corted by  Ewen  and  the  doctor,  saluted  by  Colonel  Brainard  and  the 
adjutant  with  raised  forage-caps,  Gladys  Maitland  was  driven  slowly 
away, — and  Mrs.  Belknap  stood  there  in  the  little  group  of  ladies 
smiling  sweetly  upon  him  as  he  hastened  towards  them.  For  many 
a  long  day  afterwards  mess-call  always  made  him  think  of  Mrs.  Bel- 
knap's smile,  and  Mrs.  Belknap's  smile  of  mess-call.  He  shuddered 
at  sound  of  one  or  sight  of  the  other. 

It  was  Mrs.  Sprague  who  stepped  forward  to  greet  him,  her  womanly 
heart  filled  with  sympathy  for  the  sentiment  she  suspected.  She  had 
to  push  by  Mrs.  Belknap  to  reach  him;  but,  this  time,  no  consideration 
of  etiquette  stood  in  the  way. 

"  It  couldn't  be  helped,"  she  said,  in  low,  hurried  tone,  her  kind 
eyes  searching  his,  so  clouded  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment. 
"  It  couldn't  be  helped.  The  news  of  her  accident— or  something — 
brought  on  a  seizure  of  some  kind.  Mr.  Maitland  was  taken  very  ill, 
and  they  sent  for  her.  The  manager  came,  and  with  him  her  old 
nurse,  Mrs.  Cowan,  and  Dr.  Quin  said  she  could  be  moved  without 
trouble :  so  she  had  to  go.  I  hated  to  have  her,  too,  for  I've  hardly 
had  a  word  with  her :  Mrs.  Belknap  has  been  there  most  of  the  after- 
noon, even  when  she  had  a  guest  oi  her  own  jast  arrived,  too."  And 
Mrs.  Sprague  could  not  but  show  her  vexation  at  this  retrospect 

Penr  stood  in  silence,  looking  yearningly  after  the  retreating  vehicle. 
It  would  take  him  but  a  few  minutes  to  hasten  to  stables  and  saddle 
Nolan ;  he  could  easily  catch  them  before  they  had  gone  two  miles ; 
but  there  was  parade,  and  he  could  not  ask  to  be  excused.  Not  until 
he  suddenly  looked  around  and  saw  that  Mrs.  Belknap's  dark  eyes 
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were  fixed  in  dose  soratiiiy  upon  his  &ce  did  he  realLee  how  he  was 
betraying  himself.    Then  he  rallied,  but  with  evidoit  eflfort 

The  colonel  was  standing  but  a  few  paces  away,  chatting  with  Mrs. 
Lawrence  and  his  ftithful  adjutant  Mrs.  Sprague  stepped  quicklj 
towards  him  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone,  while  Mrs.  Belknap 
remained  looking  straight  into  Perry's  ejres.  Before  the  young  fellow 
could  gather  himself.  Colonel  Brainard,  as  though  in  reply  to  a  sv 
gestion  of  Mrs.  Sprame's,  suddenly  started,  exd^ming, ''  Why,  by  i 
means  P'  and  then  csdled  aloud, — 

'^  Oh !  Perry,  why  not  gllop  down  and  overtake  the  Dunraven 
carriage  and  say  ffood-by?  Heres  my  horse  all  saddled  now  right  in 
the  yard.    Take  him  and  go :  /  would.'' 

There  was  something  so  hearty  and  genial  and  sympathetic  in  the 
colonel's  manner  that  Perry's  face  flush^  despite  his  effort  at  noncha- 
lance. The  thought  of  seeing  her  aeain  and  hearing  her  sweet  voice 
was  a  powerful  incentive.  He  longed  to  go.  The  colonel's  invitation 
was  equivalent  to  an  excuse  fix)m  parade.  There  was  no  reason  why 
he  shcHild  not  eo.  He  was  on  the  very  point  of  thankfully  accepting 
the  tempting  oner,  when  Mrs.  Belknap's  words  arrested  lum.  Clear 
and  cutting,  but  still  so  low  that  none  but  he  could  hear,  she 
spoke: 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  you  are  not  wanted, — uot  any  other  man, — 
when  Dr.  Quin  is  with  her." 

Perry's  hesitation  vanished.  ^  Thank  you,  coloneL  I  believe  I 
don't  care  to  go,"  he  answered,  and,  raisins  his  cap  to  the  ladies,  turned 
on  his  heel  and  hurried  to  his  quaiiers.  Mrs.  Bdknap  stood  watching 
him  one  moment,  then  calmly  rejoined  the  party  at  the  gate. 

^'  Well,"  said  she,  with  the  languid  drawl  that  her  regimentid  asso- 
ciates had  learned  to  know  so  well,  ''  this  has  been  a  day  of  surprises, 
has  it  not?  Only  faucv  our  having  a  beautiful  English  heiress  here 
within  reach  and  never  knowing  it  until  to-day !" 

"But  you  had  a  surprise  of  your  own,  had  you  not?"  interposed 
Mrs.  Sprague,  who  was  still  chafing  over  the  &ct  that  her  lovely  and 
dangerous  neighbor  should  have  so  monopolized  the  guest  she  con- 
sidered hers  by  prior  right,  and  who  meant  to  remind  her  thus  publicly 
of  the  neglect  of  which  she  had  been  guilty. 

"  Mrs.  Page,  you  mean  ?"  responded  Mrs.  Belknap,  with  the  same 
languid,  imperturbable  manner.  "  Yes, — poor  Jennie  1  She  is  always 
utterly  used  up  after  one  of  those  lon^  ambulance-journeys,  and  can 
only  take  a  cup  of  tea  and  go  to  bed  m  a  darkened  room.  All  she 
wants  is  to  be  let  alone,  she  says,  until  she  gets  over  it.  I  sqppose  she 
will  sleep  till  tattoo  and  then  be  up  for  half  the  night  x  ou'U  all 
come  in  and  see  her,  won't  you  ?    Au  revoirJ' 

And  so,  calmly  and  gracefully  and  victoriously,  the  dark-eyed  dame 
withdrew,  leaving  her  honest-hearted  antagonist  only  the  sense  of  ex- 
asperation and  defeat. 

It  was  full  quarter  of  an  hour  after  parade,  and  darkness  was  s^ 
tline  down  on  the  prison,  when  Captain  Lawrence's  orderly  tapped 
at  Uke  door  of  Mr.  Perry's  quarters,  and,  being  bidden  *'Come  in," 
pushed  on  to  the  sitting-room,  where  he  found   that  young  officer 
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plunged  deep  in  an  easy-iihair  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  his  attitude  one 
of  profound  dejection. 

"  B^  pardon,  lieutenant,"  said  the  man,  "  but  Mrs.  Lawrence  and 
the  captain's  waitin'  dinner  for  you." 

xy. 

Two  days  passed  without  event  of  any  kind.  Socially  speaking, 
the  garrison  was  enlivened  by  the  advent  of  Mrs.  Page,  and  everybocty 
flocked  to  the  Belknaps'  quarters  in  order  to  do  her  proper  Homage. 
When  Perry  called  he  asked  Parke  to  go  with  him,  and,  when  me 
latter  seemed  ready  to  leave,  the  former,  disr^rding  a  very  palpable 
hint  from  the  lady  of  the  house,  picked  up  his  forage-cap  and  went 
likewise.  For  two  days  the  one  subject  under  constant  discussion  at 
the  post  was  the  event  of  Miss  Maitland's  sudden  appearance,  her 
perilous  run,  and  her  daring  and  skilful  rescue.  £veryboay  maintained 
that  Perry  ought  to  be  a  very  proud  and  happy  fellow  to  have  been  the 
hero  of  such  an  occasion ;  but  it  was  very  plain  that  Perry  was  neither 
proud  nor  anything  like  happy.  No  one  had  ever  known  him  so  silent 
and  cast  down.  The  talk  with  Lawrence  had  helped  matters  very 
little. 

In  brief,  this  was  about  all  the  captain  could  tell  him,  and  it  was 
all  hearsay  evidence  at  best.  The  officers  of  the  Eleventh  and  their 
ladies  had,  with  a  few  exceptions,  taken  a  dislike  to  Dr.  Quin  before 
Belknap  and  Lawrence  with  their  companies  of  in&ntry  had  been 
ordered  to  Fort  Bossiter.  The  feeling  was  in  full  blast  when  they  ar- 
rived, and  during  the  six  or  eight  months  they  served  there  together 
the  infantry  people  heard  only  one  side  of  the  story, — that  of  the 
Eleventh, — for  the  doctor  never  condescended  to  discuss  the  matter. 
After  he  was  forbidden  to  leave  the  post  by  his  commanding  officer, 
and  after  the  announcement  of  the  ^'  blockade'^  of  Dunraven,  it  was 
observed  that  signals  were  sometimes  made  from  the  ranch  at  night : 
a  strong  light  thrown  from  a  reflector  was  flashed  three  times  and  then 
withdrawn.  Next  it  was  noted,  by  an  enterprising  member  of  the 
guard,  that  these  signals  were  answered  by  a  light  in  the  doctor's 
windows,  then  that  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away  down  the  valley 
of  the  Monee.  He  was  always  back  at  sick-call ;  and,  if  any  one  told 
the  commanding  officer  of  his  disobedience  of  orders,  it  was  not  done 
until  so  near  the  departure  of  the  Eleventh  that  the  doctor  was  not 
afterwards  actually  caught  in  the  act  Things  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  brought  to  a  crisis  had  the  Eleventh  b^n  allowed  to  remain. 

Now  as  to  the  story  about  Mrs.  Quin  and  her  goin^.  It  was 
observed  during  the  winter  that  she  was  looking  very  badly,  and  the 
story  went  the  rounds  in  the  Eleventh  that  she  was  stung  and  suffering 
because  of  her  husband's  conduct  Unquestionably  there  was  some 
&ir  enchantress  at  Dunraven  who  lured  him  from  his  own  fireside. 
She  had  no  intimates  among  the  ladies.  She  was  proud  and  silent  It 
did  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  she  was  resentml  of  their  dislike  of 
her  husband.  They  were  sure  she  was  '^  pinine"  because  of  his  n^lect 
worse.     When,  therefore,  without  word  of  warning,  she  suddenly 
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took  her  departure  in  the  springy  there  was  a  gasp  of  gossip-loving 
cronies  in  the  earrison :  all  doubts  were  at  an  end :  she  nad  left  him 
and  taken  her  diildren  with  her. 

'^  The  more  I  think  of  it,"  said  Lawrenoe,  '^  the  more  I  believe  the 
whole  thing  capable  of  explanation.  The  only  thing  that  puzzles  me 
now  is  that  Qum  hides  anything  from  your  colonel,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  courteous  and  considerate  men  I  ever  served  with.  Peribaps  he 
ha$  told  him,  by  this  time :  we  don't  know.  Perhi^  he  thought  he 
might  be  of  the  same  stamp  as  his  predecessor,  and  was  waiting  to  fiod 
out  before  he  made  his  confidences.  As  to  Mrs.  Qnin's  going  9lwbj 
when  she  did,  it  may  have  been  simply  that  her  health  was  sufiering, 
she  needed  change,  and  went  with  his  full  advice  and  by  his  wish,  and 
he  simply  feels  too  mudi  contempt  for  garrison  gossip  to  explain.    Very 

frobably  he  knows  nothing  of  the  stories  and  theories  in  circulation : 
'm  sure  I  did  not  until  a  v«y  few  weeks  ago.  You  know,  Peny, 
there  are  some  men  in  garrison  who  hear  and  know  everything,  and 
others  who  never  hear  a  word  of  scandal.'' 

But  Perry  was  low  in  his  mind.  He  could  not  foiget  Quin's  sudd^i 
appearance, — ^his  calling  her  Oladys ;  and  then  he  tutted  the  thought 
that  it  was  Quin  who  saw  him  having  that  confounded  t^ider  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Belknap.  Was  there  ever  such  a  streak  of  ill  luck  as 
that?  No  doubt  the  fellow  had  told  her  all  about  it  I  Perry  left  Law- 
rence's that  night  very  little  comforted,  and  only  one  gleam  of  hope 
did  he  receive  in  the  two  days  that  followed.  Mrs.  Sprague  joyfully 
beckoned  to  him  on  Wednesday  afternoon  to  read  him  a  little  note  that 
had  just  come  from  Miss  Maitiaud.  Her  fether  had  been  very  iU,  she 
wrote ;  his  condition  was  still  critical ;  but  she  sent  a  world  of  thanks 
to  her  kind  entertainers  at  Rossiter,  and  these  words :  ^'  I  was  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  see  Mr.  Perry  again.  Do  not  let  him  think  I  have 
forgotten,  or  will  be  likely  to  n)rget,  the  service  he — and  Nolan— did 
me." 

Of  Dr.  Quin  he  saw  very  little.  With  the  full  consent  and 
knowledge  of  Colonel  Brainard,  the  doctor  was  spending  a  good  deal 
of  time  at  Dunraven  now,  attaidine  to  Mr.  Maitland.  Indeed,  there 
seemed  to  be  an  excellent  understanding  between  the  commandant  and 
his  medical  o£Bcer,  and  it  was  known  that  they  had  had  a  lon^  talk 
together.  Upper  circles  in  the  garrison  were  still  agitated  with  chat 
aM  coniecture  about  Gladys  Maitland  and  her  strange  fiither;  Perry 
was  still  tortured  with  questions  about  his  one  visit  to  Dunraven  when- 
ever he  was  so  incautious  as  to  appear  in  public ;  but  all  through  ^'  the 
quarters,"  everywhere  among  the  rank  ana  file,  there  was  a  subject  that 
engrossed  all  tnoughts  and  tongues,  and  that  was  discussed  with  feeling 
that  seemed  to  deepen  with  every  day, — ^the  approadiing  court-martifid 
of  Sergeant  Leary  and  of  Tro(^er  Kdly. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigation,  (^ptain  Stryker  had  poeferred 
diaiges  against  these  two  men, — ^the  one  for  leading  and  the  other  for 
being  accessory  to  the  assault  on  his  stable-sergeant  Gwynne  was  still 
at  the  hospital,  though  rapidly  recovering  from  his  injuries.  Not  a 
word  had  uq  said  that  would  implicate  or  accuse  any  man ;  but  Stryker's 
knowledge  of  his  soldiers,  and  ms  dear  insight  into  human  motive  and 
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character^  were  Buch  that  he  had  readily  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
facts  in  the  case.  He  felt  sure  that  Leary  and  some  of  the  Celtic 
members  of  his  company  had  determined  to  go  down  to  Dunraven  and 
'^  have  it  out''  with  tne  nated  Britons  who  had  so  affronted  and  abused 
them  the  nij?ht  of  Perry's  visit  They  knew  they  could  not  get  their 
horses  by  mir  means^  for  Gwynne  was  above  suspicion.  He  was 
English,  too,  and  striving  to  shield  his  countrymen  from  the  threatened 
-  vengeance.  They  therefore  determined,  in  collusion  with  Kelly,  to 
lure  him  outside  the  stables,  bind  and  gag  him,  get  their  horses,  having 
once  rifled  Gwynne  of  the  keys,  ride  down  to  the  ranch,  and,  after 
having  a  Donnybrook  Fair  on  the  premises,  get  back  to  Bossiter  in 
plenty  of  time  for  reveille  and  stables.  No  sentries  were  posted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  them,  and  the  plan  was  feasible  enough 
but  for  one  thing.  Gwynne  had  made  most  gallant  and  spirited  resist- 
ance, had  fought  the  whole  gang  like  a  tiger,  and  they  had  been  unable 
to  overpower  him  before  the  noise  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  and  some  of  the  men  in  quarters.  An  effort, 
of  course,  was  made  to  show  that  the  assaulting  party  were  from  with- 
out, but  it  was  futile,  and  Stryker's  keen  cross-questioning  among  the 
men  had  convinced  them  that  he  knew  all  about  the  matter.  There 
was  only  one  conclusion,  therefore, — that  Gwynne  must  have  *'  given 
them  away,"  as  the  troopers  expressed  it.  Despite  the  &ct  that  he  had 
been  assaulted  and  badly  beaten,  this  was  something  that  few  could  over- 
look, and  the  latent  jealousy  against  the  '^cockney  sergeant"  blazed 
into  a  feeling  of  deep  resentment.  Garrison  sympatiiy  was  with  Leary 
and  his  fellows :  they  had  simply  done  their  best  to  wipe  out  a  brutal 
insult  to  their  officer  and  their  raiment,  and  they  would  have  succeeded, 
too,  but  for  the  interference  and  stubborn  resistance  of  this  bumptious 
Englishman.  It  arrayed  all  the  rank  and  file  of  the  — th  for  the  de- 
fence, and  th^re  was  every  prospect  that  when  the  court  convened — and 
they  well  knew  it  would  be  ordered — there  would  be  some  "  tall  swear- 
ing/' 

Thursday  came,  and  Sergeant  Gwynne  returned  to  light  duty, 
though  his  fiice  was  still  bruised  and  discolored  and  he  wore  a  patdi 
over  one  eye.  He  resumed  charge  of  the  stables  in  the  afternoon,  after 
a  brief  conversation  with  his  captain,  and  was  superintendinjg  the  issue 
of  forage,  when  Perry  entered  to  inspect  the  stalls  of  his  platoon. 
Nolan  was  being  led  out  by  his  groom  at  the  moment,  and  pricked  up 
his  tapering  ears  at  sight  of  his  master  and  thrust  his  lean  muzzle  to 
receive  the  caress  of  the  hand  he  knew  so  well.  Perry  stopped  him 
and  carefully  and  critically  examined  his  knees,  feeling  down  to  the 
fetlocks  with  searching  fingers  for  the  faintest  symptom  of  knot  or 
swelling  in  the  tendons  that  had  played  their  part  so  dioroughly  in  the 
drama  of  Monday.  Satisfied,  apparently,  he  rose  and  bestowed  a  few 
hearty  pats  on  the  glossy  neck  ana  shoulder,  and  then  was  surprised  to 
find  the  stable-sergeant  standing  close  beside  him  and  r^arding  both 
him  and  the  horse  with  an  expression  that  arrested  Perry's  attention 
at  once. 

^'Feeling  all  right  again,  sergeant?"  he  asked,  thinking  to  recall 
the  non-commissioned  officer  to  his  senses. 
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^  Almost^  sir.  Fm  a  trifle  stiff  yet  Anything  wrong  with  Nolan, 
sirf' 

^  Nothing.  I  gave  him  rather  a  tough  run  the  other  day, — had  to 
risk  the  prairie-dog  holes, — and,  though  I  felt  no  jar  thai,  IVe  watdied 
carefully  ever  sinoe  to  see  that  he  was  not  wrenched.  I  wish  you  would 
keepan  eye  on  him  too,  will  you V 

jWiere  was  no  answer.  Perry  had  been  looking  over  NoWs 
haunches  as  he  spoke,  and  once  more  turned  to  the  sergeant  To  his* 
astonishment,  Gwynne's  lips  were  twitching  and  quivenng,  his  hands, 
ordinarily  hdd  in  the  rieid  pose  of  the  English  service,— extended 
along  the  thigh, — were  cUnching  and  working  nervously,  and  some- 
thing suspiciously  like  a  tear  was  creeping  out  from  under  the  patdi. 
Before  Perry  could  recover  from  his  surprise  the  sergeant  suadenly 
reined  his  self-control,  hastily  raised  his  hand  in  salute,  saying  some- 
thmg  half  articulate  in  reply,  and  turned  sharply  away,  leavmg  his 
lieutenant  paring  after  him  in  much  perplexity. 

That  night,  just  after  tattoo  roll-call,  when  a  little  group  of  offices 
was  gather^  at  the  colonel's  gate,  th^  were  suddenfy  joined  by  Dr. 
Quin,  who  came  from  the  dir^on  of  the  stable  where  he  kept  his 
horse  in  rear  of  his  own  Quarters.  Colonel  Brainard  greeted  him 
warmly  and  inquired  after  his  patient  at  Dunraven.  Every  one  noted 
how  erave  and  subdued  was  the  tone  in  which  the  doctor  answered, — 

''He  is  a  very  sick  man,  colonel,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  will  be 
the  result  of  this  seizure.'^ 

''  You  may  want  to  go  down  again,  doctor,  if  that  be  the  case, — 
before  sick-call  to-morrow,  I  mean ;  and  you  had  better  take  one  of 
my  horses.     Fll  tell  my  man  to  have  one  in  readiness.^ 

''  You  are  vety  kind,  sir.  I  think  old  Brian  will  do  all  the  work 
needed.  But  I  would  like  to  go  down  at  reveille,  as  we  have  no  men 
in  hospital  at  all  now.    And,  by  the  way,  is  Mr.  Perry  herey* 

''  I  am  here,''  answered  Perry,  coldly.  He  was  leaning  against  the 
railing,  rather  away  from  Uie  group,  listening  intently,  yet  unwilling 
to  meet  or  hold  conversation  with  the  man  he  conceived  to  be  so  inim- 
ical to  his  every  hope  and  interest 

"  Mr.  Ferry/*  said  the  doctor,  pleasantly,  and  utterly  ignoring  the 
coldness  of  the  young  fellow's  manner, ''  Mr.  Maitland  has  asked  to  see 
you ;  and  it  would  gratify  him  if  you  would  ride  down  in  the  morning.'' 

Even  in  the  darkness  Perry  feared  that  all  would  see  the  flush  that 
leaped  to  his  face.  Summoned  to  Dunraven  Ranch,  by  her  father,  with 
a  possibility  of  seeing  her  I  It  was  almost  too  sweet!  too  thrilling! 
He  could  give  no  reply  for  a  moment,  and  an  awkward  silence  fell  on 
the  group  until  he  chokingly  answered,  '^  I  shall  be  glad  to  go.  What 
timer 

*^  Better  ride  down  early.  Never  mind  breakfast  Miss  Maitland 
will  be  riad  to  give  you  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  fimcy." 

And  Perry  felt  as  though  the  fence  had  taken  to  waltzing.  He 
made  no  answer,  striving  to  regain  his  composure,  and  then  me  talk 
went  on.     It  was  Stryker  who  was  speaking  now : 

" Has  the  ring  been  found,  doctor?" 

''  No  I    That  is  a  most  singular  thing,  and  one  that  worries  the  old 
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gentleman  a  great  deal.  It  had  a  histonr :  it  beloneed  to  Mrs.  Mait- 
hnd's  &thery  who  was  from  Ireland^ — ^indeed;  Ireland  was  her  country, 
as  it  was  my  father's, — and  that  ring  she  had  reset  for  her  son  Archie 
and  eave  it  to  him  when  he  entered  service  with  the  Lancers.  It  was 
sent  home  with  his  watch  and  other  property  from  South  Africa, — for 
he  died  there, — and  old  Maitland  always  wore  it  afterwards.  Archie 
was  the  last  of  three  sons ;  and  it  broke  his  heart.'^ 

"And  the  ring  was  lost  the  night  of  Perry's  adventure  there ?' 
asked  the  colonel. 

"  Yes.  Mr.  Perry  remembers  having  seen  it  on  his  hand  when  the 
old  eentleman  first  came  down  to  receive  him.  It  was  missed  after- 
war£y  and  could  easily  have  slipped  off  at  any  time,  for  his  fingers 
were  withered  with  ace  and  ill  health.  They  have  searched  everywhere, 
and  could  find  nothine  of  it  It  could  easily  have  rolled  off  the 
veranda  on  to  the  grass  during  his  excitement  at  the  time  of  the  row, 
and  somebody  may  have  picked  it  up,--either  among  the  ranchmen  or 
among  the  troopers.'^ 

"I  hate  to  think  that  any  of  our  men  would  take  it,''  said  the 
colonel,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  would,  with  the  idea  of  selling  it," 
said  Stryker ;  "  but  here  is  a  case  where  it  was  picked  up,  possibly,  as 
one  of  the  spoils  of  war.  I  have  had  inquiry  made  throughout  the 
troop,  but  with  no  result  so  fiu*.  Do  you  go  down  again  to-night, 
doctor  r 

"Not  if  I  can  avoid  it.  I  am  going  now  to  try  and  sleep,  and  will 
not  ride  down  till  daybreak  unless  sigiudled  for.  Good-night,  colonel ; 
good-night,  all." 

Unless  signalled  for  t  Instinctively  Perry  edged  closer  to  Lawrence, 
who  had  stood  a  silent  listener  to  the  conversation,  and  Lawrence  turned 
and  saw  him  and  knew  the  thought  that  must  be  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  Others,  too,  were  doubtless  struck  by  the  doctors  closing  words, 
and  were  pondering  over  their  ftill  significance.  There  was  a  moment 
of  perfect  silence,  and  then  Lawrence  spoke : 

"  Does  anybody  know  what  the  signal  is  ?" 

" Certainly,"  said  Colonel  Brainard,  promptly.  "He  has  explained 
the  whole  thing  to  me.  Those  were  signals  for  him  that  we  saw  the 
night  you  were  all  on  my  gallery.  It  was  an  arrangement  devised  by 
their  old  nurse, — she  who  came  up  with  the  carriage  for  Miss  Maitland 
the  other  day.  She  had  a  r^ular  old-fiishioned  head-light  and  reflector, 
and,  when  Mr.  Maitland  was  so  ill  as  to  need  a  doctor,  used  to  notify 
Quin  in  that  way.  He  sometimes  failed  to  see  it,  and  I  have  eiven 
orders  to-day  that  the  guard  should  wake  him  when  it  is  seen  here- 
after." 

"Then  that  was  what  those  mysterious  night  lights  meant  that 
we  have  heard  so  much  about  during  the  last  three  weeks?"  asked 
Mr.  Dana. 

"Certainly,"  answered  Brainard.  "What  on  earth  did  anybody 
suppose  they  meant  ?" 

To  this  there  was  no  response  for  a  moment  Then  Lawrence  burst 
out  laughing. 
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Late  that  night  Mr.  Perry  left  his  Quarters  and  strolled  out  on  the 
walk  that  bounded  the  parade.  He  could  not  sleep ;  he  was  feverishly 
impatient  for  the  coming  of  another  day,  tliat  he  mi^ht  start  forth  on 
his  ride  to  Dunraven.  Few  as  were  the  words  in  which  Dr.  Quin  had 
conveyed  the  message  of  invitation,  they  were  sufficient  to  set  his  heart 
athrob  and  his  pulses  bounding  with  eagerness  and  delight  Then,  too, 
the  annihilation  of  one  portion,  at  least,  of  the  '^  mysteiV'  that  sur- 
rounded the  doctor's  ni^ht  visits  to  Dunraven,  the  utterly  mattar-of- 
£Eust  way  in  which  the  colonel  had  shattered  that  story  by  his  announce- 
ment, and  the  kind  and  friendly  tone  in  which  the  doctor  had  spoken 
to  him,  all  had  served  to  bring  about  a  revulsion  of  feeling  and  to 
remove  a  great  portion  of  the  weight  of  suspicion  and  dread  with  whicli 
he  had  been  bmtlened.  He  and  Lawrence  had  walked  home  together, 
the  captain  ever  and  anon  bursting  into  renewed  peals  of  laughter  over 
the  utterly  absurd  dhwuemeni  so  recently  presented  to  their  view.  The 
colonel  and  the  officers  with  him  had,  of  course,  asked  the  cause  of  his 
sudden  and  apparently  unaccountable  merriment,  and,  when  he  could 
sufficiently  control  himself,  Lawrence  had  begged  the  indulgence  of  his 
post  commander,  sayine  it  involved  a  long  story, — a  ganrison  yarn,  in 
lact, — and  one  he  could  hardly  retail  just  then ;  but,  said  he,  '^  it  re- 
minds me  of  something  we  studied  in  our  school-boy  days, — ^partwriwnt 
moniesy  and  '  nascUur  ridiculus  mus,^  Of  course  I'll  ^eel  bound  to  tell 
you  the  facts,  colonel,  but  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two  first.  The 
story  is  a  relic  of  your  predecessor's,  sir,  and,  if  I  haven't  got  a  bi^ 
joke  on  the  Eleventh,  may  I  be  transferred  to  them  forthwith."  And 
the  captain's  laughter  broke  forth  again. 

But  he  was  m  more  serious  mood  when  he  readied  his  gate  and 
turned  to  say  good-night  to  Perry : 

^^  It  all  ff)es  to  show  what  infernal  gossip  can  spring  up  out  of  next 
to  nothing,  rerry,  and  I  hope  you'll  try  and  forget  tnat  Mrs.  Lawrence's 
curiosity  or  womanly  weakness  got  the  better  of  her  that  nifht  at  the 
colonel's.  It  will  be  a  lesson  to  her, — ^if  people  ever  do  profit  by  lessons 
in  such  matters."  he  added,  with  rather  a  rueful  smile. 

And  then,  though  he  had  gone  home  with  lighter  heart  and  ashamed 
of  his  jealous  suspicions,  Perry  could  not  sleep.  There  were  still  some 
things  in  Quin's  relations  with  the  Maitlands  that  required  explanation 
and  that  eave  him  cause  for  painful  reflection.  The  morrow  might  un- 
ravel it  all  and  give  him  glad  relief  from  every  dread ;  but  would  the 
morrow  never  come? 

He  heard  the  sentries  at  the  storehouses  calline  half-past  eleven, 
and,  throwing  aside  his  pipe,  he  impulsively  hurried  out  into  the  open 
air.  A  '^  spin"  around  tne  parade  or  out  on  the  starlit  prairie  might 
soothe  his  nerves  and  enable  nim  to  sleep. 

All  lights  were  out  in  the  Quadrangle,  save  those  at  the  guard-house. 
Even  at  Belknap's  quarters,  wnere  the  veranda  had  been  tmronged  with 
officers  and  ladies  only  an  hour  before,  all  was  now  silence  and  dark- 
ness. Unwilling  to  attract  attention  by  tramping  up  and  down  on  the 
board  walk,  he  crossed  the  road  and  went  out  on  the  broad  level  of  the 
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parade^  but  took  care  so  to  direct  his  steps  as  not  to  come  within  hailing- 
distance  of  the  guard-house.  It  would  be  awkward  work  explaining  the 
situation  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  in  case  the  sentry  were  to  see  or 
hear  and  challenge  him.  Then,  too,  Graham  was  officer  of  the  guard, 
and  Graham  would  be  sure  to  chaff  him  mercilessly  at  the  mess-table 
about  this  entirely  new  trait  of  night-prowling.  Giying  heed  to  all 
this,  he  edged  well  over  to  his  left  as  he  walked,  and  so  it  hi^pened 
that  he  found  himself,  after  a  while,  opposite  the  northeast  entrance  to 
the  post,  and  close  to  the  road  on  wnich  stood  the  commissary  and 
quaitermaster  storehouses.  There  was  a  sentry  posted  here,  too,  and  it 
would  not  do  to  be  challenged  by  him,  any  more  than  by  "  Number 
One." 

Stopping  a  moment  to  listen  for  the  sentrVs  foot-fall.  Perry's  ear 
was  attract^  by  the  sound  of  a  door  slowly  and  cautiously  opened.  It 
was  some  litde  time  before  he  could  tdl  from  which  one  of  the  neighbor- 
ing buildings,  looming  there  in  the  darkness,  the  sound  proceeded.  Then 
he  heard  muffled  footsteps  and  a  whispered  consultation  not  fior  away, 
and,  hurrying  on  tiptoe  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  he  presently 
caught  sight  of  two  or  three  dim,  shadowy  forms  moving  noiselessly 
along  the  porch  of  the  company  quarters  nearest  him.  Stryker's  troop 
— ^tlMit  to  which  he  belonged — ^was  quartered  down  beyond  the  guard- 
house on  the  lower  side  of  the  parade ;  these  forms  were  issuing  from 
the  barracks  of  Captain  Wayne's  troop,  and  before  Perry  could  realize 
the  fact  that  they  were  out,  either  in  moccasins  or  their  stocking-feet, 
and  presumably,  therefore,  on  some  unlawftil  enterprise,  they  had  dis- 
appeared around  the  corner  of  the  building.  He  walked  n^idly  thither, 
turned  the  corner,  and  they  were  nowhere  in  sight  or  hearing.  Stop- 
ping to  listen  did  not  help  matters  at  all.  He  could  not  hear  a  souna ; 
and  as  for  the  shadows  of  which  he  was  in  pursuit,  it  was  simply  im- 
possible to  tell  which  direc^on  they  had  taken.  They  had  vanished 
from  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  and  were  lost  in  the  deeper  gloom  that  hung 
about  the  scattered  array  of  wooden  buildings — storehouses,  fuel-sheds, 
and  cook-sheds — at  the  rear  of  the  post 

Had  it  been  his  own  troop  he  could  have  roused  the  first  sergeant 
and  ordered  a  ^^  check''  roll-call  as  a  means  of  determining  at  once  who 
the  night-prowlers  might  be ;  but  Captain  Wayne  had  his  peculiarities, 
and  one  of  them  was  an  unalterable  and  deeply-rooted  objection  Ui  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  other  officers  in  the  management  of  his  men. 
Perry's  first  thought,  too,  was  of  the  stables  and  Sergeant  Gwynne. 
Were  they  meditating  another  foray,  and  had  the  feeling  spread  outside 
their  own  company  ?  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  He  turned  his  fiuse  east- 
ward to  where  the  dark  outlines  of  the  stables  could  be  dimly  traced 
against  the  sky,  and  hastened,  stumbling  at  times  over  stray  tin  cans 
and  other  discarded  rubbish,  until  he  crossed  the  intervening  swale  and 
readied  the  low  bluff  along  which  the  crude,  unpainted  structures  were 
ranged.  All  was  darkness  here  towards  the  northern  end,  and  the  one 
sentry  who  had  external  charge  of  the  entire  line  was  slowly  padn^  his 
post :  Perry  could  see  his  form,  dimly  outlined,  as  he  breasted  the  dope, 
and  it  determined  him  to  keep  on  in  the  hollow  until  he  eot  to  a  pomt 
opposite  the  stables  of  his  own  troop.    If  there  was  to  be  any  devil- 
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ment  it  might  be  well  to  see  whether  this  soldier^  too,  would  turn  cot 
to  be  in  leame  with  the  conspirators.  Listening  intently  as  he  harried 
along,  but  bearing  nothing,  Ferry  soon  found  himself  at  the  pathway 
leading  to  his  bwn  domain,  and  the  next  minute  was  gazing  in  surprise 
at  a  light  burning  dimly  in  the  window  of  the  little  room  occupied  by 
Seiveant  Ghvynne :  there  was  not  a  glimmer  elsewhere  along  the  line. 

Striding  up  to  the  window,  he  tapped  lightly,  and  Gwynne's  voice 
sternly  challenged  from  within,  "  Who's  there  y' 

'*  Lieutenant  Peny,  sergeant  Come  around  and  open  the  stable 
door  for  me." 

''One  moment,  sir,''  was  the  answer,  and  he  heard  the  seiveant 
bounding,  apparently,  off  his  bed.  Then  a  hand  drew  aside  the  shade, 
and  Gwynne  s  &ce  appeared  at  the  window,  while  a  small  lantern  was 
held  so  as  to  throw  its  rays  on  the  face  without  ''  All  right,  sir,''  he 
continued.     "  I  thought  I  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  voice." 

Perry  walked  around  to  the  front  again,  taking  ano^er  survey  of 
the  sleeping  garrison  as  he  did  so,  and  listening  once  more  for  footsteps ; 
but  all  was  stilL  Presently  the  little  panel  in  the  big  door  was  un- 
locked fit)m  within,  and  ^e  lieutenant  bent  low  and  entered,  finding 
Gwynne,  lantern  in  hand,  standing  in  his  uncompromising  attitude  of 
''  attention"  at  the  entrance. 

^  Everything  been  quiet  here  to-night  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  strai^t^ed 
up. 

*'  Perfectly  so,  sir." 

"  Come  into  your  room  a  moment ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  said 
Perry,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 

They  paaaed  along  the  broad  gangway  between  the  rows  of  sleepy 
horses,  some  lyine  down  in  their  stolls,  others  still  afoot  and  munching 
at  their  hay.  The  stable-guard  stood  at  his  post  and  &ced  them  as 
they  turned  into  the  dark  and  narrow  passage  leading  into  Gwynne's 
little  sanctuary.  The  lamps  along  the  line  of  stalls  burned  low  and 
dim,  and,  the  ports  beine  lowered,  gave  no  gleam  without  the  walls. 
Once  more,  however,  a  bright  light  shone  m)m  the  window  of  the 
stable-sergeant's  room, — ^brighter  tnan  before,  could  they  only  know  it, 
for  this  time  there  was  no  intervening  shade.  Aft^er  his  brief  inspection 
of  the  lieutenant's  face,  Gwynne  had  lefl  it  drawn. 

The  sergeant  set  his  lantern  on  a  wooden  desk,  and  respectfrdly 
waited  for  his  superior  to  speak.  Perry  looked  him  well  over  a  momoit, 
and  then  began : 

"  Did  you  tell  Captain  Stryker  the  particulars  of  your  rough  treat- 
ment down  there  at  the  ranch  ?" 

"  The  rough  treatment, — ^yes,  sir." 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  where  you  were  taken  ? — ^where  you 
sawDr.  Qum?" 

The  sergeant  hesitated  one  moment,  a  troubled  look  on  his  face. 
His  one  available  eye  studied  his  lieutenant's  features  attentively. 
Something  in  the  frank,  kind  blue  eyes — ^possibly  some  sudden  recol- 
lection, too—Hseemed  to  reassure  him. 

"  It  was  to  Mr.  Cowan's  little  house,  sir.  He  interposed  to  save 
me  from  a  worse  beating  at  the  hands  of  three  brutes  who  were  em- 
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ployed  there  and  had  some  grudge  against  this  ffarrison  of  which  I  was 
Ignorant  They  attacked  me  without  a  word  of  warning.  It  was  he, 
too,  who  called  in  Dr.  Quin.'* 

"  Have  you — did  you  see  any  of  the  people  at  Dunraven  besides 
this  young  man?" 

'^  I  saw  his  mother,  sir.  She  is  a  nurse  there,  and  has  been  in  the 
fitmily  for  years,  I  am  told.'' 

Perry  was  silent  a  moment    Then  he  spoke  a^ain  : 
^     ^'  Have  you  heard  any  further  threats  among  the  men  here  since  the 
arrest  of  Serjeant  Leary?'' 

Gwynne  hesitated,  coloring  painfully : 

^'  It  is  something  I  hate  to  speak  of,  sir.  The  talk  has  not  alarmed 
me  in  the  least" 

'^  I  know  that,  sergeant  All  the  same  we  want  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  that  performance ;  and  it  was  that,  mainly,  that  brought  me 
over  here.  I  saw  some  men  stealing  out  of  M  Troop's  quarters  awhile 
ago,  and  lost  them  in  the  darkness.  I  thought  they  might  be  coming 
over  here,  and — got  here  first" 

Gwynne's  &ce  lighted  up.  It  touched  him  to  know  his  officers 
were  on  the  lookout  for  his  safety. 

^'I  have  heard  nothing,  sir.    The  men  would  hardly  be  apt  to 

fiak  to  me  on  the  subject,  since  the  afiair  of  the  other  night  What 
fear  is  simply  this,— 4hat  there  is  an  element  here  in  the  reeiment 
that  is  determmed  to  get  down  there  to  the  ranch  and  have  sati^ction 
for  the  assault  that  was  made  on  you  and  your  party.  They  need 
horses  in  order  to  get  there  and  back  between  midnight  and  reveille, 
and  are  doubtless  Pitching  some  plan.  They  fidled  here ;  now  they 
may  try  the  stables  of  some  other  troop,  or  the  quartermaster's.  Shall 
I  warn  ih^  sentry  that  there  are  prowlers  out  to-night?" 

"  Not  yet  They  will  hardly  make  the  attempt  while  your  light  is 
burning  here.  What  I'm  concerned  about  just  now  is  this :  we  all 
know  diat  there  is  deep  sympathy  for  Leary  in  the  command,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  among  the  Irishmen  there  is  corresponding  feeliug 
against  you.  I  don't  like  your  being  here  alone  iust  now ;  for  they 
know  you  are  almost  the  only  witness  against  him." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,  sir,"  answered  Gwynne,  gravely,  "  but  I 
want  nothing  that  looks  like  protection.  The  captain  has  spoken  of 
the  matter  to  me,  and  he  agreea,  sir,  that  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  ask, — ^if  I  may  trouble  the  lieu- 
tenant" 

"What  is  it,  sergeant  r 

'^  I  have  a  little  packet,  containing  some  papers  and  a  trinket  or 
two,  that  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  kept  safely,  and,  if  anything 
should  happen  to  me,  to  have  you,  sir,  and  Captain  Stryker  open  it, 
and — the  letterd  there  will  explain  everything  that  is  to  be  done.'' 

"  Certainly.     I  will  take  care  of  it  for  you, — ^if  not  too  valuable." 

"  I  would  rather  know  it  was  with  you,  sir,  than  stow  it  in  ih% 
quartermaster's  safe,"  was  Gwynne's  answer,  as  he  opened  a  little  wooden 
chest  at  the  foot  of  his  bimk,  and,  after  rummaging  a  moment,  drew 
forth  a  parcel  tied  and  sealed.    This  he  handed  to  the  lieutenant 
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tion  did  not  lose  a  spar.  Of  her  crew  of 
foor  hundred  ono-tnird  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

X831.  Hereditary  peerage  was  abol- 
ished in  Franoe  by  a  yote  of  the  two 
chambers.  The  Chamber  d  Peers  con- 
curred in  this  bill  by  a  vote  of  one  hun- 
dred and  three  to  seventy. 

1837.  The  American  steamboat  Caro- 
line was  attacked  and  burned  by  the 
British  near  Bohloeser,  Lake  Ontario. 
This  affair  took  place  daring  the  Cana- 
dian insurrection.  It  aroused  consider- 
able feeling  between  the  two  countries, 
but  nothing  came  of  it. 

Z837.  The  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Peters- 
burg caught  fire  and  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1889  on  a 
more  magniflcwit  scale,  being  one  of  the 
laigest  palaces  in  the  world.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet 
long  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
wi^  and  it  is  said  that  when  occupied 
by  the  emperor  it  has  more  than  six  thou- 
sand inhaoitants.  It  possesses  much  rich 
statuary  and  pictures,  with  magnificent 
tables  and  vases  of  malachite. 

X847.  The  steamboat  A.  N.  Johnson 
exploded  her  boiler,  near  Maysville,  on 
the  Ohio.  Nearly  eighty  peoons  were 
killed  and  many  more  injured  by  this 
disaster. 

Z876.  A  disastrous  railroad  accident 
occurred  near  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  to  the 
Pacific  express  from  New  York.  A 
bridge  over  a  creek  broke  down  during  a 
snow-storm,  predpttating  the  train  into 
the  chasm.  More  than  one  hundred  per- 
sons were  killed  by  drowning,  burning, 
and  in  other  manners. 

I>eoeml>er  SO* 

1851.  Louis  Kossuth,  the  eminent 
Hungarian  patriot,  visited  Washington 
on  his  Journey  through  this  country, 
where  he  everywhere  met  with  a  flattering 
reception.  Me  organised  the  Hungarian 
insurrection  of  1848  against  the  oppres- 
sive measures  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. A  severe  war  followed,  Kossuth 
being  made  governor  of  Hungary,  which 
was  declarM  independent.  The  insur* 
gents,  however,  were  put  down,  and  many 
atrocities  committed.  Kossuth  escaped 
to  Turkey,  and  subsequently  visited  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  bein^  re- 
ceived In  both  countries  with  enthusiasm. 

z86z.  The  banks  of  New  York,  Philap 
delphia,  and  Boston  suspended  specie 


payments.  This  action,  rendered  aeees- 
sary  by  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
paper  currency  in  consequence  of  the 
financial  operations  of  the  war,  was  fol- 
lowed by  government  suspension  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver  as  circulating  money  cicSised  for 
many  years  in  the  iJnited  States. 

1866.  The  north  wing  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  London,  caoght 
fire  and  was  destroyed.  This  wing  con- 
tained the  tropical  department,  the  Al- 
hambra,  and  other  courts.  The  building 
was  originally  erected  for  the  World's 
Fair  of  1851,  and  has  been  used  since  as 
a  place  of  popular  resort. 

I>eoeni1>er  ai* 

X530«  Mohammed  Baber,  the  founder 
of  the  Mogul  empire  in  India,  died.  This 
conqueror  was  a  descendant  of  the  cele- 
brated Tamerlane,  and  was  possosced  of 
unusual  military  alnlity.  His  life  was 
one  of  remarkable  vicissitiide,  bat  he 
finally  succeeded  in  gaining  possession 
of  Delhi,  India,  and  establismng  himself 
on  the  throne. 

1775.  General  Montgomery  was  killed 
in  an  assault  on  Quebec.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Bevolutionary  War  two  ei^)e£- 
tions  had  set  out  against  Canada,  one 
under  Montgomery  and  one  under  Ben^ 
diet  Arnold.  After  the  death  of  Moat- 
gomeiT,  Arnold  remained  in  Canada  till 
Uie  following  June,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat. 

x8ag.  The  last  execution  in  England 
for  the  crime  of  forgery  took  place  on  this 
day.  The  criminal  was  Thomas  Maynard, 
who  was  hung  at  the  Old  Bailey  prison. 

x86a.  West  Yiiginia  was  admitted  m 
a  State  into  the  Union.  This  section  of 
the  old  State  of  Virginia  had  been  cap- 
tured from  the  Confederates  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and,  its  inhabitants  boing 
loyal  to  the  Union,  it  was  thus  cut  loose 
from  its  former  relations  and  formed  into 
a  separate  State. 

x86a.  The  battle  of  Murfreesborough, 
one  of  the  severe  engagements  of  the  civil 
war,  b^^  on  this  day  oetween  the  Union 
army  under  Bosecrans  and  the  Confeder- 
ate under  Bragg.  Bosecrans  had  the 
worst  of  this  day's  fight,  but  his  forces 
were  reformed  and  a  second  battle  fought 
on  January  2, 1868,  in  which  Bra^  was 
BO  roughly  handled  that  he  was  ouiged 
to  retreat  The  losses  were  from  tea  to 
twelve  thousand  on  each  side. 
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With  the  popular  appreciation  for  national  characteristics  in  our  art  and 
literature  the  chances  for  a  native  American  drama  seem  to  be  looking  up. 
Bronson  Howard's  plays  are  of  enduring  excellence.  Maurice  Banymore  has 
produced  one  fine  drama,  and  Mr.  Nat  Qoodwin  has  a  very  humorous  extravaganza 
from  his  pen  under  rehearsal.  Charles  Hoyt's  Purees  have  received  the  appro- 
bation of  William  D.  Howells.  Mr.  Howells  has  himself  written  for  the  stage, 
hifr  farce  of  "  The  Sleeping-Car"  showing  decided  knowledge  of  stage  art,  and 
his  adaptation  of  **  Yorick's  Love"  being  a  feivorite  in  Lawrence  Barrett's  r^[>€r' 
Mre,  Mr.  Neil  Buigess  has  just  made  a  great  hit  in  a  new  play  by  Charles 
Barnard,  ''The  County  Fair,"  which  deals  with  American  countiy  life,  and  is 
full  of  genuine,  kindly  humor  and  pathos. 

And  here  is  a  young  playwright^  Sydney  Bosenfeld,  who  has  the  almost 
unexampled  good  fortune  of  seeing  two  new  plays  of  his  drawing  large  houses 
simultaneously.  "  A  Possible  Case"  is  a  comedy  full  of  life  and  movement  and 
sparkle.  The  comic  opera  of  "  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger  ?"  is  one  of  the  best  things 
of  the  sort  ever  produced  in  this  country.  It  is  different  from  the  burlesques 
which  have  degraded  our  stage,  and  claims  rank  with  the  masterpieces  of  Gilbert. 
Frank  B.  Stockton  is  himself  pleased  with  the  clever  manipulation  of  his  short 
sketch  into  a  most  entertaining  performance.  "  Your  dramatic  composition  in 
three  acts,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Bosenfeld,  "  contains,  of  course,  more  of  a  story 
than  my  short  sketch, — more  plot,  more  incident,  and  very  much  more  action ; 
but  you  have  so  maintained  the  feeling  and  atmosphere  of  the  original  story  that 
its  characters,  especially  the  semi-barbaric  king  and  his  daughter,  seem  as  much 
at  home  in  your  work  as  in  my  own.  That  portion  of  the  operetta  which  is 
entirely  your  own  invention  is  admirable  and  effective.  The  situations  are  in- 
genious, and  the  action  quick,  bright,  and  calculated  to  excite  a  lively  interest" 

It  may  be  understood  at  once  that  so  ^  as  hair,  switches,  curls,  bangs,  or 
wigs  go,  or  any  aids  to  the  skin  and  hair,  hands  and  eyes,  in  washes  or  unguents, 
America  offers  none  <^  such  value  as  those  prepared  by  L.  Shaw,  the  world- 
renowned  alchemist  and  coiffeur,  at  64  West  Fourteenth  Street^  New  York.  Nor,  in 
fiEict,  is  there  in  Europe  just  such  a  house  as  this,  from  which  all  our  beautiful 
women  procure  toilet  articles.  Lovely  actresses,  as  well  as  rulers  in  the  social 
world,  preserve  their  charms  with  cocoa-milk,  mama  dura,  and  the  superfine 
Monte-Cristo  rouge.  Mrs.  Shaw's  &11  opening,  on  October  15,  was  attended  by 
crowds  of  the  loveliest  women  ever  seen  together,  many  very  grateful  for  past 
helps  and  anxious  to  see  what  Mrs.  Shaw  had  discovered  in  Europe  this  summer. 
But  Mrs.  Shaw  discovered  nothing  for  the  skin  equal  to  her  own  "  C.  B.,"  the 
Eugenie's  Secret,  made  of  fine  cocoa-milk.    Advice  by  mail  promptly  given. 

This  &mous  house  has  been  completely  renovated,  and  furnished  anew  with 
handsome  portidres,  Persian  rugs  and  every  facility  for  assisting  at  the  toilet 
The  black-and-gold  rqmusi  work  and  the  many  electric  lights  and  potted  palms 
make  one  of  the  most  brilliant  interiors  in  New  York.  This  is  the  largest  hair- 
cutting  establishment  in  the  world ;  the  best  artists  are  always  engaged. 
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have  Binall-calibre  pistols  of  their  own,  but  the  govemm^t  anus  had 
not  been  disturbed.  Half  the  party,  at  least,  must  have  ridden  bare- 
back and  with  only  watering-bndles  for  their  steeds.  They  were  in- 
deed **  spoiling  for  a  fig^t,''  and  the  result  of  the  roll-call  showed  that 
the  missing  troopers  were  all  Irishmen  and  some  of  the  best  and  most 
popular  m^  in  we  command.  Whatever  their  plan,  thought  Stiyker, 
as  he  trotted  down  to  the  Monee,  it  was  probably  carried  out  by  this 
time :  it  was  now  within  a  minute  of  four  o'clock. 

Only  a  mile  out  he  was  overtakoi  by  Dr.  Quin,  who  reined  up  an 
instant  to  ask  if  any  one  had  been  sent  ahead.  "  Thank  God  for  that !" 
he  ezdaimed,  when  told  that  Perry  and  Seigeant  Gwynne  had  gone  at 
the  first  alann ;  then,  striking  spurs  to  his  horse,  puished  on  at  rapid 
gallop,  while  the  troopers  maintained  their  steady  trot  A  mile  m>m 
Dunraven,  in  the  dim  lifi^ht  of  early  morning  the  captain's  keen  esyea 
caught  sieht  of  shadowy  forms  of  mounted  men  on  the  opposite  shore, 
and,  despite  their  efforts  to  esci^  on  their  wearied  steeds,  three  of  them 
were  speedily  run  down  and  captured.  One  of  them  was  Corporal 
Donovan,  and  Donovan's  face  was.  white  and  his  manner  agitated. 
Bidding  him  ride  alongside  as  they  pushed  ahead  towards  the  ranch, 
Stryker  questioned  him  as  to  what  had  taken  place,  and  the  corporal 
never  sought  to  equivocate : 

"  We've  been  trying  for  several  nights,  sir,  to  get  horses  and  go 
down  and  have  it  out  with  those  blackraards  at  the  ranch.  We  took 
no  arms,  sir,  even  those  of  us  who  had  pistols  of  our  own.  All  we 
asked  was  a  fiur  fight,  man  against  man.  They  wouldn't  come  out 
of  their  hole, — they  dcunH  do  it,  sir, — and  then  thejr  fired  on  us.  We'd 
have  burned  the  roof  over  their  heads,  but  that  Lieutenant  Perry  gal- 
loped in  and  stopped  us.  I  came  away  then,  sir,  and  so  did  most  of  us. 
We  knew  'twas  all  up  when  we  saw  the  lieutenant ;  but  there  was  more 
firing  after  I  left.  This  way,  captain.  Out  across  the  prairie  here.  We 
cut  down  the  fence  on  this  side."  And,  so  saying,  Donovan  led  the 
little  troop  to  a  broad  gap  in  the  wire  barrier,  and  thrice  straight  across 
the  fields  to  where  lignts  were  seen  flitting  about  in  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  buildings  of  the  ranch.  Another  moment,  and  Stryker  had  dis- 
mounted and  was  kneeling  beside  the  prostrate  and  unconscious  form 
of  his  lieutenant.  Some  mi^uided  ranchman,  mistaking  for  a  new 
assailant  the  tall  young  soldier  who  galloped  into  the  midst  of  the 
swarm  of  taunting  Irishm^,  had  fired  the  cruel  shot  There  lay 
Nolan  dead  upon  the  sward,  and  here,  dose  at  hand,  his  grief-stricken 
master  had  finally  swooned  from  loss  of  blood,  the  bullet  having 
pierced  his  1^  below  the  knee.  Beside  him  knelt  the  doctor :  he  had 
cut  away  the  natty  riding-boot,  and  was  rapidly  binding  up  the  wound. 
Close  at  hand  stood  Gwynne,  a  world  of  anxiety  and  trouble  in  his 
bruised  and  still  discolored  face.  Grouped  around  were  some  of  the 
assailing  party,  crestfallen  and  dismayed  at  the  unlooked-fi)r  result  of 
their  foray,  but  ashamed  to  attempt  to  ride  away,  now  diat  their 
favorite  young  officer  was  sore  stricken  as  a  result  of  Uieir  mad  folly. 
Mr.  Ewen,  too,  had  come  out,  and  was  bustling  about,  giving  directions 
to  the  one  or  two  of  his  hands  who  had  ventured  forth  firom  the  office 
building.     The  big  frame  house  under  whose  walls  the  group  was 
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gathered  was  evidently  used  as  a  dormitory  ibr  a  Dumber  of  men,  and 
tiiis  had  been  the  objective  point  of  the  attack,  but  not  a  soul  had 
issued  from  its  portals:  the  occupants  were  the  men  who  made  the 
assault  on  Perry  the  night  of  his  first  visit,  and  now  tbey  deemed  it 
best  to  keep  within.  Everything  indicated  that  Perry  had  got  to  the 
scene  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  bloody  and  desperate  fiucas,  for  the  few 
ranch-people  who  appeared  were  still  qnivering  with  excitanent  and 
dread.     Ewen  was  almost  too  much  agitated  to  speak : 

''  Gk>  to  Mr.  Maitland  as  soon  as  you  can,  doctor :  this  has  given 
him  a  fearful  shaking  up.  Mrs.  Cowan  is  having  a  room  made  ready 
for  Mr.  Perry.    Ah  I  here's  young  Cowan  now. — ^Ready?*'  he  asked. 

^^  All  ready.  Mother  says  carry  the  gentleman  right  in. — She  wants 
you  to  come  too,"  he  added,  in  lower  tone,  to  Servant  Qwynne,  but 
the  latter  made  no  reply. 

And  so,  borne  in  the  arms  of  several  of  his  men.  Lieutenant  Perry 
was  carried  across  the  intervening  space  and  into  the  main  building. 
When  he  recovered  consciousness,  as  the  morning  light  came  throu^ 
the  eastern  windows,  he  found  himself  lying  in  a  white-curtained  bed 
in  a  strange  room,  with  a  strange  yet  kind  and  motherly  face  bending 
over  him,  and  his  captain  smiling  down  into  his  wondering  eyes. 

"  You  are  comine  round  all  right,  old  fellow,"  he  heara  Stryker 
say.  ^^  I'll  call  the  doctor  now :  he  wanted  to  see  you  as  soon  as  you 
waked." 

And  then  Quin  came  in  and  said  a  few  cheery  words  and  bade  him 
lie  still  and  worry  about  nothing.  The  row  was  over,  thanks  to  him, 
and  he  and  poor  Nolan  were  the  only  victims ;  but  it  had  been  a  great 
shock  to  Mr.  Maitland  and  rendered  his  condition  critical. 

Perry  listened  in  sil^ice,  asking  no  questions.  For  the  time  being 
he  could  think  of  nothing  but  Nolan's  loss.  It  was  such  a  cruel  fiite  to 
be  killed  by  those  he  came  to  save. 

All  that  day  he  lay  there,  dozing  and  thinkine  alternately.  He 
wondered  at  the  tenderness  and  devotion  with  which  the  kind  old 
Englishwoman  nursed  him  and  seemed  to  anticipate  his  every  want. 
Qum  came  in  towards  evening  and  dressed  his  wound,  which  now  b^an 
to  be  feverish  and  painful.  He  heard  his  colonel's  voice  in  the  hall- 
way, too,  and  heard  him  say  to  the  doctor  that  somebody  at  Bossiter 
was  eager  to  come  down  and  take  care  of  him.  *^  Bosh  I"  said  the 
blunt  surgeon ;  '^  I've  a  &r  better  nurse  here, — and  a  reserve  to  &11 
back  upon  that  will  be  worth  a  new  life  to  him."  And,  weak  and 
fevarish  though  he  was,  Perry's  heart  thrilled  within  him :  he  wondered 
if  it  eould  mean  61ad}rs.  Two  days  more  he  lay  there,  the  fever  skil- 
fully controlled  by  the  doctor's  ministrations,  and  the  pain  of  his  wound 
subdued  by  Mrs.  Cowan's  cooling  bandages  and  applications.  But 
there  was  a  burning  fever  in  his  heart  that  utterly  refused  to  down. 
He  strained  his  ears  listening  for  the  sound  of  her  voice  or  the  pit-a-pat 
of  her  foot-fall  in  the  corridor.  At  last  he  mustered  courage  and  asked 
for  her,  and  Mrs.  Cowan  smiled : 

'^  Miss  Maitland  has  been  here  three  times  to  inquire  how  you 
were ;  but  it  was  while  you  were  sleeping,  Mr.  Perry,  and  she  rarely 
leaves  her  father's  bedside.  He  is  very  ill,  and  seems  to  be  growing 
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weaker  eveij  day.  I  don't  know  what  we  would  have  done  if  we  had 
not  foond  Dr.  Quin  here :  he  has  palled  him  throogh  two  or  ^three 
bad  Beizores  during  the  past  year/' 

"  Where  had  you  known  the  doctor  before  f'  asked  Perry,  with  an 
eager  light  in  his  eyes. 

^*  Nowhere ;  but  it  was  as  though  one  of  his  own  kith  and  kin  had 
suddenly  appeared  here  to  welcome  Mr.  Maitland.  The  doctor  is  a  first- 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Maitland's :  she  was  from  Ireland,  and  it  was  from  her 
family  that  the  ranch  was  named.  Lord  Dunrav^  is  of  the  peerase  of 
Ireland,  you  know/'  added  Mrs.  Cowan,  with  the  cheerful  confidence 
of  the  Englishwoman  that  eveiy  jperson  of  any  education  or  standing 
must  be  fimiiliar  with  the  pages  ot  Debrett. 

''How  should  I  know  anything  about  it?"  laughed  Perry.  He 
felt  in  merry  mood ;  another  page  in  his  volume  of  suspicion  and  dread 
was  being  torn  away,  and  Quin's  relations  with  the  household  w^re 
tuminff  out  to  be  sudi  as  made  him  an  object  of  lively  interest,  not 
of  jealous  doubt 

Then  came  callers  from  the  garrison.  It  seemed  as  though  all 
of  a  sudden  the  blockade  had  been  raised  and  that  no  people  w«ne 
80  warmly  welcomed  at  Dunraven  as  the  very  ones  who  had  been 
especially  proscribed.  Mr.  Maitland,  weak  and  ill  as  he  was,  had 
asked  to  oe  allowed  to  see  Colonel  Brainard  on  the  occasion  of  that 
officer's  second  visit ;  Stryker,  Dana,  Graham,  and  Parke  had  all  been 
allowed  to  come  up  and  see  Perry  a  few  moments,  but  Mrs.  Cowan 
was  vigilant  and  remorseless,  would  allow  than  only  a  brief  inter- 
view, and,  with  smiling  determination,  diedced  her  patient  when  be 
attempted  to  talk.  The  third  day  of  his  imprisonment  Dr.  Quin  came 
scowhn^  in  along  in  the  afternoon,  manifestly  annoyed  about  something, 
and  said  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone  to  Mrs.  Cowan,  and  that  usually 
equable  matron  fluttered  away  down-stairs  in  evident  excitement 

''  It's  Mrs.  Belknap,"  explained  the  doctor,  in  answer  to  Perry's 
inquiring  look.  ''She  has  ridden  down  here  with  Dana  and  sent  her 
cara  up  to  Qladys, — who  can't  bear  the  sight  of  her ;  I  don't  know 
why ;  intuition,  I  suppose." 

Presently  Mrs.  CV)wan  reappeared :  "  Miss  Gladjrs  has  asked  to  be 
excused,  as  she  does  not  wish  to  leave  her  fisither  at  this  moment ;  and 
the  lady  would  like  to  come  up  and  see  Mr.  Perry." 

"Tell  her  nol^^  said  Quin,  savagely.  "No, — here:  I'll  go  my- 
self." And  down  went  the  doughty  medical  officer,  and  straightway 
the  rumbling  tones  of  his  harsh  voice  were  heard  below :  the  words 
were  indistinguishable,  but  Mrs.  Cowan's  face  indicated  that  there  was 
something  in  the  sound  that  gave  her  comfort  She  stood  at  the 
window  watching  the  pair  as  they  rode  away. 

"  Miss  Gladys  shuddered  when  she  had  to  shake  hands  with  her 
that  day  when  we  came  away  from  Mrs.  Spraffue's,"  said  she.  "  I  hope 
that  lady  is  not  a  particular  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Perry?" 

"  We  have  been  very  good  friends  indeed,"  said  he,  loyally.  "  To 
be  sure,  I  have  hardly  known  Mrs.  Belknap  a  month,  but  both  she 
and  the  captain  have  been  very  kind  to  me.''  All  the  same,  down  in 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  did  not  wonder  at  Miss  Maitland's  sensa- 
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tions.  He  was  banning  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  her^  and  yet  oould 
get  no  explanation  that  satisfied  him. 

^^  You  know  she  can  walk  only  with  great  pain  and  difficulty  even 
now/'  said  Mrs.  Cowan.  '^  Her  ankle  was  very  oadly  wrenched,  and  she 
hardly  goes  further  than  from  her  own  to  her  father's  room.  You  ought 
to  feel  complimented  that  she  has  been  here  to  your  door  three  times." 

'^  I  feel  more  like  butting  my  brains  out  for  being  asleep,"  muttered 
Perry  in  reply.  ^'  I  wish  you  would  wake  me  next  time,  Mrs.  Cowan. 
I  shan't  believe  it  until  I  see  it,  or  hear  her  voice  at  the  ^oor." 

She  had  excused  herself  to  Mrs.  Belknap,  and  the  doctor  had  denied 
that  lovely  woman  her  request  to  be  allowed  to  come  up  and  see  Mr. 
Perry ;  and  yet,  the  very  next  day,  when  the  big  four-mule  ambulmice 
from  Boesiter  came  driving  up  to  the  front  door,  and  Mrs.  Sprague  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  escorted  by  tne  colonel  and  Captain  Stryker,  appeared 
on  the  veranda,  how  did  it  happen  that  the  ladies  were  speedily  ushered 
np-stairs  to  Miss  Maitland's  own  room,  and  that,  after  an  animated 
though  low-toned  chat  of  half  an  hour  with  her,  they  were  marshalled 
down  the  long  corridor  by  Mrs.  Cowan  in  person,  and,  to  Perry's  hi;ige 
delight,  were  shown  in  to  his  bedside?  It  looked  as  though  Quin  were 
showing  unwarrantable  discrimination.  Stryker  and  the  colonel,  too, 
came  in  to  see  him,  and  the  latter  told  him  that  both  Mr.  Maitland  and 
Mr.  Ewen  had  begged  that  the  arrested  soldiers  might  not  be  punished. 
Including  Sergeant  Leary  and  Kelly,  there  were  now  twenty  men  under 
charges  more  or  less  ^ve  in  their  diaracter,  and  he  had  asked  that  a 
general  court-martial  be  convened  for  their  trial.  The  colonel  deeply 
appreciated  the  feeling  displayed  by  the  stricken  proprietor  and  his 
overseer ;  he  was  touched  that  even  in  his  extreme  illness  and  prostra- 
tion Mr.  Maitland  should  intercede  for  the  men  who  had  made  so  hos- 
tile an  invasion  of  his  premises  and  brought  upon  the  inmates  of  Dun- 
raven  a  night  of  dread  and  anxiety ;  but  discipline  had  to  be  maintained, 
he  replied,  and  the  ringleaders  in  the  move  had  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant 
breadi  which  could  not  be  overlooked. 

But  on  the  following  day — ^the  fourth  of  Perry's  stay — the  doctor 
came  down  with  a  face  full  of  gloom  and  distress.    Both  nurse  and 

Satient  noted  it,  and  inquired  the  cai\^e.  For  a  time  Quin  avoided  any 
irect  reply :  '^  something  had  ruffled  him  up  at  the  post,"  he  answered : 
"  can't  tell  you  about  it  now.  I'll  do  it  by  and  by.  I  want  to  think." 
He  examined  Perry's  1^,  dressed  and  rebandaged  the  wound,  and  then 
went  back  to  Mr.  Maitland's  room.  They  could  hear  his  voice  in  the 
hall  afler  a  while,  and  Perry's  heart  b^n  to  throb  heavily :  he  was 
sure  the  low,  sweet  tones,  almost  inaudible,  that  came  floating  along 
the  corridor,  were  those  of  Gladys.  When  Mrs.  Cowan  spoke  to  him 
on  some  ordinair  topic,  he  impatiently  bade  her  hush, — he  oould  not 
bear  to  be  disturbed, — and,  far  from  being  hurt  at  his  petulance,  Mjrs. 
Cowan  smiled  softly  as  she  turned  away. 

Then  Quin  came  back,  and,  afler  fidgeting  around  a  moment,  ab- 
ruptly aJdressed  his  patient: 

"  Perry,  do  you  remember  that  morning  you  rode  down  here  right 
after  reveille  and  met  me  on  the  trail,-— or  at  least  would  have  met  me 
if  I  hadn't  dodged  and  gone  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  valley?" 
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«  Certafaly  I  do,  doctor." 

'^  I  may  as  well  explain  that  singolar  perfcmnanoe  first  Yoa  may 
have  heard  that  I  didn't  get  along  amicably  with  yoor  predecessors  of 
the  Eleventh.  Their  colonel  was  ass  enough  to  totally  misconstrue  the 
jmrpose  of  my  visits  here,  and  I  was  ass  enoogh  to  make  no  explana- 
tion. The  Maitlands  went  away;  I  was  not  called  for  again  while 
the  Eleventh  remained ;  and  therefore  I  said  no  more  about  it.  Mr. 
Maitland  returned  unexpectedly  soon  after  you  came,  and  the  first  I 
knew  of  it  waa  the  signal-lights  telling  me  he  was  there,  ill,  and  that 
I  was  wanted.  It  was  the  night  of  the  colonel's  diimer-narty.  I 
couldn't  explain  then,  and  deoid^  to  go  at  once  and  explain  afterwards. 
When  I  met  you  all  of  a  sudden  the  next  morning,  the  first  impulse  was 
to  g^  away  out  of  your  si^ht,  and  I  obeyed  it  simply  because  of  the 
unpleasant  experioices  I  had  been  having  with  your  rellow-cavaliymen. 
I  did  not  want  to  have  to  answer  questions.  See?  I  was  ashamed  of 
it,  but  too  late  to  turn  back." 

Perry  nodded.     "  I  understand  it — now,"  he  said. 

^^  Well,  what  I  want  to  ask  is  about  Sergeant  Gwynne.  Did  you 
meet  him  before  vou  got  back?" 

"  Yes, — a  mile  or  so  out  from  the  post" 

'^  You  stopped  and  talked  with  him,  didn't  you?" 

'*  Yes, — for  several  minutes." 

Mrs.  Cowan's  needle-work  had  fallen  in  her  lap.  She  was  seated 
near  the  window,  and  had  been  busily  sewing.  Now  she  was  looking 
up,  e^er  and  intent 

"  You've  known  him  a  long  time,  haven't  you  ?" 

'^  Yes,— ever  since  he  joined.  He's  one  of  the  best  sei^geants  I 
ever  knew." 

'^You  would  hardly  think  him  guilty  of  any  dishoneaty,  would 
you?" 

Mrs.  Cowan  was  rising  from  her  chair ;  the  needle-work  had  fiiUen 
to  the  floor. 

^^  Dishonesty  I  Not  by  a — good  deal  P'  was  the  reply  that  bade 
fidr  to  be  even  more  impulsive,  and  was  checked  only  in  deferenoe  to 
the  presence  of  a  woman.  « 

"  Well,  neither  would  I,  from  what  I've  seen  of  him ;  and  y^  Mr. 
Maitland's  seal  ring  was  found  on  him  last  night" 

"  My  God  I     Ot  course  he  could  explain  it  in  some  way?" 

"  He  couldn't,— or  wouldn't  He  simply  stood  there,  white  as  a 
sheet  except  where  those  bruises  made  him  green  and  blue.  He  had 
denied  the  charge  flatly  when  accused;  and  yet  there  it  was  in  his  chest 
I  never  saw  any  man  so  taken  aback  as  Captain  Stryker :  he  said  he 
would  have  sworn  to  his  innocence." 

"So  would  I! — so  I  do,  by  Jupiter!  It's  some  foul  plot! — 
it's ^" 

But  he  got  no  further.  To  his  own  amaze,  to  the  utta*  bewilder- 
ment of  Dr.  Quin,  Mrs.  Cowan  preeipiteted  herself  upon  her  patient, 
smed  the  hand  that  lay  nearest  her  on  the  coverlet,  and  burst  forth 
into  half-articulate,  sobbing,  indignant  words,  mingled  with 
showered  passionatdy  on  that  astonished  hand. 
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''  Ohy  bless  him  for  the  words  I    Oh,  Gk)d  bless  you,  Mr.  Perrv  I 

•  .  .  Oh,  the  fools  I  the  lunatics !  •  .  .  A  thief,  indeed !  .  .  •  The  idea 
of  Ma  being  accased !  •  •  .  Oh,  Gk)d  !  what  would  his  mother  in  heaven 
say  to  this?  ...  As  though  he  had  not  borne  &r  too  much  already  ! 
.  .  .  It's  his  own — his  ovm  ring,  I  tell  you  !    Who  else  should  wear  it  ? 

•  •  •  Who  dare  take  it  from  him  now?  •  •  •  Oh,  the  infiuny  of  it  all !" 

In  her  wild  excitement,  in  her  inooherent  praise  and  lamentation 
and  wrath  and  indignation,  her  voice,  her  sobs,  rang  throueh  the  room 
and  out  along  the  broad  corridor.  Even  in  their  amaze  the  two  mai 
heard  a  hurried  step  approaching,  a  limping,  halting,  painful  step,  yet 
rapid  and  impulsive.  Quin,  ab^rbed  in  his  contemplation  of  the  ex- 
dted  woman,  paid  no  attention ;  Perry's  eager  eyes  were  strained  upon 
the  door-way,  where,  the  very  next  instant,  with  pallid  features  and 
startled  mien,  Gladys  Maitland  suddenly  appeared  and  stood  staring  in 
upon  the  spectacle  of  Mrs.  Cowan  kissing  and  sobbing  over  Perry's 
hand.  Ali^ady  he  had  divined  the  truth,  and  strove  to  warn  the  tear- 
blinded  woman  of  her  presence ;  but  Mrs.  Cowan's  excitement  had 
increased  to  the  verge  of  hysteria :  she  was  laughine  and  crying  now  by 
turns,  blessing  her  soldier  patient  for  his  &ith  in  we  accused  sergeant, 
and  then  breaking  forth  anew  in  indignant  expletive,  '^  Who  iu*e  his 
accusers?  Who  dare  say  thief  to  him?  .  .  .  Not  one  is  fit  to  look 
him  in  the  &ce  I  'Twas  the  very  ring  his  mother  gave  him,  •  .  •  his 
own  1  his  own !'' 

And  then  the  doctor  seized  her  and  turned  her  so  that  she  must  see 
Gladys, — Gladys,  wild-eyed,  pantine,  staring,  tottering  forward  from 
the  door-way.  One  sharp  cry  from  we  woman's  lips,  one  spring  towards 
the  recline  form,  and  she  had  caught  the  girl  in  her  arms : 

"  Gladys,  Gladys,  my  little  pet  I  my  own  baby  girl !  Look  up  and 
thank  God !  I've  tnea  to  keep  my  promise  and  his  secret  until  he 
released  me.  Fve  tried  hard,  but  it's  ail  useless :  I  can't,  I  can't.  Oh, 
Gladys,  sweetheart,  your  mother's  smiling  down  on  us  this  day.  Who 
do  you  think  has  come  back  to  us,  safe  and  strong  and  well  and  brave  ? 
Who  but  your  own  brother,  your  own  Archie,  Ghidys?" 

xvin. 

*'  Yes,  certainly  very  pretty, — now.  It's  such  a  pity  that  English- 
women grow  coarse  and  stout  and  red-faced  so  very  soon  after  they 
are  married."  The  speaker  was  Mrs.  Belknap,  and  her  soft  voice  was 
tuned  to  a  pitch  of  almost  pathetic  r^ret  They  were  talking  of  Miss 
Maitland,  who  had  just  been  assisted  to  her  sadale  by  the  colonel,  and 
now,  followed  by  the  fiuthful  Griggs  and  escorted  by  Captain  Stryker, 
was  riding  away  homeward  afl«r  a  brief  call  at  the  post.  JFort  Rossiter, 
once  so  humdrum  and  placid  and  ^'  stupid,"  as  the  ladies  termed  it,  had 
been  the  vortex  of  sensations  for  a  whole  fortnight,  and  one  excitement 
had  trodden  on  the  heels  of  another  with  sudi  rapidity  that  people  were 
growing  weary. 

Perhaps  the  happiest  man  in  garrison  was  Captain  Stryker :  he  had 
refused  to  oelieve  in  the  guilt  of  Sergeant  Gwynne  when  Captain  Wayne 
came  to  him  to  say  that  there  were  men  in  his  troop  who  openly  accused 
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the  semant  of  bavii^  diat  dierished  seal-ring  secreted  in  his  diesL 
So  confident  was  he  that  he  had  gone  with  the  captain  and  Mr.  Fani- 
ham  to  the  stables  and  there  told  Gwjnne  of  the  charge  against  him. 
Qwynne  flushed  hotly,  dSnied  the  truth  of  the  story,  but  hesitated  when 
asked  if  he  would  allow  bis  chest  to  be  searched.  This  was  quickly  noted 
by  Wayne  and  Farnham,  and  the  search  was  insisted  upon.  Gwynne 
then  said  there  were  a  few  items  in  that  chest  which  he  allowed  no  one 
to  see ;  he  pledged  his  soldier  word  that  they  w^«  nodiing  but  a  paper 
or  two,  some  litde  photographs,  and  a  book.  These  he  asked  pomisson 
to  remove  first ;  then  they  mi^ht  search.  But  Wayne  sternly  refused. 
The  sergeant  turned  very  white,  sd;  his  lips,  and  hesitated  still,  ontil 
his  own  captain  spoke ;  then  he  surrendered  his  key.  Wayne  and  Fam- 
ham  bent  over  the  chest  while  the  troop  first  sergeant  rapidly  turned 
over  the  clothing,  books,  etc,  with  trembling  hands.  There  was  a 
little  compartment  at  one  side,  in  which  were  lying  some  small  items, — 
a  pocket-compass,  a  pencil-case,  some  keys,  a  locket  and  a  neck-diain, 
and,  amcHig  these,  something  wrapped  in  tissue-paper.  This  was  handed 
to  Captain  Wayne,  who  unrolled  the  paper,  and — ihi&te  was  a  massive 
seal-nng.  A  crest  was  cut  in  the  stone,  and,  taking  it  to  the  light, 
Wayne  was  able  to  make  out  the  motto, — ^^  Quod  munwn  voh  ffidereJ' 
It  was  the  ring  Maitland  had  lost 

Stryker  looked  wonderingly  at  his  sergeant,  who  stood  there  as 
though  petrified  with  amaze  and  consternation,  pale  as  death,  and  un- 
able to  say  a  word.  Asked  to  explain  the  matter,  he  could  only  shake 
his  head,  and,  after  a  while,  hoareely  mutter,  '^  I  know  nothing  about 
It    I  never  placed  it  there.'' 

'^  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  never  saw  it  before  V^  asked  Wayne^ 
sternly.    And  Gwynne  was  silent 

**  is  this  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  it,  I  say  f^  rq>eated  the  captain, 
angrily. 

'^  No,  sir :  I  tuwe  seen  it  before,"  was  the  answer. 

^'  Th^i  you  must  have  known  'twas  stolen,  and  you  have  connived 
at  its  conc^dment,"  was  Wayne's  triumphant  conclusion ;  and  on  the 
report  of  his  officers  Colonel  Brainard  had  no  alternative  but  to  order 
Gwynne's  close  arrest  Only  Stryker's  appeal  and  guarantee  saved  the 
sergeant  from  confinement  in  the  guard-house. 

The  next  sensation  was  the  sight  of  Dr.  Quin  galloping  back  to 
the  post  like  mad  and  bolting  unceremoniously  into  the  colonel's  gate. 
Then  Stryker  was  sent  ^for,  and  the  three  officers  held  an  excited  con- 
versation. Then  the  orderly  went  at  a  run  over  to  the  quarters,  and 
in  five  minutes  Sergeant  Gwynne,  erect  as  ever  and  dressed  with  scru- 
pulous care,  looking  anything  but  like  a  guilty  man,  was  seen  crossing 
the  parade  towards  his  colond's  house.  The  men  swarmed  out  on  the 
porcnes  as  the  tidings  went  from  lip  to  lip,  and  some  of  the  Irish 
troopers  in  Wayne's  company  were  remarket  as  beine  oddly  exdted. 
Just  what  took  place  during  that  interview  none  could  tell,  but  in  ten 
minutes  the  news  was  flying  around  the  garrison  that  Sergeant  Gwynne 
was  released  from  arrest,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  to  the  wonder- 
ment of  everybody,  he  was  seen  riding  away  toMrards  Dunraven  with 
Dr.  Quin,  and  for  two  days  more  did  not  reappear  at  Bossiter. 
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But  when  the  story  flashed  from  house  to  house  about  the  garrison 
that  Sergeant  Gwjnne  was  not  Sergeant  Gwynne  at  all,  but  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Wjndham  Quin  Maitland,  late  of  Her  Majesty's  — th  Lancers, 
and  only  surviving  son  of  the  invalid  owner  of  Dunraven  Ranch  and 
other  valuable  properties,  the  amaze  amounted  to  almost  stupefaction. 
It  was  known  tnat  old  Mr.  Maitland  was  lying  desperately  weak  and 
ill  the  day  that  Quin  the  doctor  came  riding  back.  All  manner  of 
stories  were  told  regarding  the  aflectin^  nature  of  the  interview  in 
which  the  long-lost  son  was  restored  to  nis  overjoyed  father,  but,  like 
most  stories,  they  were  purely  the  of&pring  of  imamnation,  for  at  that 
interview  only  three  were  present :  Gladys  led  her  brother  to  the  room 
and  dosed  the  door,  while  good  Mrs,  Cowan  stood  weeping  for  joy 
down  the  long  corridor,  and  Dr.  Quin  blinked  his  eyes  and  fussed  and 
fidgeted  and  strode  around  Perry's  room  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
exploding  every  now  and  then  into  sudden  comment  on  the  romantic 
nature  oi  the  situation  and  the  idiocy  of  some  people  there  at  Boesiter. 
'^  Jov  does  not  kill,''  he  said :  ^^  Maitland  would  have  been  a  dead  man 
by  the  end  of  the  week,  but  for  this :  it  will  give  him  a  new  lease  of 
life." 

And  it  did.  Though  the  flame  was  feeble  and  flickering,  it  was 
fanned  by  a  joy  unutterable.  The  boy  whom  the  stricken  fether  be- 
lieved his  stubborn  pride  and  condemnation  had  driven  to  despair  and 
suicide  was  restored  to  him  in  the  prime  of  manly  strength,  all  tender- 
ness, all  forgiveness,  and  Maitland's  whole  heart  went  up  in  thanks- 
giving. He  b^ged  that  Brainard  and  Stiyker  would  come  to  him, 
that  he  might  thank  them  for  their  faith  in  his  son ;  he  bade  the  doctor 
say  to  Perry  that  the  moment  he  could  be  lifted  from  his  bed  he  would 
come  to  clasp  his  hand  and  bless  him  for  being  a  &r  better  friend  to 
his  son  than  he  had  been  a  father. 

The  sergeant's  return  to  the  post  was  the  signal  for  a  general  turn- 
out on  Uie  part  of  the  men,  all  of  whom  were  curious  to  see  how  he 
would  appear  now  that  his  identity  was  established.  Of  course  his 
late  assailants  could  not  join  in  the  crowd  that  thronged  about  him, 
but  they  listened  with  eagerness  to  everything  that  was  told.  ^^  He 
was  just  the  same  as  ever,"  said  all  accounts.  He  had  never  been 
intimate  with  any  of  them,  but  always  friendly  and  kind.  One  thing 
went  the  rounds  like  lightning. 

'^  You'll  be  getting  your  discharge  now,  sergeant,"  said  Mrs.  Beed, 
the  voluble  wife  of  the  leader  of  the  band,  '^  and  taking  up  your  resi- 
dence at  the  ranch,  I  suppose.  Of  course  the  British  minister  can  get 
it  for  you  in  a  minute," 

*^Not  a  bit  of  it,  Mrs.  Beed,"  was  the  laughing  answer.  "I  en- 
listed to  serve  Uncle  Sam  five  years,  and  he's  b^  too  good  a  friend  to 
me  to  turn  from.    I  shall  serve  out  my  time  with  the  — th." 

And  the  sergeant  was  true  to  his  word.  If  old  Maitland  could 
have  prevailed,  an  application  for  his  son's  discharge  would  have  gone 
to  Washii^?ton ;  but  this  the  soldier  positively  forl^de.  He  bad  eight 
months  stul  to  serve,  and  he  meant  to  carry  out  his  contract  to  the 
letter.  Stiyker  ofiered  him  a  furlough,  and  Gwynne  thankfully  took 
a  week^  that  he  might  be  by  his  fitmer's  side  and  help  nurse  him  to 
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better  hetltk.  '*  By  that  tim^  too,  the  gairiaon  will  have  grown  a  little 
more  aocostomed  to  it,  nr,  and  I  will  lutve  leas  embarrassment  in  going 
on  witli  my  work.'' 

Two  days  before  his  retom  to  daty  there  came  a  modified  sensation 
in  the  shape  of  the  report  that  a  trooper  of  Wayne's  oompany  had 
deserted.  Ue  was  a  man  who  had  borne  a  bad  reputation  as  a  turbo- 
lent^  mischief-making  fellow,  and  when  Sergeant  Leary  heard  of  his 
going  he  was  in  a  state  of  wUd  excitement  He  b^;ged  to  be  allowed 
to  see  his  captain,  and  to  him  he  confessed  that  one  of  his  little  party 
of  three  had  seen  the  ring  drop  from  Mr.  Miutland's  fing^  the  night 
of  the  first  visit  to  Dunraven,  had  managed  to  pick  it  up  and  carry  it 
away  in  the  confusion,  and  had  shown  it  to  his  fnend  in  Wayne's  titx>p 
when  they  got  back.  The  latter  persuaded  him  to  let^him^take  it^  as 
the  lockers  of  the  men  who  were  at  Dunraven  were  sure,  he  said,  to  be 
searched.  It  was  known  that  he  had  a  grudge  against  Gwynne ;  he 
was  one  of  the  men  who  wa»  to  have  gone  to  me  rendi  the  night  they 
purposed  riding  down  and  challenging  the  Englishmen  to  come  out  and 
fight,  but  had  unaccountably  fiiiled  at  the  last  moment  They  believed 
\mX  he  had  chosen  that  nieht  to  hide  the  ring  in  the  sergeant's  diest : 
he  could  easily  have  entered  through  the  window.  And  this  explana- 
tion— the  only  one  ever  made — beoime  at  onoe  accepted  as  the  true  one 
throughout  the  garrison. 

During  the  week  of  his  furlough  the  sergeant  found  time  to  spend 
many  hours  by  the  bedside  of  Lieutenant  Perry,  who  was  rapidly  re- 
covering, and  who  by  the  end  of  the  week  had  been  lifted  into  an  easy 
invalid-diair  and  wheeled  in  to  see  Mn  Maitland.  When  not  with 
Mr.  Perry,  the  young  trooper's  tongue  was  ever  wagging  in  his  praise. 
He  knew  many  a  fine  officer  and  ^lant  gentleman  in  the  service  of 
the  old  country,  he  said,  and  he  admired  many  a  captain  and  subaltern 
in  that  of  his  adopted  land,  but  the  first  one  to  whom  he  '^  warmed" — 
the  first  one  to  wm  his  afiection — was  the  young  cavalryman  who  had 
met  his  painful  wound  in  their  defence.  Old  Maitland  list^ied  to  it 
all  ei^rly, — ^he  had  already  given  orders  that  the  finest  thoroughbred  at 
Dnnraven  should  be  Perry's  the  moment  he  was  able  to  mount  again, 
— and  he  was  ccmstantly  revolving  in  mind  how  he  could  show  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  officers  who  had  befriended  his  son.  Mrs.  Cowan,  too, 
never  tired  of  hearing  Perry's  praises,  and  eagerly  questiimed  when  the 
narrator  flagged.  There  was  another  absorbed  auditor,  who  never  ques- 
tioned, and  who  listened  with  downcast  eyes.  It  was  she  who  seldom 
came  near  Perry  during  his  convalescence,  she  who  startled  and  aston- 
ished the  young  fellow  beyond  measure,  the  day  the  ambulance  came 
down  to  drive  him  back  to  the  fort,  by  withdrawing  the  hand  he  had 
impulsively  seized  when  at  last  she  appeared  to  bid  him  adieu,  and 
cutting  short  his  eager  words  with  ^^  Mrs.  Belknap  will  console  you,  I 
dare  say,"  and  abruptly  leaving  the  room. 

Poor  Ned !  In  dire  dbtress  and  perplexity  be  was  driven  back  to 
Bossiter,  and  that  veir  evening  he  did  a  most  sensible  and  fortunate 
thing :  he  told  Mrs.  Sprs^e  all  about  it ;  and,  instead  of  coodoline 
with  him  and  biddin^g  him  strive  to  be  patient  and  saying  that  all 
would  come  right  in  time,  the  little  woman's  kind  eyes  shone  with  de- 
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light,  her  dieeks  flushed  with  eenuine  pleasure ;  she  fidrly  sprang  from 
her  diair,  and  danced  up  and  down  and  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed 
¥nth  glee,  and  then,  when  Perry  ruefully  asked  her  if  that  was  the 
sympathy  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  her^  she  only  laughed  the  more, 
and  at  last  broke  fordi  with, — 

"  Oh,  you  great,  stupid,  silly  boy  I  You  ought  to  be  wild  with 
happiness.     Cwi  you  see  she's  jealous?'' 

And  the  very  next  day  she  had  a  long  talk  with  Dr.  Quin,  whose 
visits  to  Dunraven  still  continued;  and  one  bright  afternoon  when 
Gladys  Maitland  rode  up  to  the  fort  to  return  cws,  she  managed  to 
have  quite  a  chat  with  her,  despite  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Belknap  showed  a 
strong  desire  to  accompany  that  fair  English  girl  in  all  three  of  her 
visits.  In  this  effort,  too,  the  diplomatic  services  of  Obtain  Stryke): 
proved  rather  too  much  for  the  beauty  of  the  garrison.  Was  it  possible 
that  Mrs.  Sprague  had  enlisted  him  also  in  the  good  cause?  Certain 
it  is  that  the  dark-featured  captain  was  Miss  Maitland's  escort  as  she 
lefl  the  garrison,  and  that  it  was  with  the  consciousness  of  impending 
defeat  that  Mrs.  Belknap  gave  utterance  to  the  opening  sentence  of  this 
chapter :  Mr.  Perry  had  distinctly  avoided  her  ever  since  his  return. 

One  lovely  evening  late  in  May  Mr.  Perry  was  taking  his  first  ride 
(m  the  new  horse,  a  spendid  bay,  and  a  perfect  match  for  Gladys  Mait- 
land's  fisivorite  mount.  Already  had  this  circumstance  excited  smiling 
comment  in  the  garrison ;  but  if  the  voung  man  himself  had  noted  the 
close  resemblance  it  conveyed  no  blissiul  augury.  Everybody  remarked 
that  he  had  lost  much  of  his  old  buoyancy  and  life ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  he  was  not  looking  either  blithe  or  well.  Parke  had  sug- 
gested riding  with  him, — an  invitation  whidi  Perry  treated  so  ooldlv 
that  the  junior  stopped  to  think  a  moment,  and  began  to  see  through 
the  situation ;  and  so  Mr.  Perry  was  suffered  to  set  forth  alone  that 
evening,  and  no  one  was  surprised  when,  after  going  out  of  the  west 

£te  as  though  bent  on  riding  up  the  Monee,  he  was  presently  seen  to 
,ve  made  the  circuit  of  the  post  and  was  slowly  cantering  aown  to- 
wards the  lower  valley.  Out  on  the  eastern  prairie  another  horseman 
could  be  seen ;  and  presently  the  two  came  together.  Colonel  Brainard 
took  down  his  binocular  and  gazed  out  after  them. 

^^  I  declare,"  said  he,  ^^  those  two  figures  are  so  much  alike  I  cannot 
tell  which  of  them  is  Perry." 

"  Then  the  other  is  Sergeant  Gwynne,  colonel,"  said  Stryker,  quietly. 
'^  Put  him  in  our  uniform,  and  it  would  indeed  be  hard  to  tell  the  two 
figures  apart.  Mr.  Maitland  told  me  last  week  that  that  was  what  so 
startled  and  struck  him  the  first  time  he  saw  Perry." 

"  How  is  Mr.  Maitland  now,  do  you  know  ?" 

^^  He  gets  no  better.  Afler  the  first  week  of  joy  and  thanksgiving 
over  his  boy's  restoration  to  him,  the  malady  seemed  to  reassert  itself 
Dunraven  will  have  a  new  master  by  winter,  I  fancy." 

The  colonel  was  silent  a  momoit    Then  he  suddenly  asked, — 

'^  By  the  way,  how  was  it  that  Gwynne  wami!i  drowned  ?  I  never 
understood  that." 

"  He  never  meant  to  be,"  said  Stryker.  '*  He  toW  Perry  all  about 
it    He  was  ruined,  he  thought^  in  his  profession  and  his  own  country. 
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and  he  knew  hiB  fiither's  inexorable  pride :  so  he  Bimply  dedded  to  pat 
an  end  to  Archie  Maitland  and  start  a  new  life  for  himself.  He  wrote 
his  letters  and  arran^  his  property  with  that  view,  and  called  the 
steward  to  enable  him  to  swear  he  was  in  his  state-room  after  the 
steamer  weighed  anchor.  Then  in  a  jiffy  he  was  over  the  side  in  the 
darkness ;  it  was  flood-tide,  and  he  was  an  expert  swimmer ;  he  readied 
a  ooastinK- vessel  lying  near;  he  had  money,  bought  his  passage  to 
FranccL  after  a  few  days  at  Cape  Town,  and  then  came  to  America  and 
enlistecL  He  got  a  confession  out  of  one  of  the  irregulars  who  was 
with  him.  Perry  says,  and  that  was  one  of  the  papers  he  was  goarding 
so  jealously.     He  had  given  others  to  Perry  that  very  night.'' 

^'  They  seemed  to  take  to  each  other  like  brothers  from  the  start," 
said  the  colonel,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

'^  Just  about,''  answered  Captain  Stryker. 

Meantime,  Perry  and  Sergeant  Gwynne  have  been  riding  slowly 
down  the  valley.  Night  has  come  upon  Dunrav^i  by  the  l^ur  they 
readi  the  northern  gate, — no  longer  closed  aninst  them, — and  as  they 
near  the  house  Perry  slowly  dismounts.  ^^  I'll  take  the  horses  to  the 
stable  myself:  I  want  to,"  says  his  trooper  frigid,  and  for  the  second 
time  the  young  of&a&  stands  upon  the  veranda  at  the  door-way,  then 
holds  his  hand  as  he  hears  again  the  soft  melody  of  the  piano  floatii^ 
out  npcm  the  still  nightrair.  Slowly  and  not  without  pain  he  wall^ 
around  to  the  east  front,  striving  to  move  with  ncHsekss  steps.  At  last 
'  he  stands  by  the  open  casement,  just  where  he  had  paused  in  surprise 
that  night  a  month  agone,  and,  slowly  drawing  aside  one  heavy  fold 
of  curtain,  gases  longingly  in  at  Gladys  Maitland,  seated  there  at  the 
piano,  just  where  he  first  saw  her  lovely  face  and  form.  Her  fingers 
are  wandering  idly  over  the  keys,  playing  little  fragmentary  snatcnes, 
— ^first  one  melody,  then  another;  her  sweet  blue  eyes  are  fixed  on 
vacancy, — she  sees  nothing  in  that  room,  or  near  it ;  she  is  paler  than 
when  he  first  looked  upon  n^,  and  there  are  traces  of  de^  anxiety  and 
of  some  hiddoi  sorrow  in  the  fair,  fresh  face.  Pies^tly,  under  the 
soft  touch  of  her  fingers,  a  sweet,  familiar  mdody  comes  rippling  forth. 
He  remembers  it  instantly ;  it  is  the  same  he  heard  the  nig^t  of  Ins 
first  visit, — that  exquisite  "Spring  Song"  of  Mendelssohn's, — and  he 
listens,  spell-bound.  All  of  a  suiQeii  the  sweet  strains  are  broken  off*, 
the  music  ceases ;  she  has  thrown  herself  forward,  bowed  her  aueenly 
head  upon  her  arms,  and,  leaning  over  the  key-board,  her  torm  is 
shak^i  by  a  storm  of  passionate  tears.  Perry  hurls  aside  the  shdter- 
ing  curtain  and  limps  rapidly  across  the  soft  and  noisdess  rug«  She 
never  dreams  of  his  presence  until,  dose  at  her  side,  a  voice  she  has 
learned  to  know  and  know  wdl — a  voice  tremulous  with  love,  symp- 
thy,  and  yeaming^murmurs  only  her  name,  "Gladys,"  and,  starting 
up,  she  looks  one  instant  into  his  loneing  eyes. 

Sergeant  "  Gwynne"  Maitland,  lifting  the  heavy  pariiire  a  moment 
later,  stops  short  at  the  entrance,  gazes  one  second  at  the  picturesque 
scene  at  the  piano,  drops  the  portare^  and  vanishes,  unnoticed. 

Things  seem  changed  at  Dunraven  of  late  yean.  The  — ^th  are 
still  at  fiossiter ;  so  is  lieutenant  Perry.    It  may  be  the  dimate^  or 
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association  with  an  American  sisterkood,  or — who  knows? — ^perhaps 
somebody  has  told  her  of  Mrs.  Belknap's  prediction^  but  Mrs.  Perry 
has  not  yet  b^un  to  grow  coarse,  red-iaced,  or  stout  She  is  wonder- 
fully popular  with  the  ladies  of  the  — ^th,  and  has  found  warm  friends 
among  them,  but  Mrs.  Sprague  of  the  in&ntry  is  the  woman  she 
particularly  fancies,  and  her  gruff  old  kinsman  Dr.  Quin  is  ever  a 
welcome  guest  at  their  fireside.  It  was  he,  she  told  her  husband  long 
after,  who  undid  the  mischief  Mrs.  Belknap  had  been  able  to  sow  in 
one  brief  conversation.  ^'  IVe  known  Uiat  young  woman  ever  since 
she  wore  pinafores,  Gladys.  She  has  some  good  points,  too,  but  her 
one  idio^ncrasy  is  that  every  man  she  meets  should  bow  down  to  and 
worship  her.  She  is  an  Alexander  in  petticoats,  sighing  for  new  worlds 
to  conquer,  has  been  a  coquette  from  the  cradle,  and — what  she  can't 
forgive  in  Ned  Perry  is  that  he  simply  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her 
as  die  thought  he  had.'' 

Down  at  Dunraven  the  gates  are  gone,  the  doors  are  ev^  hospitably 
open. '  Ewen  is  still  mana^  de  jurey  but  young  Mr.  Maitland,  the 
proprietor,  is  manager  de  fadOf  and,  though  there  is  constant  going 
and  coming  between  the  fort  and  the  randi,  and  the  officers  of  the  — th 
ride  in  there  at  all  hours,  what  makes  the  ranchman  so  popular  amon^ 
the  rank  and  file  is  the  &ict  that  Sergeant  *'  Qwynne,"  as  tney  still  caU 
him,  has  a  warm  place  in  his  heart  for  one  and  dl,  and  eveiy  year 
wh^i  the  date  of  his  enlistment  in  the  — th  comes  round  he  gives  a 
barbecue  dinner  to  the  men,  whereat  there  are  feasting  and  drinking  of 
healths  and  son^  and  speech-making,  and  Leary  and  Donovan  and  even 
the  recreant  Keliy  are  apt  to  be  boififterously  prominent  on  sudi  occasions, 
but  blissfully  so, — for  there  hasn't  been  a  shindy  of  any  kind  since 
their  old  comrade  stepped  into  his  possessions  at  Dunraven  Ranch. 


THE  END. 
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CAPTAIN  CHARLES  KING. 

CAPTAIN  CHARLES  KING  was  born  Ocstober  12,  1844,  at 
Albany,  New  York.  He  oomes  of  a  family  that  is  distinguished 
in  literature  and  polities.  His  &ther,  Bufhs  King,  was  for  some  years 
minister  resid^t  for  the  Pontifical  States  at  Rome,  and  during  the 
civil  war  became  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  His  grand&ther, 
Cliarles  Kin^  LL.D.,  was  president  of  C!oIumbia  College.  His  great- 
erand&ther.  Rufus  King,  was  one  of  the  dgners  of  the  Constitution,  was 
long  United  Ettates  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  twice 
minister  at  the  Court  of  St  James.  On  his  mother's  side  Captain 
Kinf  is  descended  from  the  Indian  apostle,  John  Eliot 

One  year  afler  the  birth  of  his  son,  Mr.  Rufus  Kine  resimed  from 
the  engineer  corps  of  the  army  and  removed  to  Milwaukee,  WisconsiD, 
to  become  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Milwaukee  SenUneL  Thus  it 
came  about  'that  Charles's  l>oyhood  was  spent  in  the  growing  West  and 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  he  still  makes  his  home.  In 
1858  he  was  sent  to  New  York  City  to  be  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Columbia  Coll^  by  Dr.  Charles  Anthon,  and  in  June,  1861, 
he  passed  his  examination  for  the  Freshman  dass  in  the  college.  But 
the  Southern  States  had  seceded ;  Fort  Sumter  had  been  firS  upon ; 
the  civil  war  had  begun.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  had  passed 
his  examination,  Charles  King  turned  up  in  the  camp  of  the  Wisconsin 
volunteers  at  Washington,  D.C.,  drum-sticks  in  hand. 

He  had  been  "  marker"  of  the  First  Raiment  of  Wisconsin  militia 
before  going  to  New  York,  and  a  drummer  in  the  Light  Guard.  For 
a  few  weeks  he  was  busy  teaching  his  fellow  Badger  bojrs  the  use 
of  their  drum-sticks,  and  then,  at  the  oreanization  of  the  Wisconsin 
brigade, — the  command  of  which  was  tendered  to  his  £ith^,— the  six- 
teen-year-old boy  was  made  mounted  orderly  at  brigade  head-quarters. 

In  this  capacity  he  saw  his  first  real  soldiering  in  Yireinia.  It 
was  his  great  good  fortune  to  be  the  guide  of  (^eral  Winfield  S. 
Hancock  the  first  time  that  gallant  soldier  crossed  the  Potomac  at  the 
/'head  of  his  brigade.  In  October,  1861,  with  the  promise  of  a  cadet- 
ship  at  West  iPoint  from  President  Lincoln  himself,  Charles  King 
began  to  take  even  a  livelier  interest  in  military  afiairs ;  and  in  June, 
1862,  he  entered  on  his  academic  career.  He  is  remembered  by  those 
who  knew  him  at  die  United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Pointy 
New  York,  as  one  who  hated  mathematics  and  devoted  only  so  much 
of  his  active  brain  to  the  mastering  of  the  exact  sciences  as  was  necessary 
to  fulfil  *the  absolute  requirements  of  the  institution.  Nevertheless 
Charley  King  was  a  marKed  man  from  the  day  of  his  entrance  as  a 
'^plebe,"  June,  1862,  until  his  appointment  to  the  coveted  rank  of  cadet 
corporal  the  following  year.  In  1864  he  was  cadet  first-sergeant  of 
Company  B,  and  he  was  appointed  cadet  adjutant  in  1866.  To  tiiose 
who  did  not  know  the  commandants  of  the  United  States  corps  of  cadets 
— Colonel  Henry  Clitz  and  Colonel  Henry  M.  Bla<^  the  latter  now 
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oommandine  the  Twenty-Third  Infantry,  but  then  major  of  the  Seventh 
Infantry — unB  snooession  of  cadet  mih'tary  honors  does  not  mean  much. 
The  appointments  of  cadet  officers  are  made  mainly  by  the  commandant. 
King  was  made  cad^  corporal  in  1863,  because  he  gave  promise  of 
being  a  good  soldier ;  his  promotion  in  1864  to  the  most  coveted  cadet 
military  rank  possible  was  proof  that  he  was  a  good  soldier;  and  this 
standard  of  military  proficiency  and  personal  b«iring  was  further  con- 
firmed when  he  be(»me  a  first-class  man  in  1865.  Adjutant  King  had 
a  way  of  carrying  himself  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ladies  and 
excited  the  envy  of  his  fellows  and  the  approbatbn  of  the  tactical  offi- 
cers. He  gloried  in  the  functions  of  his  office.  He  was  not  qK>iled 
by  ihfi  blazing  chevrons  of  his  rank,  and  was  popular  with  all  the 
lower-K)la8smen.  His  voice  was  clear  as  a  bell.  His  clothes  always 
fitted  him.  He  was  one  of  those  fellows  who,  after  a  skirmish  drill, 
in  exercises  in-  the  riding-hall,  on  the  plain,  or  in  the  laboratory,  or 
building  pontoon-bridges,  or  on  mounted  artillery  drill,  always  looked  as 
neat  as  a  pin.  He  was  a  manly  fellow,  withal.  To  the  fullest  extent,  he 
was  a  ringleader  in  any  exploit  not  inconsistent  with  military  duty : 
there  he  always  stopped  short.  His  instincts  were  military  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term.  The  writer  of  these  lines  first  knew  him  in  1864. 
I  was  a  plebe  then,  and  earth  had  few  more  miserable  mortals  than  I 
during  July  and  August  of  that  year.  The  army  officers  on  duty  at 
the  Military  Academy  had  all  gone  through  plebe  camp,  with  its  atten- 
dant bedevilments,  and  the  tacit  sentiment  of  the  institution  in  those 
days  was  that  it  was  all  rieht  for  the  yearlings  and  other  upper-class- 
men to  vex  the  plebes  wiUi  bodily  and  mental  labor,  and  harass  and 
*^  yank"  them  by  night,  and,  in  general,  to  make  them  feel  that  there 
was  nothing  on  earth,  or  in  the  sea,  or  in  the  air,  that  was  not  better 
than  they.  To  such  unfortunate  ones  a  cheery  word  of  kindly  en- 
couragement from  a  cadet  officer  was  an  oasis  in  a  desert  King  had 
a  sunny  temper  and  a  wonderfully  exhilarating  way  about  him.  He 
was  liked  personally  and  respected  in  his  official  capacity  by  the  dasses 
of  1868-69. 

G^eral  Cullom's  Biographical  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Gradu- 
ates of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  shows  graduate  No.  2136 
to  have  been  Charles  King.  He  was  graduated  number  twenty-two  in 
a  class  of  forty-one  membsrs,  number  twenty-one  bein^  the  lam^ited 
William  Preston  Dixon,  who  died  on  the  6th  of  October,  1866,  from 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  his  efibrts  to  save  a  woman  in  the  wreck 
of  the  steamer  Evening  Star.  Lieutenant  King  was  kept  back  at  the 
Military  Academy,  June  to  August,  1866,  as  artillery  instructor, — a 
compliment  extended  only  to  those  subaltern  officers  who,  as  cadets, 
have  especially  distinguished  themselves  by  the  practical  demonstration 
of  abilities  as  instructors  in  some  tactical  branch  of  the  science  of  war. 

From  the  fall  of  1866  until  January,  1869,  Lieutenant  Kine  was 
attached  to  Light  Battery  K,  First  Artillery,  serving  at  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  On  the  latter  date  he  was  transferred  to  Light  Battery  C, 
at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York.  He  served  a  few  weeks  on  recruiting- 
service  at  Cincinnati,  CMiio,  in  the  spring  of  1869,  but  was  ordered  to 
West  Point  as  Instructor  in  Cavalry  Tactics,  Artillery  Tactics,  and 
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HonemaBship.  This  was  a  rare  oompUmeot  Of  the  nine  hundred 
and  odd  other  subaltern  officers  of  the  ann/y  eligiUe  fiMr  radi  detail, — 
and  a  Im^  majority  desirous  of  it^ — the  aaeignmait  of  lieutenant 
King  fiur  a  Moofui  tour  of  duty  as  a  military  in8truct(»r  for  the  oorps  of 
cadets  is  a  &ct  whidi  speaks  for  itselfl  At  the  Military  Academy  he 
served  as  commandant  ot  Company  C»  He  was  relieved  from  duty  in 
October,  1871,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  aoo^  a  staff  position.  He 
was  transferred  from  First  Artillery  to  Fifth  CiivalrT  on  jDeoember  31, 
1871,  and  was  assi^rned  to  E  Tro(^  The  troop  had  th^a  J^  Fort  D. 
A.  RuBBell,  Wyomuiff  Territory,  imd  was  a»  roti^  to  Camp  Hualjpai, 
Arizona  Territory,  wnidi  station  it  reai^ed  February  15,  1872.  The 
sul:gect  of  this  sketch  did  not  accompany  E  Troop  on  this  mardii,  he 
having  been  selected  by  brevet  Migor-General  William  H.  Emory  as  a 
persomd  aide-de-camp,  and  was  also  appomted  acdi^judge  advocate  of 
the  Dq^artment  of  uk^  Qulf,  with  station  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
He  retained  the  position  of  confid^tial  aide  from  November,  1871,  to 
February,  1874. 

On  April  7,  1872,  the  International  race,  gentlemen  riders,  was 
ridden  on  the  old  Metairie  track  under  the  ausjuces  of  the  Metairie 
Jockey  Club.  England,  Ireland,  Austria,  and  France  wore  rq>reseoted. 
The  challei^rs  were  Count  Victor  Crenneville,  of  the  Austrian 
Hussars,  and  Captain  George  Bosenleoher,  of  France.  At  firrt  no 
champion  seemea  available  for  the  United  States.  But  Lieutenant 
Charles  Eine,  retumine  to  the  dty  from  a  tour  of  inspection  throi]^ 
Mississippi,  heard  of  Sie  unaccepted  challenge  opai  to  the  United 
States,  and  at  once  obtained  General  Emory's  permission  to  take  up 
the  gauntlet  A  great  crowd  was  present  on  the  day  of  the  race,  and 
the  judges'  stand  was  a  beautiful  sight  It  was  too  socm  aft^  the  war 
for  a  Yankee  to  have  many  friends  among  the  fSair  ones  of  New  Orieans, 
and,  while  the  blue  and  gold  bars  of  Captain  Boeenlecher,  the  scarlet 
and  white  of  the  Austrian,  the  ch«rry-red  and  dark  blue  of  Mr.  Stuart, 
who  rode  for  England,  and  the  ereen  of  Ireland,  w»e  to  be  se^  evoy- 
where  among  the  parasols  or  ril^ns  and  colors  of  the  ladies,  not  more 
than  one  or  two  had  the  courage  to  wear  King's  colors.  He  was  attired 
in  the  colors  of  his  old  college, — Columbia, — sky-blue  and  irfute,  and 
looked  the  gentleman  rider  to  perfection.  I  have  seen  his  photograph : 
a  white  silK  jockey-cap,  blue  shirt,  immaculate-fitting  ridmg-breeches 
and  boots,  the  latter  weighing  six  ounces.  Eing's  waght  was  one 
hundred  and  forty- diree  pounds.  It  was  a  b^tifiil  race.  The 
'^  Yank"  won  it  by  just  two  horse-loigths.  After  the  eold-mounted 
whip  was  presented  to  him  from  the  judges'  stand,  and  ue  other  gen- 
tlemen haa  cordially  congratulated  the  victor,  he  took  his  prize  across 
the  track  and  laid  it  in  the  lap  of  the  young  lady  who  had  accompanied 
Oenend  and  Mrs.  Emory  to  the  scene,  and  who  wore  the  aide-de-camp's 
colors.  She  has  that  whip  yet,  and  shakes  it  at  him  scnnetimes,  but  has 
never  used  it  on  their  children.    They  were  married  the  fall  following. 

Their  honeymoon  was  spent  in  no  little  excitemcfnt,  for  the  riots 
ware  in  full  blast  in  New  Orleans  that  winter  of  1872  and  '73,  and 
the  aide-de-camp  had  full  share  in  all  the  service.  He  was  complimented 
hj  General  Emory  for  coolness  and  gallantry.    During  the  year  1872, 
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King's  troop,  K,  Fifth  Cavalry,  was  employed  in  alternate  months  of 
field-servioe,  from  its  station,  Gamp  Hcudpai,  Arizona  Territory.  In 
July,  1873,  the  troop  left  Camp  Hualpai  for  Camp  Verde,  in  Nordiem 
Arizona,  a  r^on  so  infested  with  hostile  Apaches  that  incessant  service 
in  the  field  was  necessary  for  all  our  troops.  Aft»r  facing  unrecon- 
structed rebels  in  turbulent  New  Orleans  until  the  spring  of  1874, 
King  asked  to  be  relieved  from  staff  duty  and  to  be  ordered  to  join 
bis  troop.  Reluctantly  his  application  was  acceded  to.  During  his 
service  in  New  Orleans  King  had  evay  opportunity,  without  in  any  par- 
ticular n^leoting  his  military  duties,  of  mingling  with  the  most  ezdu- 
sive  society  in  the  citv.  He  was  eminentiy  a  society  man,  vet  he  seldom 
availed  himself  of  this  privilege.  This  suboriination  of  his  tendencies 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  proud  of  a  uniform  and  a  profession 
not  especially  honored  in  the  Crescent  City  at  that  period.  King  was 
one  of  those  army  officers  who  would  not  in  citizen's  attire  accept  any 
hospitalities  where  he  would  not  be  equally  welcome  if  dad  in  hug 
uniform.  Adherence  to  this  prindple  oebaired  him  firom  a  good  deal 
of  sodal  enjoyment  in  those  days. 

In  the  campaign  against  the  Apaches  in  Arizona  Territory  (1874- 
76^  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  with  King  in  command  of  his  troop,  was  con- 
spicuous above  all  the  others.  General  Sherman  publidy  stated  that 
he  c(»isidered  their  services  ^*  unequalled  by  those  of  any  cavalry 
regiment  during  our  late  Civil  War.''  (General  Crook,  the  division 
commander,  also  singled  out  the  Fiftii  Cavalry  for  especial  praise  in 
distributing  commendations  on  the  uniform  bravery  of  the  men  and 
officers  under  his  command. 

In  an  enga^ment  at  Diamond  Butte  on  May  25,  1874,  King's 
gallantry  won  vrom  President  Grant  a  recommendation  to  the  Senate 
wt  the  brevet  commission  of  captain.  The  Senate  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Military  Commission,  and  there  it  was  lost  On  November  1, 
1874,  King  was  dangerously  wounded  at  Sunset  Pass.  He  was  then 
only  saved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  savages  by  the  devotion 
of  Sergeant  Bernard  Taylor,  a  devotion  carried  to  the  point  of  insub- 
ordination, for  the  latter  refused  to  save  himsdf,  although  ordered  to 
do  so,  and  hdd  the  howling  Apaches  in  check  until  rdnforceinents 
arrived. 

It  was  characteristic  of  King  that  he  should  have  exposed  himsdf 
to  the  certainty  of  torture  and  a  horrible  death  by  ordering  Sergeant 
Taylor  to  leave  him.  It  is  characteristic  also  that^  in  his  wounded 
and  exhausted  condition,  the  first  thing  he  did  on  his  arrival  at  Camp 
Verde  was  to  dictate  an  official  report,  in  which  he  praised  the  "  superb 
courage"  of  Sergeant  Taylor  and  made  honorable  mention  of  other 
brave  soldiers.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Coi^ress  awarded  a 
medal  of  honor  to  Taylor.  King  himsdf  gained  no  recognition.  His 
only  brevets  were  his  wounds,  received  in  action. 

For  months  Kin^  was  laid  up  with  a  shattered  sabre  arm.  Befi)re 
the  ugly  wound  had  healed  he  was  in  the  saddle  again,  sharing  in  every 
fight,  and  suffering  all  the  terrible  privations  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  in 
the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  expedition  of  1876.  At  the  dose  of 
the  campaign  the  r^mental  commander,  Wesley  Merritt,  rewarded 
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him  with  the  adjatanoj  of  the  regiment  This  was  in  October,  1876, 
and  Chmrlee  King  did  honor  to  the  position,  to  the  officer  who  appmnted 
him,  and  to  the  regiment,  in  that  oapadtjr,  for  the  next  fifteen  months. 

The  regiment  had  hot  little  time  in  garri8(xi,  for  early  in  the  ming 
of  1877  the  Fifth  Gavalryand  its  adjutant  were  op  along  the  Big  H(»ii 
range  again.  The  ereat  nulwaj-riots  of  that  year  brought  by  rail  to 
Chicago  and  Oooncil  Blafi  some  of  Kii^s  regiment,  many  of  the  rep- 
resentatives bronced,  bearded,  with  ragged  shirts  and  bookskin  breeches, 
bat  all  ablase  witb  cartridges.  The  regiment  was  cmly  three  weeks  on 
this  kind  of  home-goard  daty  when  the  oommand  was  sent  soornring 
bade  across  the  continent  to  meet  and  head  off  Chief  Joseph  and  the 
Nee  Perote  in  their  fiunous  raid  from  Idaho  to  the  edge  of  the  States, 
via  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

That  was  a  glorious  summer  and  autumn  for  Adjutant  Kii^.  He 
loved  the  mountain  and  the  saddle.  His  idea  of  happiness  in  Uie  dis- 
diarge  of  what,  alas  I  «mu  his  professiim  was  activity  and  soepery  and 
the  spice  of  occasional  sharp  fighting. 

1878  was  for  his  r^dment  anou^  year  of  mountain-scoutii^  but 
it  was  also  a  year  of  sunering  for  Eang.  The  Ariaona  wound,  so  fiur 
from  healing,  had  grown  worse.  There  was  incessant  exfoliation  of  the 
bone,  and  a  drain  upon  the  sjrstem  that  proved  ioo  much  for  him*  He 
had  never  spared  himself;  he  loved  his  calling;  his  fiiture  was  l»iffht 
with  promise ;  he  was  not  half  the  threescore  and  ten  years  allotted  to 
man;  but  he  was  forced  to  ask  that  he  be  sent  before  a  retiring  board. 
In  June,  1879,  having  meanwhile  been  promoted  captain  of  A  Troop, 
King  joined  the  little  array  of  shelved  warriors  on  the  retired  list,  and, 
except  for  an  occasional  and  de^ly-relished  visit,  saw  his  old  r^imait 
no  more. 

After  his  retiremoit  he  went  speedily  to  his  old  State, — was  for  two 
years  one  of  the  fiuxdty  of  the  Univ^nity  of  Wisconsin  at  Ibdison, 
and  began  at  once  his  connection  with  the  National  Ghiard  whidi  has 
continued  to  this  day.  Gk>vemor  Jeremiah  Busk  made  him  colond 
and  aide-de-camp  in  Mardi,  1882,  and  he  holds  that  position  now. 

Kidff  has  a  bright  and  Imppy  home  on  Farwell  Avenue,  Milwaukee, 
up  on  me  blufls  overlooking  the  dancing  waters  of  Lake  Miohioim. 
Tney — he  and  the  lady  who  owns  the  Metairie  whip— have  three  diil- 
dren,  two  daughters  and  a  little  fellow  who  is  a  chip  of  his  cavaliy 
father  and  never  so  hap[^  as  when  perched  up  on  the  saddle  in  firont 
of  him.  Bidinff  is  still  the  cantain's  &vorite  exercise,  and  he  had  a 
gorgeous  time  of  it  with  the  ola  Fifth  Cavalry  down  in  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Texas,  last  April, — Shunting  and  scouting  with  his  com- 
rades. It  was  there  he  picked  up  the  scenes  of  '^  Dunraven  Bandi." 
It  may  be  supposed  that  officers  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  su^ested  some 
of  the  characters ;  but,  contrary  to  general  impression,  that  regiment 
has  furnished  very  few  of  them  in  all  his  stories  combined.  Therer 
were  only  two  or  three  in  "The  Colonel's  Dau^ter''  and  '' Marion's 
Faith.''  "  Billy  Bay,"  who  won  so  many  fri^ds,  was  never  in  the 
Fifth  Cavalry  in  his  life.  This  is  a  fact,  despite  the  confident  assertions 
of  a  good  many  army  readers  and  one  or  two  knowing  critics.  "  I 
don't  Know  why  it  is  supposed  I  never  knew  anybody  outside  the  FiftJh 
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Cavalry/'  said  Captain  King  on  reoeiving  a  letter  whidi  located  the 
entire  dramatis  perwmee  of  his  novels  in  that  regiment  "One  thing 
seems  certain,  no  one  concedes  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  create  a 
character, — even  such  humdrum  creatures  as  these  people  of  my  stories 
happen  to  be.  In  point  of  fact,  most  of  them  are  as  purely  imaginary 
as  are  all  the  incidents,— except  the  Indian-fighting/' 

The  Fifth  Cavalry  were  right  in  one  estimate,  nowever, — viz.,  that 
"  Jack  Trusoott"  had  his  original  in  their  midst ;  and  to  this  day  the 
intimacy  and  friendship  between  the  author  and  his  hero  exist  as  in  the 
old  days  when  they  lived  and  campaigned  tether.  In  his  sketch, 
"The  Worst  Man  in  the  Troop,''  published  in  IapjovmoWb  Magazine 
in  September,  1883,  he  has  told  of  the  daring  and  devotion  of  the 
brave  Irish  sergeant  who  rescued  his  wounded  commander  from  the 
howling  Apaches. 

Poor  Taylor  has  been  dead  many  a  year,  but  the  lieutenant  who 
came  dashing  up  the  rocky  mountain-side  at  Uie  head  of  the  reinforce- 
ments that  saved  the  day  was  "  Jack  Truscott."  Jack's  voice  was  gone 
by  the  time  he  reached  his  young  commander  and  comrade  that  event- 
ful Sunday.  He  could  only  lean  over  and  whisper  his  anxious  and 
breathless  inquiry,  "Much  hurt,  old  man?"  and  received,  in  reply,  the 
combined  assurance  and  order  in  the  same  instant, "  Arm  busted, — that's 
all.  Pitch  in  and  clean  'em  out."  One  Spartan  lieutenant  obeyed  the 
other,  and  in  five  minutes  more  the  Indians  were  scattering  for  their 
lives  and  "  Jack"  could  come  back  and  wash  the  blood  from  his  com- 
rade's face  and  bind  up  the  gaping  hole  in  his  shoulder. 

In  the  study  where  Captain  King  writes  his  soldier  stories  is  the 
veritable  Navajo  blanket  in  which  the  soldiers  bundled  their  crippled 
leader  and  bore  him  down  the  mountain-side  when  the  fight  was  over. 
There,  too,  is  "  Jack's"  picture  in  the  old  uniform  among  those  of  more 
than  twenty  other  officers  of  the  "Dandy  Fifth," — General  Merritt 
being  in  the  for^round  and  Adjutant  King  to  his  rear ;  but  "  Jack 
Truscott"  has  long  since  laid  down  the  sabre  and  discarded  the  regi- 
mentals. He  has  extensive  and  lucrative  mining  and  cattle  inter^ts 
now  in  Montana.  Time  has  thinned  the  hair  on  his  massive  head  and 
added  weight  to  the  stalwart  form  ;  but  the  voice  rings  out  with  all  the 
old  vim  when  occasion  requires.  Only  last  June,  Kin^  sat  in  the  gallery 
of  the  great  auditorium  at  Chicag^o  when  the  Republican  Convention 
'  was  in  session.  Chairman  after  chairman  of  State  dele^tions  was 
greeted  with  impatient  shouts  of  "  Louder  1"  but  when  "Jack"  came 
to  announce  the  vote  of  his  collea^es,  King  looked  radiant  and  remi- 
niscent when  "  Montana  I"  was  called  and  "  Jack  Truscott"  rose  to  his 
six  feet  four  and  his  voice  went  sailing  like  a  trumpet  note  through  the 
immense  vaulted  building.  The  hero  of  "  The  Colonel's  Dau^ter"  is 
a  Jeader  of  men  now,  despite  the  &ct  that  he  long  since  quit  soldering. 

King  in  everything  save  that  crippled  arm  of  his  is  a  soldier. 
With  him  it  is  the  soldier  and  the  soldier  life  that  predominate^  The 
interior  of  his  up-stairs  study  is  in  keeping  with  the  profession  and  the 
tastes  of  the  occupant.  Suspended  from  the  walls  are  the  shoulder- 
knots,  sword-belt,  sabre,  and  forage-cap  that  did  service,  years  ago,  in 
Arizona.  The  fifth  numeral  is  in  the  cap  front,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
Vol.  XLII.— 66 
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insigDia  of  rank.  Baokskin  le^nngs^— -given  him  by  Buffido  Bill,- 
broidered  by  Indian  hands  ^nm  partd-oolored  beads,  are  there.  Hie 
portrait  in  oil  of  his  &ther,  General  Bafos  Eong,  looks  down  npoo 
maps  and  &ded  bine  prints  of  the  r^on  abont  Tonto  Baan,  Arjgona, 
— a  spot  destined  to  become  as  much  of  a  place  of  resort  for  tourists 
and  artists  as  the  Falls  of  the  Yosemite  or  Niagara.  In  one  of  the 
drawers  of  Oaptain  Eline's  writing-desk  are  the  nc^^-books,  itineraries, 
and  travel-routes  kept  bv  him  with  fidelity  and  neatness  during  his 
active  military  career.  The  magnificent  presentation-sword  owned  by 
General  King  is  displayed  by  ms  soldier-author  son  in  the  receptibn- 
room  down-stairs ;  there  too,  on  the  mantel,  is  the  Metairie  whip,  relic 
of  the  New  Orleans  race ;  but  the  photographs  of  King's  soldier-firiends 
are  all  kept  in  his  study,  and  lending  a  charm  to  it  all  is  the  refined, 
kindly,  handsome  &ce  of  the  host^  whose  voice,  like  the  touch  of  his 
bridle-hand,  is  soft  and  sincere  as  a  woman's,  but  can  be  stem  and  cold 
as  steel 

PhUip  Beadej  Fkm  LieiUemuU  Third  J^aniry,  UJ3.A. 
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0  SORROWING  women,  ye  who  weep  in  vaii^ 
Who  uncaressed  sob  on  through  the  dark  nighty 
With  brok^  wings  that  ache  to  fe^  the  light^ 
Strained  out  above  joy's  corpse  untimely  slain, — 
AUye  who,  pure  or  fallen,  Bve  in  pain. 

Who  suffer  woman-nangs,— or  wrong  or  rieht, — 
Yearning  through  blistmng  tears  for  some  lost  sight^ 
Wooing  through  fuien  sounds  some  hushed  refinun, — 
Alive  who  pine  to  cease  rather  than  die, 
Who  dread  a  second  consciousness,  and  long 
Only  for  peace  as  peace  is  known  to  graves. 
Not  to  the  buned, — ^unto  you  I  cry. 

My  heart  yearns  over  you,  to  you  belong 
These  words  of  love,  as  to  uie  sea  its  waves. 

n. 

Dear  God,  that  I  could  gather  to  my  heart 
In  one  supreme  pang  all  the  awful  throes 
That  wrench  the  heart  of  women  I — take  their  woes, 

As  from  tired  children's  hands  that  slide  apart 

We  lift  the  burden  that  has  ii^e  them  smart. 
Or  firom  some  stem  whereon  a  sweet  flower  grows 
Strip  all  the  thorns,  and  give  them  back  the  rosel 

I  could  bear  bravely  all  my  life  this  part, 
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Oould  but  their  suffering  share  my  grave  with  me. 
Ohy  I  would  live  and  die  a  thousand  times 
Could  but  my  death  at  last  buy  women  rest. 
Yet.  loving  Christy  sinoe  such  things  cannot  be. 
Grant  that  each  day  my  love,  in  many  climes, 
Beach  out  its  comfort  to  some  anguished  breast. 

in. 

Sometimes,  when  walls  seem  enemies,  and  sleep 

Given  to  others  like  a  cruel  jest 

Sent  for  my  mocking,  I,  beine  mad  for  rest. 
Creep  out  all  lonely  past  the  huddled  sheep, — 
Stirring  with  drowsy  tan^  of  bells  that  keep 

Soft  iterance  through  the  whispery  night,  where  nest 

And  nestling  sway,  by  winnowing  wind  caressed, — 
There  fling  myself  along  the  grass  to  weep. 
Sobs  gathering,  hands  gripped  hard  into  the  earth, — 

The  bless6d  earth  that  tf^es  us  back  at  last !— ^ 
And  think,  '^  Ah,  could  this  knowledge  now  befidl 
Some  woman  who  for  long  hath  thought  me  worth 

Only  her  hatred,  she  would  hold  me  &st, 
And  strive  to  comfort  me,  forgetting  all/' 

IV. 

Ah,  sisters,  if  we  only  knew  each  grief 

That  rends  the  other,  we  could  never  hate. 

Nor  ever  think  Remorse  could  come  too  late. 
So  she  brought  with  her  a  more  kind  belie£ 
Most  surely  Prejudice  is  a  foul  thief 

Who  steals  Ix>ve's  blossom  through  the  venr  gate 

Which  we  would  shut  against  him.     It  is  &te 
That  hands  which  might  extend  us  sweet  relief 
Press  down  upon  its  moms  our  coronet. 

And  when  we  sob  for  water  reach  us  gall. 

And  when  our  hearts  ache  thrust  our  sides  with  soonu 
O  women,  women,  do  ye  then  forget 

How  all  must  stumble  though  some  only  fidl  ? 
How  ye  might  stay  with  nope  the  feet  forlorn  ? 

V. 

God  is  eternal  loneliness,  but  we, — 

We  have  each  other.    Shall  we  turn  aside 
From  what  He,  though  companionless,  hath  died 

To  give  us?    Having  eyes,  shall  we  not  see? 

Having  hearts,  shall  we  not  give  most  tenderly, 
Beachine  forth  a  love  as  vast  and  deep  and  wide 
As  that  by  Christ  bestowed  even  when  denied? 

What  we  would  have  in  o&ers  we  must  be. 
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It  is  the  heart  athiob  behind  the  oreed 
That  makes  its  meaoing  live  in  other  hearts. 
It  ia  the  man  and  woman,  not  the  pen, 
That  wins  the  palm  from  fame :  thos  ail  who  read : 
'^  If  of  themselves  these  be  the  littlest  parts, 

What  then  the  onwritten  thooghtajiow  lost  to  men  !" 

VL 

O  hearts  forsaken,  hearts  forlorn,  oppressed, 

My  arms  are  strong,  my  breast  is  warm  and  tme ; 

Here  is  sweet  love,  if  love  ye  never  knew. 
Here  dear  unauestioning  sympathy,  here  rest. 
'Kred  birds  ot  broken  wings,  make  here  your  nest; 

No  one  shall  ask  from  what  strange  land  ye  flew, 

Te  shall  be  all  to  me,  and  I  to  yoo. 
And  each  forever  in  the  other  ble^ed. 
Come  to  me,  come,  queen,  beggar,  vile  or  pure, 

So  ye  but  love  and  long  for  higher  ken. 
With  tremulous  eyes  fast  on  eternity. 
And  &ltering  feet  that  fiiith  will  yet  make  sure, 

O  sad  ones,  come  I    Christ,  Thou  didst  die  for  men. 
Let  me  but  die  for  women, — ^live  for  Thee ! 

AmtUeBifm. 
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FROM  the  foot  of  Walnut  Street  we  crossed  the  river  and  were 
whirled  away  on  a  lightning  train,  unoonscio^  of  the  fact  that 
we  were  speeding  eadi  mile  in  a  minute  and  a  half,  while  luxuriating 
in  a  splendidly-appointed  car,  passing  by  a  score  of  thriving  villages 
and  towns  that  have  sprung  up  along  this  rapid-transit  line,— by  Ham- 
monton,  one  of  our  nrst  objective  points,  the  centre  of  the  greatest 
fruit-growing  district  near  to  Philadelphia,  and  by  "Egg  Harbor,  cele- 
brated for  the  qualities  of  its  wines, — ^when,  behold,  as  suddenly  we 
slowed  down,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  heart  of  the  '^  American  Brigh- 
ton,** the  peerless  City  by  the  Sea. 

We  were  all  in  excursion-trim,  with  no  baggage  to  incommode  us, 
with  no  engagements  to  delay  us,  and  on  a  decisive  vote  we  took  car- 
riages for  me  drive  along  the  sands,  while  the  tide  was  still  low  and 
the  fresh  loveliness  of  a  perfect  September  morning  was  lingering  still. 

The  drive  along  the  Atlantic  beach  at  low  water  is  perhaps  the 
finest  in  the  country,  and  was  lined  with  handsome  equipages  contain- 
ing so  many  people  whom  we  knew  that  we  were  all  kent  bowing  and 
smiling  for  the  first  half-score  of  miles,  with  the  exception  of  detain 
L.,  who  was  altogether  occupied  with  his  marine  glass,  scanning  every 
oail  that  made  its  appearance  on  the  southern  horison.    At  last  lie 
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exdaimedy  enthusiasticallj  rising  in  his  seat,  '^  There  she  comes !  there 
she  oomes^  wing  and  wing  ?' 

*'  What  is  it,  captain?''  Madam  nervously  inquired. 

"  The  Minerva,  my  dear  madam, — the  yacht.  And  what  do  you 
think  of  it,  Miss  Sallie? — ^the  wind  bids  fiur  to  hold,  and  to-night  is 
the  fall  of  the  moon.*'  - 

The  two  carriage  we  occupied  were  driving  side  by  side  when  Miss 
Sallie  leaned  out  and  asked  Mr.  D.  if  we  would  be  back  from  the  vine- 
yards in  time  to  sail  on  the  '^  bright  and  the  moonlit  deep.'' 

'^If  you  wish  it  so,"  that  gentleman  eallantly  replied;  and  it 
indeed  appeared  in  many  ways  that  he  had  discovered  a  graceful  and 
altogether  complacent  behavior  was  the  best  policy  of  forwarding  his 
suit. 

We  were  his  guests,  and  the  object  of  this  excursion,  which  he 
originated,  was  to  show  us  many  things  as  beautiful  as  the  flowers 
which  we  had  been  among  together,  '^  and  beautifal,"  he  added,  '^  with 
the  beauty  of  utility." 

^'  I  shall  lay  the  programme  before  you  at  dinner-time,"  he  said, 
^'  and  submit  it  to  a  vote.  The  wines  of  the  vineyards  above  here  I 
suggest  as  the  first  objective  point" 

MTe  turned  back  with  the  rising  tide,  determined  to  take — ^which 
was  it? — a  bath  or  a  swim  on  the  high  water. 

The  old  gentleman  declared  his  intention  of  tryine  a  warm  salt- 
^ter  bath,  and  Miss  Rachel  and  Madam  concluded  to  follow  his 
example,  which  left  a  party  of  five  of  us  to  tumble  about  in  the  splen- 
did surf  of  a  stiff  southeastern  breeze. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  donned  our  suits,  and  met  on  the  sands, 
that  our  curiosity  was  satisfied  as  to  what  Miss  Sallie  had  in  the  satchel 
she  carried,  that  puffed  it  out  so  distressingly.  To  the  great  delight  of 
Captain  L.,  she  appeared  in  a  costume  at  once  unique  and  el^ant 
both  in  design  and  perfect  aptitude  for  the  purpose  of  buffeting  with 
the  waves. 

"  I  suppose  of  course  you  are  a  good  swimmer,"  she  remarked  to 
the  captain. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  you  are,"  he  answered,  joyously.    - 

While  Ernestine,  Mr.  D.,  and  I  were  content  to  take  our  dip  near 
the  shore,  this  couple  swam  out  together  beyond  the  surf  and  fiir  away 
outside  all  the  other  bathers, — ^peniaps  for  half  a  mile, — which  caused 
Mr.  D.  and  myself  to  become  nervous  on  the  young  woman's  account, 
while  Ernestine  was  perfectly  composed,  and  it  was  not  until  she  noticed 
our  unexpressed  anxiety  that  she  said,  '^  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed  about 
Sallie ;  she  is  all  right ;  but  I  hope  you  don't  think  Mr.  L.  will  give 
out     Sallie  has  been  an  excellent  swimmer  from  a  little  girl." 

After  the  ride  down  to  the  sea,  the  drive  on  its  shores,  and  the  dose 
interview  with  old  Ocean  by  a  bath  in  the  briny  waters,  we  had  a  keen 
appetite  for  the  dinner  that  one  of  the  many  of  Atlantic  City's  hotels 
set  forth  in  tasteful  style. 

It  was  after  the  meal,  in  the  parlors,  that  we  met  so  many  friends, 
rq>resentative  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest"  in  the  Eastern  society  that 
eircles  around,  and  by  whom  we  were  introduced  to  innumerable  others 
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from  the  fiir  South  and  West  that  find  it  more  congenial  in  the  City  by 
the  Sea  than  at  Nahant,  Nevmort,  or  Narragansett  Pier. 

At  the  signal  from  the  old  gentleman,  we  assembled  aroond  Mr.  D. 
<^  My  children,'^  the  father  of  the  fiunily  commenoed,  with  a  mellow 
twinkle  in  his  eye  and  with  his  osoal  deep  and  settled  voice, — ^whidi 
two  diaracteristics  were  in  a  great  degree  expressive  of  the  humorously 
kind  and  yet  positiye  qualities  of  this  venerable  man, — ^*  we  devoted  a 
deliriitfiil  day  to  searohing  into  the  wonderful  nature  and  to  a  criticism 
of  ue  remarkable  beauty  in  the  flowers,  and  now  we  propose  to  devote 
several  days  to  a  study  o£  fruits,  which  are  distinguisned  from  flowers 
because  they  produce  som^hing  edible,  healthy,  and  nourishing,  and 
perhaps  to  inquire  into  some  €w  other  things  that  00  to  beautiMi^ 
nomes.  And  remember  it  is  to  the  establishment  of  a  nome^  (and  here 
he  glanced  at  the  slightly-blushing  countenance  of  his  fidr  first-born) 
'^  tlmt  all  of  our  inquiries  are  dired^d, — a  home  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
surrounded  by  everything  that  is  beautifully  usefuL'^  Here  the  old 
gentleman  bowed  to  Mr.  D.,  and  ceased. 

"  We  first  propose  to  take  a  jaunt  this  afternoon,*'  Mr.  D.  followed 
on, ''  to  Ege  Harbor  CSty.  from  which  we  will  drive  out  to  and  through 
the  vineyi^as  of  the  neighborhood,  inspecting  the  grwes  and  passing 
judgment  on  the  wines.  To-morrow  we  wiU  go  to  Uammonton  and 
pass  through  the  ordiards  of  a  great  variety  of  fruits.*' 

'^  But  to-night,'*  interposed  Sallie ;  '^  where  will  we  be  to-night?" 

^  Why,"  answered  Mr.  D.,  bowing  low,  smiling  on  the  fisK^e,  but  we 
doubt  if  he  was  smilii^  in  the  heart,  ^'  we  will  return  to  Atlantic  City 
and  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  captain  for  a  moonlit  dash  on  the  sea." 

We  took  the  afternoon  train  for  Egg  Harbor,  and  in  less  than  a 
half-hour  covered  the  eighteen  miles  between  the  two  places. 

Carriages  were  awaiting  us,  by  the  wise  provision  of  Mr.  D.,  who 
proved  in  many  ways  a  master  manager  of  excursion-arrangements. 

We  drove  through  the  thriving  little  citf  into  the  country,  with 
vine)rards  lining  the  road  here  and  there.  Some  four  miles  out  we 
reached  the  vineyards  of  the  most  prominent  viniculturist  of  the  set- 
tlement^ and  were  received  by  a  gentleman  who  is  a  musician,  poet^ 
linguist,  and  scholar,  as  well  as  a  successful  wine-grower. 

He,  of  necessity,  had  emigrated  to  this  country  after  the  troubles  of 
1848  in  Germany,  and  for  thirty  years  of  the  intervening  time  since 
then-he  has  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  making  wine. 

As  a  refreshment  after  our  ride,  he  set  some  wine  before  us  of  the 
vintage  of  1868. 

It  was  beautiful  in  its  ruby  color,  delicious  to  the  taste,  and  refresh- 
ing in  its  efiect ;  but  its  name  excited  the  curiosity  of  all, — lolink. 

Mr.  D.,  who  is  a  connoisseur  of  wines,  imported  or  native,  asked 
from  whence  such  an  altogether  unusual  name  had  been  derived,  and 
was  answered  at  first  by  our  host's  very  broad  smile. 

''My  friends,"  he  went  on  to  say, '' I  have  had  a  great  many  dis- 
tinguished guests  at  this  vineyard,  and  on  numberless  occasions  it  has 
be^  sugee^ed  to  me  to  adopt  foreign  names  for  my  wines, — sudi  as 
thb  or  that  claret,  this  or  tnat  Burgundy,  and  so  on ;  but  I  have 
adopted  native  names  as  free  from  affectation  or  deception  as  the  wines 
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are  from  adulteration.  lolink  is  the  cry  of  the  bobolink  in  the  spring, 
— which  is  the  same  as  the  reed-bird  in  the  &11.  The  transposition 
between  the  two  has  been  made  familiar  by  the  pen  of  that  deSightftil 
humorist,  Washington  Irvine. 

*^  I  name  anower  wine  the  Jersica,  in  compliment  to  my  adopted 
State. 

^' Still  another  was  without  name  until  the  Bi-Centennial  time, 
when  I  sent  several  cases  aboard  the  Welcome, — which  you  may  re- 
member made  a  cruise  up  the  Delaware.  I  requested  that  they  chnsten 
the  wine ;  and  unanimously  they  named  it  the  Welcome. 

*^  Still  another  I  have  named  the  Franklin,  in  honor  of  that  great 
man. 

"  These  four,  two  white  and  two  red,  complete  the  list.*' 

Here  Ernestine  suggested  that  we  should  stroll  through  ihe  vine- 
yards. 

She  was  more  interested  in  the  grapes  than  in  their  product,  and  we 
wended  our  way  through  the  long  avenues  of  the  thrifty  vines ;  but, 
sad  to  say,  the  rot  had  been  severe  amone  most  of  the  varieties  this 
year.  Both  the  Concord  and  the  Martha  (white  Concord)  were  sadly 
affected ;  the  Virginia  Seedline  had  failed  to  withstand  it ;  wtiile  the 
Catawba  was  equally  affected  by  the  mildew :  in  fact,  this  last  is  so 
constantly  affected  by  mildew,  that  acres  of  it  have  be^  rooted  up  and 
replanted  with  others. 

Yet  there  was  one  grape  that  had  withstood  both  mildew  and  rot, — 
the  Clevner, — ^the  history  of  which  is  interesting. 

The  first  year  it  fruited  the  grapes  all  fell  to  the  ground ;  the  second 
year  some  of  the  bunches  remained  intact,  and  many  growers,  becoming 
disgusted  with  it,  rooted  it  up ;  while  some  held  on  to  it  through  a 
series  of  years,  until  finally  it  seems  to  have  adapted  itself  to  the  soil 
and  climate,  until  now  it  is  luxuriant  in  its  yield,  free  from  the  blight- 
ing effects  of  either  mildew  or  rot  in  the  midst  of  many  other  hwly 
varieties  whose  fruit  has  withered  away  to  nothing. 

We  had  passed,  on  our  drive  out,  many  vineyards  in  which  where 
was  supposed  to  be  a  bunch  of  grapes  we  only  saw  a  brown  paper  bag 
pinned  around  the  stem. 

"  Is  it  an  effective  protection  ?"  asked  Mr.  D. 

'^  It  has  been  tried  with  us,''  said  our  host,  '^  as  a  protection  against 
the  rot  We  have  not  had,  as  yet,  any  rose-bugs  or  other  insects  to 
contend  with  against  which  bags  are  a  protection,  but  we  use  them  to 
exclude  the  air :  the  rot  and  the  mildew  are  in  the  air. 

"  They  are  of  no  practical  benefit  in  large  vineyards,  for  this  reason : 
they  must  be  pinnea  on  at  precisely  the  nght  time, — -just  at  the  time 
when  the  stamen  has  come  into  vital  connection  with  the  pistillates.  It 
requires  great  judgment  to  determine  this,  and  there  are  not  enough 
hands  wiw  the  requisite  judgment  to  bag  a  large  vineyard  before  it  is 
too  late." 

"  There  are  so  many  varieties  of  grapes, — have  you  tried  them  all  ?" 
Ernestine  was  anxious  to  know. 

"  Not  all ;  none  but  the  hardy  ones, — and  of  those  only  one  of  a 
ckuss.    The  Ootawba  is  a  fiulure,  the  Concord  does  well  some  years,  the 
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Viiginia  Seedliog  has  been  generally  saocessfol — but  the  Clevner  is  a 
great  aocoess.'' 

Ab  oar  time  was  growing  shorty  we  aooeded  to  the  solicitoiis  invita- 
tion of  our  host  to  view  the  vaults,  where  some  thirty  thousand  gallons 
of  wine  of  twenty  different  vintages  were  stored. 

We  were  a  little  astonished  to  see  a  lunch  spread  in  the  extensive 
vaults,  and  amused  at  the  explanation  of  our  entertainer. 

"  Excuse  me/'  he  said,  "  this  is  but  a  slight  display  of  anything 
very  substantial  or  elegant  to  eat,  but  it  is  a  good  rule  never  to  drink 
without  eating,  even  though  you  drink  but  a  glass  of  light  wine." 

*^  And  that  is  one  of  tiie  first  principles  of  temperance,'^  the  old 
gentleman  explained. 

'^  Pure  wines  as  against  strong  liquors  is  another,"  the  wine-grower 
exdaimed. 

"  Both  of  which  are  true,*'  Mr.  D.  added.  "  Pure  and  light  wine 
does  not  bring  about  that  insatiable  desire  which  becomes  uncontrollable 
and  ends  in  intoxication.     Wine-drinkers  are  very  seldom  drunkards.'' 

The  Welcome  was  a  very  delicious,  rich,  golden  wine. 

^^  Won't  you  give  us  a  toast?"  asked  Captain  L.  of  Miss  Sallie. 
We  raised  the  glasses  to  our  lips. 

"  Several  of  them,"  she  answered,  '*  as  we  only  take  a  sip  at  a  time. 
To  the  home  to  be  established,"  as  she  drew  her  arm  around  her  sister's 
waist  **  To  Mr.  D.,  who  has  brought  us  on  such  a  delightful  utilita- 
rian quest," — to  which  Mr.  D.  drained  his  glass. 

'^  To  the  pioneer  viniculturist,  our  host,  the  genius  of  the  vineyards 
and  these  vaults,  and  to  the  delicacy  of  his  native  wines."  And  certainly 
we  were  all  pleased  to  drink  this  toast  in  still  another  variety. 

"  And  to" — and  it  was  with  an  expression  of  great  pleasure  that 
this  beautiful  woman  raised  the  glass  of  golden-colored  Jersica  to  her 
lips  as  we  drank  to— ''the  white- winged  Minerva  and  a  moonlight 
flight  on  the  waves." 

Before  we  left,  the  captain  interviewed  the  vineyardman  to  inquire 
into  some  other  ideas  on  wine.  He  learned,  as  he  told  afterwards,  that 
n<me  of  the  old  vintages  could  be  bought  for  any  money ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  any  be  bought  from  these  vaults  less  than  five  vears 
old.  The  captain  had  to  inquire  about  trains,  and^luckily  for  his  idea  to 
have  the  native  product  aboard  the  boat,  some  cases  of  the  "  Welcome" 
and  "  lolink"  went  down  before  us,  A  fast  train  bore  us  back  to  At- 
lantic by  supper-time,  after  which  the  ladies  armed  themselves  oap-d-pie 
for  a  midnight  bouse  with  the  waves.  Miss  Rachel  with  a  smelling-bottle, 
Miss  Sallie  with  some  pages  of  music,  Ernestine  with  a  volume  of  poet- 
ical quotations,  and  all  of  them  with  wraps  suitable  to  a  September 
southeaster.  The  night  was  as  yet  lit  up  only  by  the  stars ;  the  wind 
had  hauled  to  the  ''  suthard"  and  was  but  a  point  or  two  forward  of 
abeam,  as  under  easy  sail  we  held  our  course  due  east,  which  in  the  fiice 
of  a  gray  silver  sky  announced  the  appearance  of  a  full  rounded  moon. 
Astern  of  us  the  long  line  of  Atlantic  beach  was  illuminated  with  myriads 
of  twinkling  lights,  while  the  brilliant  rays  from  the  tall  tower — not 
yet  subdued  by  the  moon — were  shooting  out  far  and  wide  over  the 
white-crested  sea.    Strains  of  music  from  widely  separate  points,  with 
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innomerable  sounds  of  mirth  and  revelry,  grew  faint  and  fainter  as  we 
ploughed  our  way  through  lively-running  seas,  that  every  now  and  then, 
it  seemed  for  spite,  would,  sui^ng,  dash  over  the  forward  quarter  and 
break  in  a  shower  of  spray .^ 

The  ladies,  all  of  whom  were  imperfectly  sheltered  in  the  cockpit, 
had  still,  on  the  advice  of  the  captain,  brought  along  with  them  their 
gossamer  covering.  Not  the  least  alarmed,  but  rather  animated  by  the 
inspirine  influentse  of  a  ten-knot  breeze  and  the  great  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  scene,  they  gave  not  a  murmur  or  gesture  that  could  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  anxious  expression  on  the  face  of  Captain  L., 
who  was  at  the  wheel  instructing  Miss  Sallie  how  to  handle  the  sensitive 
spokes.  He  was  looking  so  uneasy  that  at  last  she  was  constrained  to 
ask,  "  What  can  be  the  matter,  captain,  you  look  so  concerned  ?" 

He  laughed,  and  it  brought  the  color  back  to  his  &ce :  ^'  I'm  not 
alarmed  ab^ut  anything.  Miss  Sallie,^'  was  the  answer,  "  but  am  very 
uneasy  about  your  mother  and  Miss  Rachel,  and  I  don't  know  who  else, 
only  it  is  not  about  you.'* 

"  You  alarm  me,  anyhow.    What  is  it?" 

He  laughed  again  :  '^  What  is  it  I  should  be  scared  about  when  you 
are  not?  Why,  to  explain,  I  am  afraid  with  this  sea  running  higher 
and  higher  that  some  of  them  will  be  touched  with  the  mcU  de  nier. 
Hold  her  due — ^hold  her  due — due  east,  Miss  Sallie,  if  you  please. 
There ;  keep  her  so.  Please  excuse  me  for  a  moment ;"  and  he  went 
forward  to  ask  the  opinion  of  '^  his  man"  if,  to  make  it  easier  to  the 
ladies,  it  would  not  be  better  to  haul  everything  flat  by  the  wind  and 
meet  the  seas  nearly  head  on.  His  answer  was  a  broad  grin,  and  ''  Not 
a  dum  bit,  cap.  If  they're  goin'  to  have  it,they'll  have  it  anyhow. 
Best  thing  to  dp  is  to  set  out  sumthin'  to  eat, — not  cake  and  lemonade, 
but  bread  and  cheese  and  wine.  Yes,  I  know  you've  eat  a  hearty  supper, 
— all  the  better ;  but  get  'em  down  and  give  'em  bread  and  cheese  and 
wine,  with  some  of  your  ^  poltry*  to  give  'em  an  appetite  to  take  it  in. 
If  you  ain't  got  any  fresh  poltry  on  hand,  why,  interest  them  in  sum- 
thin'  else, — a  chart  of  the  coast,  the  bag  of  colors,  or  sumthin'  else. 
Anyhow,  get  'em  ballasted  with  bread  and  cheese  and  wine.  I'll  go 
take  the  wneel  and  ease  her  on  as  much  as  I  can." 

Mr.  D.  and  the  old  gentleman  were  already  below,  and  busy  talking 
over  some  business  matters.  At  the  captain's  summons  all  came  down, 
and,  behold,  the  steward  had  spread  before  us  a  most  inviting  set-out 
of  salad,  cold  tongue,  sardines,  and  native  wine  in  several  varieties,  and 
all  these  edibles  and  drinkables  might  be  looked  upon  as  specifics  to 
fortify  us  against  the  "sickness  of  the  sea." 

^'  I  feel  dizzy  now,"  said  Miss  Bachel.  "  Wine  will  make  me  feel 
dizzier." 

'*  It's  curious,"  said  Mr.  D.,  in  rather  a  faint  voice,  "  I  feel  queer 
myself,  though  I've  crossed  the  ocean  several  times  without  a  qualm." 

Probably  the  countenances  of  some  of  the  others  expr^sed  the 
same  feeling  that  the  words  of  these  two  conveyed.  And  it  was 
splendidly  d  propoB  for  these  parties  at  this  juncture  that  under  the 
aeA  fingers  oi  Miss  Sallie  the  little  cabinet  organ  swelled  out  with  the 
strains  of  a  lively  sailor  song : 
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"  Bat  the  doQds  disappearing,  the  proapect  k  clearing. 
And  Eolios  sett  all  her  priaonen  free: 
The  heavens  are  brighter,  the  seaman's  neari  lighter  and  lighter, 
For  'tis  land  that  we  see,  'tis  land  that  we  see." 

**  It  don't  seem  to  me  we'll  see  any  more  land  to-night^''  was  tbe 
rather  morose  remark  of  Mr.  D. 

^^  I  wish  we  were  bound  for  Bombay/'  said  Miss  SaUie,  running 
her  fingers  over  the  keys. 

*^  Bombay  puts  me  in  mind  of  it,"  said  Captain  L.^  ^'  if  you  can 
put  up  with  an  original  song,  and  Miss  Sallie  can  improvise  an 
aooompaniment  I  must  ask  that  there  be  among  you  some  charity, 
as  we've  been  so  long  together." 

^^  Go  ahead,  captain*    I'll  do  my  best,"  said  Sallie. 

''  Do  sin^  us  a  song  of  your  own,"  Miss  Bachel  out  of  her  reviving 
spirits  exclaimed. 

"  I'll  try,"  said  the  captain.  *'  The  first  verse  IT!  sing.  Miss  Salli^ 
without  your  aid.  to  give  you  a  cue. 

^^  It  was  while  cruising  on  the  upper  Chesapeake  that  one  winter 
night  these  lines  occurred  to  me,  and  I  am  imbued  with  them  yet" 
And  then  he  commenced  in  a  fine  barytone,  tuned  up  with  the  influ- 
ences of  the  exhilarating  surroundings,  a  song  in  wnich  he  tenderly 
celebrated  the  search  for  a  home  and  a  wife. 

There  was  considerable  pause  after  the  captain  bad  finished,  broken 
by  Mr.  D. :  "  You  then,  too,  are  in  search  ot  a  home^  captain?" 

^'  I  wish  I  were ;  but  I  must  first  get  the  companion  with  which  to 
make  it  happy." 

"  I  'shouldn't  think  it  would  be  so  hard  for  you  to  find  one,"  said 
Miss  Bachel. 

"  Perhaps  not, — ^but  desperately  hard  to  secure." 

We  were  all  startled  at  this  moment  by  a  voice  coming  calling 
down  the  companion-way : 

^'  Cap'n,  there's  a  bau'sum  sight  out  at  sea,  if  the  ladies  'ud  like  to 
see  it" 

This  summoned  us  all  on  deck.  It  was  a  coastwise  steamer,  very 
mudi  illuminated,  crossing  our  bow.  The  captain  took  the  helm,  and 
as  we  passed  under  the  stern  of  the  leviathan  we  rounded  up  in  stays, 
the  sheet>-blocks  creaked,  the  sails  flapped  and  flopped,  and  gradually 
we  squared  away,  homeward  bound.  Without  the  aid  of  music,  four 
singers  spontaneously  united  in  that  time-honored  song  of  ''Home, 
Sweet  Home."  Scudding  away,  with  the  sea  surging  aft,  with  the 
moon  behind  us  illuming  our  way,  it  was  not  long  b^ore  Atlantic's 
lights  were  in  sight  again. 

Under  the  pilotage  of  "  our  man,"  we  were  soon  safe  within  the 
Inlet,  disembarked,  and  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel  Several  of  them 
tossed  the  balance  of  the  night  upon  their  beds  more  than  they  would 
have  tossed  if  they  had  slept  upon  the  waves,  the  reason  for  which  was 
they  had  something  anxious  on  their  minds. 

Neither  did  the  next  morning  relieve  them  all.  Anywise,  it  was  in 
the  early  forenoon  that  Mr.  D.  sent  up  his  card  for  Miss  Sallie,  with 
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